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CHAPTER I,—SHORT AND INTRODUCTORY.— 
MY APOLOGY FOR WRITING MY LIFE. 


M golden wedding is over—the service 
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The Boy's Own Papert 


family gathering of some threescore happy 
faces. The voices of the last of my guests 
have died away in the distance; the great- 
grandchildren, the prensenyeen: and the 
children, as we still love call them, 
have gone out by twos and threes into 
the darkness, and now even the sound of 
their feet has died away, and I can only 
hear the beating of the waves upon the 
shore, the sighing of the wind among the 
stately pines of this my island home, and 
the merry chirp of the thousand grass- 
hoppers intent on keeping up the féte till 
the dawn. 

Even my beloved partner has gone to 
rest, tired out by the anticipation, the 
excitement, the solemnity, the deep and 
fathomless love of this happy day. Only 
one lamp is left burning in the house, and 
that is mine. I am left alone with the 
darkness, thronged with memories innu- 
merable ; I am left alone to listen to their 
voices, to trace once more the golden 
thread of Divine guiding that runs through 
all the fabric of my unworthy life. I can 
see the meaning of it now; the mystery 
which has so often puzzled me is being 
made plain. 

A thousand warnings come to tell me 
that my work in this world is wellnigh 
over; that I must soon return from my 
exile—not to my native England, dear, 
green England, but to a less-known 
country ; that my ashes must soon mingle 
with the ashes of my flock in the little 
graveyard on the sea-shore. 

The younger folk, as they gathered 
round me to-day, reiterated their often- 
expressed wish that I would write down 
for them something of my life’s history, 
my travels in many lands, my startling 
adventures and hairbreadth escapes. So 
many years of loving obedience and 
incessant filial attention demand a far 
greater recompense than I can ever give. 
Their request seems hardly unreasonable ; 
for, with one or two exceptions, I am 
their only living link with the gréat world 
which lies about them; and it cannot but 
be that most of them will pass all their 
lives in this beautiful island, since the 
means of travel are very few and far be- 
tween, very expensive, and very uncertain, 
owing to weather, want of a harbour, 
home ties (which with us are peculiarly 
binding), scarcity of labour, and vast 
stretches of ocean which have to be 
crossed before we can reach even the 
nearest colony. We are visited by a few 
whalers, a mission vessel, an occasional 
man- ar, or merchant trader. But for 
these visits, Aurora Island would be little 
more than a mere speck on the map. 

Should I shrink, then, from making a 
written record of my eventful life? I 
can at least add something to the world’s 
knowledge of God’s unceasing mercies, 
while my posterity can learn not unim- 
portant lessons from my many failures, 
as well as from my few successes. I will 
then, without more ado, begin to write 
down these my recollections of my eighty- 
four years of life, chequered, surely as 
few men's lives have been, by travel, 
peril, and all manner of strange adven- 
ture, till I came to this place, and found 
safe anchorage, and loving hearts among 
whom to lay my bones. 


CHAPTER II.—MY BIRTH, PARENTAGE, AND 
EARLIEST RECOLLECTIONS—MY SCHOOL- 
DAYS— MY START IN LIFE, 


SomeTuine of mystery hangs over my 
birth—something which I shall never 
fathom ; nor, indeed, have I any wish to 
renew the sad inquiry. Let the dead past 
bury its dead. 

I never saw my father. My mother 
scarcely ever mentioned him in my 
presence, and then only in terms of 
honour. When any one else introduced 
his name she always appeared greatly 
distressed, and would change the subject 
as soon as possible, nor would she en- 
courage in any way my not unnatural 
curiosity asto my family and birth. Once 
only did she give me an involuntary clue. 
It was her custom to come and see me 
after I was in bed and to say a prayer by 
my bedside; and once, when she had 
come rather later than usual, and I had 
fallen into a sort of half-conscious doze, 
I heard her say, as she kissed me tenderly, 
shading the light with her hand— 

“Poor fatherless bairn; so like’ his 
father too. God grant him as stainless a 
life and as glorious a death!" 

Poor mother! Whatever the sad story 
may have been, whatever the irreparable 
mistake which threw a blight over that 
sweet life, and shrouded its sun in a per- 
petual gloom of death and widowhood, 
I never rightly knew it. It is suffi- 
cient to me to remember how bravely she 
bore her sufferings ; how thoroughly she 
grappled with her sorrows, and applied 
herself to all the duties of her life. She 
was to me a lady, an English Christian 
lady, an English Christian mother. All 
that such could do for a wayward son like 
me she did, bravely and well. All the 
sympathy, all the wise and patient teach- 
ing of such a mother were mine. I am 
persuaded she would have laid down her 
life for me at any moment. 

O mother, sweet mother! Whata halo 
of heavenly light surrounds your sacred 
image in my memory! You are photo- 
graphed on my heart indelibly by your 
own light! Your voice is with me by 
night and day! You move through my 
dreams continually! Yet what would I 
not give to see you once more with the 
eyes of my body, to look into your loving 
face with proud satisfaction beaming from 
my own at the thought of such a mother ! 
Even now, though I am so near to rejoin- 
ing you! This may not be; but we shall 
doubtless meet ere long, never again to 
be parted. 

My earliest recollections are of a hurried 
journey from Scotland. Ican just remem- 

er the long cold ride in the coach; how 

the roads were piled high with the driven 
snow, which yet fell unceasingly from a 
leaden sky, how the icy draught found its 
way into the coach till my ears tingled 
again, and at last I fairly cried with the 
cold, and my mother strove in vain to 
comfort me. I can remember, too, how 
crowded we were, and how interminable 
that journey seemed. But at last it came 
to an end, and we arrived safely at our 
destination, a comfortable old Warwick- 
shire farmhouse, which was for many 
years afterwards my home. 

It was not a house one could easily 
forget. It stood entirely surrounded by 
far-stretching fields dotted with huge elms, 
the relics of the Forest of Arden. Time 


had dealt very leniently with it, and * 
have little doubt that it looked much tt 
same in Shakspeare’s time as it did the * 
Its walls were snowy white, crossed an . 
recrossed by heavy beams of black oa 
and it had great overhanging gables wit - 
the same ancient timbers arranged i 
fantastic patterns. Part of the roof was 
of thatch, and under this the swallows 
found a snug harbour, as also did the 
hornets, far less agreeable neighbours. 
Our front door, which had doubtless often 
resounded to the imperious knocking of 
Cromwell’s Ironsides or Rupert’s Malig- 
nants, was a massive piece of roughly- 
carved oak, about eight inches thick, the 
heart of a mighty tree. It was all I 
could do to shut it as a little boy. On 
each side of this door, within a deep 
rose-covered porch, was a huge settle, a 
delightfully cool seat on a summer’s day. 
Within, too, the house was the quaintest 
imaginable; every room appeared to lead \ 
into another, and vet another; you seemed 
to go downstairs by degrees, a step or twot 
at a time, with long stretches of passage 
between; you were always ccming on 
queer little alcoves and tall cupboards in 
the most unexpected places. My little 
room was in one of the gables, overlook- 
ing the orchard ; a huge old pear-tree took. 
nearly the whole wall round the corner. 
and some of its arms had climbed beyond 
the point where the two walls met, and 
were trained along my side of the house. 
and in the autumn I had but to open my 
little diamond-paned window and I could 
reach the luscious pears. There was a 
fine old garden on the eastern side, in 
which you might often find a rose in 
December, and which was rich in all 
manner of old-fashioned flowers, with 
dark yews cut into quaint shapes. On 
the west side were long ranges of farm- 
buildings, with a background of yellow 
ricks, the haunt of innumerable sparrows 
and rats, my first and happiest hunting- 
ground. 

Under what particular arrangement we 
came to live in this house I never knew. 
My mother had some light duties con- 
nected therewith which she carried out 
to the letter; but the bulk of the business 
of the farm was in the hands of a hind=~. 
a brawny individual, with huge limbs and 
a boundless capacity for beef and beer— 
named Ezra Hobbins. Ezra’s stock of 
words was very small, and chiefly limited 
to farm, garden, and market; he was 
neither a first-rate reader nor a first-rate 
writer, and he kept his accounts in a 
manner known only to himself. From 
hearing him read the newspaper, generally 
about a month old when it reached us, 
I noticed that whenever he came to a 
word which was beyond his comprehen- 
sion he used to substitute “ pigtrouyh ”* 
for it, and it seemed to do just as well. 
The good man, however, was very glad 
when I was sufficiently educated to come 
to the rescue, for Mrs. Ezra, though a 
very grand person, with an immense 
quantity of corkscrew curls, was wholly | 
ignorant of any matters save milk, butter, 
cheese, and the many and varied needs 
of the Hobbins family, which required 
enormous quantities of bread and milk, 
bacon, and corduroy. “ Er’s a gud ’oman,” 
Ezra used to say—“ Er'’sa gud ’oman; 
but er’s a unkid ’oman at toimes. Oi 
dooant know as Oi could a married a 
\ better, though.,’7 
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‘They are long since gone— 


“Their graves are green, 
t They may be seen,” 


_ they certainly did their work in the 

dd a great deal better than many more 

: aly-educated people of the same. class 

nowadays, and they were almost like 
wents to me. 

Ezra, indeed, was a sort of rough 
guardian angel ; for I was almost always 
In some sort of mischief when away from 
his tutelage. He taught me to distinguish 
the notes of the different birds, their 
different ways of building their nests, 
and their different eggs, of which latter, 
under his auspices, I made my first 
collection. He taught me where to look 
for the nests of the humble-bees, whose 
honey I found to be superior to the most 
unctuous bull’s-eyes or treacle-sticks of 
the village-shop. Under his guidance I 
laid siege to the citadel of many a swarm 
of wasps, successfully defied the infuriated 
i habitants, and possessed myself of huge 
q iantities of a bait highly relished by the 
finny inhabitants of the brook. Many a 
trudge we had together over the farm, I 
an eager and attentive listener, he point- 
ing out the little shrew-mouse, the mole, 
the hare in her form, or the trail of the 
fox. He was a great lover of domestic 
animals, and would not suffer the slight- 
est cruelty towards them. Many a time 
have I heard him say, as we followed the 
sturdy team at the plough or in the har- 
vest-field, “‘ Dooant bate 'em now, dooant 
bate ’em, they dooant wa’ant no whip; 
yew fill their bellies, and they'll goo." So 
when Ezra had a holiday he didn’t, like 
the Sussex peasant, buy two ounces of 
bacca, and sit on the mixen and smoke it 
out, but he generally spent it with me— 
and delightful company I found him. 

In this fashion I passed several years 
of peaceful existence, my mother super- 
intending my daily lessons, which were 
always preceded by an hour’s religious 
instruction in the Bible, my outdoor pur- 
suits being shared by Ezra, and the sons 
of the neighbouring farmers, who, if they 
sometimes led me into mischief, as boys 
will lead each other, taught me never- 
theless a number of manly accomplish- 
ments, such as riding, jumping, running, 
and swimming, in allof which as a young 
man I was expert. I always think it 
was greatly to our advantage that our 
parish involved no regular village, but 

consisted entirely of scattered groups of 
houses, far apart, and extending over a 
wide area, so that we had no special 
corner wherein to congregate, as village 
yiuths are wont to do, to the frequent 
«aunoyance of the more elderly and staid 
i iabitants, but were thrown more upon 
. rv own resources to seek wholesome 

-asures over hill and dale. 

On Sundays we all went regularly to 
the old church of St. Lawrence, which 
stood in the very centre of the parish, a 
venerable cruciform structure, with a grey 

embattled tower at the intersection. I 
well remember its lofty nave and its long 
low chancel, both nave and chancel filled 
with tall pews naving very straight backs 
and very narrow seats, little calculated 
for the endurance of the long and prosy 
sermons, interspersed with Latin quota- 
tions, which were the rule. 

The singing was quaintly rendered to 
the accompaniment of a flute, a clarionet, 


and a violin, the strings of which last- 
named instrument would often break with 
aloud snap. On the psalm being given 
out, the clerk used to chalk the number 
thereof on a blackboard, and hang the 
same in front of his desk for the informa- 
tion of the learned. The school-children 
used to sit in two or three large high 
pews at the west end. It was impossible 
for them to see anything, and nearly as 
impossible for them to hear anything, and 
we were always painfully aware when 
any of the methods, such as scraping of 
the feet, or cracking of nuts, by which 
they showed their not unnatural impa- 
tience, were being visited with condign 
punishment in the shape of a blow from 
a strap ora box on the ear. But what 
strikes me most, when I think of it, was 
the ingenious apparatus for heating the 
church. In the centre of the middle 
aisle stood four posts supporting a small 
platform, whereon was placed a stove, 
the chimney of which passed through a 
clerestory window; and in the middle of 
divine service, the sexton, a solemn per- 
sonage in rusty black, used to mount up 
to this platform by a pair of steps, and 
poke the fire, a process extremely trying 
to the gravity of strangers unaccustomed 
to our ways. There being no vestry, the 
old Rector used to take off his surplice, 
throw it over the communion-rail, and 
change into his gown, previous to preach- 
ing, in the presence of the congregation, 
and on more than one occasion I recollect 
having observed him combing his hair 
during the psalm which preceded the 
sermon. In truth it was an eccentric 
place, but I learnt many a wholesome 
lesson there, and the Rector, with all his 
old-fashioned ways, was really a very 
faithful parish priest, a genial kindly 
gentleman, beloved by all who knew him. 
When I reached the age of eleven years, 
my mother began to bethink herself of 
some school wherein I might have the 
advantage of a higher education than she 
could herself give, and of mixing with 
boys in my own rank of life. It happened 
that a worthy pedagogue had lately settled 
in our neighbourhood, the report of whose 
vast learning thrilled all the country-side. 
He took in a few youngsters as boarders, 
and thither my mother sent me, stipu- 
lating for my return home from each 
Saturday till Monday, if I had behaved 
myself well and made satisfactory pro- 
gress in my studies. Dr. Du Cane was a 
big corpulent man, with a vast wig, a very 
long hooked nose, and a pair of bright 
gleaming eyes that looked through and 
through one; a great student, an equally 
great bon vivant, an incessant smoker 
of long churchwarden pipes, a person of 
most fascinating manners and conversa- 
tion, when not troubled with the gout, at 
which time it became exceedingly prudent 
to keep out of his way. He had very 
strong views on the subject of corporal 
punishment, and kept in a certain cup- 
board in his study great store of birches 
and canes, as I knew well to my cost. 
There was no Mrs. Du Cane. The 
household was under the domination of a 
buxom housekeeper named Mrs. Hogs- 
flesh, a lady of about six-and-forty, who 
looked after the boys’ linen, took upon 
herself a grim guardianship of our play- 
boxes, and gave the little boys their 
weekly tub on Saturday nights, the daily 
cold bath not having come >) much into 


fashion as it has nowadays. There was 
besidesa blear-eyed usher named Grogston, 
who looked after us out of school, was 
generally obnoxious, and wore Dr. Du 
Cane’s cast-off wigs. How easily and grace- 
fully they sat on the doctor, not a hair out 
of place! What a venerable aspect they 
gave him! How exactly did they seem 
suited to protect and enhance the bound- 
less stores of learning that lay beneath! 
But when they descended to the usher they 
seemed all at once to have become painfully 
aware that they had fallen very low in 
the world. Every hair seemed to tremble 
with just indignation, and the whole wig 
soon got to wear a discontented and low- 
life look, much enhanced by the frequent 
splashes of ink and the powdered chalk 
with which we strove to adorn it. We 
much preferred, however, to take our 
morning walk with Grogston, because his 
discipline was nil, and we could break 
loose, and wander about at our own sweet 
pleasure. Whenever, therefore, we had 
any particular reason for not wishing the 
Doctor to accompany us, we used, during 
his breakfast, to tie the weather-vane so 
that it pointed east, because we knew 
that nothing would induce him to face 
an east wind, let alone a dull and classical 
walk with about forty mutinous boys. 

Of this remarkable person many anec- 
dotes are told, of which I shall content 
myself with one, showing his extreme 
simplicity, and at the same time his 
absence of mind. He had in his cellar 
some very fine port wine of a celebrated 
vintage, which he only brought forth on 
special occasions. To his unfeigned 
horror he discovered that some larcenous 
person was in the habit of breaking into 
the cellar and abstracting this very wine, 
the supply of which was growing beauti- 
fully less. All efforts to discover the thief 
having proved fruitless, the Doctor, at- 
tended by his faithful valet Sam, repaired 
to the cellar in great wrath, and there 
held a council of war. There appeared to 
be no remedy but to nail up the cellar- 
door. In answer to his master’s inquiry 
as to the kind of nails most suitable for 
the purpose, Sam suggested tenpenny 
nails, and was immediately furnished with 
a sovereign, and despatched to the black- 
smith’s to procure them. On his return 
the Doctor expressed great surprise at 
receiving such a quantity of nails, and no 
less than nineteen shillings and twopence 
in change. ‘“ Why, Sam,” cried he, 
“why have you brought me all this 
change? And such a quantity of nails, 
too! There must be some mistake.” 
“Why, sir,” replied Sam, “them nails is 
tenpence a pound.” “Oh, really, Sam, 
are they? I thought they were tenpence 
each. Now, Sam, get into the cellar.” 
Sam obeyed, the Doctor followed, and 
they at once began gravely to nail up the 
door from the inside. After one or two 
nails had been driven home a bright 
thought seemed to strike Sam. 

“Please, sir,” said he, “’ow are us to 
get out?” 

“How are we to get out? How are 
we to get out? Well, dear me, how are 
we to get out? Inever thought of that.” 

I remained at this school for some four 
years, and, though the Doctor lost no 
opportunity of administering flagellation, 
and frequently declared me to be the 
most graceless young scoundrel he had 
ever beheld, I have reason to think, never- 
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theless, that he regarded me with much | 


affection; for on receipt of a letter from 
my mother, requesting him to send me 
home at once on account of my having 
been nominated to His Majesty's Navy, 
he sent for me into his study, and ap- 
peared quite distressed at the idea of 
parting. “ Why, George,” said he, “so I 
hear they’re going to make a sailor of 
you. 'Tis a great pity, I assure you. I 
destined you for a scholar; you will be 
quite thrown away on rope-yarn and tar ; 
and ycu were a good hand at hexameters, 
too; and you could construe an ode uf 
Horace very fairly. Well, well! when 
you come home again, mind, you are 
always welcome at this house so long as 
I am here. There, go along, you suck- 


ing Nelson, to your bunt-lines and your 


marline-spikes. There's a guinea for 
you.” 

It is a strange thing, the calm, even 
tenor of years being broken into suddenly 
by a change almost as great as being 
ushered into another world. Here was I, 
@ merry boy, with no thought but of play, 
approaching study, more play, and more 
study, with meals, and a possible flogging 
in between, and a sweet sleep in my little 
white bed to finish up with, when, in one 
short hour, “ Heigh! presto! pass!” and 
I was bowling along in a chaise all to 
myself, with nothing to remind me of 
Hatton but the cheers of my schoolfellows, 
the Doctor's guinea, and a huge green 
gooseberry turnover, the parting gift of 
Mrs. Hogsflesh. Poor woman! She 
seemed quite bewildered at the idea of 


my going, and said it was a sin anda 
shame to send a lamb like me over the 
seas abroad ; nor could she confine herself 
to lamentation, but imprinted a loud kiss 
upon my cheek, highly flavoured, since she 
had dined off steak-and-onions. I could 
not then feel the full meaning of leaving 
school. How could I with such expecta- 
tions? I have often felt it since. I have 
often longed for a week of that time, and 
it finds place again and again in my 
happiest dreams. 

But in this world, at least, we are 
always at school. Each time of life has 
its laborious lessons, its punishments, 
more or less severe, and, thank God! ite 
joyous playtime too. 


(To be continued.) 


TAFFY; OR, THE TALE OF A GROUSE. 


A SCHOOL STORY. 


By Ascott R. Hore, 


Author of “ The Parlour Boarder,” “ A Couple of Crusoes,” “ Sister Mary,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ca never told us that side-split- | ceptacle for empty boxes, hampers, and 


ting story of ‘Qld Grouse in the Gun- | 
room,” which had such power to tickle | 
Squire Hardcastle’s servants out of their 
propriety. I have often tried to guess 
what it was, desiring to compare it with 
a story of my own about a grouse that at 
one time had as much interest for me, 
though not, perhaps, of the same kind. 
The scene of this story is no Highland or 
Yorkshire moor, but a public school in ! 
one of the most agricultural counties of 
England. 

There was a fellow at school with me 
whom we called “ Taffy,” his real name 
being Rees. He and I, not with my good 
will, chummed in the same study for a 
term or two; but you must understand 
that there was not much else in common 
between us. Taffy was a Welshman, as 
you may suppose ; and if Taffy turned out 
a thief, it may have been through getting 
the bad name of it. He had also the 
character of being as mad as a hatter— 

“Why hatters, as a role, are mad, 
I do not know, nor does {t matter.” 


But the plain truth is that poor Rees 
behaved sometimes as if not quite in his 
right mind; and nobody envied me the 
privilege of seeing so much of him in our 
narrow quarters. 

I can’t get on with my story without 
giving you some idea of the geography of | 
its locality. We were boarders in the 
head-master's house—which was not his 
house, for he lived in a detached one close 
by, known as the Warden's Lodge. Be- 
tween his boarders’ premises on one side 
and the school buildings on the other, 
connected with both by a long passage, 
had recently been built a house for the ac- 
commodation of the younger masters, who, 
not having families or boarders of their 
own, lived here more comfortably than in 
lodgings. Opening off the passaze from 
our house to theirs was a room intended 
for the matron’s store-closet ; but, some- 
how, it was little used, unless as a re- 


other lumber. 

Well, soon after the beginning of the 
autumn term, I having brought from home 
a large hamper—the contents of which 
soon went the way of such things—Taffy 
one evening helped me to carry it to that 
lumber-room, as well he might, considering 
how much he had had to do with emptying 
it. This errand brought us near the door 
of the masters’ common-room while they 
were at dinner. On a table outside the 
door stood a large dish containing the | 
remains of two brace of birds, three of 
them in the condition of disjecta membra, 
but the fourth still untouched—just as it 
had come out from the banquet of our 
minor gods. For the moment, none of 
the servants were to be seen; so we boys 
stole down the empty passage to look and 
to sniff, though this, properly, was for- 
bidden ground to us. 

“Grouse, aren't they ?”’ said Taffy, and 
I remarked that the masters were lucky 
fellows to have such hampers sent them. 

“T say, wouldn't that one be jolly for 
our supper ?”’ Taffy went on. “I havea 
good mind to bag it.” 

“ Like to see you!” said I, never in the 
least supposing that he would venture to 
do anything of the sort. 

“ Here goes, then!’ and, to my amaze- 
ment and dismay, that mad fellow snatched 
up the whole grouse and bolted with it 
along the passage. 

“What are you about, man ?” cried I. 
“You will get into an awful scrape!” 

So Taffy seemed to be aware on speedy 
reflection, for, at the sound of approaching 
footsteps, he suddenly turned for hiding 
into the store-room already mentioned, 
where I followed him with renewed pro- 
tests. 

“Whatever tempted you to try such a 
trick ? You are sure to be found out!" 
I put my remonstrance on no higher 
ground, though I will say for myself that 
I would never have thought of prigging 
the leavings of a dinner-table. 


" citement. 


our own side of the house. 
myself the unwilling accomplice in an 
of petty larceny. 


Taffy, when I tried to make plain to hi 


you would tell.” 


scrape ?”” 


“Not a bit of it; the chances are it will 
never be missed!’ said Taffy, in high ex- 
“We must smuggle it up to 
our study, and have a splendid feed.” 

“But you are bound to be seen carrying 


it through the house.” 


“Couldn't you stow, it away under your 


jacket ?”’ said Taffy, who was himself thin 
and lanky, with his clothes always too 
tight for him. 


“No, indeed! I will have nothing to 


do with it.” 


“Then, I'll tell you what—we must hide 


it here till we get a chance of bringing it 
safe.” 


He was at no loss for a hiding-place. 


The room was half full of empty hampers 
like that one I had just added to the heap. 
Into the first that came handy Tatty’ 
popped his prize, covering it up with straw. 
Then we had to wait a minute or two, 
while servants were passing to and fro ix 
the passage. 


As soon as the coast wag 


clear, we slipped out and hurried off ta 
Thus I four 


w 


“Why, you dared me to do it!’’ s 
that I would have no hand in the busine 
“ You don’t mean to say that, after th: 


“Of course I don’t; but why do y 
want to get me with you into such a lo 


I was relieved that we at least im 
nobody who could bear witness against 
as seen in this part of the house, whe 
by rights, we had no business. Ap 
from the unpleasantness of having perh. 
to shield Taffy, according to those Med 
Persian laws which forbid a school 
to betray his comrades’ delinquencies, 
could see that it might be ditlicult for 
to prove my own innocence, especially 
Taffy stuck to the story of my “ darin: 
him to lay hands on the grouse, as he 
it. However clear my conscience was 
to this, I felt that I must have an awkwa@ 
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part to play in the inquiry which, it seemed, 
could not fail to follow the disappearance 
of such a tit-bit ; and I wished with all my 
heart that in this errand I had not been 
coupled with so dangerous a companion. 

Rees also appeared now to have partly 
realised the peril of his freak. He made 
no further proposal to get at the grouse 
for supper. When the time came, we sat 
down to our bare bread and cheese among 
the rest; then, though that greedy Taffy 
ate enough for two, he must needs whisper 
to me— 

“Tsay, if we only had zt in the study!” 

“ Bother, I don’t want to hear anything 
more about it,” was my answer. 

But could we expect to hear no more 
about it, and from those who would not 
lightly go without an answer? While we 
youngsters sat noisily at table in the hall, 
two of the prefects, Seton and Mellish, 
walking up and down to keep some show 
of order, a hush fell as there entered Mr. 
Wyatt, the house-master, or first-lieu- 
tenant of the Head in all that concerned 
his boarders’ discipline. Mr. Wyatt did 
not usually visit us at supper, and I at 
once suspected he had come about that 
unlucky bird, the more so when he 
beckoned Seton out to the door, where 
they stood talking in a low tone, as on 
some subject of importance. 

I kicked Taffy’s shins under the table, 
and if ever a boy looked frightened, it was 
he. Presently Mellish was called into 
council ; and when Mr. Wyatt went away, 
the prefects had a confabulation of their 
own. The other fellows couldn’t guess 
what all this was about; but two of us 
made uneasily sure.that the matter of the 
missing grouse had been put into the 
hands of the sixth form, to hold inquest 
on and deal with as might seem desirable. 
A prefect’s punishment was no joke, and 
these judges were more likely than the 
masters to get at the truth of such offences. 
Even if it could be concealed for a time, 
there was such a thing as running the 
gauntlet of the whole house for any crimi- 
nal detected in the end as having got the 
community into a scrape. 

So Taffy and I felt it a welcome respite 
when we were allowed to leave supper 
without a word being said of the terrors 
hanging over us. We rushed up to our 
study, and bolted the door that we might 
more freely give way to our mutual re- 
proaches. 

“Tsay, we are in for it,” ejaculated 
Taffy, dismally, for he was a kind of fellow 
in whom fits of reckless excitement alter- 
nated with a reaction into the most abject 
dumps. 

“What did I tell you, then, you idiot! 
And why do you say we? as if I ever 
meddled with the thing!” 

“Well, it was you put it into my 


“ Taiy 1 

“Yon said I daren’t do it. A fellow 
doesn't like to be chaffed for a coward.” 

“‘ How could I know you were such a 
fool as not to think I was joking ?”” 

** How was I to know you wouldn’t back 
me up, when you shoved me on to it?” 
whined Taffy. “You were to go halves, 
of course; but I never dreamt you were 
so mean as to get me into a scrape, and 
then try to sneak out of it.” 

“I wish I had never had anything to 
do with you and your scrapes!” ex- 
claimed I. 


“You wouldn’t say that if we had the 
grouse here,” retorted Taffy. 

Thus we went on wrangling, and got to 
high words, in the midst of which came a 
kick at our door. We ill-yoked accom- 
plices started in alarm, having so much 
cause to fear a summons before the autho- 
rities. It was indeed the voice of Mellish, 
the prefect, who now interrupted our de- 

ate. 

“Shut up that row, you youngsters, 
and get to your work!” he said, passing 


on. 
That was all. We drew our breath 
more freely. In case the prefect should 


return to see that his behests were obeyed, 
we got out our Euripides and dictionaries 
to prepare to-morrow’s lesson; but, speak- 
ing in whispers now, as if the walls had 
ears, we continued to discuss that absorb- 
ing subject. And the end of it was that I 
promised not only to keep Taffy’s secret, 
but even to assist him in making away 
with the corpus delicti, somehow or other. 
It would have been wiser of me to have 
had nothing more to do with the matter; 
but none of us are wise at all times; and, 
besides being touched by Taffy’s evident 
dread of discovery, I could not banish the 
notion that he might implicate me, either 
through cunning or stupidity—he had both. 

At length we set to work on our Greek, 
but you may guess that it was not very 
well learned, so that you will not be sur- 

rised to hear how next morning we both 
roke down in the lesson and had it all to 

write out. This was the first of a series 
of troubles which happened to me through 
that bird of ill-omen. Again and again 
had I cause to wish that I had never set 
eyes on it. And yet, not to keep the 
reader in suspense, as we were kept for days, 
the strange thing is that nothing was said 
about the grouse after all. It appeared 
never to have been missed; at all events, 
we heard of no inquiry over it. Our own 
suspicious fears were the only whips that 
drove us to repentance, none the less 
heartfelt that it turned out to be some 
other business on which Mr. Wyatt had 
been holding council with the prefects, 

Taffy and I slept in different dormi- 
tories, so I heard no more of the grouse 
that night, and you may be sure I took 
care not to say a word about it to any one. 
But I dreamed of the beast sitting on my 
breast like a nightmare and prophesying 
all sorts of evil. Next morning, while 
dressing, I tried to shake off these sinister 
anticipations, telling myself that so long 
as we held our tongues nobody could bring 
the theft home to Taffy, and he would get 
no chance to accuse me, as he seemed mad 
enough to do for the mere sake of having 
a companion in calamity. 

I meant to keep clear of him as long as 
I could, so as to hear the less of his con- 
fidences, and I did not go into our study 
before breakfast. But, for all my desire 
to have no more to do with the grouse, a 
certain fascination drew me towards it. 
Without asking him to accompany me, I 
found an excuse for paying a visit to that 
store-room where his booty was hidden. 
For one thing, I wanted to make sure 
that it was not my hamper in which he 
had stowed it away; at the time we had 
both been in such a flurry that I hardly 
noticed where he put it. 

But, as I cautiously approached the 
room, I heard voices within which brought 
me to a stop. 


“T can’t have the place littered up in 
this way,” our matron was saying, appa- 
rently to one of the maids. “ Ask James 
to come up and clear away these hampers ; 
and the boys must be told to find some 
other place for shooting their rubbish.” 

I quickly made off, scarcely knowing 
whether to be glad or sorry of what I had 
heard. On the whole, it seemed to me a 
good thing, unless James the porter took 
to looking into the hampers, which was 
not likely. Else, he would carry them off 
to pile up somewhere in a heap, beneath 
which the grouse would lie buried for 
months, and I felt as well pleased not to 
know what had become of it. 

Now I went to look for Taffy, and told 
him my news. 

“You will never see the grouse again, 
and I hope we shall never hear of it.” 

“ But it isn't in the hamper,” he said, 
with a look meant to be knowing. 

“Where on earth is it, then ?"’ 

“ You see, I got up very early.” 

“Well?” said I. 

“ And I went there to look after it.” 

“Well?” 

“ And I took it out.” 

“ Well?” I repeated impatiently. 

“Well, I was bringing it along, when I 
heard James coming to sweep out the 
rooms.” 

“ And what did you do?” 

“T slipped into the library, and hid it 
behind a big dictionary in three volumes.” 

“Was there ever dich an ass!" I ex- 
claimed. “Somebody is sure to find it 
there.” 

“T don’t think they will,” said Taffy, 
gaping like a fish in his silly way. ‘The 
dictionary was as dusty as if nobody had 
taken it out for the last year.” 

But just then we were surrounded by a 
throng of boys hurrying in to breakfast, 
in the midst of whose chaff and nonsense 
Tatly and I could have no more confi- 
dential conversation. I was left to rage 
internally at his folly in bestowing the 
grouse in such a place, and the chance 
through which he had found one of the 
bookcases unlocked. The library was open 
to all of us only on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days from twelve to one o’clock, the pre- 
fects taking week about to be in charge of 
giving out books. Each of the masters had 
a key; the sixth form also were free of 
it, and any other boy who got permission 
for a special purpose. A dozen people 
might be rummaging the shelves every 
day. This was Wednesday morning, when 
Taffy had the right to present himself on 
the excuse of taking out a story-book; but 
there were sure to be a lot of other fellows 
about, and, anyhow, the prefect in charge; 
how then was he to get at the grouse with- 
out being noticed ? 

Secrecy would be doubly needful if after 
breakfast the theft came to be denounced, 
as I expected, for this was a time the pre- 
fects commonly chose to hold their in- 
formal courts of justice. I wondered that 
Taffy would go on laughing and chattering, 
flinging pellets of bread at his neighbours, 
behaving in his lunatic way, when such 
a sword of Damocles hung over our meal. 
He was in the wildest spirits again, as if 
he believed himself really to have got rid 
of the grouse for good. But my forebod- 
ings were not justified. Breakfast ended, 
the prefects went off to their own room or 
to the fives-court, without a word about 
a “row.” IJt.was very strange. Then I 
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took to imagining that so serious a matter 
might have been laid before the Head. 

I did not find an opportunity of talking 
privately to Taffy till we were in school. 
There, after our catastrophe over Ewi- 
pides, I whispered in his ear— 

“ You must go to the library at twelve, 
and try to fetch it away somehow. It will 
never do to leave the thing there.” 

“ All right—I'll try,” he muttered back, 
just when, as ill-luck would have it, the 
master's eye fell upon us, and he gave us 
both an hour’s detention for talking in 
school, which did not put me into a more 
cheerful humour. 

This detention was a new and unpopular 
punishment among us. It meant being 
Kept in school from twelve to one, the very 
hour at which we might visit the library. 
Most of the masters, indeed, enjoying this 
confinement as little as did the culprits 


committed to them, would release us a 
few minutes short of the hour, if we had 


sat out the rest without giving trouble. - 


But Mr. Wyatt, to whose turn it fell to 
keep detention that day, was a hard man 
in such matters; and, annoyed because 
some of us went on looking at our watches 
and giving other plain hints of restless- 
ness, he would not let us go till one o’clock 
struck. 

Taffy and I flew round to the library, 
where we found the prefect already com- 
ing away. This was Mellish, who had been 
a prefect only since the beginning of the 
term, and was very fussy and consequential 
about his functions. 

“Now then! if you want a book*you 
should come in time,” was the salutation 
to us. ‘i 

“Oh, Mellish, please! 
tained.” 


“Then you will be all the better of hay- 
ing more time to give to your work, in- 
stead of reading novels and such-like. You 
must wait now till Saturday.” 

“ But mayn’t we just go in and look if 
there's any book I should like to have on 
Saturday?" 

“Nonsense! Get along! You will be 
late for dinner, too, if you don’t look out.” 

“That’s no great matter,” said Taffy, 
“ when it’s sure to be boiled mutton to-day, 
and no pudding. Why don’t we have fish, 
and game, and things, like the masters ?”" 

I could hardly believe my ears when I 
heard him coolly touching on this dan- 
gerous point. But Mellish only laughed 
at him, as everybody did at Taffy’s silly 
talk. I took this for a comforting sign 


' that, as yet, nothing had been found out 
We were de- | 


about the grouse. 
(To be continued.) 


A CORAL PRISON; OR, THE BOY HERMITS OF THE INDIAN OCEAN. 
A TALE OF THE MALDIVE ISLES. 


By Davin Ker, 


Author of “ For Life and Death," “ Through the Darkness,” “ Drowned Gold,” ete. 


S [I there nothing in sight yet, Jake?” 
“Nary thing, Bob ; but don’t talk so 
loud—I guess poor Louis is asleep.”* 

“ Best thing for him, poor little chap; 
he won't feel it while he’s asleep. I only 
wish I could sleep a bit, too; but how's a 
fellow to sleep with his throat and tongue 
red hot, and all the skin off his lips as if 
he’d been drinkin’ bilin’ water ?” 

Then the two boys were silent, and 
stared hageardly with their sunken eyes 
at the clear, sunlit, cruel sky overhead, 
and the bright, beautiful, merciless sea all 
around them. 

Sky and sea, sea and sky. A tremen- 
dous solitude, a dreary and awful silence. 


scorching glare, against which the tattered 
strip of sail-cloth spread out over the raft 


upon two or three broken spars was a : 


frail defence indeed. Tar as the eye 


could reach there was neither sight nor | 


sound of life. It seemed as if the world 
and all that breathed on it were dead, and 
only they left living, living on. 

Little Louis turned and moaned in his 
feverish sleep, and the two elder boys bent 
over him tenderly. 

It was but too plain that this was no 
refreshing slumber of repose, and that 
even in his dreams the worn-out sufferer 
was hannted by an ever-present sense of 
the misery t was devouring them all. 
The small, childlike features worked con- 
vulsively, the teeth were set, the thin 
haads were clenched as though in a mortal 
struggle, and the few French words that 
burst from his quivering lips came forth 
harsh and broken as if by a spasm of 
pain. 

“ He's dreaming about the fire,” whis- 
pered Bob Harris to Jake Merritt; “do 
you hear how he keeps on saying ‘ Feu, 
feu’?” 

The Massachusetts boy answered only 
by an instinctive shudder, for the very 


CHAPTER I.—ON THE RAFT. 


sound of the fatal word seemed to carry 
them back at once to the burning ship 
from which they had escaped as if by 
miracle three nights before, though to all 


appearance the tire had spared them only ; 


to let them die by the lingering agony of 
thirst and hunger. 
In a moment the whole scene was 


| before them again in all its terrible vivid- 


ness—the fierce red glare breaking sud- , 


denly through the blackness of midnight ; 


the roar and crackle of the flames as | 


they coiled around the bulwarks, or darted 
their long tongues of fire in and out of the 
rigging; the crash of blazing spars as 


| they fell thundering upon the deck, or 
No shade, no shelter ; only one blistering, | 


hissed in the sullen waters below; the 
savage cries of the brutal sailors, who beat 
them back from the already overcrowded 
boats; the frantic struggle to piece their 
raft together before the flames (whose hot 
breath came nearer and nearer every 
moment) could reach and devour them; 
and their flight at last upon the few frail 
planks which were all that lay between 


them and death, with the ship one red } 


roaring blaze behind them, while the fire- 
lit sea all around was flashed into dancing 
ripples of flame by the seores of hungry 
sharks that were specding up from every 
side toward the fatal glare which promised 
them a rich harvest of prey. 

Bob dipped his burning hand in the 
cool sea-water, and then laid it gently 
upon Louis's parched forehead. The cool- 
ing touch appeared to soothe the little 
sufferer, who murmured softly “ Merci, 
chére mére,’ as his dreams restored him 
for one happy moment to the loving arms 
that would never enfold him again. 

The remaining two of the five cast- 
aways were sitting at the further end of 
the raft, just within the shadow of the 
rude awning. One of them—who had the 
light hair, broad face, and strong, large- 
boned frame of a North German—was 


playing a fishing-line in the water (baited 
with a red rag from his tattered flannel 
shirt) in a listless way which showed he had 
little hope of success. 

The other sat crouching with his elbows 
on his knees, and his chin propped upon 
his clenched hands, looking straight before 
him with a blank, unseeing stare that 
showed no remnant of that overflowing 
Irish drollery which Mike O’Brien had 
hitherto preserved under all hardships. 
and even under the constant ill-usage of 
the captain and crew. 

Suddenly Louis opened his eves with a 
happy smile, which instantly faded as he 
looked around him. 

“ Ociel ! it was only von dream, den! I 
tink ve all go on ze shore, and it was si 
beau—so fine!” 

But just then his wandering glance 
became fixed and piercing, and, stretching 
out his wasted hand, he cried excitedly : 

“Terre, terre! Dere it is—ze veree 
land I did dream of!” 

Bob and Jake looked eagerly where he 
was pointing, and started as they also 
thought they could make out land, or 
something very like it, in that direction, 
though Mike O’Brien and Karl Hoffmann, 
after looking their hardest, declared that 
they could see nothing. 

But after a long pause, during which 
the current bore them steadily toward the 
supposed land, a general shout told that 
there could be no further question about 
it. Not many miles to the south-west lay 
a small, low, thickly-wooded island, at one 
end of which towered a tall, spear-pointed 
crag, crowned by three palu-trees. 

“Guess that must be one of the Mal- 
dive Isles.” said Jake Merritt. “I know 
they’re somewhere hereabouts, and we’ ve 
been goin’ right toward ‘em all this 
while.” 

As thev neared the islet cornfields and 
plantations began to show themselves here 
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and there among the trees, behind which 
Jake thought he could distinguish houses. 
A few minutes later he announced that 
he was now quite sure of it, and that 
there appeared to be a good many of them. 
In fact, it was not long before the whole 
party could make out a number of small 
thatched houses of the ordinary Eastern 
type, half buried in rich tropical vegeta- 
tion. 

All these signs of peace and comfort 
made the spot seem a perfect Paradise to 
the famished and wave-tossed castaways, 
who now gave free vent to their delight. 

“Ven I do come on ze shore,” said 
Louis, with a sudden flush of joy on his 
wan face, “I sall sleep for tree day!” 

“And Oi'll make an illigant supper of 
thim cocoanuts, annyhow,” cried Mike 
O'Brien, with sparkling eyes. 

“Und for me, I zall drink zo moch 
wasser as could float one buat!” added 
Karl Hoffmann, licking his thirsty lips at 
the thought. 

Nearer they came—nearer-—nearer still 
—till at last they seemed to be barely four 
or five miles from the coveted land, every 
point of which was now perfectly clear. 
Then suddenly the great pinnacle of rock 


appeared to reel and quiver, the graceful | 


palms grew blurred and dim a; if seen 
through a wet glass, and the beautiful 
Picture melted away like a dream, leaving 
not a trace behind. 

“Och! what's this at all, at all?” 
cried Mike O’Brien, in dismay. 

The reply came from Bob Harris’s 
cracked and bleeding lips, in a voice 
scarcely audible : 

“It's death to us all!” 


CHAPTER II.—THROUGH DARKNESS AND 
STORM. 


UT our heroes soon had something else 

to think about. Hardly had the last 

trace of the mirage disappeared, when 

signs of evil began to show themselves on 

every. side, such as even these young 
sailors could not mistake. 

A hot, close, oppressive feeling seemed 
to fill the whole air, deepening the ghostly 
effect of the terrible silence, which was 
not like the stillness of repose, but the 


grim hush that heralds the approach of ' 


some awful catastrophe. Far in the dis- 
tance, a grey. spectral haze v as beginning 
to spread itself upward toward the setting 
sun, the light of which was growing 
ominously sickly and dim. 

Little by little, the gathering dimness 
overspread the whole western sky. Nota 
breath of wind stirred the hot, lifeless air, 
and beneath that deepening gloom the 
dead, glassy smoothness of the great waste 
of waters looked weird and unearthly. 

The boys, who had sunk down hope- 
lessly when the phantom island melted 
away, all rose from their places as if obey- 
ing an order, and proceeded to make fast 
little Louis with ropes to the strongest 
part of the raft ; having done which, they 
secured themselves in like manner. Not 
a word was spoken by any one while they 
did so. They had no time to waste in 
talking, and no words were needed to tell 
them what was at hand. 

But, quick though they were with their 
work, it was finished not a moment too 
soon. Scarcely had the last knot been 


tied, when the sun plunged into the sea 
like a red-hot cannon-ball. Night rushed 
upon day. The darkening sky overhung 
the darkening sea like a roof of black 
marble. 

Suddenly a blinding glare of lightning 
tore up the great mass of blackness from 
east to west. Then came a clap of thunder, 
like a hundred pieces of brass cannon all 
red at once, and the tropical storm was 
upon them in all its terrors. 

Away they flew like straws driven by 
a@ whirlwind, deafened by the thunder, 
blinded by the lashing spray, and half- 
strangled by the furious wind, which 
seemed to tear the very breath from their 
lips. Up and down, up and down—now 
buried in a gloomy 4ollow between two 
great hills of water, now hurled far aloft 
on the foaming crest of a giant wave, 
which stood out horribly bright for one 
moment in the blue glare of the lightning. 

No rest, no mercy, no hope. Crash upon 
crash, the great billows came leaping and 
roaring on. The lightning flamed and 
flared through the inky sky till it wes all 
| ablaze, and the sharp, rattling cannonade 
of the thunder never ceased. The whole 
| universe seemed one great battle. 

Five boys upon a tiny raft, in the full 
fury of a tempest which could have cap- 
sized w five-thousand-ton steamer like a 
rocking-chair. A few thin planks, a few 
twists of rope, against the whole might of 
the Indian Ocean in its wrath, 

At times a dreadful sense of loneliness 
fell crushingly upon each of the forlorn 
lads in turn, as he thought that whatever 
might happen to him, even the comrades 
who were close beside him could give him 
no help, and that he was practically alone 
with the storm and the darkness. Again 
and again an awful fear crept over one or 
other of the boys that all his companions 
had been swept off into the hungry sea, 
and that he alone was left. It was only 
by stretching out his hand to touch them 
that he could make sure of their being 
still there; for the keenest sight was 
powerless against that blinding spray, and 
the lustiest shout would have been as 
utterly unheard amid that sky-rending up- 
roar as an infant's wail amid the cannon- 
thunder of Gettysburg or Sedan. 

But the lightness of the raft was its 
safety. It rose like a bubble upon the 
mountain waves, and although the cast- 
aways were drenched through and through 
by the floods of water that broke over 
them, they succeeded in keeping their 
places. Their great fear now was that the 
; fastenings which held them might give 
way, or that the raft itself might fall to 
pieces and be scattered like chips over the 
wild waters. 

How long that night lasted none of them 
could ever have told; it seemed to com- 
press into its few hours whole ages of 
agony. But at length the rage of the 
storm began to abate. The thunder grew 
fainter, the lightning glared less fiercely, 
the fury of the wind lulled by degrees, 
while, far away in the distance, a pale 
streak of light crept timidly along the edge 
of the great gulf of blackness. The day 
was beginning to dawn. 

And now came a still mcre welcome 
sign. The boys had barely time to make 
out each other’s white, haggard faces 
(which looked doubly ghastly in the dim 
greyness of the coming dawn) when there 
broke over them one of those heavy squalls 


of rain in which a tropical storm expends 
the last of its failing strength, more 
precious at that moment to the worn-out 
castaways than a shower of coined gold. 

With upturned faces and open mouths, 
the eager boys sucked in the priceless drops 
that came pelting down, while at every 
draught new strength and life seemed to 
run like fire through their nerveless frames. 
With this fresh vigour came fresh hope, 
and when the rain ceased, Bob Harris's 
cheery shout of “ Never say die, boys!" 
was heartily echoed by the whole band. 

“Guess I feel a heap better’n I did half 
an hour ago,” said Jake Merritt, expand- 
ing his chest with a grunt of satisfaction. 
“T kinder notion we'll stand another bout 
yet, ‘fore we cave in.” 

And now the clouds rolled away, and the 
deep rich blue of the tropical sky shone 
out once more, and the rising sun broke 
forth in all its splendour, making the 
liquid mountains that heaved on every 
side flash and sparkle like diamonds. The 
young sailors at length ventured to cast 
off the lashings that bound them to the 
raft, and stretched their cramped and stif- 
fening limbs with an intense enjoyment 
of which no one who has not actually felt 
it can have any idea. : 

“Now, if we could only raise some 
breakfast,” muttered Bob, who hada true 
British appetite, “we shouldn't be so badly 
off, after all.’ 

But just then Jake (who was the keen- 
est-sighted of the five) gave a sudden start, 
and arching his hand over his eyes, looked 
fixedly towards the south-west. 

“Say, boys,’”’ cried he, excitedly, “ there 
ain’t nary foolin’ in it this time. If that 
ain’t land yonder, I’m a Mexikin!” 

To the rest this news seemed (especially 
after their bitter disappointment of the day 
before) too good to be true ; but it was true, 
nevertheless. Plain against the brighten- 
ing sky, from which the last clouds were 
just disappearing, stood up a dark clump 
of tall, slender palm-trees. : 

“ Ain't it a bully place, boys? Ireckon 
this goes ahead of Robinson Crusoe's 
island consid’able some.” 

In truth, the new islet-—which was now 
near enough to give them a clear view of 
it-—appeared to be surpassingly beautiful. 
Hardly more than twelve feet above the 
water at any point, it seemed to rest like 
a slumbering bird upon the shining sur- 
face of the blue sunlit sea, through which 
the curving reefs of white coral broke every 
here and there in sudden flashes of bright- 
ness as keen and dazzling as the edge of 
an Eastern sword. 

Within these reefs lay a wide expanse 
of calm water, still and glassy as an Italian 
lake, between the rich summer blue of 
which and the deep shadowy green of the 
clustering trees lay a narrow belt of smooth 
white sand, firm and level as a marble 
pavement. Beyond this the whole shore 
was clothed down to the very edge of the 
beach with the wonders of tropical vegeta- 
tion—the fresh green of the wild fig, the 
dark glossy richness of the citron, the vas¥ 
flag-like plantain, the great pyramid a 
the bread-fruit-tree with its green globes 
hanging like bells beneath its long saw- 
edged leaves, and high over all, erect and 
stately as an Indian chief, the tall pillar- 
like stem and feathery crest of the mag- 
nificent cocoa-palm, the king of the tropical 
forest. 
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Seen in the soft bright beauty of early 


morning, the whole spot looked as peace- 
ful and lovely as a new world on the day 
of its creation. 


all. Around the barrier-reef, the entire 
sea was one gnashing ring of white-tipped 


breakers, bursting upon the coral wall in 


But between them and 
this haven of rest lay the deadliest peril of 


island here, and if we git chucked on to 
that reef in the middle of all that muss, I 


guess we'll be whipped to shucks in half 


aminute. Unship them spars, and let's 


try and work the old raft round under the 
lee of the land, and then I reckon we'll fix 
to get ashore somehow.” 

He seized one of the broken spars as he 


unequal to the strain of such an exhaust- 
ing struggle. Just as they were slowly 
working toward the more sheltered side, a 
strong eddy suddenly whirled them round, 
and threw them right in the path of an 
enormous billow, which caught them up 
and bore them to their doom straight and 
swift as an arrow. 


into the air with a deep hollow roar that 


could be plainly heard even at that dis- 
tance. | 


vast spouts of angry foam, which flew high | 


“Say, boys, this won't do,” cried Jake 
Merritt; “we're on the wind'ard side o’ the 


spoke, and three of his four comrades (for 
poor little Louis was too utterly worn-out 
for any further effort) promptly followed 
his example. | 


But, although they at first seemed to be 
making way, their failing strength was 


(To be continued.) 


“ Hold fast, all!” shouted Merritt. 

But the words were lost in a deafen- 
ing roar, as the great wave, exploding in 
a whirl of boiling foam and lashing spray, 
dashed them right upon the merciless 
reef, 
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“Pigeons and crows! 
Pigeons and crows! 

Til get the clappers and knock ye down back'ards— 
So fly away home.” 


scaring-boy sat perched on a gate with 
his clappers hanging idly by him. He 
had been in the field since half-past five 
that morning. and the rooks had led 
him a life. 
self hoarse in clearing one corner of the 
twenty-acre than down they flapped right 
at the other end, and he had to struggle 
across the fallow, hot and breathless, to 
scatter the enemy's ranks in that direc- 
tion. 

A searing-boy’s life is one of arduous 
toil, and so he seemed to think, as he 
dangled his legs, limp and spent, and 
watched the black cloud of rooks settling 
with caws of glee in the very most distant 
spot in the field. His was not a poetical 
nature, else he might have smiled, even 
in his hottest and most breathless mo- 
ments; for who would not choose rather 
to dangle his legs on a grey old gate than 
curl them up under a wooden form in 
school on such a morning as this? To 
right and left were masses of delicate 
creamy blackthorn blossom against the 
dusky blue of the distant woods, with the 
red fallows stretching away up the hill to 
the tender pearly sky, and here and there 
a light powdering of green to tell that 
spring was come. Where the brook ran 
along the bottom of the hill the silver 
sallows were gleaming, and last year's 
reeds all dead gold, and the warm, brown, 
shooting branches of the young saplings. 
And to be able to reflect, as he kicked his 
gate and aimed clods at the water-rats, 
that other boys were cooped up in the 
schoolroom, and couldn’t feel the warm 
south wind, nor smell the breath of violets: 


No sooner did he yell him- | 


THE TALE OF A PIG. 
AN ARCADIAN STORY. 


CHAPTER I. 


that came so softly to his unworthy nose, 
nor hear the silver carols of that speckled 
thrush in the blackthorn, nor live in sweet 
ignorance of book-learning and happy 
emptiness of brain—all this might, and 
ought, to have made up for any amount 
of rooks. 

But the scaring-boy didn’t think of all 
this, and if he had I am afraid he would 
not have seen much matter for rejoicing. 
He gazed at the returning ranks of his 
enemies, and muttered testily, “Burn 
their old jackets, theer tha coom agen. 
| In got to goo right o’er twenty-acre orter 
vem? 

“Traps, Harry,” said a voice suddenly. 
The scaring-boy tumbled off the gate 
with the start he gave, and then, picking 
himself up, he touched his cap, and 
hurried off to a neighbouring hedge, 
where, beside his dinner bundle, lay a 
folding easel,sketching-stool,and paint-box. 
The owner of the voice came through 
the gate, and began tramping over the 
soft earth, while the scering-boy followed 
with the “ traps.” 
“ How are the crows now ?”’ she asked. 
“Wuss nor ever, miss,” said he, plain- 
tively. “They doant care a mossel for 
, the clappers. They settle down right i’ 
| front o’ your noase a’most.”” 
“Too bad; you should have a gun.” 
“They won't let me, miss. Mas’r he’s 
bin oop once or twice wi’ the gun and 
' killed two or three on ’em, an’ I’ve set 
’em up for scares; but, there! they doant 
care for that nuther.”” 
And, sure enough, dotted about the field 
were hedge-stakes from which dangled 
; gaunt and staring, hung up by one leg, 
the stiffened corpses of several marauders 
cut off untimely in their sins. 
“Why, Harry! who has done this?” 
“Th’ole ug, miss.” 


“ He ain't been oop the last day or two. 
M'appen he’s gone i' th’ village. He done 
that last week afore I could drive him 
out.” 

“Can't they keep him at home, then ?"” 

“Not they. Nothink won't, miss,” 
said the boy, with a sad expressive wag of 
his shock head. re 

“ Between the pig and the crows, Harry, 
you have your hands full,” said she, sym- 
pathetically. 

The scaring-boy assented to this with a 
full heart and a vigorous nod, and having 
arrived at the brook he began to fix the 
young lady’s easel, arrange her stool, and 
get out a big board from a hiding-place in 
the bank, which he placed on the ground 
for her feet to rest upon. 

She, being eager for work, said no more, 
but unstrapped her canvas and began. 

The scaring-boy watched in silence as 
she touched in the branches of the sallows, 
and, seeing she had quite forgotten every- 
thing else, he turned away and began 
another expedition after the rooks, who 
were making the most of their oppor- 
tunities at the top of the field. Three 
hours went by, she painting steadily, he 
tramping and shouting, while the wind 
whispered among the reeds and ruffled 
the shining brook; all the sweet scents of 
spring-time filled the air, all the sweet 
sounds of spring-time rose around. And 
the scaring-boy began to yearn for his 
dinner. He looked anxiously towards the 
easel, and at last saw with joy the palette 
laid down and the young lady waving her 
brushes to him. Down the hill he went, 


eager for the share of sandwiches he knew 
he would get, and perhaps a slice of cake. 

So they had dinner together, and he got 
her some water from the brook in her 
little horn mug, and the best part of his 
day began. She was a very nice young 


They had come to a place where the 
straight rows of springing wheat were 
rudely interrupted by gashes and chasms. 
Marks of a cloven foot were deeply dented 
into the soft earth, and dire confusion 
reigned around. 


After he had been in the Wars? 


lady—at least, he thought so. She showed 
the kindest interest in the rooks, and the 
old hog, and all his other woes; and she 
gave him such good things to eat. 

“I'n found a warbler’s nest, miss,” he 
said, after a half-hour of munching. 
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“ Let’s go and look, then.” So she gave 
8 last critical glance at her work, strapped 
it up, and, leaving the easel and stool 
standing, they went down the brook-side. 

All was very quiet for some time, and 
then an old dog-fox came lightly galloping 
over the hill. He looked back once or 
twice, and hurried faster; then he came 
to the brook. He searched along for 
means to cross, started at the sight of the 
alarming three-legged object on the bank, 
and, knowing well that those members 
were intended by nature to be four in 
number, and to run away on as fast as 
possible, he felt at once that three im- 
movable ones were uncanny, and to be 
shunned by an honest fox who valued his 
skin. So he fied the other way, and at 
last spied a willow trunk which had fallen 


opposite bank. Cautiously he went along 
the promontory, and, giving a brave leap, 
landed among the reeds, to the amaze- 
ment of a water-hen, who rushed from 
her hole screaming. He went off quickly 
enough, and the water-hen got over her 
alarm gradually, and with much chattering 
and bustle. 

Over the hill came a distant holloa, and 
a hound appeared against the sky; then 
more followed, then the huntsmen and 
the whole field swept over the ridge and 
galloped down to the brook in fine style. 
Over they went, splashing and struggling, 
and up the opposite bank. No more was 


heard for a long time, and then the young ' 


| Then she took up her canvases. 
in the water and nearly reached to the © 


lady and the scaring-boy came slowly 
back along the brook-side, he making 
alarums and excursions now and again, 
and she stopping to look about and sketch. 
She had a few primroses in the front of 
her grey gown, and a bit of “palm” in 
her straw hat; her cheeks were rosy with 
the wind, and her sketch-book had several 
dainty drawings added to it. By this 
time the sun was getting down the sky, 
and gleams of light came through pale 
blue rifts in the clouds. 


“Pigeons and crows! 
Pigeons and crows! 

T2 get the clappers and knock ye down back’ards— 
Fly away bume,” 


sang the scaring-boy. 


“Good-bye, Harry,” she said, turning 
away; “I'll be here to-morrow.” 

She went through the gate into the 
road, leaving her young squire to take 
care of the easel, stool, and box, and 
sauntered along, laughing at the antics of 
a small rabbit who was whisking his little 
white tail about a few yards in advance. 


She had not gone very far when by came 
one of the hunt. He rode softly along } 
the side of the road, and he and his horse | 
were splashed all over. Soon he overtook ; 
the girl, and pulled off his hat with an | 
eager request that he might carry her 
icture for her. So he sprang off his 


| 
orse and walked along beside her. They | 


went slowly towards the village, chatting 


RE are many stories in history stranger 


THE STORY OF ADMIRAL “SNIP.” 


or wilder far than any ever drawn by ' 


pen of novelist or dramatist, but some are so 
buried in forgetfulness that when unearthed 
and brought to light again they read “ too 
strange to be true.’ Such is the story of 
Admiral “ Snip”! How many visitors to the 
“back of the island,” as the inhabitants call 
the southern shores of the Isle of Wight, have 
ever heard of the tailor's apprentice who 
became an Admiral? 

About the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, a poor boy was born at Bonchurch, 
where the leafy, rocky cliffs of Wight dip 
down into the Channel—a northern Riviera, 
of mild and sunny clime. 
remote was the Isle of Wight in those days, 
though, not many years before, a fugitive 
king had sought shelter in the fortress in its 
midst. There were but few roads across the 
bleak downs, and through the forests and oak 
coppices with which it was in great part 
covered. There was but one coach in the 
island, Sir John Oglander tells us—his own, 
—and “no foxes, and no lawyers.” New- 
port was the only town, though there were 
one or two petty boroughs on the northern 
shore, mere villages, but returning Mem- 
bers to Parliament. Ventnor, Cowes, and 
Ryde were not. Bonchurch was an ultima 
Thule. 

Thomas Hopson’s parents died when he 
was very young. leaving their orphan boy to 
the tender mercies of the parish. In those 
days the poor-law guardians of an out-of-the- 
way spot like Bonchurch were not more en- 
lightened than similar functionaries in more 
modern days. They apprenticed the lad, 
and he, like Dick Whittington, Oliver Twist, 


By E. L. Cur#ett, 


and other virtuous apprentices, ran away. 
They apprenticed him to a tailor at Niton. 
Niton lies on the Undercliff, that strange 
jumble of rock and landslip, smiling cop- 
pice and arid limestone terrace, which lies 
beneath St. Catherine’s Head. In those 
days there was no great lighthouse, with its 
vast appliance of steam fog-horn and revolv- 
ing light. High up on the down, by the 
little hermitage erected by the worthy medi- 
eval knight, Sir Hugh, stood a rude wooden 
beacon. This was all the guide vessels had 
along that dangerous coast, for then, as now, 
St. Catherine's, with Portland Bill and the 


, Start, were the sign-posts for ships coming up 


Very wild and | 


Channel. 

They bound Thomas Hopson to a tailor, 
these discriminating guardians. But the | 
boy's whole soul was at sea. Those were 
stirring times in our home waters. The 
Dutch, under De Reuter and De Witt, had it 
pretty much theirown way. The times were 
past when 


“all Europe did shake 

At the mention of Cromwell and Admiral Blake.” 

The “ Merry Monarch ” was in the pay of 
the “Grand Monarque,” and the air was full 
of ‘wars and rumours of wars.” 

One day the juvenile population of the 
little village of the Undercliff, the tailor’s 
apprentice among them, gathered on the 
clitfs to see a lordly sight. This was nothing 
less than the British fleet rounding St. 
Catherine. A fine show they must have 
made, those great three-deckers with their 
lofty sterns, their curved bows, and their 
floating clouds of white canvas, “stalking 
the waters like a thing of life.” A Naval 
Review in those days of the same number of 


and lingering among the hedgerows and 
by the duck-pond, where the old drake 
looked wisely at them with his head very 
much on one side, and quacked his views 
with emphasis. I cannot tell you what 
his thoughts were, but he watched the 
scarlet coat and grey dress as the wearers 
went down the long street through which 
the brook ran, spanned here and there by 
low, grey stone bridges, and over one of 
the bridges to the Kectory gates. And 
the old drake, after seeing her shake hands 
and go inside, and watching him turn 
slowly away to the doctor’s, looked around 
upon his numerous wives and families 
and flapped his wings for two or three 
minutes. He seemed as if he would 
make a remark on the circumstance, but 
on reflection changed his mind and par- 
took of a worm. 

She went in, but now her grey dress 
had a big bunch of primroses in it, and 
her hands were full too. 

The sun went down over the twenty- 
acre, the scaring-boy gave a final yell, 
and went home, and the rooks made for 
their nests in a spinney twenty miles away. 
It is the nature of rooks not to stay quietly 
at home, but to fly miles and miles in 
search of mischief, which, when found, they 
get into at once. But, when you come to 
consider, perhaps this peculiarity is not 
wholly contined to rooks ! 


(To be continued.) 


Author of “ The Grey Cavalier," “ The Shout of D'Asias,” ete. 


ships as the Jubilee saw gathered at Spit- 
head, would have been a sight worth seeing. 
There were no half-sunken iron pots, grovel- 
ling about the water. No wonder that the 
island-bred Jad’s ambition was tired, and that, 
without a word to those around him, he 
jumped into a boat and rowed off to the 
largest vessel of the Fleet, which flew the 
Admiral’s pennon. 

History does not relate what errand he 
happened exactly to be bent upon. Perhaps 
this was the piratical expedition on which 
Sir Robert Holmes, later a Governor of the 
Isle of Wight, and who lies buried at Yar- 
mouth, was despatched, before war was 
actually declared. He was to waylay and 
capture a homeward-bound fleet of Dutch 
merchantmen from Smyrna, whose freight 
was valued at a million and a half. 

Those were the days of “ pressing,” and a 
zealous lad like Master Hopson was not 
likely to be declined for the King’s service by 
Sir Robert. And it came to pass, ere evening 
fell, the tailor’s ’prentice found himself not 
only a sailor, but in the thick of an eiigage- 
ment. It was hand-to-hand fighting at that 
time, no pounding away into the horizon 
with guns that carry eight miles. The huge 
wooden fortresses lay almost side by side ere 
they went in at each other. 

After a few hours of the game the new 
volunteer asked a shipmate how long it was 
likely to last. 

“Till the Dutchman's struck his flag, of 
course,” was the reply. 

“Oh, is that all!” rejoined the tailor’s 
apprentice. 

Forthwith, amid the din and smoke of the 
battle, was done a brave deed. Climbing the 
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shrouds, and crossing the main yard, Hopson, 
unobserved, mounted the Dutch Admiral’s 
mast-head. Not bad for a land-lubber whose 
only practice could have been in climbing 
the rocky heights of St. Catherine’s ! 

Presently the British tars noticed that the 
enemy’s flag was down, and with a British 
cheer they boarded the vessel, while the crew, 
in confusion, forsook their guns. Imagine 
the astonishment of the Admiral and his 
officers, when Hopson appeared on deck bear- 
ing the Dutch flag. There were some mar- 
tinets who would have court-martialled him 
for his pains, on plea of want of discipline! 
But the Admiral, more discerning than the 
poor-law guardians of Bonchurch, saw the 
staff the lad was made of, and promoted him 
upon the spot. 

Six years after, Thomas Hopson became 
8 captain, and stood high in the favour of 
James II. William promoted him in the first 
year of his reign, when Hopson “ hoisted his 
admiral’s pennant on board the Breda.” For 
many years he bravely upheld the honour of 
his country under the great Admiral Rus- 
sell, later the Earl of Orford and Prime Minis- 
ter under William, in many engagements 
against the French both off the coasts of 
France, and in the Mediterranean. But Hop- 
son’s greatest achievement was against the 
Spaniards in the first year of Queen Anne. 

Sir George Rooke (who took Gibraltar) and 
the Duke of Ormond were in charge of the 
English fleet which sailed in the summer of 
1702 for Spain, which had now allied herself 
with France. 


Nx Oriente lux, and if truth is to be 

told, even the light of so thoroughly 

British a game as football seems to have 
arisen in the farthest East. 

The people of Burma, the merriest and 
most light-hearted people on the face of the 
earth, are essentially a sport-loving tribe, de- 
lighting in pony-racing and boat-racing, box- 
ing, wrestling, and every form of sporting 
contest ; and among their many national pas- 
times, handed down apparently from remote 
antiquity, perhaps none is more universally 
popular than football. 

Every day of the year, in the cool of the 
evening, after scorching heat or floods of rain, 
ona hundred village greens, by the banks of 
unnumbered streams, and in the open spaces 
of every town in the country, the leading 
spirits among the sport-loving Burmese youth 
may be seen contending in the graceful con- 
test to which the name of football is given. 

And genuine football it is, although the 
application of the name may seem strange 
when we come to regard alike the ball, the 
players, and the nature of the game—when 


we note that hardly more space is needed for | 


the play than the accomplished skater asks 
for his figure of eight; that the game has 
neither beginning nor end; that no sides are 
taken; that there is neither goal nor bounds, 
neither rally nor scrimmage, nor any need 
of exceptionally stalwart frame. 

To begin with, the ball itself is wholly un- 
like any football ever seen in Europe. A 
hollow sphere of polished bamboo wicker, 
with wide interstices, twice the size of a 
cricket-ball, it’ is most like those well-known 
Chinese balls of carved ivory—sold in nests, 
one within another ; but while hardly less hard 
than ivory, it has the lightness and almost 
the elasticity of cork. 


This joint command led to ! 


much bickering on the part of the com- 
manders, and to a disaster at Fort St. Mary. 
After this failure, a rich convoy of galleons 
laden with silver from South America hav- 
ing taken refuge in the Bay of Vigo, Rooke 
and Ormond turned their attention to such 
a tempting prize. Valuable time, however, 
wasted at Cadiz had enabled the Spaniards 
| to fortify the harbour with a large battery 
and a gigantic boom laid across the mouth 
of the bay. It was Admiral “Snip,” as he 
had been nicknamed, who, in his ship the 
Torbay, forced the boom alone and un- 
aided, amid the fire of the allied fleets and 
of the batteries on shore. A fire-ship, that 
terror of the naval warfare of the period, 
came out against the Torbay and her brave 
commander, and for a while her destruction 
seemed imminent. But the fire-ship had been 
got ready in such haste, that many barrels 
of snuff had been left on board, and when she 
exploded these extinguished the flames, and 
rendered her harmless. 

In the track of the plucky Torbay came 
the rest of the fleet. The Spaniards made a 
stout resistance, removed some of their rich 
cargo and fired their vessels. Nevertheless, 
some ten men-of-war, several galleons, and 
seven millions of pieces of eight, fell into the 
hands of the British. 

Admiral “Snip” was knighted by Queen 
Anne upon his return, as a reward for this 
exploit, and shortly afterwards left the ser- 
vice. But if some snobs who gave him his 
nickname could not forget his origin, Sir 
Thomas remembered it tov. In 1705 he was 


BURMESE FOOTBALL. 


Next let us take note of the players, their 
number, disposition, and appearance. 

They may number as few as four or five, 
and seldom exceed eight or ten. 

Taking up a position in a wide circle, they 
stand stationary, at a few yards’ interval from 
each other, and all facing the centre of the 
ring. All are Burmans—for the game is 
essentially a Burmese national sport—and all 
are alike in build and costume. 
shoulders, spare body, and strong muscular 
limbs are the chief characteristics of each 
figure, and the costume is picturesque enough. 
The flowing kilt, of tartan silk or cotton, is 
tucked up closely about the loins; the olive- 
yellow legs and feet are bare; and from the 
waist to below the knee a blue-black tapestry 
of tattooing darkens the skin like a covering 
of indigo lace. The long hair is bound tight 
round the head with the turban of orange or 


white muslin or cotton is buttoned’close across 


movement. 

And now the game begins. The player 
who holds the ball tosses it in the air, and 
with an upward kick of his bare foot sends 
it high overhead in a perpendicular line. As 
it descends he turns rapidly round and receives 
it on his heel. from which it is launched by a 
backward kick into mid-air over the heads of 
the players, to fall perhaps to his next neigh- 
bour, who allows it to alight on his shoulder. 
Thence it is jerked aloft again with vigorous 
force, to descend to a player on the opposite 
side of the ring. He in turn presents his 
forearm to the ball, and from the standing 
muscle it is once more sent into space. 

And so, as often as it descends, it is received 
with unerriny accuracy, and made to alight 
at will on the shin, the calf, the knee, the 


Square | 


green or purple; the tight-sleeved jacket of | 


the chest. and the whole body is free for active | 


elected member for Newtown, a tiny rotten 
borough on the Solent, which, as late as the 
great Reform Bill, numbered only some nine 
voters. 

The story is told that when the gallant 
hero and M.P. returned to his native island, 
where none recognised in him the poor ’pren- 
tice-boy, he sought out his former master’s 
house at Niton. To his delight he found him 
and his wife still living, and inquired if they 
had ever lost a ’prentice. They replied that. 
indeed one Hopson had mysteriously disap- 
peared many years ago, and was supposed. 
to have been drowned at sea, as a boat con- 
taining his hat had been washed ashore. 

Sir Thomas said not a word. We can 
almost see him sitting there, in his full-bot- 
tomed wig in the humble cottage, while the 
goodwife bustled anxiously about, preparing 
refreshment for the distinguished guest who 
had so unexpectedly dropped down upon the 
lonely little village. 

Then, suddenly, there rang through the 
little room the refrain of an old song the lost 
apprentice was wont to sing. Thunderstruck 
with amazement, the old woman ran across 
and looked up in Sir Thomas's face, and re- 
cognised in him the orphan boy, risen, as it 
were, from the dead. 

The story adds that, brave, generous, 
British sailor that he was, Sir Thomas amply 
provided for the remaining years of the old 
couple. The Spanish prize-money could not 
have been better spent. 


(THE END.) 


instep, the great toe, the elbow—even the nape 
of the neck—and from each new spot in turn 
it receives fresh impetus as from a catapult, 
flying high in mid-air, but always — if the 
play is good—to fall back within the radius 
of the charmed circle of play 

Such is football in Burma, as it is kept up 
for hours together, with only the gentle ex- 
citement of a,leisurely competition in grace 
of movement and balance ; in quick concord 
of eye and touch; in skill to devise new twists 
and turns, and to give new direction to the 
ball within the narrow space. 

So far as it has any perceptible kindred 
with the English game, it might be described 
as the apot is of “ puntabout ’—being in 
fact an idealised form of that simple exercise. 

A somewhat effeminate sport it ma) 
to the reader who loves the battle-royal of 
our English football; yet it needs no great 
exercise of imagination to realise that there 
must be genuine atiractions to keep alive a 
national game which is no less popular or less 
lovingly and enthusiastically followed by a 
whole nation than golf in Scotland or cricket 
in England. 

And, indeed, it is impossible even for the 
foreigner, with all his lofty cou: 
superiority, not to be fascinated by sight, 
or to refrain from admiration of the easy 
grace of moyement and the consummate skill 
with which the ball is received and turned 
and directed from player to player, and from 
wellnigh every joint of the body in succession. 

And, after all, the game differs no more 
widely from its English descendant than does 
the wiry, agile Burman himself—in physique 
and dress, in ways of thought and manner of 
life—from the sturdy captain of the British 
football team. 


P. HorDERN. 
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HOW I SHOT A TIGER IN A HOUSE. 


“« Qants, bagh ka khubr aya” (‘ Sir, news 

of a tiger has come”). These words, 
so often heard by me, for I was in a great 
tiger district, but never heard without a thrill 
of expectant pleasure, came from a chuprassie 
(messenger) almost as keen in the search of 
shikar as his master. I was at the time 
Deputy-Commissioner of Julpigori, a non- 
regulation district in Bengal, and was sitting 
in my writing-room deep in the composition 
of one of those many official reports which 
leave a district officer in India less time than 
of yore for shooting. 

I soon was made acquainted with the par- 
ticulars. A tiger in a village ten miles off; 
and not merely in the village, but in quiet 
possession of a dwelling-house. A cow killed, 
a man badly mauled—could any khubr sound 
more promising? The khubberier (i.e. the 
man who had brought the news) had come 
in hot haste, taking little over two hours on 
the road. The tiger was in the house when 
he started, and he was quite certain that it 
would never dream of moving until the 
District Officer had inspected it ! 

Quickly did I give orders for elephants, 
howda, and rifles to be got ready, and the 
following note I fired off to M——, a right 
good fellow every way, including a proper 
love of shikar :— 


“Dear M—_, 
“Khubr! Tiger in a house waiting to be 
shot. Will you come ?—Yours, 


oR. M” 


Back sped the answer “ All right.” 

It was now 10 a.o., and, alas! all our 
elephants were at that hour of the day out 
getting their “ charra,” or green food. Could 
we expect them back in time to find the tiger 
still in the house, or even in the village? It 
seemed most doubtful. Close to this village 
is very heavy jungle, and the tiger might get 
away init. Only the week before M and 
I had shot a very fine tigress there, but then 
we-had a kill in the jungle as the basis of 


our operations—or, rather, four kills, as four | 


cows out of a herd grazing near had been 
killed and carried by the tigress into the 
jungle; but without a kill in such dense 
jungle you might as well look for the tradi- 
tional needle in the haystack of one’s child- 
hood as search for a tiger. I should explain 


this by saying that a tiger, as a rule, having | 


killed and dragged off a cow into the jungle, 
will remain close to it until it has devoured 
it. So that if you are certain of a kill you 
may be equally certain that if you can reach 
the spot in good time you will find your tiger. 

Expedition was everything; so mounting 
a pony I galloped off to our police lines, 
some two miles distant from my house, and 
ordered out some sowars, or mounted police, 
to hunt up the elephants, with instructions 
to the mahouts, or elephant-drivers, to pro- 
ceed direct to the village where the tiger was 
said to be without coming in for our howdas, 
which I sent on carts to a masjid a couple of 
miles off, at a point where the elephants 
could pick them up without having to go 
out of their way. Our rifles went with our 
howdas—the box-like arrangement strapped 
on an elephant’s back, in which you stand 
when shooting. 

It was after mid-day when M—— and I 
started. A sharp canter of some four miles 
brought us up with our elephants — two 
howda-elephants, four besting-elephants ; 
but a small line, as these only were found in 
time; sufficient, however, for our purpose. 

It was no good our going on before our 
elephants, so for the last five miles or so we 


A TRUE STORY. 
By Masor-Generat R. C. Money. 


went leisurely along, speculating now and 
then as to the possibility, almost rather the 
improbability, of our finding Stripes still in 
possession. 

There had been the kill, that seemed cer- 
tain ; but it was in the centre of the village, 
where it was hardly likely a tiger would 
remain. 

It was a very pleasant ride; a bright, cool 
day in February, a most charming month in 
that part of India; good green turf to ride 
on; a tiger, I hoped, waiting for us in so 
novel a position as the interior of a village ; 
and last, though not least, as companion, my 
greatest friend, who had shared many a day’s 
good sport and gone through many an excit- 
ing scene with me. Such rides live pleasantly 
in one’s memory long after the shooting days 
are past. 

About the tenth mile we reached the 


military camping-ground on the J. nuddy or | 


river. Here we were met by a crowd of the 
excited villagers, with the good news that the 
tiger was still in the village! 

‘We now got into our howdas. Mine was on 
Maula Bux, a grand mukna, or male elephant, 
with very small tusks, on whose head, not 
many days before, I had seen seated one of 
the most lively tigers I have had the pleasure 
of shooting. M—’s was on dear, staunch 
old Lal Pyari, one of the best shooting- 
elephants I have known—a female—whose 
deeply-scarred trunk bears testimony to her 
plucky encounters with the tiger tribe. 

While crossing the river I slipped the 
cartridges into my Express and No. 12 Westley 
Richards, and as we ascended the opposite 
bank eager were our looks in the direction of 
the village in possession. 

I ought here to explain that in this part of 
the country, villages, in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the word, are not found; there are 
only small clusters of homesteads, two or 
three homesteads making a hamlet. 

Several such hamlets, with their surround- 
ing bamboo clumps, were scattered along the 
edge of the dense jungle near the river ; close 
to one of them we saw a hundred or more 
villagers sitting on a bank watching the 
deserted hamlet, deserted of all but the tiger! 
This hamlet consisted of some four or five 
“ bharries,” four or more mat-walled thatched 
houses surrounding a small courtyard being 
the ordinary form of a bharrie. 

Great was the excitement of the people as 


our little procession of elephants drew near. | 


They were longing to be revenged on their 
enemy ; bad enough, they thought it, to have 
@ cow now and again carried off as it grazed 
near their homes. But for a tiger to leave 
the jungle, and, driving them all out of it, to 
take up his abode in their village, was rather 
too much, and they were eager to see him 
killed. As for his being still there, of that 
they had no doubt ; they had kept watch on 
all sides, and he could not have got out 
unseen. 

Our modus operandi was quickly settled. 
We first carefully examined all the cover 
close to the hamlet, to satisfy ourselves that 
the tiger was not lying up in it, and then, 
while M—— took up his position in front of a 
small gully on one side, which ran up be- 
tween two houses, and looked a likely line of 
retreat for the tiger if driven out of the little 
hamlet, I posted three of the beating, or 
pad-elephants, on two of the remaining sides, 
and, taking one pad-elephant, entered the 
village on the side opposite M—— to look up 
the tiger in it. 

Unless you have ever tried to get into such 


@ village on an elephant, you can have no 


idea how difficult it is. The overlapping 
thatched roofs, covering the narrow passages 
between the houses, leave little room fora 
man, much less fur an elephant, to squeeze 
through them, and, having got into one of 
the little courtyards, there is barely room to 
allow your elephant to turn and get out 
again. Under such circumstances it took 
some little time before I could be certain 
that the tiger was not lying in any of the 
small courtyards or the passages between the 
houses—and that, if anywhere, he must be 
inside one of the houses. Which of them? 
that was what I then had to discover. The 
khubberier who had brought me news of the 
tiger was on the pad-elephant by my side, 
and pointed out the shed in which the cow 
had been killed, but it was so hedged in with 
houses that I had much difficulty in reaching 
it—to do it I had to pull down some out- 
houses. I could not have believed that mere 
matting, bamboo, and thatch could offer the 
resistance they did; but so it was, and with 
no little trouble I got the elephant to pull 
down the necessary sheds. What added to the 
difficulty was that the elephants, trained to 
respect house property, could not understand 
the unwonted order to destroy it. In doing 
this I could get but little assistance from the 
other pad-elephants, whose mahouts, plucky 
enough when beating up tiger in jungle, 
seemed to scent tiger behind every wall, 
prepared to spring on them, and preferred 
watching outside. 

At last I reached the cow-shed. It was 
| one side of a small courtyard, and it seemed 
highly improbable that the tiger was in it, as 
one or two pariah dogs lay peacefully in the 
yard basking in the sun, merely moving, 
with their usual yelping accompaniment, 
from one spot to another, as we disturbed 
them. Fowls were quietly walking about, 
and goats skipped joyfully, as if in the most 
perfect security. Surely no tiger could be 
near ! 

The entrance into the cow-shed being in a 
passage so narrow that I could not possibly 
get into it, I proceeded to pull down its outer 
wall. This done I saw the cow lying dead, 
with the usual wound in its throat, otherwise 
untouched, but there was no tiger, Then 
came further search, and more pulling down 
of sheds—but no tiger. 

I was now convinced that the tiger must 
have got inside one of the dwelling-houses. 
These houses are built on mud-platforms two 
or three feet high, with mud-plastered, bam- 
boo mat walls, and thatched roofs, and all 
) had hanging in front of their doorways good 
strong bamboo chicks, or screens. And it 
certainly did not seem likely that a tiger 
would understand how to push aside a chick 
and enter a door! In vain I looked round 
to see if any of these chicks looked pushed 
| aside or disarranged, as might be if so big a 
beast as a tiger had pushed through it. No 
sign was there anywhere of a tiger having 
passed that way, and the ground was too 
hard for his pugs, or footprints, to be visible. 

I had not wished to pull down any of the 
dwelling-houses if I could possibly avoid it; 
but if the tiger was to be turned out there 
was no help for it, so I determined to com. 
mence with a small one-roomed sleeping. 
house, very near to the cow-shed. To reach 
this I had to pull down another small shed, 
which enabled me, with one pad-elephant, to 
enter the courtyard, on one side of which was 
the sleeping-house ; and as we stood in the 
courtyard Maula Bux’s trunk and that of 
the pad-elephant touched the wall of the 
sleeping-house, while their tails touched the 


i 
My N\ 
thy i 


“ Bagh hai, Sahib!" 


ouse on the opposite side of the yard. The pad-elephant now 
gan to pull down the outer wall of this small house. I had 
ied, leaning over my howda, to look in through the chick in front 
E the door; but the door was in a narrow passage, and it was too 
ark to allow of my seeing anything. The elephant had much 
in getting hold of the outer wall to pull it down. You 
bw his trunk, leech-like, feeling along the top of the strong mat 
‘all,and under the thatch roof, searching for a hole or something 
dgeta grip by. At last he managed to insert his trunk just under 
he roof and to get it inside the house, but, instead of pulling the 
‘all down, he commenced feeling all along the inside with his 
‘nk; in vain the mahout, at first with words of endearment, 
len with cries and blows, urged the elephant to pull at the wall. 
(© seemed to have made up his mind to make a perfect recon- 
of the interior before he would do anything else, and the 
buse was so small that he could almost reach with his trunk into 
eh comer of it. I remarked to my mahout that there could be 
) tiger in. the house (or room), or the elephant’s trunk would not 
Wwe got Off scot-free! At last, appearing satisfied with his 
(servation, the elephant seized the top of the mat wall and began 
pull itdownwards. This was followel by showers of dust, and 
(ely the row was enough to arouse any living creature that might 
linside—and so it did! The chick moved, was pushed aside, and 
itsprang—the tiger? Not a bit of it—out ran a little black goat! 
little goat instead of a tiger—and apparently with nothing to be 
{sid of but the row we were making! Well, it was disap- 
i 


i now seemed to think that he had done all that was 
‘eded, and, the period not having yet arrived when the lion andlamb 
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shall lie down together in peace, it certainly did 
not appear at all likely that a tiger would be 
alone ina room some 12 feet square with a 
goat, and allow it to come out alive. How- 
ever, having commenced, there was nothing 
like going on pulling the wall down and 
making all sure—so at it again went the 
elephant. On the pad on this elephant’s 
back sat one of the mahout’s mates. Stand- 
ing in my howda, I was too high above the 
top of the wall, and sitting on Maula Bux’s 
neck the mahout was a little too low down 
for either of us to see well into the room 
as the elephant gradually brought the wall 
down. The mate on the pad was just about 
the right height, and, kneeling on it, eagerly 
did he strain his eyes to see into the 
apparently pitchy darkness of the room ; but 
nothing could he see. A moment or two 
more, and the elephant, with a determined 
pull, bent down the upper half of the wall, 
and, pushing it with his massive head, 
pinned it flat against the lower half, so that 
a half wall now only stood up, and clouds of 
dust hung about the opening. Just as the 
elephant had got the wall well down, the mate 
on the pad, pointing into the room, called out 
in a most excited tone, “ Bagh hai, Sahib!” 
(‘‘ The tiger is here, sir !’’) 

Hardly were the words out of the mate’s 
lips, when clean out of the house, and over 
the now half wall, sprang a most magnificent 
tiger—sprang right at the elephants’ heads! 
That was a sight, and what a leap it was! 
The tiger seemed to fly like a flash of 
lightning through the air at us, with a loud 
and angry roar, its large eyes flaming with a 
fiery green glare, its mouth wide open show- 
ing its glistening white ivory teeth, and rage— 
oh such deadly rage !—stamped on its every 
feature ! 

At this moment both elephants slewed 
round, and with difficulty I kept my feet. My 
rifle was of course ready cocked in my hand. 
Maula Bux, had he been alone, would never 
thus have turned his back on his enemy ; but 
the pad-elephant funked and turned, and the 
space was so confined that by doing it he 
forced Maula Bux to follow suit. 

There was no bolting, they had only just 
room to turn as if on a pivot, and the wall of 
the opposite house brought them up sharp. 
Long to describe, it was the work of a 
moment, and in that moment I managed a 
flying shot. Was there ever a more glorious 
opportunity for a snap shot? A flying tiger 
mid-air between house and elephant! Our 
movements were too rapid for accuracy of 
aim, as those will understand who have ex- 
perienced what it is to be taken suddenly off 
your feet by the unexpected swerve of your 
elephant, and to find yourself and your spare 
rifles knocking about in your howda in most 
unpleasing confusion. Still, unsteady though 
my aim, a miss was impossible, with the 
tiger barely an inch off the muzzle of my 
rifle, and he landed on the pad-elephant’s 
back with an Express bullet in his stomach, 
and this so effectually touched him up, that 
though in his rage and agony he bit a large 
piece out of the pad close to where the mate 
sat, and was within an ace of seizing him, 
he rolled off as quickly as he had sprung on 
to the pad, and with a deep groaning roar 
slunk between two walls. A second shot 
was impossible —he was out of shot before I 
could have fired, even if I had regained my 
balance. 

Luckily the one shot had done its business 
well, and certainly it saved the mate’s life; a 
more narrow shave than his was could hardly 
be possible. 

That was a moment of much excitement— 
one, too, not often experienced—a tiger spring- 
ing at you out of adwelling-house. M——— un- 
fortunately missed all this, only hearing the 
noise; as, from where he was, he could see 


nothing of what went on. He was right, 
however, in his idea of what the tiger would 
do if ejected; as it had now, in its wounded 
state, slunk into the very gully at the mouth 
of which he was watching. But as the gully 
twisted, and the tiger was only a little way up 
it, it was not within his sight. I, too, could 
not see it; and from the lie of the gully, 
with the roofs of houses overlapping it on 
each side, it was very difficult to get into any 
position from which you could do so. 

Finding that a small shed rather blocked 
my view of the gully, I had this pulled down; 
and this done, my mahout could, by leaning 
over his elephant’s head, just see the tiger ; 
I was too high up to do so. By backing the 
elephant and leaning over my howda, I at 
last got a glimpse of something which the 
mahout declared was the tiger. It was diffi- 
cult at first to make anything out in the 
darkness of that gully; but, my eyes getting 
accustomed to it, I could see the heavy rise 
and fall of the dark mass I was looking at. 
It was the tiger’s painful breathing; and, 
being sure of my beast, I let drive at what I 
thought was the position of its head. The 
sudden start and angry roar told that the 
bullets had gone home. Still, however, his 
sides heaved, but he was evidently too far 
gone for a charge. My elephant stood steady 
as a rock, and again I fired and hit him; 
and as I did so he dragged himself slowly 
round a corner and out of my sight, and in 
so doing came in sight of M. , ashot from 
whose rifle gave him his quietus. 

Great was the rejoicing and loud the shout- 
ing, as the inhabitants, and those of the sur- 
rounding hamlets, pressed in by hundreds to 


see their dead foe. And a noble beast he was, 
The tape was passed over him at once, and 
he proved just over 10 feet ; that is above the 
average size of tigers. 

We went to see the small room in which 
the tiger had been so quietly ensconced, and 
found that he had been lying on an old 
woman’s bedding, which was stretched on 
the floor; the cotton-stuffed pillow he had 
amused himself by tearing to bits. The goat 
must all the time have been an interested 
and unmolested spectator, while in one corner 
of the room a hen sat quietly on its eggs! 

We next went to a neighbouring hamlet to 
see the man who was mauled by the tiger. 
We found that it was a young fellow, whose 
curiosity prompted him to get a near view of 
the beast; and who accordingly, when the 
inhabitants ran off, leaving the tiger in pos- 
session of the hamlet, went back and climbed 
the ridge of a thatched roof, whence he com- 
manded a view of the cow-shed, in which 
at that moment spots was. No sooner was 
he on the top of the roof than the tiger 
spotted him, and with a spring was up by his 
side; before the young fellow could throw 
himself off the roof, the tiger’s claws were in 
his right arm and the back of his head. The 
weight of the tiger, however, made the thatch 
give way; and, loosing his hold of the man, 
he slipped down back into the courtyard, 
while the man fell back on the other side of 
the house and managed to get off. He was 
very badly wounded, and it seemed doubtful 
at first if he would live. However, we carried 
him back with us to the station, and, thanke 
to the skill of a clever surgeon, he was all 
right again in a couple of months. 


MORE INK BLURS.* 


By Rey. J. B. Barriert, M.a. 


Fe a piece of paper; then open it, and 

using the crease as a line, write will 
ink any name or initials. Whilst wet iok 
again, and rub with your finger over th 
writing. The letters or words will blot unde 
the pressure and run into symmetrical am 
pleasing figures, amid which the writte: 
characters become almost concealed. In th 
accompanying examples may be deciphered 
respectively, a name and initials not unfam. 
liar to readers of the Boy's Own Paper. 

A letter written in lines running perper 
dicularly up a sheet of notepaper bears 
strong family likeness to the billet-doux of 
“heathen Chinee.” And I will suggest thi 
a collection of the blurred autographs of yor 
acquaintances, with dates appended, wou 
form an original and picturesque birthdi 
album. 

Varied results may be obtained by the en 
ployment of combinations of lines, dots, ge 
metrical figures, &c., instead of writing: 
by forming letters or figures at a little di 
tance from the central crease. Or you m 
trace the characters in ink or paint of diffe 
ent colours, and thus produce prettily vari 
gated effects. Bold outlines or silhouettes 
flowers, or of half birds or butterflies, w 
often develop, under pressure, into fantas' 
creations which have no living counterp: 
in earth or heaven. Conversely, afew touck 
with the pen will cause nondescript smiudy 
to assume a grotesque resemblance to so 
object in nature. 

The idea is also capable of practical ut 
sation. Individuals of inventive genius 
consult the “ blurs ” for sugge: 
turning, fretwork, or other desig: Thi 
heard thet, two or three generations a 
patterns for so-called “shrouds,” which ec 
sisted of strips of fine flannel, cut ormam 
tally and laid along the coffin, were obtail 
by a process similar to the above. 


® This subject is also treated in an early volume of the B. O. P., and in our “ Indoor Games aud Recreations "— 
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turesque sleeping-costume—a dirty nightdress, and a 

torn red handkerchief tied round hie head-—was sitting 

up in his bed howling at the top of his voice. I asked 

him what the matter was, and he told me that he had 

With a Cold Bath Chap at hand, Sir. the toothache and the earache. 1 rusled down and 

You ‘d never cut “capers” then, my | informed the matron, who sent me back again with 

are | some onions to put in his ear, and a baked potato to tie 

3 e » | round his (“Dubbs's") head, Bonnor “ Dubbs" has 

But we'd cut yours, and your “ sauce, promiséd to protect me in the Dormitory in future. 

no fud { About 1.30 A.M. I awoke again, and was horrified to see 

A Grocer should be a candid lad! “Dubbs” sitting up in bed eating the potato ond 
onions with great gusto, 

Thursday ( Morning).—Our head-master told me this 
If 90, will you tell me, please, Sir, morning that he thought the fellows took a great deal 
e ik eke fag w : of interest in the masters’ tennis-playing. for he 
How it is, while you “cut” away at full | oot! Abbe” Thomas and some other fellows sitting 

apeed, up on the tennis-court wall. “ Abbe" toll me yesterday 

You are always so prone to frieze, Sir? | that the heal-master had some cherries under the 
You now and then take our garments | tennis-court wall. Strange! 

in— (Evening).—The fellows bad a bolster-fight while I 

And the weartrs too (I can see you | Was asleep, and the head-mastcr came up and caught 

them, and awoke me and promised me another thou- 


Are you a Grocer, you uaughty man? 
And do you the sugar sand, Sir? 
If 80, you should ride in the prison van, 


Are you a Tailor who lives by Tweed? 


erin)— Vi 
For your favourite metal we know is | fuy1, lines for not keeping order. I shall certainly 
Tin! Friday (Morning).—To-day my protector, Bonvor 


“Dubbs,” fell v 
Are you a Carpenter? Come, speak ont. | peoiec®” fell down the 
Then “screws” must be in your way, (‘Abbe " Thomas told me that it was cracked before, 
Sir; but I scarcely think that could be true.) 


A fellow who “ chisels,” without a doubt— (Ecening).—To-night the fellows, taking advantage 
‘And yet a plane man, you soy, Sir. ote Dubbs Tufortununte accident, bullied me dread- 
Sharan ae uly, and when J tried to get into bed I could not, for 
You cotton be? bores,” both great | it was Aled with dirty slippers, pieces of soap, and 
and small ; several wet sponges and “flannels.” Shall Land in my 

But remember this, whatsoe'er befall resignation without fail to-morrow morning. 
In your box of tools lies your “little 


Saturday (Morning).—Handed in my resignation this 

Aut” t morning ; heai-master gave me another thousand lines 
for doing so. Have written home about it. Shall 

probably leave echool this term. “WL 


stairs and cracked his 


Are you a Fishmonger? Come, be frank ! 
Then from water you make your “ pile,” 
Sir; PRIDE GOETH BEFORE A FALL. 


Yet you draw Bass from a leaden tank, 
IN a South Sea coral island, girt with many a waving 


80 Hydroparhy ain't your style, Sir. 
An “erring” mortal who rashly takes Lived a dark-hued Carib chieftain, secure from hurt 
or harm; 


To skates—and flounders—deserves the (H )akes 
That he's sure to get in a brace of shakes, His enemies were all subdued, and freed from every 
care, 


For each one had formed some item in this chief- 
tain’s bill of fare. 


One morn he stalked forth from his hut, painted in 
colours rare, 
With Hing, in nose, as I suppose, and feathers in his 


A NEW VOL. 


Ne" your time, boys, now’s your time, 
4% If adventures you would seek, 
Near and far in ev'ry clime, 

On sea and land and mountain peak. 


Are you a Baker? In paper cap— 
Of the “rolls” you're a "Master" queer, Sir; 
My “twist” beats yours into fits—mayhap ; 
‘And your doe is a little deer, Sir. 
The “flower of men" sounds well, maybe: 
But your prices rise like your yeast, you see, 
And you're far too erusty » chap for me! 
F. B. Doveros. 


Past and present, future too, 

We shall one and all explore; 
Matters old, and matters new, 

And subjects never touched before. 


Tr, 
He wore a brilliant scarlet cloth around his noble 


orm 
(The climate in those sunny isles is very, very warm). 
He travelled for some hours ere he reached a forest 


pool, 
A“ Prgrecr’s” Dury. Where the leafy trees lay mirror’d in the water clear 
and cool ; 
Monday (Morning).—This morning, just before school | He gazed upon his image there with admiration great, 
commenced, our head-master announced to the fellows | But was rudely interrupted, as the bard will now 
that they were to consider mea prefect. They did not relate. 


sce to receive the announcement ¥ indy. ‘Ailing outs Ross testa’ “the spo1s ai Sieh 6 BS 
(Prening).-I went up to the “Upper” Dormitory feared, 

this evening to begin my duties as prefect-in-charge. | For with a cry of quick surprise our hero disappear'’d ; 

I was reveived with mingied cheers and groans, When | 'Twas evident to every oe—this savage free from 

T had turned down the lamps and had made myself guile, 

comfortable for the night, “Spider” (the smallest boy | Had been swallowed with much relish by @ monster 

in the school) called upon me fora tale, which request crocouile ! 

was echoet by all the fellows in the Dorm. I began a J. W. ELL. 

rn, but before I hal nearly finished I was ordered to —_— 

hut up,” and several slippers were unkindly thrown 

at me, I told them that if they treated me like that 

azain they would mnke me very angry. I have resolved 

not to tell any more tales. 


Tuesday (Morning).—Our hend-master informed me 
this morning that for some daya past he las noticed 
that his crop of spring onions has xreatly diminished, 
and that to-day, when he was looking at ‘them, he saw 
a hooked stick come throuzh the palings and an onton 
go ont. He was so astonished that he allowed an ex- 
Clumation to fall from his lips, and-—the stick vanished, 

[1 saw * Abbe” Thomas with a hooked stick yester- 
OUR OPEN COLUMN. day, and he jrave me suute onions at supper lust hight, 


Strange, that !] 


Into science we shall dip, 
Fan and laughter with us go, 
All dry subjects we shall skip, 
For we've no name for being slow. 


We shall touch at Sporting Land, 
Honour Point, Adventures Bay, 

Fiction’s tempting Regions, and 
The Rocks of Fact, upon our way. 


Make your minds up, come along, 
Join our new exploring trip, 

Doing so you can’t do wrong, 
The B. O. P.’s a rare good ship. 


SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 


——079400—_. 


(Frening).—When T went up to the Dormitory this 
evening T caught the three “Spider” Leothers and 
Konnor “ Dubbs" (the youngest bey in the school) 
playing football with a pair of my stockings, and, on ny 
venturing to give them ten lines each, they retaliated by 
throwing me down and putting my bed on top of me 
and sitting on it, While I was in this position our 
-master (who had “sneaked” upstairs) came in 
and gave me a thousand lines for not keeping order, 
ledueted 2d. from my pocket-money Ihave 
resolved uot to give any more lines, I think I shull 


WuatT Is YOUR TRaDk, SiR? 


Viet is your Trude, Sir, I'd like to know? 

ure you a Butcher discreet, Sir? 

Ms soa wick wt your work? We will Lope it is 0, 
hat for a Butcher is meet, Sir. 

You must have a Partner, fat and fair, 

For yours, you sce, is a joint affair; 

are, Tdeclare, "tis a joint affair! 


hea 


Wednesday (Morning). Came down late for * Prey! 
and am to go into the Detention Class for the rest of 
the week. 


xs yon a Cobbler? For, if you be, 
a “cure of soles,” is it not, Sir? 


Is tle last resource for a man, you see, 

Aut by no means a boofless lot, Sir. 
~rders™ yora take, like the cleric crew; 
Ani au “upright walk” is distinctly due 
To a zealous healer of “soles” like you. 


(Evening).—Hail the Athletic Sporta this afternoon. 
Thev were not a success, as one fellow won most of the 
prizes, because “ the others did not practise.” To-night 
about 12 v’clock I was awakened out of a deep sleep by 
@ most diabolical and unearthly noise. It turned out 


to be only Bonnor “ Dubbs,” who, attired in his pic- } rough 


Mamma.—Iobnny, you should Lever speak roughly 
to your aunt. 

Johnny —Whe not ? Pa does. 

Mamma.—'m sure he doesn't. 

Yohnny.—Whv, I heard him say to her, “Speaking 
t's about/® mile.” 
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8,2 With this, the first number of 
reader should receive, gratis, a splendid Coloured Plate, 
entitled * A NEW SONG.” 


our new volume, every 


—ohejoo— 
Correspondence, 


Lrprary (Growler).—We are ve rry,Growler. We 
named that your enlightened parish had a free 
library. It ought to have, that is all we have to say. 
Agitate ! Growler, agitate ! until it hasone. In these 
‘ht to have a free library, and 

That is why we are “always 
eaters to the free Iibr y.” We consider a 
free library as much an educational necessity asa 
good school. 


! 


A Jupee (and a bad one).—There is no such regiment ' W4LLIAMs.—You ought to run a hundred yards in 


as the Royal Horse Marines, and consequently we do 
not know their uniform. The Royal Marine Artillery 
have a blue uniform; hence they are known as tlie 
Blue Marines. 


Own Morro (J. Booth, and others).—Our motto means 
“a little book about whatever is of interest to our 
boys.” You should look the words out in a Latin 
dictionary, 


Owsen ov 6} Vouvmrs.—l. Reading in a railway 
carriage is not injurious to a healthy lad, Irish or 
otherwise. 2. No subaltern officer in the Army can 
live on his pay, and it is only in rare instances that 
any regimental officer can Uo so. You must have 
private means. 


CuEMist.—l. Send for price-list of laboratory sundrie 
to Townsend & Mercer, Bishopsgate Sireet, E 
2. You must have a hawker’s licence. It is a police 
regulation, for obvious purposes, 3. We know of no 
addresses of stamp dealers beyond those appearing on 
our monthly wrapper. 


W. C. SrRANG.—The articles on Lawn Tennis are out 
of print. ‘They will make their second appearance in 
“ Outdoor Games.” 


8. F. CLARK.—We know of no self-instrnction book for 
the sidedrum; but the makers of drums, such as 
Rudall, Carte & Co., of Berners Street, might be able 

WP io hetp you. 

A. 8. G. Host—The Patent Office is in Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. The forms are free, but 
the fee for the first application is 5s That is 


twelve seconds, and jump your own height. There 
are no better instructions in training than those in 
our articles in the second volume, which were written 
specially for us by a well-known member of the Lou- 
don Athletic Club. 


ALre.—“ Haleyon Days,” from halcyon, the kingfisher, 
who was thought to sit on her eggs for a fortnight on 
the sea, during which time a calm prevailed. Pre 
perly speaking, Halcyon Days are at Christmas 


OFF WE GO! 


T= path we leave behind is bright 
With pleasant memories ; 

Before us spread blue skies 0’ erhead, 
And halcyon summer seas. 


The look-out sees no rocks before, 
No breakers on our beam ; 

Captain and crew are as of yore, 
Our flag is still the same. 


But quitting trope and metaphor, 


enough to secure your rights in an invention Aly Beer this coming year, 


make it a saleable property: 
thing has not already been patented by some one el 
A reference to the Post Office Directory will give 
you the other addresses you ask for. 


M.—Write again when you can spell your address 
properly. A boy who earnot spell “ villas" is not a 
safe subject to trust with much information. 


Mvsicab GLAssrs.—The liquid used for producing the 
tone of musical glasses is often nothing but water. 
Sugar-and-water is better, and some performers dust 
a little powdered resin into the solution, 


Lv Sar, (Old Subseriber).—There are some hints on 

1 in “Practical Canoeing,” published by 
Wilson, 156 Minories, price 4s. We have had no 
articles on the subject. The rig is not free from risk 
when used for open boats, 


DERIVATION oF CRUET(S. M. A.).—Lithuanian iskrazas, 
whence, after intervals, is English cruse, a jar. Cruse 
becomes cruzet, and ‘eruzet. becomes crewet, and 
crevet, and cruet. A parallel line is from Lithuanian 
kragis, whence Gaelic krog, German krug, Welsh 
cregen, Danish krukke, Dutch kruycke, and English 
crock, an earthen vessel, pitcher, or jar. "This is from 
Wedgwood’s “Dictionary of Etymology,” though 
whether it is the best we do not. know, as we have 
not read through all the etymological’ dictionaries 
now before the public. 
gone out of date since it was discovered that Lithu- 
anian was the older language, and quite sufficient 
to account for all the derivatives, Sanserit and other- 
wise. If you are interested in the deposition of 
Sanserit, read Dr. Isaac Taylor's “ Origin of the 
Aryans.” 


-provided, of course, the # 


ere at your call are pleasures all 
That to your hearts are dear. 


We try to make our motto true, 
And keep its scope intact ; 

Whatever things you love to know, 
In fable or in fact,— 


Whatever interests you claim 
As yours by long tradition— 

To further these our constant aim, 
Our pleasure, and our mission. 


This year you'll find our programme bright 
And varied as of old, 

With noble acts, and pregnant facts, 
And fiction’s “ rainbow gold.” 


Of honest mirth there’ll be no dearth, 
No lack of brave romance ; : 
And in the fairy fields of verse 
Our bards shall break @ lance. 


Greetings once more, o’er sea and shore, 
We send you, far and near; 

And cheers float back, the oceans o’er 
To speed another year ! 
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GEORGE FREEBORN: SAILOR, EXILE, anp FIRST PARSON or AURORA ISLAND. 
By Rey. A. Baker, M.A, R.N. 


A COACH JOURNEY TO PLYMOUTH— YSAND BAY-——A SMUG- 
. IN WHICH I FIND MYSELF FOR THE FIRST TIME 


nour arranged for dinner. 
mpatience as st I might, and sought out 
for consolation. But the wort’ 
talk; his utterance was strangely thick, if he were s 
some impediment in his speech, and he received my allusions to 


“A pretty tough scuffle took place." 
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going to sea with scarcely more than a 
Yew gruff monosyllables. I have since 
learned that this was owing partly to his 
extreme unwillingness to lose me, and 
partly to the idea that nobody who went 
to sea ever came back, and that I should 
inevitably be killed or drowned. We had, 
therefore, a rather gloomy perambulation 
of the farm and gardens; and so I confess 
I was rather glad when I heard my 
mother’s voice calling to me to come in. 
I could see that she had been crying, but 
she controlled herself and kissed me ten- 
derly, telling me that I was a very lucky 
boy; that I must be ready in the morning 
to set out for Plymouth, as my ship was 
to sail immediately, and was expected in 
Cawsand Bay in two or three days’ time. 
She added that I must be very polite to 
Mr. Jollife, the kind gentleman who had 
come down all the way from London on 
purpose to carry me to Plymouth and fit 
me out for His Majesty's Service; that 
we were to leave early the next morning; 
that I was to do my best on board the 
Diadem, and strive to be a credit to my 
country and to herself. Dinner being 
announced, we went in together, and 
found Mr. Jollife already seated—a very 
rough specimen of humanity, his napkin 
tucked up to his chin, his face expressive 
of impatient hunger, his great coarse 
hands playing with his knife and fork, 
and, in short, such a general air about 
him of making himself at home that even 
I, young as I was, felt myself embarrassed 
between indignation and amusement. My 
mother, however, did not betray the 
slightest sign of annoyance at this un- 
couth behaviour, but gently indicated my 
presence, when Mr. Jollife extended to me 
a couple of fat fingers, on one of which I 
noticed a splendid diamond ring. “ Well, 
sir,” said he, “ you're a lucky young man; 
now be sure you behave yourself when 
you get on board His Majesty’s ship. Sir 
Augustus Clandrawline will stand no non- 
sense, I can tell you. It won't do for you 
to be idling here all the time, because, 
you know, you haven't a sixpence of your 
own to bless yourself with, and you have 
to make your own way in the world.” 
Having made these few commonplace re- 
marks, he fell to what was set before him, 
and until dinner was nearly over he left 
the conversation almost entirely to my 
mother and myself; and soon afterwards 
he evinced such a decided inclination to 
go to sleep that we were very glad to 
leave him to his own devices. Our time 
was indeed precious. 

It was a lovely summer's evening. The 
air was laden with the scent of a thousand 
flowers—clover and beanflowers, the old- 
fashioned white pinks, roses, i 
and all manner of other delicious things. 
The great army of elms in front of us 
was wrapped in a curtain of soft blue 
haze, whence came to us the voice of 
many a happy bird. The rooks were 
holding high carnival, and the heavily- 
laden bees rushed past us with a hum of 
dreamy contentment, after a long and 
successful day's work. It was a fitter 
scene for lovers of a different description, 
pouring out their loves each to the other 
with the perfect sympathy of all nature, 
than for us two, seeing that our fond 
hearts were to be rent asunder by a part- 
ing of which neither could see the end in 
this world. What my mother said to me, 
as we paced the garden and orchard to- 


gether, need not be told here; what she 
gave me in the way of good advice the 
reader can well imagine. 

By eight o'clock the next morning every 
farewell had been said, my old home lay 
miles behind me, and I was far on my 
way to Plymouth, on the roof of the fast 
coach Express carrying His Majesty's 
mails. For the time I soon got over the 
troubles of parting—and small wonder ! 
Was I not almost an officer in a service 
still blazing with the lustre of Trafalgar ? 
Was I not in the very zenith of happy 
boyhood, with a chance of seeing the 
world and winning distinction in a pro- 
fession second to no other in the estimation 
of a boy like myself? How I enjoyed 
that ride, the first long journey I had 
ever undertaken since my infancy! How 
it comes back to me even now—the gay 
jingling of the harness, the merry notes 
of the guard’s horn, the groups of happy 
haymakers, the villages bathed in the sun- 
shine and sweetness of midsummer ! 

All day long we travelled through what 
seemed like one vast garden. At length, 
as the sun began to go down, the aspect 
of the country changed into even richer 
loveliness ; the roads began to narrow, 
and the lofty hedgerows on either side 
began to give place to high banks, or 
stone walls overgrown with a luxuriant 
wealth of fern, the trees arching com- 
pletely over the path, a delicious canopy 
from the heat. We passed through wide- 
spreading copses of dwarf oaks, which 
generally shaded some brawling trout- 
stream, over which we crossed by an 
ancient stone bridge; sometimes from the 
top of a steep hill we could catch glimpses 
of brown moor or blue sea, and once I 
could detect a ship, and my imagination 
pictured her as the Diadem making her 
way down Channel. With what high 
hopes my heart was filled! What airy 
castles passed before me! How I longed 
for travel and adventure! Well, my wish 
has been granted. I have seen quiteenough. 
I am only too thankful now for rest. 

We lay one night at Exeter, and I re- 
member well how thoroughly I enjoyed 
my supper of fresh sole, a tender chop, 
and, to crown all, strawberries and clotted 
cream! How even Mr. Jollife thawed 
under its genial influence, and actually 
went so far as to pat me on the back, and 
express his opinion that I should do very 
well after all—for which kindness I 
thanked him, and retired, at his sugges- 
tion, to bed. 

The great bell of the cathedral, striking 
eleven, sounded so close to my window 
that I threw it open and looked out. 
There lay nave, choir, clerestory, buttress, 
pinnacle, and gable bathed in a flood of 
glorious moonlight, uninterrupted, save 
where one of the great guardian transept 
towers threw its dark shadow across the 
green. The sight filled me with solemn 
awe, and I said my prayers by that 
window, and I felt that the influence of 
the place helped me to banish all the 
thousand thoughts, the hopes, the fears, 
the dreams of that eventful day. To this 
hour I am often helped by the recollec- 
tion of that scene. 

But when I got into bed I could not 
sleep. All the whole day's excitement 
came back again. Moreover, I was too 
tired to sleep, as not unfrequently happens 
after along journey such as mine was. So 
T lay awake, and counted the hours, as they 


boomed forth on the night air, in the tones 
of that solemn bell. Its notes were to me 
harbingers of hope; but they were also, 
alas! the death-knell of my childhood, the 
funeral dirge of my innocence; they ushered 
me into a new life—an honourable life 
indeed, but one in which I wandered for 
years, a real prodigal, a real wanderer and 
exile, only to come to anchor after long 
and bitter experience of suffering and 
shame. 

The next day we arrived at Plymouth, 
where the first thing Mr. Jollife did was 
to take me to a tailor’s, where I was mea- 
sured for what seemed an endless variety 
of garments, about which there was an 
endless amount of discussion. The same 
process was repeated at the hosier’s and 
the bootmaker's. I also found myself the 
happy possessor of a huge chest, about 
three times as big as myself—all of which 
articles were to be addressed with the 
utmost despatch to 


Mr. Georce FrEExory, R.N., 
care of Mr. SamveL TWITTERS, 
HLM. Ccastguard, 
Cawsand. 


Having completed this business, my con- 
ductor appeared vastly satisfied, and, after 
@ substantial luncheon at the Royal Hotel, 
we repaired to the Barbican, that queercon- 
glomeration of red-roofed houses, quaint 
little shops devoted to matters nautical, 
and as queer little inns, haunted by all 
manner of seafaring folk. I noticed that 
the air was thoroughly impregnated with 
the smell of fish, and that, in some places, 
the pavements were strewn with their 
scales, like flakes of snow. Everywhere 
we heard the shrill ery of the vendors, and. 
the rattle of the rigging of their boats, 
and the flapping of their brown sails. We 
threaded our way through several groups 
of hardy fishermen, clad in blue jumpers 
of homespun yarn, with here and there a 
man-of-war's-man, with pigtail, and quid 
in cheek, and bundle on arm, a great hero 
in my eyes, perhaps a shipmate of the 
mighty Nelson himeelf. 

At last we reached a little gabled inn, 
where Mr. Jollife told me he expected to 
find Mr. Twitters, to whose care I was to 
be entrusted pending the arrival of the 
Diadem. We found the worthy man await- 
ing us in the bar parlour, his attention di- 
vided between an immense pipe and a pot 
of porter. He was what I have heard 
termed in the Navy “ swivel-eyed,” that is, 
he had a cast in his eye; his countenance 
was sadly marked by the smallpox, and 
highly coloured through the frequent pota- 
tions in which he was wont to indulge. 

His nose was in shape something like = 
hammer-head, and his hair was scanty, 
well greased, and terminated in an enor- 
mous pigtail. He was in uniform, and 
carried a sword. His office was no sine- 
cure, for an immense quantity of smugglin, 
was in those days carried on at Kingsand, 
and Cawsand, Cawsand water being a pro- 
verbial term for cheap spirits. Indeed, 
there was a local tradition that the spaces 
between the roofs of the nave and aisles of 
the old parish church of Maker had been 
used for the storage of c nt aband liquor. 
Let us hope, for the credit of the vicar and 
churchwardens, that this story is not true. 

Mr. Twitters appeared at first oblivious. 
of our presence ; but a dart of the swivel- 
eye in our direction soon set matters right, 
and within an how I had parted from Mr. 
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Jollife, and was seated in the stern-sheets 
of a smart gig, manned by a crew of 
veteran coastguardamen. We stole gentl: 
away from the Barbican, and now I real- 
ised for the first time that I was actually 
afloat. How proud I felt as we glided over 
the dancing waves! Mr. Twitters at once 
became my mentor, pointing out Drake’s 
Island, Mount Edgcumbe, and all the other 
leading features of Plymouth Sound. “ See 
there, sir,” said he, pointing to a high- 
pinnacled tower just visible above a grove 
of dark trees; “ that ere be Mé4ker Church; 
that be a great landmark about ‘ere! 
When they dew make ‘en out they dew 
think they'm near’ome. E dew zeem like 
an old friend like, pointin’ out the way. 
"Tis a fine country, sure ’nough, if it warn’t 
for they smugglers!” 

“Smugglers? Oh! do tell ma about 
them.” 

_ Well, they be mortal bad ‘bout ’ere, 
Ican tell ’ee. Many’s the cask o’ ram 
and brandy as they’ve brought in right 
under my nose, they ’ave; and what with 
holes in the cliffs, and sham lobster-pots, 
and trap-doors, and suchlike things, they 
a'most drive a feller crazed. I’m pestered, 
to death wi’ 'en; the wummen’s full as 
bad as the men; they crarles into Ply- 
mouth with flasks o’ brandy nigh every 
day in the week. ’Tes a job I dooant like 
at d4le. They’m so crule independent, 
and they’m 44le cousins, and Ale in wi’ one 
another, don’t ye see? They ain’t a bad 
sort o’ people when you knows ’em. But 
they don’t see nothen wrong in smugglen, 
that’s certain. ‘Owsomever, they must 
observe their own mind, and I'll observe 
mine.” 

We were now gently scudding along 
with wind and tide, skirting a lovely line 
of deep crimson cliffs fringed with ragged 
rocks, broken here and there by delicious 
coves; we could hear on one side the 
voices of the men who were shooting the 
net for mackerel, and on the other the 
merry laughter of children playing on the 
beach. We were making our way into a 
deep bay, one arm of which was formed 
by broad stretches of meadowland over- 
hanging the cliffs, while the western boun- 
dary was a narrow promontory, clothed 
to the very water’s edge with luxuriant 
woods, in the midst of which stood the 
little coastguard station, whither we were 
bound. Right in the centre of the bay 
stood the double village, Kingsand and 
Cawsand, snugly ensconced at the foot of 
three great round hills, a curious collec- 
tion of grey stone houses, looking as if 
they had been hurled into their places 
higgledy-piggledy by some earthquake 
or voleanic eruption; houses which you 
entered by the middle storey, or even by 
the very garret itself, ranged one above 
the other in queer little streets, which 
were narrow, steep, and winding all at 
once. Every one seemed to live round a 
corner or up a lane. Let us be careful 
what we say, for it is the home of a burly, 
independent clan; they are nearly all re- 
lated to one another, very conservative in 
their ways, with a deep-rooted jealousy 
of strangers; very keen to take o man’s 
measure, very slow to make friends, yet 
very staunch when they have tried their 
man and found him true. They are a 
people to live amongst whom is most 
wholesome discipline, rugged as the seas 
which threaten at times to wash away 
their very homes, and yet, take them pro- 


perly, genial and kindly as their own bright 
sunshine. But I am digressing. What 
is Mr. Twitters looking at so earnestly 
with his glass? Why does he bid his 
crew lie on their oars ? 

I waited in breathless silence until the 
worthy man laid down his telescope with 
@ grunt of deep satisfaction. 

“That's they, sure ‘nough; I knowed 
*twas.”” 

“ What, they Polwheles ?” said the cox- 
swain. 

“No, not they ; they be over to France, 
safe enough. I dew mean that there 
twod as we've been a-lookin’ for so 
long.” 

“What, that there Johnny Crapaud as 
came over from Cherbourg, and landed 
that last cargo o' brandy?” 

“That's of it, Zachy, that’s ’e; yew 
just take the glass now, and ’ave a squint 
at ’en, will ’ee.” 

Zachy complied, and immediately gave 
his decision that as to rig, colour; and 
build she was that craft and no other. 

“ Yew'm right, cap'n,” said he; “ I do 
reckon there’ll be some extra lobster-pots 
in the bay to-night.” 

“Very likely, Zachy, very likely,” re- 
plied Mr. Twitters, with a professional 
wink; “’owsomever, we'll go ‘ome and 
‘ave some supper, and then we'll go 
out and look for ‘en. Give way lads.” 

For the rest of the journey, which took 
exactly five minutes, my new friend 
seemed absorbed in profound meditation ; 
perhaps the subject of it was the audacity 
of the mounseers, or perhaps it was the 
fittest way of introducing me to Mrs. 
Twitters, who ruled within doors as much 
supreme as her lord did upon the seas. 

He soon got over his difficulties, how- 
ever, and I shortly found myself in the 
very cleanest little parlour I ever saw, not 
even excepting our own at home. The 
place was exactly of the kind dear to the 
sailor’s heart; there were comfortable 
mats on the floor, neatly manufactured 
out of small pieces of red and blue cloth, 
arranged in patterns with considerable 
taste; the walls being adorned by several 
pictures in Berlin wool-work, the subject 
chiefly line-of-battle ships in full sail. 
“You see, sir;’ said Mrs. T., with just 
pride, “'e’s a ‘andy man is Twitters; 'e 
made all these things ’isself in ‘ees spare 
time. Now, sir, you see your supper; I 
’opes you'll like what I've provided for 
’ee; I think you must be main ‘ungry.” 

And so I was, in truth, and did ample 
justice to the delicious salmon peal, fol- 

lowed by junket and tough cakes, with 
the indispensable clotted cream. But 
when, after I had finished, the good lady 
suggested my retiring to bed, I felt by no 
means disposed to comply. From the little 
window I could see Mr. Twitters pre- 
ring for his nocturnal raid; oars were 
eing muffled, muskets were being carried 
down, and ammunition, Nothing would 
satisfy me but I must go too; and, snatch- 
ing up my hat, I ran down to the beach 
and begged hard to be allowed to make 
one of the party. Mr. Twitters at first 
demurred. “ Why, you young fire-eater,” 
said he; ‘don’t ’ee know as we’m goen’ 
on hactive service? What be I to say to 
Captain Clandrawline, if you gits killed 
or drownded? Now, do ’ee go and turn 
in, like a good young gentleman.” Seeing, 
however, that nothing would satisfy me 
but joining in te enterprise, he at last 


consented. “ Well, in with ’ee, then; sit 
well down in the stern-sheets, and don't 
’ee talk a morsel. Now, shove off." 

It was just one of those summer nights 
in which there seems to be no actual 
darkness. A band of mellow twilight lit 
up the western sky, making every object 
look very dim and shadowy ; and there 
was just enough breeze stirring, and just 
enough ripple to silence the faint plash o. 
our oars as we glided softly into the bay, 
at first skirting the dark trees, and then 
shooting out rapidly into the centre. 
Presently we stopped alongside some 
buoys. 

“Kingsand men, I reckon,” said the 
man they called Zachy. 

«“ Ay, lobsters, I reckon; Tregonin’s, ’e 
‘aven’t the capital to run brandy. Goon.” 

We steered a little nearer to the village, 
trying buoy after buoy without success, 
till at last we ran up against one which 
was lying at some little distance from the 
rest, and still closer to the shore. 

“Why, that there un’s moven, 
pered Zachy. 

“Tl move ’en,” said Mr. Twitters. 
“Ere they be, mates, sure ‘nough ; ‘alfa 
dozen kegs, or I’m a Dutchman; we’m 
on’y just in the nick o’ time; they’m a* 
pullen ’em into shore now. ‘Old on a 
minute, I can 'ear ’en talken; keep fast 
‘old ’o the buoy, whatever ye do.” 

We strained our ears and heard voices 
in altercation. “ What be such a fule, vor, 
Bell? Pull’en in, pull ’en in, I tell 'ee.” 

“La, Tom, I can’t stir 'en; they be 
mortal 'eavy kegs—seemin’ to me they’m 
made fast to the bottom.” 

“ Ah, Bell, my boy,” said Mr. Twitters, 
“you’m not made fast to the bottom ; but 
maybe you’m made fast to summat not 
very pleasant for ‘ee, my son.” And, in- 
deed, it was so; for we had now made our 
boat fast to the buoy; the men on shore 
renewed their exertions, and gently drew 
boat, buoy, and brandy towards the land. 

We drifted onward, nearer and nearer 
to the village ; no one spoke a word. 

“TLa, Bell,” said one of the voices on 
the beach, “ be they kegs o’ lead or kegs 
o’ spirits 2” 

The only answer was a terrific yell of 
disappointment as we were recognised. 
In another minute the boat grounded, Mr. 
Twitters leapt from it, charging the cox- 
swain to look after me, and a pretty tough 
scuffle took place, lasting several minutes. 
We could hear voices in angry altercation ; 
Mr. Twitters bawling now to one, now to 
another, in the king’s name, threatening 
all sorts of awful pains and penalties, and 
remonstrating in tones not much milder 
with certain irate females, who appeared 
to be wishful to imprint their fair nails 
upon his august countenance. At last the 
row came to an end; the names of the 
offending parties were taken; the spoil 
was safely stowed in the boat, and we 
rowed back, covered with glory, to the 
station. 

Said Mr. Twitters, “I don’t mind these 
ere rows when it’s on’y men at’s in ’em; 
ut I can’t stand they old 'ags; they dew 

say there be on’y tew good ’omen in the 
world—one’s dead, and the other can’t be. 
found. I'm goin’ to add one more, that’s 
Mrs. Twitters, that’ll make three. We'll 
all drink ’er ‘ealth to-night in a hextra 
glass after this yere most successful burst. 
o’ hactive service.” 
(To be continued.) 


whis- 
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THE TALE OF 
AN ARCADIAN 


A PIG. 
STORY. 


CHAPTER Il. 


“ Quacked his views with emphasis.” 


T was washing-day at the gardener's 
wife’s. Sho had her tub in the kitchen, 


and she stood ona thick board to keepher ' 


feet out of the “slop,” as she called it, and 
rubbed away at the clothes with all her 
might. It was a fair, sunny morning, with 
a gentle wind, and the clothes were dry- 
ing nicely. She had nearly finished, and 
the shirts hanging on the line in the garden 
were all swelled out with th- breeze until 


they looked like a row of extremely fat | 


boys who had been gibbeted for their sins. 
The children were at school, the gardener 


and his big boys were away at work, and — 


peace reigned. After an hour or two's 
washing and wringing, the gardener’s wife 
“ straightened her back a bit,” and looked 
at the time. 

“T must have a bit o’ summat,” said 
she, and then she looked towards the door 
and saw a neighbour. 

“ Ah, Nancy, is it you?” 

“You're got on rarely,” said Nancy, 
who lived next door. ‘Come into our 
house and hev a cup o’ tea wi’ me.” 

“ Well, I don’t mind if I do,” said the 
gardener’s wife. 

So they went in next door and had their 
tea, and while it was brewing another 
friend stepped in from up the village. 
I should have said she “nipped in ”— 
that was Nancy’s expression when de- 
scribing the scene afterwards, and it gives 
a much better idea of the lady’s mode of 
entrance. Her face was aglow with ex- 
citement; her hair, which was arranged 
in a knob at the back of her head, had 
come loose somehow, and a stiff tail stuck 
bolt-upright out of it, whilst hairpins pro- 
jected at different angles, and at intervals 
gently slid out and down to the ground. 
‘This disorder was due to the possession of 
exciting news, which she was anxious, as 
every good woman must be, to be the first 
to impart. 

“Th’ ole ‘ug’s bin down again,” she 
cried excitedly. 

“You don't say so!” said the gardener’s 
wife and Nancy simultaneously. 

“ Ah, and he’s bin i’ Muster Sandiford’s 
yard this ever so long, and when one o’ the 
men tried to drive him out he run at him 
and knocked him down, an’ run clean over 


him, right along the street. An’ then he 


went into Mrs. Dunmore’s kitchen and | 


pushed his noase i’ th’ cradle.” 


“Did you ever, now!" exclaimed the ; 


audience, reinforced by Nancy's Tilda, 
who stood open-mouthed on her way to 
the fireplace, with the kettle in her hand, 
and amazement on her countenance. 

“ Howiver did they get him out ?” asked 
Nancy. 

“Why, my ’usban were comin’ by wi’ a 
muck fork, and he went in an’ druv him 
out; but it were all he could do—and then 
he wouldn’t goo hum. He run up the lane 
towards the lodge, and went in the spinney, 
and theer he is now. An’ poor old Bet 
Walker, she were coming back from the 
lodge last night, and just as she were com- 
ing by the spinney, boo! out he run, and 
nearly frightened her to death. She come 
in all of a tremble.” 

“My Juliaremily an’ Marann, they 


du’stn’t goo nowheer when that ole ’ug’s | 


about,” said the gardener’s wife. 


“ Ah, it’s a shame as he should be let | 


run about so,” promptly responded Nancy. 

“But they can’t keep him in. Master 
Stephen, he told my ‘usban’ as no 
matter what they do they cannot keep 
him i’ th’ yard. He'll stop away for days 
sometimes. And my John Enery, as is 
keeping crows for ’em, he says as the ’ug’s 
more bother nor all the crows, for he will 
come up through a gap i’ th’ hedge and 
rootle about so as it's a shame to be seen. 
My John Enery stopped the gap nine 
times, and he busted through each time.” 
Thus the gardener’s wife dismally. 

“ He’s bin and turned up a whole row o’ 
taters i’ Steve Brown's garden,” put in 
Nancy Moore's Tilda. 

“You don’t say so!” 

“Yes, an’ Steve run at him wi’ a spade, 
an’ he went right in his house and turned 
the table over, an’ Steve’s tea were all set 
out, an’ that went over too.” 

And so on. The sins of the old hog were 
a very fruitful subject. He was a very 
daring pig. Nothing daunted him. He 
revelled in crime, and all the village 
children lived in terror of him. Nowhere 
was safe from his depredations, for he 
showed a goblin dexterity in climbing 


‘ heights which should have been inacces- 
sible to a pig of his rotundity, getting 
through gaps and holes which you would 
have sworn were much too small for his 
head even to go into ; and he always eluded 
his pursuers in the most irritating manner, 
showing a blatant pride in wickedness, 
which sooner or later must be his ruin. 
Indeed—as Mrs. Pendle at the shop ob- 
served when she was weighing out some 
butter to a customer, only last Saturday 
night—it would not be surprising if he 
should thrust himself into the very church 
on Sunday, and, as like as not, upset the 
reading-desk, and the Vicar as well. Vene- 
ration had been left out of him, and, like 
Lord Nelson, he didn't know what fear 
was. No pigsty was secure from his rude 
hoof, and delicate lady-pigs, picking a little 
cabbage with their interesting families, 
would have their nerves terribly upset by 
his suddenly bursting through the palings 
| of their abodes, and scattering them in all 
; directions, while he gobbled up the con- 
tents of the trough. Never had his like 
been seen before, and if he had been the 
Reform Bill, or Ritualism, or the French, 
| or “them boys again!’ he could not have 

been a more exciting subject of conversa- 

tion. 

At last the party began to break up, and 
the gardener’s wife bethought herself of her 
neglected tub. She rose and went towards 

' her own home. At this moment loud 
screams were heard in the garden, and 
| Juliaremily and Marann rushed into the 
arms of their mother. Speechless with 
fright, they clung to her apron; but words 
were not needed to explain the situation. 
' There, amidst uprooted cabbages, fallen 
props, and trampled linen, with his curly 
| little tail wagging placidly, and his black 
| eyes twinkling with satisfaction, was the 
og hog, just accomplishing further down- 
falls. 


“Oh!” gasped the gardener's wife, and 
seized a prop to drive him off, while he, 
determined to do all the execution possible, 
gave a wild yell and departed, bringing to 
the ground the row of fat gibbeted boys, 
and trampling on their collapsed forms in 
his hasty exit. 

(To be continued.) 


Betty screamed, and sat down in the 
clothes-basket. 
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TAFFY; OR, THE TALE OF A GROUSE. 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
By Ascorr R. Hops, 


Author of “ The Parlour Boarder,” A Couple of Crusoes," “Sister Mary,” ete, 


lmaT evening Taffy was once more 
plunged into lackadaisical despair, 
when all day I had been drumming upon 
him the folly of hiding his secret in the 
place where it was most likely to be dis- 
covered. We were sitting in our study, 
making efforts to get up our construing 
better this time; but, ever and again, one 
or other of us returned to the old subject. 


Taffy had now worked himself up to be- | 


lieving that he was sure to be had before 
the Head, perhaps expelled. 

“And the worst of it is,” he lamented, 
“my uncle from Australia is coming to 
see me next week, so I don’t want to get 
into any row before then. How would 
you like to be expelled when you had an 
uncle coming to tip you? I wish I hadn't 
thought of sticking the grouse in the 
library. I wish I had never meddled 
with the thing. I wish it had never been 
born.” 

“Shall I tell you what I should do, 
if I were you?” said I, who had been 
eudgelling my brains in search of any 
other way for him out of the peril. “Go 
straight to the library, fetch it out, and 
fling it in the coal-cellar. There are rats 
there.” 

“When?” 

“Now, of course. The chances are ten 
to one against any one seeing you. The 
Sixth are all at supper, and all the other 
fellows ought to be in their studies.” 

“ Will’ you go with me, then?” 

“Oh, that’s another story!” 

“I don't like to go alone,” said Taffy, 
almost crying; and, seized by an im- 
pulse of generosity or adventurousness, I 
shut my books with a bang. 

“Well, I will go with you, if you like. 
But mind, this is the last time you get 
me to help you out of your scrapes, you 
mad old stick-in-the-mud.” 

“You are an awfully good fellow!” de- 
clared Taffy; “and if my uncle does tip 
me, I’ll get in a pork-pie and all sorts of 

“Bother your pork-pie! You think 
about nothing but eating!” 

Taffy made no retort, meekly submitting 
to my contempt. The less satisfaction I 
felt in the character of this accomplice, 
the more was I tickled by the idea of my 
own courage in going out of the way to 
ran risks for his sake. Our enterprise 
would not be without risk; for to be 
caught out of one’s study at this hour was 
a high offence, while what we contem- 
plated doing in the library might be held 
little short of scholastic burglary. 

But I had undertaken to share it with 
Taffy, and the sooner done the better. I 
only waited to provide means of having a 
light, which offered itself in the lamp of 
my bicycle; then we softly opened tho 
door and took our stealthy way through 
the house. Fortunately we fell in with 
no one, though we must pass right before 
the door of the sixth form room, and that 
of Mr. Wyatt almost opposite, like Scylla 
and Charybdis. This strait left behind, 
we had only a dark passage to traverse on 


CHAPTER Il. 


tip-toe, and turn into the corridor giving 
entrance to the library. 

But when I, getting my lamp ready, was 
asking Taffy in a whisper for a match, to 
our astonishment we found the library 
fully lit up, and the door standing open 
as if inviting us to enter. We drew back, 
like wary rats from a trap, wondering 
what this could mean. The silence, how- 
ever, reassured us, and once more we ad- 
vanced, to ascertain that, by some extra- 


| ordinary stroke of luck, we had the place 


to ourselves, with every convenience for 
our design. 

“James must have forgotten to put out 
the gas, or he will be coming round pre- 
sently. We must be quick. Now then, 
where did you put it?” 

“In that bookcase at the end—nobody 
ever goes there,” said Taffy. 

“You mean you never go there. That's 
where the classical books of reference are 
kept—just where masters would be most 
likely to poke their noses.” 

“Tt was the only one unlocked. But— 
Isay!” 

This doleful ejaculation was called forth 
by the fact that on trying the door of the 
compartment he found it fast locked now, 
however it had been in the morning. 
There stood its rows of books, effectually 
guarded from us by a lattice-work of thick 
wires crossing each other diamond-wise, 
which we could not open, for all our 
tugging and rattling. 

“ Mellish or somebody must have locked 
it!” he said, with the air of one making 
a sage discovery. 

“ Why didn’t you think of that before ?” 
I broke out, angry with myself as well as 
with my companion for having thus been 
led by him on a wildgoose chase. 

“ How could I tell it would be locked ?” 
protested Taffy, in his most lachrymose 
voice. “But sh—sh! What's that?” 

We were in the mood to be startled by 
& mouse, and now, to our confusion, we 
heard the sound of voices and footsteps, 
the boldly echoing footsteps of persons 
who had aright to come here. As they 
were evidently coming this way, we looked 
about in haste for some place of conceal- 
ment, escape by the door being out of the 
question. And we had not far to look. 
Under the bookcases, flush with the door, 
were a row of recesses screened off b 
curtains, some of them fitted up with 
book-shelves, others for the present empty. 
Into one of the latter we dived, pulling 
the curtain behind us, just as two of the 
masters walked into the room. 

They were, as their voices told us, Mr. 
Wyatt and Mr. Edgewood, the master of 
our form, whom we commonly called 
“ Hedgehog’ behind his back, I suppose 
because he was a, fat and facetious young 
man, bristling all over with small jokes 
and puns. Though we knew how waggish 
he could be in school, we were now almost 
shocked by the free and easy levity of his 
conversation when he little knew into 
what ears it went. 

_.“Heigho!” he exclaimed, springing on 


the table to sit kicking his heels against 
the legs of it. ‘‘ What a dog of a life this 
is! Ifanybody had told me three years 
ago that I was to reduce myself to a skele- 
ton in trying to drum Latin and Greek 
into such a pack of dunderheads, I think I 
should have gone apprentice to a burglar 
and got sent to the treadmill at once.” 
“Yes, but you don’t get any holidays on 
the treadmill,” laughed Mr. Wyatt. 
“What are holidays? I declare I feel 
like spending most of mine in bed, after 
having had to get up for three months at 
seven inthe morning. I have a good mind 
to chuck it all up next Christmas, and 
emigrate somewhere or other. My brother 


| Jack, who is a cowboy in Texas, has a 


better time of itthan any ofus. The most 
stiff-necked brute he has to drive can't bo 
so provoking as —— and——-!”” Here he 
mentioned the names of certain form fel- 
lows of mine, which I need not repeat in 
such a libellous connection. 

Of course, though a little startled at first, 
we were not deceived by those doleful ut- 
terances. Without being able to sce Mr. 
Edgewood’s round rosy face, we knew very 
well how it was puckered up all the while 
by good-natured wrinkles, and how his 
eyes would twinkle behind his spectacles 
to give the lie to his serio-comic complaints. 

“Well, you can be thankful not to be so 
badly off as I am,’ yawned Mr. Wyatt. 
“If you only had to do with fellows like 
——and——! Andnow, I suppose, Iam 
going to gct blown up about that row with 
tho prefects. Well, I hope he is not going 
to keep us long to-night. Isn’t it cold?” 

“ Cold enough to freeze the eyes out of 
acat!’’ assented Mr. Edgewood, getting 
off the table with a thump. “TI say, let’s 
warm ourselves before the rest come. Give 
us a back!" 

And to our mingled amazement and 
amusement, by the sounds that ensued, we 
were aware of our instructors playing leap- 
frog round the table—in their caps and 
gowns, too, for a glimpse of them as they 
entered had shown both thus formally ar- 
rayed, as if for some scholastic function. 
My fingers itched to draw the curtain and 
behold these high jinks. In the “ Hedge- 
hog” it was not so surprising, except that 
his plumpness hardly lent itself to leap- 
frog; but who would have expected such 
capers from our strict house-master ? 

“Pray don’t let me interrupt your child- 
ish and innocent sports,” said a new voice, 
which we recognised as that of Mr. Batt, 
our great athletic authority. 

“Don’t be shocked, Batt. We are only 
taking a little constitutional exercise to 
freshen us up for the ordeal. I hear you 
are going to catch it, by the way, because 
your form made such a mull of its irregular 
verbs before the Head.” 

“Why don’t you play football, then, if 
you want exercise. I never saw such a 
lazy set as some of you men.” 

“T can’t—some hulking fellow like you 
would be sure to bow] me over and break 
my gig-lamps. I am as blind as « bat, 
you know.” 
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“Qh, open the window!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Wyatt, with affected abhorrence. 

“ It's bad form making puns on a man’s 
name, and it isn’t funny, Edgewood,” said 
Mr. Batt, stiffly. “If you want to play 
the buffoon, your form will always make a 
more appreciative audience.” 

“T make puns! I wouldn't do such 
a thing for the world. It only came out 


by accident, and you necdn’t take the huff | 


about such a trifle.” 

“Wyatt, will you speak to me one mo- 
ment?” said Mr. Batt, as other masters 
now joined the party, and the room became 
alive with voices. 

These two drew aside to the corner, close 
to where we lay hid in a most constrained 
and uncomfortable attitude, squatting on 
the floor with hardly room to stow our 
legs away in this hole of little ease. I 
confess that I was also most uncomfortable 
in my mind, for I did not like playing tho 
listener to talk certainly not meant for our 
ears. But what were we to do? 

“Look here,” said Mr. Batt, in a low 
voice, as he stood not a yard from us un- 
suspected eavesdroppers ; “do give me a 
construe, like a good fellow, of this bit of 
Xenophon. I can’t make head or tail of 
it, and I don’t know where to lay hands 
on a crib.” 

“You can’t very well borrow one from 
one of your boys, certainly.” 

“The young monkeys! If they only 
knew how often I am at sea myself, there 
would be no getting anything out of them.” 

“Well, there won’t be time just now. 
But come and have a pipe in my room 
when this beastly business is over, and I'll 
coach you up for a fortnight ahead.” 

“Thanks, old fellow; I knew you would 
be a brick about it.” 

A pretty hearing this, for us youngsters! 
It had always been whispered among us 
that Mr. Batt got his post at our school 
on the strength of his prowess at Oxford 
sports, and that he was far more master 
of cricket and football than of classical and 
mathematical arts. He was noted as the 
only one of the staff who had not taken a 
degree in honours. But we had never pre- 
sumed to believe that any master might 
be puzzled by so easy an author as Xeno- 
phon; and this discovery was a rude shock 
to our ideas. 

“TI should like to be in his form,” 
whispered Taffy to me; but I rebuked 
him into silence with a vehement nudge. 
This was no time for us to chatter non- 
sense, whatever example were set us 
by our pastors and masters. And I knew 
that Mr. Batt, however little of a scholar 
he might be, had the reputation of being 
an uncommonly exacting taskmaster. 

The library was now full of masters, all 
talking and laughing together without the 


least restraint, while some of the younger | 
ones seemed to be engaged in something | 


like a bear-fight. Moving gingerly to ease 
our cramped limbs, we ventured once or 
twice to peep out at the edge of the cur- 
tain, divided in our minds—at least, Ispeak 
for myself--between keen interest in o 
scene to us so singular, and excited dread 
such as Acton must have felt when it 
was his chance to spy upon Diana and 
her nymphs at their watery gambols. 

A sudden hush fell upon the babel ; and 
we knew why when we heard the voice 
of the Warden, who must have entered as 
softly and sternly as the Ghost in “ Ham. 
let.” Without seeing, we could picture to 


ourselves how his more boisterous assis- 
tants at once stood on their good beha- 
viour in that commanding presence. Then 
came ao, clatter of chairs, all the masters 
taking their places round the library table. 
What sacred mysteries were about to be 
enacted in the hearing, if not the sight, of 
two profane witnesses ? 

I guessed now, and muttered in Taffy’s 
car that we had stolen upon one of the 
“Monthly Reviews,” known to us boys 


‘ only by vague hearsay. At these meet- 


ings, it was understood, the Head and his 
staff solemnly deliberated on the public 
weal, grave questions of work and discipline 
were discussed, and our masters in turn 
might come to be hauled over the coals— 
the Cabinet Council or Caucus of our little 
world. Till to-night no tongue of boy 
had been able authentically to report its 
proceedings, and now how painfully un- 
worthy we should feel to assist at such 
high confabulations. For all the tickling 
of curiosity, I heartily wished myself away, 
when the Warden cleared his throat to call 
the meeting to order. 

“ Before saying anything else, I wish to 
mention one thing,” he began in a dry 
tone we knew well. “I hope it will be 
enough for me to mention it. I am sorry 
to see some of us late for chapel too fre- 
quently. I need not tell you what a bad 
example this sets.”” 

“Ah! they are catching it!’ broke out 
Taffy under his breath; and I poked him 
in the ribs by way of warning, for it 
seemed as if the least sound must be 
audible in the silence of these delinquents 
sitting rebuked. 

“That is the punishment-book, is it 
not ?—thank you.” And after a pause, 
filled by the rustling of leaves, the War- 
den went on—“ There seems to me to be 
too many detentions of late—in your form 
especially, Edgewood.” 

We two pupils of his pricked up our 
ears. 

“ Hardly more than usual, sir, I think,” 
said the Hedgehog, modestly. 

“ For instance, here is the name of Rees 
down almost every day.” 

“That is one of the most troublesome 
boys Ihave. I don’t know what to make 
of him.” 

I pinched Taffy to emphasise this ac- 
count of his character; but I thought I 
heard his teeth chatter when the Head 
answered— 

“Send him to me next time you have 
to find fault with him. I see your initials 
also opposite a great many impositions. 
On the other hand, Mr. Batt’s form does 
without almost any punishment, so far as 
one can see. How is that?” 

“T keep them well in hand, sir,” said 
the master thus held up as a model. 

We boys could have told the Head 
something about that. Batt was noto- 


| riously a bit of a bully, given to using his 


hands much too freely. In his class- 
room he was in the habit of administering 
private thrashings, which were against 
Jaw, and would get him into trouble one 
day, but which most of his small boys put 
up with in preference to the authorised 
punishments of staying in and writing 
lines. 

“Well, Edgewood, I wish you could 
learn Batt’s secret for keeping order. I 
don't like to see boys continually under 
punishment. There would appear to be 
an epidemic of idleness in your form.” 


“Tt does break out at times, sir, like the 
measles, and seems to be catching.” 

“Then we must disinfect the patients. 
I fear you practise too much with homeo- 
pathic doses.”” 

There was a ripple of mild laughter 
at this magisterial pleasantry. I never 
thought the Warden could make anything 
like a joke. 

“By the way, that reminds me, Mr. 
Wyatt is convinced there is something 
wrong with the schoolhouse drains.” 

“T have noticed an unpleasant smell 
occasionally,’’ affirmed the house-master, 
who was sitting at the end near our re- 
fuge, and within two yards of the book- 
case where the grouse lay hid. We won- 
dered if he could smell that ! 

“ This is, of course, a thing to be looked 
to; but we can do no good by entering on 
it to-night. I will go round the premises 
with you to-morrow. At present I wish 
to bring before you all a question of 
serious importance, and one which I must 
ask you to treat as strictly confidential. 
It is most desirable that in the meanwhile 
the boys should know nothing of it. 
Had not our monthly meeting Nest at 
hand, I should have felt bouné to call 
you specially together for the purpose. 
You will all remember that—why, what is 
the matter?" 

“T beg your pardon, sir, I did not mean 
to interrupt you ; but it seems to me there 
is a most peculiar smell in this room.” 

“T have noticed it also,” added another ; 
and the whole meeting at once revolved 
itself into a committee of sniffing and 
disputing and suggesting. 

“T can’t say that I smell anything,” 
said the Warden; “but I have a cold. 
My own impression is that our friend here 
has become an alarmist on the subject of 
drains ever since he attended that Sanitary 
Congress where it was so clearly proved 
that our ancestors had no business to live 
for a fortnight in their ignorance of such 
matters. Perhaps, however, it would be 
as well to adjourn to my study. There is 
a good fire there.” 

“This room is certainly rather cold,’ 
assented one of the masters. 

“Very well, then.” And to my enor- 
mous satisfaction, mingled with a touch 
of baftled curiosity, the meeting was 
broken up forthwith. 

I risked another peep to see the backs 
of the robed procession filing out, and Mr. 
Wyatt staying behind to put out the gas. 
When all was dark and silent we stole 
forth, glad to stretch our limbs, as well as 
to be released from the burden of those 
perilous secrets. 

“Now we must get back to the study 
as fast as we can,” I whispered to Taffy, 
and we did not speak another word till we 
had softly gained the stair giving access 
to our den. 

But here, as we turned a corner, we 
were unfortunate enough to run right upon 
Seton, the prefect, going his rounds. 

“You fellows have no right to be wan- 
dering downstairs, you know. You ought 
to be going to bed; didn’t you hear the 
bell?” 

Taffy was opening his mouth to tell 
some fib, but I cut him short, the more 
readily as Seton was a very gentle and 
considerate prefect, who might be trusted 
not to stretch his authority. 

“All right; we are fairly caught,” said 
I, with a laugh. 
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“ But this won’t do, you know. I think 
Ihave spoken to you before about being 
out of your studies. You must each bring 
me fifty lines to-morrow, and next time it 
will have to be a licking, I’m afraid.” 

“Mayn’t we have the licking, and get 
done with it ?” said cunning Taffy, hoping 
thus to get off altogether, for Seton's dis- 
like to use the cane was well known. 

“Well, if you ——,” the prefect began 
doubtfally, but my companion took fright, 
and made haste to withdraw his proposal. 

“I don’t mind doing the lines, after all, 
because it’s sure to be wet to-morrow.” 

“You mustn't let me catch you again, 


7 
though,” ended Seton, and away we scam- 
pered to our study. 

There, before going up to the dormi- 
tories, we held hurried council, the upshot 
of which was that it would be well not to 
tell the other fellows what we had been 
about. Although bursting with all we had 
seen and heard, and hardly able to hold 
our tongues that could have roused such 
wonder, we went to bed, then, with those 
mysteries locked in our fluttering breasts, 
as mum as Freemasons. My room-mates, 
who lightly chaffed me about coming late 
and being “run in” by the prefect, little | 
guessed on what a strange experience I | 


A CORAL PRISON; OR, THE BOY HERMITS OF 


A TALE OF THE MALDIVE ISLES. 


By Davip Ker, 


laboured to keep silent, pulling off my 
shirt and socks before them like any com- 
mon mortal, or they might rather have 
exclaimed in amazement— 
“Beware! Beware! 

His flashing eyes and floating hair! 

Weave a circle round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy dread, 

For he on honey dew hath fed.” 
But for all it had been granted me to 
behold the conclave of Olympus and return 
to earth unharmed, I lay down in bed 
more like another character of the same 
poet, with that grouse, instead of an alba- 
tross, still heavily weighing on my breast. 

(To be continued.) 


THE INDIAN OCEAN. 


Author of “ For Life and Death," “ Through the Darkness,” Drowned Gold,” ete. 


“(\vgss that’s what one may call goin’ 

by the ‘overland rapid transit,’"” 
langhed Jake, picking himself up right on 
the inner edge of the reef, for the force of 
the wave was so tremendous that it had 
shot the raft and its crew across the whole 
breadth of the coral belt, as easilyas a child 
would push a toy across a table. 

“The train seems to have run off the 
line, though,” said Bob Harris, clapping 
his hands to his bleeding nose, which had 
come with considerable force against one 
of the planks. 

Poor Mike O’Brien, reckless of his own 
safety in his anxiety to take care of little 
Louis (who had fortunately escaped quite 
unhurt), had got a deep ragged cut on his 
forehead from the sharp coral, and a gash 
across the back of his left hand; while 
Karl Hoffmann—who had turned a com- 
plete somersault—was holding his head 
with both hands as if he fully expected it 
to tumble off the moment he let go. 

“H'awfal railway h’accident!" cried 
Bob, imitating the voice of an English 
newsboy. “ H’everybody killed cept our 
own reporter, who surwived h’expressly to 
give a c’rect account of the pro-ceedin’s.” 

“Total de-struction of the cars!” added 
Meritt, in the same tone. “TI s'pose the 
old raft’s all in bits after such a shake-up 
as that.” 

But happily this was not the case. 
Thanks to the lowness of the reef, which 
offered no projecting point for the raft to 
strike upon, the latter had been ground 
along the coral rather than dashed against 
it, and had escaped pretty easily. The 
outer planks, indeed, were badly shattered, 
and one or two of the ropes had been 
snapped by the shock ; but a little knotting 
and splicing made the framework strong 
enough to carry our heroes across the 
smooth, shallow lagoon between the reef 
and the island, which was all that it now 
had to do. 

The moment the raft grounded upon the 
level beach the starving lads rushed like 
wild cats at the huge ripe plantains that 
hung temptingly on every side of them. 
Down went the rich, juicy fruits one after 


CHAPTER IIL—THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND. 


another, as if the feasters would never 
leave off; and when their hunger was at 
length fully satisfied they quenched their 
thirst from a tiny stream that filtered into 
the lagoon through the firm white sand. 

But now that the excitement of this life- 
and-death battle was over and they were 
safe, the terrific strain of the last four days 
made itself felt in earnest. The unnatural 
strength that had hitherto kept them up 
seemed to give way all in a moment, and 
a few minutes later they were all fast 
asleep in the spreading shade of a large 
“ bread-fruit.”” 

The sun was already at its height when 
they awoke again, and eyed each other | 
with a puzzled look, hardly knowing yet 

where thoy were. 

“ Hurrah !”’ cried Bob Harris, “we 
really are here, then, after all! Idreamed | 
that we were back aboard the Dolphin 
again, and ‘ Bully Black’ laying into us 
with a rope’s end, just in the old style.” 

“That's all done now, I reckon,” said 
Jake Merritt, stretching his sinewy limbs 
with an air of drowsy enjoyment. “There's 
nobody here to bully us and knock us about 
—not much. We're going to have a reg'lar 
good time—that's what we're going to do.” 

“But won’t we be afther lookin’ for 
some shilter, annyway ?”’ suggested Mike 
O’Brien. “ Shure, iv it comes on to rain 
agin the way it did this mornin’, we'll be 
all dhrownded on dhry land.” 

“ Well, I guess we might as well look 
around our new territory,” said Jake, 
getting up, “and see whether there’s any 
population beside ourselves.” 

“ And until we do see,” added Bob, “I 
vote we go along carefully, and make as 
little noise as we can. I've always heard 
that they’re a pretty decent set of chaps 
in the Maldive Isles (and this is one of 

* them that we're on now, I fancy) ; but, still, 
there's no harm in being on the safe side.” 

Away they all went accordingly,carrying 
their broad-bladed sheath-knives (the only 
weapons they had) in readiness for any 

| enemy who might turn up, and hugely 


enjoying the romance of exploring an 
unknown island in this Robinson Crusoe 


fashion, with the chance of unearthing at 
any moment a tribe of savages quite as 
picturesque as Friday himself. 

The island, like most of those in the 
Maldive group, was almost circular in 
shape, and measured about three-quarters 
of a mile from side to side. That it had 
been very recently inhabited was plain 
enough, for the fruit-trees and banana 
plantations had evidently been tended with 
some care, and the marks of bare feet were 
still visible in the soft earth along the littke 
brook; while at one point, where a kind of 
tank or pool had been scooped out, the boys 
picked up a broken earthen jar. 

A little farther on, in a sheltered spot 
near the centre of the islet, a small patch 
of ground had been cleared and planted 
with some kind of corn. Jake Merritt 
carefully examined what little was left of 
the crop, and pronounced it to be millet. 

But all these signs of busy life and 
labour only deepened the chilling effect 
of the utter silence and loneliness that 
reigned on every side. Vast flights of 
wild pigeons were circling slowly around 
the tree tops, and the wild ducks started 
up by scores from the border of the stream- 
let; but not a single human being was 
anywhere to be seen. 

At last, under the sheltering covert of a 
palm-grove, just behind the corn patch, 
the young explorers came upon a group 
of long, low, thatched huts, the overhang- 
ing eaves of which (as is usual in these 
regions of torrent rain) projected far be- 
yond the edge of the roof on all sides, 
coming down to within a few feet of the 
ground. 

“T say, mates,” cried Bob Harris, “ per- 
haps the poor fellows are ill with some- 
thing, and can’t get about. Let’s go right 
in and see if“we can't help ‘em some- 
how.” 

He dashed through the open doorway 
of the nearest hut as he spoke, while his 
comrades made for the others. But they 
instantly recoiled with a cry of astonish- 
ment and dismay. 

All the huts were empty !/ 

Tokens of recent life abounded on every 
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side—the mats on which the inmates had 
slept, the cocoanut-shells which they had 
used as cups, their cooking-vessels, their 
fishing-nets, the light Hindu axes with 
which they had chopped their wood, and 
even several rude baskets filled with dried 

. corn and bread-fruit ; but where were those 
who had used them ? 

“Sure, an’ it’s a tirrible place enthirely,” 
muttered O’Brien, with a shudder. “Iv 
they're all idead wid the fayver or the 
cholera, it’s out av the fryin’-pan into the 
fire we are!" 

“Tt can't .be that,” said Harris; “ for 
if there was nobody left to bury the dead, 
we'd find some of them lying about.” 

“That's so,” cried Merritt. ‘“ Guess 
they’ve all gone out fishin'—for, you sec, 
all the boats are gone—and got lost in 
that storm that caught ws last night.” 

“Thrue for yez,” assented Mike, looking 
greatly relieved. 

“ But vat come vid ze vomans and ze 
shilds?"? asked Karl Hoffmann; “ dey 
no go fish too, surely ?”” 

“Yes, that gets me,” said Jake, with a 
puzzled look; “I forgot all about the 
women and children. Well, I jist give it 
up—it’s too many for me all round!” 

One thing, however, was clear enough— 
here was a snug home all ready for them; 
so they at once took possession of the 
biggest hut, and made a hearty lunch of 
the stored-up bread-fruit, the thick, white 

ulp of which (tasting like light, wheaten 
Bread mixed with fresh eggs) was just the 
thing for them after their long fast. 

There was not much work done that 
afternoon, for they were too thoroughly 
worn out by all that they had gone through 
to be restored by a short rest like that of 
the morning. Bob and Jake went down 
to the beach to haul up the raft out of 
harm's way. Mike and Karl set to work 
to pelt down cocoa-nuts, being still too 
weak to climb for them; while Louis busied 
himself with “ tidying up ” the hut, rum- 
maging out what stores the missing in- 
habitants had left behind them, and, as 
he said, “ getting everything in order for 
tea.” 

But when their evening meal was over, 
it was very pleasant to sit at their ease in 
front of the hut in the cool, balmy air, 
watching the sun go down behind the 
clustering tree-tops of their new home, 
and feeling that they were free at last, 
and that no one could bully and ill-treat 
them any more. Karl—whose stock of 
German songs and legends made him rank 
as the literary man of the party—told 
them several of his best stories, and ended 
by singing “ Die Wacht am Rhein” in a 
style that might have satisfied Prince Bis- 
marck himself. 

The evening ended with a lusty chorus 
which was a special favourite with them 
all, and the deep, solemn music of the 
grand old battle-psalm, pealing through 
the silence of the moonlit palm-groves, 
with the hollow roar of the sea answering 
it from the reefs outside, had a very fine 
effect. Jake Merritt, who was a bit of a 
poet in his way, added a verse of his own, 
which the rest echoed with a will— 


“Though the storm may smash our timbers, and the 
sea may foam and spray, 
‘We'll clench our teeth and bear it, till the good 
luck comes our way ; 
‘We'll do our work like sailors, and in God our trust 
we'll lay, 
‘As we go sailing on.” 


CHAPTER IV.—KING OR PRESIDENT ? 


ay 7 HCN our heroes awoke the next morn- 

ing, they felt wonderfully strength- 
ened and refreshed. Even Louis—who be- 
longed to that tough Western breed which 
has made the saying “ Hard as a Breton” 
a proverb throughout all France—looked 
quite himself again. 

The first thing to be done, of course, 
was to have a swim in the lagoon, after 
which Mike and Karl, as if determined to 
show how easily they could shake off their 
fatigue, started off to forage. They were 
soon back again, Mike with a wild duck 
which he had knocked over with a well- 
aimed stone, and Karl with half a dozen 
fish that he had caught by baiting his hook 
with a red rag as before.” 

But how were they to be cooked? Bob 
and Jake vaguely remembered having 
heard of savages lighting a fire by rub- 
bing two sticks together; but they had 
not the least idea how to set about it. 

“TI show you!” cried Louis, gleefully ; 
“T learn him from von old sailor, vat live 
long time on ze Pa-cifie Isles, Look, 
see!" 

Hunting up two dead and perfectly dry 
twigs, he cut a groove in one, and sharpened 
the other to a point. Then, setting the 
lower end of the grooved stick against the 
ground, he worked the point of the other 
vigorously up and down the groove, till, 
at length, a fine dust which had gradually 
collected in it actually took fire. 

“Well done, our side!’’ shouted Bob 
Harris, lighting a dry leaf at the tiny 
flame, and thrusting it into the pile of 
fuel which the other boys had gathered. 
A good fire was soon blazing, over which 
the fish and the ducks were cooked on 
sharp sticks. 

Breakfast over, the young Crusoes 
“banked up”? the fire well that it might 
not go out again, and then set about scour- 
ing their rusted knives with sand; after 
which, at Bob's suggestion that they should 
“have their names on the door in case 
any one came to call,” they carved their 
autographs on the house-front in the fol- 
lowing order :— 5 


“Jacos Merritt, Boston, Mass., U.S. 

Rosert Harais, Bristol, England. 

Micuaex O’Brien, Portrush, Ireland. 

Lovurs Beaumanorr, St. Brieuc, Bre- 
tagne, France. 

Kart Horrmann, Hamburg, North Ger- 
many.” 


Suddenly, Jake Merritt, who had been 
looking very thoughtful and preoccupied- 
for some minutes past, called out: 

“Say, boys, I’ve got an idea!” 

“You don’t say-so!”’ cried Bob Harris, 
with pretended astonishment. “ Better 
let it out, then, old chap—it'll only die 
for want of company.” 

“Come, don’t be too sharp, Britisher, 
or you'll cut your own fingers,” retorted 
the American, who was never at a loss 
for an answer. “Guess if you ever git 
hold of an idea, you won't dare to say 80, 
*eause then everybody ‘ud know you must 
have stolen it.” 

“But what for an idea, den, hast du 
found, Yaweob 2?’ asked Karl Hoffmann. 

“Why, look here,” cried Jake; “we've 


© With this bait (a favourite one for deep-sea fishing) 


we caught three twenty-pound barracoutas {n less than 
half an hour off the South African eoast, while on our 


way out to Zululamd some years ago.—D. K. 


got this islard all to ourselves, and—for 
all we can see—we're the first white men 
that’s ever put foot on it; so I reckon 
we've a clear right to take possession of 
it, and ’stablish a reg’lar Gov'ment, same 
as Columbus did when he landed.” 

There was a moment of general silence 
while the other boys took in this dazzling 
poseibility. Then Bob Harris said in tones 
of the deepest admiration : 

“That is an idea, and no mistake! 
It'll be a pretty good change for us to be 
kings and lords here on shore after being 
deck-swabbers and cabin-boys aboard ship. 
I say, Jake, you're the biggest and oldest, 
and it was you that first thought of it— 
you'd better be king of the island.” 

“Thank ye, kindly, bub; I can’t be 
king,” answered the New Englander, with 
dignity. “Kings and such like fixings 
don’t grow on our free Massachusetts sile, 
I reckon—-we had just about enough of 
them a hundred years ago. Guess ]’ll be 
President, if you like; and you want to 
obey me all the same as if I was king— 
mind that!" 

‘All right, old fellow,” said Bob, slap- 
ping the newly nominated President on 
the back with more heartiness than rever- 
ence. 

“For me, I had moch rader be King as 
to be President,” piped little Louis’s thin 
voice, while he eyed the tall Yankee boy as 
if the latter had-really refused an actual 
throne. “ Ze King has one great, big crown, 
and one fine palace to live in, and ze fine, 
grand clothes, and ze big soldier round 
him vid ze gay uniform; but as for our 
President—I‘’ave see him vonce ven he 
come troo our coun-tree, and he vas noting 
but one old man, en citoyen—‘vat you call 
‘plain clothes ’—just like von of ourselfs.’* 

“But, I say, Jake,” cried Bob Harris, 
“ when they crown a king or anybody like 
that, don’t they upset a bottle of oil all 
over him? If we were aboard ship we 
could chuck a lot of tar over you instead ; 
but we haven't got a drop here. We 
couldn’t do it with salt water, could 
we?” 

“Why, how you talk!” replied Jake, 
with patriotic indignation. “I cale’late 
you don’t think they'd grease a President 
of the U-nited States like a cart-wheel, 
same as you do with one of your little 
one-horse kings over in Europe. No, sir / 


All you've got to do’s just to stand around. 


and say that you elect me President of— 
hollo!” 

“What's up?” asked Bob, as the 
President-elect’s first speech came to a 
sudden halt. 

“Guess this election can’t go forward 
till we find out what I’m President of. 
Don't you see we haven’t named the 
island yet?" 

“ No more we have,” cried Harris, fully 
realising the force of this objection. “ Well, 
what.shall we call it?” 

“Neues Deutschland— New Cher- 
many,” suggested Karl Hoffmann, look- 
ing as if he thought he had helped them 
out of their difficulty very cleverly. 

“Hould yer tongue, Karl—sure ye're 
worse than ould Bismarck himsilf }°** 
cried Mike O’Brien, reprovingly. “ Wud. 
ye be afther annexin’ the place afore 
we've got well settled in it? What's 
Jarmjny got to do wid this island anny 
more than ould Oireland or France? Give 
it a dacent name wid no politics in it— 
call it ‘Shamrock Island.’ ” 
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“Why, Mike, you're as bad as Karl,” 
said Harris, amid a general roar of laugh- 
ter. “No politics, indeed! Why, Sham- 
rock’s the most thoroughly Irish name 
you could give it—you might as well call 
it ‘ New Ireland’ at once!” 

“Thrue for yez,” answered Mike, apolo- 
getically. “ Well, thin, name it yersilf.” 

“But I don’t quite know what to call 
it,” rejoed Bob, rubbing his chin per- 
plexedly. “It won't do to call it ‘ Coral 
Island,’ you know, for all the islands are 
coral hereabouts.”” 

“I have it!’ shouted Jake Merritt. 
“See here, boys; we all b’long to differ- 


nation, more lustily than before. 


“Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!" chorused 
the whole population, with the full power 
of all their four voices. 

“ Fellow-citizens, I thank you,” said the 
new President, bowing majestically. “ I'll 
govern in accordance with the laws of 
this land—that's to say, I will when 
we've time to make some; and in the 
meantime I guess I'll run the Gov'ment 
the best way I can.” 

“Hurrah!” repeated the voice of the 


“ And now,” resumed the head of the 
new Republic, as soon as the cheers which 
greeted this curious Presidential Message 


ent nations, and yet we're all chums; so 


had died away, “I reckon the next thing | 


little Louis Beaxmanoir, with his queer 
chirping laugh. 

“Why, is that the sort of thing that a 
Home Secretary has to do in your 
parts?” asked the President, looking 
puzzled—as indeed he well might. 

“Shouldn't wonder, for they say he’s. 
always getting irt» hot water, answered 
Bob Harris, with a broad grin. 

“And Oill be the army,” shouted 
Mike O'Brien, “to maintain pace and 
order, and foight iverybody that comes 
widin a moile av us.” 

“Und vat zall I be, den?” asked Kar) 
Hoffmann. “You do go zo quick, dere 
zall be no office left ven I komm !"” 


| 
<= 


EL ee EN RATER ENN 


let's call it ‘ Union Island,’ and that'll | 
give us all a fair share in it.” | 

“Right you are!” cried Bob, appro- 
vingly. “ Union Island it is.” 

“That’s so,’ assented the President. 
“And now we're through with naming 
the settlement, go ahead and elect me.” 

“Stand round, you chaps!” sang out | 
Harris. “Now then, all together: * We, 
the undersized citizens—no, undersigned 
citizens, I mean—of Union Island, pro- 
nounce you, the aforesaid Jacob Merritt 
here present (that’s about the correct 
thing, ain’t it, Jake ?) our true and awful 
President, to have and to hold henceforth 
and forever, Amen.’ Three cheers, boys!” | 


“ Boys, I've got an idea.” 


we've got to do’s to choose Ministers 
and form a Cabinet; so, to save time, I 
guess each of you had better elect him- 
self.”” 

“ All square,” said Bob Harris; “ I'm 
never too proud to make myself useful. 
When there's nothing better to be had, I 
don’t mind being a Prime Minister, if it'll 
do anybody any good. Tell you what— 
I'll be the Admiralty Board, and look 
after the navy, when there's any to look 
after; for I fancy that all the fleet we've 
got just now's those two or three pieces 
of our old raft yonder.” 


“ And I sall be ze Home Seeretaire, and 
do all ze cooking and ze vashing !" cried 


“ Never fear, old chap!” cried Harris; 
“you shan't be left out in the cold for 
all that. We'll make you Postmaster- 
General, and you'll have a pretty easy 
berth of it, for we've got no letters, and 
no way to send ’em if we had!” 

“No, no,” said President Merritt ; 
“ Karl shall-be an Academy of Fine Arts, 
and run the musical and literary fixings - 
he’s bound to do it first-chop. So there’s 
our Cabinet formed, I reckon, and we 
hain’t taken long over it neither.” 

“Hold hard!” cried Bob Harris, sud- 
denly, ‘we haven't got it all shipshape yet! 
Father used to say that the first thing a 
new Government always does is to clap 
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on a lot of taxes; but how are we going 
to do that when there's no money to pay 
*em with ?”” 

“Don't you fret yourself about that, 
Admiral,’ answered the President; “ you 
won't find many taxes around in this free 
Republic of ours. We'll have nothin’ but 
“free-will contributions’ here—only they've 
got to foot up just as much asif they were 
taxes, you know.” 

“Well, now we're all right, anyhow,” 
said Bob, with the air of one who had 
just got a great weight off his mind. 


“ You bet we are,” assented the Presi- 
dent. “ Well, boys—Ministers, I mean— 
I cale’late we've done a right smart 
morning’s work. 'Tain’t every country, 
I reckon, that could fix up a brand-new 
Gov’ment and git it runnin’ all proper 
*tween breakfast and lunch. And now 
that we're through with that job, I move 


get lunch ready.” 

| The national Parliament did so, and 
| the next half-hour exhibited to a wonder- 
| ing universe the unwonted’ spectacle of 


TT Kite is not a very old plaything in this 
country—in fact, it has not been amongst 
us for much more than two hundred years ; 
but it is very old in the world, and its inven- 
tion goes back to times prehistoric. Where 
it originated we know not for certainty; but 
we do know where it journeyed to, and, by 
tracing back the routes by which it came, we 
shall not be far out in placing its centre of 
distribution in South-eastern Asia. 

It came to England in our East Indiamen; 
it came to Holland in the Dutch East India- 
men; and it went to America from Europe 
in the old colony days—in short, the kite is 
found all along the line of the old trade route 
round the Cape of Good Hope. That is one 
radius of dispersal; now for another, no 
other than China, where kite-flying is not 
only a fashion, but a passion, the story of 
which has been often dealt with in these 
pages and elsewhere. Japan, too, is a great 
Kite-flying country; kites there are of 
all sorts—bats, fishes, monkeys, dragons, 
horses, crows, carts, houses, and cuttlefishes 
—particularly the last, for in Japanese tako 
is the name both for kite and cuttlefish. The 
Japanese boys are great kite-cutters; but 
instead of fighting kite against kite with 
knives on the string and tail, they dip the 
string in glue and draw it through bits of 
powdered glass so as to roughen it, like a 
wall capped with broken bottles. 

Japan, too, has the credit of producing the 
biggest kite on record. This was twenty-five 
feet square, and was used to carry the robber 
who attempted to steal the golden fish from 
the Castle of Nagoya, the same fish that was 
exhibited at Vienna. One stormy night he 
was | ed aloft, like Briant in “ Adrift in 
the Pac and gently dropped on to the 
top of the Castle. But his labour was in 
vain, and by the noise he made he was dis- 
covered by the sentinels, and afterw: 
sentenced to be boiled in oil; while, to d 
courage such attempts in future, a decree was 
issued forbidding the making of kites exceeding 
acertain size. But, notwithstanding Japanese 
enthusiasm, it is remarkable that it is in 


Southern China that kite-flying flourishes 


that the national Parliament adjourn to | 


the Admiralty Board cutting wood, the 
Army fetching water, the Home Secretary 
tending the fire, the Academy of Arts 
opening cocoanuts, and the President 
himself, with his shirt-sleeves rolled up to 
the elbow, peeling bananas with might 
and main.* 
(To be continued.) 


* In case this scene should appear too romantic to 
be probable, I may as well state that I myself was once 
a member of a Government established on very similar 
principles —D. K. 


SOUTH SEA ISLAND KITES. 


most, and, as we have recently shown, the 
Annamese are, if anything, more interested 
in it than the Chinese. With them, as with 
their Northern neighbours, it is not only the 


boys who find kite-flying so enthralling, but 
the grown-up men; and the flying of the 
kite is even a sort of religious observance or 
sacred {unction. 


| 


This peculiarity is markedly the case along 
the third radius of distribution—that over 
the Southern Seas. The kite question used 
to be settled off-hand by the one word “China,” 


but that was before these South Sea kites 
had been thought worth mentioning. Here 
they are, however, now; and it is clear 
enough that long before the kite found its 
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way to Europe it had spread over the 
Pacific. 

In the Rev. W. W. Gill's “Myths and 
Songs from the South Pacific,” we have the 
Hervey Island legend of the kite. It seems 
that Tane cha'lenged Rongo to a game of 
kite-flying, and did his best in altitude with 
the string at his command; but was beaten 
by his elder brother, whc had prudently 
laid by a reserve of string for such an occa- 
sion. In*consequence of the result of this 
contest, Rongo became patron of the pas- 
time among the archipelagoes, and gave his 
pam, to what we call the backbone of the 
ite. 

That gives us a starting-point; and now 
let us see how these ancient and modern 
kites are made, for they are made now exactly 
as they were made certainly two hundred 
years back. The Lackbone, a, is a cane pro- 
jecting above the top in order to show the 
superiority of Rongo to ordinary people. 
Across the backbone are lashed four other 
canes, and to this framework eight leaves are 
stitched. The tail of the kite has a bunch 
of feathers at each end, 53, and at equal in- 
tervals, cccc, between them are four bunches 
of tea-tree leaves. From the second cross 
bar comes the string, which is made of split 
leaves. Rongo, by the way, had two thousand 


HERE was @ curious affair occupying the 
attention of the London newspapers in 
December 1787. On the Ist of that month 
some men were fishing in the Thames off 
Poplar when they caughta shark. The shark 
was the largest that had been caught in the 
Tiver; it was over nine feet long, and it was 
six feet nine inches round the body, and “ the 
width of the jaws when extended was seven- 
teen inches.” 

When this shark was opened, there was 
found in it “a silver watch, a metal chain, 
and 8 cornelian seal, together with several 
small pieces of gold lace, supposed to have 
belonged to some young gentleman who was 
unfortunate enough to have fallen overboard.” 
Farther, the reporters remarked that this 
young gentleman’s body “had either been 
digested or otherwise voided; but the watch 
and gold lace not being able to pass, the fish 
had thereby become sickly, and would in all 
probability very soon have died ’—the shark 
being “ very sickly ’? when caught. 

And now for the strange part of the story- 
The watch had the name of Henry Watson, 
London, and its number was 1369. Henry 
Watson of London was soon found. He was 
a watchmaker in Shoreditch; and, on re- 
ferring to his books, he discovered that he 
had sold No. 1369, two years before, to Mr. 
Ephraim Thompson, of Whitechapel. Mr. 
Thompson was also discoverable. He had 
bought a watch from Mr. Watson at the date 
specified, and had made a present of it to his 
son “on going out on his first voyage on board 
he ship Polly, Captain Vane, bound to Coast 
ind Bay.” So the watch was Master Thomp- 
son’s? Poor Thompson! “About three 
eagues off Falmouth,” on this his first voyage, 
“by a sudden heel of the vessel during a 
squall, Master Thompson fell overboard, and 
*as no more seen. The news of his being 


s of string, and his kite in consequence 
“toushed the edge of the sky""! 

In Fig. 2 we have a more elaborate affair. 
We have still the Rongo, always the Rongo, 
and 3 framework of canes, on which is sewn 
the covering of leaves. The tail differs. It 
has only three clumps of tea-tree leaves, 
these >2ing said to represent the three -stars 
in Oricn’s belt. 

In Fig. 3 we have another pattern whose 
construction is obvious; but here we have 
five tea-tree bobs, which are said to be repre- 
sentative of the five chief stars in the Pleiades. 
Whether this be so or no is doubtful, but, as 
far as we know, the tails of these last two 
patterns of kite are always the same. 

In the New Hebrides, the kites are of the 
shape shown in Fig. 4. The backbone is a 
very long cane, half of which serves for the 
tail. About an eighth of its distance from 
the top comes a cross cane, with the string 
attached at the junction. The sides of the 
kite are the midribs of a leaf, and these cross 
each other as shown. The kite is a leaf or 
leaves fixed together, and threaded in and 
out them, so as to keep them flat, are tough 
slender twigs. The kite is balanced by the 
tuft of leaves at the end of the cane. 

In the Solomon Islands, the kite, as shown 
in Fig. 5, has practically three tails. It is 


SHARK SsTORIES. 
Ly W. J. Gorpon. 


drowned soon after came to the knowledge 
of his friends, who little thought of hearing 
any more concerning him." And poor shark ! 
Is there nota little pity due to him? He 
swam about for two years suffering much 
discomfort from the undigested load of mis- 


could to make reparation by coming up the 


landed off the nearest port to Master Thomp- 
son's home. And mark the sequel! “Mr. 
Thompson is said to have purchased the 
shark, to preserve it as a memorial of so sin- 
gular an event.” What a subject for the 
moralist ! 

But there is another shark story with a 
moral. The date is twelve years later. His 
Majesty’s cutter Sparrow, on a cruise in the 
Gulf of Mexico, overhauled a suspicious brig. 
This brig, the Nancy, was evidently a slaver. 
All the appliances for the trade were on board, 
but there was no scrap of paper to prove her 
guilt. The commander of the Sparrow re- 
solved to take the risk of the capture, and 
brought the brig into Kingston Harbour, 
Jamaica, where she lay for some time. The 
owners of the Nancy made a good deal of 
fuss about this detention, and at last “com- 
mon justice required that the brig should be 
allowed to sail,” and, in accordance with the re- 
quirements of this “common justice,” orders 
were given for her to be discharged. 

The date of her sailing arrived. She was 
to start in the afternoon, and the owners 
were talking very big about damages against 
the Sparrow, when a messenger hurriedly 
appeared in the Vice-Admiralty Court and 
handed in a packet of papers and an affi- 
davit. Here is a copy of the affidavit, which 
is still hanging, framed and glazed, with the . 
packet of papers attached, in the court-house 


at Kingston: “ Michael Fitton esquire being 


Thames, and allowing himself to be quietly | 


cellaneous jewellery, and finally did what he | 


really a single leaf cut to shape, and strength- 
ened by the cross-pieces. It is a small 
and fragile affair, very unlike the New Zea- 
land specimen, which does duty as our 
Fig. 6. 

Here the kite is made of raupo leaves, 
stitched on to a framework and painted, as 
far as the head is concerned. The string is 
made by splitting the leaves of phormium, 
and the same stuff is used for fastening the 
leaves to the canework. The Maories have 
the same name for kite as for a hovering 
bird, thereby agreeing with us when we took 
the name from that of the hawk. Sometimes 
New Zealanders’ kites were made of bark 
cloth, like those of the Friendly Islanders, 
and in the British Museum there is a kite of 
this material. It is a somewhat flippety- 
floppety affair, with the head where the crest 
is in our example. 

The kites we have given are all “sacred” 
ones. They are never flown without an 
accompaniment of traditional chants—at 
least, so we are told. But it will be noticed 
they are all balanced for light winds. What 
happens when a sudden gust makes them 
spin and dive, as ours would do under the 
circumstances, we have not been able to 
discover. The probability is that the chant 
somewhat loses in solemnity. 


duly sworn maketh oath and saith that the 
tender of his Majesty’s ship of war Aber- 
gavenny then under command of this depo- 
nent being on a cruise off Jackmel in the 
island of Saint Domingo on the thirtieth day 
of August last discovered a dead bullock sur- 
rounded by sharks which he had towed along- 
side the said tender for catching the said 
sharks. And this deponent saith that having 
caught one of the said sharks and hoisted it 
on board the said tender he ordered some of 
the seamen to separate its jaws and clean 
them as the said shark was larger than com- 
mon which the said seamen did whilst other 
opened its maw and therein discovered in the 
presence of this deponent a parcel of papers 
tied up with a string. And this deponent 
saith that on perusing the said papers he 
discovered a letter of a recent date from 
Burricoa and as it occurred to this deponent 
they might relate to some vessel detained by 
some of his Majesty’s cruisers he had them 
dried on deck. And this deponent saith that 
having been informed that his Majesty’s 
cutter Sparrow had sent down to this island 
as prize a certain brig or vessel called the 
Nancy and supposing the papers s0 found as 
aforesaid might be useful at the trial of the 
said vessel called the Nancy hath caused the 
same to be sealed up and delivered them to 
one of the surrogates of this honourable court 
without any fraud alteration addition sub- 
traction or embezzlement whatever.” 

Very useful indeed! They were the Nancy’s 
papers, which had been thrown overboard. 
And it was with much satisfaction that the 
commander and crew of H.M. cutter Sparrow 
soon afterwards gazed on what was left of 
the shark that had been so opportunely cap- 
tured by Acting-Lieutenant Fitton. But the 
satisfaction was not at all shared in by the 
owners of the Nancy. 
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was in no hurry to get up the 
chimney, and still more reluc- 
tant to leave it when up. 

In the same indolent manner 
a manina red cap shortly after 
puts his head through the 
fore hatchway of the yacht and 
gives a look round. 

His head is followed in a very 
gradual way by his body, and, 


By the Author of “ A Trip down the Thames,” etc., ete. 


PLEASANT morning near the middle of 

June; time, about six a.m.; scene, the 
river Thames at Greenhithe. The early 
morning sunlight casting a rippling line of 
golden sheen on every little wavelet, and up 
the smooth and polished sides of the small 
fleet of various sized yachts anchored out in 
the stream. 

All is still; there is scarcely a sound save 
the swish of the tide against the yachts’ 
bows, and an occasional caw-caw from some 
old crow on the look-out for the early worm. 

Presently a thin line of blue smoke curls 
up from one of the yachts’ stove-funnels, and 
drifts away in a lazy sort of fashion, as if it 


giving a stretch and a yawn, 
he stands revealed as the mate 
of the cutter-yacht Christabel, a 
seaworthy-looking boat of thirty 
tons, whose lofty spars tower up 
into the clear air nearly sixty 
feet above the deck. He is soon 
followed by a lad of about 
eighteen, yclept “ Bill,” who acts 
as head cook and bottle-washer, goes aloft 
and helps to get a reef down when wanted, 
and is, in fact, generally useful and pretty 
busy all day long. 

To keep up his character of usefulness on 
this occasion the mate tells him to help scrub 
the decks, and very soon they are both hard 
at it. 

The noise of the scrubbing-brushes and the 
slush of water on deck soon arouses two other 
individuals; and I may as well at once in- 
troduce them to my readers as the writer and 
his brother. The former, after lazily turning 
over and ascertaining by the clock hanging 
inside the cabin skylight that it is 6.30 a.m., 
that the sun is shining brightly, and also that 
he is thoroughly awake, suggests we should 
have a swim. 


Digitize 


So, after carefully scrutinising from the 
companion-doors the decks of the surround- 
ing yachts, to see there are no early-rising 
ladies up on any of them, we appear on deck 
in a light and airy costume, and, as the Ger- 
man gentleman said, ‘mid noddings on,” 
take a dive off the taffrail. 

A short swim gives one an appetite for 
breakfast, which on board the Christabel is 
always a solid one, generally consisting of a 
heterogeneous collection of steak, kippered 
herrings, meat-pie, coffee, marmalade, bread, 
butter, sardines, eggs, &e. 

This was on the cabin table by 8.30, our 
regulation breakfast hour when at anchor. 

We had made a considerable inroad on the 
edibles, and Bill was just bringing in some 
more coffee, when the mate sang out down 
the skylight that two gents were a-being 
rowed from the shore, and evidently were 
making for the yacht. 

“It's almost too early for Jack,” said Frank 
running up the cabin stairs. 

“That’s Jack, sure enough, though,” said 
he, as I followed on deck; “ but who has hy 
got with him?” 

The companion-ladder was rigged over thi 
side, and very soon Jack and another gentle 
man stepped aboard. 

“ Allow me to introduce you to a friend @ 
mine I’ve taken the liberty of bringing wit! 
me, knowing you have plenty of sleeping at 
commodation aboard—Mr. O'Reilly.” 

“Most happy to make your acquaintang 
Are you accustomed to yachting?” I asked, 

“No,” chimed in Jack; “ never been: m 


boat before in his life. Have you, old man 

“Well, I've not had much experience of 
sea,” replied Mr. O'Reilly ; “ but you must ny 
suppose that I came over from old Ireland | 
a ‘waggon,’ you know.” 

“Come down to breakfast,” said F: 
laughing ; “the things will be getting c 
and we can chat over our plans meanwhile, 

“We have not waited for you, as you s 


Iremarked. ‘In fact, we didn’t expect 
so soon. How did you manage to get here 
early?” | 


“Well,” replied Jack, “ O’Reilly terned 
late last night, while I was just packing 
portmanteau, and when he found I was 
ing down here he proposed bolting off ag 
But I told him you would be glad to see 
friend of mine; so he agreed to come, an. 
caught the last train down; but as the t 
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seemed to be fast asleep, and there was not a 
single boat on the Causeway, we got a bed at the 
Pier Hotel, and this morning rather overslept 
ourselves, as I can see from the mangled ap- 
pearance of that breakfast.” 

Never mind, you must make up for lost 
time,” remarked Frank. “ Here, put yourself 
outside some of that meat-pie, Jack. Mr. 
O'Reilly, what will you take?” 

We soon began to talk about our intended 
cruise. Jack had settled to spend his holi- 
days yachting with us, and had come down 
with that intention. His friend, O'Reilly, had 
some spare time before returning to Ireland, 
so the principal question was where to go 
this summer. 

Many places were proposed as we sat chat- 
ting over the breakfast table, but it took some 
time to finally settle the question. 

“What a wretched old woman that was,” 
suddenly observed Jack, looking over at 
O'Reilly in the meanwhile. 

That gentleman was in the act of taking a 
sip of coffee, and, bursting into a laugh, 
nearly choked himself in consequence. 

“What old woman was that?” asked 
Frank. 

“Pray don't mention her again,” said 
O'Reilly. 

“But I've really begun to feel quite an in- 
terest in this old lady of yours,” said Frank, 
“and should like to hear about her.” 

“Well,” replied Jack, “she was simply 
a fellow-passenger with us in the train last 
night, and her appearance did not at first 
excite any special attention; but some little 
while after starting she leaned her head back, 
and, shutting her eyes, she opened her mouth 
ina jerky manner—like the wax figures do, 
you know, at the travelling shows—and we 
suddenly became aware that she was fitted 
with a set of false teeth which evidently did 
not act properly. The top row did not lift 
enough as she opened her mouth, but caught 
midway, leaving @ view over the top where 
her gums ought to have been; and I can 
assure you it looked fearful, we could not 
take‘our eyes off her, and as she kept up the 
spasmodic action of her mouth all the time, 
we had quite enough of it.” 

* Bless her!” said Frank. 

“TI had horrible dreams all night long,” 
said O'Reilly, “ through that old woman.” 


“Talking of teeth reminds me of poor little i 


Wilkins, at College,” remarked Frank. 
Had he a false set?” asked Jack. 
“No, but he shared his rooms with another 


fellow who had, and Iremember one morning | 


he came in looking so awfully put out that I 
asked him what was the matter ? 


“+I can't stand this any longer,’ said he; | 


‘I shall have to move. Last night I awoke, 
and, feeling thirsty, I thought I would take 
a drink of water, and not wishing to disturb 
him, did not strike a light, but groped about 
until I found a tumbler with some water in 
it, which I had no sooner drunk, than his 
teeth—you know he wears a false set,’ pathe- 
tically said Wilkins—‘ fell up against mine. 
They rattled so that it gave me quite a turn 
in the dark. I shouted out and roused him, 


and on enquiring the cause he coolly remarked | 


be had only put them in to soak overnight. 
So,’ said Wilkins, boiling over, ‘no more chums 
with false teeth for me.’ ” 

** Well, I vote we go on deck now, and try 
to settle our plans for the season,” said I. 

This important question had not been de- 
termined by dinner-time, when, as we sat talk- 
ing, one of us suggested “ Bonnie Scotland,” 
as being a good sketching ground, and full 
of splendid scenery. 

Yes,” remarked Jack, “ when one gets 
a chance of seeing it, but what with mist and 
rain it is very seldom visible.” 

“We may have a roughish time of it off 

the Scotch coast,” remarked Frank ; “ but, if 


you other fellows are willing, I’m agree- 
able.’ 

And so, after much cogitation, it was finally 
settled we should sail up the east coast, look- 
ing in at various places, and, after exploring 
the Firth of Forth as far as Edinburgh, 


led us. 
began to prepare for the trip. 

Jack, Frank, and O’Reilly remained on 
board and amused themselves by sketching, 


provisions. 
The mate had strict injunctions to see that 


got aboard in the meantime; while an extra 
spar with a coil of new rope was added, in 
view of possible emergencies. 

What a lot of things one requires on ship- 


intended to extend it for an indefinite time, 
the necessary purchases seem to be endless. 

I spent the whole of the following day pro- 
curing tins of meat, fruit, biscuits, a little 
brandy in case of illness among the pas- 
sengers, etc., etc., until by the time I had 
about finished there was a rare collection for 
one poor individual to look after. I had a 


ment of coils of rope, fishing-lines, sea-boots, 
oilskins, an extra boat’s compass, as well as 
the provisions, etc., which were done up in 
parcels just heavy enough for one man to 
carry. 

A friend, who happened to meet me as J 
passed through the city, asked if I was going 
to set up housekeeping on some desert 
island, as he thought I had enough with me 
to satisfy any reasonably minded Robinson 
Crusoe. 

On arriving at Cannon Street Station the 
string suddenly broke of one of the parcels 
| containing about fifty of the smaller sized 


cabman was lifting it down from the top of 
| his vehicle, and away rolled the tins in all 
directions, much to the delight of the by- 
standers and a lot of boys who were near. 


but I think I got most of them back again, 
all in a more or less battered condition. 

My excess luggage amounted to a good bit, 
and, to keep it as light as possible, I took a 
pair of sea-boots with me into the carriage, 
as I had previously stuffed about twelve 
pounds of mackerel leads into each boot for 
the sake of convenience. 

It was really funny to see the expression 
on the porter's face at Greenhithe when I 
handed him out these boots. He essayed to 
carry them by one finger, and, of course, 
immediately I let go he dropped them on 
the platform, and remarked he had never 
felt such heavy boots in all his life. I ex- 
plained that heavy boots helped to keep one 
steady on deck in rough weather ; but I doubt 
if the explanation was entirely satisfactory, 
as he looked dubious. 

We were in an awful muddle on board 
during the next two days, packing things 
away, and clearing up the litter of straw, 
paper, &c., that strewed the cabins. Every- 
thing seemed to be on top and nothing handy, 
but gradually the things disappeared as they 
were stowed away in drawers and lockers, 
cabins were cleared up, deck scrubbed down, 
the ropes neatly coiled, and, with everything 
ataunto, we were ready for sea. 

It was about four o’clock in the afternoon 
on June 26th that, slipping our mooring buoy 
overboard, we waved our caps to friends 
ashore, and on the top of the ebb-tide started 
on our voyage. 

A splendid afternoon it was, too, with an 
i unclouded sky, the bright sunlight showing 


cruise round about wherever our sweet wills - 
Being all agreed upon that point, we | 


while I ran up to town by an early train the . 
following morning to lay in a sea stock of | 


all the water tanks and beakers were cleaned « 
out and re-filled, and a good stock of coke ! 


board for even a short cruise; and when it is | 
; the table, and we accordingly went below. 


cab full, inside and out, of a varied assort- | 


tins of meat, vegetables, etc., just as the , 


There was a great scramble and laughter, | 


up the white stones of Ingress Abbey in 
strong relief against its setting of dark green 
trees. Very little wind was stirring, and we 
slowly drifted along past the old training- 
ship, looking quite stately in her coat of 
new paint, and, with scarcely steerage way, we 
gradually rounded the point; but it was more 
than an hour later before we made Gravesend. 

Here a slight breeze helped us along, and 
we soon passed an old weather-beaten-looking 
brig that was slowly dropping down with the 
tide, and formed a very picturesque object, 
which brought more than one sketch-book 
out; but the breeze carried us swiftly into 
another position, much to the artists’ annoy- 
ance. 

“That’s the worst of sketching on the 
water,” said Jack, shutting up his book ; “ you 
have to be sharp about it, or the view is gone 
while you are looking at it.” 

I lolled on the tiller steering, until Bill 
came on deck to say the tea was ready on 


“Tve had a better appetite,” said OReilly, 
“for the last two days than I ever remember 
having before.” 

“T don’t know what you will not require 
in the way of food when we get to sea, then,” 
remarked Jack; “we shall have to invent 
some fresh meals for you.” 

“How far do you think we shall get this 
tide, skipper?” 

“We shall have to bring up somewhere 


' when the tide has done ebbing, if the wind 


does not freshen. What do you_say to South- 
end?" I replied. 

“I have never 
OReilly. 

“That will do, then,” said Jack, “and we 
can go ashore.” 

Instead of freshening, the wind gradually 
dropped, until the surface of the water looked 
like a mirror, and Fobbing Old Church formed 
8 picturesque landmark in the distance, which 
the green pasturage of Corringham Marshes 
threw up beautifully. It was here, “Old 
Stow” tells us, that Jack Cade’s rebellion 
commenced, the proceedings beginning by 
the sacking of a priory in the neighbourhood, 
where the mob drank and wasted the con- 
tents of three tuns of wine, and devoured all 
the food in the well-stocked larder, to the ex- 
treme disgust of the exasperated monks. 

Holy Haven, reminding us of many a 
pleasant evening spent there at anchor, was 
slowly passed, and looked just as snug a 
place to bring up in for the night as ever, 
with two or three old Dutch Eel Schutes at 
anchor 8 little way up the creek, and an 
empty boat or two drawn up at the landing 
stage near the old-fashioned inn, snugly hid 
behind the green sea wall, giving one an 
idea that the Dutchmen did not subsist 
entirely on water from their scuttle-tubs on 
deck. 

The Chapman Light gradually appeared 
to grow bigger as we drifted down towards it, 
and its friendly gleam shot out a warning ray 
ag the sun sank down. The red light at 
Southend pierhead was now our guiding 
star, and O'Reilly, in his eagerness to have a 
walk round the town, proposed towing the 
yacht by means of the dinghy. 

“Not if I know it,” said Jack. “I’ve been 
ashore there before; why, that pier is a mile 
and a quarter long.” 

“Well, that’s nothing of a walk,” said 
O'Reilly, and_so, after_a deal of persuasion, 
he induced Frank and Jack to get in the 
boat, and, fastening a light line to the bow- 
sprit end, they towed us along. 

The end of Canvey Island passed, Leigh 
opened out to our view. The limit of the 
jurisdiction of the Thames Conservancy ends 
here, on an imaginary line drawn across to 
Yantlett on the opposite shore. 

(To be continued.) 
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prosent fashion of plain varnished wood carts 
opens up to enterprising amateur carpenters 
& new field for their energies, so that, besides 
making rabbit-hutches, canoes, bookshelves, 
and a thousand and one other useful articles, 
there ‘is no reason why any tolerably smart 
boy should not turn out a very serviceable 
cart in which to disport himself behind either 
& pony or donkey. 

The main requisites for the work are great 
accuracy and a large stock of patience. An 
error of the 16th of an inch causes con- 
siderable difficulty before the cart is finished, 
because it is necessary both sides be fixed at 
an angle, and this angle must be the same 
in both sides, or the effect will be bad. An 
important tool is that known as a bevel, 


being of the same nature as a square, but , 


with a movable blade, which is set to any 
angle, and then held tight by a screw pass- 
ing through a slot, which extends to half the 
length of the blade. The cost of a small one 
is 2s. 6d. The other tools required are a full 
set of planes—trying, jack, and smoothing— 


a brace with }-inch auger bit, a rose head 
countersinker, a rimer, or taper bit of steel 
for enlarging holes in metal, and one or two 
augers of } and 3 of an inch in diameter, a 
long screw-driver, an adjustable wrench, or 
screw-hammer, a few sharp chisels, a cross- 
cut saw, anda fine tenon saw. Last, but not 
least, 8 plough with set of irons. The use 
of this is for grooving the boards of the 


bottom on each edge, into which strips of 
thin wood are inserted, making a strong 
joint. Professional makers have a pair of 
match planes for this work, which cost a 
great deal more. A careful worker who can 
be trusted to take care of tools will find a 
village carpenter willing to lend him a 
plough, and so save the cost ; but, if it can be 
afforded, a plough is a great addition to a 
workman’s chest. 

It is useless for any but patient, good 
workers to hope to turn out a creditable- 
looking cart. There is not anything 
difficult or other than straightforward in the 
making of the body and fitting together 
of the parts; the ironwork springs, axle, 
and steps are best bought ready-made 
through any ironmonger. The steps can be 
made by the local smith, but the saving is 
infinitesimal. The cost of ironwork is about 
4l. altogether, less if it be bought just “in 
the rough,” and then filed up at home. This, 
of course, would entail the possession of a 
smith’s vice, but many boys’ workshops now 
possess this most useful auxiliary. 


fig 2. 


The springs cost about 44d. a pound, and 
for a light rustic cart a pair about 3 feet 
long, and having four plates } inch thick, are 
amply strong enough. A set of rustic cart 
ironwork, including steps, back and front, 
and back stay for the back of the cart (this 
being a piece of iron stretching from side to 
side at the end by the tail-door holding the 
sides rigidly at the requisite angle), costs 25s. 
all finished up. The end scroll irons come to 
about 7s. ; the azle, if one of Collinge’s patent 
ones, is 25s.; if of the mail kind, about 15s. 
The Collinge is much the best, if well used ; 
and it is impossible for the wheels to come 
off, owing to an ingenious combination of 
right and left threaded screws. At the same 
time, unless well oiled, it is liable to heat; 
but if the caps are well filled with oil, it is 
the perfection of easy running. These axles 
are made in two armis, or halves, and can be 
welded together by the local wheelwright to 
suit the gauge of the road, which varies in 
different places. Nothing is worse than to 
go in and out of ruts, through having a 
narrow-gauge cart on a broad-gauge road. 


Fig 3. 
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Besides these important pieces of ironwork 
the following minor items are necessary :— 

Six dozen bolts and nuts (Fig. 3), Yq inch 
thick, varying lengths from 1} to 3 inches 
long—rose headed. 


THE “BOY'S OWN” RUSTIC CART. 


Two spring clips, 4 inches x 2 inches, with 
coupling plates (Fig. 4). 

Two fulcrum irons, with |, plates to bolt 
to foot-board (Fig. 5). 


One pair hinges for hind-door, to bolt 
inside (Fig. 6). 


Pair irons for dashboard to bolt outside 
(Fig. 8). “ 


Fig q: 


The laet-named can be made by the villag 
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smith, or bought ; there is no difficulty about 
them. 

The wood of which rustic carts are made 
varies. Birch is very much used, but has a 
cold “mean” look. Walnut is the fashion- 
able wood, and nothing looks better; it is 
easy to work, though hard, and takes a 
splendid colour when varnished. Oak also 
looks well, though not so good for varnishing, 
owing to its coarser grain. I made my cart 
of it, however, and in colour it has the 
advantage, being a rich tawny brown; also it 
is not so expensive; it is worth the slight 
extra cost to get the wood planed up roughly, 
as sometimes to getthe rough off a hard wood 
like walnut or oak is hard labour indeed. 

The wood should be a bare inch thick 
when planed up in boards, perfectly true and 
flat, free from any cracks or shakes—this is 
most important. Then scrubbed with sand- 
paper, going with the grain, not across it by 
any means. Begin with coarse paper, and 
finish up with the finest size. After this the 
grain should show out clearly with its mark- 
ings, and the best grained sides should be 
marked for the outside. 

The cart, we will suppose, is for a 18 to 14 
hands pony; it is to have bars of wood, at 
both sides and back, with slanting bars, two 
long and two short on each side. 

Two planks for the side, 5 faet long—one 
for the door, say 4 feet; each 1 inch thick 
when they are finished, and 1 foot wide ; four 
bars, 2 inches x 1 inch thick x 4 feet long, 
for the upper raves; about 6 feet of 2-inch x 
l-inch wood for the slanting bars, and some 
strips of 1-inch oak or walnut for lining 
inside the cart, to which lining the floor is 
attached. 

Roughly speaking, about 24 or 26 feet 
of 1-inch walnut or oak will be required—it 
is always best to have a little extra to the 
bare measurement—and be sure and allow 
at least an inch to plane away, in case of 
mistakes. It is so easy to plane off a super- 
flaous piece, so difficult—nay, impossible— 
t put an inch on: so always allow an inch 
at least. 

Regarding the wheels, it is best to buy 
them. A pair of English oak ones, 50 inches 
high, cost £4 complete. But the American 
hickory Warner wheels come to much less, 
and are very strong, light, and good. They 
ean be obtained in any large town or through 
the local shops. Their peculiarity consists 
in a band of iron round the base of the 
spokes, and a small, tapering hub, which has 
3 good effect. Fifty-inch wheels are for a full- 
sized cob-cart; lower ones can be had in 
oroportion to intended size of cart, but high 
wheels mean easy work and less vibration. 

(To be continued.) 


A DREAM-CHARADE. 
By THe Rev. J. B. Bartiert, M.A. 


Vtzzp. What a mystery environs it! A 

mystery second only to that which en- 
hronds its “brother, Death.” The analogy 
‘tween these two states was recognised by 
Ine who, while He exhibited His mastery 
ver the former by spending whole nights in 
ayer, proved equally His lordship over the 
utter, when declaring of Jairus’s daughter, 
She is not dead, but sleepeth.” And the 
ecognition of this same analogy is expressed 
‘y our great dramatist in those words of 
iamlet, so terrible in their suggestiveness :— 
Fer in that sleep of death what dreams may come !” 


Among the rarer phenomena of sleep may 
e noted the exalted mental activity which 
ometimes manifests itself in curious ways. 
yr. Gregory mentions that occasionally 
houghts occurred to him in dreams, so clear 


in reasoning and so aptly expressed, that he 
used them in his College lectures and in his 
writings. Instances are on record of mathe- 
maticians solving difficult problems while their 
outward senses were wrapped in slumber. I 
may state that one of my own sons designed a 
piece of ornantental ivory-turning when in the 
arms of Morpheus; and another assures me 
that, when at Haileybury, happening one night 
to glance over his Latin repetition before the 
dormitory gas was extinguished, he found on 
awakening next morning that he knew it 
thoroughly, and retained a distinct impres- 
sion of having learnt it in a dream. 

Abercrombie, in his work on the Intellec- 
tual Powers, relates of a distinguished lawyer, 
that having been intently occupied for several 
days on an important and difficult case, his 
wife saw him rise from his bed in the night, 
and go to a desk in the bedroom. He sat 
down and wrote a long paper, which he put 
carefully away in the desk, and returned to 

Next morning he told his wife that he 
had dreamed of delivering a clear and lu- 
minous opinion on the case which had puzzled 
him, and would give anything to recover the 
train of thought which had passed before him 
in his dream. She directed him to the desk, 
where he found the opinion c!early and fully 
written out, and which afterwards proved to 
be perfectly correct. 

Coleridge, as is well known, composed the 
poem “ Kubla Khan during an afternoon sleep 
induced by a narcotic; but unfortunately, hap- 
pening to be interrupted bya visitor while com- 
mitting it to paper, he found to his chagrin that 
the greater portion had irrecoverably passed 
Hon his memory. The opening stanza ran 
thus :— 

“In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stately pleasure-dome decree ; 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran ’ 
Through caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea.” 


The name of this subterranean river would 
appear to have suggested itself to the sleep- 
ing poet through unconscious recollection of 
the lines of the Aineid (iii. 694-5) :— 

“ Alpheum fama est huc Elidis amuem 
Occultas egisse vins subter mare.” 


Some years ago! myself became the author 
of a dream-charade, which, although of small 
intrinsic merit, may perhaps not appear devoid 
of psychologic interest. I did not consciously 
compose it, but it was seemingly propounded 
to me by 4 lady friend, one of the last indi- 
viduals my waking thoughts would have asso- 
ciated in such a connection. Its communi- 
cation was effected neither by writing nor by 
audible speech, but it seemed to be imparted 
to me by intuition. Simultaneously the an- 
swer flashed into my mind, and I awoke. 
Springing out of bed, I immediately wrote 
down the charade, which was as follows :— 

My First expresses the starting of a funeral 
procession. 

My First with my Second the frequency of 
such @ procession. 

My Third, its return. 

My Whole is a German musical composer. 

Ans. Of—Often—Back—Offenbach. 

I should state that, not being personally 
musical, I was quite uncertain, until enquiry 
next morning, whether a musician of this 
name ever existed. It is noteworthy that, 
notwithstanding the charade was composed 
unconsciously, the word “funeral” was in- 
troduced in the first clause, in anticipation of, 
and in order to satisfy the condition of, “ fre- 
quency ”’ mentioned in the second. 

Although doubtful at the time as to the 
existence of such a man as Offenbach, I have 
since learnt that there are at least two sallies 
extant in connection with the name of this 
musician. One, a playful conundrum sug- 
gested by the frequent home-sickness notice- 


able in some of our colonial bishops :—“ Why 
are these worthy gentlemen like a celebrated 
German composer?” Answer: “ Because 
they are often back.” The other, a bon mot 
attributed to the late Bishop Blomfield, who, 
on being asked which of the two composers 
he preferred, Bach or Offenbach, is said to 
have replied that ‘he would rather hear 
Bach often than Offenbach.” 


AN EXCEPTIONAL CASE. 
By Pavt Bake. 


‘T FLATTER myself,” said the youth, “I am 
Completely ready for this exam.”” 

He could rattle away the most classic Greek, 

Or parse irregular verbs by the week ; 

Knew the technical name for every tree, 

Had by heart all the chemical formule— 

There was nothing he didn’t know! Insum, 

He had mastered the whole curriculum ; 

In every subject so thoroughly versed, 

It was ten to one he would come out first. 


But was he first when the list came out ? 

Of his future fate he had growing doubt 

As hours crept onward one by one, 

And still his paper remained undone. 

He wrote like steam, but, spite every endeavour, 

He never could finish a paper—never ! 

His fears were duly fulfilled! Alas! 

Our unfortunate hero failed to pass. 

The doctor was glum ; he could not make out 

What his favourite pupil had been about, 

Till he took occasion to explain 

He’d failed from lack of time, not brain. 

There were too many questions ; he'd thought 
it best 

To answer a couple and leave the rest. 


Now to answer exhaustively Number one, 

And leave the rest of the batch undone, 

Is a method of working quite unsound, 

As those who use it have always found. 

So our friend was plucked from a cause unique, 

Though the reason is not far to seek— 

The extent of his varied knowledge was such 

That the cause of his failure was knowing too 
much! 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A LETTER PROM BARODA. 

A CoRRESPONDENT writes :—“I have just been read- 
ing in this week's weekly edition of the ‘ B. 0. P.’ of the 
story in * Our Note Book.’ 

S Thave resided for about four years at Baroda, and 
my father is at present in the Gaekwar's eervice. 
While sitting in the verandah of our house at Baroda 
inthe morning I used to see the cheetahs, or hunting 
leopard being led by two men, sometimes more ; 
enc! cheetah fas a Polar yoand its neck and one round 
its stomach, to which are attached chains, and the men 
have a hold of these chains, and when the animals used 
to rather restive the men placed hoods of cloth over 
thelr heads, for near our house the deer were kept in a 
large park, and the cheetahs smelt them. These 
cheetahs were used in a hunt when Prince Albert 
Victor was at Baroda last March; he was much 
pleased about the way these animals caught the deer. 

“T have also seen that well into which the two 
elephants fell. The story was written in the ‘B. 0. P." 
‘by a Colonel) one or two years back. 

“There are some nice things to be scen at Baroda. 
The palaces. The largest, named Taj Mahal, was 
visi by the Prince, and he said his mother (our 
Queen) had not a palace like that. There are two gold 
and two silver guns there also. The gun-carriage 
wheels are plated with gold and silver, and all the 
other things belonging to the guns are ‘made of gold 
and silver, for I have often seen them ; perhaps some 
other day I may give you a fuller account of them, if 
you wish me to do s0. = 

“Among the State jewels belonging to the Baroda 
State is a carpet (Ido not know its dimensions) made 
of pure pearls, and at the four corners are diamonds ; 
it was made by Kunda Row,a former Gaekwar, and 
was to be on Mobammeu's tomb at Mecca (for this 
Gaekwar was fond of the Mohammedans, though be 
was a Hindu himself), but he died before the carpet was 
finished. It is placed with the other State jewels in a 
palace called Nasa Bagh. It is estimated at £40,000 
sterling.—M. B. H.” 


po adernce. 


| SILVERING (Geordie).—Silvering mixture for copper is 
composed of 6 grains of nitrate of silver, the same 
quantity of common salt, and 7 drachms ‘of cream 
tartar. You have to moisten this with water wh 

n apply it. 


R. HJ. A.—1. We had an artic H. M. Rosk.—It fs, neverthele If you will con- 
a to Make ‘a Caine sult vol. xiv. of the Transactions of the Seismological 

in No. 416, Read it. Society you will find the report of the committee 
2, Write to the publishers, appointed to inquire into the best forms of buildin 
| for withstanding earthq ‘There are as many as 

a hundred earthquakes a year in Japan, and the 
houses are built specially. In the British A’ssoci 
Ne Je report (1889) there is a paper about it. 


CrareT AnD Lieut BLur— 
Other things being eq 
long stroke is better t 
short one; but it must not 
be merely ‘a long strok 

notaing eis, ane old galley stroke, with a dw 


Land measure originated from the length of 
the furrow ploughed by our ancestors, It was their 


Notice TO CoRRESPONDENTS.—1. Vo charge whatever | each end, is of no use with sliding seats. You want custom to plough for 220 yards and then return, and 


is made for the use of this column, but only matters of | @ long, lively stroke, pulled right through. 8 of such furrow-longa, or furlongs, made up tle 


some GENERAL interest, that may be answered pro bon0 | vouxg ELecTRICIAN—We have recently given two or 
publico, can receive attention, 2. No answer can possibly ‘three ways of boring through glia A broken file end Consequently each | rod measured 5h yards te 
Dinas ere A ae ca tad addeoaed Serene does well for a drill; fix it in a dante peu you get and a furrow long, and this strip made the “rood.” 
post, the enclos ‘ more power ; and bore first on one side and ‘then on Ponti thelr Lape bare ae 
notwithstanding. To reply to all in that way would be | Tyre Powers: hae bere OO oot aplit the glass. of these strips side by side made up the “Jong 
guile cmpensities ane Ut 90) 7480 be take eens The best lubricant is spirits of turpentine and camphor nore. rot which youlhav fe beard Hence t Se cet the 

We need searecly say that we make erery <fforttoassist | or svirity of turpentine and oil of lavender. SOL cagaie Seeds Go fort ae nd the aa eke 
«our bous” in this column, but many letiei's must noces- quare 5 10 form the rod, ati s tc 


mile. Each furrow-long was divided into 40 “rods.” 


have (0 go unanswered, chiely for the following | Lrpury.—l. No. There is nothing at all in the Act form the rood. It is from the fact of the acre having 
Seer in jucstions plas fed “ind others hate about binls’ eggs. 2, The coloured plate of eggs was originally been a strip that we have “ square acre” it! 
been answered over and oxer again, only the writers will in the second volume ten years ago, and is out of the old table-books. Do not forget the furrow-long; 
not take the trouble to refer back ; other questions again print. | it is the key of the puzzle, 
acould require a column or more of space to deal tcith, | AsenicaN FRANK.—There is a duty on fmported fire: | TzrRoRAri WmRr—There are two telegraph offices to 
aind $0 they are often put carrfully aside for treatment arms; the duty is not charged on second-hand goods, every 10,000 of the population in Great Britain ; in 
by a special article at earliest opportunity. and it is difficult to get ammunition in America to | Tasmania there are eleven telegraph offices to cach. 
suit British guns. Under those circumstances it : — 10,000 of the population. In Great Britain there are 
would be better for you to Lay your gun in America, 251 miles of wire to every 1,000.square miles of area; 
ANEMoNE.—The parasitic anemone is the Adamsia, It | gin Lepan.—There is every chance of your doing well | i Denmark there are 662 miles of wire to ench 1.00 
is a deep-water species always found with a species of in the Colonies, but do not let people know you have |  sduare miles of area. In Great Britain there is 143 
hermit crab. There is no instance on record of their any money, Get a situation in which the trade to message per head per year of the people; in West 
not being found together. Mr. Gosse took one off a which you have been apprenticed would be useful, and Australia there are 7°5 messages per head. So that 
crab, and to his astonishment saw the crab take the when you hnve experience use your capital to start in in no case is Great Britain “ahead in telegrapli 
anemone up in its claws and gently place i on iia uainicss iii that trade’ statistics.” 
vhic man 3 a boy | Y 
shell in which it Mved, much aso man takes a boy | or INDIAX (St. Kitt’s).—1, To bind a volumecosts | INQUIRER. —There are no free emigrants to the Austra 


about three shillings in this country. 2, Gun-cotton lian colonics. Apply to the Emigrants’ Information 


Sraups (J. Smith)—Send to one of the dealers fora | is made by acting on cotton with mixture of nitric Office, 31 Broadway, Westminster. Yon would do 
catalogue,’ It will cost you a shilling, perhaps, but | ghd gulphurie acta, the object of the sulphuric being well in the Colony, and anything you might learn in 
you will soon save the amount in the stamps you use to take the water from the nitric and leave it in full science and art classes would be of use to you in 
in your numerous letters to us. We really cannot contbiniug efrengil. 11 la not aale to use it dan gud directly, but of what direct use it would be we an 
value stamps every week for yon. From yourdescrip- | justead of it use Schultze or E.C. powder. unable to say, 

i g i ‘i We rae 
dtultings ciumdred. ot coreeoe See ° | Puck,—A baroscope is a fine name for astorm-glass, | J- 8. B.—The best maps are the shilling Ordnance Maps 
and the composition we have given since your letter undoubtedly. In the Baddeley series of “ Thorocgt 

‘W.S. H.--" How to Become a Naval Surgeon” was in Sis weltton. Guides” there are some capital mapa. The West a 
No. 501, in the part for September, 1888. Boar BUmLpER.—We have hal severalarticles on model |  jo4/aud ig dealt with in, the third volume of «Scot 

Aqvantum (C, Robertson).—If you can get plate glass yacht building, but they are all out of print, and will ' is PI 


30 cheaply, make the tank entirely of glass. Por the 
corners you can use wood, but zine is better, Line | 4 citen. 
the zine or wood with thin sheet indiarubber stuck on Ras a. 


appear in our “ Outdoor Sports” now coming along. Sor Sf Bole Square, We 
‘There are three examinationsto be passed | F: M-1.—1. The composition on wax vestas is made ti 


. of five parts of phosphorus, ten parts of chlorate ¢ 
with tyre cement or rock marine glue, Bed the glass for admi: vio ae a chartered scronatane the pe: potash, six parts of glue, three parts of red leat 
into this. And for the corners inside the tank all aimaitinss gassing eTnacitute, in Co wihall Bull cian and twenty-four parts of water, all by weight. Th 
round use hydraulic cement pretty thickly, so as to sae ron the “Gilde to Chagtarel Accountanes”: glue and the potash are dissolved in hot water, th 
Jet the glass appear as if ina rockwork frame, Hy- A by Goud eC Seeiilcuake lil Macreetacstr OS phosphorus added, and stirred-in when the solution | 
draulic cement is cement that sets under water. We 3. Rider Haggard has written dose books, butonie about 100° Fahrenhoit ; and the rest is added when th 
have frequently given special aquarium cements, for dail of thiety are adveatare stories: y phosphorus is mixed in, The waxed wicks are dipp¢ 
which see back volumes in your free library. OF uent a eau . eer into te There is no unexpired Patent of f this proces 

: i i A. Simova.—Yes. Ag numt engineers ‘o obtain a, patent you have merely to fill up a fori 

PasOn: (Monslenr) ~The suumiber- a: widelt appeared ‘have begun life as boys in the engine-room. It is a and pay a nominal fee to begin with, but you will id 

ont of print, but the article has been reprinted in capital start; but, as in everything else, the career it an cxpeusive affair before you have finished. 


“Indoor Games” It is impossible to keep 600 depends on yourself. 
numbers for ever in print—we yhould want a ware- | STAN-GAZER.—1. Bodle'slaw is discredited now, owing to 


house as large ns St. Paul's. its failure in respect of Neptune, Tt was a coinci- pitas 7 Cox migurors 40 manuveriots tetcadt 
a . : dence only. The “law” is that if you take the dis- for Y's OWN PAPER shou addressed 10 
ee rect Ct, cheap Pook on collecting | tances of the planets as 4, and add to it multiples of | “Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must Lace the nak 
Companion,” whigh coca a shallige: | Ochor books are 3 in arithmetical progression, you get the distances | and address of the sender clearly written thereon, at 
Colonna « Beltiah Butterflies” aad Wood's “Com. of the plancts from the sun. Thus. Mercury=4+0=4; | im any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE M 
British Motha” Vv Earth=4+6=10;Mars=44+12=16; | must be given. No notice can be taken of anonyma 
mon Britis! otha.’ Asteroi 8; Jupiter=44+48=52; Saturn communications, Writers are recommended to tn 
F. Carn.—tThe tree-like sponge found on the beach is = +192=196, The approximn- coptes of their MSS, Miscellaneous contributions a 
probably Chalina ceulata. A large number of these tion was very rough. Mercury (mean) should be sent tn too great numbers to be returned unless stam 
come ashore at Worthing after rough weather. The 42°669 instead of 40; Venus shonld be 66°586 instead are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot ci 
sponge used in the bath is the sponge-skeleton only. of 7: Earth should be 92-963 instead of 100; Mars respond regarding them, 
‘The animal is a mass of jelly, which is cleared away should be 15-264 instead of 16: Jupiter should be Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on put 
in the preparation of the skeleton for sale. The large 498689 instead of 52; Saturn should be 920-978 in- cation of the monthiy part containing them. The rees 
holes in the skeletons are the exits, the small holes stead of 100; and Uranus should be 1835560 instead conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trusters| 
are those into which the water is sucked. Theskeleton of 192. 2. Jupiter spins round twenty-seven times as the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them. 
is horny—"a fibrous skeleton of keratose "—not fast as the earth. 3. We have given the names of all their discretion, to publish such works s-parately. 
flinty; you would find it uncomfortable to wash the satellites in “The Planets aud Where to Find publication by authors on their own account must be | 
yourself with a flinty sponge. them.” Refer to back numbers, sulyect of special arrangement, 
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GEORGE FREEBORN: SAILOR, EXILE, anp FIRST PARSON or AURORA ISLAND. 


By Rev. A. BAKER, ™.A., R.N. 


CHAPTER IV.—MR. TWITTERS RELATES HIS EXPERIENCES—ARRIVAL OF THE DIADEM—I AM SIGNALLED TO REPAIR ON BOARD. 


T next morning I awoke about four ; my little window, inviting me to get up 
o'clock. The sun was already quite | and enjoy the morning air. I lay still, 
high in the heavens, and was streaming into | however, for some time in a delicious 


doze, even more restful than the sound 
healthy sleep of the last few hours. At 
last I pulled myself together and sat up 


Truants! 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by H. WALKER.) 
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The Boy's Own Paper. 


in bed. Early as it was, folks seemed to 
be astir; I could hear voices, and foot- 
steps, and other sounds of human life. I 
have a distinct recollection of hearing 
women talking—of hearing my own name 
mentioned. 

“What a little bit of a chap!” said 
one voice; “who'd a’ thought any one 
would a’ sent a little chap like ‘im to 
sea?” 

“ Ah, poor worm o’ the earth,” replied 
another ; ‘it’s little enough ’e knows o’ 
what's in store for ’en. Why, ’e ain’t no 
more fit to go to sea than my little maid 
be; I should put ’en to school if I was 
*is ma.” 

“ Well,” joined in Mr. Twitters, “ what 
I dew zay be nothen at arle, but I’m 
thinkin’ it’s lucky for ’e as you bain’t ‘is 
ma; ’e bain’t made o’ sugar or salt, as I 
knows on; e’s @ plucky youngster, and’s 
got the right stuff in ’en.” 

I got up and looked out of the window. 
How the birds were singing! how the 
waves were dancing in the cove! Almost 
all the fishing-boats whose twinkling 
lights had illuminated the bay the evening 
before had now put to sea and were an- 
chored off the Eddystone. My friend and 
champion, Mr. Twitters, was outside chop- 
ping wood. Spying my face at the win- 
dow, he said, “Good mornin’, sir; no 
need to ask ’ee ’ow ’e slept, I reckon. 
Now, I'll just tell "ee what to do; ’ee can 
swim, I s’pose ?” 

I replied in the affirmative. 

“Very well, then,” continued he; “do 
’ee go down into the cove now, and yew'm 
got as nice a bathin’-place as there is in 
all England. ‘Ee can slip down in your 
nightshirt; there’s no one ‘ere as ‘ll take 
any notice of ‘ee.” 

Taking the good man at his word, I 
just stopped to put on a pair of shoes, and 
sallied forth, towel in hand. I soon found 
a little winding path, which led me through 


an undergrowth of brambles and primrose- | 


leaves to the foot of the cliff, where, among 
the overhanging trees, a ledge of rock 
jutted out a good way into the sea be- 
tween two patches of silver-grey beach. 
It was high tide, and all except this rock 
was covered. A little to the right the cliff 
beetled over somewhat, and a spring of 
clear fresh-water trickled over it. It 
was, indeed, a paradise for bathers. I 
undressed in a twinkling, and paused for 
a moment on the brink to take in the 
loveliness of the scene, and to feel the de- 
lightful sensation of the summer morning 
air stealing over my limbs, and then I 
plunged into the water, deep, cold, life- 
giving, clear as crystal, purifying alike to 
mind and body. What is there among 
the joys of our boyhood that can surpass 
this? I recommend all boys to perfect 
themselves in this delightful art ; even yet 
the waves always seem to invite my confi- 
dence in them, and to welcome me into 
their midst, as I, for my part, welcome 
their refreshing embrace. 

And now, what a grand glow I was in, 
and how buoyantly I climbed the hill, 
ready for the day’s work. In a sweet and 
wholesome frame of mind and body, I soon 
dressed, made a hearty breakfast, and was 
none the less pleased when Mr. Twitters 
proposed that, as the Diadem was not yet 
in sight, and there was hardly a breath of 
wind stirring, I should accompany him on 
a visit to a neighbouring coastguard sta- 
tion. We were soon on our way, passing 


for the first mile or so through a delicious 
| woodland drive, and then emerging into 
one of the wildest of cliff roads, skirted on 
one side by big rolling downs covered 
with yellow gorse, and on the other by 
wondrous masses of grey boulders seem- 
ingly pitched anyhow one on the top of 
the other, but forming the most delightful 
playground for the waves and for the bass 
that love to frolic in their foam. 

“Look there, sir,” said Mr. Twitters, 
pointing to seaward with his telescope ; 
“there’s the Heddystone, sir. I reckon 
you'll come to know that ‘ere rock afore 
you leaves His Majesty’s Navy, sir. And 
there,” pointing to a huge headland which 
had now become visible—‘“ that there’s 
Rame Head. They dew zay that afore 
there was a lighthouse they monks used 
to take it in turns to go up there and 
show a light to us poor mariners. There's 
the chapel standin’ yet on the top, where 
they’d used to pray for shipwrecked souls. 
I'm thinkin’ there must 'ave been some 
very good uns among ’em, for it’s a 
whisht place on a dirty night. 

“ Ah, sir,” he continued, after a little | 
space, “ I’ve been in the service, man and 
boy, fifty years ; fifty years since I jined 
it, a lad like yourself.” 

“ Well, what do you think of it?” said 


I, thirsting for knowledge. 

“ What do I think on it? What do I 
think on it?” as if the question took him | 
i aback rather. “ Why, you see, sir, there’s 
' @ main difference betwixt a hofficer’s life 
and a man’s life—and, in course, if yew’m 
on the lower deck, yew'm bound to ‘ave | 
a good dale to put up with. But since | 
you ask my ’pinion, sir, I say as it’s a | 
very good service; a very good service 
' indeed. No doubt, yew’m like to git a 

rub or two now and again, and yew ’as 
| rather more salt pork and ‘ard biscuit 
than’s quite agreeable sometimes, and the 
sea’s apt to be rugged on occasion; but 
yew'm got to put up with ‘en. My 
| ‘pinion is, yew comes into the service 
to dew your dooty; and if yew dew 
your dooty, you’m bound to come out 
clear.” 

With this extremely practical view I 
could not but entirely concur. I now 
asked him what sort of people the officers 
of the Navy were to serve under. 

“Why, in course, sir, there’s a goodish 
| many on ‘em, and there’s good and bad 
} among ’em, same as there is in all trades 
and perfessions. Yew must keep your 
wits about you, sir; and if yew get along 
with a sour-tempered lot, why, yew must 
just learn ’ow to manage’em. I was 
most allus ’appy, ‘cause I made myself 
‘appy. But once I got into a ship with a 
‘ole cap’n as was areg'lar Tartar. That | 
*ere ship warn’t built for the King; she 
were built for’m. The guns was put into 
‘er, and the stores was put into ’er, and 
the ’ands was shipped aboard of ‘er, simply 
and solely for e’s convenience, and for no 
one else’s convenience ; and when e’d got 
‘er, I’m bothered if ’e knowed what to do 
with her. 

“Well, sir, ’e’d used to rave and tear 
that awful, that if we ’adn’t all been 
pretty well used to’en we should ‘ave 
been fairly druv out of our wits, But 
many’s the night when we've punished 
‘en, me and an old lewtenant as we 
‘ad, as used often to keep watch together. 
‘Twitters,’ he’d used to say to me, ‘ the 
skipper’s been awful bad this last two or 


three days; I wish ’e’d keep my watch 
to-night, it’s mortal cold.’ 

“T knowed what’e were up to, so I 
just took up my glass, and ’ad a spy 
round. 

“‘T think there’s a light on the star- 
board bow, sir.’ 

“<Yes, Twitters,’ says ’e, takin’ up ’is 
glass; ‘’pon my word, you're right; so 
there is. Perhaps she’s a Frenchman; 
think she’s bearin’ down on us ?” 

“*T shouldn’t wonder if she was, sir,’ 
says I, grinnin’. 

“* Don’t you think I ought to report her 
to the captain?’ 

“«Tt's best to be on the safe side, sir,’ 
said I. 

“Well, pon my word, Twitters, I don’t 
like the responsibility. Yes, I think you 
had better call the captain; give him my 
compliments, and say there’s a strange 
light on the starboard bow, and I can’t 
quite understand what she’s up to, and I'd 
be glad if he’d come up and take a look at 

er.’ 

“ So of course I goes aft to the captain’s 
cabin, knocks at the door of 's sleepin’ 
berth, and walks straight in, as ’is orders 
was. Thinks I to myself, ‘Ain’t’e a sleepin’ 
beautiful, like a hinnocent babby in ’s 
cradle? What a pity to wake en.’ 

“*The officer of the watch’s compli- 
ments, sir, and there's a strange sail i 

“*Hey? what? what d’yer say ? 
strange sail in sight?’ and then ’e 
uttered a lot o’ words as I bain't agoin’ to 
mention, but they was not at all com- 
plimentary to the strange sail, or to the 
officer of the watch, or to me; you'll 'ear 
plenty on it, sir, more’s the pity, before 
you’re many hours older. 

“Well,” says 'e, ‘I suppose I must get 
up; never 'ad such a —— ship or such 
a —— lot o’ officers in my life. Don't 
you think Mr. Foster can do without 
me?’ 

“«Well, sir, ’e seemed mighty anxious 
for you to come; ’e didn’t seem to like 
the responsibility.’ 

“With that, ’e ’uddled on 'is clothes, 
sweerin’ fearful all the time, and presently 
*e comes on deck. But bless ye, sir, all 
on us knowed it were on’y an old barque 
as ‘ad been a-follerin’ us the whole day 
through. 

“ The captain took the ’int, for’e were as 
quiet as a lamb for the rest o’ that week.” 

I begged him to go on. 

“ Well, sir, our passon gave ’en adressin’ 
down, tew.” ‘ 

“What, do they carry parsons on board 
His Majesty’s ships?” 

“Why, in course they does; and very 
properly, too, though there’s a goodish 
many as ’ad rather ’ave their room than 
their company. But, sir, sailors they’m 
got souls, same as other folks; and they’m 
allus got their lives in their ’ands, and so 
they allus ought to be ready to die; and ta 
my way o’ thinkin’ it’s nothin’ but right 
they should ’ave a passon, same as the ~-olks 
on shore as sets at ome comfortable, and 
reads their Bibles, and goes to church 
reg'lar, and don’t dew no vightin’. 

“I don't like they passons as preaches 
their sermons out of a buke; but ow) 
minister 'e warn't none o’ they ; no preach 
in’ from a vurm for’e. 'E never kep” ur 
long, but what ’e said come straight from 
e's ’eart. 

“Well. sir, our skipper were mortal on 
reasonable; 'e kep’ allus a sayen as th, 
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service was tew long, wantin’ to cut out 
this and that, so that our passon were at 
‘is wit’s end to know ’ow to dew ’is dooty ; 
and then, arter the first five minits of the 
sermon, e’d used to cough, and scrape e’s 
feet, and pull out e’s watch; and once ’e 
actually called out in the middle, ‘ Who's 
that a spitten on the deck? If I ’ear any 
more on it I'll pipe down.’ 

“ Well, and when the sermon were ended. 
‘ed get up, and stride out o’ church, ’is 
sword clankin’ arter ’im, afore ever the 
passon ’ad time to finish ’e’s prayer and 
give the blessin’. 

“So then, when the passon couldn't 
stand it no longer, one Monday morning 
"e goes in to the captain. 

“*Sir,’ says ’e, lookin’ very grave and 
solemn, ‘I'd just like to speak to you for 
a moment privately.’ 

“Well, Mr. Smith, what is it ?’ says the 
captain. ‘You must be quick; I'm just 
goin’ to luncheon !’ 

“Well, sir,’ says the passon, ‘I wants 
to ‘avea understandin’ with ’ee; I’m quite 
sure from your manner as I’ve been a-doin’ 
summat as I didn’t ought to adone. I’ve 


| and those of Looe still farther beyond, a | 


great slice of the Cornish coast where wind | 
and sea are perpetually on the romp, where | 
together they conspire every now and then | 
the death of some good ship, fated to leave | 
her bones among the masses of iron-grey | 
rock broken into every imaginable fantas- | 
tic shape. With what a boom the breakers 
were rolling in! How harmoniously their 
music seemed to combine with the scream- 
ing of the gulls and the bleating of the 
sheep! What a hopeless inhospitable place 
on a wild winter’s night! God help any 
ship that goes ashore there! And yet, 
with clumps of yellow gorse, and blue sky, 
the purest of air, and the merriest of larks | 
singing therein, nothing could be much 
more charming than Whitesand Bay at 
that moment. 

“See there, sir,” said Mr. Twitters, | 
pointing to a little coastguard station which 
lay at the end of the bay nearest to us; 


, “that theer's Pollawn ; that’s where we’re 


been doin’ summat ungentlemanly, per- | 


naps; and, if so, I'd just like to know what 
itis; I'm quite ready to apologise.’ 

“*Why, Mr. Smith,’ says the captain ; 
whatever do 'ee mean? you ain’t been 
loin’ nothin’ wrong, as I knows on’ 

“So then the passon told ’im what 'e 
hought, and ’ow hurted ’e was by the 
aptain’s manner to ’im. 

~‘Oh!’ says the captain, ‘you're too 
hin-skinned ; you mustn’t think anythink 
-bout that ; that’s only the service.’ 


he service, I can only say I didn’t bargain 
or that when I came into it.’ 


ke that again all through the commission ; 
nd a very good time the passon ‘ad, and 
re led from the gun-room to the fore- 
astle, 

* But, there, sir, they ain't all like that. 
‘ve sailed with as fine gentlemen as ever 
‘ere born and bred in England. Why, 
r, I can mind when my old captain, Sir 
nton fhorne, were shot through the 
sht lung in the old Griffin, there warn't a 
rv eve in the whole ship, from the com- 
«inder to the smallest powder-monkey on 
sard. ’E gathered us all round ‘im, as 
lay a-dyin’ : ‘Good-bye, shipmates, every 
"‘e said; ‘we've been like brothers. 


le,’ 


a-goin’, that is. I’m a-goin’ to see a old 
shipmate o’ mine as lives there; I ’opes 
’e'll 'ave a bit o’ dinner ready, for this ere 
air dew make a man mighty ‘ungry.” 

We pressed on, and were soon warmly 
received by Mr. Daniel Ancient, for the 
time being the commanding officer of the 
station at Pollawn. 

“Well, Dan, ’ow be yew?” said Mr. 
Twitters ; “I be come to see ’ee once more; 
"ow be getten’ on?” : 

“Oh, pretty middlin’, thank’ee, Sam, 
on'y middlin’; the rheumatics is plaguey 
bad at times. My wife, she dew say, ‘ Dan, 
yew’m looken’ poorly; I’m feared yew 


: bain’t long for this world.’ But, there, they 
“Well, sir,’ says the passon; ‘if that’s | 
| about en what ’er dew say. But la, Sam ” 
| (with a look at me), “ when did ‘ee turn dry 
“Owsomever, the captain never acted | 


m glad I'm spared to thank you all for | 


wir goodness before I die. It’s a solemn 
ing, lads, to weigh anchor, for the last 
ovyage, to another world; and yet I'm 
ing, just where I wished to die. Give me 
me more water. Thank you, I'm very 
int. Let's say the Lord’s Prayer; we've 
ten said it together,’ and then ’e gathered 
rength to make the effort, and we stood 
and, with clasped ‘ands and bowed ‘ends, 
id now and then a sob from the young- 
ors; but ‘e on’y got as far as ‘Thy will 
‘done,’ and then ’e turned to the com- 
ander, * You'll do all that’s necessary,’ 
ul with that ’e died.” 

The old sailor’s voice faltered at the re- 
ection, and he brushed his eyes with 
3 coat-sleeve ; but after a moment he 
omptly changed the subject— 

“Look there, sir, did ’ee ever see such 
bay as that there? That's Whitesand 
ar.” 

There it lay, miles of it, with the white 


onses of Down Derry far in the distance, | 


women are all alike; I don’t reckon much 


nurse?" 

“Well, Dan, this is a young gentleman 
as is goin’ to jine the Diadem, and e's a 
stoppin’ with me till "er comes up Channel. 
I thought ’er ‘ld ’ave been in afore 
now.” 

“*Er wun't be long, with this ere breeze 
as is sprung up since mornin’. I be very 
glad to see ’ee, Sam, and the young gem- 
man as well, and I ’ope ee’ll stop and ‘ave 
a bit o’ dinner; but I wouldn't ’aye ’ee 
stop tew long, or she'll be ’ere; and if 
yew'm late, vew'll be wrong with that ’ere 
old vinegar Clandrawline all the commis- 
sion. Yew must ’ave a good start, and 
keep in e’s good books. But ‘ere’s the 
Missis a-callin’ us to dinner.” 

“Ow do ’ee think e’m looken’ now, 
Mr. Twitters ?”” said Mrs. Ancient, as we 
sat discussing an enormous pasty, the in- 
ternal fittings of which consisted of eggs, 
meat, and potatoes. “’Ow do ’ee think | 
e'm looken’ now? I can't get en to go to | 
the doctor, and I dew think e’d ought to; 
we'm never sure what might ‘appen; we 
be nought but poor bits o’ clay, all on 
us.’” 

“Not a bit on it, ma'am,” replied Mr. 
Twitters, with considerable warmth ; ‘“'e’s 
good for many a year yet is Dan. Why, 
dear me, ma‘am, yew don't think e’m 
goin’ to pipe down yet awhile. Why, I 
shouldn't be surprised now if you was to 
go first, and ’e was to git married agin.” 

“Git married agin!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Ancient. “Git married agin! Well, I 
never! Did anybody ever ’ear the like 
o’ that there? Git married agin! go 
courtin’ agin! Did ’ee ever hear the like 
o’ that, Dan? Well, if ee dew git married 


agin, I reckon 'ee'll "ave to spend your 
‘oneycomb at Pollawn, for the second 
wife’ll on’y be a nurse for ’ee.”” And the 
good woman laughed until the tears ran 
down her cheeks at the thought. 

But after dinner, over a quiet pipe, we 
got the old salt to spin us the yarn of 
Trafalgar, that never-to-be-forgotten day ; 
how he himself took in Lord Nelson’s 
famous signal, “ England expects every" 
man to do his duty!” how from the 
poop of the Africa he watched our ships, 
in two stately columns, bearing down 
upon the united fleets of France and 
Spain! how the intrepid Collingwood, 
in the Royal Sovereign, was the first to 
break the enemy’s line. He spoke, too, of 
the breathless interest with which they 


| watched the Victory, following her with 


straining eyes through the dense clouds of 
smoke, and with ears ever on the alert, 
amid the crash of ordnance, the strains of 
martial music, the confused noise of shrill 
pipes and orders hoarsely given, the crash 
of falling masts, and the swish of the shot 
as they passed through rigging or sails. 
We shared, too, in the gleam of triumph 
which shot from the old man’s eyes as 
he told us of victory; and we felt with 
him when he bade us remember how 
dearly that victory was bought, when he 
reminded us of the hero’s death; of the 
awful scene of desolation ushered in by 
next day’s dawn ; of the hearts that were 
wrung and the homes that were wrecked 
by the woes of that eventful time. 

Proud, indeed, did I feel to be entering 
that noble service, and right bravely did 
I determine to follow resolutely the ex- 
ample of so many heroes. In imagination 
I was already proudly tramping the 
quarter-deck, eager for the fray; I could 
hear the boom of the cannon, the cries of 
victors and vanquished, and already I felt 
something of the joys of victory. 

But the afternoon sun, gradually de- 
scending into the bay, warned us that our 
visit could not be prolonged, and so we 
took an affectionate leave of our friend, 
for whom I entertained feelings of the 
most profound veneration, and wended 
our way homeward by an inland and 
much nearer route, crossing a curious 
strip of country, untidily cultivated, with 
a hamlet consisting of one or two farm- 
houses, and a rectory clustering about a 
very ancient church with a quaint tower 
and spire, underneath the shade of which 
many generations of Cawsand folk had 
found their last resting-place, so that the 
church itself lay in a deep grassy hollow 
formed by the accumulated dead. Even 
now, as we descended the lane leading to 
the village, yet another was being carried 
up by old friends and shipmates with the 
utmost order and reverence, the different 
parties of bearers relieving one another at 
stated intervals on the road with military 
precision at the word of command. It 
was a touching sight, especially when I 
saw my friend stop as the coffin passed 
and reverently uncover his head, at the 
same time saying to me, in hushed tones, 
“ She were a nurse, sir. She were along 
with Lord Nelson at Copenhagen and the 
Nile ; I mind ‘ow she ’d used to wear ’er 
medals on the anniversaries.” 

In a few minutes more we were in 
sight of Cawsand Bay. “ Look there, sir,” 
exclaimed Mr. Twitters; “there's the 
ship; that’s ’er, sure ’nough.” 

Yes ; there she was, under a cloud of can- 
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vas, gaily making up to her buoy. What | we reached the coastguard station, “ you’d 


a thing of beauty she looked, as she tripped 
across the blue waves! How vastly dif- 
ferent from the craft we sometimes see 
nowadays ! I gazed upon her with delight. 
My heart beat high with hope. 


better get into uniform, sir, as quickly as 


you can; they won’t be long before they » 


want you.” 
Almost before he had done speaking, a 
row of little flags made their appearance 


“ Now," said my friend and mentor, as ; on the frigate's signal halyards, and as I 


T was a placid evening in summer, and 
the farmer was inspecting his yards. 

A lad was serving the pigs. He brought 
out bucketfuls of food, and poured it into 
the low wooden troughs ranged along the 
side of the yard, surrounded, hustled, and 
nearly upset by an uproarious crowd. 
Curly-tailed, straight-tailed, white, brown, 
black, and speckled, they pushed and 
grunted and screamed with joy at the 
delicious streams of “ swill ’’ that splashed 
down on their eager noses. The farmer 
gazed attentively at the struggling mass 
of fat backs and wriggling tails, then 


THE TALE OF A PIG. 
AN ARCADIAN STORY. 


CHAPTER III. 


with an easy roll. Indeed, he felt much 
inward uplifting in contemplating his 
day’s adventures. He had started out 
early that morning, having taken advan- 
tage of the yard gate standing open for a 
minute. He had pursued his way down 
the road to the village, snutting the wild 
rose scents as he went, and pausing here 
and there to poke up the turf with his 
snout. He had arrived there in a state 
of calm cheerfulness, and seeing a cot- 
tager’s pig enjoying some juicy carrots in 
his sty, he tossed the garden-gate off its 
hinges, burst through the sty-palings, and 


“Trying to get into the forcing-frame.”” 


looked round the yard, then at the troughs 
again, and then he called out sharply : 

“ Isaac! where's the old hog?” 

Isaac stopped, looked round, scratched 
his head, and made answer: 

“He ain’t here, master.” 

“Can't I see he ain't,” snapped the 
farmer; “ what a fool you are, Isaac!” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Isaac. 

Meanwhile the farmer spluttered to 
himself: “The old brute! I know he's 
down the village again. There'll be a 
parcel of old women up grumbling about 
him presently. Oh! there he comes.” 

The object of his anxieties just then 
strolled in. He had a satisfied smile on 
his large white countenance, and walked 


drove the proper tenant screaming away. 
After this he munched up the carrots and 
left. Then he proceeded down the street 
and scattered the groups of children just 
coming out of school, who fled from his 
approach in terror; and espying old Steve 


-Brown menacing him with his stick, he 


gaily charged him, ran between his legs, 
and went on, leaving his adversary pro- 
strate and perspiring. After this he hid 
for a time in a stackyard until popular 
feeling had in a measure subsided, and 
then he went into the Rectory garden, lay 
down in the strawberry bed, and took his 
fill. The Rector’s old John being asleep 
in the greenhouse, he was able to burst 
through a few of the espalier apple-trees, 


was getting into my new rig a coast 
guardsman came to me with a slat 
touching his cap; on the slate I read: 
“ Have you a young gentleman for us 
If so, we will send a boat immediately.” 


(To be continued.) 


and root up a bed or geraniums. He w: 
just trying to get into the forcing fran 
when John awoke and took severe mu: 
sures, accempanied by language of 
pointed nature. This rendered his fu 
ther stay undesirable, so he took his wa 
towards his own home, making, howeve 
a detour by the wheat-field. He looke 
through the hedge at the wealth of golde 
stalks swaying and rustling in the gent 
breeze, and a desire seized him to ro 
He burst through a hole he knew of i 
the hedge, and lying down took a co 
prehensive wallow. He heard the shon 
of the gardener’s wife’s John Enery, wl 
was at the other end of the field after tl 
wood-pigeons, and rolled over once | 
twice more. Then he slumbered. Bb 
soon John Enery coming up, found hir 
and attempted to drive him out. 
however, until he had rushed in six d 
ferent directions through the standii 
corn, breaking and crashing his w: 
among it, and trampling it down with } 
huge hoofs, did he, with a snort of disda 
at his opponent, majestically depart a 
seek the farm-yard, arriving, as we sa 
in time to shoulder his brethren rouy! 
from the trough, and take his own rep: 
first. 

“T wish,” said the farmer, as he lean 
over the yard gate. “I wish somebc 
"ud shoot him.” 

“Whatever for, 
Stephen, who stood by. 

“Make him stop at home—an 
brute.” 

The farmer had had a good deal to 
him lately. Every two or three days cc 
plaints had come from the village of 
doings of the old hog. All measures tal 
to keep him at home failed signally. 
laughed at obstacles, and burst throu 
tore down, or rooted up any barrier t 
opposed his progress. Freedorn he ° 
determined to have—that being the ri 
of every Briton—and also the foren 
place at meal-times, the snuggest cor 
of the yard, and the cream of 
generally. The farmer looked ruef 
at his burly form as he stowed a 
huge quantities of supper, With one | 
in the trough, and turned away wit 
solemn shake of the head. 

He and his son went slowly down 
home close, and up the hill to the wi 
The scaring-boy was just coming fron 
he looked very hot, and, when he saw 
master, appeared anxious to get away 

“ Well, Steve,” said his father, as} 
came to the gate, “ been keeping ¢ 
Pigeons off swell ve * ae 

“No, father, we can’t do anythine 
‘em; they care nothing for ee 


ask 


father ? ’” 
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and Harry and me shouting—nothing at 
ul.” 
~ Nonsense ! 


To this home thrust Stephen was 
neek. 

~ Well, we can’t, sir,” he said. “ They 
lo no end of damage ; they settle in the 
niddle of the field where we can't get at 
em, and they won’t stir for us.” 

“Umph,” grunted the farmer, and 
valked on. He looked across his wealth 
i wheat, and noted with honest pride how 
trong and good the ears were, and the 
ustling corn seemed to whisper in his 
ars, “six quarters to the acre.” He 
tood still to enjoy the sight for a while, 
hen he strolled down the hedge-side a 
hort way—then— 

“ Hullo! who’s been here!” he bel- 
owed; “bless my soul, what a mess!” 

“Old hog, sir,” said Stephen. 

“Do you mean to tell me you can’t 
‘eep him out neither,” spluttered the 
armer. 

“Well, sir, he gets in and rolls about in 
t before you know he’s there —-” 
~Know he’s there, indeed!” with 
upreme contempt. “I declare I've two 
ainds to thrash you, Steve. Look at all 
hat laid wheat. Nice mess there, all 
cause you two great fools don’t look 
live.” And the farmer tramped along 
nviously. 
~ Well, father, there's only one way 
hat I can see to keep the wheat from the 
geons,” put in Stephen, anxious to 
lvert the dangerous tendency of his 
varent’s reflections. “If you'd only let 
ne have the gun——”” 

* Yes, let you shoot yourself, and Harry 
oo, the first chance you had.” 

“I'd be very careful, father.” 


“Oh! I dare say!" with grim irony; . 


‘but Idon’t mean you to have the chance, 
‘oung Stephen !”’ 

He went on grumbling to himself 
is he skirted the wheat, and Stephen fol- 
owed in silence, knowing by experience 
fae it would not do to say much just 
hen. 

Suddenly a flock of pigeons hovered 
ver the field, and settling down in the 
ay of it, began picking out the grains 
SHV. 

~Hillo! Ho! Hi!” roared the farmer; 
nit they picked on in calm disdain of his 
varings. “Yah! Boo!" he yelled, with 
he full power of his capacious lungs, but 
hey didn’t move. 

Stephen followed his father down to 
he brook, getting rated for being half- 
sleep, not minding his business, not being 


n two places at once, and other mis- | 
lemeanours ; then they went back again | 


o the gate. 
“ Good evening, miss,” said the farmer, 
s they came up. 
It was the young lady. She was going 
ome from aday’s sketching. Her cheeks 
re tanned with the hot July sun, her 
vn hair waved about her face, and her 
+s had a look of much content as she 
itched the pigeons wheeling and flying 


sards their nests in the bosky pinewood , 


erthe hill. She turned and smiled at the 
awh old farmer, bringing an answering 
ale from him, and young Stephen's face 
owed with pleasure at the sight of her 
he lifted his cap. 


You might manage ‘em | 
f you would. Don’t tell me,” said the | 
armer, getting red; “two great chaps | 
ike you not able to scare a few pigeons.” , 


! “Ah?! Mr. Pentelow, poor Stephen has 
| had a hard day after those pigeons yonder,” 
she said. 

“T've just bin giving him a jacketing 

about ’em, Miss Margery.” 
* But he doesn’t deserve it—he doesn’t 
really. He has my deepest sympathy. 
They are not a bit frightened at the clap- 
pers, and he and Harry can’t throw stones 
fast enough to scare them. I’ve been at 
work near, and I saw their struggles.” 

“Oh, I know you'll hang to them boys, 
miss ; though what you can see in ‘em but 
awk’ardness I can't make out,” said the 
farmer in his grimmest manner. 

“Now,” she went on persuasively, “if 
Stephen had but a gun——” 

“ He’s been a settin’ you on to ask me, 
I know,” said the farmer, wagging his 
head; “but he ain’t fit to be trusted wi’ a 
gun; he’d blow his head off, and yours, 
too, miss, if so be you was anywhere 
handy.” 

“Oh, I don’t think so. Stephen's very 
careful. I’m sure you might trust him. 
My uncle says he’s one of the steadiest 
lads anywhere about.” 

“ Much obliged to the Vicar, miss. Steve 


him about the books he had read, and 
promising to lend him some more ; asking 


‘if he thought the weather would be tine 


ain’t what you might call a bad chap,” | 


said the farmer, with a momentary soften- 
ing; “ but he might be a fine sight better 
than he is.” 

“ Now, you know he's a very nice boy, 
indeed, and you're very proud of him,” 


said she; and she smiled at the old fellow | 


in a way that made him soften still further. 
“Tm sure I would trust him with any- 
thing, and how can the poor fellow do 
without a gan?” 

“ Well — well — well, Miss Margery; 
you’re a young lady, you see,” and with 
this conclusive argument Farmer Pentelow 
turned away chuckling. 

“ May I carry your things, miss? "’ put 
in Stephen, eagerly pressing up and taking 
her sketching materials. He worshipped 
this bright, clever, energetic young lady, 
and q@berished dreams about her. The 
whole village, down to the sexton, who was 
deaf, and crabby, and rheumatic, and 
whose chief joy was boxing boys’ ears in 
church, had a smile and good word for her. 
She was so “free,” they said, by which 
they meant that she did not give herself 
airs, as the postimaster’s daughters did. 
Indeed, the latter young ladies were heard 
to remark that they were “ struck all of a 
heap,” and you might have “ knocked them 
down with a feather,” when they one day 
saw her sharing her luncheon with Harry 


Baldwin, the scaring-boy, and talking quite | 


familiarly to old Tom Pancake, the raffish 
drover, while she patted his vulgar common 
dog. 

The postmaster’s daughters were thank- 
ful that they knew what was due to their 
position, and had no notion of encouraging 
low people. But in a London exhibition 
was a picture of a brown hill-side, a cloud 
of black crows, a scaring-boy, and aragged 
old man with his vulgar common dog, that 
showed perhaps more true refineinent and 
feeling than the postmaster’s daughters 
would have given Miss Margery credit for. 
Anyhow, the papers praised it, and it was 
sold directly, and Miss Margery’s fellow- 
students wrote to congratulate her. ‘“ My 
dear,” said they, ‘go on and prosper; we 
aro all proud of you.” So perhaps the dis- 
approval of the postmaster’s daughters did 
not matter so much. 

She went on chatting to Stephen, asking 


to-morrow, and if she would be able to get 
on with her sunshine study; praising his 
singing in the choir, and generally making 
his walk very pleasant. Stephen walked 
in huge contentment. He was proud of 
being seen with Miss Margery, and held 
himself very erect. And it was pleasant 
to be praised, and to feel that somebody 
did not think him a chucklehead. Stephen 
loved his father, and knew his father loved 
him ; but the old man’s idea was that “if 
you are to do any good with a boy, you 
must blow him up well and make him 
mind’’—an idea which he followed out 
strictly. 

He saw her home to the vicarage gate, 
and, lifting his cap, said good-night, and 
turned homewards. He went up the lane 
to his father’s house, and through the home 
close, where the young filly galloped up 
and rubbed her nose against his jacket, 
the geese on their way to roost gabbled 
and squawked, and the gander flew at him 
with his head thrust out scornfully, and 
after behaving in the most insulting man- 
ner returned to the flock, where he related 
his prowess in loud tones to his admiring 
family. The lad laughed and went into 
the house. There sat his father in the 
chimney corner, while his mother and the 
servant had just set the supper-table. 
During supper the farmer spoke very 
little, evidently thinking seriously of some- 
thing. 

“Steve,” he said suddenly, “ will you 
promise me to be very careful if I let you 
have that gun?” 

“That I will, father, and thank you,” 
burst out Stephen, delighted ; “and mightn’t 
T have a little shot to try at the pigeons 
with?” 

“Could ye hit a cow, d’ye think, broad- 
side on, at ten yards?” 

“ You just try me,” and Stephen pulled 
himself up indignantly. 

“Well,” said the farmer, lighting his 
pipe, “I shouldn’t mind you're having 
shot, my boy, if there were any shot to 
have; but I’m out on’t, and there’s none 
nearer than Daventon, and I ain’t goin’ 
there just now, wi’ all there is to sce to. 
You must make powder and caps do.” 

“Yes, father” 

“Unaph, I don’t know whether I’m 
doing right or not; but I reckon you'll 
ha’ to begin to shoot sometime,” and the 
farmer blew huge clouds of smoke about 
him and lapsed into silence. 

As Stephen went to bed that night he 
ran up and unhooked the gun from its nail 
in the mangling-room ; he carried it to his 
own bedroom, cleaned and oiled it ready 
for use, and looked with delight at the long 
shining barrel and trigger. 

Then just before he got into bed he 
glanced from the window. He could see 
by the bright moonlight the cattle sleeping 
in the straw-yard, and under the hovel a 
great white fat back loomed out of the 
shadow. 

This back set Stephen thinking. He 
leaned his elbows on the window-sill, and 
gazed fixedly at the outline of his sleeping 
enemy. By-and-by he laughed softly, 
and nodded his head once or twice. 

“That'll do it,” said he, and got into 
bed. 

(To be continued.) 
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TAFFY; OR, THE TALE OF A GROUSE. 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
By Ascott R. Hope, 


Author of “The Parlour Boarder,” “ A Couple of Crusoes,” “ Sister Mary,” ete, 


lok two days I went about, ill at ease 
as Coleridge's Ancient Mariner, with 
the thought of the albatross—I mean the 
grouse—hanging round my neck. Every 
time a master or a prefect looked at me, 
I fancied his suspicion: this it is to have 
a mind not fully conscious of right. Every 
one I saw enter the library, where I 
durst not follow, I made sure he would go 
to that compartment of all others, and 
disclose the evidence of our crime, per- 
ceptible to more than one sense as it must 
be by this time. I say our crime, for 
though I began with vehemently repudiat- 
ing any part in it, by force of talking and 
worrying over it, I had come some way to 
identify my concern in the trouble with 
Taffy's, and half to believe that with his 
safety mine must stand or fall. He, by 
fits and starts, was in no little anxiety for 
his own skin ; then I, not so hardened to 
scrapes as he should have been, might well 
share his forebodings. 
Two whole days passed thus without 
either of us finding a chance to visit the 
library, that we might at least see or scent 


how things stood with our concealed béte , 


noir ; most of our spare time indeed was 
taken up by the impositions and extra 
lessons which .it had indirectly brought 
upon us. 

“(Couldn't we prig a key somehow?” 
suggested Taffy, after making many other 
silly proposals. 

“Prig a fiddlestick!”’ quoth I, scorn- 
fully. “I am not going to have any more 
prigging.”” 

“ Well, look heré. 
no good my doing it, because I am so low 
in the form, and nobody would believe me ; 
but you might go and stuff up the old 
Hedgehog that you want to cram out of 
some swell book in the library, then per- 
haps he will lend you his key.” 

“T am not going to tell any lies about 
it either,” snapped I. ‘ We—or rather 
you, must take your chance.” 

“A nice fellow you are for a fellow to 
get into s scrape with !” complained Taffy 
in his dismallest tones. 

“Did I ask you to get me into a scrape ? 
And haven't I been trying all I can to get 
you out of it?” 

“Yes, but you snarl at me like a bull- 
dog whenever I offer to do anything.” 

“Well, don’t let me hear any more 
about it. I am sick of the whole thing.” 

“ All very fine to say that, when I have 
taken your advice all along and got no 
good of it !”” 

“ Are you mad, to tell such crams!” 

“Then you fly into a rage——” 

“Will you shut up!” I cried, fairly 
losing my temper indeed. “I wish to 
goodness I had never been chummed with 
such a fool! I have agood mind to kick 
you out of the study, and let any one that 
likes know why.” 

“You wouldn't talk of kicking me out if 
Ihad that pork-pie you made me promise to 
get,” grumbled the unblushing Taffy, who 


CHAPTER III. 


was crazy enough to believe any falsehood 
he could invent. : 

“ Listen,” said I, making a great show 
of curbing my wrath, “I want to have 
nothing more to do with such a cad. You 
don’t speak to me, and I won't speak to 
you. There!” 

“T am sure I don’t want to speak to 
such a sulky chap,” retorted Taffy, bent 
on having the last word; but I turned my 
back upon him, and began furiously to turn 
over the leaves of my dictionary. 

Taffy and I had often quarrelled before, 
but our cutting one another dead in such 
confined space was too great a strain on 


schoolboy constancy to last long. On the | 


present occasion five minutes had not 
passed before he asked me where to look 
in the dictionary for some puzzling verb. 
With a gesture of impatient contempt I 
stuck my fingers in my ears and gave no 
answer. A few minutes more and he 
meekly requested me to lend him a pen, 
like a good fellow. This time I tossed the 
pen on to the floor close beside him, still 
without speaking. Then he asked me if I 
would mind him shutting the window, 
to which I replied by a grunt of assent. 
But in half an hour or so, pulling out my 
watch, I forgot all about our being on 
terms of silence, and remarked with a 
yawn that the bell would go in another 
minute. That minute Taffy spent in chat- 


Ihave a plan. It’s , 


tering as if nothing had happened between 
us; and I did not stop him, though I made 
short and cold answers. Such was usually 
the end of our vowing never again to speak 
to one another. 

This was Friday evening, and still no 
discovery had been made, so far as we 
knew. To-morrow we might go to the 
library, but could hardly expect to have 
an opportunity of smuggling away our 
grouse, with so many fellows about, not to 
speak of the prefect in charge. Some of 
them would be as likely as not to come 
upon it while rummaging about for books 


to their taste. There was young Potts, for | 
instance, that precocious genius of fifteen, ; 


who never would look at any but the 
dustiest bindings, and turned up his nose 
at a book if it had pictures in it; what 
more probable than that he should take 
the compartment full of books of reference 
for his hunting-ground ? 

Next morning some of us had bad news. 
Papers came round about the monthly ex- 
amination, fixed for next Monday, and Mr. 
Batt was to take our form. You must 
know that the Warden had a trick—so at 
least was believed—of setting masters who 
were not on particularly good terms to 
review each other’s work in these examina- 
tions. Now, everybody knew that Mr. Batt 
and Mr. Edgewood did not get on over well 
together. Everybody also understood that 
the former was no great scholar—Taffy 
and I could tell something about that! 
He was commonly spoken of as the foot- 
ball master, and in this capacity had a 
certain popularity rather among the elder 


boys, whom he could not bully. The last 
time it fell to him to examine our form, 
to our amazement he had set a paper in 
“Virgil,” which puzzled the head almost as 
much as the tail of it; so profound were the 
questions put to us that the begt boys did 
not get nearly half marks, while we were all 
stigmatised with a bad report. Mr. Edge- 
wood, sympathising with, indeed sharing 
our discomfiture, confessed to us that he 
could not himself answer all those hard 
questions off-hand. A day or two after- 
wards he informed the top boys that he 
had found Mr. Batt’s posers in the notes 
to Conington's “ Virgil.” We were still in 
“Virgil,” and this ruthless examiner was. 
again to have the power of overwhelming 
us with his borrowed erudition. 

“TI wish I had coached you more in 
Conington’s notes,” said our master, with 
a ludicrously rueful air, when the new 
came; and we all grinned, knowing very 
well what he meant. 

Then up jumped Taffy. 

“ Please, sir, may I borrow the volume 
of Conington from the library—I know 
where it is—then nobody else can get it.” 

We laughed outright at this blunt sug- 
gestion, so much to the point; few would 
have given Taffy credit for such shrewd- 
ness, and even I, who alone knew what he 
had in view, wondered at his for once 
proving so sharp. There was a lively 
twinkle in the Hedgehog’s little eyes as 
he answered with much gravity— 

“T didn’t know, Rees, you took any 

‘eat interest in books of scholarship ; but 
if you wish to consult Conington I don't 
see why you shouldn't. You may go and 
look if it is in the library.” 

He handed out his key of the bookcases, 
and Taffy stalked offin triumph. He was 
away rather a long time, and when he came 
back he threw a significant look at me 
before handing the book to our master. 

“Oh, but I thought you wished to use 
it in preparing for the examination!” 
said Mr. Edgewood, amid renewed laugh- 
ter. ‘“ Well, never mind, perhaps I had 
better take charge of it for the present. If 
you hear Mr. Batt asking for it, you may 
fell him I shall be done with it in a few 

lays.” 

Therewith he locked the book up in his 
desk we all applauding to think that our 
oppressor’s teeth were drawn so far as 
Virgil went. 

Now was I most eager to get out of 
school that I might hear what my partner 
had been about. In my impatience I could 
not bring myself to pay due attention to 
the Greek construing on hand, the result 
of which was another “ transcription from 
Euripides,” inflicted on me by Mr. Edge. 
wood, who, with the ordeal of Monday 
before his eyes, showered more imposition: 
than ever, as thick as leaves in Vallarn- 
brosa. For a wonder, however, neither 
of us was detained that day, and I found 
Taffy waiting for me outside. 

“It's all right! I have got it in the 
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study," he chuckled, as if this made an 
end of the difticulty. 

We hurried upstairs, and when we came 
near the study I was struck by a strong 
smell like to betray us more certainly than 
ever. There was the grouse, indeed, hastily 


poked into our cupboard, but so high by , 


this time that Taffy’s hopes of making a 
feast off it must be at an end. 

“ Why on earth did you fetch it here ?”” 
eried I, flinging open the window. “It 
poisons the whole place. We shall have 
some prefect down on us. If ever there 
was a fool!” 

“ Where else could I put it?” 

“ Anywhere—wherever you like—take 
it away this minute—or I'll chuck both 
you and it out together.” 

“But where?" Taffy went on in his 
sing-song tones. “You were always 
bothering me to get it out of the library, 
and now you make a fuss because I do 
what you wanted.” 

I was too much put out to talk to such 
a fellow. There was nothing for it but to 
find some temporary place of concealment, 
as at this hour the passages were full of 
boys who would not fail to take up such a 
scent at full ery. The best resource that 
offered itself was a cracked flower-pot on 
the window sill. Into this I crammed the 
grouse, covering it up with a broken sar- 
dine-box, and shut down the window upon 
it. Then I made Taffy burn some brown 
paper to take away the smell. 


We had hardly finished these precau- | 


tions when there came a knock at the 


door, and to our consternation we heard | 


the voice of Mr. Wyatt. 

“Excuse me paying you a visit,” he 
said, “‘ but I am trying to get at the bottom 
of something that seems wrong with the 
drains ; and there is a most extraordinary 
smell about here. Have you ever noticed 
it? Why, what have you been doing 
here?" he exclaimed, as he sniffed the 
burnt paper. 

“Only burning some rubbish, sir,” said 
Taffy, who would look out of the window 
at that flower-pot, just as if he wanted to 
direct the master’s attention to it. 

Mr. Wyatt looked suspicious. 

“You haven't been smoking?’ he 
asked. 

“Oh no, sir!" answered Taffy, with all 
the boldness of conscious innocence. “I 
shouldn’t think of such a thing. I never 
tried to smoke but once in my life—and 
that was in the holidays. I don't want to 
try in. 
“Well, let us have no more burning 
things in your studies. You might set the 
house on fire. 
thing to do with the drains. You haven't 
noticed any bad smells, have you?” 

“Not till just now, sir,” I assured him; 
and after asking one or two more ques 
tions, he withdrew without further ex- 
amination, for though the prefects had a 
right to search in our studies, it was not 
etiquette for a master to intrude upon 
those sanctuaries unless on very special 
cause; in short, Mr. Wyatt felt that he 
had no business here. 

When he was gone, I pointed out to 
Taffy that this fad of the house-master's, 
as we reckoned it, for suspecting the drains, 
would make it all the more dangerous for 
ns if we could not manage to get rid of 
that unlucky bird. But now Taffy wis in 
his dumps again, and objected to every 
plan I could suggest, till I had no more 


( 


But Lam glad it isn’t any- , 


1 


patience to talk to him; and, for the mean- 
while, the grouse remained master of its 
situation on our window-sill. 

That afternoon was a great occasion, 
the annual football match between our 
team and one of old boys come by train 
from London. Everybody was out in the 
field looking on at this stirring contest. 


But when I had seen the school kick a | 


goal amid rapturous applause, and lose 
another with demonstrations not quite so 
enthusiastic on the part of the juvenile 
spectators, my own football ardour being 
a little chilled by the east wind, it occurred 
to me that now would be the best time for 
banishing my bugbear without detection. 

The studies were deserted; even the 
school servants could be seen out in the 
crowd; nearly all the prefects were play- 


ing in the match : what hindered me then ! 


from going for that flower-pot, boldly walk- 
ing out with it, and chucking it into the 
first ditch or into the river. Since Taffy's 
stupidity was sure to make some mess of 
the simplest business, I would not say a 
word about it to him till it was done, when 
I should have the satisfaction of showing 


him how much more smart and enter- | 


prising I was than he, though I didn’t go 
stealing from dinner-tables. 

Eager to carry out this design, I started 
off at once. But before I had got out of 


the field, I heard my name shouted, and | 


there was Mellish calling me back. 

“Why are you leaving the match, you 
young muff?" 

“T have something to do, down town.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. That’s what I 
want. Go to the railway station, and ask 
if there is a parcel for me.” 

Although fagging did not much flourish 
at our school, the sixth form had a right to 
send lower boys on their errands. I had 
nothing for it, then, but to assent, and 
turned to go by the school-house. 

“Where are you going to?”’ he roared 
after me. 

“I wanted to fetch something out of my 
study.” 

“Nonsense, you go at once, or you'll be 
late for locking up, and I want that parcel 
before tea. This way, sir, and look as 
sharp as you can!" 

So I had to make for the other gate, 
which was a shorter cut to the town; and 
thus my plan came to nought. I hurried 
to the station, where Mellish’s parcel had 
not arrived—news for which he duly re- 
warded me by some rough language, as if 
it were my fault. It perhaps was my 
fault, for I saw a train coming in two 
minutes after I left the station ; but took 
care not to go back, having no mind to 
oblige the prefect who had sent me off in 
so needless haste. 

When I got to the school-house the 


| match was over, and everywhere I met 


boys full of our not inglorious defeat. 


There was no chance now of conveying | 


| 


! than of official justice. 


at this school to feel sure how the other 
boys would look at our exploit; and at 
school one is more afraid of public opinion 
There had been a 
time, no doubt, when such robbery would 
have been applauded as a spoiling of the 
Egyptians—at least, made no more of than 
cattle-lifting on the Highland border or 
smuggling on the shores of the Channel ; 


' but ours was a generation of “ gentler 


away the grouse, which at this moment I | 


had fondly hoped would be feeding the 
rats or the fishes. Were we never to make 
an end of it ? 

The worst of it was that I had to lock 
the secret in my breast, without even the 
satisfaction of making any of my friends 
a more congenial confidant than that 
wretched accomplice of mine. By dint of 
brooding over it, I had almost come to 
take for granted that the guilt of the stolen 


{| grouse would more or less extend to me. 


Then, you see, I had not been long enough 


' reckoning and reflection. 


manners, purer laws ;”’ and,I had an idea 
that most fellows would vote it, as I did 
myself, a caddish trick to poach a killed 
and cooked head of game, though they 
might have still enough of the old Adam 
not to be severe.on such illegalities as 
robbing pheasants’ nests or catapulting at 
rabbits—not that we often hit one. School- 
boy morality is apt to be thus defective, 
yet all the more severe upon recognised 
offences, so far as it goes. And what I 
felt most certain about was that I should 
be ashamed to be caught mixed up in any 
scrape with a fellow like Taffy. 

It may seem to the reader that I was 
distressing myself unduly—and so perhaps 
I was, having little of the happy-go-lucky 
temperament which enables boys so often 
to throw off their troubles, at any rate till 
“to-morrow,” that proverbial season for 
You may ask 
why one of us did not walk out with the 
grouse and dispose of it safely during the 
hours of preparation, while the other fel- 
lows were too busy at their work to notice 
us. So we might have done, of course; but 
you must understand how that was an en- 
terprise beset with difficulty and danger. 

The school-house was then passing 


| through a revolution, the pangs of which 


affected us two, its insignificant members, 
even as the tears of a conscript’s sweet- 
heart, or the fortunes of a speculating 
merchant may ebb and flow with the 
main stream of history. This revolution, 
which I have no further need to hint at, 
turned upon a struggle for power between 
Mr. Wyatt and the prefects. 

Till recently, the latter had borne rule 
almost unchecked except by the force of 
tradition ; but certain shortcomings in their 
government had caused the Warden to 
establish a new official over them under 
the title of House-master. His new autho- 
rity, being somewhat indefinite, was like 
to be very much what he could make it ; 
and Mr. Wyatt, being a man of character 
and conscientiousness, had a mind to make 
the most of it; while the prefects, resent- 
ing his curtailment of their prerogatives, 
resisted him by all the forms of constitu- 
tional opposition. 

In the teeth of their disapproval he was 
bent on reforming what seemed to him 
abuses and laxities of discipline, which 
they were inclined to uphold, with the 
full force of popular sentiment on their 
side. Schoolboys are apt to be Tories; 
and we all strongly objected to the house- 
master’s innovations, reviling him as 
meddlesome, inquisitorial, and, above all, 
as himself no real public-school man, 
which indeed was the gist of his offending. 
Now that I am grown up and can look at 
things from a different point of view, I 
fancy he was more in the right than the 
wrong; but at the time | shared the gene- 
ral denunciation of him as a tyrant, no- 
where louder than in the mouths of the 
lower boys, whom he had rescued from 
certain bullying ways of the “ good old 
times.” 
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The progress and issue of this struggle 
are not to be chronicled here. One inci- 
dent of it alone concerns our story, re- 
lating to the rule by which we were for- 
bidden to go out of our studies during 
hours set apart for preparation of lessons. 
In the halcyon days of yore this rule had 
heen more honoured in the breach than 


in the observance, so that sociable spirits ! 


A CORAL PRISON; OR, THE BOY HERMITS OF THE INDIAN OCEAN. 


their evenings in visiting from study to 
study. idling and making others idle. By 
the letter of the law it was clearly the 
refects’ business to stop such license; 
| Put they had not troubled much about it 
till Mr. Wyatt threatened to take the 
charge altogether out of their hands. This 
put them on their mettle; and, after 


became wont to spend a good part of 


A TALE OF THE MALDIVE ISLES. 


By Davip Ker, 


several “ rows’ had taken place on the 
subject, they were for the present fain to 
show unwonted strictness as to carrying 
out our evening confinement. whereby the 
house-master scored one in his match 
against custom ; but Taffy and I were the 
more likely to be caught out in playing 
that private game of ours. 
(To be continued.) + 


Author y “ For Life and Death," “ Through he Darkness," “ Drowned Gold,” ete, 


HE new Government worked admirably 
for the next two or three days. Com- 
mander-in-Chief O’Brien captured a whole 
army of ducks and pigeons, while Adiniral 
Harris made prizes of scores of fish, which 
Home-Secretary Beaumanoir cooked to 
admiration. 

Meanwhile Professor Hoffmann, having 
made a geological survey of the whole 
island, came back from his travels with a 
collection of fruits and vegetables worthy 
of the Botanical Society of Berlin; and 
what with cocoanuts, bread-fruit, bananas, 
corn, fish, pigeons, and wild ducks, the 
whole Cabinet was literally rolling in 
wealth. 

“If it goes on like this,” said the Chief 
Magistrate in his after-breakfast Presi- 
dential Message on the third morning, “I 
guess my term of office ‘ll have nary show 
in history, for there ain’t a single crime 
or a single war in the record.” 

But events were at hand which were to 
make President Merritt's administration 
famous in a way that he little expected. 

That very evening Admiral Harris 
moved the immediate construction of a 
navy, their only vessel—the raft—being 
manifestly unseaworthy. 

“ And besides,’ he added, with the air 
of a judge quoting an unanswerable point 
of law, “ Robinson Crusoe built a boat, 
you know—so of course we must.” 


“And he made just the very tallest | 


kind of bungle of it at that,” observed 
the President, severely. ‘* Guess we'll fix 
things better’n Mr. Robinson Crusoe did 
when we begin.” 

“ Better than Robinson Crusoe!” cried 
Bob, aghast at this daring attack upon 
the patron saint of all adventurous boys. 
“Why, don’t you know he was the greatest 
man that ever lived?” 

“ The greatest of his time, p'r'aps, 
torted the undaunted President; “ but 
you've got to remember that he lived 
hundreds of years ago, ‘way back in the 
dark ages, ‘fore the foundation of Boston 
and New York.* The world’s moved on 
consid’able since his time, I reckon; and 
if he was to come on deck nov, and look 


around a, bit, he’d feel kinder cheap, that’s 


a fact!" 


peared in 
or antiquity 
ss remember 


© Defoo's famous story (which rea 


1719) lus been credited with 
than this, Some of my readers 


the En: whoolboy who, when asked to name the 
oldest book in the world, promptly answered “ ebingon 
Crusoe.” 


CHAPTER V.—AN OCEAN PALACE, 


The boys could hardly believe their 
ears. What would he say next? One 
who had no reverence for Robinson Crusoe 
was quite capable of denying the existence 
of Admiral Nelson or Sinbad the Sailor. 

“ Now, just look here,” resumed the lec- 
turer, “ Robinson Crusoe builds his boat 
so big, and so far away from the sea, that 
when it ts built, he can’t launch it, and it 
just lies and rots; and he’s by way of 

eing a sailor, too! How d’ye get round 
that?” 

The blank looks of his hearers showed 
that they did not get round it at all. 


‘the orator. “How long did it take him 
to get away from that island—an island 
almost in sight of the mainland, mark 
ye? Why, twenty-seven years; and he 
wouldn't have managed it then, only a 
ship came blunderin’ up agin his old island 
by accident, and took him off.” 

The listeners exchanged glances of silent 
perplexity and dismay. Robinson Crusoe's 
cause was evidently losmg ground before 
‘ this overwhelming preacher. 
| _ “ Now, wait a bit,” continued the Pre- 
sident; “that ain't all yet. ’Most any 
man could run a desert island by himself 


if he had a wreck always handy—first his | 


own ship, and then that Spaniard—to 


chuck ashore stockings, and sweetmeats, | 


‘ and thrashin’ machines, and sacks full 0’ 
dollars, and everything else he wanted. 
But where the real grit of a man comes in 

’ is when he ain't got nary thing at all, and 


has to invent ’em all out of his own head, ! 


sane as we're going to do now!” 
“But how can we?" cried Harris, 
somewhat staggered by this bold assertion. 
“T dunno,” answered the President, 
with manly frankness; “ but we'll fix it 
somehow, you'll see!" 
So the next morning they avoided 
Robinson Crusoe’s error by beginning to 
eut down the bizgest of a group of cocoa- 
palms on a point jutting out into the 
, lagoon. For more than an hour they 
! relieved each other in using the two 
| hatchets which they had found; but this 
! was hot work within seven degrees of the 
Line, and Bob at length proposed a swim. 

In a trice all five were paddling about 


“And that ain't all, neither,” pursued | 


| 


in the warm, clear, buoyant water, and | 


splashing each other with shouts of glee, 
till O'Brien, tiring of the sport, scrambled 
up on to the point, and took a dive wortiiy 
of poor Captain Webb himself. But ine 
instantly popped up again, crying : 


| 
| 


“ Boys, boys! I’ve found something !"” 

“ Have you really ?” cried Bob. “ Just 
fancy, now! that’s the very thing I lost a 
year ago, and I’ve been hunting for it ever 
singe. Hand it over, there’s a good fel- 

low!" 

« Arrah, thin, what for wud ye be afther 
laughin’ at me, sure?" remonstrated 
Mike. “TI tell vez I’ve found a cave—a 
raal fairy cave, that bates Tom Sawyer’s 
all hollow!” 

One by one they plunged where he 
pointed, and each in turn had a dim but 
splendid vision, through a gap in the coral 
wall, of what did indeed seem an en- 
chanted cavern filled with all the fabled 
wonders of fairyland. 

Mike and Louis, in their excitement, 
would have kept on diving till they were 
quite exhausted; but the cooler Merritt 
reminded them that the falling tide would 
soon leave the cave-mouth free; and, 
sure enough, when the full ebb came, more 
than half the opening was above water. 

“ Now for it!” cried Bob. “ We'd best 
take our shoes, for you might just as well 
walk upon a knife-edge as on that sharp 
coral.” 

“ And we'll bring the knives and hatchets 
along,” added Merritt, “in case we find a 
sea-sarpent or an octopus located on the 
basement floor, like that feller in Victor 
Hugo.” 

For such practised athletes it was child's 
play to dive under the low arch of the cave 
mouth, and then to climb on to the nar- 
row ledge of coral that ran along the side 
of the cavern. But, once inside, their talk 
and laughter were instantly hushed, and 
they gazed around them with a thrill of 
wondering awe, such as they had never 
felt. before. 

Through o rich summer twilight of 
mingled green and purple, like that which 
streams through the stained windows of 
some great cathedral, loomed arches and 
pillars and grottos and stairs and gate- 
ways, bright with all the glories of a 
colouring such as no painter ever equalled. 
Flowers and leaves of every hue—gorzreous 
crimson, «elicate pink, deep glossy blue, 
pale gold, tender green, and velvety black 
—were outsprcad on all sides, so perfeet a 
copy of real vegetation that nothing short 
of actually tonching them could have com. 
vineed any one that these lovely blossoms 
and tendrils were only cold, hard stone 
It was a temple built of flowers ! ¥ 

No sound brcke the grand and solemn 
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stillness of that glorious place, save the | 


tinkle of a tiny waterfall through a narrow 
cleft in the roof, and the faint lapping of 
unseen waters far down in the sunless 
caverns where man had never been. They 
were the first that had ever looked upon 
the silent beauty of this ocean palace, with 
the sea for its pavement—a palace which 


God's secret workmen, the coral insects, 
had been building for ages in the depths of 
the lonely sea, unwatched and unknown. 

*“T feel as if we’d done wrong to come 
here at all,” whispered Merritt. “ Human 
bein’s don’t b’long here—sitch a place as 
this ain't fit for any one but God!” 

“Let's be afther gittin’ away, anny- 
how,” muttered O’Brien, with a half su- 

Teh shudder. “Sure, i fale as if 

somethin’ evil ’ud catch us iv we don’t!” 

Just at that moment, as if in confirma- 
tion of his ominous words, a black. ghostly 
shadow flitted athwart the rich tris) parent 
green of the water around the cave-mouth, 
and up to the very foot of the coral ledye 
on which they stood came, with a savage 
rish, the long grey body, gaping jaws. and 
small, cunning, cruel eye of a monstrovs 
shark ! 


“ Another moment, and all would have 


CHAPTER VI.—THE SHADOW OF COMING 
EVIL. 
has sudden appearance of this grim and 
merciless enemy in that scene of peace 
and beauty struck even the reckless boys 
with dismay. 
“How on ze earth hafe he got in?” 
cried Karl Hoffmann; “I alvays tink 


been over with him “ 


dem lagoon hafe no shark 
inhim. Dere must be one 
hole somevere in ze ausser 
(outer) r 


got to think of now is not 
how he got in, but how 
we're to get ouwt.”’ 

Ali five iooked grave, for 
they now began to realise for the first time 
the full extent of theirdanger. Ifthe shark | 
chose to stay where he was (as he seemed 
only too likely to do with such a harvest of 
prey almost within his reach) they would be 
kept imprisoned here till the returning tide 
filled the cave, and either drowned them 
like rats, or swept them down into the jaws 
of their enemy. What was to be done ? 

“ Could not we climb up by zis hole vere ; 


ze vataire-fall come troo?” suggested 
Louis Beaumanvir. 

“No good; it’s toc narrow," said Bob, 
shaking his head. ‘ Tell you what, boys, 
it won't do for us five to let ourselves be 
bullied by one old brute of a shark ; let's 
all tackle him at once with our knives, and 
I'll be bound we’ll settle him somehow.” 


“ No, that's too risky," objected Merritt; 
“we've got to nuke it a dead-sure thing, 
or else it's no good trying it at all. Let 
me think a minute.” 

Then came a dead silence, and all Jooked 
anxiously at the thoughtful face of their 
leader. whose keen eve swept along the 
side of the cavern as if seeking something 
which he could nowhere find. 

All at once it lighted up with a gleam 
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of triumph, which showed that the way of 
escape was found at last. 

“T’ve got it, boys!’ cried the Presi- 
dent ; “I guess we'll weather old Shovel- 
nose yet.” 

A few words, spoken as low as if he 
feared that the shark itself might overhear 


them, explained his plan; but, short as ; 


it was, it seemed to produce a wonderful 
effect upon his hearers, who interrupted 
him with a boisterous shout of approval. 


A little way along the side of the cave | 


from the spot where they were standing, 
the coral had crumbled or been broken 
away so as to form an inlet or cleft about 
twelve feet long by three or four broad. 
Thither the boys picked their way along 


the ledge, while the grim sentinel in the ; 


waters below dogged every step like a 
haunting shadow. 

Just as they reached its edge Louis 
stumbled forward with a loud scream, and 
seemed to be actually falling into the dark, 
narrow pool below, into which the eager 
ehark instantly darted like an arrow. 

Never had that shark made a greater 
mistake in the whole course of his mis- 
spent life. In his eagerness to seize Louis 
—whose cleverly-feigned stumble might 
have been mistaken for a real one by a 
quicker brain than his—the fork-tailed 
pirate had run himself into a place where 

e had no room to turn round, and where, 
in throwing himself’ on his side to clutch 
his prey (as a shark’s under-hung jaw 
always obliges it to do), he had entangled 
his huge projecting back-fin among the 
coral branches, and had altogether got into 
a very awkward “ fix.” 

“ Now!" cried Jake Merritt, as his axe 
fell like a thunderbolt upon the shark's 
brittle snout, while Bob Harris’s knife 
struck home into the vital spot just behind 
the back-fin. 

The wounded monster lashed and strug- 
gled so terrifically that the coral all around 


it splintered and crashed like broken glass, ; 


and Louis, who had already made one 
home-thrust into the shark’s broad whity- 


grey side, and was just raising his arm to | 


repeat it, lost his footing (this time in real 
earnest), and fell all his length, almost 
within reach of the terrible jaws that were 
gnashing and snapping like a steel-trap. 


Another moment, and all would have | 
been over with him; but, quick as light- | 


ning, Karl Hoffmann's broad blade was 


buried to the very haft in the monster's | 


eye, while the second hatchet, wielded by 
Mike O'Brien's strong arm, came down 


upon the flapping tail with a blow that cut 


right through the bone. 


“ He’s most through with it,” said Mer- | 


ritt, dragging up Louis out of harm’s way ; 
“T guess he won't want another dose.” 

Nor did he. A few more convulsive 
struggles, and their enemy lay dead before 
them, while the conquerors hastened to 
make their way out of the cavern and get 
safe ashore, lest (as Merritt suggested), 
“ the junior partner of the firm might be 
somewhar round, and come along to see 
what the boss shark was doin’.” 

* . « . 


“Well, I guess the first battle of the 
Union Island Army has resulted in a 
glorious victory.”’ remarked the President 
that evening, as well as an enormous 
mouthful of fish and bread-fruit would let 
him; “and the enemy's ours whenever 
we care to go and fetch him, for he ain't 

vin’ to git out of that coral bath-tub 


i 
| 


t 


| Public Records as well as Commander-in- 


; sail of her destination. 


o’ hisin a hurry. Say, Professor, you’re 
our public press, I reckon, so you'd best 
begin right off and log down the history 
of the war.” 

“Und mit vat zall I log him?” asked 
Hoffmann, with a grin. “ Zall I write ze 
historee on mine shirt mit one burnt 
stick ?” 

“Guess it wouldn't be much blacker 
than the ‘history of some Eu-ropean fix- 
ings, if you did,” observed the President, 
cynically. ‘“ Well, I reckon we'll have to 
invent pens and paper, for we hain’t got 
nary one. It’s kinder rough on the cause 
of pop’lar education, too; for unless we 
write our own books I dunno whar the 
national library’s to come from —we 
didn’t bring any literature ashore with 
us, I guess.” 

“Troth, but we did, though!” cried 
Mike O’Brien, jumping up as if struck 
with a new idea; “I'd clane forgotten 
that ould newspaper that I put in the 
crown o' my hat!” 

“In the crown of your hat?’ echoed 
Bob, amid a general shout of laughter. 
“Did you put it there in despair of ever 
being able to get it into your head?” 

“No, he tink dat ven de vedder get hot 
ze news melt and run down into his 
brains like buttaire!’ chuckled little 
Louis. 

“ Arrah, now, be aisy wid yer jokin’ !"” 
said Mike, grinning. “Sure I heard our 
ould cyaptain say wanst that nobody cud 
iver git through a Bombay newspaper ; 
so, thinks I, if the sun can't get through 
it, it'll kape my head illigantly cool.” 

“Well done, General!” said the Pre- | 
sident; “you're holding two offices at | 
once, for you seem to be Keeper of the 


Chief. Well, I guess you'd better put our 
national literature up to dry, if there's | 
anything left of it.” 

Carefully, as if handling a lighted bomb- 
shell, Mike extracted the pulpy mass from 
his strong “sou’-wester” hat. It was 
promptly squeezed between two flat stones 
and then set in the sun to dry ; after which 
Merritt cautiously unfolded it, and, to his 
great satisfaction, found the print still 
readable, though a good deal frayed. 


“ Now, Gineral,” cried he, handing the 
paper to O’Brien, “ you being the cus- 
todian of our public library, it’s your duty 
to make us acquainted with the con- 
tents.” 

Mike was silent, and looked embar- 
rassed. 

“Why, you can read, can't you?” 
asked Merritt, in surprise. 

“ Yis, I can rade,” answered O’Brien, 
hesitatingly ; “ but—but just at present 
I'm a thrifle out of practice !” 

Amid the laughter that eted this 
modest confession, Merritt took the paper, 
and glancing over it, called out: 

“ Hollo, boys, here’s something! Listen : 


“*STARTLING DISCOVERY OF A 
NATIVE PLOT. 


SCHEMES TO OVERTHROW THE BRITISH RULE 
TN INDIA.’”’ 


“What? haven't they had enough of 
it yet?" cried Bob, savagely. ‘They 
want another licking like what we gave 
*em in '57, and they'll get it, too!” 

“«Recent events in the Soudan,’” read 
Merritt, “(that means poor Gordon’s murder 
and the fall of Khartoum, I reckon] ‘have 
excited to a dangerous pitch the inflammable 
Mussulman population of Western India. For 
some time past, suspicious symptoms have 
been multiplying; and the fiercer Meham- 
medan devotees have been openly preaching 
rebellion against England, whose power they 
believe to be on the wane. But within the 
last few days the activity of our native spies 
has revealed the existence of a definite and 
widespread plot to repeat on a yet vaster scale 
the great tragedy of 1857, one of the leaders 
having given orders for the massacre of all 
Europeans without distinction.’ ” 


“ Well, as sure as I’m President of this 
Republic, that puts us in a pretty close 
place,” said Merritt, throwing down the 
paper. “The folks on these islands are 
Mohammedans, and mighty strict ones at 
that; and bein’ in constant communica- 
tion with India, they're bound to know of 
this plot; and o’ course they'll go for the 
first chance of hoeing their own patch in 
the gineral massacre, and the first chance 
is us five. Seems to me we've got here 


, just in time to be comfortably done for.” 


(To be continued.) 


SAVED BY A SINGLE STRAND. 


A TRUE 
By Captain C. H. 


T= Swallow was running before a steady | 
breeze on her way to join the allied Eng- 
lish and French fleets at the rendezvous in 
the Gulf of Pechili, in the north of China. | 
She had on board a regiment of infantry, who 
formed part of the expedition sent in 1860 
against the Taku forts on the Peiho River. 
The Swallow had ‘left Hong-Kong some 
time before, and had been delayed by con- 
trary winds. She was now within two days’ 
The captain, finding 
his stock of wood and water running short, 
was anxious to lay ina fresh supply. He 
therefore requested the colonel in command 
of the troops to allow half-a-dozen of is 
men to land and fill the casks. 
A boat was got ready, and six soldiers 1 
leeted to go ashore in her. ' 
As the regiment had been quartered for | 


TALE. 
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some time at Hong-Kong, most of the men 
could handle an oar fairly. The third mate 
and one sailor were put in charge of the 
cutter, and Lieutenant Garnett was detailed 
by ‘the colonel to take command of the 
soldiers. 

The military portion of the crew got into 
the boat briskly enough. They were heartily 
sick of the long confinement on board, and 
went off in the highest spirits at the prospect 
of a run ashore. 

The cutter ran rapidly towards the land, 
and the ship lay to until her return. They 
had brought three axes to cut wood, and all 
were well armed. Though he did not antici- 
pate any difficulty in obtaining the required 
supplies, the colonel, in view of the disturbed 
state of the country, had given orders for the 
nen to take their rifles. 
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Making straight for shore, the mate ran 


the boat upon a stretch of sand. Here she 
was beached, and left in charge of a soldier 
and the sailor, while the rest of the party set 
out in search of water. 

The casks were soon filled from a stream 
close by, and they then proceeded to look for 
wood. Scarcely had they left the stream, 
when they were met by a party of villagers, 
whose looks were by no means encouraging. 
It was evident that they recognised the in- 
truders as belonging to the expedition, and 
showed no intention of receiving them in a 
friendly spirit. As the Chinese were badly 
armed, Lieutenant Garnett determined to 
effect his object in spite of their opposition. 
He therefore collected his small party into a 


compact body and boldly advanced. The | 


Chinese slowly retreated, sullenly making 
way on their approach. They followed at a 
short distance like a swarm of angry bees, 
chattering and gesticulating fiercely. It was 
clear that they had all the will to torture and 
murder the party if only they were able to 
overpower them. 

The men set to work to gather wood, and 
fo cut up the dead branches into logs of a 
convenient length, while the two officers kept 
watch upon the Chinese. Whilst they were 
so engaged, the villagers jealously and sulkily 
watched their proceedings. 

When they had gathered a small supply of 
wood, they carried it to the boat. As they 
turned towards the shore Lieutenant Garnett 
threw towards the natives what he consi- 
dered an amply sufficient sum to pay for the 
wood they had taken. The Chinese picked 
up the silver, but did not show any surprise 
or gratitude. The party of English re-em- 
barked, closely followed by the villagers, who 
grew bolder as they saw that the intruders 
showed no intention of making an attack 
upon their homes. The boat was pushed off, 
and the yellow-faced natives lined the shore ; 
and, emboldened apparently by the absence 
of danger, shouted defiance and hatred, like 
8 pack of pariah dogs in an Arab village after 
the retiring heels of passer by, before whose 
threatened attack the whole gang had lately 
fled with one consent. 


The cutter ran out of the bay, and, on 


doubling a headland which shut in the en- 
trance, was met by a stiff breeze, which had 
risen since they left the ship, and from which 
they had been sheltered in the bay. It blew 
directly from the ship, so that it was clear 
that they would have some difficulty in 
teaching her. 

The sea got up rapidly, and soon became 
80 wild that it was plainly hopeless for them 
to think of making the Swallow. The mate 


looked at the land, in the hope of running | 


back for shelter. By this time the cutter had 
cleared the headland, and, upon a long stretch 
of beach, they saw a crowd of natives, who 
had collected after their departure, and now, 
seeing their critical condition, were evidently 
awaiting the result. 

Their intentions were too plain to allow 
the cutter's crew to think of trusting them- 
selves to their tender mercies. The popula- 
tion of the whole village had apparently col- 
lected like vultures at the prospect of an easy 


Prey. 

The wind beat them back, and they found 
that they were fast approaching the shore. 
So close were they that they could hear, 
through the roar of the wind, the savage 
cries of the expectant crowd as they thronged 
down close to the edge of the breakers in 
their eagerness to seize their prey. . 

There was no time to be lost. The only 
hope was to remain where they were. The 
boat was equipped with a heavy anchor, to 


which a stout hawser was fastened to do | 


duty for a cable. This was dropped over the 
side, and as it disappeared the mate’s heart 


: fiture. 


sank as he pictured to himself the flukes of 
the anchor burying themselves in the sand 
of the bottom, and finding nothing to give 
hold sufficient to resist the drag of the boat, 
as she drove shorewards before the wind and 
waves. If only there were rocks to give good 
holding ground! At this thought another 
picture rose in his mind. Could that hawser 
stand the chafing of a rock long enough to 
hold till the wind fell? There was little 
choice. He glanced at his companions’ 
faces, and, seeing that his gloomy forebodings 
were not shared by them, resolved to keep 
his own counsel. 

The hawser ran out until the anchor 
reached bottom. It then grew taut under 
the strain, and the boat’s way was stopped. 
The anchor held. No, she moves again! 
Slowly but surely she creeps shorewards, 
dragging the heavy anchor after her. 

The hopeful faces of the occupants grew 
blank with disappointment. Like some 
terror-stricken bird, drawn by the deadly 
fascination of a serpent, the boat makes 
slowly for the shore. 

“ Hurrah ! it holds.” 

The anchor is apparently caught in a rock, 
the hawser stiffens out, and the plucky little 
cutter faces the waves with the air of one 
determined to do or die. The foiled surges 
break over her and her crew, as she bravely 
throws up her nose to meet the attack. 

The Chinamen gave vent to their rage in 
8 yell, as they saw the cutter’s way checked 
at the very moment they thought she was 
running straight into their hands. Thecrew 
was kept busily at work, however, baling out 
the water that poured in over the bows. 

The party in the boat were in hopes that 
the Chinese, seeing themselves balked, would 
retire ; but, to their annoyance, they soon saw 
that they were determined to remain on the 
spot and await the result of the struggle. 

The day drew to a close, and the Chinese 
began to light fires, evidently prepared to 
spend the night on the shore. The Swallow's 
lights, too, faintly twinkled in the distance, 
and the sight of them made those in the 
cutter feel their position even more keenly. 
To add to their discomfort the pangs of 
hunger began to assail them. Several 
attempts were made to light a fire, so that 
the kettle might be boiled and a rasher of 
ham cooked. The fire lit up, burnt briskly 


for a few minutes, and as the hopes of the ; 


famished party began to grow bright with 


the cheerful glow, the jealous sea woulddash « 


' in, drown the fire and their hopes, and hiss 


spitefully among the embers at their discom- 
After several vain attempts, they 
were forced to content themselves with cold 
water, ship’s biscuit, and raw ham, of which 
there was a small supply on board. Hungry 
men are not fastidious, and the meal was 
soon disposed of. 

Weary as was the mate, his thoughts were 
oppressed with deep anxieties, which he had 
till now kept to himself. The wild plunging 
of the boat as she tore at her moorings, like an 
impatient charger eager for the fray, induced 
him to lay his hand upon the hawser. To 
his horror he felt a grating, grinding sensa- 
tion that told a tale which brought vividly 
before his mind all the stories he had ever 
heard of the fiendish tortures which the 
Chinese practise upon their prisoners. 

But he was a brave man, and did not let 
such terrors overcome him. He tried to 
conceal his fears, and to enter into the efforts 
of the soldiers to make a fire, hoping that 
the wind would fall or shift before the rocks 
should grind through the cable. 

Lieutenant Garnett had observed his hand, 
as he from time to time laid it upon the 
hawser, and did the same. Glancing at the 
mate, who was watching him, he read in his 
eye confirmation of his suspicions. The 


mate nodded towards the soldiers in intima- 
tion of his desire that they two should keep 
their fears to themselves. 

A long, weary, and anxious night followed. 
All were wet, hungry, and exhausted. The 
motion of the boat made it impossible to 
sleep; though now and again they would 
snatch a few minutes, to be rudely roused by 
the breaking of a larger sea than usual over 
the boat. To be brought so abruptly back 
from the happiness of unconsciousness to a 
knowledge of their critical condition seemed 
to make their position all the more forlorn 
for the temporary freedom from anxiety. 

At length the weary night came to an end, 
and the dawn broke upon the dispirited crew. 
The anxiety and exposure showed itself in 
their pale faces, dull eyes, and listless atti- 
tudes. Wet, cold, hunger, and suspense had 
set their mark upon the nine exhausted men. 

The wind began to lull somewhat; but it- 
was not until noon that the sea, though still 
surging savagely, ceased to break over the 
boat. The soldiers now lit a fire and made 
some tea, which, with a biscuit apiece, some- 
what raised the spirits of the worn-out men. 

The two officers and the sailor, however, 
had spent a night of suspense sufficient to 
exhaust the hardiest. They knew onl. 
well that it was a question of grave doubt 
whether the hawser would hold until the wind 
lulled, or be cut through before. If the 
former, they hoped to be able to beat out of 
the bay; in the latter case, they would 
unquestionably be driven upon the shore, to 
become the victims of men even crueller in 
their ingenious tortures than the most fierce 
savage, in spite of their boasted civilisation 
running back to the remotest antiquity. 

The day dragged wearily on. All were 
exhausted, and almost anxious for the fatal 
moment, which they now despaired of es- 
caping, to come. They were determined to 
die rather than fall into the hands of the foe, 
who waited with such cruel persistence the 
moment of their triumph. 

Towards four in the afternoon, the mate 
fancied that the wind blew less steadily, and 
faint hopes of a shift in its direction began 
to overcome his despair. At five he told 
Lieutenant Garnett of his hopes, for every 
moment the wind crept nearer the land. At 
half-past five he gave orders to weigh the 
anchor, as he had hopes of being able to beat 
out of the bay. He was a first-rate sailor, 
and knew his boat. 

All was got ready. The soldiers brightened 
up at the prospect of a move, and, when 
everything was ready, they were set to work 
to haul in the hawser, while the sailors 
hoisted the sail. 

As the anchor was lifted from the bottom, 
the waves drove the boat towards the shore. 
The Chinese raised a triumphant howl, 
thinking that the boat was dragging her 
anchor, and that their long anticipated prey 
was about to fall into their hands. 

The sail was rapidly hoisted, the wind 
caught it, and the shoreward rush of the 
boat was checked. She stood still. The 
waves forced her towards land, and the wind 
was only just sufficient to counteract the rush 
of the sea. 

She hung as in a balance. Which would 
win the day? The slightest lull in the wind, 
and the boat would be whirled on shore with 
such force that the sail would be unable to 
gain the mastery. It was a trying moment. 
Their lives hung by a thread. 

The anchor was heavy, but the eager hands 
of the men rapidly hauled it in. 

“ Look sharp with that anchor, men,” cried 
the mate, anxiously; “it’s just a toss-up 
whether we'll fetch out of the bay or not.” 

The men were straining every nerve to get 
the anchor in, as it was hoped that, as soon 
as it was on board, the balance would be in 
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favour of the wind. At last it came to the 
surface, and the sailor leaned over to swing 
it on board, while the other men leant over 
to the other side to trim the boat. 

With a heave, he swung the anchor over 
the gunwale, and- fell backwards into the 
bottom of the boat with the ragged end of the 
hawser in his hand. The cable had parted! 

On examination, it was found that the rocks 
had chafed through the stout hawser, leaving 
the anchor attached by a single strand; and 
this, worn nearly through, had parted at the 
slight jerk given by the sailor. 

Had the mate delayed but a few minutes 
longer, the cutter must have been dashed 
ashore before they had time to hoist the sail. 

All now understood the anxiety which the 
mate had been unable altogether to conceal in 
his looks, and his eagerness to leave their 


moorings, to which they were held by so frail 
a stay. 

The boat, freed from the dragging of the 
anchor, now began slowly to move forward in 
the water. 

The Chinese, as they saw their prey slowly 
but surely creeping out of danger, raised a 
how! of execration. The occupants of the 
boat, weary as they were, gave a mocking cheer 
in answer, and waved their dripping caps in 
farewell. 

After many a tedious tack, the cutter suc- 
ceeded in beating out of the bay, and in making 
her way to the ship, which they reached at 
10 p.m. Here they were received almost as if 
they had risen from the dead. They had not 
been seen from the ship, whose masthead 
lights alone they had been able to distinguish 
over the headland. Those on board the Swal- 


low had seen the crowd of Chinese, and had 
imagined that they were waiting for the ship 
to be driven on shore, and share the fate which 
they concluded had befallen their comrades 
in the cutter. 

The exhausted party thankfully made their 
way on board, where the relief of moving their 
cramped limbs after sitting so long in a small 
boat was a pleasure to them, weary and worn 
as they were. 
| They all turned in, and found deeper plea- 
sure in the warm bunks and hammocks, to 
which they retired after being provided with 
hot soup. About noon next day they made 
their appearance, none the worse for their 
long exposure and anxiety, though the two 
officers were observed to be more than usually 
silent for several days afterwards. 

(THE END.) 


THE CRUISE OF THE CHRISTABEL. 


Part II. 


Ere. now nothing but a fishing village of 

shrimpers mostly, was formerly of consi- 
derable importance, for the land round about 
was once covered with fine vineyards of the 
large black Reinish grape, and its little port 
was then the wine-cheap of the Metropolis, 
and in the Doomsday Book is an account of 
the number of acres of vines growing round 
the spot. How things have changed! Who 
would think of going to Leigh now for a 
bottle of wine ? 

We were soon near enough, thanks to the 
towers, to bring up with our kedge-anchor, 
and having roughly stowed the sails, Bill 
milled us to the pierhead about nine o’clock. 

ynted to make use of the first of the 
. so after a short walk round to 


By the Author of * A Trip down the Thames,” etc., ete. 


satisfy O'Reilly, we went aboard again by 
eleven, and turned in for the night. 

Four o’clock the following morning found 
us under way again. I happened to wake 
about half an hour previously, and, looking 
on deck, found a thick haze, but a light 
north-westerly breeze was blowing, just fair 
for us, so, in hopes of the mist clearing off 
later on, I called the mate, and while the 
others peacefully slept we got our anchor and 
made sail. 

The hary, misty look still continued, and 
not a single vessel could we see anywhere; 
even the pierhead, so close to us, was totally 
hid; but the wind carried us along about 
seven knots, and we kept on our course by 
compass until six o’clock, when the sun 
broke through, the mist vanished like magic, 
and we found ourselves abreast of the Mouse 
Light. 

There were some signs of life below by this 
time, and presently up popped Jack's head, 
and then O'Reilly came tumbling on deck. 

“Hallo! where’s the pier gone to? 
where are we?” said he, looking round with 
@ puzzled expression on his face. 

“That's a long way astern by now,” I re- 
plied ; “here we are off the Mouse.” 

“Why didn’t you call me?” said Jack. 
“ How long have you been up?” 

“Since four o'clock, and I am getting 
peckish, so bear a hand and help Bill get the 
breakfast ready.” 

“Well, Iam surprised,” said O'Reilly, “I 
never even felt the motion. I must have 
slept soundly.” 

The breakfast was ready on the table by 
half-past seven, and we sat down to it with 
capital appetites. There's no doubt about 
hunger being the best sauce. 

I took the tiller again while the mate and 
Bill went below to breakfast, and with a 
freshening breeze we soon passed the Middle 
Lightship, and rounding the Whitaker Buoy 
we went through the Swin Spitway, between 
the Buxey and the Gunfleet Sands. By nine 
o’clock we had passed the river Colne, and 
were abreast of the village of St. Osyth, with 
its fine old priory. The people living round 
about Brightlingsea and Wyvenhoe seem to 
experience a difficulty in saying “ St. Osyth,” 
80 it is generally spoken of as *‘ Toozy.” 

“ Did you ever hear the legend of the holy 
maid St. Osyth, Jack ?" said I. 

“No,” replied he, lying back on a coil of 
the mainsheet. “ Spin us the yarn, old man.” 

“ Well, history says that she was the daugh- 
ter of Redwald, one of the wisest and most 
valiant of the petty kings of the Saxon Hept- 
archy. According to all accounts, she was 
supposed to be an uncommonly pretty Saxon 


girl; but, contrary to most young ladies of the 
present day, she seems to have had a decided 
objection to matrimony. Now, her parents 
had privately decided that she should marry 
Sighere, a young prince of the East Saxons ; 
and when one afternoon she was told to put 
on her best bib-and-tucker ready for the cere- 
mony, they were astounded to hear her declare 
she would not marry any one, and had made 
up her mind to become a nun. You can im- 
| agine there was a nice uproar in the palace 
when they heard that; and the poor girl, 
finding nothing she could say would deter 
her parents from carrying their purpose into 
effect, resolved to marry Sighere, and en- 
deavour to persuade him to consent to an 
immediate separation as so: n as the ceremony 
was over. Her young husband was, I suppose, 
more tender-hearted than her parents, and 
yielded to her entreaties to be permitted to 
become a nun, and, after tenderly bidding 
her adieu, took himself off to the wars to see 
if a few hard blows would help to console him 
for the loss of his pretty bride; while she 
retired to the place we are now off—and then 
known by the name of ‘Chic’—and with 
some companions built and endowed a nun- 
nery. Well,” said I. continuing, “a few 
years after, some piratical Danes, under com- 
mand of Hubba and Inguar, landed on the 
south-east coast of Essex, and, according to 
their good old custom, laid their hands on 
everything they could find; and, among 
numerous other places, they gave a morning 
call at St. Osyth’s nunnery, and endeavoured 
to persuade our heroine to abjure Christianity 
and do reverence to Thor and other Northern 
gods. She stoutly refused, however; and 
Hubba, enraged at her obstinacy, drew his 
sword and smote off her beautiful head. 
Forthwith, according to the characteristic 
legend, a fountain broke forth on the spot 
where she fell, the waters of which were a 
certain remedy for all sorts of diseases. Her 
body then rose from the sitting position in 
which she had been killed, and taking her 
head in the hands, it walked to the church of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, which she had founded, 
about a quarter of a mile from the nunnery, 
and knocked for admission. Her parents had 
her body buried before the church porch ; 
but afterwards it was removed to Aylesbury, 
for fear of the Danes, and forty-six years 
after was again carried to its original resting- 
place.” 

“Is that all?” said Jack, looking round. 
“Where are we?” 

« Just off Clacton, and it is only a quarter 
past nine; that is making good use of the. 
time.” 


(To be continued.) 
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umeRous machines have been invented at 
different times for the purpose of enabling 
a person to rise from the ground and fly 
through the air from one place to another, 
and all have failed, the inventors generally 
having some excuse to offer in explanation 
of their special machine not acting, like the 
man who, having provided himself with a 
couple of wings formed of cocks’ feathers, 
and which were arranged to be worked by a 
set of strings, jumped off the roof of a house, 
and, after giving a flap or two, fortunately 
for himself saved his neck by falling on toa | 
heap of manure, when, having picked himself 
up and found no bones broken, his courage 
returned, and he explained that the failure 
was due to the fact of having used “ cocks’ 
feathers’ instead of “ eagles’, which he 
said he now found would be the right sort 
to use! 

Personally we have not enough muscular 
power to keep ourselves suspended in the air 
by any action of our arms, either provided 
with wings or otherwise, and the problem of 
flying will, I think, never be solved until our 
mechanical motors and steam engines are 
produced of a much greater power in propor- 
tion to their weight than they are at present. 

If this little difficulty could be got over in 
some way, I see no reason why the “ aeronef,”’ 
so graphically described by Jules Verne 
in his “Clipper of the Clouds” (which ap- 
peared in these pages during 1887), should 
not become a practical reality. 

Now, I have no desire that any of my 
readers should attempt to make a machine 
to lift themselves up by, but the little toy I 
am going to describe ascends into the air by 
the same screwing action as that supposed to 
be used in the “ aeronef.”” The great advantage 
with this toy is that it is easily made, and 
affords considerable amusement in watching 
its flight through the air. 

And now we will commence making it. 

The sketch at the heading shows the 
machine complete, the cost of which is 
simply mil, as it may be easily constructed 
from a few odds and ends to be found in 
every home. The complete outfit consists of 
a short length of stout iron wire (an old 
meat-skewer answers capitally), a cotton reel, 
two screws, a piece of thin string, and, last, 
a sheet of tin, which can be obtained by 
annexing an empty condensed-milk tin or, 
better still, a tin that has contained fruit, as 


By H. F. Hoppen, 


Author The Boy's Own Model Locomotive,” de. 


it is generally of thicker metal. You must 
first hold the tin over a clear fire (not with 
ur fingers), and the bottom will soon drop 
off and the seam down the side will become 
unsoldered, leaving you a nice sheet of metal 
which only requires to be straightened out 
by bending it back over a roller, when it will 
lie quite smooth, and if it h zot blackened 
whilst over the fire rub it clean with some 
brickdust and water. It is now ready to 
draw upon, so lay it on a board and mark a 
straight line down the centre by means of a 
lead pencil or sharp point of a nail or brad- 
awl, as shown by dotted line a, B, Fig. 1; 
then from the central point c, with a pair of 
dividers, describe a small circle 2 inches in 
diameter, and from the same centre, with a 
radius of 4 inches or more, mark off the arcs 
ata, 3B. 

Using the dotted line as a centre where 
it cuts the arcs a,B, mark off 1} inch on 


either side as at p, p, and from those points 
drew lines to the centre c, stopping the line 
when it reaches the small circle. 

Do the same on the other side, and the 
form will be complete. 

The lines must be drawn carefully, as the 
flying capabilities of the machine depend 


very much on having both wings alike. 


It can now be cut out with a stout pair of 
scissors, or metal shears if you have them; 
but if you use the scissors do not pick out 
your mother’s best pair, as it is not calculated 
to improve their cutting qualities. 

Three holes have to be punched through 
the tin, one at the centre c and one on either 
side, at a distance of three-eighths of an inch, 
asatr¥,¥F. These holes should be about one- 
eighth of an inch in diameter, and the burr 
should be taken off the back by means of a 
file. 

The corners G, c have to be turned gently 
upwards, and the opposite corners downwards, 
which will give it somewhat the appearance 
of s ship’s propeller, Fig. 2, and the flying 


portion of our machine is now finished, and 
can be laid aside while we prepare the reel. 
Those used on sewing machines are most 
suitable, having a shoulder at one end to re- 
volve on; pick out a sound one, and drill a 


small hole through it, a, Fig. 3, by which the 
piece of string is attached by a knot. 

The two screws I mentioned are to be 
screwed in at the top, B B, until only the 
smooth portion shows; they should be’ six- 
eighths of an inch apart to correspond with 
the holes in the tin. 

The heads of the screws must now be either 
filed or sawn off with a fret-saw, as shown on 
one of them. 

The wire or skewer, which forms the handle. 
is to be bent to a double right angle at about 
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1} inch from the pointed end, which forms a 
base for the reel to rest upon, as at a, Fig. 4. 
The lower end is then turned up to any con- 
venient form, and this completes the entire 
machine. The string should now be wound 
round the reel, which is placed on the wire 
handle, and the tin flyer put over the two 
headless screws, the wire handle projecting 
through the central hole. 

Now hold the machine by the handle in the 
left hand well above your head, and pull the 
string quickly by the right hand, and the flyer 
will rapidly ascend to a height of from 50 to 
100 feet or more in the air, according to the 
force with which you pulled the string, and 


will then gradually return to within a few feet | 


of the starting point. 

Care should be taken to hold it well up 
above the face, in case it should strike you as 
it leaves the reel. 

The flyers can be made of stout cardboard ; 


Fos 


but are not so satisfactory, being easily torn 
at the holes, and generally last but one or two 
flights. 

A three-bladed flyer acts equally well, and, 
I think, flies more easily, and can be made as 
shown in Fig. 5. 

From centre a, strike the 2-inch circle B; 
and, then, with any radius you require, strike 
the larger circle c, and divide the circumfer- 
ence into six portions by the radius as at 
D, D 
From these points as centres, strike the 
curves F F, continuing them until they touch 
the inner circle 8; the portion marked by the 
dotted line on circumference can then be cut 
away between each wing, leaving a three- 
bladed screw, the outside edges of which must 
be twisted with the points upwards ; and, after 
the three central holes have been punched, it 
is ready for work. 


HOW TO PREPARE AND MOUNT OBJECTS FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


By R. A. R. BENNETT, B.A. 


Author of “ How to make an Induction Coil,” “ Electric Lamps and how to work them,” “ Electro-motors and how to make them," ete, ete, 


autumn is now with us, and various 
occupations which were perforce laid 
aside during the summer months will once 
more be brought forward and resume their 
sway, while others only to be carried on 
during the warmer part of the year will have 
to give place to those which are adaptable to 
the dall days of winter. The pursuit which 
Ihave chosen for the subject of this article 
is practically adaptable to all seasons of the 
year, and is thus especially interesting. 

The microscope, above all other instru- 
ments, has revealed to us the most of the 
wonders of everyday existence which con- 
tinually surround us. What the telescope is 
to the surveyor of the sky the microscope is 
to the student of the earth, and no one who 
is fond of searching out the mysteries of in- 
sect, animal, and vegetable life can afford to 
dispense with this, the best means of bring- 
ing to our knowledge the details which would 
otherwise be passed by in complete ignorance. 

Now, every boy who possesses a microscope 
can find enough objects on which to use it 
to last him for years without moving out of 
the house, and in the summer-time his walks 
abroad will provide him with objects especially 
valuable for the lessons they teach him, and 
the contemplation of which will afford him 
hours of pleasure. But there is no reason 
why all this gratification should be abandoned 
during the winter, for by preparing and mount- 
ing his objects in a suitable manner he can 
keep them for many years without fear of their 
hecoming deteriorated. They will then always 
be ready to show to his friends, and on days 
when he cannot go out he will still have the 
vroducts of his rambles to interest him. 

Of the microscope itself I do not mean to 
treat at any length. Suffice it to say that at 
any respectable dealer’s you can get a really 
ood instrament for a moderate sum. Messrs. 
RK. & J. Beck have achieved such renown in 
this special manufacture that I do not scruple 
‘0 mention their name. At the same time 
there are many others no doubt equally good 
in their own line. From Messrs. Beck you 


| of a little turpentine. 


PART I.—MOUNTING IN CANADA BALSAM. 


can get a really good microscope for three 
guineas and upward ; of course, the more you 
pay the more elaborate the instrument. Their 
address is 64 Cornhill, E.C. 

There are three methods of mounting ob- 
jects for the microscope, and all specimens, 
of whatever nature they may be, must come 


under the head of one of these methods. The | 


first method is that of mounting animal 
tissues, &c., in a transparent medium, having 
first rendered the objects themselves trans- 
parent. The second is the method of mount- 
ing vegetable tissues, and other substances not 
suitable for the first method, in some pre- 


servative fluid contained in a ‘‘cell’’ on the | 


glass slide. In the third method the objects 
are mounted dry, and as in this case they 
generally require little or no preparation before 
being mounted, objects which come under 
this heading are generally the easiest to deal 
with. 

I propose, then, to give you simple instruc- 
tions as to how objects for the microscope 
may be mounted in all three ways, so that 
whenever an object which you have found on 
an excursion takes your fancy, you may be 
able to preserve it so that it can be looked at 
whenever you like. 

And first of all, as to the method of mount- 
ing objects in a transparent solid medium. 
The medium used for this purpose is almost 


always the substance known as ‘“ Canada 
Balsam.’ This is a kind of sticky, gummy 


substance, which is rendered more fluid when + 
heated, and afterwards sets hard; it is there- | 


fore well suited to the end we have in view. 


Canada balsam is of a light yellow colour, , 
: and is thinned, if necessary, by the addition 


It possesses the pro- 
perty, like most oily, resinous substances, of 
permeating thin objects, such as animal 
tissues, and therefore renders them beauti- 
fully transparent for viewing through the 
microscope. It possesses a peculiar. and, to 
my mind, rather pleasant smell; and if you 
work much with it you will get so accustomed 


' to the smell that in after years whenever you 


(To be continued.) 


open a bottle of Canada balsam your thoughts 
will instantly go back to the pleasant time 
you spent when mounting treasures for your 
microscope. A characteristic smell is to most 
people the most effective reminder possible of 
days gone by. 

Besides a bottle of Canada balsam (which 
you can get from any chemist), you will want 
some glass slips on which to mount the ob- 
jects, and some cover glasses to put over 
them. I am supposing that you are not over- 
burdened with pocket-money, and therefore 
will not feel inclined to spend more than you 
can help in purchasing knives for cutting 
sections, &c., and other useful but not neces- 
sary apparatus. If you proceed from these 
simple beginnings to really elaborate dissec- 
tions, &c., you will want more expensive ap- 
paratus. A pair of small scissors with fine 
points should be provided, and for arranging 
the object on the slide you should provide 
some instruments made by fixing the eye end 
of two or three needles of varying sizes into 
small handles cut out of slips of wood, with 
the aid of a pair of pincers. You must also go 
to a chemist’s and buy a dozen or two of what 
are called in chemical language “test-tubes"; 
about 4 inches long by 4 inch in diameter 
will be about the right size for your purpose. 
For holding larger quantities of solutions you 
should have some (say three or four) larger 
ones, about 6 inches long and 3 inch in dia- 
meter; broad ones are much pleasanter to 
use than narrow ones. They are not at all 
expensive, so you may as well have a good 
supply. To hold them upright you should 
purchase a “test-tube holder,” with which 
the chemist will supply you. 

Suppose now that we are about to make 
our first attempt at mounting an object. One 
of the best objects on which to commence, as 
it is easily obtained, will be the leg or wing 
of a “ blue-bottle” fly. And here let me say 
that, if it is absolutely necessary to kill an 
insect in order to dissect it, it should be 
killed in as painless a manner as it possibly 
ean be. 
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Rarnits, Te Rati. 
The Hetatr, &e, (Many Queri-ts.)—Kindly real 
back. If we kept on answering these queries every 
week we should have no tales nor illustrations either 

MALE PARRAKEET PLUCKING MALE (Aqua. ~The 

abit arises from neglect in food aud © ines aud 
from confinement in a small cage, Letter separate 
thei for a time. 

“sernvy" ox THE Pack (Monthly Reader), —You 
mean seurf, net searvy. It is a symptom of bad 
health. Attend to digestion and rules of health, 
Use a little benzoate oxide of zin y night. 

FEATHERS AWRY (Volatile). —It will not hurt 
unless they are show-hirds, 

Dog wrtn Maxer (A. P.C.).—You will find the com. 
pound stiphur eintment of the shops, with a little 
green iodide of mercury (a dram to the ounce), about 

steure, Anvint twice a week utter the dog has 

heen Washed with lukewarm water and Spratt or 
Pamulin soap. Give green vegetables in food and 
castor oil once a week. 

Cow q@ivixe MILK (E. F. Perkins).—All depends on 
the breel, the feeding, and the time of year. ‘The milk 
is in larger quantity wud better in quality in spring. 
SAKES (Amie. Serp.) 1. You can hardly bea friend to 
snakes if you want to kill them, In our wlventures 
with snakes, which have been many and varied and 
in all parts of the world, we have always thought 
more of preserving our own skin than the snake's, 
But if we were to cateh a viper with long forceps, 
asthe man in the New Forest does, we should pop 
him into a bottle of gin. 2. Food of a vivarium con- 
taining snakes, lizanls, slow-worms, tortoises, and 
toads, neal worms, ganien worms, bits of meat. ties, 
&c, 3, In old dryish forests and in moorlands partly 
grass and partly heather. Some parts of the Scottish 
Highlands are overrun with snakes. 

Foop ror HIGt-FLYING Pieroys (TH. Allen). -Fly 
in the morning before feeding. Contine them on 
their return to the loft, For long-distance dying, or 
pigeons that are a long time on the wing, parched 
peas are usel. They digest slowly and support the 
strength gradually. 

Rauprts AGAIN (Fred Clark),—Wright’s 

id. published by Cassell and ¢ Home 

and Farm Favourites,” 1s, published by Warne a 

Son, will give you all you want to know. 


REASING 


Hi 


ILL (Kenneth). 

h your feuding, housing, or bedding, Warmth 
is essential to these animals, plenty of exereise, and. 
ho damp, green Tood. 

Vanicosg VEINS (Scotland).—If this is the cause of 
your trouble you must consult a doctor, Yes, the 
Cleetropathie belt will increase your strength and 
tone. 

BATHING AND JELLY-FisH (Aqua), -1. Put wadding in 
the ears if you dive or -sim ander water, 2. ‘Try 
rubbing with ammonia water or seta. 

Eyesight (Perplexed), -It is an affection of the eye 
that only properly male glasses can rectify, 


Tra Thrive To SEA (A. Bowerman ). 
of the leading shipping companie 
should think there would be no sift 


Horsixe Pisroxs CH. Dijon, Toroute). -Sorry we 
cannot assist you. Wedare not incur the responsi- 
Dility of recommending dealers. Why not adver. 
tise Tor What you Want 1 our “Stock-Keepery” three 

Adilress is Fleet Street, London, 


ret isa“ young "un" too, 


enquire of some 
in London, We 
vulty. 


words for u peuny 


the portrait ought to tell 
Charles the First or Charles the Second. The 
means twelve pence, and shows that it is. shilling. 


F. 


$.—As you have real our paper for some years, 
‘you can refer to our articles on Express Speed, whieh 
answer your questions fully. 


Inpertia KuAay.--1, Louis Rousselet has not written 
‘any more stories, but we are obliged for your sugges 
tion. 2. Out of print years ago. 


Go Baxe ABRoAD.—1. There are over a hundred rail- 
way stations in London, but the number depends on 
where you draw the limi 2. In time of serious war 
we could put three millions of men in the field within 
the month, There is no country except the United 
States which has anything like the warlike resources 
that we have. The stamling army isa mere nucicus, like 
that of the United states. 3, It is a mutter of classifi- 
cation, There are about 250 ships in commission at a 
time, and there are about the same number in reserve, 
‘There are over forty now building. 


ASTIETAM.—Messrs, Putnam's London agency is in 
King William Strect, Strand, Write to them: 


B 


.—We had a Jong series of articles on British shells 
in our eixhthgglume, aud canuut take up the subject 
again just y 


There is something | 


CYCLIsT, -1. We know of no good book on comie sings, 
dong-books are poor Uhings. tsa rule, 2. AU te ois 
on Holborn Viaduct are of good repute in the cycling 
world, and all make safeties, 

GALENA—AIl the parte and numbers and volumes of 
our second volume are out of print, and will not be 
reprinted. Your only way toobtain them is to 
tise in some such periodical as * Exchar ge and Mart” 
or the * Publishers’ Cirenta 

W. Stier. A cutter’s mainmast should be the same 
length over-all as the bout is over-all. 

Lios.- -1. You can get almost any an 
to Mr. Cros: 
Berenzaria who marie! Joh 
Was the sister of Henry 1, King of (i 
Was ulso the Berengaria who was the wite of Rielaid 
the First. She was the dangliter of Sat.cho, King of 


Navarre. 
Batas.--Yes. The “Boy's Own Paper goes every. 
where abruad, even to the mdst distant jsland~ of 


Polynesia, We have had letters from Seyelw! 
tos, Wednesday, Thursday, Roggewein, aud stare 
s. ‘Look them out on your map. 
1. —" Indoor Games" is not a number of 
Uwn Paper,” but a handsome illustrated 
book, price 8s. obtainable by any boukseller of the 
publisher, 56 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
(Dear boy )--"Clarence’s Dream” 
of one Shakspeare —William his 
price of works anything, from a 
obtainable of all book 


name : 
upwar 


shilling 
“Richard the Third" is the particular “work” yoa 
want. 

A. H.—"Geoffrey Hamlyn" was written by Henry 


Ts. 


Kingsley, not by Charles Kingsley. Write for itt 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. There is no book publizbel 
that Simpkins’ will not supply you with. They are 
the largest wholesale booksellers. 

HeENny M.—You may have been unfortunate in 
schoolmaster, but you are in error in supposing that 
“all schoolmasters are the same,” or that alll lessou 
are “hateful.” A boy who is foolish enough to“ dix 
like work of all kinds" is simply laying himself ont 
to be for life a mi imself aid a nuisance to 
all who come in contact with him. Work is not 
necessarily work with hands: in fact, the harder 
work is now done in the world by those who work 


E, J.—What is the use of our giving articles on electric 
lamps if we are to receive such queries as yours while 
these articls are appearing? You might at least 
buy the current numbers. 


UGH !! 


GEORGE FREEBORN: 


- SAILOR, EXILE, 
AND 


FIRST PARSON 


OF 


AURORA ISLAND. 


BY 


Rev. A. BAKER, M.A, BM. 


CHAPTER V.—I REPAIR ON BOARD 
ACCORDINGLY — MY ENTREE 
INTO THE MIDSHIPMEN'S BERTE 


—AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR AND [| 
UNEXPECTED FESTIVITIES — | 


HOMESICK ALREADY. 


N about ten minutes Mr. Twit- 
ters came to tell me that the 
whaler was manned, and would 
soon be alongside the station. 


Having sent a couple of hands d 


‘or my chest, he submitted me 


© arigorous inspection, in order, 


‘s he said, that I might make 
he very best impression possible 
mn first joining. He himself 
astened my belt with his own 
lands, and minutely examined 
ny dirk to see if it were scru- 
milously clean and bright. 1 
hen accompanied him ‘o the 
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landing-place, where we stood in readiness 
to meet the boat. : 

I couldn’t help noticing how clean she 
looked, how spick and span, with her gun- 
wale picked out in black and gold, and a 
rich crown in gold and colours on either 
bow. In the stern-sheets sat a most con- 
sequential young gentleman, about a 
twelvemonth older than myself, who from 
time to time gave orders in a shrill, squeaky 
little voice, and surveyed me inquisitively 
through his telescope. He was altogether 
e remarkable young person—the very 
plainest youth I ever beheld. He had an 
immense shock of almost scarlet hair, with 
the necessary accompaniment of freckles, 
even to his very ears; to which must be 
added long flabby cheeks, which shook as 
he walked, and gave him, as I found, the 
nickname of Wagglechops. Being in charge 
of the whaler, he appeared to me to be a per- 
son of immense importance, and he spared 
no pains to confirm this impression upon 
my mind, though I afterwards found that 
he was the butt of the midshipmen’s berth, 
and indeed of the ship generally. 

He introduced himself to me as Boobyer, 
bidding me look sharp, as the boat's recall 
was already made. During the short 
journey he plied me with incessant ques- 
tions as to my birth, parentage, home, 
education, &. I couldn’t help thinking 
that it would have been much better for 
his own reputation if he had paid ordinary 
attention to the tiller, for about maidway 
between the shjp and the shore we ran 
upon a large buoy, a feat which instantly 
proauced a@ marvellous commotion on 

oard the ship, in the midst of which I 
could discern more than one angry voice, 
and a variety of phrases most uncompli- 
mentary to somebody. We did not, how- 
ever, sustain much material damage. But 
as we neared the stern of the ship, which 
seemed to tower above us like a gigantic 
building, several heads were thrust out of 
the lower ports, and a volley of banter 
ensued. 

“Here’s old Waggles bringing off the 
new hand. I say, do you know the bows 
of the boat are stove in?” 

“You've knocked all the paint off one 
side!” 

“ You've sprung your port bow oar!" 

“Oh, I wouldn't be you for something! 
You're bound to have your leave stopped 
when we get to Rio!” 

“T say, young ‘un, did you insure your 
life before you got into that boat?" 

“Captain’s comin’, sir,” shouted the 
quartermaster from the entry-port. 

_ “Don’t you see that the captain’s com- 
ing, Mr. Boobyer ? ” shouted the officer of 
the watch. 

And then came a still more awful voice 
from the poop—a thick guttural growl, with 
a dash of the snarl in it—“ You idiot, get 
out of the way, or ——” 

But it was too late; the galley was upon 
us, and in the stern-sheets sat Sir Augustus 
Clandrawline—and so my first introduc- 
tion to that mighty potentate was not in 
the solemn grandeur of his cabin, but on 
the actual gangway of his ship. Boobyer 
quite lost what little brains he possessed ; 
he shouted, he raved, he swore. Not know- 
ing what to do, I seized hold of the tiller 
ropes. 

“That's right, sir,” shouted some one 
in the boat; “quick, sir, starboard your 
helm.” 

Aé that time I didn’t even know port 


from starboard, but luckily I pulled the 
right string, and the boat glided away just 
as the bows of the galley came up behind, 
actually touching us. 

“Mr. Boobyer,” cried @ voice of awful 
majesty, ‘‘ Mr. Boobyer, I never saw any 
one bring a boat alongside in a more 
Iubberly manner. Don’t you know, sir, 
what is due to the captain of your ship? 
Go to the masthead, sir, and remain there 
till I order you to come down.” 

“Mr. Freeborn, I presume?” 

I bowed. 

“Well, sir, you bear a good name; I 
hope you will do it credit. You have every- 
thing to learn, I suppose; yet you seemed 
to know how to get that blockhead out of 
a difficulty. Follow me.” 

I followed him up the ladder, and for 
the first time made my salute and stood 
upon the spotless decks of a British man- 
of-war. I glanced round with pride, noting 
the long rows of shining guns, the trim 
rigging, and lofty spars; but the captain 
cut my meditations short by calling to 
another midshipman standing near : 

“Mr. Murray, take this young gentle- 
man down to the midshipmen’s berth, and 
see that his wants are attended to. Tell 
the first-lieutenant I’ve seen him.” 

Having thus delivered himself, Sir 
Augustus disappeared beneath the poop, a 
place which he held as almost inviolably 
sacred to himself. 

I followed my conductor down at least 
three very narrow ladders, when, turning 
sharply to the right, he opened a door, 
disclosing a good-sized room with large 
airy ports, which was just now the scene 
of the most extraordinary Babel. The 
noise was in part due to the agonised ex- 
clamations of a young gentleman lying 
upon the deck, upon whose head sat an- 
other young gentleman, while a third 
was belabouring him unmercifully with a 
dirk scabbard. At a long table, which 
bore some preparations for a meal, sat two 
or three more of my messmates, busily 
engaged between hammering on the table 
and venting maledictions on the head of 
a dirty person called Jaggs, who lived in 
a little den with a window looking into 
the room, called by courtesy the steward’s 
berth, and appeared to have the invidious 
task of catering for this unruly tribe 
Between shouts of “ Give it him,” “ Serve 
him right, the sneak,” “ Lay it on harder,” 
“ Jaggs, you pig, how long are you going 
to be about supper?” ‘“ Jaggs, you idiot, 
bring me a glass of beer,” etc., Murray 
could hardly make himself heard. But 
when I was at last recognised, I was 
greeted with the greatest cordiality, and 
I admired very much the enthusiastic 
way in which my health was drunk with 
three times three, within ten minutes 
after my arrival.-I recollect also how 
very little money I had left at the end of 
the month, after paying my bill. 

A seat was soon found for me at the 
table, where a sort of high tea was pre- 
sently served. A surgeon presided at one 
end of the table, and the senior midship- 
man at the other. The table-cloth was 
villainously dirty, the plates few and 
almost all cracked, the cups for the most 
part without handles, saucers we had 
none, and there seemed to be about three 
tumblers among the twelve of us. I 
noticed that the youngsters seemed to 
come off with but a short allowance; it 
was clearly not supposed that they could 


have as large appetites as their elder 
mesamates. I confess, I could myself 
have disposed of a mueh larger portion 
of the somewhat indifferent fare pro- 
vided by Jaggs. I noticed, moreover, & 
curious custom which here obtained, and 
which I have since found very much to 
my advantage on many occasions. Ban- 
ting, the master’s mate, happened to be 
sent for by the first-lieutenant ahout 
something connected with the anchor 
gear; and I noticed that, before leaving the 
berth, he was careful to spit in his beer— 
® proceeding rendered necessary by the 
extremely low ideas of meum and tuum 
then prevailing among us. I was told 
that it was to preserve the flavour of the 
liquor, and to prevent its getting flat; 
but I soon discovered that he would have 
seen no more of it but for this, to me, 
extraordinary actions Matters have hap- 
pily improved since then ! 

‘We had scarcely finished our meal 
when an incident occurred which threw 
me for the moment into the utmost con- 
sternation. The sentry appeared, and 
advancing to my side informed me that 
a lady and gentleman wished to speak 
with me. Who could these sudden friends 
be? Mr. Jollife had posted away from 
Plymouth in all haste, and I knew no one 
else in the wide world, except my mother, 
who seemed at all likely to come ona 
visit to me. I was not, however, allowed 
much time for reflection, for in another 
moment Boobyer burst into the berth, 
and at his back a vast towering form, 
none other than that of -my old friend 
Ezra Hobbins, his enormous legs cased in 
gleaming white corduroys, his expansive 
chest.enveloped in a waistcoat of plush of 
all manner of bright colours, his neck 
girt with a red neckcloth, while over all 
he had a coat so ample that its very skirts 
would have made a whole suit for me 
Behind him came Mrs. Hobbins, resplen 
dent in a black silk gown with viole’ 
spots, which only came out of lavende! 
on the rarest occasions, a Paisley shaw 
of gorgeous pattern, and headgear of thn 
period, appropriate to the corkscrew curls 
which were well oiled, and waved in + 
magnificent manner as she trod the deck 

“Here, where’s that new chap ?' 
shouted Boobyer, with a macicious grir 
“T say, Freeborn, here’s your father an 
mother come to see you. This way 
ma'am,” said he to Mrs. Hobbins, at th 
same time making the good lady a ver 
low bow, which she seemed to tak 
quite as a thing of course, like the matte: 
of-fact woman that she was. I took 1x 
notice of the foolish and thoughtless insu 
thus implied, nor did I give a thought | 
the effect which this strange apparitic 
must have had upon my messmat 
generally. The sight of my old frien 
called my thoughts homeward, thi 
seemed to bring with them the brea: 
of the hay-fields, Was not the rose 
Ezra’s buttonhole culled from my favou 
ite tree ? Was not the ash stick which | 
carried a sapling which he had cut in o 
last walk together? Was it not the sar 
dear old face—my mentor, my oracle, t. 
face of a foster-father ? I could donothi: 
but rush into his arms. He, in his tua 
clasped me to him; but the idea form 
lated by Boobyer, that he was my fath: 
had taken such complete possession 
his mind that, for the moment, he seem 
entirely overwhelme: He could 4 
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speak, the thing was altogether too much 
for his gravity; his face, plain enough 
under any circumstances, now underwent 
such a variety of comical contortions, and 
at the same time he gave forth such a 
succession of grunts and chuckles, that 
long before he was able to find full vent 
for his feelings the whole berth was 
plunged into an uproarious burst of 
laughter. As for Ezra, his face grew fairly 
purple with the effort, till at last Binks, 
the surgeon, got up and patted him on the 
back, which had only the effect of bring- 
ing on yet another peal: “Oi thy father ? 
he, he, he, only think on it now! Oi thy 
father, Ma’aster George, he, he, he—that’s 
a good un, that is! Oi be a Loord, be Oi? 
he, ha, he! a smart koind o’ Loord Oi'd 
make, I reckon—he, he, he!” 

At last, mopping his face with a huge 
ted handkerchief, he exclaimed, “ Well, 
Ma'aster George, us thart as it ’d be no 
‘arm if us comed to see ’ee off. After ’ee 
went away Oi couldn't rest nohow; no, 
nor Oi couldn’t enjoy moy bacca one bit. 
Arter a woild ’er says to me, ‘’Ez,’ ’er 
says, ‘doan’t take on so,’ er says. ‘ Well,’ 
Oi says, ‘it dew seem so unked like with- 
out Ma'aster George.’ ‘Oi know it does,’ 
’er says. Oi waited alittle woild, and then 
Oi says, ‘’ow long be it sin’ us 'ad a ‘oli- 
day ?’ Oi says. ‘ Whoy, not sin’ us were 
married,’ ’er says. ‘Then us ‘ll’ a’ one,’ 
Oi says. ‘*Ave a 'oliday?’ ’er says. ‘Ah! 
and go and see Ma’aster George off to 
Australia,’ Oi says. ‘ What, and go on the 
say ?’ ’er says; ‘no, not if Oi knows it.’ 
‘And whoi not?’ Oi says. ‘Oi know Oi 
warn't,’ ‘er says. ‘ Well, Oi’m goen’,’ Oi 
says, ‘and chance it.’ ‘ Well, you can goo 
by yourself,’ ‘er says, ‘Oi bain’t a gooin’ 
to qualify for an asylum yet.’ ‘You're a 
foolish ’ooman,’ Oi says; ‘ yew can stop 
at ome, and goo to Warwick mo’r.’ ‘Oi 
call it a waste o’ good money,’ ’er says. 

“ But, ’owsomever, when it come to the 
startin’ point, theer ‘er was in ’er best 
bonnet and gownd all ready to go with Oi, 
as Oi knowed very well ‘er would. And 
so, Ma’aster George, ’ere we are, and us 
‘opes you'll all ‘ave a good v'yage and 
come back to us all safe and sound; and, 
gentlemen, Oi axes your pardon for comin’ 
in like this ’ere, but Ma’aster George and 
me ave been fast friends ever sin’ e’ were 
a little ’un, and Oi ’opes you'll take care 
on ‘im, for 'e’s a right good ’un.”” 

This last speech was received with bois- 
terous cheering, and every kind of spiritu- 
ous liquor of which they stood possessed 
was urged upon Ezra, but he could only 
be prevailed upon to take a stiff glass of 
grog. Mrs. Ezra was more ambitious, and 
allowed herself to be regaled with cham- 
pagne, which she afterwards affirmed to 
me in private to have been decidedly in- 
ferior to her last year’s dandelion. These 
potations were, however, interrupted by 
the entrance of the sentry with a message 
for me: 

“« Past-lieutenant’s compliments, and 
will you please remove that there 'amper 
what's on the main deck at onst.”” 

“Oh, ah!” said Ezra, staring with great 
goggle eyes at the red-coated marine; 
“us ’ave brought ’ee a cake, and a pot o’ 
strawberries, and a jar o’ cream, and a 
pound or two o’ fresh butter.” 

Jaggs was instantly despatched in search 
of these most interesting and welcome deli- 
cacies, and returned in a short time with 
a huge wicker basket containing proven- 


der the sight of which and the smell of 
which were so delectable as to produce 
shouts of delight and to greatly enhance 
my popularity. The whole was unpacked 
as speedily as possible, and we then and 
there had a great feed of strawberries, the 
last we were to have for many a long day. 

While we were thus engaged, a message 
eame from the first-lieutenant to the 
effect that all the midshipmen were to 
go boat-pulling immediately, when Fitz- 
gerald, the senicr among us, proposed 
that Mr. and Mrs. Hobbins should be 

ulled ashore by the members of the mess 
in token of esteem and in return for their 
kindness; which proposal being carried 
by acclamation, nothing remained but to 
wait until the boats were manned. This 
short period was consumed by Ezra in 
drinking with one or other of his hosts, 


‘and by Mrs. Ezra in detailing to the 


doctor in very concise and unvarnished 
terms her family history, the number of 
her children, the day and hour on which 
each was born, and a whole catalogue of 
complaints, in‘chief a superabundance of 
bile and a distressing shortness of breath. 
The doctor, over a steaming glass of 
brandy and water, dilated at length on 
the frailties of humanity, talked learnedly 
on the subject of dyspepsia, insomnia, and 
@ variety of other distressing complaints, 
to all of which the lady declared herself 
to have been a martyr, and finally pre- 
scribed infusion of camomile, hot fomen- 
tations, occasional bleeding, and the least 
little drop of brandy in the tea, this last 
to the great satisfaction of Mrs. H., who 
quoted him to the end of her days asa 
marvel of learning and intelligence. 

The boats being by this time ready, our 
two friends were speedily rowed ashore 
by a crew of stalwart middies, with whom 


they parted on the beach with the utmost | 


entente cordiale. 


To tell the truth, when the excitement ; 


was over and they were gone, I felt very 
much like crying; I had begun to realise 
what was before me, and, glad as I was to 
see my dear old friends, I could not help 
half wishing that they had never come. 
They had Grought back home ties so 
acutely, and had made the parting such a 
stern reality, that I felt a lump rising in 
my throat, a very unreasonable dislike to 
my good fortune, and a strange nervous 
dread of the future to which I had looked 
forward with such pride and hope. The 
ship with her dazzling white decks, her 
well-filled arm-racks and shining guns, 


the unceasing Babel of voices, bugles, and 
pipes, and the incessant clatter of feet up 
and down ladders, became as painful as it 
was new to me, and I must own that for 
that one night at least I felt extremely 
miserable, and would have given worlds 
to have cancelled my engagement with 
His‘ Majesty and betaken myself once 
more to the tutelage of Ezra and Dr. Du 
Cane. I was, however, soon sent for by 
the first-lieutenant, who appointed me 
my watch, my station at general-quarters 
and fire-quarters, introduced me to Mr. 
Sheepwash, the gunner, and Mr. Garnet, 
the boatswain, both of whom he told me 
would be largely concerned in my naval 
education. He gave me a few kindly 
hints as to my future conduct, for which 
I had much reason to be thankful to old 
“Rough and Ready,” as we called him, 
“ And look here, my lad,’ concluded he, 
“ smartness and cleanliness are the order 
of the day here; you must always double 
to your post, mind; learn all you can, 
and try to be first at everything 5 the 
war'll soon be over; but there'll be lots 
of chances of promotion even yet. Now 
come into our mess and have a glass of 
wine. I daresay you'll find it not a bad 
sort of life.” 

I followed him into a pleasant room in 
the stern of the ship, with a row of cabins. 
on either side, and a large tier of windows. 
in front opening on to a balcony, in which. 
sat two or three officers smoking a quiet 
pipe. One of these was the chaplain of~ 
the ship, a big, burly man, whom to look 
at was to trust, and in whose friendly 
grasp I found assurance of sympathy and 
aid at all times. I could not help notic- 
ing how he appeared to be regarded by 
his messmates rather as a brother than as. 
anything else; one who filled a difficult 
position so well that not a soul in the ship 
would have failed’ to miss him had he 
been taken from us. I left the British 
Navy after a very short period of service, 
and consequently this worthy man cannot 
have much place in these pages of mine; 
but I cannot close this chapter more fitly 
than by giving my willing testimony to 
his blameless life, and to the wholesome 
influence which he exerted over almost 
every one with whom he came in contact. 
Even now I am helped at times by stray 
recollections of his sermons, always short, 
but always worth hearing. “The memory, 
of the just is blessed.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE TALE OF A PIG. 
AN ARCADIAN STORY. 


CHAPTER 1 


ik was a lovely day, and the scaring-boy 
sat on the gate of the twenty-acre, 
guarding the wheat as usual. The pigeons 
were not there, for a wonder, and he was 
having a space of rest. He looked long- 
ingly at the reed-bed by the brook, now 
all ash, and green, and inviting, and 
thought of the water-rats that really 
wanted pelting, and the rabbits that lurked 
among the young ash poles. But stir he 
dare not, for he had been severely rated 
only the day before for not having re- 
pulsed the old hog in a most determined 
invasion of the wheat. That remarkable 


animal took a fiendish pleasure in rolling 
over and over among the crisp yellow 
stalks and -mangling them under his 
pudgy body; and the farmer had told 
Harry that if he let him get in again he 
should be “ basted.” Harry knew by sad 
experience that Farmer Pentelow’s bast- 
ings were to be avoided by him who would 
keep a whole skin, so he kept a diligent 
look-out, and trudged, perspiring and 
thirsty, in the path of duty. 

“ Buzz!" went the bees through the 
warm summer air. “ Buzz! Hum-m-m!"" 
and they buried themselves in the cockle 
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and cornbine flowers. Lazily sighed the 
warm south wind, and the sun poured 
down a fierce heat. The distant country 
seemed to quiver in a blue haze, the flies 
were clustering with worrying tenacity on 
Harry’s nose, and the bacon in his dinner 
bundle was melting gradually. He felt 
uncommonly weary, for there wasn't any- 
thing to do just then; but he daren’t 
leave his post, the farmer might come by 
at any time; so even a short nap was out 
of the question, even if the flies would let 
him have it. 

“Coohoo! Coohoo!” called the pigeons 
from the pinewood, but they were wiser 


some time ; he had got through “ Begone, 
dull care,’ and was in the midst of * Paddle 
your own canoe,” when his musical per- 
formances were brought suddenly to an 
end, and he tumbled eagerly off his gate. 
Coming up the hill was Master Stephen, 
hot, flushed, perspiring, but on his shoul- 
der he carried the long-wished-for gun, 
polished until its barrel flashed in the sun 
like a shaft of light. 

“You never are got it!’ said the 
scaring-boy, in a maze of wonderment 
and joy. “Are ye going to fire it off ?"" 

“You'll see,” said Master Steve, who 
had assumed a martial stride and brevity 


“You never are got it!” 


than to come out of the shade, and they, 
Incky birds, swung on the cool dusky 
boughs, amid the rustle of the whispering 
leaves, while the scaring-boy sat on his 
gute and frizzled. 

He gave a mighty yawn, shut his mouth 
slowly, wished for apples, or a catapult, or 
even a bit of string to amuse himself with, 
but none of these had he got. 

“My!” he sighed, “ain't it just hot.” 

He looked above, around, behind, before, 
in search of some diversion, and sighed 
again, Then he whistled amelancholy tune, 
and rattled his heels against the gate by 
way of accompaniment. This went on for 


of speech befitting the bearer of such a 
weapon. He looked very large indeed, 
and felt much satisfaction at the prospect 
of the admiration he knew he ought to 
excite in all other boys who hadn't got 
guns. As for the scaring-boy, to walk | 
alongside the gun was a fine thing, and to 
see Master Steve handle it in such a pro- 
fessional manner had a great effect on his 
mind, and disposed him to a feeling of 
awe. 

* He wouldn't give me any shot, though, 
Only powder and caps. Let's go and see 
what the pigeons will say to it.” And 
they went into the wheat. Heat, flies, 


amd weariness were all forgotten in the 
excitement of loading, and then Stephen, 
standing very stiff and firm, held the gun 
ready to take aim. Then he laid his head 
on his right shoulder, screwed up his right 
eye very tight, and puckered oP his mouth 
into around O. Harry stood beside him, 
leaning forward eagerly with both hands 
on his knees, and his mouth also in the 
shape of an O. 

“ Bang!" went’the gun, and a flock of 
small birds rose up and fled away chatter- 
ing. Out scuttered a rabbit, whisking his 
little white tail for joy that he was yet 
alive. 

Then the boys sat down to talk. 

“ Ain't it a beauty!" said Harry, finger- 
ing the bright barrel longingly. ‘* Do ye 
reckon ye could kill a partridge, Mas’r 
Steve?” 

“ Of course, I could,” responded Stephen, 
majestically. “If I had some shot, you'd 
soon see; but I say, Harry, I've got a 
notion in my head.” 

“ Yes, Mas'r Steve.” 

Stephen looked at him, nodded his head 
once or twice, and then pointed to the 
crushed and trédden wheat near which 
they were sitting. 

“We'll give that old beggar a lesson." 

“Oh my!” said Harry, slapping his 
knees and swaying back in much content ; 
“wish you could. But you ain't got no 
shot.” 

“Neyer mind,” said Stephen, with an- 
other nod. ‘“ Has he been up this morn- 
ing?” 

“Not yet; but he came yesterday, an’ I 
warn't here just then; and master he just 
did give it me,”’ said the scaring-boy, rue- 
fully. “ Look, he went and rolled hisself 
all along the hedgeside there, and I were 
ever so long afore I could get him out." 
Whether this described the hog’s beha- 
viour or his master’s was left uncertain. 

“We'll settle him next time. I'll show 
you.” 

So they searched about and collected 
with great care a lot of very small stones, 
of which Stephen measured an old clay- 
pipe-head full. 

Very carefully was the pipe-head filled 
with powder and emptied down the barrel, 
and rammed in a professional manner as 
befitted a sportsman. Thena wad of paper 
and then the stones were put in, and, 
the gun being loaded, they went and lay 
down by the gap through which the old 
hog was wont to come when he visited 
the twenty-acre. 

An hour went by, and their eagerness, 
strong at first, abated somewhat. It was 
cramping, and the enemy perversely de- 
clined to appear. 

“Burn his old jacket; it’s just as if he 
knowed, ain't it, Mas’r Steve ?”” grumbled 

the scaring-boy. 

Then they fell to talking of a hare thas 
Harry had seen over the hill, and a litter 
of fox-cubs in the spinney, and how the 
rats were multiplying in the brook’s bank 
--and so another hour went by, and still 
the old hog came not. 

They both lay at full length, getting as 
much as possible under the shade of the 
wheat. On the opposite hill they could 
see the farm-house and yards; but all was 
still and deserted, a stealthy cat being the 
only moving thing to be seen. Harry got 
up and strolled to the gate, while Stephen 
turned over on his back, drew his cap over 
his eyes, and went to sleep. 
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The scaring-boy looked at his yo 
nase Tr, and igh estat dared sleep tos; but 

e fear of a “ ing” kept him vigilant, 
so he tilted his cap over his eyes and re- 
sumed his whistling. Presently, in the dis- 
tance, he saw a sight which made his eyes 
sparkle. It was—no, it couldn't be—yes, it 
was—a large, fat, white body slowly turning 
the corner of the stacks. It paused here 
and there, turned back a bit, then rooted 
about aimlessly, then came slowly through 
the stackyard gate, paused again, and then 
set off down the hill at a steady trot. 

“Mas'r Steve,” he called in a loud 
whisper; then up sprang Stephen and 
seized his gun. ‘“ He's a-comin'!” 


little eyes twinkled as he thought of the 
ravages he was going to make. Stephen 
knelt and took careful aim. 


The old hog came on, all unsuspecting | 
. he’s killed!” 


He felt, as I said, very cheer- 


of danger. 


fal and inclined to do mischief, and it was | 


naturally a source of comfort that so much 
mischief lay ready to his hoof to do. 
Waddle, waddle, waddle, and now he was 
within ten yards of the hedge, and the 
hole in the hedge was straight before him. 

« Bang!!!” 

Head over heels tumbled Stephen and 
Harry, for the gun kicked unmercifully, 
and they hadn’t allowed for that; and 
loud upon the air rose a prolonged 


They listened for some time, until at last 
Stephen began to feel anxious. 

“I'm afraid I’ve done too much at him, 
Harry,” said he. “ What’ll father say it 


« He's none killed, Mas’r Steve.” 

“T don’t know so much; I think we’d 
better go and look after him.” 

It was easy to track his retreat by the 
drops of blood which were soaking slowly 
into the hard ground, over which clusters 
of flies were buzzing hungrily ; but when 
they got up to the yard and over the 
prostrate fence no signs of the old hog 
were visible. The other pigs were slum- 
bering peacefully among the manure 


Down at the hole the two boys crouched 
again in breathless expectation, and 
watched their foe, who, all unwitting 
what awaited him, was swinging along 
grunting cheerfully to himself, as he 
always did when he meditated getting into 
mischief. Down the home close he came 
gently and quietly, and they lost sight of 
him for a while as the near slope hid him. 
Stephen grasped his gun more firmly, and 
Harry’s eyes and mouth grew bigger and 
rounder as he watched. 

~ Hum-m-m,” said the bees hurrying by. 

“ Whigs-s-s-h,”” whispered the wind 
among the cornstalks. 

After a bit a-fat white face appeared uy 
the hill, a roly-poly body and curly tal 
came after it, and the redoubtable old hog 

advanced. ‘“ Umph,” he said, and his 


“ Bang!” 


“ Boo-o-o-h!” as the old hog wheeled 
round and rushed down the hill, roaring 
distractedly as he went. 

“You’re done him, master,” shouted 
Harry, executing a triumphal dance, and 


slapping his knees in joyous ecstasy. : 


Then they both rolled on the ground, and 
laughed until they felt too weak to laugh 
any more, and Harry gasped amid his 
mirth, “Oh my buttons. on’y to see him 


a-bustin’ down that hill like shot out of a | 


shovel. Oh dear!” 

They saw him charging up the home 
close, through the stackyard, and go full 
tilt at some wooden palings, which, being 
old and crazy, went crashing down before 
his rush and were shivered to fragments. 
The noise of his roaring floated on the 
breeze, then it ceased, and all was still. 


heaps, a brown hen stood meditating on 
one leg under the shade of the cattle-crib, 
and a dreamy quiet reigned over the yard. 

“TI don’t like this, Harry; i'm afraid 
I've killed him,” said Stephen, growing 
very apprehensive. 

So they searched about anxiously. He 
wasn't among the stacks. He wasn’t in 
the cart-horse stable. He wasn’t any- 
where. And in their search they dis- 
turbed the slumbers of four guinea-fowle, 
who were reposing in a corner, and they, 
being justly irritated at such an interrup- 
tion, rushed squawking across the yard in 
Indian file, and saw the meditative hen, 
and drove her hastily from her retreat 
with vigorous pecks; while she, poor, 
respectable old lady, ran and waddled and 
squawked as her tail arrangements were 
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rumpled by the onslaught of those rowdy 
guinea-fowls. “Thus it is in life, my 
friends,” as our pensive curate used so 
often to remark during his sermons. I 
mean that oftentimes the meek and re- 
spectable have to suffer for the evil doings 
of others, while the real offenders appa- 
rently get off scot-free. 

But still they hadn’t found the old hog, 
and they got more and more uneasy, for 
the fear of the farmer's wrath lay heavy 
on them. 

They stood under @ long low thatched 


shed where the cows were wont to be 
milked. 

“T begin to wish we hadn’t meddled wi’ 
him,” said Steve, ruefully. 

“Oh, he'll turn up,” replied Harry, 
hopping about on the heaps of straw; 
“why, bless yer, Mas'r Steve, my 
mother’s uncle, he knowed a man as had 
a dog, and this here dog used to goo away 
for days an’ days together, an’ once he 
wor off like that, an’ nobody knowed where 
he wor, and when they wor at plough they 
see a : 


“Boo!” said a loud voice, and Harry 
fell flat on his back among the straw as 
a head was thrust up just under him. 

It was the old hog, alive and lusty ; but 
his face was scarred and peppered with 
the impromptu charge of shot, smirched 
and grimed with powder, and covered with 
blood. His glory was departed, his daring 
was quenched, and a deep, abiding, and 
most gloomy sulkiness enveloped him as 
with a mantle. 

(To be continued.) 


TAFFY; OR, THE TALE OF A GROUSE. 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
By Ascott R. Hope, 


Author of “ The Parlour Boarder,” “ A Couple of Crusoes,” “ Sister Mary,” etc. 


totp Taffy of my abortive attempt, 

which gave me nothing to boast of 
over him; but all the same he over- 
whelmed me with professions of gratitude 
that had perhaps an eye to future services 
on my part. 

“T knew you weren't the fellow to leave 
me in a hole.” 

“That isn’t what you said yesterday,” 
I told him. “ But now it’s your turn to 
have a try. If you can find no other way, 
you must get up at night and take it into 
the yard—you can easily squeeze out by 
that broken bar in the lavatory window— 
and bury it, and have done with it, and I 
wish I could as easily get done with your 
silly tricks.” 

“ Bury it—where ?” gaped Taffy. 

“In the ground, of course. I can lend 
you a thing called a knife, and any one 
will show you how to make a hole, if you 
never saw one.” 

“ But it will be so cold!" 

“You'll get finely warmed when that 
grouse is found here.” 

In one way or other I worked him up 
to half promise that he would do as I pro- 
posed. But he kept on trying to get me 
to come along with him on this errand. 
I would not as yet say yes or no. If I 
could persuade him to go by himself, there 
was no need for me having a hand in it. 
Such an adventure, however, would have 
a touch of romantic interest ; and my de- 
sire to be quit of the grouse gained upon 
me now that I had already taken so much 
trouble, though to no purpose. I hate to 
be beaten at anything I meddle with; so 
T told him I would think about it before 
bed-time. 

But later in the evening Taffy actually 
roused himself to make an effort on his 

” part, without my prompting. Once more 
fortune seemed to be showing us a fickle 
gleam of favour. The old boys were being 
entertained at dinner in the hall, and, as 
most of the sixth form fellows in the house 
would be taking part in this banquet, there 
was meanwhile less risk in undertaking 
dangerous excursions. So, rather to my 
surprise, Taffy of his own accord offered 
to carry out the grouse and stow it away 
in James's coal-cellar, as I had once sug- 
gested. 

I thought this worth trying. We heard 
that James, the porter, with his assistant, 


CHAPTER Iv. 


had been pressed into service to wait at 
the football dinner; and, the hall being 
thus engaged, we lower boys had been 
told to get our bread and cheese at the 
buttery and have supper in our studies for 
once in a way. While all the other fellows 
were riotously picnicking in one another's 
studies, Taffy and I that evening invited 
no visitors, nor did any thrust themselves 
upon us, I being too quiet, and he too 
silly, to be popular—which was just as 
well, under the circumstances. 

Watching for a favourable moment, 
Taffy boldly went forth with the flower- 
pot and the grouse inside of it, the whole 
wrapped in a newspaper. I had never 
given him credit for so much courage ; 
but the fact is one never knew what this 
queer fish would do or say in any given 
case. He seemed daring and cowardly, 
cunning and stupid, by turns. 

For several minutes I remained alone, 
devoutly wishing him success. At the end 
of what seemed a long time I was startled 
by a crash in the yard outside. I looked 
out, but it was too dark to see anything. 
Another minute and Taffy burst into the 
study to tell me how it had fared with him. 

On his way to the coal-cellar he had got 
as far as a swing door cutting off the 
kitchen premises, all beyond which door 
was tabooed to us boys. Here he fell in 
with Mrs. Meadows, the matron, who on 
Saturday nights was kept much on the 
move by the sorting and distribution of our 
washing. 

“Now, Master Rees, you have no busi- 
ness here!" was her salutation. 

“Mayn’t I just go into the laundry to 
get my clean dannels 2” said Taffy. 

“You don’t need your flannels to-night. 
No, you have something there you want 
to get cooked for you in the kitchen; that’s 
what youare after!’ said the experienced 
matron, sniffing the grouse, though Taffy 
took care to stand at a respectful distance 
from her. ‘ But I won't allow it.” 

“No, indeed! Do let me go to the laun- 
dry,” urged Taffy, in his most insinuating 
tones. “Just for once, like the jolly old 
lady you are?” 

“Now I know you are about some mis- 
chief, or you wouldn't be so civil,” answered 
Mrs. Meadows, deaf to all his blandish- 
ments. “ Be off with you, or I shall have 
to speak to Mr. Wyatt.” 


So Taffy had nothing for it but to turn 
back, and then took a sudden and despe- 
rate resolution. Passing the boot room, 
as he explained to me, he had squeezed the 
flower-pot through the bars of the window 
and thrown it out into the yard. That 
was what I had heard go emash. 

Taffy evidently expected approval for 
what he had done, and he opened his 
goggle eyes very wide when I exclaimed 
in disemay— 

“ But the boot rocm is just below us!” 

“Is it?” 

“ Yes, and the beastly thing will be lying 
right under our window, where it is bound 
to be seen, and we are sure to be asked 
if we know anything about it.” 

“T never thought of that!” 

“You never think of anything! Serves 
me right for trusting such a——!" Words 
failed me to express my feelings of wrath- 
ful contempt for his stupidity. 

“Well, but what else could I do but 
bring it back, and then you would have 
raged at me justas much! Whatever I do 
is wrong!" bleated Taffy in that plaintive 
voice which, with his long nose and vacant 
stare, gave him at times such a resem- 
blance to a sheep. 

“Glad you have the sense to own that 
much. Don’t you see that things are worse 
than ever? You must goand bury it new, 
if you have to get out of bed in the middle 
of the night. If Wyatt happens to be 
prowling about he will emell drains all 
over the place.” 

“It’s your turn to do something,” was 
his reply. 

But at this point our wrangling was cut 
short by a great noise of voices and foot- 
steps in the yard. I threw up the study 
window to look out, as did our neighbours 
on either side. The London men were 
going off to the station, escorted by the 
sixth form in a body. Out they trooped 
in two and threes towards the gate, while 
the boys at the windows above raised a 
cheer for our friendly adversaries. 

I took no part in this demonstration ; E 
was too much concerned in fearing that 
some of those passing below would get 
wind of the grouse, which I scented in the 
darkness, unless my fancy deceived me _ 
Then I had a brilliant idea. 


“ Here's our chance!" I murmured in 
Taffy’s ear under cover of the cheering_ 
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“These fellows have left the door open; 
they won't be back for nearly half an hour; 
there will be nobody in the yard; let us 
eut out, and bury the brute under the trees 
there, and that will be the last of it.” 

“All right; I'm game, if you are not 
afraid,” said Taffy, in high excitement; 
and after that way of putting the matter I 
could not draw back, though I always kept 

ing myself why I should take so much 
rouble to help him out of the hole he had 
dug by his own doings. 

We waited a few minutes till the com- 
Motion subsided, and when the other study 
boys had, or ought to have, settled down 
to preparing their Greek Testament for 
next day, we two slipped out in the burglar 
fashion which had become so familiar to 
us of late, and descended unseen into the 
yard, the door standing wide open. 

This enclosure, modestly known among 
us as the ‘‘ yard,” was, in fact, a handsome 
court, shut in on two sides by the school 
buildings, on a third by the chapel, and 
along the fourth ran a row of fine old elms, 
offering a fit scene for our deed of dark- 
ness. All here was silent and very cold, 
for a sharp frost had come on at sunset, 8o 
that we shivered going out into the air, 
bareheaded and in our slippers. Tatffy’s, 
of course, were down at heel, which im- 
peded his movements, that anyhow had to 
be more cautious and considerate than 
suited a frosty night. 

Groping about under our window we 
soon picked up the grouse’s body, cold and 
stiff, among the fragments of its flower-pot 
coffin. Taffy acted as bearer, and I led 
the way, solemn as a mute at a real fune- 
ral, treading lightly, and passing round 


under the shadow of the walls to the other | 
side, for we shrank from trusting ourselves | 


in the open, lit up by moonshine and a 
thousand frosty stars, every one of which 
seemed to have an eye on our furtive 
movements. 

Just as we reached the shelter of the 
trees, there burst forth an appalling cry 
that made us start, guiltily conscious as 
we were of our timid footsteps crunching 
on the gravel. 

_ “A g-g-ghost !  stammered Taffy, and I 
could feel how he was shivering as he 
huddled up beside me. 

“ Bosh!” said I, more quickly recover- 
ing my presence of mind. “It's a cat. 
T say, if we only left the grouse here, 
Pussy might pick its bones clean before 
morning, and save us trouble.” 

But a distant squall came to show the 
prowling cat in retreat, no doubt more 
scared than we were. So, kneeling at the 
foot of a big tree, I opened my knife and 
began to play the sexton. 

I was rather tickled by the stirring in- 
terest of this adventure, with its spice of 
mild sensation. It reminded me of the 
burial of Sir John Moore—* We buried 
him darkly at dead of night.” At least 
it was a novelty of experience. But the 
task proved a prosaically painful one, and 
harder than I had bargained for. After 
trying two or three places in succession, 
and doing little more than scratch the 
surface of the frozen ground, not to speak 
of barking my knuckles, I grew too im- 
patient to be careful, and my knife-blade 
presently snapped upon a stone or a root. 
‘The broken end I found next to useless as 
atool, nor did I make much more progress 
scraping with the sharp edge of a sardine- 
tin which I had also brought along. Several 


minutes of grubbing in the dark with be- 
numbed fingers produced so little result, 
that I did not see how I was to dig a hole 
large enough to cover up the grouse. 
Taffy hadn't a knife—he never had any- 
thing; and his only contribution to the 
work was to stand shivering by, nervously 
bidding me make haste, and exclaiming 
“ What's that?" as often as a dry leaf 
stirred, which was no aid or encourage- 
ment. 

“ But half of our heavy task was done,” 
indeed, and not half, when he raised a real 
alarm. The football team came back from 
the station, laughing and talking loudly as 
they crossed in the open moonlight, with- 
out seeing us, though we scarcely trusted 
ourselves to be well hidden, and drew | 
back as far as we could behind the trees. 

“Back already!’ whispered I, in dismay. 
“We must goin. James will be comin; 
tolock the door now. What on earth shal 
we do with the brute? I never thought 
it would take half an hour to bury!” 

“ Stick it in here!” said Taffy, kicking | 
with his feet among a pile of dead leaves 
which had been swept together in a corner 
under the wall. 

“The very thing! For once, you talk 
like a book, Taffy. Why didn’t you think 
of that before ? 

While so speaking, I had crammed the 
grouse well down among the leaves, and 
heaped them over it. A moment after- 
wards, it occurred to me that it would 
have been safer to fling it over the wail 
or up into a tree, but we had no time for 
deliberate counsels. Already we were | 
both scudding straight across the yard, 
the risk of being seen from some window 
overbalanced by fear to find the side door 
of the school-house shut in our faces. 

We got in safe and unseen, congratu- 
lating ourselves on our luck. But in going 
upstairs, at the very same spot where he 
caught us on Wednesday night, we again 
encountered Seton, whose week of office 
it was to see that all doors were locked 
and all lower boys at their work. We did 
try to run for refuge into the first study 
we came to, but found it bolted by its 
industrious inmates, and the prefect was 
upon us before we could get out of his way. 

“Oh, I say, this will never do!" he 
began, in tones of mild, almost querulous 
expostulation. “ Why won’t you two keep 
in your study ?_ Twice in one week !"" 

“We had only just run out for a little. 
T had done my work. I haven't been out 
since you spoke to me,” answered Taffy, 
pouring out all the excuses that came into 
his head. 

“ But I promised to cane you the next 
time. You must be made to keep rules. 
I shall have to keep my word,” said Seton, 
no less heartily anxious to excuse himself, 
yet too conscientious to find any pretext 
for pardoning us. “ Come into my study,” 
he added, with a ludicrous attempt at 
stern resolve. 

We had nothing for it but to follow him 
meekly. The prefects had the large studies 
at each end of the rows of ordinary ones ; 
and Seton's was furnished quite esthetic- 
ally with tasteful carpet and curtains, 
photographs on the walls, a neat hanging 
bookcase, an ornamental shade on the gas- 
lamp, and an easy-chair; even the table- 
cloth seemed fit for a drawing-room, and | 
the inkstand a work of art. All looked 
too snugly elegant for the rude scene 
about to be enacted here. 


“Oh, sir, let us off this once!’ entreated 
Taffy, thinking to propitiate the prefect by 
speaking to him as if he were a master, 
while he made a face on the sly to me 
behind Seton’s back, who was nervously 
fumbling to get out his cane. 

Seton did not answer. It was quite 
clear he was not very happy about the 
job on hand. But he had steeled himself 
to go through with it as an unpleasant 
duty, and, taking Taffy first, made a sign 
for him to turn round. 

While waiting for my turn, I think I 
was more amused than otherwise to see 
how Seton’s caning was as little to be 
afraid of as Miss Ophelia’s whipping of 
Topsy, though, like the latter heroine, 
Tatfy took care to wince and wriggle and 
sob under every cut, as if he were very 
much hurt. This did not fail to put out 
the gentle-hearted prefect; and he was 
still further disconcerted when, at the third 
cut or so, having hardly room indeed to 
use the cane effectively in so well furnished 
a snuggery, he brought down his beautiful 
gas shade with a smash, at which Taffy 
forgot he was pretending to cry and giggled 
outright. 

“That will do,” said our mild tyrant, 
looking very red in the face. “I hope 
this will be the last time I have to cane 
you. But you know I couldn't help it— 
I couldn't really. You can go now.” 

“Am I not to be caned, then ?” said I. 

“Oh, you—to* be sure!—I forgot,” re- 
plied Seton, in confusion. “ Well, I believe 
I can let you off for this once, if you will 
take example from what Rees has got for 
breaking rules.” 

“ All right, Seton, you won't catch me 
out again this week,” declared Taffy, which 
was pretty well, considering that the week 
would be over for us in half an hour or so. 

The prefect, much moved by our sub- 
mission, began to talk to us very kindly 
and seriously on the necessity of main- 
taining discipline, even in small points, 
when Mellish arrived to see what the 
noise was about. 

“T heard something go smash,” said he. 

“Oh, it was an accident! There's 
nothing wrong. I have been obliged to 
cane one of these fellows, that's all,” 
explained Seton, quite shamefaced. 

“Let me do it for you; I'll settle 
them,” volunteered Mellish; but here- 
upon Taffy and I, now standing in the 
doorway, discreetly hurried off. 

My companion was in the very wildest 
spirits. That broken gas-shade seemed 
to him a joke of the first water; and I 
could hardly hinder him from rushing out 
into some other study, at the risk of being 
caught again, to describe the fun of Seton’s 
caning, which in real truth had cost him 
more pain than he inflicted on the culprit. 
To hear Taffy chuckling over this scene, 
you would hardly have believed how half 
an hour before he was in such a mortal 
funk as to be scared out of his wits by a 
wandering cat. 

As for me, I also felt light-hearted to 
be rid of our bugbear so cheaply. Yet 
when I came to think over it, I asked 
myself if we really were rid of the beast. 
Might it not rise from its too hasty grave 
to bring fresh trouble and penance upon 
us? And as I lay in bed, letting my 
mind loose to that favourite trick of tor- 
menting itself, I found how the grouse’s 
ghost had still some power to haunt me. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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A CORAL PRISON; OR, THE BOY HERMITS OF THE INDIAN OCEAN. 


A TALE OF THE MALDIVE ISLES. 


By Davi Ker, 


author of “ For Life and Death,” “ Through the Darkness,” “ Drowned Gold,” etc, 


CHAPTER VII.—A STARTLING VISIT. 


DEAD silence followed this cheerful 
announcement, broken at length by 
Bob Harris. 

“Look here, I say—if the plot's found 
out,.and the whole thing knocked on the 
head, it seems to me that we're all right, 
after all.”” 

“ All wrong, you mean. These Moham- 
medans are always spitefullest when 
they're fairly tree’d; and now that this 
plot’s busted up, the fellers that’s in it ‘ll 
do all the mischief they can ‘fore they go 
under, just out of pure contrariness. If 
they catch us here, we'll have no more 
show than a dug-out woodchuck.” 


“Jack Merritt's hatchet flew straight at Shamo's head.” 


“Well, then,” cried Bob, 
“we'd better just build our 
boat as quick as we can 
and get off to sea again at 
once.”’ 

“We'll build our boat, I reckon,” as- 
sented the President ; “ but we want to do 
more’n that. If any of our neighbours 
come to call (and I only wonder they 
hav'n’t come already) ‘fore that boat's 
fixed, we’re all up a tree. Now, how air 
you goin’ to keep ‘em from findin’ us, if 
they do come ?” 

“TI don’t know,” said Bob, despon- 
dently. 

“TI do, then,” rejoined Merritt, enjoying 
his own superior smartness even in that 


terrible moment. 
that coral cave.” 

The others.drew a long breath. 
was an idea, indeed ! 

“ But ze sharks ? ” objected Louis. 

“Oh, we'll have a private stairwax-_ ax 
Jet the basement door alone. We'll jx: 
turn that waterfall o’ one side, wider” ¢) 
hole where it comes through, haan 


“We'll go and live 
Th 


rope there, and get in and out as, 
like.” 

“Boot ze tide zall drown us!" oy 
Hoffmann. 
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“No, I reckon it don’t kiver the hull 
cave, only part of it. We'll find out 'bout 
that to-morrow; but as for the waterfall, 
we'll settle it right away, ‘fore daylight 
gives out.” 

The source of the waterfall was soon 
discovered in a tiny rivulet, which, branch- 
ing off from the brook, disappeared in a 
hole in the ground. To remove the sand- 
bank that diverted its course, and build a 
strong dam of coral across the mouth of 
its channel, was the work of but a few 


minutes for the ac ys, who, having 
waited till they were satisfied that their 
way down into the cave was quite clear, 
went to bed well contented with their 
day's work. 

But their sleep, though sound, was any- 


thing but pes 

“Tf it’s pa 
have bad dz 
all met at breakfi 
charged mine 
been dreamin’ ¢ 
hammedan 


rt of a President's duties to 
‘said Merritt, when they 
I guess I've dis- 
le smart. I've 
iat I was a Mo- 
eadin’ Gineral 
; and every time 
Tent off his head, another one grew on, 
end the one that was cut off turned intoa 
cocoanut, till I had quite a big pile of 
chem around.”’ 

"And J did dream,” 
Manoir, “dat I v: t dinnaire, and 
everysing that I put in my mouf turn to 
coral, and break all my teef in leetle 
bits b” 

"Och, thin, Oihad a 
either of yez,”’ said Mike O'Brien. 
dhramed that I was a shark——” 

“And not far wrong cither, judging by 
your appetite,” chuckled Harris, refilling 


cried Louis Beau- 


ose dhrame than 
“1 


Mike's empty cocoanut-shell. 

* And that I thried to swalley that news- 
paper that we wor rading, and got choked 
im doin’ it,’ went on O'Brien, disdaining 
1 notice this insin on. 

© Well, I don’t wonder at that,” said 
Tob, “ for newspaper statements are rather 
Mitienlt to swallow. -bye, we didn't 


Giish reading that p 
liaye Some more of it n 
digesting.” 

"Tm thar.’ answered the President, 
bringing ont the paper. “ Here's just whar 
We stopped off: 


yesterday ; let's 
yw, while we're 


**LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 
J PAMOUS NATIVE ROPBER CONNECTED WITH THE 
PLort | 


F..... have just learned that the chief 
mover in the plot which has been so fortu- 
nately discovered, was Shamo, the famous 
Mussulman Dacoit, whose daring robbery of 
the Government mail a year ago, in the teeth 
of an armed escort, was the talk of all India 
at the time. Most of his accomplices are 
already in prison, but when the party sent to 
arrest him entered the house, he sprang upon 
them with his short sword, killed one man 
and severely wounded: another, and then, 
bursting through his assailants, leaped from 
@ window more than thirty feet above the 
ftound into the darkness below. No traces 
of him having since been found, it seems only 
too certain that this audacious criminal has 
escaped once-more.’” 


“That's as good as Rob Roy himself,” 
cried Bob. 


“* Search is now being made for him in all 
directions,’ ” continued Merritt, “‘and areward 
of 5,000 rupees has been offered for his cap- 
tare. His description is as follows: Figure, 


tall and bony, nearly six feet in height ; eyes 
small and deeply set, nose long and sharp, 
coarse black hair, prominent chin, blue seam 
across left side of forehead, left shoulder 
somewhat higher than right, and large scar 
on chest in the form of a white star.’ 

“T should think he’s the first of the 
White Star Line that’s ever been out 
here,” said Bob, with agrin. “I say, ain't 
‘Dacoit’ a fine name for a fellow? It 
sounds ever so much better than plain 
‘robber.’ ”” 

“But why do they call ‘em Dacoits, 
anyhow ?” asked Merritt. 

“ Because they decoy people, of course,” 
answered Bob, confidently, * just as they 
call those stranglers ‘ Thugs,’ becaure they 


put a handkerchief round your neck and , 


tug at it till they throttle you. Now, then, 
let's get to work.” 

To work they went with a will, Karl 
and Bob (who were both practised carpen- 
ters) being told off to the boat-building, 
while the other three widened the funnel- 


like hole leading down into the cavern. ; 


The brittle coral shivered like glass under 
their blows, and the gap was soon wide 
enough for one to pass at atime. Mean- 
while Louis had been plaiting a rope of 
twisted palm-fibre, which was made fast 
to a neighbouring tree and dropped down 
the funnel by way of a ladder. 

This done, Merritt slid down into the 
cave, and fixed a chip of wood in the face 
of the coral ledge as a tide-mark. It was 
still there when he returned after the flood- 
tide, and thus the question whether the 
cavern could be inhabited was finally 
settled. 

That very evening they “moved their 
furniture,” as Merritt said, though the 
narrowness of the descent into “ Fairy 
Cave” (as they named their new home) 
made the job a long one, 

“We've got to do all our cooking down 
here,” said Jake, “for we mustn't show 
more smoke than we can help. The boat- 
building's got to be done upstairs, 0’ course, 
but the bushes hide it pretty well, and, 
anyhow, folks ‘ud take it for the work of 
the people that were here befure us, so 
long as we ain't seen.” 

But although the boys now laboured 
harder than ever, and the new boat ad- 
vanced rapidly, they no longer took plea- 
sure in the work. ‘The shadow of coming 
danger or death was darkening their brief 
bright holiday, and withering the boyish, 
light-hearted enjoyment of their first days 
ashore. The fairy island was changed to 
a coral prison, whence they must escape 
at all hazards, even if they had to trust 
themselves once more to the mercy of the 
treacherous sea which had so nearly de- 
voured them already. 

All this while, however, nothing hap- 
pened to confirm their fears. One or two 


light native boats had been-descried inthe . 


offing, but always at a:great distance ; for, 
so far from approaching the island, they 
seemed bent-upon giving it as wide a berth 
as possible. 

« P’r’aps they think it’s ha'nted,” said 
Merritt—“ and all the better if they do!” 

At-last their boat—in building which the 
timbers of the raft, as well as the nails 
and ropes attached to them, had been 
turned to good account—was so nearly 
finished that a very few hours more would 
make her quite ready for launching. 
Hoping to finish her that evening, they 
had worked till it was almost too dark to 


| see what they were about ; and they went 

" to bed earlier than usual in order to be 
at work again the very first thing next 
morning: 

But that night, for the first time since 

' their landing, Bob Harris was wakeful and 
restless. Nor was he the only one who 
could not sleep. A voice suddenly whis- 

| pered beside him: 

| “Bob, are you awake?” 

i Ye.” 

“ Listen!” 

Bob listened, and heard something that 
made even his bold heart beat quicker. 
Faint and far, but more distinct every 
moment, came a dull, measured sound, 

| which he had heard too. often not to re- 

cognise it at once. It was the stroke ofa 
| paddle. 

“Don't wake the others,” whispered 
Merritt. “There ain’t more’n one man 

| comin’, or two at the outside, else they’d 

make more noise. We two ’ll go out and 
spy around, and if we see any risk of their 

, findin’ us out, we'll try and give ’ema 

| good reception, and make ’em sick of 
| comin’ here any more.” 

! Noiselessly as shadows, the two lads 

| crawled up the funnel, and then, keeping 
well in the deep shadow of the trees (for 
the splendid tropical moonlight was now 
at the full), stole down to the lagoon. 

| A dark object showed itself against the 
snowy whiteness of the outer coral reef. 

A canoe, guided by one shadowy figure, 

was threading one of the narrow, winding, 

perilous channels through the reef—a 

_ hazardous feat even in broad day, and one 
which the boldest man living might have 

| hesitated to attempt at night. 

| “He's a plucky fellow, whoever he is,” 
muttered Bob, admiringly. “ Keep close, 

Jake, he’s coming right toward us.”” 

The canoe entered the lagoon, and, 
gliding across it, touched the beach not 
ten yards from their hiding place. 

As the Unknown leaped ashore, the 
moonlight fell full upon him, and Merritt 
gave a sudden start, while Harris barely 
repressed acry of dismay. What descrip- 
tion was it which made them recognise at 
once that tall gaunt form, those sharp pro- 
minent features and small deep-set eyes, 
those uneven shoulders, and that star- 
shaped mark on the bare, bony chest, never 
seen before, but terribly familiar neverthe- 
less ? 

There was no room for doubt. This 
midnight intruder upon their peaceful soli- 
tude was the brigand, the assassin, the 
plotter of treason and massacre—Shamo 
the Dacoit / 


CHAPTER VIII.—-ONLY ONE CHANCE LEFT. - 


‘oR a moment the boys stood as if 

turned to statues; but even the stun- 
| ning shock of this awful revelation could 
not quite overpower the thrill of strange 
and terrible: enjoyment that came along 
with it. Here at last was one of the 
mysterious dangers about which they had 
read so often, brought home to their very 
doors; and now was the time for them to 
show what stuff they were made of. 

But the great excitement of the ad- 
venture, after all, lay in the fact of their 
enemy being called a “ Dacoit.”" Meeting 
a plain “roober” would have been nothing; 
but facing a Dacoit—this was romance 
indeed! 
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Meanwhile, Shamo seemed doubtful 
what to do next. He stood motionless for 
@ minute or two, shooting quick, sus- 
picious glances all around him, and bend- 
ing his head forward as if to listen for any 
sound of life, his wolfish face looking so 
hideous as he did so, that the admiration 
excited in the minds of both lads by his 
daring exploits began to change to disgust. 

At last, having apparently satisfied him- 
self that all was safe so far, the Hindu 
moved stealthily forward, and the two 
boys, after allowing him to get alittle way 
in advance, followed him with all possible 
caution. 

But beyond keeping him in sight wher- 
ever he went, they had as yet no plan of 
action whatever. Even Merritt's quick 
brain had no device to meet this new and 
overwhelming danger. It was now certain 
that Shamo, having made India too hot 
to hold him, had fled to these remote 
islands as his likeliest place of refuge; and 
it seemed clear enough that, hearing of 
this deserted islet, he had come off to it 
alone (probably under the pretence of a 
night’s fishing) to see whether he might 
safely lie hid there in case the British 
authorities should find out whither he had 
gone, and should order the islanders to 
deliver him up. 

But what was to be done now? Tolet 
Shamo remain on their island was im- 
powble, and it was not easy to see how 

e could be got rid of. Should they scuttle 
the canoe to cut off his retreat, and then 
call up their comrades? But, apart from 
the tiger-like strength and agility which 
he evidently possessed, there hung at 
his girdle the formidable tulwar (Hindu 
sword) with which he had cut his way 
through a whole band of armed assailants 
—a weapon worth a score of their short 
knives and light hatchets. 

Merritt had originally intended (as has 
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been seen) to work upon the intruder's 
superstitious fears, and frighten him away 
from the island by making him believe it 
haunted; but a man like Shamo would 
hardly be assailable by the childish terrors 
which dismayed the ignorant islanders 
of the Maldives. Perhaps, after all, their 
best plan would be to wait and see whether 
he might not leave the place of his own 
accord. 

While they were thus hesitating, the 
question was suddenly settled for them. 
The Hindu, moving slowly across the open 
ground, caught his foot against the rope 
by which the boys were wont to slide 
down into Fairy Cave. 

Suspicious 1s a prowling tiger, the 
veteran bandit stooped down to examine 
the rope, took it up in his hand, and then 
moved forward as if to see whither it led. 

The two unseen watchers felt their 
hearts stand still. Another moment 
and the entrance of the cave would be 
discovered, while their companions, if 
awake, would probably take the jerking of 
the rope for a signal, and betray them- 
| selves by shouting or clambering up. 


they did it. Jake Merritt's hatchet flew 
swift and straight as an arrow right at 
Shamo’s head, which it would certainly 
have cleft had not an accidental move- 
ment of the Dasoit at that instant diverted 
the blow to his shoulder, in which the axe 
; made a gash, whence the blood poured in 
torrents. 

Bob Harris's axe instantly followed that 
of his friend, accompanied with a yell as 
terrific as an Apache’s war-whoop ; but at 
that moment the moon clouded over, and 
the effect of the blow could not be seen. 

Bob's cry, however, startled the three 
sleepers below, who answered with a shout 
which, rolling hoarse and hollow up the 
| rock-funnel, and magnified a thousand- 


There was only one thing to do—and | 


fold by the echoes of the cavern, sounded 
unspeakably hideous. The wounded Da- 
coit turned and fled like a deer. 

Bob and Jake rushed from the thicket 
in pursuit, but a projecting twig tripped 
Merritt, who came heavily to the ground, 
while Harris, being close behind, fell over 
him before he could stop. As they re- 
gained their feet, the splash of a paddle in 
the lagoon told them that their enemy 
had escaped, just as Mike, Karl, and Louis 
came scrambling up the “ chimney "* in hot 
haste. 

“There’s only one chance left for us 
now, boys,” said Merritt, after explaining 
what had happened, “ and that’s just to be 
off right away. Let's go and finish our 
boat at once; there'll be light enough with 
this moon.” 

“Any chance of that rascal dying, do 
you think?” asked Harris, as they all 
went down to the boat. “You hit him 
hard, I know; and I rather think I did, 
too." 

“No such luck,” answered Merritt. 
“He's bled consid'able, I see, but he ran 
away a deal too spry to be badly hurt. 
First thing we know, he'll bring a whole 
tribe of these niggers down on us, and I 
reckon we don’t want to be at home when 
they call. I kinder suspicion, by their 
fightin’ shy of this place the way they do, 
that there’s some special reason why no- 
body ain’t allowed to live here; so if they 
were to find us in it, they’d be safe to scalp 
the lot of us. Now then, to work!” 

The little that remained to be done was 
soon finished, the moonlight lasting them 
bravely to the very end; and just as the 
first gleam of sunrise flashed along the 
silent sea, the castaways, who had gathered 
all the provisions they could in the time, 
cleared the outer reef, and shot out into the 
waste of waters once more. 

(To be continued). 


Author of “ Out-of-the-Way Pets,” “ Alligators and Crocodiles,” 


prore who know my pet craze often com- 
mence an inquiry on some subject con- 
nected with it with the remark, ‘Now you 
know all about snakes, don’t you?” So I 
have often heard others addressed as know- 
ing all about dogs, all about horses, all about 
fossils, all about the moon, &c. I don’t 
know whether any of those so complimented 
ever really believe that they do know all 
about the topic in question, or whether they 
take it merely as a figure of speech; but I am 
perfectly persuaded that there can be no 
greater mistake than that anybody should 
think he knows all about any object, even 
the smallest or apparently the most trifling, 
in Nature—in other words, that there is 
nothing left to be learned. He who really 
considers that he has arrived at this stage 
has, of a certainty, penetrated to no great 
depth in his subject. One of the greatest 
astronomers that ever lived said, when some 
one congratulated him towards the close af 
his career on the vastness of his researches, 
that he felt like a little child playing on the 
shore of the great ocean of knowledge. 
When I was studying medicine at St. 
George’s Hospital, I was one day mentioning 
certain plans which I had formed for the 
future to Sir Prescott Hewett (then Senior 


MISTAKES ABOUT SNAKES. 


By Dr. ArtHuR STRADLING, F.Z.3., ETC. 


Surgeon to the Hospita!), and I happened to 
make use of the expression “after I have 
ceased to be a student.” 

“And pray when are you going to cease to 
be a student, sir?’’ demanded Sir Prescott, 
turning on me quickly. “ When you take 
your degree and leave Hospital, and have no 
more lectures to attend? That’s when you 
ought to begin to be a student in real earnest ! 
Now you are only preparing to become one. 
I am a student still, and have no intention 
of ceasing to be so!” 

It is the same in everything. I have been 
fond of snakes all my life, some of my very ear- 
liest recollections being those of having live 
serpents put around my neck or laid across 
my hands; and since that time my medical 
duties and appointments in many parts of 
the world have given me opportunities, not 
only of studying them and matters connected 
with them from a scientific point of view, but 
of living in close and constant companion- 
ship with them, greater than have fallen to 
most men, and greater than is ever likely to 
be my lot again. Now that I am brought to 
an anchor in England I haven’t much time 
to bestow on my old friends, but I still con- 
trive to see a little of them; all my necessary 
writing and reading—eating and drinking, 


ete. 


too, sometimes—are done in the room devoted 
to them, so that I sit surrounded by them, 
and take some of them or something about 
them in every time I glance up, while for the 
most part others attend to their feeding and 
general arrangements. (A little black and 
crimson head is raised, and a tiny forked 
tongue quivers like a thread within six inches 
of my pen, perhaps wondering what can be 
the meaning of all this ceaseless rush and 
worry, and why I don’t lie down and “ hyber- 
nate” as he does. Possibly he thinks this 
strange scribbling animal must be a creature 
of a very low intelligence to move about so 
much and exert himself so, day after day 
and night after night.) Well, even in this 
casual way, and without having forgotten 
much of my past experience, lam alwayslearn- 
ing something new about snakes, something 
that I am astonished not to have perceived 
before—something, too, that often serves to 
link together facts previously observed, but 
obscure and puzzling until this key to their 
meaning and harmony comes to hand, open- 
ing up fresh disclosures in the life-history 
and mystery of these interesting brutes. So 
it is in all other branches of the study of 
Nature. The practice of medicine—which, 
after all, is only one department of Natural 
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History—changes completely in many par- 
ticulars in the course of a few years. 

But what I would urge you to do, whatever 
you go in for, is to write down your observa- 
tions—you remember Bacon’s remark about 
speaking, reading, and writing. It’s sur- 
prising how much you collect and group, 
how many things you fh out that you 
know, simply by the order and method of 
arrangement which is brought about by the 
teflection consequent on writing. I am led 
to say all this before starting on the subject 
of this paper, because of a little discovery 
which suddenly revealed itself to me as I sat 
biting the end of my penholder after writing 
the heading—‘ Mistakes about Snakes.” My 
intention was (and is) to give a few of the 
many wrong ideas connected with these crea- 
tures which are commonly accepted; but, 
coming to jot one or two of them down, the 
fact dawned upon me that almost every 
Popular notion about a snake is an error ! 

Asnake is a creature which fascinates its 
prey, which can be charmed by music, which 
is poisonous, which puts out a forked sting, 
which chases people and bites them, which 
sheds its skin once a year, which basks in the 
sun, which is cold and slimy, which coils up 
before it jumps, which winds round an animal, 
which licks it all over before it swallows it, 
which is rendered harmless by antidotes, &c., 
dc. Isn't that something like the usual sum 


of a serpent’s qualities and attributes in 
most people’s minds? Yet there is not an 
item of this which is not more or less directly 
false. I wonder how many times a day on 
an average the keepers in the Reptile House 
at the Zoo have to answer the question, 
“ Are their stings extracted ?’? (Kindshearted 
folks, who would shudder at the thought of 
a dog’s teeth being drawn or a mouse’s tail 
chopped off, often take the circumstance of 
& poor serpent’s fangs being cut out quite as 
& matter of course. I am thankful to say 
that this brutal proceeding is much more 
rarely done than is supposed.) Royalty itself 
exclaimed the other day, when a tame rat- 
snake, which was being handled, flickered 
out its tongue, “ Take care, it’s putting out 
its sting!” Ah, if human tongues were 
as little capable of harm as the serpent’s! 
This shooting out of the tongue is always 
a sign of excitement of some sort (not 
necessarily of anger) on the part of its 
owner. It is kept stowed away, when not 
wanted, in a little tube in the mouth; and 
there is a notch or chink in the upper lip 
through which it can be put out without 
opening the jaws. As for the snake licking 
its prey all over before swallowing it, that’s 
all nonsense ; the tongue doesn’t carry mois- 
ture enough to damp the wings of a fly, far 
less to make a goat or turkey slip down easily. 
Once ins:de the mouth, the animal is drenched 


IN THE MIDDLE WATCH. 
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with an abundant saliva. The use of 4 ser- 
pent’s tongue is not known. I believe that 
one purpose which it serves is to attract 
animals, which mistake it for a worm—to act 
as a sort of bait, in fact. I have seen a frog 
“click” repeatedty at the quivering tongue 
of a moccassin; and a fowl, which was quietly 
picking up corn close to the head of a large 
water-boa, kept dabbing at the curling black 
object which rolled out from time to time 
amongst the grain. And once, as I was 
walking up the track from Limon Bay to San 
José in Costa Rica, where the metals of a 
projected railway had already been laid for 
some distance, but where the rapid under- 
growth of jungle was already pouring in over 
the clearing again, I saw a little snake ahead 
flit away behind a stone. I stood stock still, 
wondering how I could get up close without 
alarming him; for the stone was close to the 
bushes, where he would be lost to view at once. 

And while I stood deliberating so, a glorious 
little crimson tanager flew down between us, 
and begen to peck about on the ground. Just 
then the snake’s head came round the stone, 
its scales glistening and tongue twinkling 
excitedly in the hot sunlight ; and presently 
the tanager, seeming to catch sight of it, 
hopped right over beside it. At that moment 
I made an incautious movement, and bird 
and snake were both gone. 

(To Le continued.) 


Author of “A Rolling Commission," “An After-Dinner Incident,” etc. 


yo say the narration of the following sea- ; their long pokers, and, on an extra pinch, 


faring incident will prove interesting to 
many of my readers, for I notice that my own 
gtandsons—who, one might suppose, must 
have had a surfeit of story-telling—still prick 
up their ears and look out of eager eyes when- 
ever there is another tale to be told. I can 
spin the yarn all the more readily since I shall 
not be blowing my own trumpet. And yet I 
had a share in the event—yes, and a very good 
share, too, as you will presently see. But in this 
particular case I was not “in it,” as the saying 
13; however, I know the place well—the truth 
is, Iam never likely to forget it; for, strange 
to say, it fell to my lot some ten years later 
to play a leading part there in a smart affair 
while it lasted, with hard knocks in plenty, 
ind as much of cut-and-thrust as there was 
ittle time to parry, tokens of which fray I 
hall carry as long as I live—so I may safely 
ay I know the place ; moreover, my old ship- 
nate, who was one of the principal actors, told 
ne the story over and over again whenever 
here was nothing else to talk about. 

It was in the year 1850 or ’51—I can’t tell 
hich, for the moment, without looking over 
ay parchment commissions—at a time when 
he slave trade was in full swing on the West 
vast of Africa, and our Government kept a 
irong naval force under the pennant to check 
ve traffic. Steam had not been generally 
uroduced into the navy, and hence the ves- 
x3 composing the squadron were mostly 
2-gun brigs, of bluff bow and square stern, 
id masts so taunt that some of the brigs 
turned turtle ’’ when the fierce tornado fell 
yon them, while others sailed away and have 
xt been heard of to this day. The few 
eamers of that time were nearly all ‘“ pad- 
ets,” and that is how I came to be there ; 
T it’s little I know of sailoring in the matter 

managing boats and the like; and Iam 
raid, if it had been left to me, precious few 
ggers would have seen daylight through my 
1ceking off the hatches. It was more in my 
ie of business to see the stokers down below 
tend to their fires, stirring them up with 


throwing in a dose of tallow or tar, in order 
to make our paddle-wheels fly round the 
faster whenever the signalman from the cross- 
trees announced a sail in sight. 

Well, we had been on the station about 
eight months or so without picking up any- 
thing worth mentioning, and at the time I 
speak of had just returned from Ascension, 
where all hands had been regaled with turtle 
soup after the manner of city aldermen— 
though perhaps they get conger-eel—to resume 
our special duty of watching about a hundred 
miles of coast line. Captures had not been 
frequent of late; several slavers were known 
to have escaped. The Admiralty were not 
satisfied, and had hinted as much to the Com- 
modore, who felt bound to pass it on and to 
give the various commanding officers a piece 
of his mind ; so that when our skipper dropped 
a couple of fully equipped boats off the Congo, 
his parting salutation to the lieutenant and 
mate was, “ Keep your eyes skinned ; I shall 
expect to hear good news from you soon;” 
while it was his intention to cruise up to his 
northern limit, calling in upon the merchants 
on the way, and then to drop down the coast 
again to Kabenda, which was appointed a 
rendezvous. 

So the mainsail was again filled, and we 
gathered way on our course, while the boats 
headed for the shore. 


against the strong current of the river that 
was pouring out like volumes of pea-soup. 
However, 8 brave spurt landed them just 
inside Sharks Point, where they endeavoured 
to obtain some idea of what was going on in 
8 palaver with the headmen, who came to the 
conference variously attired in cocked hat 
and shirt, or shabby “high topper” (over 
which a sable attendant behind held an um- 
brella), plus a naval officer’s worn-out coat, 
but never a pair of trousers among the crowd. 
There was a strong suspicion that these pre- 
tended darky friends were playing us false ; so 
the officers listened attentively to the chiefs, 


A stiff bit of work lay | 
before them, I warrant you, to make headway : 


believed just as much as they thought fit, and 
then pushed on stage by stage up stream. 
On the second afternoon, while working up 
under the sea-breeze, a village of raised huts 
was observed erected on piles as a protection 
against the ravages of alligators ; for it is not 
at all uncommon, when the river rises in the 
rainy season, for these creatures to maroon 
around the gardens and yards snapping up 
everything that comes in the way. Before 
sundown the boats reached Punta-de-Linha, 
whose situation afforded admirable facilities 
for the shipment of native produce, and, of 
course, whenever there was an opportunity, 
slaves. Many’s the slaver that has glided 
away from its tumble-down wharves. Upon 
nearing the place several craft were noticed 
lying alongside, including a large Portuguese 
schooner, which, at the very first glance, was 
unanimously voted a slaver. Now, indeed, 
did both lieutenant and mate keep their eyes 
skinned, but the keenest scrutiny failed to 
detect anything incriminating; the hold lay 
exposed, and was bare except for a small 
heap of pea-nuts, large quantities of which lay 
in bulk under adjoining sheds, and which, 
being indicated with a careless wave of the 
hand, was considered sufficient answer when 
suggestions of a live cargo were broached. 
C'carly nothing could be done, so the officers 
departed, affecting to be satisfied, yet being 
firmly persuaded they had arrived most op- 
portunely. Possibly a slave caravan was ex- 
pected from an interior market; or, perhaps, 
the unhappy victims were at that moment 
| secreted somewhere amongst the dense man- 
| grove and network of creeks in the rear of 
| the factory. The boats patrolled the vicinity 
| 
1 


in hopes of picking up some scrap of infor- 
mation, for that schooner haunted their ima- 
ginations. When the labours of the day were 
over, their boat swinging at anchor, respon- 
sive to the gentle undulations of the river, 
and they, with all the freedom of sailors, in- 
dulging in an uninterrupted smoke, all the 
talk ran upon the schooner; and when 
| twilight deepened into night, when, save the 
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look-outs, the talkers one by one dropped off 
into fitful slumbers under the awning; when 
white mists gathered around, enshrouding the 
bush with a ghostly pall, and the stillness 
was invaded only by the river's ripple, and 
the moan of the surf breaking on the strand 
miles away, the Portuguese schooner was 
still present in their dreams. 

The worst of it was the dreams seemed 
little likely to be realised. The boats’ move- 
ments on the river were all conveyed to the 
factories by “ native post ”—the passing on 
of news from one to another—and a subse- 
quent flying visit revealed no change in the 
situation; a greater display of pea-nuts, 
perhaps, but, pshaw! any one looking at the 
build of the schooner with half an eye could 
see her keel was never laid down to carry 
pea-nuts. What was to be done? In playing 
a waiting game our comrades would inevit- 
ably lose, yet there appeared no alternative. 
Stay; why not adopt strategy? Happy 
thought! So the officers laid their heads 


The boats were to withdraw and leave the 
river, giving it out that they were about to 
rejoin the ship, but, under cover of darkness, 
were to creep back to an indentation in the 
red cliffs below Banana, at the river’s mouth, 
an unfrequented locality, where, screened 


from observation, they would be ready for | 


any emergency ; while the mate was to skurry 
down to them in the canoe upon the first 
sign of the schooner’s slipping away. Such 
was the scheme which, if all went well, was 
to checkmate the Punta-de-Linha people, and 
bring our ship a fat prize. 

And there was a fair promise that all 
would go well. The lieutenant was right in 
counting upon the co-operation of the chief, 


who was willing any way to pay off an old | 


score, and the additional prospect of a 
“dash” settled the business so far as he 
was concerned. The mate was accordingly 
landed one evening after dark, and next 
morning, in full daylight, the boats went 
ostentatiously down the river in mid stream, 


enchor, and everybody being on the qui vive, 
the mate cautiously bore down in the canoe 
with the intelligence that, having every now 
and then since dusk heard unusual sounds 
and excited voices, he had judged it best to 
rejoin them, since he could be easily paddled 
back again at early morning in the bottom of 
the canoe if nothing transpired. But the 
information, coupled with the trader’s sus- 
picious visit, strongly confirmed the notion 
that the night would not wear away with- 
out adventure. So awnings being quietly 
furled, and arms looked to, the seamen lay 
along the gunwale in strained expectation. 

A weary waiting it proved as the hours 
dragged slowly out, for half the middle 
watch had wellnigh gone, and feelings of 
despair were beginning to creep over the 
crew, when one of the number fancied he 
noticed the dusky sky near the horizon, 
directly over the river, unusually blurred and 
darkened. Could it be a floating cloud ? or 
was his eye, tired with its protracted vigil, 


““Nearing the place, several craft were noticed.” 


together, and at length matured a plan that | not forgetting to callin at Sharks Point to 
| say good-bye; thence out into the open sea 


seemed to promise success. 

Near Punta-de-Linha, but on the opposite 
side of the river, there were located some na- 
tives who, on account of a long-standing trade 
dispute, were unfriendly to the Portuguese 
establishment; hence our officers thought it 
highly probable that, in consideration of a 
substantial “dash,” the chief would be only 
too glad to further their aims. It was sug- 
gested they should palaver him with a view 
to the mate’s being landed among them, 
where he could lie hid in their village during 
the day; that, after dark, a couple of the 
tribe should be provided to paddle the young 
officer to a sandy patch of tall grass and reeds 
in the middle of the river, barely half a mile 
from the factory jetties. Thus ambushed, 
he would be enabled with his night-glass to 
fairly command the schooner’s movements 
for several hours after dusk, just at the criti- 
cal time when, if there was to be a run, the 
slaves must be hastily embarked, in order 
that the vessel might clear the thirty miles 
of river and gain an offing before daylight. 


under full canvas, until to darky eyes there 
was an end of them. 

But before the first watch was out they had 
doubled back to situations commanding the 
river’s outlet, flitting away to the appointed 
trysting place at the earliest symptoms of 


dawn. All the day they lay in hiding, re- | 


suming their positions afloat when darkness 
rendered it prudent. That night, however, 
proved as uneventful as the preceding, but 
just before noon they espied through the 
Dollond glass a boat, evidently not a canoe, 


dropping down towards Sharks Point, which | 


landed its occupant, who, as far as could be 
judged from his attire, could be none other 
than one of the factory traders. He made 
no long stay, the boat being shortly again 
observed retracing its course at urgent speed. 
This looked suspicious, and gave rise to much 
speculation, the general impression being 
that a run would be attempted that night. 
And so it proved; for about eleven o'clock, 
the boats having taken up their positions at 


playing him false? General attention wai 
at once focussed upon the object, whicl 
gradually rose higher, and by degrees as 
sumcd something of definite shape, unti 
at length there was shadowed forth th 
upper sails and masts of a vessel, and th 
delighted gazers knew for certain it was th 
long-looked-for schooner coming at last. 
Yes, it was she, sure enough, droppin 
down upon them under the influence of th 
current, for there was only a capful of wind 
still, she was forging ahead at the rate a 
knots,* and would probably go like a race 
horse in a breeze. There was no time t 
lose; £0, placing a dark lantern over the ster 
and lifting the shutter as a signal to th 
other boat away on the beam, they shortene 
up anchor as quietly as possible, though, fc 
the matter of that, it didn’t make muc 
difference now whether the schooner dij 
covered them or not, seeing that, with gs 
little wind, she was at the mercy of the cui 


* “ Rate of knots "—a colloquial expression implyiz 
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rent. However, the boats being low, they 
were not seen in the darkness as they lay 
thus upon the pounce. As soon, then, as the 
schooner had approached within striking dis- 
tance, the anchor was lifted, the crew took 
to the oars, and, concealment being now no 
longer possible, a lusty British cheer rang 
out upon the stillness of the night, the rowers 
gave way with all their muscle, until the cutter 
bumped the schooner, when grapnels shot out 
from bow and stern, the lieutenant and crew 
clambered up pell-mell, best leg foremost, over 
the low bulwarks, the mate at the same time 
sheering up on the opposite quarter in the 
endeavour to be first on board—and, before 
you could say ‘‘ Jack Robinson,”’ the schooner 
was in their hands. 


It was all done so suddenly there was small 
chance of resistance on the part of the prize, 
even if they had been inclined that way; but 
they trusted rather to their vessel’s speed 
to elude our cruisers, whom they had given 
the go-by twice before. When our brave fel- 
lows opened the hold—just to look at the 
pea-nuts, you know—it didn’t at all surprise 
them to find between two and three hundred 
slaves of all sorts lumped together, whose 
sufferings they at once proceeded to alleviate. 

Well, there's little more to tell, except that 
the capture of the schooner appeared to 
change our luck, for within the next three 
months we had taken as many prizes. The 
lieutenant, poor fellow, never saw his prize- 
money, being mortally wounded not many 


months afterwards, while leading his boat’s 
crew—the same boat—into action at the at- 
tack upon Lagos. The mate, by God's pro- 
vidence, came out scathless from the fire and 
fever, received promotion when his turn came, 
and subsequently figured most honourably in 
Admiralty records. It is a long time since I 
saw him; I rather fancy he must have been 
precluded by age from reaching flag rank, 
as he retired a few years since; but turning 
over the pages of the Navy List I see his 
name in its place among the post-captains, 
so he is still in the flesh, and I daresay he 
often reflects with pardonable pride upon the 
night, forty years ago, when he captured the 
Portuguese schooner in the middle watch. 
(THE END.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(THIRTEENTH SERIES.) 


NEW SUBJECTS AND IMPORTANT PRIZES. 


rt is with very 
real personal 
pleasure, as 
well as most 
hearty con- 
gratulations 
to all who 
have success- 
fully com. 
peted in the 
past, that we once more 
start our Annual Series 
of Competitions. As we 
have already more than 
once remarked, we sin- 
cerely trust that, in 
addition to old friends, 
very many of our readers 
who have not hitherto 
taken any part in these honourable and stimu- 
lating trials of skill will now pluck up heart 
to strive for a place amongst the more meri- 
wtious competitors. Local admirers, it should 
be ever remembered by aspirants to literary, 
art, or mechanical success, are not always the 
safest or best judges of one’s capabilities; and 
it should prove helpful in every way to have 
one's work tested by competent authorities side 
byside with that of others of one’s ownage res 
iext in all parts of Great and Greater Britain. 

We should like to repeat here what we 
‘ave more than once stated, and so render 
iny correspondence quite unnecessary, that 
xhere there may be any doubt as to our exact 
ueaning in the announcement of subjects, 
‘ompetitors will be quite safe in following 
leir own judgment in the matter. Our one 
bject in offering the Prizes and selecting the 
abjects being to help our readers, they may 
% quite sure we should not allow any de- 
erving worker to suffer because of a mere 
eeidental misunderstanding. The rules and 
onditions must, however, of course, be strictly 
thered to. All the subjects are equally open 
severy bond fide reader, irrespective of sex 
r nationality, within the ages specified ; sq 
hat any or every reader may, if so disposed, 
ty IX ALL THE COMPETITIONS. The right to 
aodify or even withhold the Prizes, if in any 
ubject there should be no suitable competi- 
‘on, is of course reserved by the Editor. 


I—A Pocket-Knife Competition. 


Prize—One Guinea. 
offer a PRIZE of at least One Guinea (which we 
nerease if needs be) for the bes: article—to be 
1 alike as to workmanship and ingenuity —pro- 
wholly by means of a pocket-knife and common 
ine ot other soft-grained wood. Open equally to all 
‘lors ap to 24 years of age. 

[Tx lax day for sending tn is Decemter 31, 1890.] 


IL.—Writing Competition. 
Prizes—Three Guineas, 

Asa really good legible handwriting is becoming in- 
creasingly appreciated, especially in commercial life, 
and is not always taught and recognised as it ought to 
be at our public schools, we have decided to make our 
second subject in this series, a3 in some earlier compe- 
titions, one calculated to test the skill of our readers in 
this direction. We do not limit the style of writing to 
any one class, whether the commercial, the correspond- 
ing. or the legal, but no extra marks are allowed for 
ornamentation, in the way of fancy initials, &c. 

We offer, then, Ti PRIZRS, of One Guinea each, for 
the best copy, in plain handwriting, of the Lord's 
Prayer, as found in St. Matthew's Gospel—either the 
Authorised or Revised Version may be used. Com- 
petitors will be taken in three classes—the Junior 
Di pn, embracing all ages up to 14; the Middle Divi- 
sion, all ages from 14 to 18; and the Senior, all ages 
from 1X to 24. 

The last day for sending in is December 31, 1890, and 
ag we never attempt to commence the 
until the prescribed date is past, nothing is gained by 
competitors in hurrying in their work. This applies 
equally to the whole of our competitions, (See * Rules 
and Conditions.” ) 


TII.—Modelling and Carving. 


Prizes—Six Guineas. 

We offer THREE P1izix of Tuo Guineas cach, for (1) 
the best Sodel in Clay or Plaster of the “Old-Time 
Dominie” issued with our November part: (2) the 
best Model in Wood of the same object; and (3) the 
lest. Bracket, either carced or modelled, suitable for 
holding the bust, This competition is open to all readers 
equally up to 24 years of age. 

(The last day for sending in ts January31, 1891.) 


IV.—Muzsic. 


Prizes—Three Guineas, 

We once more offer, as during several previous years, 
Tyo Prizes, of Two Guineas and Une Guinea respec- 
tively, for the best musical setting, with organ or piuno- 
forte accompaniment, of any of the verses appearing in 
st volume (Vol. x11), or in the Extra Summer und 
Christmas Parts of 1890. There will be two classes 
only (not including the * Over-age” clasa), the. Junior 
embracing all ages up to 18, and the Seuior from 18 
tow. 

[The last day far sending in is February 28, 1891.) _ 


V.—Chess Competition. 
Prizes —Three Pounds Nine Shillings. 

We offer Prizes of 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., and 5s. in each 
section, for the three best original problems that. uiny be 
sent to us by February 28, 1891, in Two Moves, Three 
Moves, and Four Moves, Self-mates and conditional 
problems are excluded. The first move may not be the 
taking in passing, but castling is permissible. Two 
Queens, three Knights of one colour, ete., must not be 
usel, Mark plainly on outside of envelope “Chess 
Competition.” Open equally to all ages up to 24 years. 


VI—Literary. 

Prizes—Pour Guineas. 
We offer Four Prizes of One Gutnea each for the 
best original Poem sent in on the subject of TRUE MAN- 
HOOD. The style and metre are left entirely to the 


choice of competitors, but nocontribution should exceed 
Sifty lines in length. “Competitors will be divided into 
classes, accorling to age, as follows, one prize going to 
each class :--Senior, all ages from 20 to 24; Second, all 
ages from 17 to 20: Third, all ages from 14 to 17; 
Junior, all ages up to 14, 

(The last day for sending tn ts March 31, 1891.] 


VII.—Carving and Fretwork. 


Prizes—Ten Guineas, 


We select this subject, as we do some of the others, 
sjxciully to meet the case of readers who, owing to their 
hentof mind of talent, or the early age at whieh they 
had to commence wage-earning, might possibly stand but 
little chance of winning honours in purely literary sub- 
jects ; and also because, having successfully tried their 
hands in such competitions as this, many may haply be 
induced to follow up the int ing and profitable pas- 
time for the adornment of their own homes. 

We offer, then, Pittzes to the valuc of Ten Guinens, to 
he divided’ according to the merits of the work in the 
several divisions, for the best. Bookshelf (hanging 
or fixel), capable of holding, say, ten volumes 
of the BO. P.. whether In carving or fretwork (gr 
the two combinel), The choice, treatment, wood, tools, 
&e., is left wholly’ to competitor, but the natural ditt: 
culties presented by some subjects and woods over 
others will of course be taken into due consideration by 
the adjudicators. There will be three divisions-—the 
Junior, including all ages up to 15 ; the Middle, all ages 
from 15 to 18; and the Senior, all ages from 19 to 24, 
The highest prize will go to the division furnishing the 
best work. 

(The last day for sending in is Aprit 30, 1891. 


VIII.— Illuminating. 
Prices Sir Guineas and a Half. 


This class of competition is, we are glad to know, 
always popular with our reaters, and hence we once 
more introduce it here. We offer now Four Prizes, of 
Three Guineas, Two Guineas, One Guinea, and Half-o- 
Guinea respectively, for the bext Illumination (in oils 
or water-colours) of the comretitor’s favourite New 
Testament promise. Either the Authorised or Revised 
Version may be followed. Competitors will be divided 
into four classes, according to age, and one Prize will be 
awarded in each class, First class, from 19 to 24; 
Second class, from 15 to 19; Third class, from 11 to 15; 
Fourth class, all ages up to 11, The highest Prize will 
go tothe class showing the greatest merit. Competi- 
tors are not prohibited from using purchased designs, 
but the colouring must be wholly their own, and, other 
things being equal, the preference will be given to 
original work throughout. The size, material, etc., are 
left to the choice of competitors. 

[The last day for sending in is May 30, 1891.] 


[ee Other sulpects, including PuoTocharny, will 
probably follow in due course. 


Special Extra “Over-age” Prizes. 


We have resolved, in the interest of our many older 
readers who do not like to be excluded by an age limit, 
to make a special extra class, to include all ayes abure 
24. In this class we will give a uniform prize of One 
tinea in each of the subjects announced for competi- 
tion, provided the best productions in this extra class 
surpass those of the prize-winners in our ordin 
Senior Divisions. Should the “special extras” fal 
below the Senior Division, no prize will be awarded. 
All the subjecta now announced -in this our twelfth 
series of competitions arc thus open to our older readers, 
who must, however, conform to the “ Rules and Condi- 
tions" applicable to all our other competitors. - 
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RULES AND CONDITIONS. 


1, No article of any kind sent in to us in competition 
will be returned, whether accompanied by stamps or not. 
The result of each competition will be published in due 
course in our columns, and no questions on the subject can 
be answered through the post, the forwarding of stumped 
and addressed envelopes notwtthsianding. 

2. In addition to the Prizes, handsome “ Certificates 
of Merit,” suitable for framing, signed by the Euitor, 
will be awarded to all the more meritorious compet!- 
tors who may fail to secure prizes. 

3. The work must in every case be the competitor's 
own—that is, must be the product of his own hands and 
brain; though, of course, any aids received merely in 
the way of suggestion, whether from books or friends, 
are admisaible. 

4, All Mss. must have at the top of first page the full 
name, address, and age of sender, clearly and legibly 
written, thus : 


Name.. 

Address 

‘Age... : 
In the case of the Mluminations, Carvings, &c., these 
same particulars should be written on a seprrate piece 
of paper, which should also bear the certificate (see Rule 
5), and must be stiteked (not pinned) on the front top 
Jeft-hand corner, or gummed to the back. 

5. All contributions should be certified by parent, 
clergyman, minister, teacher. employer, or other respon- 
sible person, as genuine uraided work. By this certifi- 
cate we simply mean a letter, or even an endorsement 
under the competitor's name, thus :—“ I hereby certify 
that the accompanying article is the unaided work 
of —.” Signed —. 

6. All letters or packets must be plainly marked ovt- 
side “ Prize Competition, Class —,” and must be al- 
dressed to “ The Eprror, Boy's OWN PaPEn, 56, Pater- 
noster Row, London,” te carriage being, of course, in all 
cases PREPAID. 


—rozagoo— 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


NOVEMBER. 


I—In Poultry-Run, Aviary, Rabbitry, etc. 
By Gorpon StaBuzs, C.M., M.D., R.N. 


‘A happy new year to you all, boys, and to your 
sisters who, many times and oft, spirit away your paper 
to reed. “But isn’t it rather soon,” you may say, “to 
wish usa happy new year?” Not a bit of it. The 
division of time is arbitrary, and this is the com- 
mencement of the B. 0. P. new year, and to the new 
volume now beginning I am to contribute these 
“Doings for the Month.” These words of mine will be 
read, mayhap. with brimming eyes, by many a lad who 
has gone to seek his fortune in foreigy lands, for will 
they not bring back to him sunny memories of szhool- 
days, with all their joys for ever gone, of glaulsome 
holidays and the fireside of his father’s home? Mind 
you, the sun never sets on the British Empire, and 
the sun never scts on the B.0. P. This may sound like 
bene—and so ft is—bus it is likewise the veritable 
ruth, 


‘And now, boys, be‘ore actually beginning the work 
of the new Fear, let us take a brief peep back at that of 
the old. Reviewing the hobbies which you each have 
had, whether Poultry, Pigeons, Rabbita, or anything 
else, what is the feeling ‘uppermost in our hearts? I 
fear we must call it by its right name—Disappointment. 
In the majority of cases, at all events. Well, and what 
are the reasons annexed thereto? Let us face the 
matter boldly out and answer : “ First, most of us ex- 
pected too much. Golden clouds hung along the hori- 
zon of our hobby, which accidents, arising as the year 
advanced, dispelled. Secondly, some of us are imbued 
with that species of good intentions which, like the 
seed that fell on stony ground, flourishes but a brief 
space, then withereth away, Thirdly, many of us 
startel with a flourish of trumpets, and meant doing 
great things, but knew positively nothing of the habits 
of the animals we intended to keep, Some of us, I 
fear, hardly know enough to come in out of a shower. 
Fourthly, alas! some of ns were guilty of positive 
negiect—a neglect amounting to downright cruelty. 
We often forgot to feed our fowls; our pigeons found 
empty hoppers in the morning, because we had been at 
that cricket match ; the canary had to tap the bottom 
of a dusty tin; the rabbits had to lie on a wet, black 
bel; our guinea-pigs complained bitterly of being 
*Weak—weak—weak !’ which they never ouglit to be ; 
Rover was left on chain and forgotten ; and the weeds 
ju the garden grew so tall they could leuk down and 
laugh at us.” Sad confession! But isn’t it true, my 
lads? Well, anyhow, there is one satisfying thouglit 
with it; we all mean to do better in the year that is 
before us, So thery ! 


Tn Pouttny Rux.—The gloomy season of the year 
is commencing with us again, for November is only too 
often raw, wet, and stormy. We must see to it thatthe 
fowls do not suffer, else our pockets will, for pullets will 
be put back in their laying. Without giving too much 
food, or food in abundance that is likely to fatten, the 
birds should be regularly and carefully fed, and if they 
have not a goo.) grass run, green stuff should bethrown 
into the run every other day, Garden refuse of all kinds, 
such as cabbage leaves and stalks, weeds, &c., and 
among this a handfw or two of grains may be cast. In 
looking for the latter the birds obtain warmth from the 
exercise. An eye should now be kept on the dust-bath 
and shelter. If rain gets upon this and speedily con- 
verts it into a mud-bath, this, however beneficial to 
some kinds of humar: invalids, is hardly suitable to the 
requirements of a fowl. Birds that are seen to be ailing 

-in any way,or moping and drooping, or that do not ap- 

pear to have come through the moult well, should be 
put into a warm and snug house by themselves, and fed 
well, say on oatmeal draggled with milk, meaty scraps, 
and grains. Warmth alone will often restore a seem- 
ingly dying fowl to life and health, and the old wife's 
plan of rolling it up in flannel and placing it near the 
fire is not to be despised. 

November is a good month to commence the fowl 
fancy. But the first thing to be done is to get the 
house and run ready. If you invest a shilling or 
eighteenpence in buylig a book before you do any- 
thing else, you will find it is money well expended. 


THE PIGEON Lort.—You will ere now, I suppose, have 
weeded down the loft to its proper dimensions. If not, 
do so without de‘ay. Apart from the fact that over- 
crowding is a crime that never goes long unpunished, 
it is folly to keep birds to cat their own worth in a few 


weeks. New fanciers shou.d join the pigeon-keeping 


SPECIAL NOTICE { 


| 


ranks at once, and they, too, will find {t most advantage- 
ous to commence by buying and well studying a hand- 
book. Meira Dan & Son, of 160A Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, have a sixpenny guide which would do for a 
beginner. The more advanced student would greatly 
benefit by a perusal of Lewis Wright's “Practical 
Pigeon Keeper,” price 88. 6d., or Lyall's Louk, obtainable 
at the office of the “Exchange and Mart,” 170 Strand, 
London. 

THE AVIARY.—Quiet continues to reign supreme in 
this branch. There {s perhaps no more healthy bird 
than the canary if Uy and regularly fed, and not 
overpampered. The moulting searon is the most eriti- 
cal ; but it should be remembered that moulting is not a 
disease, and all that is needed to bring a canary or any 
other bird carefully through it is good food, clean water, 
green food, and warmth. For the firet few days there 
is somewhat of fever, so green fool and plain seeds are 
enough ; then we may feed rather more nutritiously, 
and by-and-bs give a tonic—simply a few drops, say 2, 
of tincture of iron, in the fresh drinking water daily. 

Tar Rapprrny.—Your hutches will now be in their 
winter quarters. Ailments of many dangerous kinds 
are produced by cold and wet, and if to this {s added 
the mistake of giving unwholesome food, we cannot 
wonder if such complaints as pot-belly ensue. We must 
remember that warmth and cosiness are natural to the 
rabbit, and the boy who neglects to procure a sufficiency 


b of dry, soft bedding cannot expect his favourites to 


thrive.” But even bedding and cleanliness will not suf- 
fice to keep your rabbits healthy if you neglect regular 
and judicious feeding, with frequent changes—har. 
oate, green food (dryish), nice succulent roots, a mash 
now and then, and bread-crusts, 


Tue KRNNEL.—See to the comfort of the kennel now 
the bad weather is coming on, aud give as much exer- 
cise as it is possible to allow. 


THE KitcHEN GARDEN.—It is a good plan, as soon 
as the potatoes fare out of the ground. to get down 
green plants. But if you wish to rest the soil a bit, then 
rough-dig it—that is, dig without raking; the frost 
thus gets into it and kills weed seeds. Take a general 
look around now, and plan improvements, for now 
would be the best time for making walks and laving 
out borders, Cut hedges, trim bushes, make everything 
tidy, and do not forget that weeds will thrive even yet, 
20 hoe them up or dig them down. 


Tae FLowEn axD Wixpow Ganness.—Get ready 
window boxes, There is nothing like a little carpentry 
or jolnery work for keeping a boy out of temptation's 
way. Be busy, therefore, ad if you have not a box of 
tools, do all in your power to honestly procure one. 


11.—Pupa Digging, Trawling, etc. 
By Rev. TaroporE Woop. 


Even in the mild seagons which now seem to be the 
rule in this eccentric climate cf ours, NOVEMBER is 
naturally not a very productive month for the entomo- 
logist. But it is a great mistake to suppose that there 
js nothing at all to te done, The net may be left ot 
home, it is true; but it is still worth while to keep an 
eye on the palings The November Moth (Oporabic 
dilutata), for instance, is sure to be plentiful, and is so 
remarkably variable that quite a number of specimens 
will be required to make even a fairly representative 
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series, The beautiful Golden Umber (Hibernia auran- 
tiaria) bears it company in favoured localities ; but the 
female, which only possesses the merest apologies for 
wings must be lookell for at night on or near hawthorn 
bushes. She is a spider-like creature, and rather hard 
to see; so that the best plan isto spread a sheet beneath 
the bushes, and then to shake them violently over it. 
To default of the sheet, a large umbrella will do nearly 
as well. 

Look out on the gas-lamps for the Sprawler (Petasia 
cassinea), which is something of ararity. The Feathered 
Thorn (Himera pennaria) may also be taken during the 
earlier partof the month. - 

But the great business for November is that of pupa- 
digging. The ground is likely to be in good condition, 
the air will not be cold enough to numb the fingers, 
and—more important still—the mole and his fellow- 
labourers will not have had time to forestall one. So 
seize the opportunity, and sally forth after pupe—like 
the famous voter—“early and often.” Solitary trees 
in paths and meadows are usually the most productive, 
especially when their roots are close to the surface anid 
form a number of cosy little nooks and corners just 
maited to 9 caterpillar’s wants. Dig up the earth ton 
depth of-about five in¢hes and turn it over and over, 
tear every sod ly to pieces, examine all dead 
leaves which are adhering together, and carefully in- 
vestigute every crevice and every piece of loose bark on 
the tree itself. Pupe get into all sorts of odd places, 
and have an aggravating way of looking like anything 
but what they really are, so that quite a littleeducation 
is required before one can hope to be at all successful in 
the work of finding them. I speak from sad experience, 
for my first six pupa-digging excursions were absolute 
failures ; aud although on the seventh occasion I did 
bring back a pupa, it subsequently proved to be only 
that of a blue-bottle! 

Many beetles are still about, and among them some 
of the best. If you live near the sea-shore, search the 
sands and the lower parts of the cliffs on all warm and 
sunny mornings In thisway I have takeu some of my 
very best. specimens, and have found literally in hun- 
dreds several species previously considered as amon, 
our greatest rarities, One of the best hauls that ever 
made, indeed, was on a November day, and I have 
always reckoned on collecting with fair regularity quite 
to the end of the month, Of course, success depends 
entirely upon the weather. But there are nearly always 
some fine and warm days during the month, and if the 
collector takes advantage of these he is almost sure to 
do tolerably well. 


—-stetoe— 


Correspondence. 


B W.S—Your best plan woul be to visit the Waterloo 
Panorama in Victoria Street, Westminster, and see 
the uniforms for yourself. 


8. WaLten—Really, a home-made typewriter would be 
Very nisefal ; but have you ever seen one? Geta look 
at a Remington or a Hammond, and then write 
and let us know what you think of the simplicity. 
How many boss do you think would care to tackle 
soch a combination? As toa banjo, we have already 
built a banjo for our readers, See page 172 of Vo- 
lume XI, 


Baka.—Write to the secretary of the line at the London 
office, if it has one. State clearly what you know, and 
how you have gained your experience. Pay differs 
with ‘country, so that it is impossible to say. You 
must expe:t to pay your passage out, and be on the 
same footing exactly as the natives of the country in 
the same service. 


CoxEy.—The books are Prench translations of two well- 
known stories by Captain Mayne Reid. One is the 
“ War Trail,” the other is the “ Finger of Fate.” The 
first was published in 1858, the last in 1872, Both are 

obably now in two-shilling editions, but we do not 
yw the publishers, 


H_E. H. E.—You probably mean the Surgical Aid 
Society, which is in Salisbury Square, Fleet Street ; or 
the Surgical Appliance Soclety, which {8 at 12, Fins. 
bury Circus. 


Lyvrostax CricksTER—The best manual on the game 
of cricket is our 2s. Gricket by Dr. W.G. Grace, in 
the Bookshelf Series. Send 2s, 4d. to the publisher at 
56, Paternoster Row, ‘and it will be forwarded to you 
post free. 


SEVEN-Years’ ScBSCRIBER—For appointments in 
banks having foreign branches a nomination 1s re- 
quired froma director. The examination is generally 
in handwriting and simple arithmetic, including com- 
pound interest and brokerage, and the age of ndmis- 
sion is about 17; but there is nearly always a 
candidates’ list, on which you should secure a place 
at 15 or thereabouts, 


ScotcH Lap.—It depends on the regiment. Regiments 
recruiting in Scotland have about 90 per cent. of the 
men from the north of the Tweed, but in a regiment 
dike the Scota Guards the proportion is very much 


C. BL A.—Get “How to Send & Boy to Sea,” price 1s,, 
of Messrs. Warne and Co., 15, ford Street, Strand, 
Wc. 


NavaL—A “Constant Reader" who writes to know 
how to join the Britannia at the very time a series of 
articles on that subject by a Lord of the Admiralty is 
running in the paper, must be too unintellfgent to 
stand s chance in any examination whatavever. 


L. E. S—It you “have heard of firms in London who 
buy silk at 21s and 10s. 6d. per ounce,” perhaps you 
would not mind sending us their names. There are 
scores of our readers who would very much like to 
know them. At present we think the firms are as 
mythical as the used penny-postage buyers and the 
gold in 1864 pennies ! 


J.C. Suita.—The book entitled “Nauticus and his 
‘Hobby-Horse” was published by Messrs. Hatchard, 
and can be obtained from any bicycling booksellers, 
such as Iliffe, St. Bride Street, &c. Write to the 

, Cyclists’ Touring Club, Fleet Street, E.c. 


W. Tcrxrr—l. It depends on the boy ; but fora boy 
in normal health to bathe once a day is desirable, aud 
not dangerous. 2 There is no roach-fishing in 
spring. The spring months—March to June—are 
close time, and you can be prosecuted and eevcrely 
punished for fishing then. 


L. H. Lewis.—Brass-casting is a very difficult and un- 
satisfactory operation, and you would do well to have 
your castings made for you by sometradesman, Merc 

k-instruction is almost useless ; you must éce the 
thing done to understand it. 1s there uo founder in 
Newport to show you ? 


HexTen.—It is not quite true. Asa matter of fact, 
the Australians in England always play one match 
at which there is no gate-motey, This is the open- 
ing match, in Lord Shefield’s park. His ground is 
the only one in which the public can see the Aus- 
tralians play without paying for admission. 


SHAKSrrARF.—1. We have answered about shorthand 
before, and most say, begin with Pitman. 2. We 
very much doubt about a compositor’s being the best 
trade ont ; but, of course, it all depends on what you 
mean by “ best.” 


P. Duxy.—We are gla] to hear of your success with 
the telescope made from our instructions; but 
for @ larger instrument we wonld advise you to get 
tome technical book on the subject. A good plan 
would be to take in “ Knowledge" for a few weeks, 
and write to the editor. 


Pnep.—We have had no experience of the cameras 
advertised, but we have heard good reports from 
friends of the “Kodak.” One may be as good as the 
other, but we only speak here of things we know. 


W. J. P.—Totake the squeak out of boots, wet the soles, 
and when they are halfdry rub in » good dose of 
castor-oil. 


Two Loxgiy Kipe,—1. There is a school at Ardingly— 
St. Saviour's Grammar School, founded at Shoreliam 
in 1858, as an offshoot of Lancing College. and re- 
moved to Ardingly in 1870. There are about 400 
boys. Ten years ago the fees amounted to about £20 
Pet ear for boarders, but what they are now we 

now not. An application for a prospectus to the 
Head-master would obtain you the informution. It 
isa Church of England public school, 2. Hand sig- 
nalling is taught to both Services 8. Clergymen 
are trained at all universities. ‘Too many ques- 
tions. 


A. FULLER.—For fishing-net string and meshes apply 
to any sea-tackle or cordage sellers, Hearder and 
Sons, 195, Union Street, Plymouth, or any of the firms 
in the London Directory. Benjamin Edgington, of 
Tooley Street, might supply you. 


A. E. Moonk—Communicate with some of the leading 
musical publishers, such as Chappell of Bond Street, 
Cramer of Regent Street, Metzler of Great Marl: 
borough Street, Novello of Berners Street, &c. 


CoLovRED PLATES.—For the convenience of weekly 
subscribers wishing to bind, these are sold in packets 
at the close of the volume for about 18, 6d. a packet. 
See the notice in the last number for September in 
every year. 


| 


SHETzAND Poxy (Shetland, Edinburgh).—At any | 


t Scotch fair. Ont of the drove from 52. cach. 
bout 5s. a week to keep. 


Moxxsy’s Coat opr (Reader).—Feed on bread-and- 
milk, fruit, nuts, &c.; give a warm, clean bed: rub 
down once or twice a week with a weak solution of 
salt-and-water. 


IxFL MED Eygiips (J. R.). — Depends on the cause : may 
be constitutional. Live well, take cod-liver oi] and 
extract of malt, and cold morning tub. Use an alum 
eye-wash, 

Weaxixa Raspits (Anxious).—Begin to wean at 
sixth week. Take strongest away first, one by one 
Finish weaning in a week. . 


RapstTs DYING. FATTENING Ranatts (8. D. W.).— 
1. Doe died of milk-fever. 2 Hutch them. Feed 
and fatten on mashes of cereal food—bread, potatoes, 
oatmeal, scalded barley-meal, &c.: a small allowance 
of green food and oats twice a week. 


SLow-wonm (S.).—Mr, E. Sumner, 135 Oxford Street, 
London; or through columns of “Exchange and 
fart.” 


Fox-Terrrer Puppy (M. F. R).—1, Groom once a day 
with a hardish hair-brush. Do not wash oftener 
than once a fortnight. 3, Milk and bread, a little 


meat and gravy, four times a day ; big bones and old 
boots and a as toys, fee! 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 262. 


5h 
5+1=6 pieces. 
White to play, and mate in three (3) moves, 


WHITE 


Bercer’s EnpsPrexe. 

Sometimes the Q, having the move, can 
win against two Ps in the seventh line, as 
Kling and Horwitz proved by the following 
positions : 

White, K at Q Kt 8; QatKB8. Black, 
Kat QR8; Ps at Q Kt7 and K B7. 

White, K at Q8; Q at K B8. Black, K 
at Q 8; PsatQ7 and KR7. 

White, K at QKt sq.; Qat KR2. Black, 
K at K 6; Ps at Q7 and K 7. 

Drawn positions by the same authors are’: 

White, K at QKt8; QatKBS8. Black, 
Kat QB8; PsatQKt7andKB7. 

White, K at K sq.; Q at KR 8. Black, 
K at K 6; Ps at QR7 and K R7. 

These authors win against four Ps, again 
giving the move to White, in:—White, K 
at Q Kt2; Q at QR3. Black, K at K Kt 
8; Ps at QR7, Q Kt 6, Q B 5, and K Kt 7. 
Thus, 1, Q—B 5 (ch.), K—R8. 2, Q—R5S 
(ch.), K—Kt 8. 3, Q—R 8, K-B7. 4, Q— 
R4 (ch), K—B 6. 5, Q—K sq, K—Kt 4. 
6, Q—-B 2, K—R6. 7, K—R sq., P—B 6. 


8, Q—K 8 (ch.), K-R7. 9, Q—K 5 (ch.), 
K—R8, 10, Q—R8 (ch.), K—Kt8. 11,Q 
xP, ete. 


Bercer’s No. 186.—White, K at Q R sq. ; 
Q at Q R8. Black, K at K Kt4; Ps at 
KB 5, K Kt 5, and K R65, is solved by 1, 
K—Kt 2; but White can easily win with 1, 
Q—Q 5 (ch.), K—B 3. 2, Q—K 4, K—Kt 4. 
3, Q—K 5 (ch.), K-Kt 3. 4, QP, ete. 

The elaborate third chapter gives the much 
analysed play of the R and B against the R 
in 19 pages, beginning with Philidor’s position 
from the year 1749 :—White, K at Q 6; R at 
KBsq.; Bat Q5. Black, K at Q sq.; Rat 
K 2. White to play and win. 1, R—BS 
(ch.), R—-K sq. 2, R-B7,R—K7. (The 
R must be forced to move to K 6 or K 8.) 
3, R-K Kt7, R-K8. 4, R-Q Kt 7, R— 
QB 8. 5, B—Kt 3, R-B6. 6, B—K6, 
R--Q 6 (ch.) 7,B—Q5,R—QB6. 8, R— 
Q7 (ch.), K—B sq. _9, R—-K B 7, K—Kt sq. 
10, R— Kt 7 (ch.), K—B sq. 11, R—Kt 4, 
K—Q sq. 12, B—B 4, K-B sq. 13, B-- 
K 6 (ch.), and mate in two more moves. If 
the position ke shifted one square to the left, 
then the mate follows in 12 moves; if to the 
left board line, then White wins in 16 moves; 
if so that the Ks occupy the Q Kt file, then 
the play is so difficult that Chapais, Bilguer, 
Zytogorsky, Kling, Kuiper, Rusckow, and 
others, have tried in vain to find a complete 
win for White. Should White succeed in 

; getting the men into this position :— White, 
K at QB7; R at K7; B at Q3. Black, 
Kat QR2;R at KB8. Black to moves 
then White can win. 
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Dye3! CYB! Sy23! Havicee to wast ot say b 
Gearte an’ gimple ,vich an’ pore, Veom vour year 
olS bo bast vour-score-- The Boy's Own Paper ot 
cutol, Which, this begins another vol — The 
thirteenth —an owlucky number Ave ‘ 
348 — but jest ye disencumber 
Your heads vrom all such stuth as 
that, Vor, moind ye now, ou tells ye 
glat, Tho’ Twelve have gone afove,yeul 
pee This ere the varry best will be. 
So they will prove onlucky thew 
Who gives it oof because Mey'’s “men/_ 
Vor“boys* of every age vb caters 
Ana gals may read it, paters,maters, Aunts 
uncles, cousins —Onthe shel— Oi've got 
the volumes twelve motsetg! Are ¢p 
VOL Feads Ub, then, surely, 
be doin’ wrong to buy! ym 
Bop’s the vest boys Vf, 
™ book eer seer, Thats 
day- God 


*,* With this, the First Monthly Part of the New Volume, evi eader i 
R r a ery re should receive two fine Coloured Plates. 
Any extra copies of the Part required should be ordered without ay. ee 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1890. 


‘Rk Vi.—A LETTER FROM RIO JANEIRO 


of my story will be best told 
in the of my boyhood. A 
bundle of old letters lies before me; so 
yellow are they, so.worn, their ink so 
faded, that the sight of them brings me 
very near to the end of all things on earth. 
I. “need their aid nevertheless, and 
the reader will excuse an old man whose 
memory, at least of events which happened 
so yery long ago, must needs sometimes 
fail hi 


“Tucked him under her brawny arm.”" 


Price One Penny. 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 
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“Rio de Janeiro: Sept. 1st, 1814. 
“Dear AND HonourED MoTHER,— 

“At last I have a chance of writing to 
you. There is a ship sailing within a 
week from this date. How anxiously you 
will be looking for a line from me! 

“T think I may say that I have settled 
down to my new life. But oh! how 
lonely I did feel for the first two or three 
days! I was very sea-sick. Were you 
ever sea-sick, dear mother? If not, I 
hope you never will be. It’s far worse 
than measles, or whooping-cough, or even 
scarlet-fever. I liked the measles, because 
I had a holiday, and all sorts of nice things 
to eat and drink; but when you are sea- 
sick you wish you were dead, and you 
have to <:y and do your duty all the same, 
and you don’t get much pity from any- 
body; at least, I didn’t. Nobody was 
kind to me except Jaggs, our steward, and 
Buggins, that's the marine who looks after 
our kit—at least mine and Johnson’s, I 
mean. I'll tell you more, about him by- 
and-by. All the fellows in the berth 
laughed at me, and tried to get me to 
drink salt water; but it’s all over now, 
I’m thankful to say. 

“TI have so much to tell that I don’t 
know where to begin; but I suppose I 
had better try to describe the Diadem. 
She is a frigate, not so large as a first-rate 
line-of-battle ship, but still a very fair- 
sized, handsome vessel ; and we are very 
proud of her, I can tell you. 

“TI think I had better begin with the 
lower deck; that’s where the steerage is, 
where we sleep, and where we bathe in 
the morning ; at least, where we strip, and 
get pumped upon by the ship's hose, which 
is better than any bath. This deck is very 
low and very dark, and any one in the 
least inclined to be tall has to creep along 
in a stooping posture, which is ver: un- 
comfortable. Did you. ever sleep in a 
hammock, dear mother? just a strip of 
canvas slung up to the deck above by 
ropes. I wasn’t at all happy the first 
night; in the first place, I couldn’t get 
into bed for at least half an hour, partly 
because I couldn’t see, and partly because 
I didn’t know how to do it. Then, just 
as I was getting to sleep, some one came, 
Boobyer, I think, and undid the strings, 
and down it all came with a rush, and I 
with it. I wasn’t-much hurt, but I didn’t 
relish standing about in the cold for no 
one knows how long, with nothing on but 
a night-shirt, feeling awfully sea-sick, and 
hearing all the fellows laughing at me. 
However, presently an old quarter-master 
came along, and he showed me how to 
manage matters in a twinkling; and when 
I had had a good sleep, and got out after 
it into the fresh air, I felt very much 
better. I’ve thrashed Boobyer since, but 
we're very good friends all the same. 
Above the lower. deck comes the main 
deck, where our berth is. It is rather a 
large room, but as there are so many of 
us, it's all we can do to pack into it. Here 
we have our meals, salt beef one day, salt 
pork the next, pea soup twice a week, and 
twice a week very solid plum pudding, 
which we call spotted donkey, because of 
the scanty allowance of raisins and the 
extreme toughness of the article itself. I 
used to like salt beef at home, but then 
there were turnips and carrots, which we 
never see except when we're in harbour. 
I thought I should lose all my teeth over 


the salt junk here; it’s so hard, in fact, 
that Mr. Sheepwash, the gunner, has got 


a piece polished and made into a snuff. | 


box (I rather think that the worthy gunner 
was quietly taking a rise out of me); but 
I can manage my portion now with any- 
body. I couldn’t help wishing, at first, 
that people wouldn’t be so fond of filling 
up the keyhole of my locker or my chest 
with putty. I never used to find it out 
until I wanted something in a hurry, and 
it’s still more awkward when you're sent 
for at the time, and you're expected to 
double up on deck mighty sharp. 

“The master, Mr. Clew, teaches us 
navigation in the mornings. 
fun, but I must say I should like to learn 
something, and at present I don’t quite 
see how Iam to. The fellows lead poor 
old Clew an awful life; he can’t manage 
them at all. Fitzgerald, that’s our senior 
mid, always has an idea that the black- 
board wants painting, and he frequently 
contrives to get this done just as we are 
going to school, so that it can't be used. 
Clew has taken it into his own cabin for 
the last few days, so now the chalk is never 
forthcoming. We always argue everything, 
and insist on having everything explained 
to us about a dozen times, of course with 
the landable object of passing the time; 
but when the subject is more than usually 
uninteresting, we always try and draw Clew 
out by asking him how many horses he 
kept at Cambridge ? Itseems he was in- 
tended to be a parson, and so he spent a 
year at the University. He is never tired 
of talking of it; and he must bé very ill- 
tempered indeed if we cannot draw him 
in that quarter. You will think we are 
very bad boys, dear mother, but I don’t 
think you would relish going to school on 
a very hot sub-tropical afternoon, after 
you had been hard at work on your legs 
from six in the morning, or up half the 
night on watch. Clew’s very good to me, 
however, and always ready to give me a 
private lesson in his own cabin. Such q 
queer place it is! He washes his own linen 
in his washhand-basin, and hangs it out 
to dry on lines stretched from bulkhead to 
bulkhead. He always looks very stout, 
but I have found out that it is half made 
up of rolls of flannel, in which he is per- 
petually enswathed. In the evening after 
dinner he always calls for a huge tumbler, 
and then settles down to a game of some 
sort with three dummies. But in spite of 
his eccentricities every one is very fond of 
him, and if I were in a mess I scarcely 
know any one to whom I would sooner 
apply for help. 

“ But I was describing the ship, wasn’t 
I? Well, next there's the upper-deck, in 
the stern of which the senior officers live. 
I wonder if I shall ever get there. Last 
of all comes the quarter-deck with the 
poop, under which the captain lives, the 
most sacred spot in the ship; I haven’t 
been in there even once yet. All these 
decks are bristling with guns, and between 
the guns are the men’s messes ; you should 
just see how bright and clean they keep 
their tables and all their gear. 

“T shall never forget the first day I 
went over the masthead. It seemed 
awful; the deck seemed so far away, and 
the ship wriggled about so, and the wind 
whistled so harshly among the ropes and 
spars. There was # considerable sea run- 
ning, and we had to hold on, as they say, 
with our eyelids. But somehow when 


It's great | 


one has to do a thing one does it, and I 
don’t mind going up to the truck now. 
“In the evening, just before dark, we 
are sometimes allowed to skylark, as we 
call it, on the quarter-deck. One of our 
games is called ‘Walk, my lady, watk.’ 
It’s good fun, I tell you. We all ts 
our handkerchiefs into tight coils, exch 
with a hard knot in the mudkile, then se 
blindfold one fellow, and he stands ov the 
deck, with his legs far apart, whik we 
stand at a little distance trom him end 


throw the knotted handkerchiefs along 
the deck between them. ‘Then some une 
says, ‘Walk, my lady, walk.’ Then the 


fellow that’s blindfolded has to walk, and 
of course it isn’t very long before he 
touches somebody’s handkerchief. That 
somebody has to run as hard as he can 
pelt round the mainmast and back again, 
followed by all the fellows laying into 
him as hard as they can. and then he 
takes his place at being blindfolded. It’s 
a rough game; but there's lots of fun in 
it, and lots of exercise, which is what we 
want. Buggins, our marine, is a capital 
old fellow. He does any imaginable thing 
for us, washes our clothes, sews on our 
buttons, cuts our hair, &c., kc. Iam con- 
fident I should often be in trouble if it 
weren't for his thoughtfulness. He’s up 
to all sorts of useful little tricks and dodges 
which no one but a seaman or marine 
would ever think of. I wish you could 
see our men in their messes; you'd think 
that they'd never, settle down in so small 
a space; but they do, and they seem to 
enjoy life very much indeed. They seem 
to have had a difference about the cocoa 
and sugar in Buggins's mess, for I notice 
they always mix it all together most care- 
fully. It scems, by the time it takes, to 
be a most elaborate process; but the result 
is that all are served alike, and therefore 
none can reasonably complain, and I think 
it’s a very good plan. 

“T often hear the men singing on the 
forecastle in the evenings. You would 
think they would always sing very funny 
songs; but no, they’re generally quite the 
reverse, quite sad and mournful very 
often ; and they sing them in a very tender 
way with a great deal of feeling. But you 
should see them dance; you would roar 
with laughing. One fellow plays a merry 
tune on the fiddle, and then two or three 
others begin to dance, at first slowly and 
then faster and faster, with a great deal of 
stamping and slapping of thighs, their feet 
twinkling, and their eyes flashing with 
fun. Harry Mather, our yeoman of sig- 
nals, is going to teach me a hornpipe ; 
I'm afraid I shall never learn; it’s so in- 
tricate, and there’s such alot toremcmber. 

“ And now, mother dear, I'm quite sure 
you'll be wanting to hear how we spend 
our time on Sundays. 

“To tell you the truth it’s very hard to 
lead a good life on board ship; one hears 
so much bad language that it secms to 
be always ready to hand when anythvig 
goes wrong, and so it’s very diflicnlt ta 
keep from that as well as from other 1+:.-4 
habits. And then people here seem io 
have such strange ideas of religion. A 
good many people seem to look on it ju <t 
in the same way as they read their ott: or 
duties, as a mere matter of service,a this. 
to be put on or off like a full-dress s-: ¢. 
There are others again who do really c:.re 
very much for it, I believe; but thev have 
got a curious idea that it's impossible to 
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carry it out while they are serving, so 
they put it off till they retire. But I can’t 
help thinking that if our religion's worth 
anything at all, it ought to be strong 
enough to meet any kind of circumstances, 
so long as they're right and honourable. 
The great crux with some fellows is, that 
we are driven to church like so many 
sheep, whether we like it or no; and, in- 
deed, I often think it might be far better 
if the naval parson had to win for himself 
a willing congregation, like his brother on 
shore. And yet perhaps many a poor 
fellow may have been led, without know- 
ing it, to better things, by his compulsory 
attendance atchurch. Some striking lesson, 


or some earnest sermon, may have awak- | 
' few years earlier. so that I could have 


ened him. 


“We have very hearty singing to the | 


accompaniment of a fiddle and a flute, and 
the chaplain just talks to the men for 
about a quarter of an hour. But in the 
evening, at the voluntary service, if the 
ship’s going on quietly, and there’s no 
danger of a shift of wind, they'll listen to 
him for much longer; I like this service 
much the best. 

“The chaplain took me into his cabin 
the other day; I thought he was going 
to give me a lecture, and that I was in for 
it. 

“«Freeborn,’ he said, ‘you used a very 
curious expression the other day; did you 
really mean that you wished the Almighty 
to consign the signalman to perdition ?’ 

“Of course not, sir,’ said I, quite hor- 
rified at the idea; ‘ of course not!’ 

“Then he showed me the grammar of 
the thing, and how the full expression 
could be couched in those awful terms. 

“Of course you didn’t mean it,’ he said; 
‘but why use so dreadful an expression, 
neither wise, manly, nor Christian ? ’ 

“He spoke in such a kind way that I 
couldn’t have been angry with him if I 
had tried. He talked to me something 
like you would have done, mother, only it 
wasn’t half so nice. How I wish I could 
get half an hour’s chat with you now! 

“We had a close shave the other day. 
We fell in with three American frigates, 
on the look-out, I suppose, for our mer- 
chant shipping. Although there seemed 
to be every chance of our either going to 
the bottom or being made prisoners of 
war, we cleared for action, and waited to 
see if they would come up with us. It 

seemed very strange and awful to see the 


T= Vicer and Miss Margery came out 
of the vicarage gate one afternoon, 
and walked down the street together. She 
was talking gaily, and he smiling down at 
her in much content. He was an old 
bachelor, and greatly appreciated the 
society of his niece. Indeed, when Miss 
Margery came down from London on one 
of her frequent visits, the vicarage was 
quite a different place, and, as his house- 
keeper said, “‘ Nobody ‘ud take him for the 
same man as he was when he was alone.” 

“You are a good child to come back so 
soon,” said he. : 

“Why, Uncle Chris, I'm only too thank- 


' board for our washing. 


guns’ crews stripped to the waist and 
standing ready for action, even against 
such fearful odds. I was captain's mes- 
senger on the poop; the enemy came so 
near that I saw a white puff of smoke . 
leave the side of the nearest American, 
and the next moment the shot struck the 
water on our starboard beam, and then 
rebounding sank at the distance of a few 
feet only from the ship. But before we 
got actually within range of each other 
the wind suddenly shifted, and we never 
came any nearer to each other all day; . 
the next morning they were nowhere to ' 
be seen. So I have had my first spell of 
actual service before the enemy; but I , 
can’t help wishing I had been born just a ; 


gone to sea with Nelson or Collingwood. l 
Those grand times have passed away, I 
fear. And now we learn that there's every 
prospect of peace between ourselves and | 
the United States. 

“TI get ashore here about twice a week. 
As you know, Rio harbour is one of the 
finest in the world. I wish you could see ' 
the sun rising and setting upon the moun- 
tains here. 

“We are continually beset, koth on 
board and on shore, by crowds of pedlars, 
black and white, offering all manner of 
tempting fruit and native wares, particu- 
larly flowers made very cleverly out of the 
feathers of humming-birds. I have pro- 
cured some of these for you. 

“I wish you could have seen Boobyer 
the other day. There is’ a very stout 
negress, about five feet eleven in height, 
and broad in proportion, who comes on 
It seems she had 
kept back some of Boobyer’s things, in 
consequence of which he not unnaturally ; 
refused to pay her. She stared at him 
with her great goggle eyes, and repeated 
her demand, which was again refused. 

“©You no pay my vash ?' cried she. 

“*No;’ said he, coolly. ‘ You just go 
ashore and bring off the rest of my things ; 
I'm not going to give you a penny till you 
bring back every piece.’ 

“ * Now, massa,’ said she, sternly, clench- 
ing her glistening white teeth, ‘ you pay 
my vash !’ 

“A further refusal so exasperated the 
lady that she thereupon exclaimed: 

“«You no pay my vash ? you no pay 
my vash? Then you jes see what I do. 
I take you to de captain dis minit !’ 


THE TALE OF A PIG. 
AN ARCADIAN STORY. 


CHAPTER VY, 


ful to get here. Do you know, I've been 
indoors so much lately that I felt I was 
going crazy. The atmosphere of elegance, 
and mahogany furniture, and rep curtains, 
and regular meals, is fatal to my ideas. I 
got to be such a worm.” 

“My dear!” 

“Yes, Uncle Chris, ‘worm ’ is the exact 
word. I didn't know what to do. I 
didn’t want to work, nor eat, nor smile, nor 
read, nor—nothing. I came to abhor my 
kind. I felt I was sinking into the sere 
and yellow leaf.” 

Here Uncle Chris looked and laughed 
at her rosy face. 


“ And, suiting the action to the word, 
she picked up Boobyer in a trice, tucked 
him under her brawny arm, and, amid 
roars of laughter from the whole deck, 
proceeded to carry out her intention. She 
had not gone many paces before the 
struggling captive was only too glad to 
ery peccavi, and come to terms of uncon- 
ditional surrender. We always chaff him 
unmercifully now about his ebony sweet- 
heart. 

“ But we have just got word that they 
are making up the mail. Oh! whenever 
shall I be able to write again ? Our orders 
are not to touch anywhere till we reach 
Port Jackson. We shall be at sea two or 
three months at least. When we drop our 
anchor again it will be nearly Christinas ! 
It will seem strange, won't it, then? You 
will be wondering at the shortness of the 
days. On Christmas Eve you will draw 
the curtains close to shut out the sound of 


| the wind; you will light your lamp and 


draw your chair to the fire, and get out 
the large Bible. Outside in the lanes it 
will be very dark, and there will only be 
a very few people about, moving with dim 
lanterns here and there; but up in the 
church tower Ezra and his boys, Adam 
and Joe, and Tom Robbins, are sure to be 
hard at work ringing the bells. How 
different it will be with us! Christmas- 
time in midsummer, without a scrap of 
holly or mistletoe, among summer flowers 
and under a broiling sun. But perhaps I 
shall have a letter from you, and that will 
make up for a good deal. And very soon 
after we shall be on our way home, and 
we shall arrive in summer, perhaps in time 
for haymaking. Oh, mother! I never 
knew what home was until now! Give 
my love to Ezra and the boys, and my 
respects to Mr. Jollife when you are 
writing. 
“ Believe me, 
“ Always your loving and obedient son, 
“GEORGE FREEBORN. 


“P.S.—The whole midshipmen's berth 
sends compliments to Ezra and Mrs. Ezra, 
and hope that they will consider them- 
selves honorary members of the mess. 


| The Doctor hopes that his treatment has 


cured the bile, and that the general health 
has improved.” 


(To be continued.) 


“It’s no matter for mirth, sir,” she re- 
sponded severely. 

“No, my dear, certainly not; it was a 
very serious state of things.” 

“And I looked in the glass for crows’- 
feet, and dreamed that my hair was turn- 
ing grey.” 

“ It's very rough,” murmured the Vicar, 
but he probably meant the road. 

“At last I felt this must end, so I told 
Aunt Isabel that I felt I ought not to 
leave you alone any longer.” 

“Very considerate, I’m sure.” 

“ Yes, wasn't it ? And she gave me such 
a lecture.” 
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“Oh! What did she say?” 

“She told me I had most peculiar 
tastes, and it’ did not do for girls to be 
peculiar, and that it was so very queer of 
me not tolike stifling, fashionable ‘crushes,’ 
nor going to picnics in elegant costumes 


and gummy kid gloves, and chattering | 


inanities to curates at tennis; and I heard 
her telling Miss Greyson—the girls’ gover- 
ness, you know—that she quite feared no 
young man would ever think of proposing 
to me.” 
“T should hope not, indeed ! '’- said the 
* Vicar, with most unclerical vigour. “ Bless 
you, my darling—but you are a naughty 
girl, and you should wy and please your 
Aunt Isabel when you go and visit her.” 


“So I did, as long as human endurance | 


oung man, and listened with much 
| enignity to his spirited account of the 
| parish meeting lately called to inquire into 
the drainage of the village. 

“ The squire said, ‘Take it down Wood’s 
meadow,’ but the majority voted for a new 
drain altogether. And so they will eut 
one, I suppose, and carry the drainage into 
the brook.” 

“My brook!" ejaculated Margery, in 
horror ; “ what has my poor little innocent 
brook donesto be so treated?” 

“I did my humble best to deliver it, but 
Iwas sat on. ‘ Ye see, Muster Lancefield, 
you're no doubt the best judge o’ physic, 
and so as that ’—says old Stubbs— but 
I reckon we knows best about draining.’ 
So into the brook it has to go. It won't 


lasted, and when it wouldn't last any | 


longer I got you to send for me, which 
you did, like the dear charming old uncle 
you are. There now, you are laughing 
at me. You are very ungrateful, when I 
have come all the way from London to 
see you and try to cheer you up.” 

“Um,” said the Vicar, for just then 
appeared the affable young gentleman we 
know of. 

“ Good afternoon, sir. How do you do, 
Miss Margery?” said he, coming up and 
walking along with them. They strolled 
along, chatting of the weather, and the 
crops, and the last debate in Parliament— 
for the Vicar was a strong politician—and 
so on. 

“Haven't seen him lately,” thinks the 
Vicar ; but of course he turns up now.” 
Still, he was very good-humoured to the 


“That old hog again! 


foul your favourite haunt though ; it will 
be lower down the stream.” 

“Tt oughtn't to foul it at all; it’s a burn- 
ing shame. Can't you stop it, uncle?” 

“T fear not, my dear. I am in the 
minority there. I expect they would treat 
me as they did our young friend here,” 
said the Vicar, who often had to possess 
a big stock of patience over the doings of 
his parishioners. 

“Never mind,” said the young man, 
consolingly, “ Old Stubbs is bound to have 
the gout directly—always has it twice a 
year—and I’m his doctor. Won't I give 
him some black dranghts.”” With which 
she was fain to be content. 

“Do you know, sir, there's another row 
on about the old hog?” 

“Eh, is there?” 

“He can’t be found anywhere.” 


“T do hope he'll be found, he’s so comic,’” 
said Miss Margery. 

“T haven't heard of his being in the 
village,” remarked the Vicar, who did not. 
share his niece's affection for the hog, 
having painful recollections of that de- 
praved animal's sojourn in his garden. 

“Hasn't been seen all day; his dis- 
tracted friends contemplate dragging the 
adjacent ponds and rivers, and advertising 
in the ‘Times’ agony column to the effect 
that if he will return all shall be forgiven.” 

“Dear me,” said the Vicar, mildly, 
“T’'m going to see Mr. Pentelow now.” 

Master Jack turned and went with 
them. 

“You are not busy this afternoon, 
then?” 

“No, sir; not very. Seen all my 
patients early this morning, and I wasn’t 
going anywhere particular now.” 

He wasn’t. He had been hanging about 
that lane some time, having seen the Vicar 
and his niece from afar. 

Presently they came up to the farm- 
yard gate, and saw Mr. Pentelow mount- 
ing his cob to go after the harvest men. 

“Good afternoon, sir. Fine harvest 
weather,” called the Vicar, cheerily. 

The farmer looked testy and cross, in 


| spite of the glorious sun and grand “ carry- 


ing day.” He had just been lecturing Isaac 
pretty sharply, without much effect, as it 
would seem, and his brow scarcely cleared 
as he returned the Vicar's salutation. 

“Do you know,” said Jack, solemnly, 
as the Vicar and the farmer turned into 
the house to talk over some parish busi- 
ness, “do you know what I think?” 

“ How should I?” she said. 

“Well, I think that old hog is possessed 
of the evil one.” 

“Oh, for shame!” 

“Tdo. He disappears in an unearthly 
manner, and bursts up again when he isn’t 
expected. He is a terror to every quiet body. 
His eyes have a Inrid twinkle in thei. 
He isareprobate. Yes I'm sure that's it.” 

“ Hullo, Steve.” 

Stephen came up. 

“Old hog’s gone again ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Lancefield.” 

“Where to, eh?" asked Jack, with a 


grin. 
“ How should I know, sir,” said Stephen, 
innocently. “I went down the village this 
morning, but none of the old women had 
seen him lately. If you should happen to 
come across him perhaps you'll kindly tell 
us,” and he went off to the harvesters. 
There was surely nothing in this simple 
observation to cause such uproarious mirth 
on Master Jack's part, yet after a little 
half-whispered conversation between him 
and Miss Margery, she joined in and 
laughed as heartily as he. But they 
suddenly became grave as the Vicar and 
Mr. Pentelow came out of the house and 
took a violent interest in the view from 
the farmyard gate. So Jack went home 
with them, and got invited to dinner by 
the Vicar, whereby he had a very pleasant 
evening. For Margery presided at the 
table, and Jack thought everything de- 
licious; though if she had offered him 
stewed toads instead of cabinet-pudding 
and custard, it would have been all the 
same. And after dinner she sang her 
uncle’s favourite songs while he listened 
and smoked his pipe; and then she came 
and sat at the Vicar’s knee, and began to. 
talk in her quaint way, while he looked 
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down at her smiling, and stroked her hair 
gently. And the Vicar's mastiff pushed his 
nose into her hand, and gazed at her with 
slobbery affection. 

“ How cool and quiet this dear old place 
is, after stifling London. I am refreshed 
after only three days of it,” she said; “I 
teel as alive as possible to-night.” 

“That's well, my child,” smiled the 
Vicar. 

“I will not enter a nunnery, as I had 
thonght of doing.” 

“My dear!” 

“Indeed, ves, Uncle Chris. In the at- 
mosphere of Wimpole Street my feelings 
become depressed, if not depraved, and 
melancholy imaginings assail me. But 
be easy. I won't—no, if art fails—and 
times are very bad now for selling—I 
shall turn errandwoman.” 

“Errandwoman, quotha! ‘ Mistress er- 
randwoman, where are my pipes and 
tobacco I ordered from town, and the new 
coat I expect?’ ‘Alack, sir, I have forgot 
them,’ " thus the Vicar, derisive. 

But Miss Margery pursued her reflec- 
tions, unmoved by his raillery. 

“T shall have a blue cart—very shabby 
blue, greeny and faded in parts. And a 
grey ass with a rusty black tail. The cart 
will have a tilt over it of the colour of 
Hastings fishing-smack sails. That rich 
brown red, you know, my friends. In fine 
weather the tilt will not be put up. The 
harness will be tied together with string, 
and I shall beat the ass with an ash twig. 
I shall wear a black silk poke-bonnet, a 
red cloak, and an old, blue stuff gown, 
patched neatly here and there.” 

«And why patched, mistress?” 

“ Because of my decent poverty, reverend 
sir; and I shall have a cap border inside 
the bonnet. and I shall look very pic- 
turesque. I shall, by this means, turn an 
honest penny when artists come my way. 
They will instantly ask me to sit for them, 
and my conversation will be of such an 
interesting description that they will write 
a paper about me and put it in the ‘Grru's 
Own’ or ‘Boy's Own Paper.’ I shall vary 
my costume sometimes. I shall have a 
tusty brown cloak, and a grey one with a 
large white apron. I think you would 
find a shilling well bestowed upon me. In 
harvest time I shall glean, and gather 
herbs and simples, and make diet drinks.” 

“Heaven preserve us!" ejaculated Uncle 
Chris, with his face a-twist. 

“Harry Baldwin has tanght me some 
names of herbs that are good for cooling 
ointments. His mother is a wise woman 
of that sort. I shall have no megrims, nor 
rheumatism, nor blues. I shan’t be rubbed 
awry by the affectations of would-be fine 
people, nor sit in solemn drawing-rooms, 
nor have to talk when I don’t want to; 
and I can always chastise the ass when I 
am cross! I shall live to a good old age, 
and rest peacefully in a country church- 
yard, and the rooks will caw above me.” 

The old portraits on the panelled walis 
seemed to smile at her as she talked; the 
moon shone softly through the open win- 
dows. And, in the silence that fell upon 
them as she ceased, a nightingale’s song 
came from the garden. 

“Thus let me live anseen, unknown, 
Thus, unlamented, let me die, 


Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie,” 


quoted the Vicar dreamily. 
(To be continued.) 


MISTAKES ABOUT SNAKES. 


By Dr. ARTHUR STRADLING, F.Z.S., ETC. 


Author of “ Uut-of-the-Way Pets,” “ Alligators and Crocodiles,” ete. 


Part II. 


prmzet the tongue of the snake may have 
other and higher uses which are not 
understood, like the antenn# of insects. It 
may be an organ of touch and smell, for in- 
stance; snakes seem to test everything with it; 
or it may minister to some sense which we do 
not possess. It is thought likely that many 
animals have powers of perception for which 
we have no counterpart, and that they, there- 
fore, live in a world which we cannot com- 
prehend. We, of course, are compelled to 
look at everything through our five windows 
of sight, hearing, touch, taste, and smell ; 
and although we can imagine the possibility 
of a sixth sense, we can form no idea of what 
it would reveal. We are pretty sure that ants 
can see colours that are invisible to us; and 
that other insects, from their behaviour in the 
neighbourhood of each other, emit and hear 
sounds too shrill for our ears to detect ; 
you are aware how creatures can smell miles 
off what has no odour for us close at hand. 
Anyhow, there isn't much doubt that the 
tongue of a snake is a very important pro- 
perty to its owner, because the slightest injury, 
even to its tips, commonly results in the 
snake's death. It is not split for its whole 
length. but only a little way back from the 
end. 
put out, and curl upwards as the tongue is 


in the small snakes, with whom the move- 
ment is v much more rapid than it is in 
larger ones. It takes no part in the process of 
drinking, nor does it rerve as a lasso to catch 
anything, like a toad’s does. 
have red tongues, and some black— there 
is no rule about this--but the red ones are 
usually tipped with black. I don't wonder 
much that this sharp-pointed, stinging-look- 
ing tongue should get the credit of being 
venomous when it is shot out; of course, I 
need not remind any of you that the poison, 
when it e: , is formed and stored in two 
glands in the upper jaw, and is conveyed 
through a grooved or hollow tooth— the fang 
—-on each side in biting. Some time ago, a 
gentleman connected with the British Museum 
asked the captain of a ship bound for a very 
snaky part of the world to bring him home 
some specimens. The captain would not 
hear of live ones on board his vessel, and had 
no bottles or spirit to spare for the preserva- 
tion of dead ones; but he promised to kill as 
many as he could and extract their fangs, 
which was what the collector chiefly wanted 
them for. At the end of two years he re- 
turned, with over a hundred snakes’ tongues 
stuck on a card-board. He thought they 
were the fangs ! 

I was lying half-awake on a low camp-bed 
one night just outside Bangalore, sleep being 
ruined by the horrible little flies which utterly 
spoil that most charming station of Southern 
India through three or four months out of the 
twelve. At the edge of the pillow, between 
me and the moonlight, just on a level with 
my face and a few inches from it, was a dark 
triangular object sticking up. It might Rave 
been- well, anything almost, and I took no 
particular notice of it, until a black divided 
streak streamed up from its apex. Then I 
jumped, but before I could strike a light the 
snake was gone! 

Another question often put by those who 
look at snakes in cages is, ‘ Are they asleep?” 
One can’t possibly tell. They keep perfectly 
still and motionless for hours, and even days ; 


but their eyes are never shut, for the simple 


hile | 


The two points diverge when they are 


flickered; tapering to the fineness of a hair ' 


Some snakes | 


| 


reason that they have nothing to shut them 
with, being destitute of eyelids. 

Then about shedding their skins. When 
they are awake (by which I mean when they 
are not in their state of winter dormancy or 
hybernation) they shed much more frequently 
than once a year; a healthy snake casts its 
slough, as it is called, at intervals of from six 
weeks to three months, and this does not 
appear tq depend upon growth or feeding. 
You notice that its colours gradually become 
duller; then it gets dull in demeanour also, 
refuses to feed, and curls up in a corner as 
though ill. A very remarkable change comes 
over the eye, which, instead of being bright 
and transparent, is now opaque and thick 
white, like ground glass. For about ten days 
or a fortnight all these symptoms go on 
increasing, until it is quite evident that the 
snake is totally blind, and brilliant markings 
and patterns are often entirely lost, and the 
creature looks so dingy and dusty, as well as 
sluggish, that you would never recognise the 
bright, handsome, active whip or garter-snake 
which you had seen a week or two before. 

These changes are produced by the gradual 
detachment and separation of the outer skin 
from the layer underneath—of course, the 
snake doesn’t shed its true skin or hide, but 
only the cuticle, that thin white membrane 
which we see in ourselves when we raise a 
blister on our hands or have had a mustard 
poultice on. If you put a piece of thin tissue- 
paper over a picture, you know you can see 
the colours through it as long as it lies 
smooth and close to the painting, and you 
hardly perceive the paper at all. But lift it 
ever so little and the picture disappears, 
giving place to the whiteness of the paper 
itself. This exactly represents what takes 
place when a snake sheds its outer skin. 
‘The eye shares in the general opacity, be- 
cause, having no eyelids, the outer layer of 
its surface is cast off with the rest of the 
cuticle. The serpent's whole being reems to 
undergo a great change at this period ; snakes 
which are as a rule tame and gentle often 
grow morose and snappish, while one which 
is ordinarily savage may become quiet. All 
this usually causes a good deal of anxiety 
to those who keep snakes for the first time 
and are not prepared for it; and in point of 
fact the reptile really is ill, and in some 
danger at such a time, as snakes not unfre- 
quently die during shedding without showing 
a trace of disease. At the end of from eight 
to fourteen days the snake gets uneasy, and 
often rubs its mouth against any projecting 
corner of wood or stone; the skin splits away 
from the inner edge of the lips and turns 
back in two flaps, one over the upper surface 
of the head and one under the lower jaw— 
the wideness of the gape of the mouth allows 
this, as it extends so far back. If you take a 
muffin and cut it with a knife, as though you 
were going to divide it as you do when you 
butter it, and stop when you have got about 
three-quarters through, that will give you a 
fair rough idea of the extent to which a 
serpent’s head is split by its mouth. Then 
the snake crawls through, the skin turning 
inside out as it goes, the point of the tail 
being the last to separate, and it emerges 
glowing brilliantly, not only with its colour- 
markings, but with that beautiful metallic 
glistening or iridescence over all, has a good 
drink, and is ready to feed until it can hold 


no more. 
(To be continued.) 
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A CORAL PRISON; OR, THE BOY HERMITS OF THE INDIAN OCEAN. 


A TALE OF THE MALDIVE ISLES. 


By Davin Ker, 


Author of “ For Life and Death,” “ Through the Darkness," “ Drowned Gold,” ae. 


“ Ww Jake, what orders? you're our 

captain, you know,” said Bob 
Harris, who sat clutching the sheet which 
held their tiny sail, while Merritt handled 
the steering-oar. 

“Keep her well out to sea,’ 
answer. 
a bit, for the wind’s against us—it’s the 
reg'lar time for easterly winds just now, 
I reckon—but we'll get along somehow.” 

In fact the sail, small as it was, and 
rudely rigged on a spar just big enough 
to carry it, worked very well in this light 
breeze, and they were soon at a consider- 
able distance from Union Island. 

Thus did the young adventurers find 
themselves afloat a second time in mid- 
ocean, on a craft far too frail for rough 
weather, and with a stock of food and 
water which, although much larger than 
that with which they had quitted their 
burning ship, could hardly be expected to 
last more than two or three days. 

But, in spite of all this, they showed no 
signs of being anxious and downcast. The 
spirit of adventure was working into their 
blood, and after the wonderful experiences 
of the last few weeks, they felt equal to 
facing any danger, and overcoming it too. 

“Slack away a bit!’ shouted Merritt, 
suddenly, bearing with all his might upon 
the steering-oar. “Slack away more yet 
—get her head round—that'll do—hold 
taut. South-by-west’s the course—keep 
her full.” 

“Why, you're going to bring us right 
back again!” cried Bob, staring. “ Where 
do you want to go, anyhow ?” 

“To that island south of Union Islet. 
I know there’s one there, for I’ve seen it 
on a clear day once and again.” 

“Vat?” cried Karl Hoffmann, in 
amazement, “zall ve go to dem island ? 
Vy, just now ve hafe ron avay from him ! 
If ve do go back, den come ve out of ze 
fire-pan into ze fry!” 

“Not much, I reckon,” said Merritt, 
coolly. ‘Look here, boys—I'’ve been 
aboard ship with these Mohammedan fel- 
lers, and I learned all I could of their 
ways, ‘cause it might come in handy some 
time. Well, they told me that although 
they counted a Christian fair game when 
he was up and able to defend himself, yet 
if he came to them hungry and helpless, 
and in a bad fix, they’d be bound to help 
him, even if he was their worst enemy. 
They'd have killed us on sight if they’d 
caught us upon that island; but if we 
come to them from the open sea as if 
we'd been just wrecked, and never let on 
that we've been on the island at all, they'll 
be real good to us.” 

A momentary silence greeted this bril- 
liant idea, followed by a general buzz of 
approval. S 

“ Well, you're the boy to think of things, 
Jake, out and out,’”’ cried Bob Harris. 
“That's our game, and no mistake!” 

“But what if we mate Shamo ?” sug- 
gested O'Brien. 


was the 


“ We've got to stand off and on ! 


CHAPTER IX.—OVERHAULED BY A BUGGALOW. 


“Well, what if we do? 
know ‘twas ws that were on that island, 
for he never got a sight of us from first to 
last; and we must take good care not to 
let on that we know him. He’ll just think 
he’s been attacked by savages, or mayhap 
by evil spirits. We're all right, I reckon. 
Go ahead.” 

They held on their new course for some 
time, and the loom of land was already 
visible to the southward, just where 
Merritt had declared the nearest island 
to be, when little Louis called out sud- 
denly : 


“ See, see ! dere come von buggalow!”’ | 
There, sure enough, a good way to the | 


north-east, but apparently holding the 
same course as themselves, was one of 
those queer little craft (familiar to all who 
have sailed the Indian Ocean) which, with 
their low bows and high, square sterns, 
always look as if they were going down 
by the head. But, in spite of their strange 
appearance and small size—for they sel- 
dom, if ever, exceed thirty tons’ burden— 


these quaint little cockleshells voyage fear- | 
; showing marks of Persian or Arab blood. 


lessly across the open seas for hundreds 
and even thousands of miles, not only to 
Ceylon and the Malabar coast of India, 
but even to Sumatra, Borneo, and regions 
remoter still. 

“Well, boys, we're in big luck to fall in 
with, that craft,’ said Merritt. “If I'd 
had a wish given me, that’s just what I’d 
have chosen.” 

“Vat mean you, den, Yawcob?”’ asked 
Hoffmann, wonderingly, while his three 
companions looked up in equal amaze- 
ment. “Ifve zee dem not, ve komm to 
ze land all ze same.” 

“Yes! but don’t you see what a differ- 
ence this makes? These fellers "ll bring 
us ashore in their own boat and tell the 
story for us without our ‘needin’ to say a 
word; and I guess their chums at home 
can’t suspect our havin’ been on the islands 
before when they hear that we were headin’ 
toward 'em when first sighted. The other 
critters "ll tell ’em that we're a ship- 
wrecked crew, picked up in a makeshift 
boat on ‘the open sea; and I reckon the 
Maldivians ‘ll take the word o’ their own 
folks where mayhap they wouldn’t take 
ours. See?” 

“ Thrue for yez,” said Mike, admiringly. 
“Tt’s an illigant plan, sure, and ye’re & 
broth of a boy enthirely for thinkin’ av it!” 

“ Slack away the sheet a bit—we must 
tack and veer a spell, as if we weren't sure 
which way to go,” said the diplomatic 
Jake, seeing that the buggalow, with its 
huge sail of matting outspread to the 
freshening wind, was fast overhauling 
them. ‘Now, then, all of ye jump up 
together, and when I give the word, holler 
like niggers. Are you ready? Now/” 

The boys shouted with all the power of 
their lungs, and the next moment a faint 
answering hail reached them from the 
buggalow, which slightly altered her 
course, and stood right for them. 


He'll never ; 
| right away,” said Merritt, dropping over- 
| board the two hatchets which they had 


“Now, we'll get quit of these fixings 


found on Union Island, and the telltale 
newspaper containing the story of Shamo’s 
escape. “Them axes might have some 
mark on ’em that these fellers ‘ud know ; 
and anyway it’s best to be on the safe 
side.” 

Nearer and nearer came the buggalow, 
till they could all see plainly her sloping 
gunwale, her rude pole-mast of palm-wood, 
her great fan-like sail of matting roughly 
pieced together, her cordage of “ coir” or 
twisted grass, tough and hard as iron wire, 
and her big, heavy stern, all ablaze with 
red, green, and yellow paint, through 
which its two square port-holes peered 
like staring eyes. 

The dark, lean, blackbearded crew, clad 
only in white turbans and cotton drawers, 
looked quite as outlandish as their vessel. 
Most of them had the dusky skin, small 
sharp features, and slim, supple limbs of 
Hindus; but the two who appeared to be 
the officers were taller, larger, and fairer, 


All wore thick beards, while shaving their 
heads as smooth as a billiard ball, so that 
(as Bob Harris remarked with a chuckle) 
“when they wanted to be young again. 
they'd only have to turn their heads up-- 
side down.” 

Queer as they looked, however, the 
Maldivians seemed kindly disposed, and 
made friendly signs to the boys, who, 
rough and ragged as they were, and still 
thin and worn from their late hardships.. 
had a thoroughly “castaway” look. A 
rope, flung from the buggalow as she ran 
alongside, was cleverly caught by O'Brien, 
and in a trice all five were safe on board 
of her, after which (as Merritt had shrewdly 
foreseen) the islanders, not thinking the 
ill-made boat worth taking in tow, cast 
her off and let her drift away, carrying 
with her the only evidence which could 
betray our heroes’ secret. 

“Salaam aleikoom!" (peace be with 
you) said Merritt, who had not studied the 
ways of his Mohammedan shipmates for 
nothing. 

“Aleikoom salaam!" (with you be 
peace) chorused the Maldivians, evidently 

oth pleased and surprised to find a 
“foreign unbeliever’’ so familiar with 
their Mussulman forms of politeness. 

But from that point the conversation 
began to flag. Merritt, having exhausted 
his whole stock of Arabic in his first re- 
mark, was rather at a loss what to say 
next, so he contented himself with point- 
ing seaward, and repeating several times. 
with great emphasis, the Hindustani word 
“Ag” (fire), imitating with his hands at 
the same time the movement of lapping 
flames. 

The Mohammedans nodded, with a look 
which showed that they quite understood 
him, and produced a big bowl of rice and 
several large pieces of a strange yellowish 
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bn suistanee, which looked and smelt 
lees d leather, but was really dried 
fis avourite dainty with the Maldiv- 
ja.-. ‘The boys. too hungry to be par- 
ti lar, nmade a hearty meal, and then the 
ta. began. 


some Portuguese in their previous Indian 
voyages, while Jake had got a smattering of 
the Malabar dialect, which most Maldiv- 
jans know well trom their trade with that 
coast. On the other hand, the taller of 
the two lizht-complexioned men (who 
seeincd to be the captain) knew a little 
English, so the natives soon learned all 
that our heroes cared to tell. 

“You go wid us, we bring you to de 
Sultan,” said Captain Ismail. 

“The Sultan of Twelve Thousand 
Isles?’ asked Jake, suddenly recalling 
the native title of the Maldivian King, of 
whom he had heard many strange tales in 
Calicut and Goa. 

“Ha! you sabbee dat?" cried Ismail. 
“Sultan good man—glad see you. Yonder 
him island—Maleh.” * 

The boys looked eagerly towards the 
island (now full in view), and recognised 
with unspeakable amazement the tall 
spear-pointed crag with the three palms 
on its summit, the clustering trees below, 
the thatched huts among them, the corn- 
fields and plantations, and all the features 
of that phantom islet which had vanishel 
so strangely from their weary eyes on the 
memorable night of the storm ! 


CHAPTER X.—THE SULTAN OF TWELVE 
THOUSAND ISLES, 


(* this occasion the visionary island 
proved solid enough, and their land- 
ing was like a triumphal procession. 


ritt; “and they can't very well shut ’em 
up in houses that have no inside to them.” 

“T vondaire vat ze Sultan sall be like,” 
cried Louis. “ He sall hafe von big gold 
crown, is it not ? and ze fine diamond all 


F I | ovaire ze clothes.” 
Luckily Bob and Louis had picked up | 


“Well, I calc’late you don’t s'pose 
they manufacture sitch full-rigged kings 
as them in a one-horse place like this,” 


. answered Jake, disdainfully. “ More likely 


So: 


utterly unvisited are the Maldives, that ' 


even upon the principal islet there were 
many people who had never seen a 
“Faringi’’ before; and every one—men, 
women, and children alike—crowded to 


stare at them as if (in Merritt's words), , 


“they'd been Stanley and his men comin’ 
back from findin’ Livingstone.” 

One slim, large-eyed boy of twelve or 
thirteen, who had pressed himself into the 
front rank of the crowd, said something 
very eagerly to Captain Ismail, at which 
the latter seemed greatly amused. 

“ What does he say?” asked Jake, who 
was beside the captain. 

“He want know,” explained Ismail, 
“all white men small and no beard, same 
as you?” 

“ Well, tell him they're not, can't you?” 


he’ll be some dried-up old nigger with a 
bald head and a grey beard, and nothing 
on but an eveglass and a pair of spurs, or 
@ one-cent stamp and the rim of a sauce- 
pan!” 

The path that led upward from the 
landing-place now turned sharply to the 


' left through a splendid palm-grove, and 


came out upon a long, straggling street of 
native huts (with the usual wattled walls 
and palin-leaf thatch, giving them the look 
of huge birds’-nests), which the boys rightly 
guessed to be the Maldivian capital. 

Here the crowd was thicker than ever, 
and as they entered the “town,” a tiny 
child (which had been parted from its 
mother in the throng) was knocked down 
close to their feet. 

“ Never mind, chickabiddy—it's all right 
now!" said Bob Harris, picking it up, 
and stroking caressingly the poor little 
puckered face, which was just making it- 
self up for a good cry. 

The baby brightened at once, and Harris 
perched it on his shoulder, where it 
crowed and chirruped gleefully. But to 
honest Bob’s no small dismay, it seemed 
so well satisfied with its new friend as to 
be in no hurry to leave him. Twining one 
wee brown arm around his neck, it began 
to tug vigorously at his curly hair with the 
other, while the native lookers-on made 
the nearest approach to laughing aloud of 
which an Asiatic is capable. 

But just then one of Ismail’s sailors, 
who had quitted them at the landing- 
place, came hastily back, side by side with 
a tall man in a striped wrapper, who said 
a few words to Ismail. 

“ Sultan want make talkee wid you dis 
minute,” explained the latter; “we go 
right dere.” 

The disordered group was instantly re- 


| formed, the baby (to Bob’s gregt relief) 


cried Bob Harris, greatly scandalised. ; 


“A nice idea he'll have of Englishmen 
if he gets that into his head!" 

“Well, I reckon it don’t matter much,” 
said Jake, philosophically. “Guess the 
existence of the British Empire don’t 
‘zackly depend on the state o’ public 
opinion in the Maldive Isles.” 

“Prisident,’’ broke in O’Brien, “ didn't 
ye till me wanst that in thim Moham- 
medan counthries the ladies are all shut 
up, and niver stir out but wid a veil over 
thir faces ? Troth, they saim to be walkin’ 
about here for all the world like they do 
wid us at home !'"” 

“Well, I dare say they’re not so strict 
in these out-of-the-way places,” said Mer- 

* From this island the whole “Maldive” group is 
tamed Maleb-Diva (Malch Isles). 


given back to its mother, and away went 
the procéssion up the street to a high 
palisade, in front of which another man 
in @ striped wrapper, with a long Hindu 
matchlock on his shoulder, was walking 
up and down between two small iron 
guns. 

“Ship-guns,” said Merritt,“ come ashore 
from some wreck, I guess. They don’t 
amount to much now, though, by the look 
of ‘em. If anybody touched ’em off, I 
reckon they’d be like the musket that 
killed three men at one shot, the man 
that fired it and the two who stood to 
right and left.” 

A huge screen of matting slid back as 
they approached, admitting them to a 
large courtyard, at the end of which stood 
a queer-looking building not unlike a barn. 
Ona mat in the shade of its wide verandah, 
with a dish of rice beside him, sat a short, 
fat, grey-bearded old man, wearing a little, 


| saucer-shaped, green cap on his shaven 


head, and round his waist (tied by its 
sleeves) something that had once been a 
British soldier's red jacket, although its 
colour was quite hidden now by grease 


, and dirt. 


Poor Louis’s face was a picture when he 
saw by the low salaam of their attendants 
that this ugly old scarecrow was really the 
“Sultan of the Twelve Thousand Isles” 
himeelf. 

“Peace be with you!” grunted the 
King as the boys came forward, while 
their native companions fell back respect- 
fully, all except Ismail, who was to act as 
interpreter. 

“Peace be with the Sultan of Twelve 
Thousand Isles!” rejoined Merritt, rightly 
judging that this royal Tom Thumb would 

@ pleased to find a foreigner so familiar 
with his title. 

In fact, a greasy smile flickered over the 
old man’s heavy face as he asked: 

“Come ye from the setting sun, out of 
the land of Frangistan ?"’ (Europe). 

“Farther than that,” answered Jake ; 
“TI come from a great country between 
two oceans, bigger than all Frangistan put 
together.” 

The Sultan looked puzzled (as well he 
might, having never heard of America 
before), and asked a number of questions 
about this mysterious land, which Merritt 
answered as well as he could, though his 
replies, strained through Ismail’s exceed- 
ingly free translation, made the old king's 
bushy eyebrows bristle with astonishment. 

“ Bism’illah !”? cried he, “it is indeed 
a far-off land that lies beyond Frangistan ! 
Doubtless it is one of those desert isles of 
the north, where even the name of the 
Prophet (may his praise be exalted !) has 
never been heard.” 

“ Hasn't it, though!” cried Merritt, who 
had read Washington Irving's ‘Life of 
Mohammed’ thrice before leaving school. 
“Why, one of our great kessehgous [story- 
tellers] made a whole book about your 
Prophet, and wrote down everything he 
ever said or did!” 

“What?” exclaimed the Sultan, staring. 
“a kafir (unbeliever] write the acts of 
the Prophet?” 

“ Every one of ’em,” replied Jake, confi- 
dently ; “how he ran away from Mecca 
to Medina, and how he came back and 
took Mecca afterwards, and how he went 
up to heaven on a flying horse, and how 
he fought with Greeks and Jews and all 
sorts of fellows, and how they poisoned 
him at last with a leg of mutton—it’s all 
there!” 

Ismail listened in open-mouthed amaze- 
ment, and the old king’s eyes seemed to 
be starting out of his head. 

“ Mash’ Allah!’ (praise to God) said 
he; “even the uttermost isles of the sea 
have heard the deeds of the Prophet! 
Well hast thou spoken, O Faringhi, and 
the mouth that speaks well should be 
filled.” 

So saying, he squeezed some of his rice 
into a ball, and crammed it into Jake’s 
mouth with fingers which looked as if they 
had not been washed for a month. Merritt, 
however, knew better than to refuse such 
a compliment, which all the others (though 
very unwillingly) endured in their turn. 
Then the king said a few words to Ismail 
in an undertone, and waved his hand to 
show that the interview was at an end. 

The consequences of the Sultan’s favour 
were soon apparent. Our heroes were 
promptly supplied with everything which 
they required in the way of food or house- 
hold utensils, and established in a house 
a little way from the town, which had just 
been left vacant by the banishment of a 
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troublesome chief to one of the southern 
islands, the Siberia of the Maldive group. 

“We'll call it the White House, bein’ 
where the President lives,” cried Bob, as 
they sat at breakfast in the shade of the 
ample porch the morning after their inter- 
view with the King. 

“Much obliged, sirree; you're awful 


laughed Louis, pointing upward to the 
grim spear-like pinnacle of black rock 
(evidently the result of some volcanic up- 
heaval ages ago) which had been the first 
point of the island visible from the sea, 
and close to the foot of which they were 
now established. 

“No, I'll tell you what!’ cried Merritt, 


polite,” said Jake, bowing; “and it is a 
white house, sure enough, for it’s ‘most 
all coral. I s’pose that’s the Maldivian 
idea of a brown stone front. Well, it was 
real nice of that chief to get himself 
banished just in time to make room for 
us.” 


“And dis zall be ze Black House!” 


and we can just make ourselves snug here 
till the westerly winds set in, and then 
get these fellows to run us across to India 
in one of their trading boats.” 

Poor Bob! He quickly discovered that 
he was exulting too soon. The words 
were hardly spoken when a man was seen 
coming slowly up the path leading from 


“* A tiny child was knocked down close to their feet.” 


“We'll call it ‘Mount Grant.’ Mayhap 
the old Gineral'll still be alive when we 
git back, and I cale’late it ‘ll kinder please 
| him to know that somebody’s thought of 
| him out here in the middle of the sea.” 
“Right you are,” said Bob, heartily. 
“Well, it’s all gone off grandly, and no 
mistake. Everybody’s friends with us, 


the town, whose appearance struck Farr 
and Merritt as being somehow familiar + 
them. And well it might be; for the ne: 
glance showed them, too plainly te ] 
mistaken, the tall, gaunt figure and wolf; 
eyes of Shamo! 


(To be continued). 
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POMPHOLUGOPAPHLASMA. 


A SCHOOL STORY. 


By Rev. A. N. MAAN, M.A., F.G.S. 


Author of “ Beware of the Hydrophagon,” “ Uncle Towser,” ete. 


MPHOLUGOPAPHLASMA! There's a word 
for you, boys, and no mistake! I 
don’t believe you ever heard of it before, 
and you certainly will not find it in any 
English Dictionary. But just get hold of 
the Greek Lexicon and see how grand it 
looks in all its native war-paint! Ay, it 
tsa grand word! I feel inclined to take 
off my hat and make a low salaam, and 
then shake hands with that word, every 
time I meet it, which happens very often, 
for the Greek Lexicon is a familiar ac- 
quaintance, and in my own particular copy 
that word is decorated in a manner that 
arrests the eye. So that whenever my 
researches lie in the region of P, I come 
across that word and greet it at least with 
a pleasant smile, for it isas noble a mouth- 
ful of Greek as ever was uttered! Its 
foster-father was named Aristophanes, and 
his fame deserves to be immortal for 
adopting it, if for no other reason. 
lam surprised that I have never met 
with that word in any English book. Some 
writers are fond enough of airing a little 
Greek now and then; but not one seems to 
have selected my friend and trotted him 
out. All the better ; novelty is charming. 
My object will be to introduce the word to 
public notice. And what better opportu- 
nity could be found than to talk a little 
abont it in the B. O. P.? I believe girls 
tead this magazine quite as much as boys 
do; judging from personal experience I am 
convinced they dv. Old boys, as well as 
young boys, read it; why not old girls as 
Well as young girls? Nothing invidious 
is intended in this last remark; no girl is 
old so long as she is young. But, at any 
rate, if boys old and young, and girls old 
and young, do very generall:’ read this 
Paper, no better occasion could be found 
for bowing my majestic friend into the 
room. Majestic, do I callhim? Ishonld 
think so! “He belongs to a princely caste. 
He stands forward in a class of words 


CHAPTER I. 


' sound or idea which it expresses. It is the 


“imitation of the sense by the sound,” 


’ whether in words as taratantara, the blast 


which, to my mind, have as good claim to | 


that epithet as any others. And I think 
my friend ought to come at the very head 
of the class—top boy. I don’t believe you 
will find another to beat him in any lan- 
guage under the sun. There is a noble 
little specimen in the Hebrew tongue, and 
I daresay there are others ; unfortunately 
my acquaintance with Hebrew is so limited 
that I cannot pronounce an opinion on that 
question. But the little nobleman to whom 
Tallude is as short as his Greek relation 
is tall. It is—to-hom, Hebrew for “the 
deep.” Pronounce it properly, please ; the 
first syllable short, as in “ top,” with the 
final “p"’ omitted; and the last syllable 
long, as in ‘“‘ Home, sweet home "—dwell- 
ing upon the vowel as long as your breath 
will hold out. It will give you the idea of 
sinking down into deepest depths, deeper 
and deeper still. 

Well now, this class of words is labelled 
by a fairly long title—to wit, onomato- 
pic; and, as you probably know, that 
means making the very name you wish to 
Tepresent, forming the word into the actual 


| attention. 


of a trumpet, bow-wow, cuckoo, splash ; or 
in lines, as “ Shocked like an iron-clanging 
anvil banged with hammers ;"" quadrupe- 
dante putrem sonitu quatit ungula cam- 
pum. The best poets in all languages, 
it is said, enjoy thus stringing expressive 
words together to bring vividly before the 
reader the sound or scene described. 

I remember well my introduction to the 
word which stands at the beginning of this 
chapter. It happened in this way. One 


my friend Smith at the Chain Bridge Inn, 
Berwyn, in the Vale of Llangollen. That 
romantic little hostelry is situated on the 
banks of the brawling Dee. There is a 
station just opposite. You step out of the 


down the steep embankment, and cross the 
river by the quaint old bridge, and there 
yon are at the very door. That was the 
order of proceeding some fifteen years ago. 
Now I believe the inn has developed into 
a far more pretentious hotel. They have 
“restored” the bridge, and, as some would 
think, have done their best to banish from 


| that lovely spot the genius of romance, 


and frighten away the coy nymphs of river, 
glade, and hill, to some more sequestered 
haunt. I can only remember the place in 
its Arcadian simplicity, when truly it was 
one of ideal loveliness, only in some mea- 
sure spoilt by the remarkably plain and 
unromantic cottages, whitewashed and 
slate-roofed, which try to ruin the artistic 
beauty of many a Welsh landscape. 

We were walking one day along the 
margin of the Dee. We had reached a 
spot where the precipitous bank descended 
some twelve feet to a deep broad pool, 
when Smith, who was of the sons of the 
giants in muscular strength, took up a huge 


' fragment of rock—such as an Homeric hero 


might have hurled against his adversary’s 
head —and poised it like an athlete pre- 
paring to put the shot. “ Now listen,” 
quoth he, “ with all your ears, and tell me 
what this rock says when it dives into that 
pool.” I pricked up my ears and was all 
With the full force of his 
brawny arm Smith put the rock. It took 
a magnificent header into the wine-dark 
pool. The cloven waters uprose in a lus- 
trous crystalline fountain, then sank and 
broke into a tumultuous confusion of curds 
and whey, which telegraphed its amaze- 
ment to the furthest shores in ever-broad- 
ening circles of wave-movement. But 
what did the rock say as it smote the waters 
and sank to their lowest depths ? I thought 
a while, and then pronounced the word 
“Pomph!” |. 

“ Right you are, old chap,” cried Smith, 
delighted : “‘ the very identical verdict of 
Aristophanes two thousand years ago! 
Curious, if you didn’t know it. How many 
rocks must he have pitched into the deep 
pools of the Cephissus before he finally 


caught the full expression of the truth 


Easter holidays I spent a fortnight with | 


train upon the platform, pick your way | 


; table. 


, and moulded it into language! He went 
further than you, however. You have 
only caught the first syllable of that rock’s 
exclamation, or rather of the water's 
greeting as it received the rock. It had 
a lot more to say, surely. You must 
listen more attentively, old chap. Now, 
I will give you another chance.” 

He looked around and selected no small 
fragment of a mountain, and pitched it as 
before into the pool. I looked and listened, 


| and watched the turbulent commotion of 


bubbles and foam and circular undulations 
travelling with such perfect regularity to 
the shores. But never a bit could I get 
beyond the original “pomph;” and I con- 
fessed my inability, fecling sympathy for 
the boys who shy at the difliculties of 
Greek verbs. 

Smith said no more about the matter 
just then. We procecded on onr walk 
along the road that runs parallel with 
the river—past a lime-kiln, and, if I re- 
member right, getting up on a line of rails 
for trucks bringing slate from the neigh- 
bouring hills—past a salmon weir, and 
through the outskirts of Llangollen, turn- 
ing to the left, and crossing some fields to 
the famous Valle Crucis Abbey, an ecclesi- 
astical ruin (as the guide-book informs us) 
of much celebrity—a house of Cistercians, 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, founded 
about 1200 by Madoc ap Grvtivdd Maelor, 
Lord Dinas Bran, grandson of Owen 
Gwynedd, Prince of Wales. We visited 
that interesting ruin, and prolonged our 
walk over hill and down dale, returni: 
at dusk to the quiet hostel on the banks of 
the Dee. 

After supper, instead of proposing the 
usual game of chess, Sinith produced a 
sheet of paper, and wrote across the top 
in printed capitals the word— 


POMPHOLUGOPAPHLASMA. 


“There you are,” he said, “ that’s what 
the waters say when you pitch a big stone 
into a deep pool. What do you think of 
that?” 

He pushed the paper to me across the 
I pondered on it a while, and re- 
peated the word many times, and thought 
it very grand. Smith showed signs of 
impatience, and gradually worked himself 
up into a state of excitement such as I 
have seldom seen him evince, being a man 
of calm temperament. 

“ My good fellow,” he continued, “ isn’t 
it sublime—magnificent—the very expres- 
sion of the inexpressible—a triumph of 
articulate speech? Why, only look at it! 
Give me the paper; let me draw you a 
diagram of the whole proceeding, for I 
have often studied the word with practical 
experiment. The more I think of it the 
greater cause do I tind for admiring the 
sagacity of Aristophanes and the triumph 
of his patient observation, coupled with 
stupendous intellect !”” 

By this time Smith was busy with his 
pencil, and succeeded in making clear his 


views upon the, subject. 
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“Now, then—there—you see—of course 
—when the rock strikes the water it makes 
a great hole, driving the water downwards 
and outwards; and, as you said truly, the 
noise is ‘pomph'—neither more nor less. 
Well, the waters are parted and com- 
pressed, and by reason of their elasticity 
they spring back, rush towards the centre, 
and meet. Then following the direction 
of least resistance they rise in a tempest- 


uous column with a bubbling commotion, 
caused by the air carried down with the 
stone bursting upwards in champagne 
effervescence. There—like that. 


Well, ; 


then, you see how Aristophanes just hit , 


off all that fizzment and surf and yeasty 
bamboozlement in the continuation ‘ olugo.’ 
And lastly, the outspreading of the un- 
dulations, broad, liberal, regular, and per- 
fect as the vibrations of a musical note— 


(To be continued.) 


in such tranquil, stately contrast to all the 
fuss and flurry of foam and froth—that 
conclusion of the word ‘paphlasma,' to my 
mind, renders the whole as triumphant a 
victory of word-painting as was ever won 
by the human voice!” 

Icould only express my satisfaction and 
thanks to my learned friend for so lucidly 
explaining the process, and thus I added a 
word of potent meaning to my vocabulary. 


TAFFY; OR, THE TALE OF A GROUSE. 


A SCHOOL STORY. 


By Ascorr R. Hops, 


Anchor of “ The Parlour Boarder,” “ A Couple of Crusoes," “ Sister Mary,” ete. 


Sue passed for us in peace. I found 
myself more cheerful than I had been 
since the rape of the grouse. So many 


narrow escapes from peril on its account | 


encouraged me to trust that all would 
still go well, especially when, as far as we 
knew, no notice had ever been taken of 
its disappearance. I laughed at myself for 
having been so uneasy, resolving, all the 
same, to keep very clear of Taffy and his 
tricks for the future. 

But, after breakfast on Monday morn- 
ing, he and I got a fresh alarm. There 
appeared in the yard the Warden and Mr. 
Wyatt, accompanied by two or three work- 
men, who, moving about from one spot to 
another, finally halted within a few yards 
of the heap of leaves concealing—you know 
what. To tender consciences like Taffy’s 
and mine, it might seem as if they were 
on the scent of our secret and came here 
to a point. 

All the fellows were curious to know 
what these unusual proceedings might 
portend; then, when the masters went 
away, and the men began to dig a hole in 
the ground, it was given out: 

“They are going to have up the drains.” 

Taffy and I looked significantly at each 
other. In the public interest now drawn 
upon this commonly deserted corner, we 
had cause to dread it might yet come to 
light. But Mr. Wyatt turned back to warn 
us off—for fear of infection, I suppose— 
froin the scene of those operations. Almost 
immediately afterwards we had to go into 
school. 

It was the day of the monthly examina- 
tion; and, instead of our own jocular 
master—a good-natured fellow on the 
whole, though he did give punishments 
rather freely—my form had to deal with 
Mr. Batt, whom we found in a very bad 
humour. Not only had he been unable 
to lay hands on Conington’s Virgil, but, 
whereas we were in the Medea of Euri- 
pides, through some mistake he had under- 
stood it was the Alcestis. We inwardly 
chuckled to think how he must have 
coached up the wrong book, and how 
puzzled he would be to examine us in the 
right one. While we did a paper on Virgil, 
for which an hour was allowed, we could 
see him earnestly studying under cover of 
his desk, and guessed how he was trying 
to prepare himself to play the strict in- 
quisitor on short notice. 


+ till he sent round to collect our papers; 


' I am not going to be bullied!” 


CHAPTER V. 


His Virgil paper, from want of Coning- | 
ton’s help, turned out a ludicrously easy { 
one, and most of us had finished it long be- 
fore the end of the hour. Then we sat idle 


and, having nothing else to do, I supplied 
him with an opportunity of venting his 
crossness. 

“The workmen may be turning over 
those leaves,” I whispered to Taffy. “Or 
James will be coming to take them away.” 

“ Let him!” answered he, in his happy- 
go-lucky mood again. 

“ All very well to say let him ; but that’s 
not the way you talk sometimes about it.” 

“ It's all night! Don’t bother any more 
about it.” 

As thus we were confabulating, Mr. 
Batt came behind us and knocked our 
heads violently together. 

“What's that for, sir?” exclaimed 
Taffy. 

“You know very well I allow no whis- 
pering in school. You are not with Mr. 
Peagewood now, and you mustn't play the 

fool.” : 

“JT wasn’t playing the fool! ” muttered 
Taffy, glaring at him; and we all looked 
glum, for we were not used to a master , 
laying hands on us in this irregular fashion, 
and silently resented his bullying ways. 
Then some of us were moved to grin when 
our eccentric schoolfellow spoke up in a 
whining stutter, “I don’t know what play- 
ing the fool means—I never do it, sir!” 

Mr. Batt, frowning darkly, said nothing 
more, but made Taffy change his place 
to sit at the next desk. There presently 
he scribbled me & note, and was handing 
it to his neighbour to be passed on—of | 
course something about the grouse, which 
from first to last was destined to hatch so 
many annoyances! But the master’s sharp 
eye detected it, and naturally he at once 
suspected cribbing. 

“ Bring that to me!” he cried, and flew 
into passion when Taffy coolly snatched 
back the note to tear it into pieces. 

Mr. Batt rushed up to him, caught his 
hand, and set to drumming on his knuckles 
with the butt end of a heavy paper-knife. 
But Taffy did not submit meekly to this 
torture. He wrenched his hand loose, 
and sprang on to the floor, crying out ex- 
citedly : 

“T won't stand it! You have no right! 


“Silence, sir!’ bellowed Mr. Batt. 
“Silence !”’ he repeated, with an angry 
glance round the room, for the rest of us 
had begun to stamp with our feet, applaud- 
ing Tatty in his new character as champion 
of popular liberties. 

“T won't be silent!" spluttered Taffy. 
“T shall complain to the Warden.” 

We stamped and shuftled louder than 
ever at this; and Mr. Batt seemed to be 
a little staggered, for he knew the Head 
would not fail to condemn his illegal prac- 
tices. 

“Go to the Warden, then, and tell him 
you were caught cribbing in examination!’ 
he said sarcastically. 

“T wasn’t cribbing. I was only writing 
anote to a fellow. I'll tell you what it 
said, if you like. It was something about 
a thing he and I had hidden. 

The unspeakable idiot! Isat on thorns 
for what he seemed on the point of blurt- 
ing out, when luckily Mr. Batt, no less 
excited than himself, cut him short with = 

“Hold your tongue, sir! Sit down, 
and say no more about it; but don't: let 
me catch you again.” 

“T will not sit down, unless you give 
me your word of honour not to hit me 
again,” answered Taffy, in what was for 
him quite a dignified tone, swelling with 
the novel pride of having got the whip 
hand of a master. “If you touch me, I 
go straight to the Warden.” 

For Mr. Batt had made a threatening 
stride towards him, but now drew back 
and stood impotently staring at this defiant 
pupil. You may imagine what eyes we 
kept bent upon them, and how amazed 
we were to see Taffy playing the hero— 
the last fellow we should have expected to 
see standing up to our Jabberwock. 

“Well done, Taffy! don’t give in! °* 
was heard in audible murmurs, while the 
baftled tyrant, divided between rage and 
pradende, did not know what to say or 

lo. 

I can't tell how this deadlock of disci- 
pline would have come to an end, if at 
that moment a diversion had not taken 
place to cover Mr. Batt’s confusion, evex 
as the gods of old were in the way of sena- 
ing some timely cloud to hide their fa- 
vourites in the hour of luckless battle. 4 
thing happened such as was never know 
before or since in the chronicles of ota 
school. You may think it could not hay 
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pen; but I speak of that which I heard 

and saw, and there are hundreds of living 

men to bear out my tale. 

From the yard without rose a sudden 
tumult of shouts, and the tootling of horns, 
and the cracking of whips, and the baying 
of dogs—strange disturbance to its wonted 
solitude at this hour! With one accord 
we ran to the windows, forgetful of all 
control, to see below a pack of foxhounds 
that had burst into our scholastic precincts 
and were ravening through the court, even 
over that sacred patch of turf before the 
chapel, without the least fear of getting 
five hundred lines each. After them 
clattered in two huntsmen in pink and 
half a dozen sportsmen in plain clothes— 
for it was only a cub-hunting day—all 
brought to a stand in our courtyard, which 
had po other outlet open for horsemen 
than the great gate. Thus Diana came to 
usurp the reign of Minerva! 

What an excitement there was among 
us at the sight! Who could hope to keep 
boys to their books with such music draw- 
ing them like the Pied Piper's? We 
pressed at the windows, struggling and 
craning our necks for a look, expecting 
to see a fox killed before our very eyes. 
Most of us were country lads, devoted to 
that dearest idol of Englishmen. They 
soon saw that the hounds must be at 
fault, that hard-pressed Reynard had pro- 
bably sought refuge among us, and might 
now—rapturous thought !—be slily steal- 
ing about the school premises, where it 
could haply fall to our lot to unearth and 
bring him to bay. 

Heads came crowding at other windows, 
all turned upon the arena below, where 
fortune had provided such a stirring spec- 
tacle to break the monotony of Greek and 
Latin. Our masters were not stocks and 
stones, though of Mr. Wyatt and one other 
strict disciplinarian it was said that they 
made their boys work on through all the 
distracting din. But when the Head him- 
self and the Sixth appeared upon the steps 
of their sanctum, there was no holding in: 
my form for one. With Mr. Batt at our 
head, heartily glad, no doubt, of this inter- 
ruption, we streamed down into the yard, 
to mingle in the torrent of boys that burst 
out from all quarters. 

Our Warden, in cap and gown, was 
shaking hands with Lord Witley, the 
uaster of the hunt, courteously accepting 
iis apologies for their invasion, however 
inweleome in reality, since a pack of 
1ounds are chartered libertines, upon 
vhose intrudings even Doctors of Divinity 
uust be fain to put a good face. But the 
‘eneral interest was concentrated on the 
ogs themselves, gathered, sniffing and 
aving, round that hole the workmen had 


‘ftopen. Here the foxhad, perhaps, tried | 


> go to earth; but it was not yet deep 
nough to give him good hiding, and there 
-ere other ways by which he might have 
1ade good his escape from the enclosure. 
While the huntsman dismounted to have 
look, then drew his dogs off, trying to 
at them on the scent elsewhere, and the 
oys pressed eagerly forward, getting in 
le way, and all was noise and confusion, 
little incident happened to show how 
,en foxhounds do not always attend 
rictly to business. Some half-dozen ill- 
‘oken puppies, I suppose they were, 
-ywded_ out from the main body of the 
sek, suddenly threw themselves upon the 
zap of dead leaves close by. There was 


a minute of fighting and yelping, and they 
were seen to be tearing something to pieces 
—not the fox. Taffy winked at me, and 
sould back. We knew the meaning of 
this. 

As soon as the whip saw what these 
truants were about, he made for them, 
laying about him with vigorous cuts and 
cracks, which brought the riotous whelps 
to order, but not before they had torn 
their prey in pieces and gobbled most of 
it up, doing in a few monients that which 
Taffy and I had in vain been trying to do 
for the best part of a week. 

“A dead crow!” I heard somebody in 
the crowd say, with disgust for the low 
tastes of these hounds; but in my heart 
I fervently blessed them, whose greedy 
maws had swallowed up that incubus of 
mine. 

“What a pity we didn’t have it for 
supper the first night!” was all Taffy had 
to say, with so much more cause to be 
thankful for this deliverance. ¥ 

A private gate into the Warden’s grounds 
having meanwhile been opened, the hunters 
passed on that way, taking up the scent 
of their fox, which, however, they never 
found. 
our whippers-in, and went back to go on 
with examination work, as soon as the 
general commotion had settled down a 
ittle. 

Mr. Batt, who, in his character as a 
man of sports, had been much taken up 
with the fox, now said nothing more to 
Taffy about their squabble, but seemed 
tacitly to proclaim an amnesty. He was 
quite meek over our Medea, as if inviting 
us to let bygones be bygones; and this 


time, since he had no hard questions to , 
put, the form covered itself with cheap | 


glory. But what gave me far more satis- 
faction was to have at length got rid of 
the grouse. As for Taffy, so cock-a-hoop 
was he over the half-amused, half-as- 
tonished praises showered on him for 
having stood up to a master, that he ap- 
peared to have forgotten all the craven 
fears with which for the last week he had 
been so distressing me; and, to hear him 
talk, you would suppose there was no such 
thing as a grouse in the world. 

You may be sure I took care not to let 
Master Rees lead me into any of his scrapes 
again, either as accomplice or mere wit- 
ness. All my thoughts at this time were 
bent on escape from a so compromising 


We boys also were drawn off by | 


companionship. But Taffy was to me like , 


Sinbad's Old Man of the Sea. Jason could 
divorce Medea more easily than any of us 
get free from his study-mate. Once a 
term, indeed, we were allowed to make 
a change by mutual consent, but always 
with the limitation that the two boys in 
one study must belong to the same form, 
as they were supposed to do their work 
together. Nobody would make an ex- 
change for such a fellow as Taffy ; and, in 
the general shuttling after the Christmas 
holidays, he was still left on my hands, 
from want of any one willing and fitting to 
pair with him. 

For a few weeks longer I had to put 
up with this galling yoke; then Taffy him- 
self managed to break the bond between 
us. Henursed a grievance against Seton, 
who, he declared, had borrowed a pencil- 
case from him and never given it back, 
which the prefect denied. What must 
that lunatic do but break into Seton's 
study, lay hands on a box of biscuits, and 
put it up to auction in the hall, in order to 
reimburse himself for the loss he claimed ! 
There was naturally a great to-do about 
this strange taking of the law into his 
own hands. Some prefects would have 
settled the matter off-hand in a vigorous 
fashion; but Seton, distrusting bis own 
impartial judgment of sucha cause, thought 
best to lay it before Mr. Wyatt. 

The result of this, tacked on to a long 
list of misdoings on Taffy’s part, was that 
he became deprived of the most valued 
privilege of his standing, turned down into 
the “ Den of Cubs,” as we called the room 


; where the smallest boys did their work 


in noisy company till they had earned 
promotion to study rank. Next term he 
left our school, not without a strong hint, 
it was understood, from the authorities, 
who must have been aware that he was 
doing little good to himself or any one 
else. 

He did me little harm, in one way, not 
being the sort of boy whose example is 
likely to be seductive. But of the vexa- 
tions he brought upon me, this story of 
the grouse isaspecimen. Even though its 
spiriting away was no work of mine, and 
never came to be found out, had we both 
been called in question for it at once and 
well thrashed, justly and unjustly, by 
Mellish or some other muscular prefect, I 
believe I should have suffered less than 
I actually did through that “fearful wild 
fowl.” 

(THE END.) 


THE CRUISE OF THE CHRISTABEL. 


% By the Author of “A Trip down the Thames,” ete., ete. 


Parr III. 


bas wind died away again shortly after, 


and we did not fetch into Harwich, . 
where we had settled to spend the day, until : 


half-past twelve. We sailed up the harbour, 
past Landguard Fort, and, putting the helm 
down, brought up just opposite the Railway 
Hotel, among a perfect crowd of boats, smacks, 
steamers, and yachts of all kinds. _ 

Bill had been below for some time pre- 
viously, getting the dinner ready ; and by the 
time we had stowed the sails in correct har- 
bour fashion, it was on the table. After a 
pleasant dinner, which we lingered over until 
two o’clock, we went ashore for a stroll round, 


and spent the rest of the afternoon watching , 


the holiday folk amusing themselves on the- 
beach. 

Harwich is a quaint old town, and with its 
magnificent natural harbour is a splendid 
place for a yacht to bring up; but its great 
drawback is a bad supply of fresh water, 
yachts having to get theirs from Shotley, 
opposite. 

The old place must have seen a good many 
ups and downs in its time. How busy it must 
have looked when Edward III. sailed from 
here with two hundred and sixty ships on 
that bright 22nd of June in the year 1340. 
Two days later the French lost at the battle 
of Sluys two hundred and thirty out of four 


6 


hundred vessels with which they met our gal- 
lant English fleet. 

Harwich was honoured by a visit from good 
‘Queen Bess in the year 1561, when she stayed 
for several days at a house in the central part 
-of the High Street, at the expense of the mayor 
and burgesses of the town; and on her de- 
parture, she was graciously pleased to enquire 


what they had to request. The town certainly | 


lost a nice slice of royal favour that day 
through the modesty or stupidity of the mayor; 
for that dunderheaded individual, acting as 
spokesman, replied: “ Nothing, save to wish 
your Majesty a good journey,” on which Eliza- 
beth, turning her horse round towards the 
town, remarked in accents of surprise, “A 
pretty town, and wants nothing,” and so 
wished them good morning. 

It was three bells, or, according to 
shore time, half-past five, when we 
returned to the quay side, and, after 
shouting for a long time, succeeded at 
last in arousing Bill, who brought the 
dinghy for us. 

The crew were evidently asleep below 


—although Mr. Bill protested his innocence ; 
but the art of easily falling asleep is a kind 
of special gift with him. The heat from the 
foe’sle stove may possibly have helped, but 
I have frequently seen him take forty winks 
while in the act of washing up the plates and 
dishes ! 


Tea over, and some letters written home | 


and posted, which necessitated a pleasant row 
ashore in the dinghy, we spent the rest of the 
evening on deck, chatting over our prospects 
for the morrow ; and while the mate was busy 
pointing the ends of a pair of new, white cotton 
tiller-lines, Bill, spread out at his ease on the 
cover of the foresail, was eagerly devouring 
the contents of an exciting story. 

The evening was a very pleasant one, with 


searcely a breath of air stirring; and, as we | 
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lounged about on deck, we were in a fit state 
to appreciate it. But I had noticed that the 
glass was falling slightly, besides which there 
was a windy, green colour in the sky, which, 
although very beautiful, was not reassuring 
for our prospects of the morrow. Still, as we 
could not arrange the weather, the best thing 
was to thoroughly enjoy the present moment. 

The lights ashore gradually broke out as 
the evening drew in, and with the riding 
lamps of the various craft at anchor, and the 
red and green glitter reflected on the dark 
water in long drawn flashes as an occasional 
steamer came puffing and grunting into the 
harbour, it formed a scene one could hardly 
ever tire of; but human nature requires a 
certain amount of rest, and although very 
loth to leave the deck and go below, one of 


us alluded to the early start con- 
templated for the following morn- 
ing; and so, at a comparatively 
early hour, we turned in, and soon 
quietness reigned on board, broken 
only by an occasional heavy snore 
from some of us, who in our waking 
moments would have indignantly 
denied it. 


the breakfast ready on the cabin 
table byseven o'clock next morning. 
After that meal had been’ fully 
discussed, we discovered an absence of fresh 
tack in our bread locker ; so, leaving the others 
to make preparations for the start, O’Reilly 
and I went ashore in search of provender ; 
and, after a longish walk round the town, we 
came upon a baker’s shop ; and, with several 
quartern loaves under our arms, made our 
way down to the dinghy again through the 
still sleepy town. 

My prognostications respecting the weather 
turned out to be correct. A keen, cold wind 
was blowing in strong puffs, and a leaden- 
coloured sky, with plenty of flying seud drawn 
across it in rapidly moving masses, did not 
give much promise of a very fine day at sea. 

In the harbour there was a short, sharp 
popple on the water which gave O'Reilly, my- 
self, and the loaves aregular shake-up before 


According to orders, Bill had | 


reaching the yacht, but we succeeded in getting 
the bread aboard in a fairly dry condition. 
O'Reilly said he felt quite tender from the 
bumping, and remarked that that sort of thing 
would soon wear out the stoutest pair of pants 
in half their natural life. 

Frank and Jack had been busy in the 
meantime helping the mate off with the sail- 
covers, etc., so we immediately hoisted the 
dinghy on board and turned her bottom up- 
wards on the port side, near the cabin sky- 
light, where she was least in the way, and 
could be well lashed down if required. 

With all our haste it was nine o'clock 
before we were well under way, the anchor 
secured on deck and everything ship-shape, 
| when we went flying out of the harbour with 
a smother of creamy foam at the yacht's 
bows, the strong breeze making our topmast 
bend like a fishing-rod with the we'ght of the 
wind in the jib-headed topsail we had set. 

The bell-buoy off Landguard Point was 
tolling mournfully—as is its habit in a strong 
wind—as we passed it, making O’Reilly feel 
quite miserable, he said; and so to cheer 
matters up a bit he commenced singing a 
lively ditty, entitled “Shall I ever see my 
home once more?” 

“Oh, shut up,” said Jack, “you'll give us 
all the blues if you go on like that.” 

“This will give you a rare appetite for 
dinner,” said Frank, who was watching the 
curling heads of the waves gracefully break- 
ing over, and which were getting bigger as we 
stood further from the land. 

“Don’t mention anything about food to me 
for the next week,” said O'Reilly, hanging on 
to one of the shrouds, and opening his mouth 
like a gasping fish, “I’m beginning to feel 
queer already.” 

“ Well, sit down here,” said Jack—* this 
the hospital side of the ship—and make you 
miserable life happy.” 

The wind against tide was making the set 
very lumpy outside, and it was not until pas 
twelve o'clock, when we had reached Orford 
ness, with its high and low lights, and roundei 
the little spit of sand known as * Onioi 
Spit,’ that we ran into smoother water. 

I took this as being a suitable opportunit 
to arrange about the watches. We might pos 
sibly be at sea for several days, and it would b 
necessary we should have a fixed time for res 

When by ourselves Frank took the poi 
watch with the mate, while Bill and I share 
the starboard ditto ; but Jack wanted to tal 
an active part in working the yacht, ar 
O'Reilly, although feeling queer, wanted | 
join in as much as possible—“ not that I shz 
_ be of the slightest use, but it sounds bett 

(when you're ashore) to say you belong to 

certain watch—so I will join you, skipper. 

“ All right,” responded Jack; “I wall tu 

out, then, when Frank does.” 
| By the time that important arrangeme 
had been settled, we were off the pretty lit 
town of Aldborough,whose ancient site now 1] 
buried beneath some four fathoms of wate 

Dunwich soon came into view, and, althou 
a quiet enough sort of place now, this was 
olden times the capital of the Saxon kingdi 
of East Anglia, and a populous amd thrivi 
| port during the reigns of the Norman so 
reigns and early Plantagenet kings. 

In 629, when Sigebert, king of the E 
Angles, held his court here, the town tl 
stood on a promontory jutting out into the 
for about two miles, and covering the s; 
now marked on the chart as Dunwich Bai 

There is a tradition that south-east of 
town there was a very large wood, known 
the King’s Wood, which a thousand years 
was a splendid cover for game Of all kir 
but has now sunk down below the angry wa’ 
of the North Sea, which has played gi 
havoc at various places along this coast, 
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H™ settled on the wood and planed it 

up into boards, perfectly true on the face, 
edges, and sides, the next operation is to 
make out the shape of the sides of the cart. 
At first it will strike the eye as very low and 
long in shape, but it must be remembered 


the bars and raves have to be added. Fig. 10 
Fig 10. 
a 
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gives the shape to which it must be sawn, 
Particular care must be taken with the small 
proje. nat the end of the cart, for, being 
in a prominent position, nailing and screwing 
cannot be resorted to here without spoiling 
the look of the body. Mark the sides out | 
very carefully, by means of straight-edge, 
T-square, and the bevel, to the angle you 
require, and see that both sides are exactly 
perfect. Do not have vagrant pencil-marks 
about, as they are impossible to efface with- 
out re-p ning, and if allowed to remain show | 
with hideous clearness when varnished. 

There is nothing more exasperating than 
to find that, when cut, the worst side of a board 
has to be put outside or another one cut. 
Hence, think well before cutting. When the | 
two sides are cut out, measure them face to 
face to see if there is any discrepancy, but if | 
the second marking and cutting has been | 
accurate they should be perfectly alike. 

Both sides have now to be bevelled or 
‘sloped at the bottom and top, to be all in 
accordance with the angle at which the sides 
are set. The bottoms must be bevelled 
from the inner to the outer side; the tops 
vice versd. Fig. 11, a, shows more clearly 


Fig Al. 


-what is meant. By this bevelling the edges 
are flush with the bottom, n, when in 
place, and the top edge is parallel with the 
bottom. The bevel should be set in shape 
of a T, and the screw tightened at the angle 
decided upon. One side will form the acute 
angle, the other the obtuse. It 
to put the side at a great angle with the floor, 
a very slight deviation from a square form 
is most fashionable. Besides, the greater 
the angle, the greater the side-strain on the 
bottom screws. The question of angles 
settled, and the sides planed up to the 
requisite slope, they may be laid aside and 
the inner linings put in hand. These consist 
of strips of wood—oak or walnut—3 inches 
broad, 1 inch thick, and so long as to extend 
to the end of the body (Fig. 12). It will be 


Fig Te: 
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noticed that the slanting strip by the end is 
some distance from the edge. This is to 
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It is best not | 


Part II. 


allow of the hinged tailboard fitting into a | 


recess. The bars are attached with screws 
13 inch long, and stout in proportion. It is 
best to put 
resist the strain better thus. 
being screwed on, they must also be bevelled 
on their lower edges, and the top inside 
corners rounded off neatly. The bevelling 
must be the same as the outer lower side 
(Fig 13). 


The strips will have to be mitred at the 
acute corner of the front. When screwed on, 
the strips should be a clear inch from the 
bottom of the side, so that the sides slightly 


! yelled without the lap being cut. 


them in in zigzag form, they | 
But, before 


overlap the floor boards. This surplus can | 


be planed up before the cart is mounted. The 
sides lined, and well polished up, inside and 
out, the floor next claims attention. 

In very stylish carts this is made of dark 
polished wood, and very nice the effect is. I 
saw one the other day, and made a mental 
resolve to floor my next cart with polished 
oak, if possible; but if expense is an object, 
pine and ash boards neatly planed must do, 
and when painted and furnished with mats 
the effect is neat, if not so nice as the polished 
wood. 


For the following information about the . 


fitting in of the floor I am indebted toa series 
of papers by Mr. O'Dell in the Exchange 
and Mart :— 

Acouple of stout ash bars must be procured 
1} inch thick when finished, and about 3 feet 
3 inches long, and 8 and 9 inches broad re- 
spectively (Fig. 14). The 9-inch bar goes 


Fig 1h. 
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behind at the back of the cart. The best and 
smoothest side is selected and marked ; like- 
wise the outer edge, which must be planed to 
match the bevel of the end of the side (Fig. 
15). The inner side is rounded over so as 


Fig 15. 


not to present an angular ridge on the floor. 
Pine boards can be obtained a foot wide, and 
two of these should suffice; they should be 
1 inch thick when planed up. The depth of 
the rebate on the side is 1 inch, so } inch of 
the ash bars must be cut out at each end— 
and in this apparently simple affair is the 
great difficulty to be encountered. Each end 
and lap must be exactly true to the bevel 
(Fig. 16), and to saw a bevel requires a fine 
saw, true eye, and steady hand—to say nothing 
of patience. On the ends of these bars the 
rigidity of the cart depends. Gauge the ends 
of the bars 1 inch thick, and then set the 
gauge to the thickness of the rebated strip, 
and mark these on the top inside of the bar. 
Then get the ends to the right bevel, finishing 
up with the trying-plane. Test them over and 
overtillcorrect. Dosametoallfourends. Then 
cut the lap; mark the bevel on both sides, 
and saw carefully down to the 3-inch mark; 
then fix the bar end up in the bench vice, 
and cut down till the piece comes away. The 
game process is repeated with the other bars. 


“BOY'S OWN” RUSTIC CART. 


The pine boards have their ends simply be- 
They also 


must be tested over and over till the right 
angle is attained. 

Next comes the ploughing of the grooves. 
The pine boards being 1 inch thick, gauge 


Fig 16. 


the ash bars to the same, running a pencil- 
mark down to supplement the scratch of the 
marking-tooth. Then set the gauge again— 
this time to half an inch—and gauge the 
inside edge of the hind ash bar, then the 
sides of the pine bars, a (Fig. 16), and the 
inside edge of the front bar. The oufer edye 
of this front bar must be planed to suit the 
angle of the front of the body, as the foot- 
poard must lie neatly on it; but of this more 
in due course. 

Work the grooves a full quarter of an inch 
deep on each bar. Match-boarding can be 
obtained ready planed of any carpenter, or is 
easily planed up from sound deal. A mixture 
of white-lead and linseed-oil is to be brushed 
on to the inside of the battens, joints, and 
grooves. It acts as a preservative against 
rotting through damp. The footboard necd 
not be grooved, only the inside should be sloped 
down to fit neatly on the edge of the bar 
The edges, of course, must be bevelled to the 
required angle (Fig. 14). 

Screwing in the bottom to the sides come: 
next. Stout 2}-inch screws, No. 12, are needed 
alsoa 3-inch pin bit to fit in the brace. Car 
must be taken to bore and countersink th 
holes truly, so that the heads of the screw 
can be puttied up afterwards; 3 screws t 
each bar will suffice. The sides must be teste 
carefully with the bevel, now to be set full : 
the end of the slot. The screws should ¢ 
through the bars, transfix the lining piece 
and finish in the wood of the sides. It 
necessary two people should be employed « 
the bars—one to hold firm at the right any! 
the other to screw. Driving a 24-inch ser 
home in hard wood does not admit of divid 
attention, as I know by experience. 

Now, supposing everything screwed up 1 
curately and the foot-board sitting in at 
proper angle, the worst part is over. Ni 
comes the bar from point to point of the e 
which must have a good broad rebate wor) 
on its under inner side, so as to fiton to! 
end of the foot-board and overlap the e1 
slightly (Fig. 17, a). To these it must 
fastened with fine screws—about 13 inch lu 
well countersunk—which holes will be filled 
afterwards with a resinous stopping to be 
tained of the coachmaker—coloured to ms 
whatever wood is used. The cost wil] t 
few pence. This bar also must have its 
edge bevelled inwards. The hind board 
now be cut, and fitted in its place beh 
The back edges must be planed carefull 
look quite smooth and square, or they w 
not look well when varnished. Next ¢ 
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the side-rails—“ Raves,” as they are techni- 
ealy called. There are two at each side, 2 
inches wide x 1 inch thick, and the length of 
the top edge of the cart. 


It is best to take a 


couple of flat strips and clamp them upright, 
and at the correct bevel (see Fig. 18, a a) one 
cach end of the sides, with those handy small 
cramps of which every carpenter ought to 
have three or four. Put a piece of wood (a a) 
between the iron on both sides to prevent the 
uarks which will otherwise inevitably result 
(Fig. 18), The best pattern carts have two long 


Fig” 18. 


cross-bars to each side, and two short ones. 
These are cut at an angle (see drawing of 
completed cart, Fig. 28) and bolted through— 
cne bolt to each bar. The ends should be 
cut with a fine tenon saw, then planed up 
carefully, and the ends burnished with a piece 
of hard wood; this, in a way, closes the 
zrain, and renders the end more amenable to 
varnish. 

It is of the last importance that the bars 
should be exactly straight, and the cross-bars 
it the proper angle; also the bolts must be 
tadded in evenly—not in a wavy line. To 
out in the bolts, the long augur bit is used, 
shich must be inserted at right angles to the 
art sides, or else the bolt-heads will not sit 
‘eatly on the wood. 

The side-rails must be bevelled to the same 
ngle as the lower sides were, both on their 
pper and lower edges. The door, or tail- 
oard, has two long bars, and only one short 
ar in the centre of the board. The hori- 
ontal bars must be exactly level with those 
{ the sides. 

The sides completed, and the bottom in, the 
2xt operation is fitting the inside ironwork. 
he back stay (Fig. 19) is bolted on just by 
'e door, and the bolts (3 inches long) pass 


ough the side and the lining, and screw | 


» inside. In good work, the heads are con- 
aled under the last outside batten. Nothing 
oks worse than an eruption of ugly black 
ads on the smooth panel; so the cart- 
ulder must study to conceal his bolts under 
e two long bars fore and aft. 

For the same reason, the long hinges must 
set at the same angle as the bars of the 
or; so that the bolts used in securing the 
7 may secure the hinges too (as shown by 
tted lines Fig. 19). The end of the hind 
r must be cut to allow of the joint being 
cessed, and the door must shut truly and 
enly. 

A pair of angle-irons are putin front; they 


can be made by the village smith of half- 
round iron, 1$ inch broad by } inch thick 
—of course, in the thickest part—tapering off 
at the ends. 


inches long each angle, and are fixed with a 
small wood block between the upper angle and 
the cart side, and long screws passing through 
the iron and block and finishing in the fore 
long batten. 


The lower half can be attached 


to the floor by stout 2-inch bolts. The block 
of the upper part must be shaped so as to fit 
the side angle exactly, and should be the same 
wood as the sides. The side handles only 
require a reference to the illustration to show 
the mode of fixing them, 

The dash-board irons (Fig. 17, 8 8) should 
be fixed about 8 inches from each end, and 
should be perfectly true and firmly fixed up- 
right. The village smith must be called into 
requisition to furnish two inside plates to 
fasten through the end bar to the dash-irons, 
and bolt down the floor—1 inch x } inch half- 
round iron will do—with holes corresponding 
to those in the under plate of the dash-board 
irons (Fig. 20). 


It will also be necessary for the smith to 
make and fit the iron brace bar beneath the 
seat, and the angle iron ledges on which the 


seat itself rests. The first-named may be a 
bar of flat iron, 1 inch broad and } inch 
thick, and as long as the cart is wide. The 
second extends nearly the whole length of the 
first bar, to which they are attached each side 
by stout screws into the cross battens, besides 
through the bar itself. They must be made 
at the correct angle; simply at right angles 
will not do. The part on which the seat 
slides should be perforated with round }-inch 
holes all along, to receive pins on the seat- 
board, which hold it in its place. The hind 
door must have a couple of chains in leather 


These require to be about 12 | 


cases, to hold it in place when the cart is re- 
quired to carry one or two behind. A hook 
is attached to the first bar at the end of the 
angle iron, on to which the chain is put, the 
lower ends being fastened to staples screwed 
to the upper bars of the door. 

A couple of strips of iron (that known 
as coach-hooping) extend along the full 
length of the bottom, giving additional 
strength; it is screwed on with stout l-inch 
screws. 

A pair of door-fasteners such ag used on 
Whitechapel carts are preferable to spring 
catches, which invariably rattle. They cost 
3s. 6d. a pair through any ironmonger, and 
are screwed to the top raves of the sides and 
door. 

The body of the cart may now be said to be 
finished ; the ends of all the battens must be 
smoothed to the last degree possible to facili- 
tate varnishing —all projecting bolt-ends must 
be filed off—and the sharp angles of the nuts 


also. 
(To be continued.) 
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SOME WORDS OF CHEER 


The Rev. A. H. Drysdale, M.A., Northumberland, 
writes :—* It is a pleasure to testify tothe avidity with 
which boys in my acquaintance, big and little, devour 
what you provide for them, and to observe the mingled 
firmness and freedow of bearing they seem to catch 
from your pages, The B. 0. P. is undoubtedly raising 
the tone of public-school life so far as 1 have been able 


9,0 


“ An old Reader” sends us an interesting letter from. 
British Columbia, in the course of which he remarks :— 
“I do not know how I should haye got along lately 
without the B. 0, P. Ihave been all alone this winter 
on the ranch, which is situated at the Outlet, Kootenay 
Lake, ten miles from the nearest camp. Qur log cabin 
has four rooms, ten by twelve. This is a fine game 
country. Cariboo, bear, deer, and mountain sheep are 
pretty plentiful. But the only drawback is the Indians, 
who hunt with dogs and scare the game all over the 
country. Ihave been using a Sharp 44 rifle this last 
winter, but now I have got a new Winchester, and ex- 
pect to have a lively time bear-hunting. We have a 
steamboat running once a week, and on its next trip in, 
Texpect the March and April numbers of the B. 0. P., 
which have to go first to Victoria, and then to be re 
mailed through the States. hen in Eugland one is 
apt to get ‘riled’ when one misses a number (which I 
have not done yet), but here the case is decidedly better 
late than never. Indeed, when the mail-carrier in 
December brought the tirst numbers of the new volume 
I went to my room and stood on my Lead 1” 


From Chicago comes a very kindly letter from “A 
Reader from the First,” who offers to do anything in 
his power for a paper that has proved of such real ser- 
vice to him. “I would be very glad indeed,” be con- 
cludes, “to do anything for such a splendid paper (the 
ike of which is not known here) and for its happy 
readers.” 


A Indy reader writes from Copenhagen under date of 
September 29 :—‘Eight years ago, while at school at 
Edinburgh, I began to take the B. 0. P., and have con- 
tinued doing so all these years, even after my return to 
the West Indies. At present T am in Copenhagen, on 
a visit, and write to let you know low much I have 
enjoyed reading Mr. Muiro's story of ‘The Wire and 
the Wave’ It interested me more perticularly on 
account of its descriptions of life and scenes in the 
West Indies, which are go familiar to me. Mr. Munro's 
account of the market-women entering town laden with 
fruit, and the bull-carts of canes being driven to the 
factories, reminded me go much of my home that I 
could not resist writing and letting you know of how 
much interest it has been to me. It struck me as 
singular that so many of Mr. Munro's names of places 
and plantations are s0 much like those in ‘Santa Cruz,’ 
where I was born. The lady at whose house I am 
staying ia also a West Indian, and she remembers 
having met a Mr. Munro at Biilow’s Minde in Santa 
Cruz in the year 1874, when the cable was being laid 
that communicated Santa Cruz with other parts. Mr. 
Munro's description in your interesting paper of the 
boarding-house he stopped at in every way corresponds 
with Bulow's Minde, which was at that timea bonrding- 
house. Mr. Munro'also mentions that the island he 
stayed at was one of the healthiest. Santa Cruz is con- 
sidered the healthiest, and is often called ‘The Garden 
of the West Indies’ "Santa Cruz was the name given 
by the Spaniards to it when they owned it ; but now it 
ig generally called St. Croix.” 
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Correspondence. 


Tame Rats (P. J. B.).—Milk-sop, potatoes, in, 

‘ “bread-crusts, ripe fruit, canary-seed. Li 
‘ Wrak Eyes (S.A.N.).—It is from debility. Exercise, 
cold bath, fresh air, and good food. Cod-liver oil, and 


now and then a fortnight’s course of tincture of iron. 
Don't smoke. 


Gmv's Query (Amy G. L.).—1. We do not know the 
book You mean. 2 A little cold cream or rose 
glycerine will protect the face from the frost. But 
te) pot come into a warm room immediately from out 
of doors, 


MAnsixins (W. of Del.).—Do not give hemp ; {t fattena. 
Keep warm and clean. Green food of different sorts, 
and pure water. Do not forget gravel. The cage to 
be large and roomy. 


RABBIT BECOMING VICIOUS (Laddie C.).—They do at 


times when improperly cared for. Give more exer- 
cise. Perhaps you never let him out. 


Wuicn Unrverstry (Anxious).—Like yourself we 
favour tone of Cambridve. The weakness will leave 
you if you fight against it, and PRAY. 


BLANKETS oR SHEETS (B. C.).— Sleeping between 
woollen shecta is better in the circumstances men- 
tioned than using linen or cotton ; and safer too, 


KREPING SQUIRREL (Pet).—If you keep all surround- 
ings perfectly clean, and usc ‘a little Sanitas (toilet 
fluid), you will not be troubled with any bad smell, 


Vanrtors (Esca).—1, No, you do not want a license to 
carry a jnck-knife, nor a jucklaw either. 2, No, but 
may have, 3, Deweiaws are liked by most judges of 
St. Bernanls. 


JOHN Manpvea (Malta).—The words are certainly not 
Hebrew, but what they are, except street Italian of 
the period, no one has ventured to suggest. In Cary's 
“Dante.” of whieh an edition, price zs, is published 
in the Chai by F, Warne & Co., there is 

the “ Life of Benve- 

¢. vii, Benvenuto says he 

Satan! Allez paix!" in 

And “aleppe” may be the 


ix 
the Paris court ul justice. 
Allez paix!" 


C. Janvis and Drerroot.—For information regarding 
candidates for the Metropolitan Police, land or 
water, apply to the Chief Commissioner, Scotland 
‘Yani, 8.w. 


J. A. N.—Macramé work is more suited for girls than 

va, and instruction books can be had at ladies’. 

workshops, The twine is made by Walter Evans & Co., 
of Derby, and probably by others, 


A. B.C.—The Celestial Empire is China, and is said 
to be so called on account of its emperors being celes- 
tial deities. 

Scoria.—We have reprinted “Chess for Beginners" in 
“ Judoor Games.” 


Do.ruis.—Learn Spanish, Commercially, it will pay 
better than French or German. You can get in- 
struction books from Sampson Low & Co., Nutt, 
Trilbner, and several other publishers, All boys 
who learn Latin should follow ou with Spanish, 


J. G. Genrarp.—You will not do much better than 
Casgell’s * Popular Gardening.” but you might write 
to L, U. Gill, 170 Strand, for list of his books. Wood's 
“Good Gardening.” published by Lockwood & Co,, is 
a trustworthy guide. 


C. D.—All promotions to the detective force are made 
from the ranks of ordinary policemen. You cannot 
join us a detective. 

INSTANTOGRAPH. 
of Photography 

SAMno.—The most realable book on Natural Philo- 
sophy is Arnott’s, published by either Longmans or 
Churchill, but we do not know if it is full enough for 


uy a copy of the “ British Journal 


jong are ulmost en- 


The examin: 
vy and books would be of little use to 
you. A chief engineer may get £20 a mouth, a 
Second engineer £12, and a third engineer £7; but 
you cannot average such matters. 


8. T. Wapsworti.—“ Mary Barton” was written by 
Mrs. Gaskell, and published in 1848, It can be ob- 
tained in several editions from any bookseller, 


ConEctor (0. W. R.)—The reason we do not do all the 
things you mention is simply because we have done 
them all exhaustively before, coloured plates in- 
cluded, as you will discover ou referring to our back 
volume 

Eco Cot.keror.—The name of a firm who sells birds’ 
eggs, Will? There are so many. Try Cooke & Son 
of Museum Street, Gardner of Holborn and Oxford 
Street, Hope of Croydon. See ailvertisements in 
“Nature,” “Science Gossip,” and our monthly 
part. 

Ficure-nraps.—In the last paragraph of “ Ficure- 
heads of Famous Warships.” on paye 645, “ STERN” 
is a printer's error for “sTEM.” Please make the 
correction, 


PeLt 


tle 


WHEREAS 


ARMY ScHooLmasTERs.—Candidates for army school- 
masterships must be either non-commissioned otticers 
or privates of the Kegular Army, recommended by 
their commanding oflicers, or certificated —achoci- 
masters, or pupil-teachers who have completed their 
apprenticeship. If either of the latter. they must 
apply to the Director-General of Military Education, 
forwarding with their application the following cer- 
tificates or statement Ttitieate of age, statement 
of height, statement of the religious denomination to 
which the candidate belongs, and testimonial as to 
good conduct signed b, the minister of the parish or 
of the congregution of which the candidate is a 
member ; and it must be accompanied by a recom- 
mendation from the minister or from the managers 
of the school in which he has been employed. The 
best plan is to write to the Director-General of Mili- 
tary Education, War Office, s.w., and ask for far- 
ticulars to begin with. The examination is not difli- 
cult, Some years ago English history for army pur- 
poses used toend with Richard 111, but that may net 
be so now, 

Onton,—The field lens is the larger of the two glasses; 
that is, the one h the 2-in, focus. It is clear 
enough in the article. 

RANCE.—We had 


series of articles on “ Pottery 
and China Painting” in the sixth volume, You will 
find them in the November and December parts for 
1843, and the January and February parts for 1s¥4. 
We cannot repeat them, 

Heicut ov Boys (Equ —In the December part for 
8x8 we gave a complete list of average height and 
weight of British boys. A boy of 15 weighs 1027 
pounds, and is 62-24 inches high, One of 16 weixh- 
1190, and is 64°31 inches high. For the others you 
can refer to our table. 

MM. CaRTER.--March 25 used to be New Year's Day, an 
the week following was given over to festivity, whicl 
endel on the “octave,” that is, April 1. Hence th 
wind up with April fooling, and the end of the foolins 
at noon on that day. 

WATERPROOFING.—The composition used in the Army 
for waterprooting boots is made of a pint of raw lin 
seed oil, 3 ounces of yellow wax, 2 ounces of spirit: 
of turpentine, and 1 ounce of Burgundy piteh. Fir 
dissolve the pitch in the turpentine, then boil the 
with the wax until half an hour after the wax is dis 
solved, and then add the cold turpentine and pite!. 
Do the boiling in an earthenware pot out of doors, an: 
have the pot only half-full, to avoid accident, ax tl 
mixture is very inflammable. When you pour in thi 
turpentine there will be an effervescence, so pour i 
in slowly, and stir all the time. Keep the comyosi 
tion in a canister, warm it in the sun if it gets 1 
solid, aud apply it’ with a brush, It will not onl: 
waterproof the boots, but form a good foundation fo 
blacking, and you will have a splendid polish. 


— — — = oe = —— 
“Afraid!! Oh, dear no! not a bit of it. But, really, the way in which the police permit the muzzling order to be set at nought is positivell 


scandalous! 


We will write to the ‘B.O.P.’ about it!” 


No. 617.—Vol. XIII. 


GEORGE FREEBORN : 
SAILOR, EXILE, AND FIRST PA 
AURORA ISLAND. 


By Rey. A. 


“TI volunteered to milk the cow.” 
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CHAPTER VII.—A LETTER FROM PORT 
JACKSON. 


“Farm Cove, Sydney: 
“Nov. 20th, 1814. 


“Dear anpD Hoxourep MotHEr,— 

“We huve arrived here at last, and the 
first thing that greeted me was a letter from 
you. How jolly it was to see your dear old 
handwriting again. Some of the others, 
less fortunate, wanted to buy the letter of 
me, but I couldn’t part with it at any 
price. How glad I am to know that you 
are safe and sound. 

“We had a terrific gale off the Cape of 
Good Hope. I thought she never could 
have weathered it. I have read in books 
of seas running mountains high, but now 
Ihave seen it for myself. It didn’t seem 
to me so much the height of the waves, 
though they were big enough and broke 
over us again and again, but they literally 
stood above us and around us in vast roll- 
ing masses of water, and sometimes we 
seemed to go so far down between the seas 
that it appeared a marvel how we could 
ever get upagain. Sometimes too the ship 
would roll over on her side so far that she 
seemed to tremble for an instant, as if in 
doubt whether she would capsize or no. 


My watches, either by day or night, were | 


equally miserable ; you do feel so hopeless 
amid these great rolling seas ; and the ship 
does look so uncanny at night with her 
tall gaunt spars nearly bare, for we had to 
take in nearly all our sails. Even then 
our foretopsail was torn to ribbons, and I 
saw the wind carrying yards of it away, 
whirling it round and round in the most 
comical manner, as if quite pleased with 
its new plaything. Down below we had 
to live almost in darkness, slipping about 
everywhere, continually dodging falling 
gear or moving furniture, and always on 
the look-out for a broken head. 


“The cook in the galley was quite a | 


sight; he really behaved admirably, for 
although the sea put out his fire at least 
twice, and though his existence was con- 
tinually being imperilled by avalanches 


of falling pots and pans and cataracts of | 
scalding soup, still he managed to produce | 


a somewhat better dinner than usual, 
which was some solace to our misery. We 
ate it with much difficulty, holding on to 
each morsel like grim death. However, 
when it was all over, how we enjoyed the 
calm and the sunshine! I really should 
be sorry if I had not gone through this 
experience. It makes one appreciate to 
the full the ordinary blessings of life. 
“Do you know, we lost one poor fel- 


low overboard off the southern coast of | 


Australia. No one knows quite how it 
happened ; it was a very dark night, and 
we were going very fast. We lowered a 
boat and tried to save him, but it was no 
use. It seems awful, doesn't it, to be 
hurried into eternity in this way ? 
made us all feel very sad. It on! 
how very silly it is for a man to say 
put off being religious till. I’ve served my 
time.’ I think a sailor, of all people, 
ought to be religious; I don’t mean with 
w canting kind of religion-—I know you 
hate that, mother, and so do I—but I 


mean adeep, real, ready-to-die-at-any-time , 


religion, with some pluck in it, and a 


quiet, firm attention to the standing orders | 


and the discipline of it. I feel an awful 
hypocrite writing to you in this way, 
mother, but indeed this is what I am try- 


results. 

“But now I must tell you about Port 
Jackson. Every one says that this will 
| be a very important place some day. The 
harbour is one of the finest in the world— 
fifteen miles long, and landlocked, except 
for a tiny entrance, not more than a iile 
broad. Before we passed the Heads we 
seemed to be rushing straight at sheer 
cliffs, when suddenly they opened, and ina 
little while more we were skimming over 
what seemed to be a vast blue lake, large 
enough to give safe anchorage to all the 
navies of Europe, with brown clifis, purple 
| hills, and dense forests on every side of us. 
; We are anchored now opposite the settle- 
ment; there is an island on our right, 


| thickly studded with gum trees, and in ! 


’ front we can see the white houses dotted 
here and there, with a wharf or two, and 
some public buildings. A few miles to the 
southward is Botany Bay, where the Cro- 
vernment planted a settlement in 1778, 
chietly composed of convicts. The place 
not proving suitable, the settlement was 
svon removed to Port Jackson. If the 
convicts behave themselves they are al- 
lowed a good many privileges; they can 
be hired as servants, and are employed in 
many other capacities. Many of them 
have worked out their sentences, married, 


of land and houses. They say their de- 
scendants will be among the principal 
' citizens fifty years hence. The day after 
we arrived, to my great surprise a boat 
came alongside, with a note addressed to 
the members of the midshipmen’s mess ; 
the writer was a Mrs. Barlow, who gave 
us a courteous invitation to make use of 
her house during our stay. Her address 
is George Street, Sydney. George Street 
exists, but there is only one brick house in 
| it at present, which is Mrs. Barlow's, so 
that we had no difficulty at all in finding 
our way thither. Mrs. Barlow is a very 
handsome old lady, and her manners are 
perfect ; she makes us feel quite at home, 
; and some of us are there every day. 
What was my surprise to hear a few days 
ago that our kind hostess is an ex-convict, a 
noted and daring horse-stealer! It seems 
she had a kind of mania. However, her 
house is now frequented by a large circle 
| of friends, and she has a fine family of her 
own. She is a regular mother to us boy: 
we appreciate her highly, I can assure you. 
She gives us lots of good cream and fresh 
fruit. Isn’t it splendid to find good friends 
i to look after one even here ? 

“We go out for long rides, occasionally 
into the bush. It isn’t a very interesting 
country just about here. You pass through 
vast tracts of nothing but gum trees—great, 
lanky, awkward-looking fellows, with red- 
dish stems and long rakish branches, 
which don’t seem to own any harmonious 
arrangement; nor do they seem to be built 
for ornament or shade ; but the low bushes 
: underneath them, the wattles, and the 
ti tree scrub are just now gay with de- 
licious flowers, the scent of which per- 
fumes the air for miles. I must tell you 
how once in one of our rides we lost our 
way, and were in a pretty fix, wandering 
about hour after hour in what seemed an 
endless forest. The further we went the 
more hopeless the case seemed to be; our 
1 horses showed signs of giving out, the sun 
1 was very low in the heavens, and we knew 
there would be little or no twilight. Fitz- 


ing to aim at—God knows with what poor | 


and settled in the colony, and are owners , 


gerald usually takes a pocket compass with 
him on these occasions, but alas! he had 
forgotten it. I thought I would climb a 
tall gum tree, and have a look round. 1 
strained my eyes in every direction till at 
last, to my great joy, I descried a thin 
wreath of blue smoke curling above the 
tree-tops, a little to the westward. We 
made off in all haste in that direction, and 
presently we caught the distant bark of a 
dog, then the sound of sheep-bells, and the 
lowing of a cow, till at last we emerged 
into a clearing, in the centre of which 
stood a little wooden shanty of two rooms, 
with a lean-to behind, forming a small 
kitchen, the greater part of which was 
taken up by a huge chimney, built, like the 
rest of the strange dwelling. of wood. A 
little to the left were some sheds, and what 
seemed to be a space enclosed as a garden. 
We were immediately attacked by a fero- 
cious dog of the brindled, liver-coloured 
species. He evinced so strong a desire to 
taste our blood that we should have had 
considerable trouble with him but for the 
timely appearance of his master, the owner 
of the estate—a big, vellow-bearded man 
who advanced towards us cracking @ heavy 
whip which he held in his hand, and call- 
ing to the dog to * come to heel.’ * Doant 
unind ‘in,’ he exclaimed, ‘e's nobbut doin’ 
‘is duty; ‘e thought ye were prisoners. 
nay be. But now, what's ‘appened ye, my 
lads? Ye're strangers, I can see.” 

“We told him our story. He was a 
tall, well-grown man, attired in a coarse 
shirt and trousers of fuded blue dungaree ; 
a wide, broad-brimmed straw hat com- 
pleted the costume; he carried a small 
axe and pistols in his belt. He shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘A thowt as mooch,’ said 
he; ‘ye moant think o’ gangin’ back to 
Sydney to-neet; ye mun loost camp wi 
me, and I'll ride in wi’ ye mysen i’ t’ 
marnin’; noa, ve canna go to-neet ; it’s 
betther nor twenty miles away, and the 
road’s none so good. But a doot yer 
fooaks ‘Il be sore fashed aboot ve.’ 

“We dismounted, and he showed us 
where we could tether our horses for the 
night; then he sct us to work, one to 
fetch water for man and beast, another to 
chop wood, a third to help him in dressing 
the best parts of a fat sheep which he 
killed for our benefit. I, for my part, 
volunteered to milk the cow. Presently 
we were all called into the house, the in- 
terior of which was even more strange than 
the outside. A rough table and stools 
with a few cupboards and shelves, formed 
the only furniture, save that the walle 
were adorned with two or three grim. 
looking knives, as many guns, and a few 
more peaceable-looking agricultural tcols 
Our supper consisted of mutton-steaks anc 
soup made out of the tail of the kangaroo 
which last we drank out of tin cups pro 
vided by our hast; but the bread ani 
meat we ate with our clasp knives. | 
don’t think I ever enjoyed a meal more. 

“We sat talking together for a lons 
time afterwards under our friend’s anodes 
verandah, telling him all we could think 
of about what he styled the old country 
His thirst for news was insatiable. We 
told him how all England had been ot 
the qui vive expecting that Napoleot 
might swoop down upon our coast at any 
favourable moment with his inimens 
flotilla; how the cunning old dog decoyvet 
our fleet into the West Indies, in the hop 
that he might wedge in his own ships be 
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tween ours and his army at Boulogne, 
and thus secure to himself the opportunity 
which he sought. We told him of Trafal- 
gar, of the death of Nelson, of the glories 
of the Peninsular war. He listened with 
all his ears, pleading with his eves to us 
not to stop, and only breaking the thread 
of our narrative by an occasional exclama- 
tion between the puts of his long clay 
pipe. Three or four honrs passed in this 
pleasant way, till at last our friend pulled 
« huge copper-cased watch out of his 
pocket. ‘Eh, my lads!’ he exclaimed ; 
‘a didna think it was so lect; we mun 
wong to bed; it isn’t mooch i’ the 
v’ bed that a ean offer ve, but ye" 
welcome to it, sooch as it is.’ So sayi 
he led the way into the house, and open- 
ing the door of the second room he showed 
ndry heaps of dried gum-tree leaves, 
gave us a blanket each, and left us to our 
own resources, 

“Not feeling inclined to sleep I went 
again for a little space, and for the 


sian night. ‘Talk of fa < 
“hole glade was thronged with them; 
y bush was full of music, whieh ima- 
ation pictured as the sound of their 
enswering voices, or the patter of their 
feet. Their playground was illumi- 
d by hundreds of glowworm lamps 
twinkling everywhere among the trecs. 
An enormous population was astir, evi- 
dently bent on enjoyment, and brimful of 
ocent fun. We were surrounded by 
aytiads of happy creatures, whose inces- 
sant song nothing seemed to mar, save 


t time realised the wonders of an Aus- ' 


A where was the old hog all this ; 


time? 


After upsetting Harry Baldwin in that ; 


mexpected manner, he had rushed throngh 
he stack-yard, across the field, and bolted 


nto a dry ditch, where he burrowed under _, 


he brambles and nettles until he was quite 
‘idden from the eyes of passers-by. 
here he still lay sulking. He had seen 
hrough the chinks of his retreat, Isaac's 
ambering efforts to find him; he had seen 
lso the uproarious conduct of Mr. Lance- 
«ldand Miss Margery, and he was deeply 
trended. 

Ever since the fatal morning when he 


And : 


:, eae abont the 


ad gone forth in blatant wickedness to | 


avage the corn-field, and had been met 
y that horrible noiso and smoke and 
nrst of fearful artillery from his peaceful 


2p in the hedge, he had been in a state ° 


f wrath and bewilderment. He was de- 
:rmined to cause his oppressors the live- 
“st anxiety ; he wouldn’t let them know 
here he was. They would think he was 
ead or stolen, and how would they like 
aat? And although the swish of the 
will, as it was poured into the pig-troughs 
very night and morning, saluted his great 
ars with enticing persuasiveness, he still 
2tused to move. ‘ Impertinent porkers, 
‘hom he had often driven from their 
inner and inade to squeal with anguish 
3 he deprived them of their choicest 


the occasional croak of a frog from some 
far distant marsh, like the low voice of a 
satyr bent on some mirthful mischief. 
The noise is shrill and incessant, yet it 
does not jar the least upon the ear; and 
so we were soon sleeping the sleep of 
the just, utterly oblivious of any conse- 
quences which might happen to us on the 
morrow. 

“Early in the morning our good host 
roused us, showed us a stream trickling 
over some rocks not far distant which 
formed a delicious natural donehe bath, 
gave us a substantial breakfast, and ac- 
companied us back to Sydney. Nor 
would he hear of taking money in cx- 
change for his kind hospitality. ‘Nay, 
my lads,’ he said; ‘that’s not the way we 
doos things ? this country; it's many a 
long day sin’ I ‘ad sooch a neet as Jast 
neet. 1h, boot they're grand times. No, 
keep your brass, my lads; I reckon ye'll 
be needin’ it more than John Jackson 
dees i’ this bush.  Sithaboot ’appen 
e coonis to a bit of a village i’ Yark- 
shire, called. Manston, think on and ask 
if owd Mrs. Jackson o' Thorpe Farm's 
livin’; that's my owd moother, and i 
joost call and say ye've seed me, sha 
‘ardlins be able to do enough for ye. A 
moother’s a@ mocther, lads, all the world 
over.’ We promised to bear this request 
in mind, and after an affectionate farewell 
we proceeded on board, where. when we 
arrived, we spent the rest of the day at 
the masthead; but in the evening the 


| 
| 
| 


authorities relented, our punishment was | 


relaxed, and we were invited to dine with 


THE TALE OF A PIG. 
ARCADIAN STORY. 


AN 


CHAPTER VI. 


morsels. got fatter and more roly-poly day 
yas they enjoyed their meals in 


the first twelve hours he never 
and then, fecling hollow bevond 
endurance, he went and picked up a furtive 
meal when the farmer and his men were 
away in the harvest-field. But he got 
back to his hole 


rds, and lav hidden 
before. Perhaps he feared being an object 
of ridicule to small pigs and pigs of no 
account, for his countenance was, as I said, 
seamed and scarred with gunpowder, and 
his own mother wouldn't have known him; 
and to be seen in this piteons condition 
hy small fry whom he had hitherto dis- 


dained was what a hog of spirit could never | 


submit to. It may be that he could not 
endive that the lady pigs, among whom 
he had an extended acquaintance, should 
view the despoilment of his beauty —for 
he was of a gallant turn. And, indeed, I 


am sure we can all sympathise with 
\ 


him! 

We may squint and be fat and ugly, but 
a pimple on our nose excites just as much 
woe in us as it might have done in the 
beautiful Miss Gunning herself. Perhaps 
the feeling is a good one, for, if we took 
no pride in our personal appearance, what 
a forlorn, slatternly lot we should be; and 


perhaps, too, each one of us is attractive | 


‘he had not appeared in public. 


again before anybody + t 
, hurt—had let him alone. 


the senior officers, who d 
ventures over wine and d 

“They told us a si 
said that a vessel had just come in from a 
cruise in the Pacitic. She | touched at 
a little rocky harbourless islet, marked ia 
the chart as Kos Island. They mm 
tain that there were no inhabitan 
to their surprise, their anchor was herd 
down before a boat came off to them fro 
the shore full of white men, who hailed 
them in goed English. They told then 
that they were sprung from a shipwrecked 
crew; that they had intermarried with 
the natives of a neighhouring nd, and 
after many wanderings had settled at Fes. 
They were well governed and well tar 
by one of their number, an aged » 
whom they looked upon in the light of a 
patriarch—the last survivor of the original 
crew. They were extremely happy and 
contented, thoroughly devoted to their 
island home, and leading virtuous lives as 
sincere Christians. What a strange h 
to I wonder if I shall ever yo to 


and. 
* Now, my dear mother, T must clcse. 
In a month more we shall be on our 4 
home. I am growing tremendously ; all 
my clothes are too small for ine. 

“Give my love to all at home. 

“Eyer your loving and dutiful son, 
“GEORGE FRELBORN. 


-We have got orders to call at 
Pehall 


“?. 
the Bay of Islands, New Zealand. 
have lots to tell, shan't 1?” 

(To be coutinwel.) 


to somebody, thongh never so plain to 
most eves. 

Dut whatever considerations kept the 
hog in retirement, they were powerful 
ones, for nearly five days had passed and 
Stephen 
and Harry had visited him occasionally, 
but he wasn’t going to move for them, and 
they— satisfied that he was not seriously 
It may be that 
he felt how great a loss he should be 
to his master, and took pleasure in the 
thought; but now, after several days of 
meditation and stealthy mouthfuls, he felt 
an inward hollowness which made him 
long once more to enter public life. He 
peered ont from his lair and saw Isaac 
tramping across the yard with two buckets 
on a yoke. They were heavy, and Ieaac 
staggered under them; and oh! he knew 
they were brimming over with delicious 
skim-milk and barley-flour. He heard 
the joyful clamour from the other pigs, 
and saw Isaac pass back and return again 
with a further supply. Should he go? 
Already he was thinner, and he felt as 
empty as those tronghs would soon be. 
His pride began to give way as he slowly 
pushed his nose out of his hole. Then he 
went a few steps in the direction of the 
yard; then stopped, and wrestled with 
himself; then went on again, hesitating; 
and so, with various pauses, arrived at the 
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gate, and slinking in, with no vestige of 
his former bumptiousness, went softly up 
to the feeding-troughs. 

“Hul-lo!" shouted the farmer, who 
was looking on as usual. “ Isaac!” 

Isaac turned and looked about him 
slowly. It always took Isaac some time 
to turn. Then his gaze fell on the old | 
hog, and his eyes and mouth opened wide, 
and remained so. 

“Where's he been? "’ said the farmer. 

Isaac's mouth closed slov and then 
widened out to a capacious grin. 


“T doan’ know, master; but he’s a fine 


“Well,” said the farmer, as he wiped 
his eyes, “it serves him right, and I hope 
he’s enred o° roaming.” and, chuekling, he 
turned away to go and tell the news to the 


| “missus.” 


» He do look pretty,” said Isaac, as he, 
too, told the tale in the bosom of his fainily 
that night. ‘My! he’s face is mottled all 
o'er, for all the world like a Christmas 
plum-pudding, an’ he let they little ugs 
shove he about anyhow. Whoy, at one 
toiime he'd ha’ half-killed ‘em if they did 
but look at him, Can't think what's come 
to ’m, TI can't.” 


ole sight, ain't he, sir?” 


And always after this the old hog was, 


“© Expressing her sympathy with the humbled monarch.” 


And Isaac grinned again. ! 

“What's come to his face?” said the | 
farmer, going up to look more closely at | 
him. “Why, bless me! I declare he’s | 
been shot at.’ 

The old hog took no notice, but went 
on eating in a masterly way, which showed 
that, at any rate, his internal arrangements 
were undisturbed. 

The farmer watched him a minute, and 
then, looking up, his eye caught Isaac, 
and he saw the broad smile which had not 
yet faded from that geritleman’s expressive 
face, and the farmer and his man burst 
into shouts of laughter. 


if I may say so, a new pig. It is true he 
ate as formerly, and quickly regained his 
rotundity, but his fight was gone, his spirit 
was broken, his glory was departed. There 


was something quite pathetic in the sight — 


of his fallen greatness, and with meekness 
he let the little pigs shoulder their way to 
the trough before him. He passed his 
time between meals in solitary reflection, 
half-buried in the straw, and shunning all 


intercourse with the other inhabitants of | 
the yard. Little pigs grunted briskly, and | 


trotted about with an air of business. 
Respectable matrons moved slowly with 
rootling noses in search of stray bits, but 


he was too depressed to notice one of 
them. His return after so long an absenca 
had not excited the gencral joy it should 
have done; and the farmer, after his miud 


‘was once at rest, and none of the villagers 


came up with a disastrous tale of damage 
done and damages claimed, was disposed 
to be amused at his sufferings, and never 
failed to make fun of “the old chap’s 
beauty-spots " as he watched the pigs 
feed. Isaac, too, shoved him with his knee 
when he wanted to pass, and said * Get 
out wi’ ye!” in his most disrespectfil 
manner. Isaac had not been used to act 
so. ‘Time was when he would not have 
ventured to treat the old hog with any- 
thing but the greatest deference, lest he 
should tind himself violently upset. 

One day Master Jack and Miss Margery 
cane up to call upon the farmer and his 
wife, and after they had sat awhile in the 
parlour and tasted Mrs. Pentelow's ad- 
mirable cowslip wine and cheesecakes, 
they strolled to the yard and looked at the 
pi 


Then Master Jack pointed out the old 
how, and made fun of his sears and mocked 
him generally. 

* Poor old fellow! I believe he knows 
what vou are saying. It is comic, you 
know, Jack, but ['m sorry for him, too; 
it’s a sad fall he’s had, and I won't flout 
him in his distress.” And she made her 
wry across the yard, and began to express 
her sympathy by scratching the back of 
the humbled monarch with a stick. 

« Have an apple, then ?”’ she said, hold- 
ing out a large rosy one. 

‘The old hog hesitated, but the seratching 
on his back continued, and felt nice, and 
the young lady had a kind face, and did 
not say “ G-r-r-r-r! get out wi’ yer,” at 
Isaac did; and he arose and gently tool 
the apple from her outstretched hand. 

Wherenpon Master Jack from the gat 
spouted rhetorically — 


“0 woman, in our hours of case 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please. 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou.” 


But Margery disdained his mocking, a»: 
the old hog put up his nose for anothe 
apple, which she, after searching in th 
deepest recesses of her pocket, found an 
gave him. And when she went away | 
followed her across the yard, and, thrustin 
his snout through the bars of the gat 
watched her retreating form wistfully. 

In our dejected and beaten moments ha 
sweet is sympathy! It comes like soothi1 
balm to our smarting feelings, and wh¢ 
we have made ourselves thoroughly rié 
culous, as we too often do, and are shrivi 
ling up under universal langhter—shou 
some kind soul come by who doesn’t lang 
but offers us instead the apple of consol 
tion—how good it is. How softand jui 
and comforting to our searified feelin, 
To show respect to one at whom the wo1 
is laughing is the finest form of comfort 

I do not venture to assert that thi 
thoughts occurred to my hero—indeed, a 
thoughts at all; but his tail, which had | 
fore hung limply, took a cheerful curl, a 
as he returned across the yard he upse 
young and sparkish pig who stood in. 
way, and passed on, leaving hina kick} 
on his back, and too amazed to squeal. 

(To be continued.) 
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A CORAL PRISON; OR, THE BOY HERMITS OF THE INDIAN OCEAN. 
A TALE OF THE MALDIVE ISLES. 


Author of * For Life and D a'h,” ™ 


7 was only by a superhuman effort that 
Bob and Jake managed to repress the 
start of recognition which would have be- 
traved them at once to the sharp, suspi- 
cious eves of their dreaded enemy. But 
they stifled all sign of emotion, and forced 
themselves to assume the hulf-curious, 
half-indifferent look with which they might 
ve watched the sudden approach of a 
tural stranger. 

As for the other three, it cost them no 
crouble to look unconcerned; for, having 
never seen him before, they were miles 
away from guessing that the man before 
» was the Dacoit who had invaded 
island. 

Peace be with you,” said Merritt, who, 
with all his cool courage, had hard work 
‘> keep his voice steady when he saw, as 
siamo came up to them, the traces of his 
own hatchet-stroke in the broad bandaye 
vered the Hindu’s right shoulder, 
ith you be peace,” rejoined the 
it, In a tone which sounded very 
mich as if he were wishing them all 
ed instead. 

“Come you to eat with us? you are 

wdeome,” pursued Jake, offering him 
some fish and bread-fruit, and purposely 
speaking the Malabar dialect (in which 
‘he invitation was uttered) as badly as 
ble. 
Your words are good; but I am not 
hungry,” said Shamo, waving his hand, as 
if to put the food away from him. * Tell 
me, have you been lately in Bombay ?” 

“Two moons have set since we were 
ihere.”* 

« Heard you anything of Shamo?” 

“Of whom?" asked Merritt, with a 
pizzled look, as if the name were quite 
ew to him; “ Shan-mow?” 

“Shamo,”’ repeated the Hindu, slowly 
ind distinctly, “ Shamo the Dacoit.” 

All this while Jake had been in mortal 
error lest one or other of the three who 
vere not in the secret should betray them 
n some way; and when he heard the 
oboer utter in their hearing with such 
stinctness his own dreaded name, which 
fev all had such terrible reason to re- 
rember, even the brave Yankee boy felt 
us blood run cold. 

But by good fortune the three younger 
oys had already ceased to pay attention 
9 a conversation which they could not 
derstand, taking it for granted that Jake 
‘onld tell them by-and-by all about his 
alk with the Maldivian—for such they took 
hano to be. The utterance of the for- 
tidable name passed quite unnoticed, and 
{erritt breathed freely once more. 

«We heard nothing of any such man at 
tmbay,”’ said he, in reply to Shamo's 


nestion; ‘indeed, we weren't allowed | 


3¢0 ashore once, all the time we were 
dere.” 

This was quite true; for Jake had already 
ude up his mind that no tricks could 
erve them against a practised rogue like | 
hamo, and that their best plan was to 
¢ as straightforward as possible, 


By Davin Ker, 


Through the Darkness," 


CHAPTER XI.- MISCHIEF BREWING, 

| “tis fate,” said the brigand, with a well- 
feigned look of disappointment. “ Gladly 
would I have heard that he was caught, 
for I narrowly eseaped him once, and men 
say that he is crucl as a tiger. But, if it 
be his fate to escape once more, who ean 
change kismet destiny! ? Peace be with 
you.” 

And the Dacoit sauntered away as lei- 
surely as he had come. 

Great was 
Karl, and Louis on learning who their 
Visitor was; and they all asked eagerly 
what he had 


us fair warning, any- 
t, after briefly de- 
tailing the conversation, “You saw he 
refused that food I offered him? Well, 
when a Mohammedan eats out of the same 
dish with vou dike us and the king yester- 
day), he’s bound to be your friend ev 
after; and if he won't eat with you, it’s 
as much as to say, * Look out for squalls, 
for U'll go for you the first chance I git.’ 
So now we know what to expect.” 

“It seems to me,” observed Harris, 


YP answered Me 


thoughtfully, “ by his fishing that way to | 


find out how much we knew about him, 

that these Maldivian chaps can't know 

who he really is; for, if they did, it wouldn't 

mnake any difference whether we knew or 
‘not; but if they didn’t, he'd want to be 
sure there was no risk of our telling 
"em." 

© Den ve hafe him!" cried Karl Hoff- 
mann, excitedly. “ Ve go to ze people, ve 
zaxy, ‘Dis man is von ropper—ze English 
R 
him;’ den dey 
ve are safed! 

“No good, Karl,” said Merritt, shaking 
his bead, “These fellows wouldn't go 
beck on a Mohanunedan for all the money 
in Wall Street; and, besides, where's our 
proof, now that we've destroyed that old 
newspaper with Shamo’s description? No, 
no; our game's just to keep quiet and 
know nothing till we see how the thing's 
going to pan out.” 

For some time after this all seemed to 
be going well. Shamo, although he looked 
sourly at them whenever they met hin, 
gave no sign of active mischief; and all 
the rest were as friendly as they could 
be. Louis quite won the king’s heart by 
cooking two or three savoury French 
dishes for him, over which the old glutton 
smacked his royal lips in a very unkingly 
style. 

Mike O'brien, who was a very fair shot 
for his age, made such havoe among the 
wild ducks and pigeons with an old gun 
which he had borrowed, that the delighted 
natives at once made him a present of it, 
and elected hin hunter-in-chief to the 
community. This gave a good excuse to 
Bob Harris (who thought it safest to lay 
in a stock of weapons even before there 


f him up instant-lee, und 


was any sign of their being needed) to | 


i beg another. gun for himself, with which 
he made almost as good practice as his 
comrade, 


erung gif you fife tousand rupee for | 


unazement of Mike, , 


, that their possession of this di: 


Deowned Gold,” ete, 


Karl Hoffmann, who had noticcd the 
Sultan's fondness for brigh+ colours, made 
him a present of his own red flannel sh.rt, 
for which he had substituted a native 
wrapper. Ragged though it was, the shirt 
quite took the fancy of his Majesty, who 
graciously repaid it with the gift of a dirty 
old Union Jack, which wes one of the 
ornaments of his drawing-room. This ex- 
change of “old clo’ gave rise to a good 
Inany jokes at poor Karl's expense on the 
part of the other boys, who litte dreamed 

coloured 


2 00 life 


rag was hereafter to be a iz: 
and death to them all. 

ritt sct himself to teach Engtish to 
sume of the native boys, dec er that it 
made him feel quite good tobe a sehool- 
teacher so soon a‘ter Jeavin' school.” His 
pupils got on wonderfully, and when one 
day the biggest of them stood up before 
the King himself to recite * Casabianca,” 


Jake felt that he had net 

Some of the native enstems an 
friends not a little. Strolling thro 
town cue day, they found their 
Ismail chopping wood ly under 
the direction of another native, who ex- 
plained that Ismail, being unable to pay & 
debt which he owed, was lis slave by Mal- 
divian law until the debt had been werked 
oul, 

“Guess it would be kinder rough on 
some folks to hum if that was American 
Jaw,” said Merritt, as they 

One of the first unde: 
Yeung adventurers, as t 
expec -ted, was to ascend Mount Grant, in 
the rocky face of which they discovered a 
rudely-cut stair. But, j 8 they were 
beginning to climb it, they were stopped 
by a terrible outery from Isinail, who, pass- 
ing at that moment, cuime rushing up to 
warn them that the people would cei tainly 
kill any Christian that dared to apprcach 
the tomb of a famous Mohamuedan caint 
who was buried on the swumit. 

But, although the boys made a show of 
desisting, they only waited for the first 
moonless night to try again, getting right 
to the top this time. The tomb, which 
was protected from the sun and rain by a 
small wooden roof supported upon four 
stout posts, lay in a hollow between two 
overarching rocks, shaded by the three 
pahn-trees already mentioned; and the 
stair which led up to it, notched as it was 
in the face of the precipice, was so steep 
and narrow that one man imight have held 
it against an army. 

The next day the boys asked Ismail 
whether there were any incre “forbidden 


' places,” and he told them (luckily without 


noticing the conscious looks which they 
exchanged while he was speaking) that 
there was an islet not far to the north of 
Maleh, where a m;) *k 

suddenly swept off most of the inhabitants. 
The few who were left liad fled from the 
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islet, which was thenceforth pronounced 
“unlucky”; and the Sultan had solemnly 
proclaimed that any one landing upon it 
thenceforth should at once be put to 
death. 

“Guess we cl’ared out none too soon,” 
observed Jake, when Ismail had gone. 
’ud bea bully idea to git shut of that skunk 
Shamoby havin'him put to death forlandin’ 
there; but we can't do that without lettin’ 
on that awe landed there too; so we'd best 
let it be.” 

On the whole, however, the lads led a 
very jolly life in their new quarters, despite 
the dim forcbodings of evil which never 
wholly leftthem. Boband Jake gotasmuch 
shooting and fishing as they liked. O’Brien 
learned some tricks of swimming and 
diving from the native boys which, as he 
said, “would make an oyster stare.” 
Karl Hoffmann, with his musical voice and 
his inexhaustible stock of songs, became 
quite a “lion” 
the Maldivians, who seemed to enjoy his 
performance not a whit the less because 
they could not understand a word of it. 

* Dis sall be von fine countree for a poor 
man,” said Louis one day. “Ven he 
lutngry, he got not’ing to do but pull ze 


A’ T was ransacking the lumber-room of 
Highfield memories the other day 
for something to write about, that word 
VPoMPHOLUGOPAPHLASMA somehow _ flitted 
tike a bat through the cobwebs and dust 
of years that haunt the dusky shadows 
of that apartment. It reminded me of a 
qvent SPLASH that I once 
Mis ghfield lake. Seizing pencil and paper 
J} made a few notes on the spot, which 
shall now be expanded with pen and ink 
in inore circumstantial detail 
The Doctor e, a3 we called it, was 
“s a centre of varied interest to his 
n of the year invested it 
with ‘peculiar attractions. 
* were the myriad hosts of tadpoles darken- 
ing the shallow reaches like Liliputian 
Zulns, no doubt enjoying the warmth of the 
nd deriving from it vigour of growth 
development. They had a job to escape 
from the voracious larvic of dragon-flies ; 
an when the young ducks came down to 
i¢ upon the water the tadpoles disap- 
1 ion as the ducks grew. 
the lake decked out in 
stg ani rushes and tall dock- 
1 their broad leaves upon 
it their blossoms of white 
and golden cups to float like fairy-lamps 
rong the leaves. Gorgeous dragon-tlies 
armour-plate: 
metals—peacock-green, crinison, orange, 
and blue—tlashed their splendid jewellery 
over the dancing ripples. Swallows with 
graceful sweep skimmed tlies off the sur- 
fee, and enjoyed a douche-bath at the 
yourae time. Swifts with many-twinkling 


at the evening parties of 


L with the lustre of unknown | 


elt. 


fruit down from ze tree, and ze feesh out 
of ze vataire, so long as he like!” 

“ And it wudn't cost him much for rint, 
aither,” added Mike, “for he'd have an 
illigant house wid four poles and an ould 
mat!" 

~ And if he ever took it into his head to 
wear clothes,” observed Jake. “as p'raps 


he might, you know, on a Sunday or a} 


holiday, I guess he'd have a soft thing in 
choosin’ patterns, for he'd be dressed in 
the height o’ the fashion with a bath- 
towel around his waist and another on his 
head.” 

“It is von paradise!" inurmured Karl 
Hoffmann, opening his mouth to let the 
rich pulp of a ripe tig slide into it. 

But at that moment they were startled 
by a howl of pain close at ‘hand, and Bob 
Hurris, springing up, cried: 

“It strikes me that that fellow’s not 
exactly in a paradise, whoever he is. 
Come on, boys—let’s see what's up!" 

What was “up” was soon apparent. A 
tall, bony native, armed with a stout 
rattan, was belabouring a duinpy little 
fellow, who, tied to the trink of a con- 
venient palm-tree, was shouting under 
tie infliction as lustily a3 a boatswain in 


POMPHOLUGOPAPHLASMA. 


Autine uf“ Berare of the Hydraphagon,” 


» heard in the ; 
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CHAPTER I. 


movement of their long wings screamed ' 


their arrowy courses through the liquid 
air above.  Water-rats, newts, water- 
beetles, and various insects completed the 
goodly roll of animal life, for the delight of 
those interested in zoological observation. 

There was the punt too, in which (by 
spevial permission) an excursion was ob- 
tainable; and pleasant it was to paddle 
1 the island on a hot day. A notice- 
gave prominent warning that birds’- 
ing was prohibited on the island and 
adjacent banks, and that the fishing was 
strictly preserved ; for I omitted to include 


; among the inhabitants of the lake a shoal 


In spring there | 


weeds. | 


of gold and silver carp. 


Autumn carried on the summer attrac- 


tic 
were bright and warm; but there was not 
much spirit in the lake's attractions then 
—it was rather a sense of regret for the 
vanishing glories of@sununcr. Evenings 
grew damp and chill—the sun set early, 
and it was evidently not * the season by 
the wate: 

But when wwintee in all the regal splen- 
dour of his diamond- sparkling apparel 
held court upon the ice-bound waters, then 
the pleasures of the lake revived with 
supreme energy—at least for all except 
those who were too lazy and lethargy 
care for skating, who preferred crouching 
round the fire. or sitting on the stove with 
a library-book, or, if driven out into the 
exhilaration of the fresh frosty air, would 
stand shivering with bent knees, and hands 
in pockets and toes turned in—the picture 
of misery and chilblain-catching inactivity. 


s in a desultory manner when days , 


a gale of wind. In answer to their ques- 
tions the flogger explained (beating time 
to his discourse with half-a-dozen whacks 
of extra vigour) that this man had been 
caught thieving, and that, by native law, 
the person from whom he had stolen was 
allowed to give him as many stripes as the 
stolen article was worth. 

* What would you say to thaf, Karl, in 
your ‘ paradise’? asked Jake. 

“Vat [vould zay,” answered Karl, with 
a heavy smile, “zall de-pend moch on 
vedder I vos ze man dat gif ze beating, or 
ze man dat get it!” 

The next day they “assisted ’’ at a 
school examination conducted by one of 


| the native moollahs (priests), who put the 


Maldivian boys through their paces in 
Arabic, mathematics, and navigation, re- 
warding those who answered well (as 
most of them did) with huge pieces of 
sugar-cane. 

But this bright holiday life was only the 
calm before the storm, and although they 
had encountered many perils, that whieh 
st upon them was 


liest of all. 


(Zo be continred.) 


Ti was the merry month of May. The 
“darling buds” had not been hurt 1s 
rough winds; the foliage on oak and eli 
and lime and beech was grandly green. 
It was more like July than May. Sumie: 
seemed to have suddenly sprung upon the 
world with glad surprise. I remembe: 
lcoking out of the open bedrocm wind w 
one morning between three and foi 
o'clock, and being amazed at the bro: 
daylight and ceaseless chorus of birds 
heralding the mein. 

I could not help waking up Hany 
Dawson and making him get up to le 
out and listen to the concert of warble 
He did so with scanty grace and grunt- 
of discontent. being very sleepy and loth 
to be disturbed. But he was rewarded by 
secing a cuckoo flying from tree to tree 
and joining in the concert with clear o: 
notes. Harry was keen about birds, 
“ cracked” 


exes. 


and 
on the subject of collecting 
The idea of adding a cuckoo's ery 
to his collection woke him up to take a 
more lively interest in the charins of an 


early May morning. 

“T say—that’s a cuckoo! Watch him! 
I wonder if he has got his eye on any 
nest? He seems awfully excited. Look 
—he keeps flying from that fir-tree to the 
big beech by the pond, backwards and 
forwards. I wouldn't mind betting he'+ 
up to something. And what's more, I 
beliove there’s a rattling good nest in that 
beech-tree. I had my suspicions yester- 
day. There was a couple of green woud: 
peckers hopping about in it, and when 
I came near they showed alarm. Th:cy 
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ome 


ruffled up their feathers and snarled at 
me. I'll have a shot at that beech-tree 
to-day, or to-morrow—which is it? Pos- 
sibly it’s yesterday. When a chap gets 
up at such an unearthly hour he can't be 
expected to know what day it is—like they 
do in Latin prose; it’s always one of 
Field’s jokes—cras, heri, hodie: he de- 
clares the fellows do the three-card trick 
with those words, whenever one of them 
is wanted for a sentence.” 

Harry skipped back into bed, and was 
svon asleep again. I followed his example 
with a like result, and we both slept hard 
ull awakened by the bell. It was a bril- 
liant, cloudless day. After breakfast we 
two strolled down to the lake and pro- 
spected the big beech-tree. We walked 
round it several times, and were at last 
rewarded by seeing the inquisitive head 
of a beautiful zreen woodpecker peering 
at us over a branch close to the trunk, 
high up. 

“TI say, exclaimed Harry, with great 
excitement, “there's bound to be a hole 
in the trunk behind that branch; and if 


there is, there's bound to be a nest ; and if | 
| nest on a shelf in the captain's cupboard, - 
| 


there’s a nest there’s bound to be an egg; 


and if there’s an egg I’m bound to get it. | 


It all follows like Euclid. Oh, I say, this 
is stunning! See that fellow—doesn’t he 
look sharp ? He twists his head as if he 
knew a thing or two. He knows he has 


got anest full of eggs close by, and I know | 


Ill have a brace of them, I hope, before 
tea-time. And if there's any luck going, 
possibly Il have a cuckoo's egg as well! 
I could get up that tree with climbing- 
irons in the twinkle of a couple of jiffs.”” 
Harry was not enough of an ornitholo- 


ist to ask whether a cuckoo ever dropped | 


ay egg into a woodpecker’s nest. It suf- 
ficeed him that he had seen a cuckoo perch 
in the beech-tree ; and the probability of 
a nest being there was quite enough to 
whet his appetite for a cuckoo's egg by 
way of dessert, after banqueting on wood- 
p-cker’s exe 

He got his climbing-irons out in the 
half-hour before dimer, and the moment 
that meal was over he put on his flannels 
and galloped off to the scene of action, de- 
puting me tu act as 


below and give ! 


to frustrate his operations. For there was 
an element of hazard about the scheme. 
To be sure the clause forbidding us to 
climb trees had not yet been inserted in 
the school rules. It was the outcome of 


recording. Nevertheless, sundry strong 
hints were given by the Doctor from time 
to time that he would sooner see young 
birds in the trees than empty egg-shells in 
cotton-wool. He had harangued us at 
breakfast on the subject only a week 
before. 

“ Now, look here, boys: I do hope you 
will not disturb any nests in the grounds. 
| There's a golden-crested wren's nest, for 
| instance, with a lot of little birds in it. 
Don't go taking them out every day to 
count their legs. Be content to believe 
your Latin prose books, which tell you 
all birds have two legs apiece; and do let 
the young ones have a fair chance. I 
' heard of aschool the other day where, for 
the last three years, some swallows have 
built and hatched their brood inside the 
cricket pavilion. One year they had a 


where the cricket things were kept. I 

hear that the swallows used to fly in and 

out while the boys were sitting in the 
| pavilion scoring and watching the game. 
Now, I call that one of the most beautiful 
school stories ever told, and the chief 
| beauty of it is that it’s tyne. Do imitate 
the example of that school, and let me be 
able to tell my friends that every bird here 
is allowed to manage its housenold affairs 
in peace and security.” 

I am bound to say that the Doctor's 


occasional egg was removed from a nest to 
add importance to some collector's store, 
but there was a common feeling against 
causing any bird to desert its home ; and, 
as birds are supposed to be poor hands at 
arithmetic, the occasional abstraction of 
a single egg presumably caused no pangs 
of domestic bereavement to the parent 
birds. 

Harry Dawson was prominent among 
those of us to whom a surreptitious egy 
was nuts and almonds. 


(To be continneily 


other adventures than those I am now ! 


timely warning if any danger threatened .| added in this way to his collection, during 


the season of which I am writing, a brace 
of eggs appertaining to each of the follow- 
ing birds—chaffinch, linnet, tom-tit, wren, 
hedge-sparrow, and robin. He had his 
eye on a jay’s nest in Hawthorn Glen, and 
the prospect of trophies to be won that 
afternoon from woodpecker and cuckoo 
shed a halo round the lid of his egg-box. 
The beech-tree which now absorbed his 
attention was a noble specimen of its 
kind. It grew on a gentle eminence of 
the bank at the edge of the lake, just 
where the channel was narrowest between 
the mainland and the island. Its gnarled 


‘and knuckled roots clenched the ground 


with the grip of an eagle's talons. The 
long branches stretched with graceful 
drooping curve, and commanded a wide 
circumference. Those overhanging the 
lake reached nearly to the island, while 
the lower branches descended with their 
wealth of foliage almost to the water, and 
sent a reflection of living green deep into 


’ their depths. 


wishes were very generally respected. An | 


He had already | 


The lake on this particular afternoon 
was deeper than usual, thanks to a succes- 
sion of very heavy thunder showers. The 
deluge of rain had covered the cricket- 
field, and flowed off with sheets of water 
into the lake, causing it to rise a foot in 
two days. 

Harry Dawson had adjusted his climb- 
ing-irons, and was chafing impatiently 
behind the huge beechen trunk when I 
joined him. (I had an irregular transac- 
tion with the Latin grammar to get through 
before I was at liberty to seek any recrea- 
tion out of doors.) 

“What a time you have been! Here 
T have been waiting ages. Come on! Look 
here—stand behind the tree and keep a 
sharp look-out. You can walk about 
casually— to that elm, and round by 
the two firs—and whistle if there’s any 
danger ahead.” 

After which injunctions Harry .pro- 
ceeded to embrace the tree, as if he were 
taking leave of his mother before going up 
ina balloon. Then, slowly but surely, he 
left his mother-earth, and began ascend- 
ing into the upper regions of air and 
beceh-tree. 


A NERVOUS MAN’S ADVENTURE. 


aw an oldish boy now, and my views 
are necessarily somewhat antiquated. 
But of all the wonders that have come up 
since my time, “ when Plancus was con- 
sul.” nothing surprises me more than the 
development of romantic adventures and 
chivalrous achievements at an age when 
we had barely attained to the first great 
ambition of boyhood—tails and stickups. 
I take up the glowing pages of juvenile 
romance (not found in the B.O.P.), and 
marvel as I read. It is nothing for the 
boy of the present day to track the wild 
Indian across the prairie, or hobnob with 
the Grand Lama of Thibet. His strength, 
like his courage, is beyond all measure. 


By the Author of * Obadiah,” ete. 


Part I. 


Does an enemy attack his ship? he 
snatches up an eightcen-gallon watercask, 
which four strong draymen in our time 
could hardly lift, and, raising it over his 


‘ off with Rebecsa. Lochinvar, too, though 


head, dashes it like a ninepin into the | 


pirates’ bark. Climbing to the top of a 
ruined mosque, and armed only with a 
pigsticker, he keeps at bay a whole regi- 
ment of truculent Sepoys. At another 
; time he tucks a distressed damsel under 
his arm, and makes good his escape from 
forty-nine ferocious Italian monks and an 
| abbot to boot. What were the exploits of 
Scott's heroes compared with these ? Even 
a grand villain, like Brian de Bois Gilbert, 
required a strong horse on which to trot 


his agility was astonishing in springing 
into the saddle in front of the lady whom 
he had_ already seated on the croup— 
young Lochinvar himself never accom- 
plished anything to compare with his 
younger competitors of the present day. 
If, to be practical, I see a policeman 
whose duty it is to convey a helpless 
woman (there are such sad cases, unfor- 
tunately) to the lock-up, how does the 
stalwart fellow proceed? He whistles 
for his mate on the next beat, and it seems 
to require their united efforts to carry the 
poor creature there on a stretcher. Why, 
I ask myself, has not that fellow been 
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better instructed 2? Why has he not had 
more stirring romances put into his hand ? 
Why was not his education carried on by | 
such writers as I could name? Then he | 
would have learnt that a human being | 
(especially if of the fair sex) can be carried | 
off under the arm as easily as a walking. / 
stick or an umbrella. 

Again, I have heard sometimes of travel- 
lers in Sicily or Greece encountering those 
uncomfortable, matter-of-fact brigands of 
the present day, who show their apprecia- | 
tion of an Englishman by fixing his ran- 
som at a complimentary but very incon- 
venient figure; and, if this is delayed, 
send reminders to his friends in the shape 
of various portions of his person—a horrid 
process. But, again I ask myself, why 
should he have capitulated at all? Phew! 
I would undertake that any boy-adven- 
turer who happened tobe bicycling through 
Thessaly, or footing it with a knapsack 
round 'Trinacria, would, with no other 
weapon than a chance vine-stake, have 
routed the whole scum of picturesque 
hose-curtailing villains ! 

Such are my thoughts when I rise from 
the perusal of the pages of some of our 
modern Romanticists. 

Alas! I was myself evidently born too 
soon—before the golden days of youth- 
ful adventure! Nothing wilder than 
Walter Scott fed my boyish imagination ; 
“Sandford and Merton” made up the 
rest of my light literature, together with 
a book of * Remarkable Shipwrecks ” and 
“Robinson Crusoe.” Perhaps it was a | 
more wholesome pabulum than many of 
our boys are now brought up on. (er- 
tainly it was less stimulating. But the 
point which I want to emphasise is this, 
that, except in one’s childhood’s stories of 
Jack the Giant queller, and his namesake 
of the Beanstalk, whose exploits were too 
marvellous to be imitated, I do not re- 
member ever to have been tanght that 
boys could take their part (whatever mailed 
warriors might do) in daring deeds of ro- 
mance, or that they were capable of wan- 
dering, like knights-errant, over the wide | 
world to redress the wrongs of humanity. 

More's the pity, perhaps—more’s the 
pity! For what was the result? I grew | 
up into manhood somewhat too diffident 
of my own powers. My health in child- 
hood had been rather weak, and, instead 
of roughing it at a public school, I had, | 
through a mother's too great indulgence, 
been consigned to the care of a private 
tutor who advertised for “six young 
gentlemen at 300/. a year,’ guaranteed to 
enjoy “all home comforts,” and have 
ponies kept for them. ‘The ponies proved 
rather a delusion, but in other respects 
the programme was fairly carried out, and 
Mrs. Motherwell (that was my tutor's | 
wife) not only had a careful eye to our 
shirt-buttons, but duly impressed on us 
the strictest rules of etiquette at our some- 
what tedious dinners. It was not a very 
good training, I confess. A few boys, too 
few for any manly games, and all their 
wants carefully provided for, never thrown 
on their own resources, never brought in 
contact with the rough ways of the world, 
were not likely, when their school-time 
ended, to have acyuired much readiness | 
for dealing with the unexpected problems 
of life. 

Such was my case when I went up as | 
an undergraduate to the great University 
oz C——, where I had the reputation of | 


being somewhat shy and retiring in my 
habits, and was, perhaps (shall I confess 
it ?), rather more popular with my tutors 
than with the men of my own age and 
standing. Indeed, I never could get over 
a certain want of readiness in an emer- 
gency. Not that I was actually deficient 
in courage, but it did not seem to come 
naturally to me. I believed I could have 
faced a danger which I had had time to 
measure and realise, as well as most men, 
but I lacked, both by nature and educa- 
tion, the inconsiderate hardihood which 
leads some fellows to court it. 

Quick at forecasting all the possible re- 
sults of an act, I hesitated to assume 
responsibility for it. Keenly alive to 
ridicule, I somewhat incurred it through 
shrinking from the ridiculous. I feared 
to ask boldly the meaning of anything 
which I did not understand. Diffident of 
myself, conscious that I was shy and 
awkward in society, I often envied the 
calm assurance of other men. If it had 
been my lot to oceupy the place of the le- 
gendary youth who is said to have jerked 
the goose he was carving into a lady's 
lap, far, very far from me would have 
been the assurance with which he re- 


, quested to have it returned, “* Madam. I 


will thank you for the goose!" My 
thoughts could not have confined them- 
selves to so matter-of-fact an issue. I 
should have realised, with an intensity of 
huniliation, my own awkwardness and 
her indignation the damage done to the 
dress, the certain loss of esteem beth in 
her eyes and those of the company---in 
fact, I should have felt utterly miserable, 
and ready (as I have heard people say) 
to sink through the floor with shame. 


Iinust add that, besides this sensitive | 


temperament, which causes me to blush 
at times in spite of all my efforts to look 
stolid, and makes me uneasy if I am con- 


appearance, such as hair badly parted, or 
a collar that does not fit, Nature has been 
so unkind as to endow me with a some- 
what girlish face and complexion. 

Few cun understand how hard this is 
on a young fellow. He is not responsible 
for his looks, and yet he is conscious that 
he is put at a disadvantage by them in 
whatever society he enters. Ah me! how 
well we recognise the hero of a modern 
romance at first sight! The chiselled 
features, deep-set eyes (never protuberant, 
like mine !), the massive jaw, the fine-set 
teeth (you could not have a hero or 
heroine who suffered from toothache). 
the square shoulders, long, muscular arm, 
and, last, the waving hair that clusters on 
his temples—how soon we know him! 
how instinctively we like him! And yet 
—what has the fellow done? Nothing! 
absolutely nothing, as yet! But he will 
distinguish himself, we are sure. He will 
overcome all resistance, he will vanquish 
the dragon (the wicked villain of the 
piece), he will carry off the lady in tri- 
umph, and with her the golden fleece and 
a good store of the apples of the Hespe- 


' rides. 


But, to return. Where was I? Oh, I 
was explaining my physical appearance 
as it was forty vears ago. Even now. 
when Iam a bald-headed, somewhat ro- 
tund personage, I am often chatfed by old 
cronies at my club, who will persist in 
calling me by my ancient nickname of 
“Cherub.” 

To return again. When I had taken 
my degree, I accepted a mastership in a 
school not many miles from the Univer- 
sity. Indeed, St. Benedict's was sufti- 
ciently near to enable the masters to keep 
up acquaintance with old friends, and oc- 
exsionally, when school duties admitted 
of it, to accept an invitation to dinner at 


' one or other of the colleges. 
scious of any trifling irregularity in my ( 


(Ta be continvet.) 


THE NAVAL CODE OF PUNISHMENT. 


By GeorGcE ANDREW PATTERSON, R.N., 


Author of “A Rolling Commission,” “An Afteradinner Incident,” ete, 


c is fortunate for us as a nation that so ‘| in which a man-of-war captain was stilt 


many boys evince a natural fondness and 
desire for the sea; for, following the bent of 
their inclinations, they enter the Royal Navy, 
in due course develop into capable and con- 
tented sailors, and become the backbone of 
our first line of defence. It is to be regretted 
that all our bluejackets are not such as these. 
Some join the service not for love of it, but 
for a livelihood, and afterwards, finding its 


hardships and yoke of discipline galling, they | 


grow discontented, proving a continual source 
of trouble to their officers, and are only kept 
in check by the pains and penalties of mar- 
tial law. It may therefore interest general 
readers to be made acquainted with the 
various forms of punishment whereby the 
service is rendered a terror to evil-doers ; 
while it is as well that our boys, who so fre- 
quently address the Editor upon going to sea, 
should put on the considering cap and be 
prepare:l to face all that is involved in enter- 
ing their names upon the ships’ books of 
Her Majesty's Navy. 

Passing by, then, the barbarities of the so- 
called good old days of the press-gang and 
flogging through the fleet, there succeeded a 
somewhat milder era by comparison, but one 


invested with almost plenary powers in the 
matter of punishment; and it is not sur- 
prising to find that many of his sentences 
were both capricious and cruel. Courts- 
martial then were very rare. The command- 
ing officer of that day adopted the rough-and- 
ready method of rigging the gratings to sup- 
press complaint and preserve discipline amony 
his crew, and, providing he did not exceed 
his prescriptive right to dispense four dozen 
lashes, he was not likely to hear any more 
about it; while in those commands where the 
cat-o’-nine-tails was not so indiscriminately 
administered many ingenious devices were 
adopted as a substitute, under the specious 
plea of its being for the good of the service. 
There are still a few old salts left who can 
tell some queer stories of those times. 

But all that is now changed, thanks tc 
the publicity afforded by cheap newspapers. 
Although in the Articles of War, ordered tc 
be read before the assembled ship’s company 
once a quarter at least, the penalty for very 
many offences runs thus—‘Shall suffer death 
or such other punishment as is hereinafte: 
mentioned ’—the only instance within ow 
memory of the death penalty being carrie< 
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out was in the case of a marine who was 
hung at the yard-arm of the gunboat Leven, 
in China, some twenty years ago, for shooting 
his commanding officer. Even flogging (the 
cat), though not absolutely abolished, is 
rarely resorted to, and can only be enforced 
under very restricted conditions. The fact is 
of late years the Admiralty have formulated 
very minute and elaborate instructions for 
the guidance of officers in dealing with offend- 
ers, whilst at the same time commanders are 
shy of their names becoming too prominent 
with the public or at headquarters on the 
score of undue severity to their crews. 
Intemperance is the besetting sin of the 
sailor, whether officer or man, and residents 
at the great naval ports are familiar with the 
one-gan salute at 8.x, indicating that some 
poor fellow is to be tried by court-martial, 
his offenc2 being probably due to drink. Now 
and again it happens that an officer is honour- 
ably acquitted and has his sword returned ; 
bat the culprit seldom leaves such a tribunal 
scot-free. Loss of years of service, dismissal 
trom his ship and being placed upon half-pay, 
or even dismissal from the Navy altogether, 
may await the officer, while a bar sinister 
will be recorded upon his escutcheon at the 
Admiralty ; the seaman may lose all the re- 
salts of previous good conduct, be disrated, 
or, after a long term of imprisonment, he also 
may be sent ashore as worthless character. 
But there are, of course, many offences to 
the prejudice of good order and discipline 
that never reach the court-martial stage. All 
such, having reference to the crew, are regis- 
tered in the Defaulters’ Book, kept by the 
master-at-arms, who acts as the ship's chief 
of police, and at six bells, or 11 a... at the 
same time that the cask of rum is hoisted up 
out of the spirit-room in order that the day's 
allowance may be drawn off and concocted 
into grog, the offenders are paraded upon the 
aft deck, where each case is fully investigated 
by the commander — lieutenant in small 
ships—witnesses both for accuser and ac- 
cused are examined. and sentence is passed 
in accordance with the Queen's Regu‘ations 
anl Admiralty Instruc-ions alluded to above. 
Should the case be one cf breaking leave, a 
first offence of drunkenness, or otherwise, or 
there be mitigating features attending it, 
these are all taken into account, and the 
offender may be sentenced to solitary con- 
tinement, in irons, in the “cells” for a 
od, the first three days on bread and 
er, not allowed his hammock to sleep in 
pt every other night perhaps; he may be 
tel of a certain amount of his pay cor- 
r- ponding to the time the country lost the 
stit of his services, his grog may be 
. he may lose good conduct badges 
es (which carry additional pay with 
n), have leave stopped, and be put back 
0 a lower class for leave among those who 
«© not allowed to go ashore so frequently, 
vho can be awarded severer and more 
ding punishment; in addition to which 
h: may be put into the “ black list,” as it is 
med, to swell the ranks of that ignoble 
y of martyrs who, for numerous minor 
neces, such as not keeping their gun gear 
tnight, being improperly dressed, having 
untidy or dirty kit, spitting about the deck — 
a high crime and misdemeangur in the 
s of the commander—for talking at 
“divisions,” skulking, stealing a smoke 
acing working hours, being behindhand, 
221 so forth, are condemned to knee drill 
in holystoning a small area of the deck, 
or toa spell of “spit and polish,” otherwise 
cleaning wood and brasswork, to carrying the 
ciothes-bag on their back, or the washed 
avticle upon an oar until it is dry, or the 
spitkid slung round the neck, @ la one of 
W.H. Smith's newsboys, to “ toe pitch” by 
standing toeing a seam of the deck staring 


at the paint work, and to partake of their 
meals on deck ; all which penance is done in 
the defaulter 


own time, while their more 
fortunate messmates are sky!arking. smoking, 
or have gone ashore for the night. Men 
breaking their leave have their description 
sent out, with a reward for their ayprehen- 
sion, and if taken by the police they must 
pay the expenses, as well as the expenses of 
| their escort, if subsequently sent to prison. 
; All serious cases of gross insubordination 
: and the like are remanded for the considera- 
tion of the captain, who may deem it im- 
perative to instruct the ship’s clerk to draw 
; up a werrant authorising imprisonment in 
one of the naval gaols. either at Lewes or 
Bodmin. When the prisoner is thus xen- 
tenced to a lengthened term of imprison- 
ment, he is brought up from the cells in 
eustody of a tile of marines in the presence 


of the assembled crew. The warrant for his 


|; committal is read aloud, after which the 


captain, opening the Articles of War— the 
audience instantly dofting caps submissively 
and listening bareheaded—recites the par- 
ticular article bearing on the prisoner's of- 
fence. Caps are then resumed, the hands 
are piped down, and at the earliest oppor- 
tunity the sentence is carried into effect. 

The detachment of marines is quartered 
ina part of the mess-deck differing in no 
respect from the seamen’s portion, but which 
it is usual to style “the barracks,” and for 
whose cleanliness and yood order the force is 
responsible. The captain of marines, there- 
fore, holds his own Court of Assize over the 
rank and file of his detachment. awarding 
sentences for ordinary offences. but remand- 
ing the more serious cases to the final judg- 
ment of the captain of the ship. 


Own Paper. 


“The Black Brigade.” 
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It will be observed that so far the offender 
has had to answer for his own misdeeds, but 
in the Navy it is often impossible to draw 
fine distinctions, so punishment is sometimes 
dealt out in the lump, wherein all suffer. 
Thus, in a fleet, some particular vessel for 
not keeping her station under sail, for slack- 
ness at drill. slovenly condition at inspection, 
or what not. may be ordered by the Admiral 
to remain outside on the open sea for a time, 
while her consorts enter the harbour to enjoy 
fresh provisions and a run ashore; or she 
inuy be ordered to carry out evolutions re- 
quiring considerable time and labour. Simi- 
larly the whole “ watch ” may have to pay 
ithe penalty stoppage of leave, &c., for the 
delinque of a few; or the grog of a mess 
may be either stopped altogether, or be highly 
diluted (six-water grog), as a consequence of 
some failing in one or more of its members. 


In conclusion, let it be said that the Royal 
Navy never offered a fairer opening in life than 
it dces now, and none should be deterred irom 
entering by fear of tyranny. Midshipmen 
are not now mastheaded, nor is the sail- 
maker ordered to sew up their pockets because 
they put their hands therein ; the young sea- 
man also is pretty well looked after, and is 
not now sent to a foreign station before he is 
thoroughly acquainted with and inured to a 
seagoing life. Now and again, it is true, some 
phase of a commander's conduct is brought 
to light which shows that officers can still do 
strange things on board a man-of-war that 
outsiders little dream of; but such instances 
are rare, and are not likely to enter into the 
experience of the majority of sailors. After 
all, a boy might do a worse thing than go to 


(THE END.) 
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lontintixG my subject, I cught to tell you 
C that it often happens that the colour is 
suddenly restored and the serpent is ready to 
feed some hours before actual shedding takes 
place. This is because a sort of damp per- 
spiration causes the outer skin to become 
transparent; if you moisten your detached 


tissue-paper over the picture the latter is , 


visible again. I have often been puzzled, 


believing from its appearance that the snake * 


must have shed, yet not finding the slough. 
And when you pick up the skin within a few 
minutes of its casting, you always discover 
that it is wet. 

New-born snakes generally shed at once, 
and repeat the process much oftener than 
grown-up ones—every week or ten days. 
This frequent casting enables 
a good stock of skins; I always give away 
s, boxful when I lecture, and I find that 
people are very glad to have them, as they 
are curious and beautiful objects. 
complete model or envelope of the snake 


which has thrown it off, scale for scale, in- | 


cluding the transparent plates, like little 
watch-glasses, which cover the eyes; the 
pattern is dimly traced also, but it carries 
none of the colours, as the pigiment-cells, 
the little globules containing the colouring: 
matter, are stored in the skin below. Old 
snakes, whether big or little, rarely, if ever, 


cast a perfect slough; it is almost always | 


broken, and comes away in large flakes. The 
biggest that I have ever seen entire measured 
twenty-four feet, but that is quite an excep- 
tion. A snake may go on shedding regularly 
even though it does not feed, but if the cast- 
ing is delayed it is a sure sign of ill-health. 
I have had a water-viper which sickened for 
shedding, but never cast; it remained for 
fifteen months, during which time it took no 
food, and then died. Injuries, even severe 
ones, do not seem to affect the process, but 
when a serpent has had a wound which has 


healed, the skin as a rule always splits at the | 


scar. A rattlesnake of mine plunged its 
fangs into its own body, and its stough used 
to divide between the marks afterwards. 
singular affection sometimes kills a snake by 
exhaustion, and is manifested by too fre- 
quent shedding; the poor creature will go on 
throwing off skin after skin, perhaps every 
week for months, until it dies. Now and 
then, in captivity, considerable portions of 
the cuticle remain on, and have to be rubbed 


off in a warm bath by the keeper; this is | 


especially the case with that over the ey 
and if three or four successive layers are 
allowed to accumulate there they cannot 
afterwards be detached, and the sight is 
destroyed. 

Lizards shed their skins too, but they 
generally break; sometimes, though, one 
picks up an entire slough of a slow-worm, and 
& very pretty silvery cast it is. looking like 
delicate Chinese silk, though more brittle 
than a snake's. A glass snake (xo called)— 
in reality, a legless lizard, like the slow-worm 
—in my collection throws his off in long 
tubes, capital for purposes of illustration. 
Lizards and very young snakes do not sicken 
so much as grown-up serpents do, but will 
go on feeding all through. 

The funniest thing is to see a toad shed. 
First he splits right down the back. Then 
ke rubs the skin down his sides with his 
hind legs. Then he draws his head back and 
wipes the mask off his face with his fore feet, 


ne to keep up , 


Each is a | 
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which are next withdrawn from the inside. 
The hind legs have now to be stripped, and 


| this is accomplished by taking up each foot 
j in turn and drawing off the skin, like a pair 


of trousers. Finally, he takes the end of 
the slough into his mouth and slowly swallows 
it. But he is so deliberate and businesslike 
all the way through that it is delightful to 
watch him. Still more extraordinary is the 
shedding of a spider. Casts of big tarantulas 
are sometimes found so perfect, down to the 
smallest hair, that they have been taken for 
the dead spiders until they were lifted and 
found to be lighter than paper, and nobody 
could understand for a long time how this 
could possibly be managed, until the opera- 
tion was actually witnessed at the Zoological 
Gardens here in the case of the gigantic 
mouse-eating spider which I brought from 
South America. 

A travelling dealer in animals, who collects 
reptiles, birds, and all manner of things in 


| various parts of the world, wrote to me from 


the Southern States of America, and asked 
me what I would pay for a hoop-snake; that, 
he explained, was a species of snake which 
took its tail in its mouth and bowled along 
like a hoop! I hastened to reply that I 
would give him anything he liked to name. 
He wrote back to say that he had not got the 
snake, but he knew where there was one. 
But I am sorry to say it has not turned up 
yet. 

Down in Devonshire a farmer once told 
me that he had recently killed a viper. He 
struck it with a hay-rake and disabled it, and 


then flung it, maimed and wounded, but still | 


alive, into the fork of a tree. He was a 
kindly man, who would never have ill-treated 
a sheep or a dog, but he saw no cruelty in 
thus torturing a snake—I suppose the idea 
that a snake had feelings like the rest of us 
never occurred to him. The poor creature, 
striking on all sides in its rage and agony, 
presently buried its fangs in the branch, or 
appeared to do so. There the farmer left it, 


* to find its own way out of life and misery, 
a 


and went home. The next day when he 
passed there, so he assured me (and I have 
no doubt he believed what he said), not only 
was the viper dead, but the limb of the tree 
which it had bitten was dead too, seared and 
shrivelled, as though blasted by lightning ! 

This reminded me of the story of the 
Yankee who killed a copperhead with a broom. 
He held it pressed to the ground, when it 
managed to wriggle its head up and bite the 
handle. “You mayn’t believe it, Squire,” 
he said—* You mayn’t believe it, but jest as 
trew as you're standing there, in less than 
ten minutes that broomstick was swelled up 
as big as your leg!” 

Once, in the course of a lecture, I had 
described how a snake walks on the points of 
its ribs and the large transverse scales on the 
under-surface of the body; and in explaining 
how these scales catch hold of the ground 


ele. 


and prevent the ribs from slipping backwards ° 


again, I had remarked that it was quite 


powerless to get alony on a smooth polished | 


surface like glass. Aticr the lecture a young 
lady came up and asked me how, if that were 
the case, they managed to cross the ice? 
Really, I had never thought of it before, but 
I had sufficient presence of mind to point 
out that snakes were not likely to trouble, or 
be troubled by, ice! 

A very common superstition in many 


; only a myth, I am sorry to 


widely distant parts of the earth is that, 
however severely wounded a serpent may be, 
it will not die before sunset. One hears in 
some countries of two-headed snakes—duas 
cabecas (two heads), in fact, is the recognised 
name in Brazil for an animal which is not a 
snake at all, but another kind of lizard with- 
out legs, a blunt, worm-like object which 
burrows in the damp earth. You can see 
them by hundreds on the mountains in the 
morning after the rains; they are nasty 
things to handle, though their mouths are 
small, for they bite out a little lump like a 
wedge. I brought several to Europe in ao 
tub of mould, and found they would eat raw 
meat when they could not get grubs, slugs, 
or earthworms. Like worms, they came to 
the surface chiefly at night; they were about 
two feet long, and nearly as thick as my two 
thumbs. The notion of their having a head 
at each end of the body, and being able to 
travel in one direction as well as another, is 
derived from the fact of their being equally 
thick and blunt at the head and tail, and 
that their eyes are so small as scarcely to be 
distinguished. There is a true enake in 
India called the Eryx, which Icoks like a 
bloated sausage. and is also credited with the 
possession of two heads. It is of burrowing 
habit, too. And there are certain singular 
ringed creatures found in warm mud in 
different parts of the world, which are called 
Cecilians, and which are neither legless 
lizards nor snakes, but amphibians—related, 
that is to say, to frogs and newts—and these 
have the triple erroneous reputation of being 
double-headed, blind, and poisonous. 

A snake was once sent to me as being 
genuinely a two-headed one ; but I found that 
the supposed second head was in reality a 
large tumour on its neck. But I have seen a 
reptile, a little turtle, which actually had two 
perfect heads, one beside the other. I saw 
it alive, and when it died I preserved it in 
spirit for its owner; but I could not obtain it 
to make what would have been an interesting 
dissection. This, of course, was a mon- 
strosity. 

In Mexico they tell you of a flying snake— 
y, for a flying 
snake would be a great curiosity. There are 
fish and lizards and frogs which fly ; at least, 
the two latter have wide membranes which 
they can spread, and so skim down through 
the air from lofty treas and rocks in safety. 
They don’t really fly in the sense thet birds 
and bats do, any more than Professor Bald- 
win flies when he drops down from a balloon 
holding on to his parachute. There used to 
be great reptiles with real wings, but they 
are all extinct now. Some snakes, howevez, 
have the power of flattening their bodies and 
even their heads when they are alarmed or 
angry—our common snake has to some ex- 
tent ; but there are many others, such as the 
hog-nosed and long-headed snakes, in which 
this property is much more marked; and 
people think that they dart up through the air 
when they spread themselves out in this way. 
The ideas to which I have already alluded, 
that they jump from their coil like a spiral 
spring, that they are obliged to coil to enable 
them to jump, and that they can spring right 
off the ground, are equally absurd. No snake 
lifts more than a third of its length, if as 
much, in striking. 

(To be continued.) 
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\7uex the body is finished the next piece 
of work is trimming up and fixiny the 
shafts, which are bought ready steamed to 
shape—in the rough square form. Lancs- 
wool is best, next comes hickory, which 
of a reddish-brown colour and rather coarse- 
grained, but very tough and springy. The 
cost of a pa'r of dogcart shafts is about 11s. 
in hickory, and 19s. in lancewood. 

It isimportant to decide whether the shafts 
are to go inside the cart, and be bolted 
solidly to the floor, or to be hung on fulerum 
irons, so as to go inside or outside. The first 
plan is adopted in cheap carts, and is strong 
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and serviceable, but the shaking motion is - 


unpleasant, and it is only very common carts 


which are so secured. Opinions are divided | 


as to whether it is better to have the hinged- 
shafts outside, or passing through holes cut 
in the foot-board—the latter plan looks better 
—especially with a broad-gauge cart. If the 
cart is narrow the shafts can go outside with- 
out the awkward look of the shaft-space for 
the pony being big enough for another pony 
close to the splinter-bar. Taken all in all, 


the neatest and easiest plan is to cut two 
spaces on the foot-board and pass the shafts 
through, arranging the fulcrum-irons so as to 
pivot on their respective pins, which extend 
across the aperture (Fig. 21). 


The holes should be cut out carefully a little 
larger than the shaft, which at this point 
only just begins to taper backwards. 
itself should be full 2} inches broad by 2 inches 
thick, when it is rough. The part by the 
splinter-bar is left nearly this thickness, as 
the strain is most there. 


must fit, and rour:ded to an oval form. It is 
the criterion of good work if the tapering is 
so gradual as to be quite smooth and flat all 
over. There must be no holes worked, there- 
fore use the smoothing-plane to all parts pos- 
sible. For other parts use the compass-plane, 
one having the bottom shaped so as to resemble 
thesegment of acircle. The front ends of the 
shafts generally require a couple of inches 
cutting off to reduce the bend always found 


there. Now, regarding the proper dimensions 


of the shafts. If the pony for which the cart 
is designed is about 14 hands, a length of 
6 feet from the splinter-bar will be ample. 
The length behind is determined by the length 
of the cart. It should not be such as in any 


way to interfere with the opening and closing | 


of the hind door. When the point deemed 
tight ix found, the hind ends are cut and then 
are gradually worked down, again taking the 
splinter-bar as the point of starting. The hind 
ends should be fitted into the rubber shaft- 
adjusters before being laid aside (Fig. 25). 
The splinter-bar is best made of oak to 
match the cart, or stained, if walnut is the 
predominant wood. It is just a solid bar, 
square at each end, rounded in the middle, 


It is then tapered | 
gently and easily to the end where the cap { 
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3 feet 24 inches long, with what is technically | 
1 termed a “ stump tenon ” on each end, which 
fits into a shallow mortice on each shaft. ' 
These must be cut longitudinally, along the , 
grain, not across it, and should not exceed 
Linch indepth. ‘The width at the forward 
bend a, Fig. 22, varies, bat 22 inches will be 


| 
| Bn eee  R 


A Fig 22. 


found a good general width. The bar fitted, | 
j it is laid aside, whilst the fulcrum irons are — 
adjusted. ‘The fulerum plates are attixed to 
the under-side of the shaft, behind the splin- 
ter-bar. ‘Two clips 4, are used to clump 
the plate to the shaft. It is of the last im- 
portance no screw or bolt-holes are made, as | 
they weaken the shaft. The clips pass over , 
the shaft, then a coupling-piece of iron is put 
, under the plate, and a couple of nuts are 
_ screwed up firmly. This is done fore and aft 
*‘ of each plate. Then the pin of the L plate 
is slipped in, well oiled to avert rust, and the 
plate itself lies ready to be bolted to the foot- | 
board, with bolt-heads inside and nuts against 
the iron. Three bolts are sufficient as a rule, | 
7, inch thick and 1} inch long. | 
The {shafts are now supposed to be each 
lying inside the cart, with the shaft adjusters | 
fitted at their ends, ready to be bolted to the | 
floor. This must not be done till the } 
splinter bar is inserted. If a wheelwright’s i 
i 
\ 
\ 


F 


cramp can be borrowed, the bringing up of 
the mortices will be much facilitated ; if not, 
the ends should be fitted in, and then a 
: helper should get astride the splinter bar and ' 
' hoid it in position whilst the iron clamp, 
Fig. 9, is adjusted. This, as will be seen, is 

| made in two pieces. The under picce of , 
iron-.1 inch broad by } inch thick and 9 | 
inches long —is quite flat, with two holes in | 
its length, and the end turned and threaded 
to receive a nut. The top piece is in the 
, form of an L, the extremity of the bend 
having a hole to fit on to the screwed end of 
the lower plate, and the flat top part drilled 
to correspond with the holes in the bottom 
plate. The depth of the clamp should be 
exactly that of the shaft —7.e. 24 inches. 

i This clamp, therefore, is fitted over the end | 
of the splinter bar and acress the shaft—a 
couple of holes should be carefully drilled 


with the long 4-inch auger bit, and a couple 
of round-headed 3-inch bolts, }-inch thick, 


should be driven through the plates and bar, 
and then screwed up tightly from under- 
neath. Same process is repeated with the 
other side (Fig. 23). Before finally screwing 
up the shatts at the farther end, the draught 
hooks have to be fixed. These generally 
holt through the bar, about 2 inches from 
each end, and look best either polished steel 
The next 


or nickel-plated, a a, Fig. 24. 


operation is to bolt down the rubber shaft 


, adjusters (Fig. 25). The shaft end is fitted into 


a small square of iron between two layers of 
rubbe Their practical use in breaking the 
vibration I have often experienced over 
rough ground, so can firmly recommend them. 
The pin at the top screws down through a 
hole in the shaft end, and holds all firm. 
The shafts being smoothed, rounded, and 
fixed in place, next comes the regular mount- 
ingon thesprings. As the front ends of these 
ride on scroll irons attached to the steps, it is 
necessary to fix these first. The step gene- 
rally terminates in an angle iron, which fixes 
up the side and under the bottom of the cart. 
It should be fixed exactly at the intersection 
of the angles—the acute with the bottom line 


| of the side of the cart. An angle iron must 


be fitted inside to take the heads of the bolts, 
as the strain of heavy people mounting is 
often very great. The inside angle iron can be 
inch flat iron by } inch broad, the edges care- 
fully rounded off. The steps fitted, the springs 
should be slipped on to their pins, and the 
length adjusted by the hind irons, so they 
shall be perfectly even and straight. The 
middle of the springs should be 2 good inch 
in front of the centre of gravity of the cart. 
In other words, the weight should fall behind 
the axle, and the cart should have the least 
shacie of atilt backwards. The hind irons are 
bolted through when the correct position is 
found, and the spring ends secured to the 
bolts on the shackles at each end. 

For fixing the axle and springs it is best to 
balance the cart on a couple of sawing benches 
inside upside-down, so the floor rests on them, 
the bars being clear of the floor. The two wood 
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blocks for the springs—plain oak, with the | 
upper side hollowed, the better to fit the curve 
of the spring—are put on in the middle over | 
thecentre bolt, which has a tiny hole bored with 
acentre-bit in the block for its accommodation. 
‘They are 2 inches thick, 1} broad, and 4 inches | 
long. These blocks then are laid on the springs, 
then the long axle is laid on them, each end 
equidistant as near as can be judged and 
measured, then the axle clips (Fig. 26), one of 
which clasps the axle, the other two (BB) com- 


press axle, clip, block, and spring, and, passing 
through coupling plates (c), hold all firm. 
Before screwing up take a piece of string, 
hold one end on the extreme tip of the axle, 
and get some one else to go to the end of the 
shaft on the opposite side—say, from the 
right-hand side of the axle to the tip of the 
left-hand shaft. When right, measured to 
both tips, from both ends it will be the same. 
Then screw up your nuts carefully and tightly. 
(To be continued.) 


THE CRUISE OF THE CHRISTABEL. 


‘HE breeze freshened about two o'clock, and 

we had to take our topsail in to save the 

topmast, and accordingly Frank and Jack got 
it on deck smartly. 

By this time we were off the pretty town 
of Southwold, which is now the only place of 
importance on the Suffolk coast between 
Aldborough and Lowestoft. Perched on a 
cliff, like Dunwich, it was made a municipal 
borough during the reign of Henry VII. At 
that time a small headland projected out into 
the sea to the north of the little village of | 
Easton Bavents, and was called Easton Ness, 
then the mosi easterly point in England. It 
was in the bay, off Southwold, that the battle 
was fought between the French and English 
against the Dutch on May 28, 1672. The 
Duke of York, afterwards James IIL., com- 
manded the English fleet, and De Ruyter the 
Dutch. 

Dinner had been in our thoughts for some 
time, and at three o'clock Bill came up to say 
that it was ready on the table at last; so 
leaving the mate to take my place at the 
tiller, | went below with the others, all feeling 
quite ready for the green peas and roast pork 
that were smoking on the tabJe, with the ex- 
ception of O'Reilly, whoremarked,as he turned 
to go up the companion-ladder again, that he 
thought a little fresh air would be lighter, 
and suit his stomach better than roast pork, 
in the present unsettled condition of the 
weather. 

Shortly after four o'clock we passed the 
broken mast of a sunken vessel, which 
rose up like the finger of some hidden hand 
warning us of possible dangers, and with an 
old cormorant sitting perched on the tangled 
rigging as if he was gloating over the bodies 
of men beneath. Finding the breeze had sunk 
a little, and to get away from the uncanny 
neighbourhood of the wreck, I had the topsail 
set again, and in the course of another half- 
hour we were off Lowestoft. 

I always think this town has a pleasing as- 
pect from the sea, with its lighthouses and 
splendid beach, and, with the rising ground in 
the rear, forms one of the most attractive 
spots on the east coast. Lowestoft has a very 
ancient origin, and was a fishing village even 
in the time of the Romans. The inhabitants 
have always been very loyal, and in the Civil 
Wars they held with the king, while the peo- 
ple of Yarmouth sided with the Roundheads ; 
and many were the little sca-fights between 
the respective partisans of Charles and the 
Parliament. 

“Now, then, who's for the shore?” feebly 
sang out O'Reilly. 

“You look as if you are, for one,” said 
Jack ; “but we are going to spend the night 
at sea, old man, if the skipper keeps on our 
present course; so you must try and settle 
down to a ‘Life on the Ocean Wave,’ as you 
sang about so nicely last Chr!.tmas.” 

“That’s all very well with a piano accom- 
paniment,” replied O'Reilly, gloomily. 

Yarmouth Roads, with its everchanging and 
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| shifting sands, lay ahead of us now, and the 
| busy town of Yarmouth was passed by tive 
o'clock. 

We would willingly have stayed here for a 
time, if only to see the place so intimately 
connected with David Copperfield, Mr. Peg- 
gotty, and the rest of them, but a strong fuir 
wind was blowing, and it seemed a pity to 
lose such a good help on our passage north ; 
so we unwillingly passed on, consoling our- 
selves with the idea of looking in on our re- 
turn if possible. As a town and seaport, Yar- 
mouth has managed to hold its own from a 
very early period of history, although it has 
had many a hard fight for it. The inhabi- 
tants had for many years a great struggle to 
keep their haven open, the North Sea con- 
tinuously throwing up sand and shingle, and 
choking the passage through which the river 
Yare entcred the sea. 

Six times the inhabitants tried to cut achan- 
nel for an entrance close to the town, at a great 
cost to them and the corporation, who were 
occasionally assisted by grants and privileces 
from the Crown; but cach time they were frus- 
trated by the sea undoing all the work they 
had been to so much labour to perform. The 
seventh attempt, however, Was more success- 
ful, and was made during the seventeenth 
century, when they cut a passage through 
the Denes or sandhills just below the village 
of Gorleston, which has remained open ever 


yas the reign of Edward IIIL., Yar- 
‘as a place of considerable importance, 
and, with the exception of London, no Eng- 
lish port sent so many ships and sailors to 
take part in the French wars of the period. 

Edmund, the last king of East Anglia, met 
his death close by, at Caistor, which is now a 
little village about two miles to the north of 
Yarmouth, the castle being in ruins. 

The dull heavy masses of dark clouds 
made the night draw in rapidly, and so, before 
the daylight quite left us, we handled our top- 
sail, gave a fresh pull on the halliards all 
round, and with the side-lights up in their 
place, the binnacle lamps lit, and a reef ear- 
ring rove, we felt pretty snug for the night. 

O'Reilly had taken my advice and had 
turned in some time previously, and as it 
was now time for the port watch to go below, 
Frank, Jack, and the mate did the same, 
leaving Bill and myself on deck. 

The night settled down on us dark and 
black, with never a star to be seen, and by 
the time the Hascborough Lights bore a little 
south of west, the wind had piped up stronger 
than ever, making our little clipper dance 
madly over the angry sea, with a smother of 
foam to her hawsepipes, and a continual 
shower of spray breaking over her bow and 
wetting the foresail half mast high. It was 
getting too risky on such a dark night to 
crack on as we were doing with so small a 
erew on deck, so I called to Bill, who. in 
streaming oilskins. was on the look-out for. 
ward, to slack off the jib sheet, and, easing 


down the helm and bringing the foresheet 
a-weather, I hove her to, and then proceeded 
to get a reef down. 

The Christabel's mainsail, besides being 
a very large one, was thoroughly soaked with 
spray, her main boom being a very heavy 
spar, thirty feet long. Bill and I found it 


| rather a hard ten minutes’ work getting the 
: reef earring well down and the reef points tied, 


as the canvas was as stiff asa board through 
the wet, but I did not want to disturb the 
other watch, so we managed it alone. 

The jib was the next wet job requiring at- 


_ tention, so we got it inboard, and then shifted 
' it for No, 2, and, with a reef in the foresail. 


were nice and snug once more. Letting 
draw the foresail sheet, I bore up on our 
course again, north-by-west-half-west. 

She took the sea much easier after we had 
reduced her wings a little, so I sent Bill 
below to see to the foc'sle tire, and told him 


; to bring me up a cup of coffee, which he 
| scon did, and then took the tiller while I 
, had a look at the chart by the light of the 


binnacle lamps. 

With the Lynn Deeps on our port hand. 
and the full sweep of the North Sea ahead, 
there was plenty of sea-room for us now, so, 
Llow high or low, we were all right. 

Our watch was now out, but I did not like 
to leave the deck in the present state of the 
weather, so told Bill to turn in and call the 
mate only, leaving Frank and Jack below. 

‘The mete came on deck looking very sleepy 
and disagreeable, and, thinking that very pro- 
bably he would fall asleep if I sent him for- 


' ward to look out, I told him the course to 


; steer while I walked forward. 


Staring out into the blackness ahead be- 
comes, after a few hours, a great strain on 
one’s optic nerves, and I don’t know whether 
it was want of sleep or what, but very soon I 
began to see phantom ships in all directions. 
and felt very glad when the morning began 
to break and dispelled the illusion, : 

The dawn was grey and dull-looking, but 
after the sun rose the wind gradually lessened 
in force, and the masses of heavy clouds which 
were scattered all over the heavens slowly 
disappeared into the misty distance astern, 
and there seemed every promise of a fine day. 

We were now out of sight of land, Boston, 
on the Lynn Deeps, being some forty niiles 
from our supposed position. 

The mate’s watch was up at four o'clock, 
so he turned in once more while Bill came on 
deck. I went to the helm again, and at six 
o'clock Bill roused the mate, and then shook 
out our reefs and got the topsail set once 
more, and proceeded to scrub down the decks 
for the day. 

Breakfast over, we sat about on deck, bask- 
ing in the hot sun, which by this time was 
pelting down on us in regular June fashion. 

he wind gradually died away until it was a 
dead calm, and the sails hung flat as a board. 
only giving an occasional heavy flap as the 
yacht rolled on the long swell which the 
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strong breeze of last night had left behind 
it. 

We saw very few vessels all that day, and 
the only ones that came anywhere near us 
were two steamers going north like ourselves, 
but at a very much faster pace; the long 
sooty streak from their funnels hung over 
the horizon long after they had disappeared 
from sight, and, with the exception of an old 
Norwegian barque away in the offing, we 
seemed to have the North Sea all to our- 
selves. ‘ 

It was one of those days in which the 


mere fact of being alive to enjoy it was simply | 


splendid, and was thoroughly enjoyed by all. 
Jack and O'Reilly got the lines out, and in 
extremely negligent attire sat with bare feet 
over the edge of the bulwark rail fishing, 
while Frank, ever industrious at sketching, 


got under the shadow of the foresail busy 
with his colours. 

The mate lolled on the tiller, supposed to 
be steering, while Bill, planted comfortably 
against the fore hatch, was shelling peas and 
peeling the potatoes for dinner. 

I myself simply lounged about on a couple 
of deck chairs enjoying the change in the 
weather, and think, had I been questioned 
about it, I could not have denied taking an 
occasional forty winks ; but that was perhaps 
pardonable, considering I had not turned in 
all night. 

It was evidentiy too fine and bright for 
fishing, and so the fishermen had no luck, 
and could not even entice a huge old sand 
ray which we could plainly see, in the shadow 
cast by the counter on the clear green water, 
swimming about with that graceful undula- 
tory motion of its powerful wings. 

That important event, dinner, was ready 
by 3.30, and Bill had nicely roasted a leg of 


' and absence of meat proved to us on one 


mutton that we had had hanging from the 
taffrail astern for two days, and had reccived 
a plentiful sprinkling of brine during the 
previous night’s breeze. 

ve often noticed that meat subjected 
reatment seemed far superior to that 
n the safe on deck; but it is very risky 
at astern when in harbour, and 


kept 
to hang n 


' often proves too strong a temptation to night 


prowlers and longzshore men, as a cut string 


casion. 

The soothing influence of dinner had such 
an effect that several of us were sinking into 
the arms of Morpheus soon afterwards, when 
a slight breeze made a sensible bulge in the 
canvas, and we became aware that our craft 
was really moving. 

All sleepiness was gone in a moment, and, 


hurrying on deck, our big balloon jib was 
hauled up out of its cover in the sail room 
and as quickly set; and very soon our little 
bark was heeling over to a steady breeze and 
buzzing along in the right direction, leaving 
along line of bubbles and creamy foam stream- 
ing away inher wake. And so the day passed. 
But as the evening drew in, the wind freshened 
and headed us slightly, and we had to get our 
balloon jib in again and set the working one 
in its place. The sunset was a gorgeous one, 
a few purple-coloured clouds well down near 
the horizon showing out in strong contrast 
against the beautifully graduated golden tint 
of the sky. But, although so beautiful, it was 
as transient as a transformation scene; the 
light rapidly faded away, and one by one the 
stars appeared ; and we soon proceeded to add 
to the nocturnal illumination by getting our 
side lights up and the binnacle lamps lit. 

We kept a careful look-out for Flamborough 
Head light, and sighted it precisely at ten 


o'clock. This light is a revolving one, giving 
a red and white tlash every half minute ; and, 
perched on the top of the rocky headland, it 
is visible for about twenty miles out to sea 

O'Reilly, not yet feeling competent to per- 
form any violent exercise on deck in the way 
of taking his watch, turned in early ; and, 
after we had fixed our position by sighting 
the light, I followed him below a little after 
ten o'clock, with orders to the mate to call me 
at two o'clock in the morning. 

Scarborough was one place we had settled 
to call at, and during the day we had been 
discussing the advisability of running in there 
on our journey out or_on our return, as we all 
wished to see the town; so, before lying down 
in my berth, I spread the chart on the swing 
table, and went over the matter again by my- 
self. 


We were certainly in a hurry to go north ; 
| but then Scarborough was now close to us, 
and we could get there easily; and then if 
we left the visit until our return, circumstances 
might not be so favourable ; and so, as it 
fortunately turned out, I settled we would run 
in then, and accordingly turned in, and was 
soon in the Land of Nod. 

My four hours’ watch below seemed to be 
very soon up when the mate roused me 
punctually at two o'clock the following morn- 
ing. There was only a slight breeze blowing, 
but it was decidedly chilly, and formed a 
strong contrast with the warm and comfort- 
bin into which Jack and Frank immedi- 
disappeared, leaving Bill and myself on 
deck—O’Reilly preferring to remain below. 

We were right off Flamborough Head by 
now, and it was sufficiently light to enable 
me to distinguish the rugged headland of 
limestone rock rising up out of the sea for 
some four hundred feet above our heads. 
Swarms of sea birds make this their home, 
including guillemots, razor-bills, puffins, cor- 
morants, and different varieties of the gu!! 
tribe, but they seemed to be all quiet now ; 
we had evidently made our morning call too 
early for them, and it was not until later on, 
on the Northumbrian coast, that we came 
upon the vast flights which inhabit the rocky 
shores along that part. 

We made Scarborough about a quarter past 
three in the morning, and, being an awkward 
sort of place for a stranger to run into except in 
broad daylight, as the harbour dries right out, 
I thought it better to heave to, which Taccord- 
ingly did about four miles out, and Bill went 
aloft and loosed the topsail lacing, while I 
lowered it on deck, the wind having freshened 
into a stronger breeze than we wanted. 

(To be continued.) 
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HOW TO PREPARE AND MOUNT OBJECTS FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


By R. A. R. BENNETT, B.A., 


Author of “ How to make an Indvetion Cuil,” “ El ctrie Lamps and how to work them,” “ Electro-motors and hoe to tothe Shem,” te, eles 


“ne almost universal opinion amongst na- 
turalists at the present day is that insects 

do not feel pain to anything like the extent 
that animals do; but whether that is taken 


as proved or not, at any rate we are bound to | 


give them the benefit of the doubt, and not 
run any chance of inflicting pain that can be 
avoided. The best methods of killing hutter- 
flies or other insects are either by cyanide of 
potassium or chloroform. The former is such 
a deadly poison that you will have some ditti- 
eulty in getting it unless the chemist knows 
you; the latter you are not likely to come to 
grief with unless you deliberately dip a hand- 
kerohief in it and hold it to your nose! I 
therefore consider the latter is much the 
safer. If either a small lump of the cyanide, 
or a little bit of sponge just moistened with 
the chloroform, put at the bottam of a 
sma}l wide-mouthed bottle and corked ap for 
f little while, an‘ a fly or other insect is in- 
troduced, you will not have long to wait for 
the result. In the erse of the cyanide the tly 


will fall dead at the bottom of the bottle in | 


an instant; in the case of the chloroform a 
few sceonds will produee a similar result. 
Leave the insect in the bottle in the latter 
case for a few minutes after it has beeome 
motionl 

Now we 


ake oat our defunct insect. avoid- 


ing the smell of the bottle, and with the sinail 
pair of sows we snip off either a leg ora 
wing c!ose to the body. If this is now ar- 


ranged on a glass slide and placed under the 
microscope we find it is a wonderful orzan 
with a claw and a padded sucker foot at the 
end (fig. 1). It is by means of these sucker feet 


Fig. 1.—Foor oF BIT EHOTTLE MAGI 
Front view of pads, 


that the fly is enabled t-» run up the vertical 
surface even of our window-panes. It has been 
proposed to make boots with a similar struc- 
ture by means of which the microscopist might 
himself walk up vertical surfaces in a similar 
way. I must confess, however, that I should 
prefer at present not to trust myself with 
such an appliance on “high ground,” say the 
dome of St. Paul's! 

But though one can see a good deal of the 
structure of the leg, it is nevertheless quite 
opaque, and consequently dark, so that it 
cannot he seen through ; how is this to be 
remedied? Well, it is done by soaking it in 
a strong solution of a chemical substance, 
which has an affinity for the oily tissues of 
the body, and consequently will dissolve them 
out, leaving the harder membranes more 
transparent. 

This substance is hydrate of potassium, a 
solution of which is indispensable for our 
work. It is often known as “ caustic potash,” 
and can be obtained from any chemist. No 
very exact strength of solution can be given, 


as the strength depends on the organ which is 
to be soaked in it ; some organs take a stronger 
solution than others. The strength varies 
from 1 ounce of potash to 20 ounces of water, 
to 1 ounce of potash to 10 ounces of water, 
which is generally the strongest solution 
employed. 

The hard tissues of the legs or antennie, 
&c., of insects may require to be left in this 
solution for a long time, say a fortnight. If 
the potash solution is gentiy heated it will 
have more effect, and if this is done at inter- 
vals the object may be rendered softer ina 
shorter time. This is the first part of the 
process of rendering the leg transparent. Of 
course, if you stand up all your test-tubes in 
the stand and put potash solution in each, 
you can have a lot of objects going on at the 
same time. In order not to make a mistake 
as to which each object is, you must be very 
careful to label each tube by fixing a piece of 
paper, with the name of the object written on 
it, to the stand in front of the test-tuhe; but 
aseven then you may alter the position of 
the tubes, and so get confused, it would be a 
better plan still to aftix the label to the tube 
itself by means of gum. 

‘Two or three times while the soaking pro- 
ing on you must try to get rid of the 
interior substance of the leg. Todo this you 
can take it out by means of one of the needles 
in handles, and put it on one of your glass 
slips. Now put another glass slip on the top 
of it, and press the two together; this will 
squeez” ot the interior and render the object 
flatter. When this has been done two or three 
times the object will be nearly flat and ready 
for the next precess, which consists of soaking 
it in turpentine. This must not be done till 
the objec: is quite dry; the drying is effected 
by plac’ng it between two dry slips of glass 
held together by an American clip for some 
days, previously washing it in warm water to 
t from traces of potash solution. . 
he turpentine will have the effect of ren- 
ny the object more transparent, and will 
make the Canada balsam permeate more 
readily into the tissues when it comes to be 
applied. The object must remain in the tur- 
pentine for some hours, and is then ready to 
be proceeded with. 

The most difficult part of the business is 
now to be confrented. The amateur will pro- 
bably spoil heaps of objects before he achieves 
areal success. There is, however, no need to 
be discouraged, and the result is well worth 
the efforts made to achieve it. Method and 
cleanliness are the two great essentials to 


PART IJ.--MOUNTING IN CANADA BALSAM (continucd). 


balsam which adheres to them, but have a 
wide-mouthed bottle and keep it half-full of 
turpentine. The neck must be large enough 


; to admit the largest-sized cover-glasses, and 


success, and therefore must be cultivated by | 


every boy who wants to succeed. Even dust 
is an enemy to the microscopist, and must be 
avoided as much as possible. Bell-glasses 
can be bought for very little at the china 
shops, and are very useful to place over ob- 
jects while in the various stages of mounting. 

Before beginning to mount the object we 
must first make both glass-slip and cover per- 
fectly clean. Of course, even a slight mark, 
or speck of dirt, will look quite different under 
the microscope. The cover-glasses are so thin 
that the greatest care is necessary to avoid 
breaking them. You can get these glasses 
either round or square from a dealer in micro- 
scopic materials, for example, Watson & Sons, 
313 High Holborn, w.c., or Perken & Ray- 
ment, 99 Hatton Garden, They are sold 
by the ounce, being so light, and half an ounce 
will be ample to begin with. They are all of 
different sizes, so you must pick out one to 
suit the object. 

As they cannot be scraped, or even rubbed 
hard, you must not attempt to get off Canada 


when you get any covered with Canada bal- 
sam (as you undoubtedly will in a very short 
time), simply drop them into the bottle. Ina 
few days the turpentine will have dissolved cif 
the balsam. and the glass can then be cleaned. 
To return to our object, which is waiting in 
the turpentine. Take it out with cne of your 
needies, end placing it for a minute at the 
edge of the tube, to drain off as much tur- 
pentine as you can, place it in the centre of 
the slide. Now gently warm the bottle con- 
taining Canada balsam, to render it more 
liquid, and dipping into it a perfectly clean 
piece of giass-red, let a drop fall frem the cud 
of the rod on to the object. The ba!sam will 
instantly permeate the leg, which you will 
now sce Jecks much more transparent. At 
the seme time it will spread itsclf cut over 
the slide, and if you have put tco much on it 
will render everything generally sticky, +o 
that this is to be avoided. Now take up the 
clean cover-glass, and, placing it on its edge 
on one side of the drop of balsam, gently 
lower it with the ncedle till it covers the ob- 
ject. Before you have done this, however, 
you will have discovered what is the grand 
difficulty which is the bane of the amateur 
Y scopist, and cn your ability to overcome 
which depends ycur skill as a microscopic 
mounter, As soon as the Canada balsam 
surrounds the object you will sce a lot of 
stuall bubbles all round it, and the difliewity 
is to get rid of these bubbles out of the ba 
sam. In putting cn the cover-glass a who'e 
stream of them will issue from the object, and 
in nine cases cut of ten will necessitate the 
removal of the glass again, in order to free 
the Canada balsam from them. Of course, a 
Most minute bubble will look unsightly under 
the micrescope, so that it is absolutely neecs- 
sary to yet rid of them somehow. It is usually 
done by moving the object to and fro inthe drcep 
of balsam with the point of the necdle, by which 
means most of the bubbles will escape, and 
ean be made to collect in cne place. They 
can then either be removed altogether by tak- 
ing away that part of the balsam, or broken 
by heating the necdle and pushing it in 
amongst thom. If the tyro at mounting finds 
these bubbles a great difficulty, a good deal of 
help may be given by first placing the leg, or 
whatever it may be, in a little Canada balsam 
in one of the wide test-tubes. If now the tube 
is gently heated over a spirit-lamp the bubb!c< 
of air will escape from the object and rise up 
through the limpid balsam. If, when the ob- 
ject is saturated with the Canada balsam, it is 
placed on the slide, there will not be nearly so 
many bubbles to be got rid of—in fact. it is pc 
sible sometimes to avoid any at all in this way. 


Fig. 2.--Method of lowering the cover-gl: over 

an object mounted in balsam, or a cell contain. 
ing preservative fluid. 

Fig. 2 shows the method of lowering the 
cover-glass, which must be done from one 
side and gradually, so as to avoid any air. 
bubbles forming independently of the object. 
The slide, when the object and balsam are 
on it, must be kept warm by heating gently 
over a spirit-lamp at intervals, in order to 
keep the resinous medium in a limpid state. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MYSTERY OF HOP-SCOTCH. 


By W. J. Gorpon. 


bern gam? 
<1 with certain 
pavement; the player throws an oyster-sheil, 
ur piece of tile, or leaden dump into one of 
squares, hops into the square, kicks out 
the shell, or whatever it may be, and hops 
t himself; then he throws in th i 
ext square, hops in after it, k’cks it out 
ial returns ; and so he proceeds until he has 


The shell is thrown into 
The player hops 
afer it, and * scatches ” it out over the lower 
ine, Throughout the game he may “hop 
acd seutch” only, but in some districts he 
van “step " and “rest.” Let us continue 
his game on the “ step and rest’ principle. 
H» throws the shell into 2 from the lower 
me, or a mark a foot or two outside it, and 
then steps into 1, hops into 2, scutches the 
hell from 2 into 1, and then out. Next time 
ie throws the shell into 3, steps into 1, jumps 
vith his legs apart so as to rest with one foot 

n 2 and 3, jumps on to one foot in 3, and 
watehes the shell into 2, then into 1, and 
hen out. Next the shell goes to 4, and the 
ayer gets it out by stepping into 1, jump'ny 
nto 2 and 3, hopping into 4, picking up the 
hell with his hand, placing it on the toe of 
lis leg off the ground, kicking it up, catching 
:. and hopping out with it from base to base. 
1¢ same performance goes on in bases 3, 6, 
.%.9, 10, and 11, but when “ Pudding” is 
eached, the shell is caught three times off 
he foot, and then sent flying out through all 
12 bases with one big kick. The game is 
3) played by “crossing” and restinz not 
vat 2 and 3, as we have seen, but also at 
und 7 and 10 and 11. 

It will bz noticed that we have said 
scatches ’’ instead of kicks. The name of 
v: game is really Hop-Sccrcn. Notwith- 
anding that it is often called Scotch-Hopper. 
ire is nothing Scotch about it. In Scot- 
.n1it is called Pabals, or Peeverals, or more 
snerally Peevers, but there is nothing na- 
about the game. In the north of 


Look at Fig. 1. 
1 from a point outside. 


/ names, as we shall see by- and-by. But 
ion is to clear the 
ich is the same word 
+ scutching * flax and “ scotch- 
~ cotton, where a similar mistake is made 
yarding its spelling. The thing which is 
eked —shell, tile. dump, or stone-—-is alsi 
led the ** scotch ” 
frequently known as the “clipper.” 

The plan varies. Sometimes it is in seven 
visions only, and this is the original game. 
ne of the modern sevens has 1, 2, 5, 6, and 
Padding,” or * London,” divided off hori- 
tally, and 3 and 4 vertically. Sometimes 
is as in Fig. 2. To begin the game the 
<cach ’ is pitched at the end compartment, 
ad ihe player who makes the best shct at 


or “scutch,” though it - 


. Seotch as played at Benares, 


nd it is called Pottle, and it has many , 


/BARKA 


the centre of that has first turn. Let us fol- 
low this game carefuily. The scutch is thrown 
into 1; the player hops in and scutches it out. 
It goes into 2, and is kicked out on the hop 
as before. So it goes into 3 and 4 and 4 and 
6 and 7; but when it pets into 8 the player 
rests in 6 and 7 before beginning to scuteh it 
out. At 9 he rests in 6 and 7. +0 he does 
with 10, 11, 12, and “cat,” and from cat he 
has to kick the seuteh right out. If the scuteh 
be pitched into a wrong number. or rests on 
a line, or the player puts his foot down except 
in 6 and 7, or hops on to a line, or fails to kick 
ont from the end, he loses his turn, and the 
next one tries, and the one who succeeds first 
wins the game, which is not a very difficult 
one to play. 

And now look at Fig. 


3. 


Here is Hop- 
in Bengal. Here 
are the little Hindeos hopping about with 
naked feet and scutching out their “ clippers ” 
or * kapollos ” over a diagram marked in this 
way! This is the most distant example at 
present available. but if you go to Spain you 
will find Hop-Scotch played on a differently 
divided diagram in almost every province. 
As with Spain so with Italy. If you go to 
Sweden you will find the little Swedes scutch- 
ing out an oyster-shell from a pattern of their 
own; if you go to Finland you will find the 
little Finns similarly engaged. And in almost 
every case you will tind that the plan is the 
shape of a tombstone, and the divisions have 
names referring to man’s destiny. In the 
north of Ireland. fer instance, Hop-Scotch 
begins in Miscry and ends in Happines 

Evidently the game is of great age. Ac- 
cording to some it is a solar myth. But solar 
myths, like the Indo-Iranian origin of Jan- 
gnages, are in disc 
and Sanscrit have been proved to be less 
archaic than Lithuanian, and the Aryans 
have been brought back from India to the 
banks of the Niemen. Hop-Scotch may, 
however, have started on the slopes of the 
Himalayas, but we can take it into India by 
another road. At least. till the solar myths rise 
into credit again, we can accept the explana- 
tion offered us by the wise men who tell us 
that Ekarii--otherwise Hop-Ncotch as played 
—was introduced into India by the 
Portuguese or Venetians, who also instructed 
the youthful Hindoos in their first knowledge 
of Tip-Cat. Tip-Cat, by-the-bye, is another 
solar myth. “ Gulli” isthe cat and“ Danda” 
is the stick, and “Gulli Dandi,” otherwise 
“ Tip-Cat,” represents the-—-— But this will 
never do; we shall lose ourselves in the 
mythical. One thing is obvious: if Tip-Cat 
be “solar,” and Cricket be derived from Tip- 
Cat, as we are told, then Cricket must have a 
solar origin-—and a very uncomfortable game 
it is when the solar influences are not pro- 
pitious ! 

If Hop-Scotch went to India by way of the 


i siastical origin. and this is evidently the e 


Venetians it would simplify matters much. 
For the tombstone is merely the shape of the 
floor of the basilica, the plan of the churchcs 
before the cross fashion was adopted. And 


| itis curious that all the Hop-Scotch diagrams 


ean be traced back to seven chief divisions, 
with the chief place in the same position as 
the altar was in the basilica. 

When we were dealing with Mazes some 
time ago, we saw that the maze had an eccle- 
sé 
with Hop-Scotch. But just as there were 
labyrinths before Christianity, so there was 
this curious hopy game before Rome was 
an empire. The Church seems to have taken 
it in hand, and used it as a means of teach- 
ing in playtime, just as many other devices 
were employed in olden days which do not 
comnend themselves to us now. At the time 
of the Reformation there was a great clear- 
ance of the Hop-Scotch board in Protestant 
countries, and the designations we find sur- 
Viving in Suuthern Europe were with us re- 
placed by nntabers, and eveatually by geogra- 
phical names. Even were Hop-Seotch no 
older than nige, it would be of re~pect- 
able antiqui 


—0h9400-——_ 


OUR NOTE-BOOK. 


Bravery De -Searcely a month passes 
without proviny abundantly that the sp 
self-sacrifice aud devotion to duty still exists 
as in the best oi the “ brave days of old,’ and 
that it only requires opportun 
dull round of many a humble life into a 
splendid heroism. 

Thus, at Haydock, the other day, it was 
found necessary to sink a “ furnace-pit,” in 
connection with what is known as the Queen 
Pit. Only very few men can work in such a 
pit at the same time, and operations can only 
be carried on continuously by the employ- 
ment of ganys. The work naturally entails a 
good deal of blaxting, and, failing the electric 
battery, the fuse has to be lit by hand. Three 
men went down into the furnace-pit at ten 
oelock at night. one of them being Richard 
Gill, the hero of this narrative. They started 
work, and about an hour after midnizht their 
charges were all laid, and nothing remained 
but to light the fuse and leave the pit. The 
workmen are raised by means of a * hoppett,” 
which a steam-engine lifts or lowers as re- 
quired. Upon the rope of this *hoppett” 
hare, literally, the lives of the men engaged 
at work in the pit. If when the fuse is lit 
the rope should lreak, or anything go wrong 
with the apparatus, certain death must be the 
doom of thore below. Hence great care is 
taken to prepare the cngine-man for the 
crucial moment. A bell is rung five times in 
order that he may get ready, and then, when 
the fuse which conveys fire to the deadly 
charge is lighted, one final ring informs the 
engine-driver that the men must without a 
moment's delay be drawn up. 

On the occesion in question Gill rang the 
bell. The engine-man having thus been 
ordered to yet ready, there was a pause while 
the men stood ready to apply the match. 
Everything seemed all right and the fuses 
were lit. Hurviedly taking their places in the 
“hoppett,” they once more touched the bell 
and gave the signal to hoist. But the “ hop- 
pett ” did not move. And then, all at ones, 
it flashed across Gill's mind that he had only 
rung the bell four times. There was not a 
moment to be lost. Fearing that the engine- 
driver had not understood the signal, he 
rushed from the “hoppett,” and frantically 
cut at the fuses. One of the four had yielded 
to the knife, when, to the horror of the men 
who remained in the “hoppett,” the rope 
tightened and they began to move. Slowly, 
but surely, the “ hoppett” rose, leaving poor 
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Gill alone, face to face with death. There 
was but one chance. They might ring to 
have it lowered again; and all three might 
yet reach the top in safety. The brave man’s 
brave companions saw this, and shouted to 
him to ring that it might be lowered. But, 
standing near the fuses as he did, Gill could 
see that the explosion would not much longer 


were certainly not ext 

241 a commission was 
e coanties bordering on Wales ; atul 
to have been done if there hail beet: 
The 


to hunt. 
to 

who . 
—in one of cur Christmas numbers some time back. 


HisTourte.—1, We know of no one English history that 
would give you all the particulars: but you might 
refer to a dictionary of dates with advantaye. ‘There 
have been some twenty-four different * peaces with 
Frauce” since the Norman Conquest, and to give the 
couiitions of all is too much to ask for in this 
The tirst bac 

1186,1 


ry fer the following dates : 
489, 1638, 


for sub- 
4, There are four trains, up anid down, on 
at Western which are equally fast. On is the 


ying Dutchman, the other is the Zulu. Their 
average speal between London and Exeter is 50 miles 
an hour. Between Swindon and Paddington they 
travel at 524 milesau hour ; but they are not now the 
fastest on the line, 


Museus.—Do not stick the coins down, Keep them in 
trays with sunk cavities. If nothing else occurs to 
you, get a series of pill-box lids, glue these on to 
iu Hat tray, and keep the coins cach ina lid, 


.——The tang is the narrow piece of soft metal 
“h fits inte the hilt, The forte is the half of the 
blade nearest to the hilt. The foible is the half 
nearest the point, The false edge is the sharp part 
of the back which extends from the point to the place 
where the grooving generally begins, The hilt con- 
sists of the shell which protects the hand ; the grip, 
which the hand grasps; and the pommel, the lump 
of ‘steel iat the extreme’end by whieh the sivoni is 
malanced. 


-—The depth of a baat is measured from her 

snd means extreme depth. If you have the 
maximum breadth abaft the centre over all, the boat. 
will not steer properly. The heaviest muller for a 
boat of such proportions should weigh three-quarters 
of a pound, 

Focp ron Fox-Trnnier (A. Z.).—Honse seraps of all 
kinds; but feed regularly twice a day, aud give 
plenty of clean water, 

TOE-JOINT ENLARGED (Geo. J,),—It may be a bunion, 
but you ought really to consult a doctor, 


INDIAN INK IN SKIN (0. D. V.).—There is no sure 
method of removing it short of burning with a red- 
hot scedle. 

Grass (W. J. C.).—No, only the knife or mower, 

Sivas (Slug).—The floor ought to be taken up and 
property: seen to. It must be a very unhealthy 

use. 


be delayed. It was a question whether he 
should die alone or whether he should force 
is companions to share his fate. He decided 
without hesitation. “Go on,” he cried; 
“better one should die than all three. Good- 
bye!" The “ hoppett”” disappeared, and Gill 
was left to meet death alone. His two com- 
panions, according to the newspaper account, 


Grow. AVIARY (Brisbane), 1. The que 
years old. He is 5 feet 7 inches in] 
having grown in one direction he wants to grow in 
another, There isonly one way : eat well, take dumb- 
hell exercise after a cold bath every morning, and do 
uot worry. 2. Build your aviary, and do not over- 
Put birds of a size in “it, and of kinds not 


crowd. 
likely to quarrel. Give sort food and seeds, W. 
not try lories aud parakeets. Tell us how you 
on, Weare glad to hear from Brisbane, 


OwLs AND MaGries (Cocker).——-Lots advertised in the 
“ Exchange and Mart.” 

Dizziness (J. W. D.).--Consult a doctor, Tt is a nasty 
symptom. G, M, and J, C. also should consult a 
doctor. 

PIGEONS FOR FLYING (Flying).—Tumblers are prettiest. 

Too Fart (W. B. G. 
morning tub and early rising, 
foods containing starch, 

Pickoy Breast (W. P. and H,).—No good for the 
Navy. Consult a surgeon, 


Take abundant exercise, ‘The 
Avoid sugar and ail 


Fow1s (Joe Henry).—Read our back “Doings” and 
articles, It is not feeding alone you want to learn, 
bat everything, about fowls, 


Lancsitans (H. H.).—No answers by post, stamps or 
no stamps. Langshans look like beautiful glossy 
black, metallic-tinted Cochins. They lay well, and are 
excellent table fowls. 


DIssecTING IvstrUMENTS (B, K.).— You only want one 
or two fine sealpels and a chain with hooks, 


Birps LayInG iv same Nest (PF. P. H.).—No, they 
build new ones. But a sparrow will take a mavten’s, 
‘@ magpie or owl a rook’s old nest, &c., and a sparrow 
may even renovate a last year's nest. 


Weak Wrists (An Old Reader),—No, gymnastics will 
not make big bones. Try Fellow's’ syrup, a tea- 
spoonful thrice daily in Water at meal-times, At 
nineteen the Lones are within a few years of being 
fully formed. 


FEatienniss (H.T. Wood).—Make a new and better- 
arranged dust-hath under a good shelter roof. Put 
dry earth, gravel, old lime, and peat earth in it, and 
handfuls of black sulphur.’ Feed well. Not too much 
soft food, Rub in a mixture of three ouncesof fish- 
oil to an ounce of turps. . 


Buve Fans (B. E.).—The result of weak cirenlation. 
Applicatious no good. Brace yourself up by the bath 
and exercise, 

Vaniovs (A, G. Wilson),—1, Glad to hear it. 2. Ask 
for machine-o!l at any ironmonger's, 3, Ludiarubber 
plants sould be grown indoors. 


Digiti 


“distinctly heard Gill praying.’ But ere the 
“hoppett ? could reach the top, the explosion 
had taken place. The hero was afterwards 
found lying on the ground terribly disfigured 
close to the place where he had cut off the 
fuse. Thus it is the * praying’? men all the 
world over that ever stand in the very fore- 
front of noble endeavour. 


vors (MMicred One).—Your troubles are connec 
woul your time of life, Don't worry. Go in 
exercise, the bath, good food, Do not driuk nor cat 
before going to’ bed, and take a tea-spooutul of 
Fellow's syrup twice a day at meals in water. 


CANARY ASTHMATICAL (W. S. P.).—Complaint all but 
incurable, Feed rather better, aiding a litde cze 
and bread-crumb to the diet. Uiten the rest “t 
weakness, 


JAcKDAW WITH BAD Foor (T. 0, R).—When + 
matter is cleared out, dress with oituent of zine, i 
keep clean, 


Repucine Wrieut (0. B.). 
and too much flour fe 
cycling. 

GENERAL Denitrry (G, H. Jones).—1i you are naturally 
weak, only time and care can remeily matters, But 
you ought really to consult your owa' doctor, 


TLL (P. J. Nodbe).—Try Spratt's eure for worm 
. then give better food, meat aud creamy mills, 
‘euths of our cats are starved. 


Nenvousvess, Ere. (A. L. F.),—You seem to be gene: 
rally out of sorts, the cause being the nature ar./ 
position of your employment. Do not worry, law: 


Avoid sugar, potatoes, 


M1. Dumb-bells daily, of 


ever, Take all the exercise yon can out of ieors 
‘The hair will come right as you get stronger. C.~!. 
liver oil is your medicine. 

CANARY PULLING OUT ITs FRATHERS (Wa 


Tail).—Caused by wrong and irregular feeding, waut 
of green food, pure water, and sand. 


PATENTEE.—Indiarubber solution can be bought at any 
indjarudber shop say, Piggott's, Milk Street, Cheap. 
side-—and it will stick indiarubber to leather, 


Frstivats (A. S, and Harry).—1. The 25th of Dece: 
ber, being the Scandinavian feast of Yule, was» 
pointed to be kept as Christmas by Pope Telespliocis: 
about 137 4,p, 2, Holy Rood Day is September Ltr. 
3. Capitiluvium is Palm Sunday, 4. Anastasimes - 
the Greck Easter, Dominica duplex is Trinity Stay 
day. 5. Mesopentecoste is the Greck name for =!) 
eight days beginning on the Wednesday of the foxes. 
week after Easter. 


HARLAND.—The plate of British Sea Anemones wa 
nthe part for July, 1882, The part and the volass 
have long been oat of print. 


PF. L. M.—The Agricultural Colleges are Aspatria, 
Carlisle; Royal Agricultural, at Cirencester ; Dk 
ton, Wilts; Hollesley Bay, Woodbridge, Suffolk; ar. 
Minto House, Edinburgh. 

CoVENANTERS (A Poor Boy).—Messrs. J. and R. Chas 
bers have a book on theCovenauters.. Write for thaw. 
list. Their address is High Street, Edinburgh, 
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Gee Zo By Rev. A. Baker, 
Z MLA, RN. 


CHAPTER VIII. — FIRST 
MAORIS AT SYDNEY.—~- 
WE VISIT THE BAY OF 
ISLANDS.— A MAORI 
WAR-DANCE. — CAPE- 
TOWN.—ST. HELENA. 
—A NOTABLE INTER- 
VIEW.— HOME. 

“Tempora mutantur nos et 


mutamur in illis.” 
—Juvenal. 


SHOULD be very 

much tempted to 
skip over the next few 
months of my life, 
except that our voyage 
proved so eventful that 
it must find a place in 
these recollections of 
mine. 

Before leaving Port 
Jackson for the Bay of 
Islands, sve were for- 
tunate enough to see 
the first natives of 
New Zealand that were 
ever landed at Sydney. 
They came in a little 
schooner with the Rev. 
Samuel Marsden, the 
celebrated missionary, 
who brought them on 
board the Diadem to 
see us, thinking that 
they would be im- 
pressed by the sight of 
so large a man-of-war. 

I noticed that they 
were tall, manly-look- 
ing fellows, with faces 
of a light brown shade, 
tattooed all over in 
all manner of artistic 
patterns. They were 
dressed in what I un- 
derstood to be called in 
their language cocka- 
hoos, being large and 
handsome mats neatly 
made out of a kind of 
grass fibre. Contrary 
to our expectations, 
they exhibited no man- 
ner of surprise at our 
warlike; appearance, 
not) even” moving & 
“ A bonnie Fisher Laddie.""—(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by J. L. WIMBUSH.) mus¢lé when a salute 
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was fired in their honour. 
learned that it would have been quite 
contrary to their idea of good manners to 
have evinced any feeling whatever. 

A fortnight after, when we anchored at 
the Bay of Islands, we found that we had 


arrived just in the nick of time for agreat . 


Maori festival. Two or three whalers were 
lying in the Bay, from one of which we 
learned that there was to be a great war- 
dance on the following day at a place a 
few miles distant, called Wai Tangi (Water 
of Tears). The captain of the whaler was 
good enough to furnish us with an inter- 
preter, who soon procured us from the 
local chief Te Heke Tai (The Sea King) an 
invitation to attend the ceremony. Fortu- 
nately it was my day off duty, or I should 
have missed an extraordinary and never- 
to-be-forgotten sight. We arrived at the 
encampment about noon. Only a few of 
the men were moving about, but a crowd 
of half-naked children soon gathered round 
us, staring with all their eyes at the white 
strangers, and uttering from time to time 
the word “ pakehah,”’ by which they styled 
us. Just outside the camp (a very large 
one), and running parallel with the long 
line of dark huts for nearly a mile, was a 
wall about three feet high and one foot 
thick, built solidly of sweet potatoes, pro- 
vision, we were told, for a huge feast, to 
extend over several days. Along this wall 


I afterwards | 


on either side were distributed some three ' 


hundred pigs in every stage of dying from 
the heat—also destined to be devoured ; 
while the wall itself was topped with great 
pieces of dried shark, a favourite and es- 
teemed dish with the natives, but most 
loathsome and repulsive to European sight, 
taste, or smell. The beach in this place 
- was formed of a large expanse of soft white 
sand, and on the landward side a bank of 
turf extended for some distance, at one 
point sending out a spur almost into the 
sea itself, thus forming a kind of natural 
L-shaped platform, on the two sides of 
which the spectators assembled. 

We had not long to wait. About noon 
the warriors, hitherto hidden in the dis- 
tance, swooped down upon us, a thousand 
strong, from three different positions in our 
rear. They converged at the foot of the 
natural terrace above-mentioned, and at 
once charged down it like a whirlwind, 
waving their spears and clubs, and at the 
game time uttering shrill cries and making 
the most hideous grimaces possible to be- 
hold. It was a living torrent of glorious 
manhood, such as waited in dogged pati- 
ence day by day doing battle, until Troy was 
won; or stemmed with scanty numbers 
the advance of millions at Thermopyle. 
They were attired in the same cockahoos 
I saw at Sydney, only yet more handsome ; 


their ornaments were numerousand beauti- | 


ful, and their weapons were, many of 
them, most elaborately carved; they wore 
feathers in their hair, and their elbows and 
ankles were decorated with bunches o 
grass. The chief feature in the dance 
appeared to be a most extraordinary simul- 
taneous noise, a kind of sigh, expressive 
perhaps of their thirst after vengeance, 
and which appeared to proceed from the 
very penetralia of each man’s body. It 
had the marvellous power of seeming to 
make the ground shake beneath our feet ; 
and we were assured by the whaler’s 
people that it was no uncommon thing for 
the sound to be heard four or five miles 
away. 


A long palaver succeeded, in which 
speaker after speaker rose, and in a hurried 
yet dignified manner addressed the as- 
sembly in their most musical language. 
The speeches of one and all were prefaced 
by a few words of warm welcome to us. | 
They seemed to be born orators. How I 
wish I could reproduce the animation of 
their countenances, their graceful gestures, 
the excited earnestness of the speakers and 
the rapt attention of the listeners, framed 
in surroundings so glorious. Every now 
and then a murmur of enthusiastic admi- 
ration ran through tho crowd at some 
burst of peculiar eloquence ; but whenever 
some grizzled old warrior held up the 
greenstone, a most potent talisman with 
them, there was at once provoked as much 
national feeling as is aroused in ourselves 
by the presence of the sovereign, or the 
news of a great feat of arms. 

At the conclusion of the affair, which 
lasted about two hours, we were invited 
to a great feast spread in the adjoining 
camp; but we were unable to comely with 
this hospitable invitation, a fair wind 
having sprung up, and the ¢aptain being | 
anxious to get away as soon as possible. | 
But I would not on any account have 
missed seeing this most remarkable gather- | 
ing of a race of men quite as magnificent 
and quite as courageous as our own Saxon 
and Norse ancestors, the gradual removal 
of which from the face of the earth, and 
the gradual extinction of their romantic 
and beautiful tongue, I cannot but regard 
as a matter to be deeply regretted. 

We now spent some months cruising in 
New Zealand waters, passing most of our 
time at sea for the purpose of thoroughly 
drilling a somewhat young crew. We 
boys were daily exercised at cutlass drill, 
gun drill, and drill aloft; we took our 
places every week at general quarters, fire 
quarters, man and arm boats, man and 
arm ship, and all the other various con- 
tingencies of the navy routine; and under 
the influence of continual fine weather, 
constant sea service, and arigid tightening 
of the discipline, even old Clew managed | 
to make our work interesting to us, and 
so to gain a certain amount of our atten- 
tion. Under threats of unutterable things 
from the authorities, we really began to 
make some progress, and I think that our 
superiors were more proud of us than they 
cared to acknowledge. Still, when the 
time allotted for our cruise came to an end, 
and we put the ship on her course for old 
England, we were, one and all, thankful 
enough, and the time which had slipped 
gaily by before now seemed to be all too 
lagging. Wehad been just thirteen months 
away when we arrived at Capetown, at 
which place, as well as at St. Helena, we 
were ordered to call on our homeward 
voyage. 

For six long months we had heard 
nothing of European news. Imagine then 
our surprise when we arrived in Table 
Bay to find the whole settlement in a 
state of great excitement. The town was 
en féte; the men-of-war and merchant 
craft in the bay were gaily dressed, rainbow 
fashion, with numbers of signal flags from 
stem to stern; church bells were ringing, 
and salutes were being fired from ships in 
the offing and forts on shore. Only that 
day the news of the victory at Waterloo 
had come in; hence the populace was in 
a transport of joy. The ship that brought 
the news brought also a packet of news- 


papers, some two or three of which found 
their way on board. In the course of a 
little time one of these well-thumbed 
journals reached our berth, where we read 
aloud to each other over and over again 
that unspeakably glorious history, which 
served us for discussion the whole home- 
ward voyage. 

On this particular day we were granted 
a whole holiday, and so we hired a large 
waggon drawn by a team of fourteen lusty 
bullocks, the driver being a coal-black 
Hottentot, so expert with his long whip 
that he could easily flick a fly off the ear 
of the ox farthest away from him. <A very 
merry party, we proceeded to Constantia, 
where, in the now celebrated wine, we 
drank the health of the King, the Prince 
Regent, the Duke of Wellington, Marshal 
Blucher, the ladies of England and Cape 
Colony, and even of Napoleon himself. 
Finally we drank to each other, and re- 
turned home in a very loyal and patriotic 
frame of mind, singing over and over again 
all the national songs we could think of. 
I am afraid some of us suffered from bad 
headaches the next day, the acknowledged 
purity of the wine notwithstanding. 

During our stay at Capetown we met 
that remarkable man Henry Martyn. 
afterwards so famous a missionary in 
India. I can well remember the astonish- 
ment we expressed at the idea of a man 
who was a senior wrangler, and had every 
prospect of a splendid career at Cambridge. 
giving up all to banish himself from home 
and kindred and what seemed the brightest 
possible future, in a land then so utterly 
foreign and so utterly given up to Moham- 
medan prejudice and heathen darkness. 
Alas! I fear our comments were princi- 
pally adverse. But how amply time has 
justified the self-denial of this great pioneer 
of Christianity; how many heroes have 
since followed his gallant lead, and with 
what priceless blessing to their disciples, 
to the world, and to themselves ! 

By the time we ieit Capetown our news 
had brought us down to the surrender of 
Napoleon to the captain of His Majesty's 
ship Bellerophon. Of his ultimate destina- 
tion we knew nothing. On our arrival at 
St. Helena a fresh surprise awaited us; 
we found that the illustrious prisoner 
had arrived there in the Northumberland. 
and was already established with a small 
retinue and the rank of a general, at 
Longwood, a country seat belonging to 
the governor of the island. The house 
was surrounded by a cordon of sentries ; 
every point whence escape was possible 
was closely watched; the shipping was 
placed under the strictest regulations, and 
the prisoner himself was confined within 
a twelve-mile radius, beyond which he 
was not permitted to pass, except when 
attended by a British officer. 

There, in one of my walks, I had the 
good fortune to see the man who had 
kindled such fires throughout Europe, 
desolated so many homes, sacrificed lives 
in millions, and yet had called into being 
more enthusiasm, courage, and devotion, 
than almost any man who ever lived 
before him. I saw him with Bertrand 
and Montholon, two of his limited suite. 
He was on foot, clad in his usual grey 
overcoat, a white waistcoat, and military 
boots. When we came upon the party he 
was standing with his arms folded in the 
manner habitual to him, talking earnestly 
to Bertrand. Presently he pointed to a 
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spring overhung with beautiful willows, 
and said something in French which we 
were able to overhear, on which Fitz- 
Gerald, who knew something of the lan- 
guage, whispered, “ He is pointing out the 
spot where he wishes his grave to be.” 
We could not forbear uncovering as we 
passed. He called us back, asked us to 
what ship we belonged, gave us a napoleon 
apiece, and dismissed us with a few kind 
words, 

Tnus was I privileged to speak to the 
great emperor. What a change from the 
zenith of power and a brilliant court, and 


@ 
“The heroic conduct of Mrs. Toggs.”” 


T= Twentyacre had been cleared, and 

the firm, yellow stubble gleaned over 
by the women and children. 
were getting mellow, and rich brown was 
tlooding the summer greens of their foliage. 
It had been a very fine harvest, and Mr. 


Pentelow felt a glow of satisfaction as he ; 


rode through his stackyard, and looked at 
the ricks getting neatly thatched and pared 
ready for winter. 

“ Isaac,”’ he called, “ you must drive the 
pigs up to the Twentyacre this morning.” 


“ Yes, sir,” said Isaac, slowly ; and, after | 


five minutes’ reflection, he proceeded to 
find a boy to help him, knowing the nature 
of pigs and the diffteulty of driving the 
same. Now, the reason of the order was 


this. A great deal of the wheat had shelled | 


considerably in the process of carrying— 
because, as I said, it had been such fine, dry 
weather—and the grain lay about on the 
hard ground all ready to be picked up, and 
no other animal can pick up grains of 
wheat more cleanly than a pig, or find 
more delight in doing it. 

Marshalled by Isaac, a boy, and Stephen, 


| 


' after a short but determined struggle they 


The woods ‘ 


the lustre of sixty victories, to the rank of 
a general and the status of a captive on 
this little lonesome island in the Atlantic! 
What a change from the splendour of the 
Tuileries and the worship of a devoted 
soldiery! I canremember distinctly that, 
boys as we were, and English boys to 
boot, we could not but feel a deep awe at 
finding ourselves in the presence of such 
aman, It was nothing but right that the 
world should see no more of “ Le petit 
Caporal"’; but since a limit was thus placed 
to his boundless ambition we were free to 
indulge our sympathy. We never saw 


THE TALE OF A PIG. 
AN ARCADIAN STORY. 


CHAPTER VIL 


who happened to be about, watched by the 
farmer—who sat on his old black popyy— 
and by Betty the maid, and Mrs. Toygs 
the washerwoman—who were hanging out 
the clothes—the whole drove of pigs passed, 
grunting, squealing, and whisking their 
tails, out of the yard. The mothers of the 
tribe swayed along with acontented waddle, | 
rooting up the grass here and there. The 
younger brethren rushed into every hole 
and corner they passed, and trotted down 
every wrong turning, squealing with glee | 
as they distanced the unfortunate Isnac, 
who, together with the boy, perspired as |! 
freely as ever parson did who tried to 
direct his tlock in the way they should go. | 
Isaac, however, succceded better than the 
parson, because he mizht use the stick as 
often as he liked, and the spiritual herds- 
man is only allowed to belabour his charges 
with the tongue, which, though boasting 
great things, is but a little member. 

“ Woosh said Isaac. ‘“G’long wi’ 
ye!” and “ whack!’ went his stick. 

“ Wee-e-e-e!”’ said a young and spotted 
pig, as he obeved the letter and neglected 
the spirit of the order, for he went along, 
but not by any means in the right path. 

By slow degrees the whole herd were | 
induced to proceed across the home close, | 
with slight skirmishes and variations, and | 


were got over the brook, and up the hill 
to the Twentyacre. 

Now the old hog had moved along in 
the midst of the crowd with much solemn 
dignity, his course being unmarked by 
frivolous departures from the regular track; | 
but he seemed perplexed in hismind. He | 
looked about him every now and then— | 
stopping for the purpose—and seemed un- 
certain whether he should go on or not. 
Isaac’s stick descended upon him once or 
twice; but, of course, this was beneath 
his notice, and did not hurry his steps for 
an instant. However, he got across the 
home close, lingered a long time at the 
brook, finally went over the bridge, and 
began to mount the opposite hill. His 
pauses became more frequent. He sniffed 
the air suspiciously ; but, as the other pigs 
went forward, he accompanied them, being 
alive to his dignity and unwilling to show 
his uneasiness before the young porkers. 
At last Isaac and his charges drew near 
to the field, and the boy ran on before to 
open the gate, when the old hog stopped 
short and gazed fixedly before him. 


any more of him during our stay, and five 
years afterwards a painful malady termi- 
nated his existence. What a life! What 
a history ! 

By reason of one of those inevitable 
uncertainties which always follow in the 
wake of a man-of-war, we were detained 
on our cruise for a few months longer, so 
that we did not actually reach Spithead 
until the summer of 1816, when the Dia- 
dem was paid off, and I found myself once 
more at liberty to go home for a short 


time. 
(To be continued.) 


There, in full sight, was a gap in the 
hedge—innocent enough to the unthinking 
others, but to him a sight full of horrid 
memories. He looked. He stopped; and 
then, wheeling rapidly round, he rushed 
between the legs of the hapless Isaac, and 
made off at full speed, never stopping until 
he reached the yards again, 

In vain Isaac, when he had done rubbing 
his abraded parts, struggled after him ; in 
vain the boy ran, ia vain the faimer 
shouted—the old hog never stopped until 
he was sate under the shed in the pig- 
yard. 

Now Farmer Pentelow, like most brave 
inen, had a mighty will of his own, and 
said he: 

“Tl make him go! 
again!" 

So they tried, and they tried. Stephen, 
and Harry, and Dick Lee the drover—who 
was passing—and Dick Lee's dog pursued 
him round and round the yards, and, after 
a long interval, got him outside again. 
But to get him down the home close was 
another matter. He ran to right and left; 
he lay down, and was kicked and pushed 
up by the united forces leagued against 
him. Then he rushed into the drying- 
ground, overturned a basket of clean linen 
—-which caused Mrs. Toggs to feel so as 
you might have knocked her down with a 
feather—uprooted a prop or two, and left 
the marks of his rude hoofs on Mrs. 


Drive him up 


. Pentelow’s best double-damask table-cloth. 


Betty, who had nerves, being under the 
impression that her last hour was come, 
ran away to the coal-hole, banged the door 
too, and pushed against it with the energy 
of despair. 

Mrs. Toggs was a woman of much spirit 
and firmness of mind, which qualities 
were never displayed more admirably than 
on this occasion, for she danced up and 
down incessantly, shaking her apron with 
both hands, and crying “ Shoo! ”—and no 
doubt it was her heroic conduct which 
saved the wash from further damage. 
After a protracted struggle, the hog was 
dislodged from the drying-ground, only to 
bolt into the stackyard. Here he ran over 
the buckets of water set for the thatcher, 
who, with his boy, joined in the chase. 
By this time all available hands had swelled 
the ranks of his pursuere, and Mrs. Pente- 
low and Mrs. Toggs stood looking on with 
breathless interest. Now he lay down 
determinedly, and was kicked and shoved 
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to make him stir. Now he would dart up 
and charge, scattering the enemy in all 
directions, and leaving one or two prostrate 
on the field. Now he would make a slow 
start in the right direction, followed by 
triumphant cries of “ We’m done him,” 
and, after going a yard or two, would 
wheel round into the yard again. Said 
the farmer, “ He shall go up if we have to 
be at him all day,” and he marshalled his 
perspiring followers for a fresh attempt. 
Now the farmer was a man of mettle; 
and by his skilful management the old 
hog was at length induced to start for the 
Twentyacre once more. Down the close 


he went, and over the brook, followed, sur- ; 


rounded, and hustled on by all the farm 
hands, hooted by the boys, barked at by 
Bruce the collie and Vic the spotted terrier, 
and gazed at—from a place of safety—by 
Mrs. Pentelow, Mrs.Toggs, and Betty—who 


| 
| 
| 


had got over her fright, and was impelled 
by curiosity to quit the shelter of the coal- 
hole. 

“Well, I’m sure, ma’am,” said Mrs, 
Toggs, ‘it’s fairly wonderful as he’ve a 
never been i’ the village lately. Niver a 
day passed but what he'd be somewhere 
a-rootin’, and now Isaac says he don't go 
nowhere.” 

“T’m sure I thought he’d ha’ ripped 
everything to pieces i’ the baskets,” put in 
Betty. 

“It's a mercy,” said Mrs. Toggs, with 
withering emphasis, “as there were some- 
body along wi’ the clothes as had some 
sense i’ their heads, and as dare face him, 
or what ’ud ’a’ become o’ them sheets I 
tremble to think of.” 

“T’m sure, mum," whimpered Betty to 
her mistress, “I durstn’t ha’ stopped—no, 
not if you'd ’a’ paid me pounds! I made 


sure I should ha’ been killed, and how L 
got away I don’t know.” 

Here Betty shed tears, while Mrs. Toggs 
smiled in scorn. 

» Never mind, Betty,” said kind-hearted 
Mrs. Pentelow ; “he's gone now, and you 
had better help to get the dry things in.” 

So they turned to the well-filled lines, 
and began feeling the sheets to see whether 
any were dry enough to take off, when 
Betty screamed and sat down in the clothes- 
basket. 

For, up the close, followed by an ex- 
cited crowd, came the old hog—he well 
in front, charging determinedly ; they far 
in the rear, straggling, struggling, and 
shouting, dismayed. But he never stopped 
until he was back in the yard again, where 
he rushed under a heap of straw, and 
moved no more that day. 

(To be continued.) 


A CORAL PRISON; OR, THE BOY HERMITS OF THE INDIAN OCEAN. 


A TALE OF THE MALDIVE ISLES. 


By Davip Ker, 


Author of “ For Life and Death," “ Through the Darkness,” “ Drowned Gold," ete. 


NE day the boys heard by chance that 
the Sultan was ill. 
carelessly that “if he always over-ate 
himself like that, it was a wonder that he 
hadn’t been ill before;”’ and then they 
thought no more about it. 


Bob remarked ° 


But, little by little, disquieting signs , 


began to show themselves. The King did 
not get better, and it was whispered that 
his illness seemed likely to be serious, and 


that his only son, Prince Tiru, was to be | 


sent for from one of the smaller islands, 
whither he had gone on a visit. 


He came; and the five boys, who had | 


mixed with the crowd that gathered to see 
him land, guessed, from the very first 


glimpse of his sullen, scowling face, that ! 
he would be a very different man to deal , 
with from his lazy, good-humoured, easy- , 


going father. 

In fact, from the very hour of his 
coming, everything around them seemed 
to darken slowly, but surely, into the 
deepening shadow of coming evil. Nothing 
special happened of which they could say, 
“This is what we were expecting ;” but 
still the change was there, and it grew 
stronger and more marked Svety, day. 

When they went through the village, 
their Maldivian chums, who used to meet 
them with smiles and hearty greetings, 
answered their salutation with a few mut- 
tered words, and went hurriedly by. If 
they came up to a group of talkers, there 
was a sudden silence, and every one looked 
uncomfortable. Even the children began 
to be shy of them, and Ismail himself, 
though still friendly, never spoke to them 
without glancing uneasily overhis shoulder 
as if afraid that some one might be listen- 
ing. 

Ina word, some secret influence seemed 
to be against them at every turn; and 
whose that influence was they could easily 
guess, especially after they had thrice 
encountered Prince Tiru in earnest talk 
with Shamo. 

The boys began to feel downcast and 
miserable. Any open danger they would 
have faced fearlessly enough ; but this un- 
seen horror, which seemed to be nowhere 


CHAPTER XII.—IN THE DEAD OF NIGHT. 


and yet everywhere, creeping up around 
them, and closing them in like an iron net, 
tried even their strong nerves too hard. 

“That rascally Dacoit suspects us still, 
I can see that,” said Bob; “and for fear 
we should let. out about his being here 
when we get to India, he’s stirring up the 
people to kill us. It’s lucky we've plenty 
of friends among them still.” 

But even this hope was soon to be taken 
from them. Two days later a great stir 
and bustle drew thei to the landing-place, 
where they found a number of boats being 
manned and prepared for sailing under the 
eve of Prince Tiru himself, beside whom 
stood Shamo. 

This was the outset of the “buying 


voyage,” which is to the Maldivians what | 
the sailing ofan East India fleet was tothe | 


Dutch two centuries ago. The Maldive 
Isles (like the Laccadives further north) 
consist of a number of natural folds or 
“corrals,” each formed by a circular reef 
inclosing six or seven islets. One of these 


atolls (as the natives call them) is in- , 


habited by carpenters, another by potters, 
a third by mat-makers, and so on; and 


shortly before the setting in of the stormy | 


season of westerly gales the islanders make 


a kind of marine shopping expedition, go- | 
ing in their boats from group to group to | 
buy what they want, laying in supplies for | 


the whole season, and timing themselves 
soas to get back just before the first storm, 
which is always a severe one. 

Bob and Jake saw, with secret dismay, 
that among those who were thus prepar- 
ing to start on a cruise of several weeks 
were nearly all their own personal friends, 
including Ismail himself, who stole a 
pitying glance at them both, although he 
carefully avoided approaching them. But 
as he went down to his boat he contrived 
to pass near enough to whisper: 

“You steal boat, go ‘way quick, or 
Prince kill you. He say you bewitch 
Sultan!" 

As a lightning-flash reveals a precipice, 
this one sentence showed to the doomed 
lads the full extent of their danger. They 
knew that no tale was too wild and mon- 


strous to be believed by the superstitious 
and fanatical natives of Southern Asia; and 
the fact of the King’s illness having fol- 
lowed so closely upon their arrival, and of 
Louis having cooked several dishes for 
him, would be sutticient proof against any 
Christian in a Mohammedan settlement. 

“We'd better take Ismail’s advice,” 
cried Harris: “take a boat the first dark 
night, and be off again.” 

“*'Twould be sartain death,” said Merritt, 
“to venture among those reefs in the dark 
without a native pilot. Suppose we carry 
a lot o’ food and water, and our guns and 
fixings, up Mount Grant after dark, and 


| make ourselves snug there, where they 


can't get at us so easily? We'll hoist 
that Union Jack on the top, upside down, 
for a signal of distress, and the first ship 
that sights it ‘ll come along to see what's 
up.” 

It was a desperate plan, but it seemed 
to be the only one possible; and that very 
night they began to carry it out. But 
they were forced to wait so long for the 
inoon to set, that the dawn was upon them 
long before their work was done, and they 
had to defer till the next night the final 
retreat into their tower of refuge, knowing 
well that they had no chance of reaching 
it unmolested in the daytime. 

That day was the longest which they 
had ever passed. They all knew well that 
the Sultan might die at any moment, and 
that (the friends who might have protected 
them being now far away) his death would 
be the signal for their own. Thinking it 
wisest to let themselves be seen as little 
as possible by the excited Mohammedans, 
they remained in the house all day, listen- 
ing to the distant uproar of shouts and 
yells, the beating of native drums, and the 
Jong, shrill notes of those huge, twisted 
shells which serve the Maldivians 
trumpets. 


as 


Night came at last, but the clamour in 
the village seemed only to grow louder, 
while a broad blaze of torchlight around 
the dying King’s house revealed a swarin 
of wild figures eddying ceaselessly to and 
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fro. But, to Merritt's great relief, the 
moon did not show itself, and the night 
was intensely, almost unnaturally dark. 
Instead of being cool, too, as it usually is 
in the Maldive Isles, it was strangely hot 
and close. Not a breath of wind was 
stirring, and the great banner-like leaves 
of the plantains and cocoa-palms drooped 
lifelessly on the thick, heavy, breezeless air. 


“Now!” said Jake, in a stern whis- ‘ 


per. 

Silently as shadows, the daring lads crept 
to the foot of the rock. To scale it in 
utter darkness, laden as they were, was a 
perilous task; but they accomplished it 
at length, came down again for their last 
load, and then clambered once more to the 
summit of the precipice. 


Scarcely had they reached it, when the 
dreary silence which had suddenly fallen 
upon the town was broken by a deep boom- 
ing report far below. 

“The King’s dead!” said Merritt, so- 
lemnly. “ Now, boys, we must just set our 
backs to the wall and see it through, for 
they'll show us no ivercy ! 

(To be continued.) 


A NERVOUS MAN’S ADVENTURE. 


UCH was ny case one evening in No- 
\) vember 1856. My old tutor at St. 
John’s had invited me to a select little en- 
tertainment in the Common Room, where 
I was to meet, besides some college friends, 
a distant relative of my own, who had 
come up to enter his son on the books. 
Accordingly, so soon as afternoon lessons 
were over, having arranged with another 
master to take any exceptional duties that 
might devolve upon me, I started to walk 
into C——. 

As I said before, I was always rather 
particular about my personal appearance. 
and I had been puzzled to tell how I should 
contrive about my dress. Evening-dress, 
of course, would be necessary. But, al- 
though it might be possible to walk out 
after dinner in black trousers, such an 
“arrangement in black and white” as was 
customary for that ceremony would be 
impossible before it, the more so as the 
lanes and field-paths which I had to tra- 
verse were, as I knew well, rather deep in 
mnd. After some consideration, therefore, 
Thad sent in a bag with such articles as I 
should require by the village carrier, whose 
tilted van passed us on alternate days, 
with directions to leave it at the rooms of 
an undergraduate friend at St. Frides- 
wide’s. There I had arranged to dress. 

It was half-past five o'clock (I heard 
the big bell strike twice as I crossed the 
cricket-ground) when I left St. Benedict's, 
and darkness was fast closing in. The 
night was warm and still—so still that, 
when a faint breeze from the west sud- 
denly rustled the dry brown leaves of the 
stunted beech trees by the copse, I could 
not help giving a half-start and grasping 
my umbrella as if for defence, wondering 
what I should really do if I were attacked 
onthe road. With a little laugh at my 
own nerves, I was just stepping forward 
when I was arrested by a scream, as of & 
child in pain, from a huge elm on the left. 
So intensely human was it that it thrilled 
me to the quick. My heart seemed to 
stop beating, and I held my breath. A 
few seconds more, and a loud hoot, thrice 
repeated from the hollow fork above, be- 
trayed the author of my alarm, and | saw 
the owl swiftly and noiselessly flit across 
overhead to the dark oaks in the wood. 

“What an ass I am!” I exclaimed 
aloud, and I pressed on towards a wooden 
stile, by which the path led into a small 
turnip field. As I crossed the turnip field 
an idea darted into my brain. How stupid 
of me to be startled by asough of wind and 
the screeching of an owl! Yes, but any- 
thing sudden and unexpected must be try- 
ing to the nerves, and the more so, perhaps, 
in proportion as one has a more susceptible 


By the Author of * Obadiah,” ete. 
Part II. 


, organisation. You don’t call an Arab horse 

a coward because he scents danger in every 
whisper of the wind, or a cart-horse cou- 
rageous because he will hardly start if you 
fire a pistol over his head. No! Why 
then should I be ashamed of a little weak- 
ness of my physical organisation ?—it was 
not of my putting together. 

But that cry was a very strange one. 
What if it were anomen? Are there such 
things as omens ? Yes, surely. And though 
I cannot explain it, and it may mean no- 
thing, would it not be wiser to take note 
of it and to choose a less solitary road ? 
Here, at the next stile, I cross a gravelly 
lene, which leads down to the highway, 
not much traversed, it is true, but still not 
so solitary as the path I was about to enter 
upon, which passes through the wood before 
me. It is but little farther round, and— 
and—it will be much cleaner! 

I had my suspicions about the last sug- 
gestion. It seemed a little disingenuous. 
I had half a mind to persevere. Nay, that 
would be foolish. If the road were safer, 
how unreasonable to choose the more dan- 
gerous, simply because that queer instru- 
ment, the brain, had flashed a thought into 
my mind, which I suspected to be an excuse 
under guise of a reason. Yes, I would 
take the road. 

Idid so. Then, as I walked on more 
briskly in the increasing darkness, it sud- 
denly flashed upon me that it was well I 
had so determined. For there was good 
reason to suspect that the copse through 
which the path would have led me had 
been lately the haunt of a gang of so-called 
gipsies, fellows who, after loafing about the 
country in the summer, and doing a bit of 
harvest work in the Midlands, or a turn of 
hop-picking in Kent, were just now ata 
loose end, hesitating between the certain 
refuge of the workhouse for the winter 
months and the uncertain alternative of 
the gaol. Indeed, it was only on the Thurs- 
day previous that a farmer and his son, 
returning from market in their trap by the 
high road on the further side of the wood, 
had been stopped by two ill-looking fellows, 
who, when refused money, tried to seize 
the horse's head, and insist on being re- 
lieved. Yes, I had done well, I thought. 

Presently, after passing through a tiny 
hamlet, I saw before me the light from the 
lamps of the city, thrown up on the low- 
hanging vapoury clouds, and, in another 
half hour or so, I found myself passing 
through the wicket in the great gates of 
St. Frideswide's. Here, in my friend’s 
rooms, I found my bag and dressed has- 
tily for dinner. I had not left myself much 
time, and the numerous clocks of the 
city were already striking seven when I 


snatched up my overcoat, and, throwing it . 
on my arm, hurried off to keep my appoint- 
ment. 

Dinner-hour in college was earlier then 
than now. “Hall,” as we called it, was 
over, and groups cf undergraduates stood 
about in the quadrangle, while, as I has- 
tened up the street, I met many out-college 
men making off to their lodgings, singly or 
in parties, from the gates of the different 
colleges which I passed on my route. I 
have already said that I was naturally 
rather shy of young fellows—indeed, they 
are only too regardless of people’s feelings, 
and I used at one time to redden to my 
tinger-tips if I became conscious that there 
was anything in my appearance or dress to 
cause remark. But, I confess, I was more 
than a little annoyed, as I met one man 
after another, to observe the evident curi- 
osity and amusement with which I was 
regarded. One group of men, as I passed 
St. Edward’s, seemed particularly tickled 
by some remark which I did not overhear, 
but the point of which was evidently con- 
nected with my appearance. Yet, although 
I had dressed in a hurry, I was not aware 
of any omission. Supposing, for argument’s 
sake, that the bow of my white tie was not 
evenly balanced, what was that to men 
who themselves displayed every variety of 
eccentricity in their attire? It must be 
simply that, in their stupid opinion, I was 
rather too carefully dressed. Well! I could 
afford to despise such ignorant boorishness. 

With perhaps a little more stiffness in 
my gait, and trying hard to suppress the 
unbecoming blush which is only too ready 
to suffuse my features, I hastened on, and 
soon arrived at St. John’s Lodge, where I 
threw my overcoat to the porter to take 
charge of. 

“Mr. Hodgson? Yes, sir! Summer 
Common Room, sir. Coat, sir? And 
trousers too, sir? By all means, sir!’ 

“Trousers too, sir?’ What did the 
fellow mean ? By all that’s decorous, I had 
handed him a pair of those unmention- 
able articles, in large check pattern, as 
well as my coat! I must have picked 
them up together with the latter off my 
friend’s sofa, and had carried them dan- 
gling on my arm all the way from St. 
Frideswide’s! What wonder that my 
transit thence had provoked derisive re- 
marks ? that I had been conscious 


“ut ora verteret huc et huc euntium” 


of those stupid undergraduates? Well, 
the deed was done. It was of no use to 
worry myself. After all, ‘twas no immoral 
act. Why should sneers be levelled at one 
part of man’s dress more than another? 
If no disgrace attaches to the cases in 
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which one’s arms and chest are enveloped, 
why should there be anything absurd in 
connection with the integuments of the 
lower limbs? All this rushed through my 
mind in a moment. 

“Yes!” I shouted to the porter, “of 
course!"’ And rapidly crossing the gravelled 
quad, I mounted to the Common Room 


WATCHED my friend mounting ezcelsior. 
I once asked a boy to compare that 
adjective, and he began, “ Excelsior, ex- 
celsiorior.” Harry had got to that degree, 
and still was he far below the bough from 
which the green woodpecker had peered 
that morning. He would have to get 
excelstorioriorior before reaching that par- 
ticular bough. He was proceeding with 
extreme caution. His iron talons gripped 
the beechen trunk even as the grappling 
“crows” of Archimedes gripped the 
Athenian ships under the walls of Syra- 
cuse. I patrolled my beat once or twice, and 
gently warbled to my exalted friend words 
of assurance that all was well. I was 
beginning to take it easy, and, like a care- 
less sentinel, to neglect my watch, when, 
happening to cast a glance in the direction 
of the house, I became aware of a very 
manifest and solid cause for alarm ! 

No vague mystery attended the vision. 
Not as with the army of Cyrus, when the 
news of the near approach of Artaxerxes’ 
army was assuming tangible reality—first 
a dust, like a white cloud, far off on the 
plain; then a blackness as they came 
closer; @ flash of brass; and then the spear- 
points and squadrons of cavalry distinguish- 
able. Not a bit of it! There was no dust 
—though a very well-defined blackness ; 
no spear-point, indeed—but a flash of 
brass on the tip of a large cotton umbrella 
borne by avery stalwart veteran. Nothing 
less than Doctor Porchester in very sub- 
stance, solid and stout, wending his way 
across the field straight towards the lake ! 

I pulled up short upon my beat, like a 
startled steed. I shied and dodged, and 
sped for cover behind the huge trunk of 
the beech-tree ; and pursing my lips with 
difficulty into the required shape, I gently 
whistled the opening bars of “See the 
conquering hero comes.” 

A timid ventriloquist voice sounded from 
the leafy regions above : 

“Hullo! What's updown there? Any- 
thing wrong?” 

“Hush! look out—the Doctor's coming!” 

“Is he? Oh, bother! Well, look out, 
Isay. You'd better bolt, old chap. He's 
sure to ask you what you’re up to, and 
ten to one he’ll spot me if he sees you.” 

I took timely heed to this advice; and 
striking a straight line away from the tree, 
still screened by its trunk, I reached the 
friendly shelter of a laurel hedge. Behind 
the shrubs was safe concealment, wherein 
I could watch the issues of this doubtful 
business. Slowly and sedately, as befitted 
@ man of years and wisdom, the Doctor 


with heightened colour, and, I felt con- 
scious, in some confusion. 


The annoyance I had experienced was | 


soon dissipated by the hearty reception I 
met with from my friends, and the even- 
ing passed most pleasantly—so quickly in- 
| deed that I was startled when, on referring 
tomy watch, I found it was past ten o'clock. 


“You are driving out, of course ?"* 

“No, I made up my mind to walk. A 
walk always suits me best after a late 
dinner.” 

“ Well, good-bye, and au revoir /" 


(To be continued.) 


| “Oh, I must go!” 
| 
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CHAPTER III. 


proceeded to the pier, where in leisurely 
fashion he embarked in the punt. He had 


which he arranged comfortably in thestern. 
Then, with gentle oarage, he skimmed the 
placid waters, thrice circumnavigating the 
island, and examining with interest the 
flowers and shrubs which beautified its 
shores. Meanwhile Harry Dawson lay 
snug along a mighty branch of the beech- 
tree, and watched from his eyrie the aquatic 
maneuvres of his lord and master. The 
foliage defended him from probable de- 
tection; but it was necessary for him to 
remain still—especially when the punt 
passed under the umbrageous branches of 
the beech. If the Doctor had happened 
at such times to look upwards—“ to scan 
the interminable maze of quivering leaves” 
—Harry would have been spotted to a 
certainty. Happily for him, the Doctor 
was preoccupied with the floral beauties 
of the island—rhododendrons in profusion 
of bloom, giant moon-daisies and butter- 
cups. Likewise, he had ona broad-brimmed, 
white straw-hat, which would have ren- 
dered it irksome to look up. Harry took 
courage and remained still, telegraphing 
to me signals comical and unintelligible, 
save that they expressed amusement not 
unmingled with alarm. 

Now, as I stood, like Cyrus before the 
battle of Cunaxa, looking from friend to 
foe, I observed a change come over the at- 
titude and behaviour of both. The Doctor 
gradually stopped rowing and shipped the 


and only maintained its progress by an 
occasional stroke of a canoe-paddle, which 
formed part of the furniture of the punt. 
Then the paddle was laid aside, and the 
broad-brimmed hat descended lower and 
lower, till it entirely concealed his face. 


tration had evidently fallen asleep, and 
the punt had ceased to move. No ripple 
or breeze was abroad to disturb its rest, 
as it lay becalmed in the shade under the 
drooping branches of the giant beech-tree. 
So much for the foe. 

Seeing that all danger of discovery was 
arrested for the moment, I turned my 
attention towards Harry Dawson. His 
behaviour caused me some surprise. He 
was standing on a great branch close to 
the main trunk, holding by one hand to a 
serviceable twig. But he seemed con- 
cerned for something in the region of his 
feet. He took out his handkerchief and 
flapped at the branch on which he was 


brought with him eushions and a rug, | 


oars. He then settled himself comfortably ; 
upon the cushions in the stern of the ship, ! 


The eminent pillar of scholastic adminis. | 


; standing. He looked up and flapped at 
| the trunk of the tree. He stooped down 
and violently pulled the left leg of his 
trousers, and rubbed his leg vigorously. 
He shifted his position, kneeling on the 
bough and looking down the trunk. Some- 
thing was seriously wrong. 

I emerged from behind the laurel hedge, 
and, stepping with the delicate trend of a 
fairy, taking care to keep the beech-tree 
between me and the punt, I came near, 
and, signified by grins and gestures a 
curiosity to know the reason of Harry's 
unaccountable behaviour. Crouching hke 
a monkey on a limb of the tree, he spelt 
on his fingers “ants.” I looked at the 
; trunk. There was a continuous stream of 
large red ants travelling upwards—-not by 
a single line, but all round the girth of the 
tree. I looked up and saw them gathered 
in an innumerable army, forming a dark 
irregular band from one to two feet broad. 
| There were squadrons and battalions 
| massed in battle array, with light horse- 
; men passing between—aides-de-camp, no 
: doubt, carrying instructions from the com- 
; manding officers. Beyond this main army, 
which was continually being reinforced by 
those coming up from below, were skir- 
| mishers in advance, making a reconnais- 
| sance up the higher portions of the tree. 
| It was these franc-tireurs which had 
; already commenced an attack upon Harry's 
left leg. Others had passed him and gone 
higher while he was trying to reach the 
| woodpecker’s nest. He told me after- 
wards that he found a large hole and put 
his arm in up to the shoulder, but could 
not touch the opposite side of the cavern, 
nor fathom its depths. He supposed the 
tree was entirely hollow. 

But there he was meanwhile in a most 
disagreeable predicament, blockaded by a 
|! swarming army of red ants. Harry was 
always in mortal dread of insects armed 
with fangs and stings. A wasp in class 
made him turn pale. A gnat sent a cold 
shiver creeping down his back. He got 
out of the way of a big blundering bumble- 
bee as he did from a swift cricket-ball 
making for his shins. 

No wonder he was alarmed by this 
hostile army of red ants, which eut off his 
line of communication with the earth 
as effectually as a chevaux de frise of 
bayonets. Before him the deep—behind 
him the foe! Harry was clearly in a fix. 
The branch on which he crouched ex- 
tended with downward sweep over the 
water. The only route by which he could 


| hope to descend was by that branch. He 
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telegraphed to me for the time—I con- 
sulted my watch and intimated that it was 
ten minutes to four. He had been late for 


school that morning, and was threatened | 


with the loss of the next half holiday if he 
was late again. The Doctor was not in 
school for the first afternoon lesson, and 
was so sound asleep that there was no 
chance of his leaving the coast qlear in 
time. Harry was growing desperate. He 
looked anxiously above—there was no 
branch within reach. He looked below. 
Beneath him, though not in a direct line, 


about twelve feet lower down, was another ! 


branch, which he might possibly be able 
to reach if he could get down to it. This 
seemed his only chance. If he crawled 
along the bough till it began to bend, and 


then let himself down by the smaller « 


branches, he should soon get to the lower 
branch. There was no time for delibera- 
tion, and nothing apparently very for- 
midable in the plan. 
, branch, he could crawl towards the trunk 
and drop easily to the ground. 
made up his mind to risk it. 
Cautiously he proceeded, crawling as 
far as was possible. Then by nimble 
movement he swung himself down, clutch- 
ing with his hands, shifting them along 


Once on the lower : 


So he ' 


until the limb began to bend visibly with | 


his weight. He now exchanged the main 
bough for smaller branches, and his descent 
was at once quickened. Lower and lower 
went Harry, but where was the bough he 
wanted? He ought to be near it. Ho 
looked anxiously about, and saw it several 
feet out-of reach. He had miscalculated 
his line of descent altogether-—like some 
blundering antiquary who goes astray in 
genealogical research. 

Harry could not get anywhere near the 
lower bough. There he was dangling in 
mid-air above the water—the punt almost 
immediately beneath him; a clear drop 
of ten feet—not another branch within 
reach. He must pull up hand over hand 
at all costs. 
trunk and brave an encounter with the 
red ants—there was no alternative. 

Here was an example of the ease which 
attends a downward course, and the diffi- 
culty of recovering the upward path. So 


sang the immortal bard—facilis descensus | 


Averni, Sed revocare gradum, kc. Harry 


I once watched a similar example in the 
ease of a young rook newly fledged, which 
had sat all day on a twig outside the nest. 
He had squawked and fluttered his feeble 
wings in fussy excitement each time that 
the parent bird brought him a worm. The 
sun was near to setting, and mother rook 
was on one of her journeys. The youngster, 
no doubt invigorated by the day’s feasting, 
and possibly feeling a stiffness in the leg- 
joints from fifteen hours spent on the same 
perch, bethought him of taking a little 
exercise. He ruffled up his feathers and 
flapped his pinions, and, nerving himself 
for the desperate venture, he shut his left 
eye and jumped. Reaching a lower branch 
in safety, he manifested his proud delight 
by a series of guttural congratulations; 
he rampled up his scanty plumage till 
he looked as if he had been dragged back- 
wards through a thorny hedge, and he 
seemed to fancy himself an eagle. Down 
to the next bough he flopped, and no 
doubt imagined he was flying as never 
ripling flew before. He squawked with a 
chatter of cynical laughter. Dbwn again, 


He must get back to the ' 


| laughter. 


must learn that lesson by bitter experience. | Wife of the strange letter from the Head 


squawk! Down—down—down—and so 
on till he reached the lowest twig of the 
lowest branch, not three feet from the 
ground. | 

I marvelled at the audacity of this pre- H 
cocious young bird, and walked up to con- | 
gratulate him. He protested against all 
overtures of friendship, and thought it 
high time to get back to the nest. The 
parent birds above were calling him loudly. 
Ah! then all too late did this thoughtless 
child of egg discover the foolishness of 
his vain confidence and shallow conceit! 
What desperate efforts there were to fly 
upwards! Voice and feathers, wings and 
legs, all in a fluster at once; but meantime 
he could only cling to the lowest twig, and 
rue the infatuation which ever induced 
him to think he could fly when he could 
not. 


Now, Harry Dawson so far resembled 
this young rook that he found it easy 
enough to get down, but mighty hard to 
get up again. By dint of much exertion 
he managed to work himself up to the 
main part of his bough, when he sum- 
moned all his strength to circle it. At that 
moment he caught sight of a formidable 
company of ants within two inches of His 
fingers. It sent a shudder through his 
frame. He reared up his legs till his toes 
nearly touched his hands, but then all 
strength seemed to ooze out of his finger- 
tips. His brain grew dizzy, his hands 
grew limp, and slowly slid away from their 
hold upon the bough. 


-“POMPHOLUGOPAPHLASMAI!!!III!” 


(To be continued.) 


JEM WARDEN’S LESSON. 


By Frances ARMSTRONG, 


Author of * Red Herring,’ “ Her own Wau,” de. 


octor Warben’s brows were contracted as 

he read one of his letters—in fact, he 

read it twice, and then laid it down with a 
very puzzled expression. 

“So very odd,” he murmured. 
must be something seriously amiss.” 

“ What is the matter, George?” asked his 
wife, anxiously, from the other end of the 
table. 

“Well, my dear, Dr. Buller writes that 
there are reasons which make it advisable 
that the boys should go home on the 7th 
instead of the 14th, unless the parents ‘are 
very averse to the arrangement.’ It is a 
very strange letter. I fear he must be seri- 
ously ill. You remember Jem said he had 
not been well.” 

Ella, a girl of fifteen, with bright, dark 
eyes, and a thick plait of hair reaching to 
her waist, looked up eagerly, as did also a 
boy and girl the other side of the table. 

“Then Jem will be here for my birthday!” 
said Guy. A minute later he exclaimed, 
“Look! look at Sambo, Mabel !—quick!” 

The girl rushed to the window. 

“ April fool!” cried Guy, with a shout of 


“ There 


The children were ealled to order, and Dr. 
Warden continued the discussion with his 


Master of the public school where his eldest 
son was supposed to be doing remarkably well. 

“I'm off to Worcester for the day,” he 
said at last; “but I shall have just time to 
write to Dr. Buller before I start. Of course 
I must do so as pleasantly as I can; but the 
change ought not to be made without a 
reason being assigned.” 

The Doctor ate his breakfast hurriedly 
while he talked. If he had glanced at his 
elder daughter he would have seen that she 
was crimson in her effort to keep from laugh- 
ing—that she nearly choked over her tea, 
and bolted her buttered toast in the most 
unladylike manner. When he rose to go 
she exploded into a nervous giggle. 

“What's the joke, Ella?” asked her 
father, smiling. ‘“ More April fools? I hope 
you will all have returned to your sober 
senses by this evening.” 

“Oh! do stop,” she exclaimed, as she ran 
after him to the door. ‘“ You mustn’t write 
to Dr. Buller. Don’t you see Jem has made 
you an April fool?” 

“Jem? Jem?” repeated her father. 
“What do you mean, child? Make haste, 
I’ve no time to spare.” 

“The letter is from Jem, father; not from 


Dr. Buller,” explained Ella, with a shriek of 
laughter, in which Guy and Mabel joined. 

But their father did not even smile, and 
they all grew suddenly grave. 

“It is Dr. Buller’s handwriting. It is a 
very peculiar one,” he said in bewilderment. 

“Yes; but Jem can copy any handwriting. 
You know how well he copies everything,” 
explained Ella. 

“A very dangerous habit,” replied Dr. 
Warden, now looking really vexed. ‘Does 
he often do this? It is very wrong indeed 
of -him.” 

“Oh, yes! often. What harm is there in 
it? He only does it for fun,” replied Ella, a 
little defiantly, for she could not bear to 
hear Jem blamed. 

“No harm may be intended, my child; 
but it is a terribly dangerous habit, and one 
that might bring him into serious trouble. 
I must put a stop to it. I shall write to him 
instead of to the Doctor.” And with an 
affectionate pull at Ella’s pigtail, and a re- 
assuring smile to his wife, he hurried away. 

* * * * 


Late in the afternoon of the following day 
Jem Warden was strolling up from the play- 
ground; cricket had not yet begun, but the 
day had been almost summer-like, and an 
impromptu match had just come to an end. 
He had been in the winning eleven; had 
made a good score himself, and was in high 
spirits. 

His special chums had gone in before him. 
A troop of boys were a few yards ahead; but 
he dawdled, for he suddenly remembered he 
had an unread letter from his father in his 
pocket. He took it out, and squeezing the 
envelope into a ball, threw it at a sparrow, 
and then began reading. 

Never before had Jem received such a 
letter. He grew hot all over—and he was hot 
enough before—then a little injured and indig- 
nant. ‘ What is the pater driving at?” he 
said aloud. ‘Does he think I’m a forger? 
I’ve made him an April fool ever since I 
can remember!” 

Then he thought how ludicrous it would 
have been if his father had really answered 
his letter to the Head Master. And he 
laughed aloud. 

He was not in the least convinced that the 
power he possessed of copying anything he 
saw was a dangerous one; but (he told him- 
self) of course he would not do it again if 
his father forbade it—that is, if he could 
help it. 

“I hope you-have not done it at school. 
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It will always be remembered against you,” 
was one of his father’s remarks. 

Of course, he had done it many a time! 
Where was the harm? 

“Jem! Jem!” a voice shouted, and then 
a boy of his own age rushed up, looking 
flushed and excited. Both boys were in 
flannels with great-coats over. Jem’s blue 
flannel cap was pushed far back; his fair 
face was by no means as placid as usual. He 
had fine grey eyes and a firm mouth. Both 
he and his friend Charlie Wilson were plea- 
sant boys to look at, as, linked arm in arm, 
they turned towards the school buildings, 
Jem thrusting his letter in a very crumpled 
state back into his coat-pocket. 

“TI say, Jem!” said Charlie, when he 
had recovered his breath; “you weren’t in 
Lawrence's study this afternoon, were you?” 

“Yes; I was. I ran back for my new 
cricket-ball; but I couldn’t find it. Why?” 
“Did any one see you?” 


“No; nobody. Every one was out. But 
why?”’ 
“ Because there is a row again. Lawrence 


has lost money, and everybody is asking who 
was in his study this afternoon,” explained 
Wilson. 

“Well; I was there for one,’’ returned 
Jem, calmly. 

“But you needn’t say so unless you are 
asked. You needn’t talk about it,”’ pleaded 
Charlie, a delicate-looking, sensitive boy, 
whose school experience at fourteen had been 
by no means as happy as his friend’s. 

“You don’t expect me to lie, do you?” 
asked Jem, scornfully. 

“No, no; of course not; but there is no 
reason you should go telling every one you 


| boy was more popular, more beloved; to Jem 


obedience to a sign from him, to the Head 
Master's desk; he quite agreed that the 
matter ought to be sifted. 

First came his letter, which was taken from 
his hand before he remembered how sorry he 
should be for the Doctor’s eyes to catch one 
word of its contents. 

How stupid he had been to throw away the 
envelope ! 

Thinking of this made him a little uncom- 
fortable, and when in turning his last pocket 
a shilling rolled on the floor, he was dumb 
with confusion. Before he had found words 
somebody had picked it up. 

“I did not know I had any money in my 
pocket, I thought I spent my last threepence 
at Mother Clarke’s,” he at last exclaimed 
nervously. 

“Do you owe anything, there?” asked 
Dr. Buller. ‘Not that, perhaps,” he added, 
“that is a fair question; I fear a great 
many of you are in debt to Mrs. Clarke.” 

“T owe her a shilling, sir,” replied Jem. 

Dr. Buller, who had been examining the 
coin with a small magnifying-glass, now 
handed it to a tall, lanky young man with a 
handsome, refined face and dreamy short- 
sighted eyes who stood near him; he also 
examined it closely, then, looking both startled 
and troubled, glanced uneasily at Jem. 

-“Ts that shilling one of those taken from 
your desk this afternoon, Lawrence?’ asked 
Dr. Buller. 

“ Yes, sir, it is,” said Lawrence, with marked 
reluctance. He was in the sixth form, and 
was shortly leaving school for college; no 


he was little less than an idol. 
“ How can you account for this, Warden?” 


had been there. The money was taken this 
afternoon.” 

“Rot! Do you think Lawrence will | 
believe I have taken his money?” replied | 
Jem, loftily. ‘There’s a thief somewhere, 
that’s certain; and he ought to be found out. 
I shall certainly tell any one who asks me 
that I was there for five—no, for two minutes 
this afternoon! Come! we shall be late for 
‘call over.’”? And both boys broke into a 
quick trot. i 

The whole school had assembled in the | 
big schoolroom for the evening ‘ call-over ” of 
names, and the friends were only just in time 
to answer to theirs. They often congratulated 
themselves on the place their “initial” took 
in the alphabet. 

They saw with some surprise that the Head 
Master was present, and when the list came 
to an end Dr. Buller said he wished “to put 
a few questions ’’ to the school. 

First, he wanted to know what boys had 
been in Lawrence’s study that afternoon ? i 


' covered; there was a great collection of 


asked the Doctor, sadly ; for Jem was speech- 
less with horror and amazement. 

“T can’t account for it, sir.” Then, as it 
dawned on him what he was being accused 
of, he exclaimed indignantly, ‘No one can 
say I took it! Lawrence, you don’t believe 
it, do you?” 

“No, I don’t,” answered Lawrence, deli- 
berately, and a murmur which sounded like 
approval ran round the schoolroom. 

“ Hush!” said Dr. Buller, “you shall defend 
yourself by-and-bye. I desire that every boy 
should give me the contents of his pockets; 
you will all see that this is only fair, as 
Warden has done so.” 

One after another the boys walked up to 
the Doctor’s desk; very few had money about 
them, and no other marked coin was dis- 


cricket-balls. 

“Warden,” said the Doctor, when this in- 
spection was over, ‘one of the boys at the 
Lodge was asked last night to take a note to 


There was a pause, and Charlie laid a 
detaining hand on Jem’s arm, but it was not | 
a long one; Jem shook it off impatiently and | 
stepped forward. | 

“T was there for a few minutes, sir,” he 
said quietly, but the bright colour mounted 
to his brow. 

No one else moved, and poor Jem had the | 
uncomfortable feeling that over three hundred 
pairs of eyes were directed towards him. 

“ What did you go there for?” asked Dr. 
Buller. 

“To look for my new cricket-ball, sir. I 
thought I had left it there, but I could not 
find it; I did not stay a minute.” 

Poor Jem was beginning to feel rather | 
nervous. 

“It is right to tell you,” began the Doctor, 
sternly, “ that money has been again missed 
from Lawrence’s study—he is very good- 
natured, I find, in allowing you younger boys 
to come there—it was taken this afternoon, 
and I am quite determined to sift the matter 
thoroughly. Empty your pockets.” 

Very briskly Jem obeyed, walking first, in 


the Beech-tree at the end of the Avenue. 
Here it is. It was dark, and the boy assures 
me he does not know who gave it him. I will 
read it: ‘1 will pay you 15s. to-morrow even- 
ing if you will be here at five—J.W. Is 
this your handwriting?” 

“No, sir,” said Jem, glancing somewhat 
scornfully at the dirty crumpled note. 

“The best thing you can do now, is to 
make a clean breast of it, Warden; nothing 
can be gained by piling lie on lie,” said the 
Doctor, sternly. 

“Tt is not my handwriting. Any one will 
tell you that, sir, who knows it,” exclaimed 
Jem, indignantly. 

Mr. Max, his form master, now came for- 
ward and examined the note. 

“No, it is certainly not Warden’s writing,” 
he said, with conviction. ‘His hand is an 
uncommon one.” 

And Lawrence affirmed the same, saying he 
knew ‘‘ Warden’s hand well.” 

“ Will the boys who have these initials 
J. W. come forward,” said Dr. Buller, after a 


few words with Mr. Max. 


Four did so, and each in turn affirmed that 
the note was not written by him. 

“Stop, Woods, this is your handwriting,” 
said Mr. Max, sharply, as the last boy turned 
to go back to his place. “I was looking over 
some work of yours this afternoon; it is cer- 
tainly like yours.” 

“Indeed, sir, it is not,” said Woods, 
sulkily. He was a tall, pale boy of sixteen, 
with very black hair and shifty eyes. As he 
spoke they rested furtively on Warden, and 
he added something in an undertone. 

“ Speak up, sir,” said Dr. Buller, sharply. 
“What are you saying?” 

“Warden can write like me if he chooses; 
Mr. Max knows that,” said Woods, bitterly. 

Only a few days before, Jem had inter- 
polated one of Woods’ exercises with re- 
marks of his own, bringing some punishment 
on himself, but much amusement to his 
“form.” 

Mr. Max and Lawrence looked at each 
other, but neither of them spoke; they had 
both unwavering faith in Jem Warden's 
honesty. 

“What do you say? Do you think that 
Warden is in the habit of forging other 
people's handwriting?” asked Dr. Buller, 
addressing Mr. Max. 

“ Warden can certainly copy handwriting 
very closely,” admitted Mr. Max, reluctantly. 

“TI can copy handwriting, but I did not 
write that note,” said Jem, his eyes filling 
with tears as he remembered his father and 
mother and Ella. What would they think of 
this terrible accusation ? 

All his father had said in the letter now 
lying before the Doctor’s very eyes came into 
his head. Truly his father was right: his 
word would not be believed now because he 
could do this thing, which had seemed such 
geod fun, and which he had been so proud 
of. : 
“A very reprehensible habit—and_ one 
which certainly tells against you,” said Dr. 
Buller, severely. 

Lawrence now asked if he might put 
Warden a few questions, and the Master 
nodded assent. 

“Where did you look for your ball in my 
study, Warden?” he asked, in such kind, 
calm accents that poor Jem’s voice grew 
steady as he replied eagerly : 

“On all the tables and in the cup on the 
mantelpiece, where I thought I had put it.” 

“And it wasn’t there?” 

“No.” 

“Well, it was there at three o’clock, I am 
quite sure,” said Lawrence, deliberately. 

“ The clock struck half-past three as I ran 
across the playground, I remember,’’ said 
Jem, firmly. 

“ But what does that prove, Lawrence?” 
asked Dr. Buller, a little irritably. 

“It proves, sir,’ said Lawrence, in his 
peculiarly slow, gentle manner, “that some- 
body else was in my study this afternoon, 
and that that somebody took the ball.’” 

There was an audible murmur of approval 
round the schoolroom. 

“Would you know your ball, Jem, if you 
saw it?” continued Lawrence. 

“Yes,” Jem began; “I write my initials 
my own way, and... .” 

But Lawrence stopped him. “There is 
paper on that desk near you; writedown the 
marks by which you will know your ball.”” 

Jem silently obeyed, while Lawrence con- 
versed in an undertone with Mr. Max and the 
Doctor. 

“May I go on, sir?” Lawrence then 
asked, and, leave being given, he told each 
boy to come up and claim his ball; but 
before taking it away it was handed to Jem 
for his inspection. 

“That’s mine!” he cried excitedly, as 
Woods in his turn showed him the one that 


“* Showing the Ford.” 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by H. WALKER.) 
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had been found in his pocket. 
my initials and my marks.” 

“They are my initials too,” said Woods; 
but his colour came and went uneasily as Dr. 
Buller compared the letters and marks on the 
ball with those which Warden had written 
down. 

“You had better do as Warden did, and 
show us how you write your initials, Woods,” 
said Lawrence, a little sarcastically. 

But Woods did not seem inclined to stand 
the test. 

“I picked up this ball in our dormitory 
this afternoon, and thought it was mine, as it 
is exactly like it and has my letters on it; 
of course, I may have made a mistake,” he 
said hesitatingly. 

“ At what time did you pick it up?” 

“T heard no clocks,” said Woods, sneer- 
ingly, “ but it must have been nearly four.” 

“1 was in our dormitory with a bad head- 
ache,” said one of the elder boys, suddenly 
stepping forward ; ‘my bed is next the door, 
and I am quite sure no boy came into it 
after three o'clock.” 

The Doctor, whose interest in Lawrence’s 
inquiry was now fully roused, asked Trevor 
whether he could remember if Woods or 
Warden had been in the dormitory before 
three, and he said he had seen neither of 
them. 

Woods looked very foolish and confused, 
and said he had picked up the ball some- 
where, he forgot where. 


“There are 


“Did you wear your great-coat much this | 


afternoon?” 
Jem. 

‘No, it was hanging in the tent all the 
time. I only put it on when we came in.” 

Dr. Buller looked from one boy to the other; 
he was both puzzled and annoyed. When 
the shilling had rolled out of Warden’s 
pocket he had hoped he had discovered what 
had caused him anxiety for some weeks; now 
he felt he was as far from arriving at the 
truth as ever. 

Woods was a clever boy, though idle—the 
son of an old friend, and he had been in the 
school for years. That he should be a thief 
seemed almost incredible, while Warden was 
two years younger, and he knew little of 
him. 

“T cannot pursue this inquiry further now,” 
he said, after a pause; “ but you may both be 
certain that I intend to leave no stone 
unturned to discover the truth. The ball 
found on Woods undoubtedly belongs to 
Warden, and there is evidence to show it 
was in Lawrence's study early in the after- 
noon; he has accounted for its possession by 
alie, but that does not prove he took the 
money. The note whick is believed to be in 
his handwriting points to some disgraceful 


asked Lawrence, addressing 


and secret debt, but it is difficult to speak | 


with certainty as to such a scrawl. A 
marked shilling has been found on Warden, 
and he does not attempt to account for its 
possession. He has owned very frankly that 
he was in the study fora few minutes during 
the afternoon. The note is not in his hand- 
writing, but unfortunately it is proved that 
he is in the habit of copying the writing of 
others.” As he spoke, the Doctor’s eyes 
wandered, not for the first time, to the letter 
still lying on his desk, and it was impossible 
for him to avoid reading these words: “It 
is a disgraceful thing to do, and will bring 
you into temptation and trouble.” 

“This letter is from your father, I think, 
Warden,” he added, handing it back to him; 
“it is only fair to tell you that I unavoid- 
ably have read words in it which point to his 
displeasure.” 

“T only made him an April fool,” said Jem, 
ruefully. “Please read it, sir,” he entreated. 
The Doctor should see that his father, at any 

‘>. believed his werd. 


“You will give me your promise, my boy— 
and that, thank God, I can always trust,” 
were the concluding words of the letter. 

“Tt seems you copied my handwriting this 
time, Warden. Would you mind telling mo 
what you wrote?” said the Doctor, with an 
effort to speak as gravely as before. 

“Tasked that we might go home on the 
7th,” answered Jem, in intense confusion, 
which was not lessened by the laugh which 
followed. . 

“Your father’s warning is well-timed,” 
said Dr. Buller, severely, and then he dis- 
missed the school. 

As long as Jem Warden lives he will 
never forget the week that followed, when, 
with this terrible accusation hanging over 
him, the dreadful doubt pursued him as to 
whether his innocence would be made quite 
clear, for he felt he should never be happy 
again if one word of it reached his father’s 
ears ; how could he go home under such a 
cloud ? 

But these dark days passed at last, when 
Dr. Buller announced to the assembled 
scholars that Jasper Woods had made a full 
confession of his guilt, and had left the 
school for ever, but that he wished it to 
be known that the putting the shilling in 
Warden’s coat-pocket had been unintentional. 
The coats must have been hanging together 
that afternoon. 


T was from a Mexican paper, too, that I ! 
clipped an account of a remarkable snake 
lately found near the mines (these things 
always come from the mines). It had no 
head, but bore instead thereof a tulip-shaped 
flower, into which butterflies and other in- 
sects, attracted by the gorgeous colour and 
exquisite scent, would fly ; the petals of the 
flower would then close upon it and the butter- 
fly would be absorbed. One of these would 
make a good companion for that hoop-snake, 
with a specimen of which I should feel set 
up for life! One mustn’t forget, however, 
that a creature at whose existence we laughed 
for a long time was actually brought from 
the neighbourhood of the silver mines in this 

region, the Heloderm, a poisonous lizard. 
“Cold and slimy!” The first depends 
entirely on the temperature of their sur- 
roundings> Take a snake out of a warm 
cage, and you will find him correspondingly 
warm; touch one in a cold situation, and he 
will be cold. They haven’t the same elabo- 
rate heating and cooling apparatus within 
their bodies which we have, and which keeps 
our temperature (in health) always about the 
same, no matter what the weather may be— 
just under 100° Fahrenheit. A snake de- 
rives its heat almost entirely from external 
sources, so that it is quite a mistake to sup- 
pose that snakes are always cold to the touch. 
But none of them are slimy, like a frog or 
aneel; their skins are quite dry. It must be 
their peculiar lustre and shininess which have 
given rise to this popular error; some, like 
the anaconda, look quite glazed and polished, 
as though they were made of oil-cloth. That 
this appearance is in itself really deceptive, 
and that the mistake is not necessarily due 
to what one has been told beforehand, is 
proved to me by the fact that my youngster 
will sometimes draw his hand back before 
touching the pythons, and exclaim, ‘all 


vet!” with a shake of his fingers, as he does 


“Warden,” added the Doctor, heartily, 
“has proved himself perfectly truthful and 
straightforward under very trying circum. 
stances, and I hope his example will be of 
weight in the school.” 

Very hearty were the congratulations of all 
Jem’s friends—and he had many. Charlie 
Wilson had followed him with dog-like affec- 
tion through that trying week, doing his best 
to cheer him, full of self-accusation when he 
remembered the bad advice he had given his 
friend, and what harm it might have done 
him. Nor was the experience lost on timid 
Charlie. 

Happy Jem sat down at once and wrote 
the whole story to his father. He had not 
dared to write to him before, fearing that 
he would guess something was the matter. 
Need I say how emphatically he gave the 
required promise. 

Doctor Warden’s careworn face grew very 
bright as he read his son’s letter, and then 
he opened one from the Head Master. 

“Nothing the matter with Jem, George, 
is there?” said his wife, a little anxiously, 
as she watched him read it. 

“ Nothing at all; I think we may be proud 
of our boy, my dear,” returned the Doctor, 
smiling, as he handed Mrs. Warden both 
letters; “but I think, too, the lesson was 
needed.” 

(THE END.) 


MISTAKES ABOUT SNAKES. 


By Dr. Artnur STRADLING, F.Z.S., ETC., 
Author of “ Out-of-the-Way Pets,” “ Alligators and Crocodiles,” ete, 


Part IV. 


on seeing his toys fished up from the depths 
of his bath. 

A very dangerous error is commonly ac- 
cepted with regard to the puff-adder ; it is an 
ancient one, but has lately cropped up rather 
prominently on account of the authority, or, 
at least, consent, lent to it by a very dis- 
tinguished African traveller and naturalist. 
That's the worst of it; these creatures have 
been chopped up, and turned inside out, and 
studied and investigated by clever and scien- 
tific men, who have named every bone in 
their bodies and scale on their skins (preci- 
ous long names some of them are, too); but 
their habits during life, their manners and 
customs, are scarcely known at all, simply 
because people will not devote their attention 
to them and live with them in forests and 
jungles where more attractive birds and 
beasts abound. As for those kept in contine- 
ment, scarcely one species in ten has ever been 
captured alive. “There’s a snake—kill it!” 
is always the cry. And so it comes about 
that some, even the highest authorities on 
other branches of Natural History, when it 
comes to reptiles, merely repeat the super- 
stitions of the country concerning them, 
stamping all sorts of mistakes with their 
names and handing them down as genuine. 

I could quote a score of such instances. 
The error to which I allude in the case of the 
puff-adder is its supposed habit of striking 
backwards over its body, and I call it a very 
dangerous one, because it is said that you are 
perfectly safe as long as you keep directly in 
front of this deadly serpent. The puff-adder 
strikes just as any other snake does, but when 
it is angry it lies with its head up, and turns 
it sharply from side to side as if to keep its 
disturbers in view; the cobra acts in a simi- 
lar manner, but turns its whole body at the 
same time. This great African adder is 
rather a handsome reptile, with bright yellow 
streaks on a dark velvety ground, a pattern 
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and colouring which render it almost invisible 
in the woods, where the ground is strewn with 
leaves and mosses of different hues, and 
chequered with light and shade. It gets its 
name from a singular property which it has 
of blowing its body out with a loud rushing 
hiss when excited ; its bite is very venomous. 
During the past summer, a gentleman coming 
home from the Cape of Good Hope was bitten 
by one which he incautiously handled on 
board the steamer, and nearly lost his life; 
he held it all right, but the snake struck him 
when he put it down—and that is the great 
danger in manipulating them. You can pick 
up any serpent under the sun (when you 
know how—not by snatching at its neck or 
tail as most people do), and carry it about all 
day, if you like, in safety, but the difficulty 
is to let it go again! The puff-adder which 
bit this gentleman is now at the Zoological 
Gardens. 

This mistake is the more extraordinary be- 
cause a snake could not twist itself in that 
way. When you look at one wriggling along, 
turning this way and that, curling in and 
out amongst stones and rocks, and gliding up 
and down over branches of trees and all sorts 
of obstacles, or lying rolled up in a ball, or 
perhaps twisted tightly round and round its 


prey, you would think that it must be as | 
flexible as Indian-rubber, and could have no : 


bones in its body. But when you come to 
examine its movements closely, you notice 
that it is almost all done by bending from 
side to side only, not forward or backward, 
even in such a complicated performance as 
the writhing in and out between the bars of 
a ladder. And you will find that the arrange- 
ment of the little joints of its spine—and 
there are sometimes five hundred of these, all 
separate and movable; we have only thirty- 
three, and of these nine are joined together 
in two solid pieces and don’t move at all—the 
arrangement of the spine is such that only 
very limited motion is possible backwards and 
forwards, but that any amount can go on from 
side to side. And that leads us to glance at 
another common mistake, the manner in 
which snakes are usually stuffed, twined 
round and round a pole or tree; I have seen 
them set up in such an attitude as they 
eould not assume, even dead, if their bones 
were left in. Besides, a snake has no power 
of sticking on in that mysterious way, as 
though it were a slug or a snail, even inde- 
pendently of its spine. It climbs a tree 
exactly on the same principle as you and I 
do, by catching hold of, and stepping on, the 
most suitable points. I have seen it said in 
a book claiming to be a scientific work on 
Natural History that the flat scales under- 
neath a snake act as suckers! 

There are very few people who can stuff 
snakes naturally ; they make their necks too 


thick, as if they had mumps, and the bodies | 


are the same size all through, like shapeless 
sausages. A serpent is very rarely cylindrical 
in shape, but is broad at the base, and tapers 
more or less towards the spine, some very 
much so. A section of the South American 
wasp-snake would present an isosceles triangle 
with a very acute angle at the apex ; in fact, 
it looks as if it were gliding along on its edge. 
In pictures snakes are generally represented 
with open mouths, as though they were 
laughing, whereas you never see a healthy 
snake with its mouth open unless there is 
something in it, or unless it is stretching its 
jaws back into position after feeding—yawn- 
ing, as it is often called, but there is nothing 
corresponding to a true yawn about it. (If 
you grip a snake by the back of the head, it 
will distend its jaws in a vain effort to bite, 
certainly; but that is an exceptional cause.) 
When I see one opening and shutting its 
mouth, with an action like “smacking its 
lips,” I know at once that there is something 


wrong with it, probably canker, and I examine 
it immediately. 

In the Natural History Department of the 
British Museum at Cromwell Road, there is 
8 fine specimen of an anaconda stuffed—and 
very well stuffed too, which is more than can 
be said for most of the snakes there. It 
ought to be rather bigger in the middle, and 
probably not quite so long, as they are often 
stretched out in being set up; but its atti- 
tude as it hangs on the tree is remarkably good, 
though I don’t fancy it would be likely to 
find its food in that position. It has just 
seized a wild pig or peccary in its mouth, 
and here again the plunge of its jaws is ren- 
dered capitally. But what strikes me as 
something very like a mistake is that, al- 
though this seizing the prey of course does 
occur before constriction, you never see it ; 
it is like one flash, and the animal and snake 
are rolled together in a ball ; so that it would 
be just as unnatural (though just as true) to 
paint a bullet in mid-air instead of the puff 
of smoke from the gun, and the falling of the 
object struck, as to represent this mid-way 
stage of the lightning process of constriction. 

You know it has been discovered lately by 
means of instantaneous photography that our 
pictures of galloping and cantering horses are 
all wrong, and that the animal never assumes 
in any part of its movements the attitudes 
given it by painters. But, for all that, they 
draw what the eye believes it sees, and it 
seems to me they would be less true to Nature 
if they gave us the positions which the camera 
proves to be correct, but which appear most 
awkward and unlikely to our vision. Talking 
of snake-stufling, I think it may be useful to 
some of you who read this to mention that 
Mr. D. Bowers, of Watford, is the only taxi- 
dermist who has ever set up a snake to my 
satisfaction. Don’t let the label underneath 
that anaconda at the Natural History Museum 
delude you into accepting the old mistake that 
constricting snakes “twist their tails around 
trees ” in order to enable them to crush their 
prey. 

Another great traveller and sportsman, in 
a book of his adventures in the interior of 
Africa, recently published, describes the killing 
and cutting up for food by the Matatees of a 
snake twenty feet long—no doubt a Seba 
python. The gentleman who writes it has 
probably seen more, and knows more, of 
elephants, lions, sambur, rhinoceroses, hip- 
popotami, giraffes, and other creatures of that 
continent than any other living man; but it is 
evident that he can never have witnessed the 
tremendous force and rapidity of such a ser- 
pent’s constriction, for he says that if a man 
were seized he would be able to draw his 
knife and free himself, unless his arms were 
pinned to his sides! Why, if he were caught 
by one toe—and I have actually seen large 
birds and animals which were held, as far as 
the jaws were concerned, by a claw only—he 
would be doubled in and crushed out of all 
likeness to life, with his bones smashed to 
splinters, before he could even scream, much 
less draw aknife. The author says he identified 
the snake as one which is also found in the 
East Indies and China. This is another mis- 
take, but a trifling one ; in fact, it rather shows 
how closely observant he must have been of 
everything which came in his way, for some 
of the Eastern and African pythons are very 
much alike, though they belong to different 
species. 

More than once I have had live snakes sent 
to me insulphur. I don’t know what the idea 
is, but some people seem to think this yellow 
powder an appropriate bed for them. It can- 
not do them much harm, if it does no good, 
and is, after all, not a greater mistake than 
putting a lump of sulphur in a dog’s saucer 
and expecting it to be dissolved. Sailors 
believe that no serpent will cross a rope made 


of the material called coir (which they pro- 
nounce ky-ar). Tobacco, again, is said to be 
so repulsive to them that they will not bite 
a hand smeared with tobacco:oil. I don’t 
suppose they are very fond of tobacco, or any 
other substance of powerful odour --they 
certainly will turn back from strong carbolic 
acid and creosote, as well as from ether, 
ammonia, chloroform, and other pungent 
smells—but they would strike through any 
of them, even at a red-hot poker, when en- 
raged. Biting with them means a fiercely- 
delivered blow, swifter than the stroke of a 
tiger’s paw, not a deliberate action like a boy 
taking a mouthful out of a bun. Nor could 
I ever discover any grounds for the world- 
wide belief that they are fond of milk. In 
some parts of France, where the fiesh of these 
reptiles is stewed down into a broth and given 
for rheumatism and gout, while the fat is 
rubbed into the affected joints, the viper- 
catchers set pans of new milk simmering 
over fires at night in order to attract the 
snakes ; but I expect they would catch just 
as many without going to the trouble of doiny 
this. At any rate,I am sure that snakes. 
won't drink milk when they can get water, and 
that, if they are driven by thirst to take it, it. 
generally makes them sick. When they are 
not well, I sometimes compel them to swallow 
beef-tea, which agrees with them very well. 

All serpents are purely carnivorous or flesh- 
eating ; they take absolutely nothing in the 
shape of vegetables, as many lizards do. It 
is true that grain and the seeds of fruit are 
not seldom found in the stomachs of those 
killed, but these are evidently derived from 
the crops of birds which have been eaten and 
digested. I can give you a curious illustra- 
tion of that. I brought a snake from abroad 
once which never fed after its capture, and died 
shortly after arriving here. A friend of mine 
who was very anxious to have the complete 
skeleton begged for its body, and buried it in 
8 large stone vase in his conservatory that 
the flesh might rot off. Unfortunately the 
delicate bones perished too, as they often do, 
but up from their midst grew a rare and 
beautiful tropical plant. I remind you of the 
fact that they are flesh-eaters, because I saw it 
stated some time agoin an article onthe smooth 
snake—a species not often found in this 
country, but occurring sometimes around 
Bournemouth—that “ it could easily be caught 
by placing a crumb of bread in a pickle- 
bottle!’ If you think it over you will sce 
that there are several absurdities in this. 

A not unnatural mistake is that which 
leads people to believe that snakes delight in 
brilliant sunshine, seeing that many of them 
are found in lands where tropical light and 
heat beat down upon the earth with an in- 
tensity unknown here. Now, I am convinced 
from my own observation that these creatures. 
dislike the sunlight, and will always shun it, 
provided they can obtain sufficient warmth in 
the shade or darkness; if not, they will brave 
the light for the sake of getting heat, or a 
very hungry one might perhaps be tempted out 
atthe sight of a meal. Furthermore, direct sun- 
shine often affects their health, and I have 
known young rattlesnakes actually killed by 
it here in England. 

You know already what a great mistake it 
is to suppose that all serpents, or even the 
greater part of them, are venomous, more than 
seven-tenths of the whole number of species. 
known being quite harmless. In India, two 
hundred and thirteen species of snakes have 
been described, of which less than one-sixth 
have poison-fangs. It is unfair, however, to 
take any one country as an instance of this 
point. India, for example, has a rather large 
proportion of venomous ones, as you see; 
China and Japan, low; Europe very low in- 
deed. Great Britain would seem at first to 
be very high, inasmuch as one-third (practi- 
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cally one-half) of the number of species found 
here are poisonous; but as there are only 
three species altogether, one of these being 
rarely seen, it follows that, in spite of the high 
proportion, we have but one venom-bearing 
snake, the viper or adder, which abounds al- 
most all over Europe. On the Continent it is 
called the little viper, to distinguish it from 
the large and horned species common in the 
South. 

I think I made a mistake just now in speak- 
ing of a snake as “ quite ” harmless, because 
that seems to imply that some may be 
“rather” venomous. Every snake is either 
harmless in the sense of possessing no poison, 
whatever injury it may otherwise be capable 
of inflicting; or is venomous, with the power 
of doing most serious harm by its bite. There 
is no middle stage or half-way between these 
two conditions; the mildest poisonous ser- 
pent causes grave illness, and rarely fails to 
leave a life-long trace of its effects. At the 
same time, there is a very common error 
that all venomous snakes are deadly. This 
is far from being the case. Fatal results are 
very rare from the bite of many, and when 
they have occurred with these they have pro- 
bably been due to some defect in the eonstitu- 
tion of the bitten person, just as one occasion- 
ally hears of very old and feeble people being 
killed by the sting of a wasp. The only well- 
authenticated instance that I know of where 
& grown-up person has died from the bite of 
an English viper happened in Devonshire. 
A gentleman, a naturalist, too, was walking 
on the sea-shore, under the cliffs, when he 
picked up a live snake. He took it home, 
under the impression that it was a grass- 
snake, and for several days he and his chil- 


dren played with it (the viper must have been | 


half torpid, for vipers don’t often allow such 
liberties as these). One afternoon, it bit him, 
and he, of course, immediately knew that 
he was poisoned; he killed the viper, as he 
thought, with the poker, and threw it out in 
the verandah, resorted to such remedies as 
he knew were best, and sent off for a doctor. 
In the evening his butler was ordered to throw 
the snake over the cliff into the sea; he took 
it up, supposing it to be dead-- snakes will lie 
motionless on their backs for a long time 
when injured—and was examining it, when it 
revived, languidly, but enough to bite him. 


The man was very ill for some weeks, while , 


his master was convalescent in a few days ; 


he never got really well, and died some months | 


later from a trifling cold. On the other hand, 
there are tropical serpents whose bite is so 
terrible that recoveries are said to be un- 
known. 

How can you tell a venomous snake from 
a harmless one? is a question often asked ; 
and one hears all sorts of answers—that the 
venomous ones all have flat heads, that they 
have blunt tails, that they are lithe and thin, 
that they are brilliantly coloured, and so on— 
all mistakes. The only true answer is that 
you can’t tell, that there is nothing in their 
external appearance to indicate whether they 
have fangs in their mouths or not, and the 
only way is to open their mouths and inspect 
their upper jaws! Even when you do this, 
you may slip if you are not careful; some 
fixed fangs, like those of the coral snakes, are 
very minute and are easily overlooked; while 
some harmless snakes have long hinged teeth 
which might lead you to think them some 
kind of viper. Of course, you may recognise 
the species, and be able to tell in that way 
what any snake is; you may know a viper, 
and you may know a grass-snake, just as you 
may know a boy called Smith and a boy called 
Brown, and give them their right names in 
amoment. But what I mean is that, how- 
ever unlike they may be, there is nothing in 
their features to tell you which is Smith and 
which is Brown if you hadn't been introduced 


to them, and you must turn up their collars 
or look inside their caps if you want to make 
sure of the name. If you are well up in 
snakes, you might make a good shot at the 
nature of any doubtful specimen, by the close 
resemblance of the shape of its scales, &c., to 
some species with which you are acquainted, 
much as you might guess which was Brown 
from his likeness to his cousin whom you 
knew—but it wouldn’t do to trust to that. 
There are both venomous and harmless (‘ in- 
nocent”’ is the term usually applied) snakes 
which are flat-headed; both kinds which are 
round-headed ; both which are magnificently 
coloured, and both which are dull and dingy ; 
thin and thick, blunt tails and taper tails, 
ground snakes and tree snakes, of both varie- 
ties. The innocent cananina of Brazil spreads 
a hood like the death-dealing cobra, and there 
are horned snakes of ferocious aspect which 
are destitute of fangs. Iam not aware of any 
innocent snake which carries a horny appen- 
dage on its tail, like the rattlesnakes and cu- 
riously-clawed curucucu; but of course there 
are heaps of venomous serpents which have | 
no such ornament, and some innocent snakes 
have singularly roughened tails. Naturally, 
if you met one twenty or thirty feet long, you 
would say, ‘This chap hasn’t got any fangs 
for certain!’’ because you know that the | 
largest poisonous kind doesn’t grow beyond 
fourteen or fifteen feet; but then you would | 
have to remember that that thirty-footer was | 
once no more than a yard long, and just as | 
liable to suspicion as any other. I really 
don’t know which is the smallest snake in the | 
world when full grown—the dreadful little | 
“ten-inch ” viper of Peru, or another kind , 
which is harmless. 

It by no means follows that a venomous 
snake is the more ready to bite. There are 
some serpents destitute of fangs which are 
untameably savage always—the glittering 
black Robben Istand snake, for example—and 
there are poisonous ones, like the coral snakes 
which I have already mentioned, which can- 
not be induced to bite without difficulty—in 
fact, I think that here again the balance is 
pretty evenly struck. Our English grass-snake 
is peculiar in this respect; it cannot be said 
to be a gentle creature, as it is intensely ner- 
vous, yet, dash about as it may, it never uses 
its teeth. I believe that no snake on earth is 
aggressive ; that they bite only in fear, in the 
real or fancied necessity for self-defence, and 
that they “chase” or ‘attack’ neither man 
nor animal, except with the intention of find- 
ing food. It is commonly said that the rattle- 
snake uses its rattle as a “warning,” to tell 
everything to keep out of its way under penalty 
of being bitten. If that were the case, the 
poor rattler by ringing its dinner-bell would 
starve to death. And I believe that the popular 
notion of the existence of antidotes to the 
poison of &erpents, something which can be 
taken or used directly afterwards by which the 
bite is rendered harmless, is as great a mistake 
asany. That the human body can be made 


} 


Ares, 
“ 


' to some degree proof against the effects of 


certain species I have proved by experiments 
on myself. 

Fascination and charming, their alleged 
power to mesmerise the animals on which they 
feed and make them run into their jaws of 
their own accord, and their being caused to 
dance by the mysterious influence of music, 
these may be dismissed in a few words. The 
first is based, if on anything, on their noiseless 
and almost imperceptible approach to their 
prey, the latter being unaware of their presence 
till they get within distance for the final 
spring; and the second, as you know, is 
merely a manifestation of angry excitement 
on the part of the snake, with which neither 
music nor training has anything to do. It 
is an error, too, as I said at the commencement 
of these articles, to assume that the cobras used 
in this performance have invariably been de- 
prived of their fangs; only timid and inex- 
perienced jugglers practise this cruelty, while 
the older ones trust to their dexterity alone, 
and the cobra is one of the easiest snakes to 
handle, in spite of his fierceness, by those who 
understand him. 

But there are just two questions which I 
should like to leave open in concluding these 
articles (which, by the way, have not ex- 
hausted half or quarter of the Mistakes about 
Snakes). These two questions are : Do snakes 
eat eggs? and does the viper swallow its 
young to protect them in time of danger? 
Some of you may have an opportunity of 
giving a direct answer to one or both of these 
questions some day, if you keep your eyes open 
and see out of them. All I will say for my- 
self is, that although I have catered for all 
sorts of hungry snakes hundreds of times, and 
have provided them with eggs, I never yet in- 
duced one to take such a thing, nor have I 
ever seen a wild snake eat an egg. Some 
cobras received the year before last at the 
Zoological Gardens came over from Ceylon in 
@ box with scores of hens’ eggs, evidently put 
in with the idea of providing food for them 
on the voyage. And I have never known any 
snake show the slightest care for its young; 
in short, I am sorry to say, I don’t believe 
either story. I don’t doubt that young snakes 
are often swallowed, even by their own mothers 
—iy own idea is that the greater number of 
those that are born in any part of the world 
are eaten by something or other before they 
are many hours old—but I am afraid they 
don’t see the light again. However, these are 
points in dispute, and you must hear both 
sides before making up your minds one way 
or the other. Neither thing has come unde: 
the notice of scientific observers, but at the 
same time there are a great many people wh< 
undoubtedly believe in all honesty that they 
have seen a snake eat an egg, and a vipe! 
afford its young ones a place of refuge in he: 
open mouth or throat. I hope it may be re 
served for some one who reads this to set thi 
matter at rest decisively by-and-by. 

(THE END.) 
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THE CRUISE OF THE CHRISTABEL. 


By the Author of * A Trip duicn the Thames,” etc., ete. 


Part V. 


B= now hove to, I left the yacht to take | largest, hardest, and stalest jam tarts it had 


care of herself, and went below for draw- 
ing materials, and then came on deck again 
and took a sketch of Scarborough, which, 
with the castle on the hill, was just ge‘ting 
visible through the morning haze. 

At four bells I roused the sleepers below, 
and Bill got an early breakfast ready, which 
we had finished and cleared away by half-past 
seven ; then, letting our foresail draw, we bore 
up and sailed close in. 

The lighthouse on Vincent Pier has a fixed 
light, which is red to seaward and white in- 
shore towards the entrance of the harbour 
when there is ten feet of water in there, and 
in the daytime a ball is hoisted for the same 
purpose, and this not being up, we dropped 
our anchor a little outside the entrance. 

After a good wash, a boiled shirt and shore- 
going clothes were donned, when we hoisted 
the dinghy over into the water, and Bill rowed 
us ashore to do the lions of the place—I am 
afraid before most of the lions were fully 
awake. But what mattered that to us? We 
were ashore, and intended enjoying ourselves ; 
so, after enquiring after letters at the Post 
Office, we started for the highest point of land, 
and when on the summit had a magnificent 
view. Then the Aquarium was visited and the 
>pa, which was followed by lunch, and the 
day rapidly passed. 

The old-fashioned harbour was especially 
interesting from an artistic point, with its 
quaint, old-world look and fishy smell, which 
O'Reilly did not relish altogether. The castle 
was well worth the climb to it, standing as it 
does on the rocky promontory, about three 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, over- 
‘woking the lighthouse and harbour. It was 
tuilt in 1163 by William le Gros, Earl of 
Albemarle. The keep is ninety-seven feet 
nigh, and stands on an isthmus, which has to 
v% reached by a steep path leading to a gate- 
say ani drawbridge. In 1312 Piers Gaveston, 
he base favourite of Edward II., was besieged 
sere by the Earl of Pembroke, and obliged to 
apitulate through want of provisions. Since 
hen it has had a very stormy existence. The 
woverbial saying, “A Scarborough warning : 
- word and a blow, but the blow first,” is said 
» have originated in the following enterprise, 
awhich Thomas Stafford, second son of Lord 
‘tafford—who, with Sir Thomas Wyatt, was 
pposed to the marriage of Queen Mary with 
‘hilip of Spain in 1554—got possession of 
1 castle in this manner: Thomas Stafford, 
‘ith some thirty followers dressed as country- 
ten, came to Scarborough on a market day; 
ad, having obtained admission to the castle 
5 if to view the place, they knocked down 
1e sentries, and then, having secured them, 
imitted the rest of the party. They only 
eld the place for three days, however, when 
was retaken by the Earl of Westmorland, 
ad Stafford and four of the most active of 
is confederates were sent to London and 
cecuted for high treason. 

Times have changed since then, when it was 
te little market town, until now it has grown 
be the most fashionable watering-place on 
¢ east coast, with its huge hotels, and crowds 
fashionably-dressed men and women. 

We soon tired of the restraint of stand-up 
Nars and shore life, however, and having 


cidentally met a friend who was staying at | 


e“Grand,”’ took him on board with us to 
five-o’clock tea. 

O'Reilly, in the exuberance of his spirits at 
iding himself safe ashore, and, feeling, I 
ppose, that he had too much spare cash 
th him to make floating easy in case of an 
set, forthwith, with a total disregard of ex- 
Dse, invested some coppers in two of the 


cver been my fortune to see; they were about 
ten inches across, and after we had vainly 
endeavoured to cut into them, they were 
passed forward to the foc’sle. They evi- 
dently proved even too tough for there, as 
I afterwards saw Bill surreptitiously throw 
them overboard among the crumbs as he was 
shaking the cloth, when they immediately 
sank like a lump of lead; and I felt thankful 
I had not overtaxed my digestive powers with 
a portion of them. A restless sort of feeling 
drew us ashore again to the Aquarium in the 
evening for an hour; but we had had a hard 
day’s work, so soon returned on board and 
sat about on deck, listening to the band 


playing on the Spa, which was just opposite | 


our anchorage. 

The cobles, a local build of boat used on 
the Yorkshire coast, interested us very much. 
They are peculiar in their make, being deep 
and sharp in the bow, while the keel runs up 
to nothing, and ends in a flat floor amidships, 
where an extra keel commences some little 
distance away on either side of it, and lead- 
ing right aft, where they have a flat and rak- 


ing transome, and are fitted with a deep but | 


narrow rudder. I believe they are good sea- 
boats when handled by men used to them and 
knowing their peculiarities, but are not safe 
in a stranger’s hands. 

They are generally manned by three men ; 
and there is also a larger sort, called a five- 
man boat, although there are generally seven 
persons aboard them, five of whom are shores- 
men, and divide the profits of the season 
among them after the boat's share is paid ; 
the sixth hand is mostly a young man, re- 
ceiving half a share, and the seventh a boy. 
These boats are about forty-six feet long by 
sixteen feet beam, clinker built, sharp in 
the bow like a coble, and are decked with a 
hatchway amidships and small cabin astern 
for the men. They carry three masts fitted 
with lugsails, and sometimes in fine weather 
hoist a topsail on a shifting mast over the 


main-lug, and with a small jib, tanned like the © 


rest of the sails, look very picturesque at sea. 

Our intention being to leave early the next 
day, we all turned in at 10.30 for a good 
night’s rest, and very soon fell asleep, rocked 
by the gentle swell which set into the little 
bay. 

It was five o’clock when I turned out and 
gave a look on deck the following morning. 
There was not a breath of wind stirring, and 
a thick dense mist hung over the surface of 
the water, and prevented one seeing anything 
twenty feet off, so I concluded to turn in for 
another forty winks, and did not wake again 
until seven o’clock, when I found the rest 


were up and busy hoisting the mainsail and , 
getting the slack of the cable in, ready for the . 
first little puff of wind that chanced our way. | 


The mist had lifted and the sun was shining 
brightly, but there was a haziness in the ap- 
pearance outside in the offing which be- 
tokened wind later on, and the mate pre- 
dicted plenty before the day was over; but 
that was not likely to deter us from starting, 
although he always evinced a strong disincli- 
nation to get under way from any place 
when once the anchor was down, and gene- 
tally saw some impediment in the way. 

In the course of another half-hour we could 
feel a little breath of wind; so, hastily getting 
in our mud-hook, we trimmed our sails and 
stood out from the land. Breakfast was ready 
by nine o’clock, at which we had some capital 
plaice that Bill had fried, having procured 


previous day. 
The little puff of wind befriended us until 


them from a smack lying close to us on the | 


off Robin Hood Bay, when it headed us, and 
we had to lay off our course. 

Robin Hood town, or village, built up the 
side of the cliffs towards the northern part of 
the bay, has a most quaint and picturesque 
aspect from the sea, the red roofs and grey 
stone walls seeming to be literally clinging to 
the sides of the cliff. On a moor, some two- 
miles to the southward of the village, there 
are some tumuli, which are said by the coun- 
try people round about to be the butts at 
which Robin Hood and his merry men exer- 
cised their shafts. 

We tacked off and on against the tiresome 
head-wind, and at one o'clock spoke a French 
lugger, the St. Pierre, of Boulogne, whose: 
deck was covered with a dirty-looking lot of 
men, jabbering and making as much noise as. 
if she was full of monkeys. Having our top- 
sail up we soon passed her, and eventually 
lost sight of her altogether below the horizon. 

Whitby, with its ruined abbey high up 
above the town, was soon under our lee as we 
went about on the opposite tack. 

The abbey was built by Osway, king of 
Northumbria, in 657, and forms a notable 
feature in the landscape. Whitby is assc- 
ciated with the fame of Captain Cook, who 
served his apprenticeship in a vessel belong- 
ing to this port, and it is a curious coincidence 
that all the vessels which he took with him 
on his voyages round the world were built 
here. 

Dinner was over by half-past three, when a 
stiff breeze coming in squally puffs made it. 
necessary to get our topsail on deck, and soon 
after we were busy taking in a reef in the 
mainsail and shifting jibs. 

That work over, to the mate’s great satis- 
faction I took the tiller, and with the strong 
wind made good headway; as it had shiffed 
sufficiently to enable us to lay somewhere near 
our course, our little ship going over the seas 
like a duck, leaving them astern, pounded flat 
into a seething mass of foam. 

At a general meeting of directors, held that 
afternoon on the gratings abaft the tiller, it 
was finally decided not to put into any other 
place, however great the attraction, until we 
had reached Granton, up the Firth of Forth; 
so, to hurry on as much as possible, I had the 
topsail set over the reefed mainsail, and 
managed to carry it all night. 

The port watch turned in about six o’clock, 
leaving the deck to Bill and me,as O'Reilly was 
again overcome by the “motion of the per- 
fidious ocean,” as the French say. 

The tide was helping us along in fine style 
now, and the daylight remained so long after 
the sun had sunk below the horizon that it. 
was not necessary to put up the side-lights 
until nearly ten o'clock. 

In all coasting voyages the tide demands 
« good deal of attention and careful study on 
the part of the navigating yachtsman; and 
the tides in the North Sea are slightly con- 
fusing, as the varying pres: ure of the atmo- 
sphere and direction of strong winds con- 
siderably affect both the time and height of 
high water at various places. A strong 
N.N.W. gale and low barometer cause the 
tides to run half an hour longer along the 
coast from the Pentland Firth to London, and 
raise the surface of the water between two 
and three feet higher; while the opposite effect 
is produced by E.S.E., S.E., and 8.W. winds, 
the effects of which are felt as far down the 
coast as Dungeness ; so there is always plenty 
of subjects to occupy the yachtsman’s mind 
and prevent him dying of ennui, as so many 
persons who never go to sea seem to fancy 
there is a chance of doing. 

(To be continued.) 
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iE Warner wheels I have recommended | 
to be used can be obtained trom Messrs. 
Gadsdon—at the same time as the axle—and 
it will be best if they are asked to insert the 
axle boxes (Fig. 26 x) at the time of sending 
them. The cost wi'l be a few shillings, but the 


Fic 26 x 


work will be quickly and truly done: ror these 
large firms keep a staff of competent men, and 
the boxing will be far more efficiently done 
than if the wheels are entrusted to a country 
wheelwright. The tyre should be of }-inch 
iron, and the fastening nails, or tyre rivets, | 
should be capped and the ends clenched inside 
the wheel. They will thus be as strong as 
possible. The brass caps of the axle screw 
inside the hub hoops (which can also be fitted 
locally), and must be always kept full of oil, 
as otherwise a Collinge axle is somewhat 
prone to heat, which renders the cart use- 
less till untixed, which is done by pouring in 
paraffin and allowing it to insinuate into the 
tixed parts. 

The dash-boards for the sides are two pieces 
of walnut or oak, } inch thick, 6 inches broad, 
and the length of the top bar. The irons are 
too simple to need description, and may be 
seen on any cart. Some have the wings set 
up slanting, but if fixed in the ordinary way | 
it answers every purpose. The edges must | 
be carefully bevelled off all round. | 


The wheels must be smoothed up and é 


stained to match the predominant hue of the | 


cart. Some have them painted and lined; 
but, though this wears better, the effect is ] 
rather patchy, and they look best quite plain : 
and varnished. Neither wheels nor body | 
must be sized; it is apt to make the varnish: ! 
erack and peel. Four or five coats of carriage 
copal varnish, finishing up with a couple of | 
coats of elastic carriage varnish, will leave \ 
nothing to be desired in point of appearance. | 
The iron work must be given two coats of | 
lead colour priming, each of which must be 
rubbed down with sandpaper of the finest 
kind. The floor of the cart must also share | 
in this priming inside and out. Then follows 
acoat of drop black, ground up with gold size, 
to the iron and bottom, and a finishing coat 
of black japan. It is quite a point of fancy 
if the spring blocks are oak colour, varnished, | 
or black. If the underworks are all one colour 
the result is quiet and more uniform, but 
these minor details are pure affairs of taste. 
The varnishing brushes should be those 
sold as such, or, better still, borrowed from a 
practical varnisher, ready “ broken in” as it 
is termed. If bought new they must be well 
soaked before using, and the work well watched 
to see no loose hairs are about. That would 
be ruination. The trick of varnishing lies in 
distributing the varnish evenly, in long sweep- 
ing strokes along the sides and back, and 
crossing the work, by working across it up 
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and down till it is all covered evenly with no 
runs. Onno account must the length strokes 
be backwards and forwards, they must be all 
in one direction, with the grain. The sides 
of the raves are terribly apt to cause runs, 
so must be done carefully. 

After the first coat of varnish, let the cart 
dry thoroughly for a good forty hours. Then 
comes the process of flatting the surface. 
Get some fine pumice-stone dust—which will 
be not a gritty, but an impalpable powder— 
mix it with water, and take a small quantity 
of the paste and a large quantity of water on 
a woollen or felt pad, and rub over every inch 
of varnish, steadily and lightly, with a circu- 
lar movement like in French-polishing. The 


; result will be the surface will lose its gloss, 


and be dead and smooth. Next take a soft 
sponge and a pail of cold water and wash off 
the dust which adheres, and finish by drying 
carefully with a chamois leather. Whenit is 
quite dry put on another coat of varnish, and 
when dry “flat” again. The result will be 
very good after the fifth coat, if care is taken. 

When the shafts are quite dry and hard, it 
is time to fix the leathers, staples, and tug 
stops. The leathers extend from the point 
of the shaft to the back of the bend in front. 
It is best to cut out the shepe of the leather 


Fig 27. 
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and its dimensions in brown paper; this 
saves waste. If the harness is black, use 


patent-leather ; if brown, strap leather. The 
latter is more fashionable. To fix, put a nail 
through each end of the leather at the top of 


the shaft; then, with an awl and strong 
needle and waxed twine, lace the leather 
smoothly on the shaft. The leather must 
meet, and come level with the metal-cap. 
Breeching staples are not often put in a dog- 
cart. Fifteen inches from the splinter bar 
two staples are generally put for the kicking 
straps. The leather for these is about 4 
inches broad, and fixed by small tacks. The 
staples are screwed on in the middle. The 
best tug stop to use is the registered adjust- 
able one, costing, with plated stop, 3s. 6d. The 
peg is arranged so as to screw in in three 
several positions an inch apart, making it 
suitable for all sorts of cobs (Fig. 27). 


“BOY'S OWN” RUSTIC CART. 


Next comes the question of the seats and 
cushions. Any upholstress can make the 
two square cushions needed for the front 
seat. Dark blue, dark green, or grey cloth 
is best. The driving-cushion must be wedge- 
shaped, say 5 inches deep at the back, slop- 
ing down to 3 inches deep in front, 18 
inches long (for the seat will be about a yard 
long), and 14 inches wide—the breadth of 
the seat. The seams must be piped with 
cord, and the back seam left open to insert 
the stufling, which will be partly horsehair, 
partly flock. Peg down the case on a deal 
table, and stuff the corners first with flock. 
Ram it in tight, stop short only at bursting 
the seams. Line round the sides with flock, 
and put the horsehair in the middle. When 
the cushion will hold no more, sew up the 
seam neatly. 

About the seat itself there is nothing much 
to say. A simple board of pine or ash, 14 
inches broad and as long as required, is all 
that is needed. It should be painted black, 
to match the floor and other fittings. The 
iron side-slides are perforated with holes; 
therefore, a couple of 1}-inch bolts should be 
driven through, so that they may fit into these 
holes and hold the seat firmly in place. The 
best way of fixing the back is to have the 
top of the seat-rail angle irons screwed down 
3 inches of their length. Holes are bored 
inside the back bar and the irons are screwed 
in, and remain strongly and safely ensconced 
in the wood and out of the way. 

To stuff the back rail, just nail pieces of 
canvas along each side so that they bow out 
slightly; then push the stuffing in with a 
stick from each end, taking care to obtain 
& smooth round surface; cover with cloth. 
nailing it down with gimp pins, and straining 
it siaoothly with care. Round off the ends 
and strive after neatness. 

This completes my description of how to 


builda rustic cart. None of it is theoretical ; 
every part has been worked out myself and 
practically. It has been written, so to speuk 
tools in hand, and may be reliedon. Patienee 
is wanted, and accuracy. The material will 
cost about 10/., but for this expenditure a 
careful worker can turn outa cart equal to 
those costing three and four times as much 
at a coach-builder’s. The worker must have 
a good pair of eyes to note down the points 
of the different carts he sees about. Many 
wrinkles may be picked up thus—but it must 


be neatness, above all, that wins the day. 


(THE END.) 
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HOW TO PREPARE AND MOUNT OBJECTS FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 
By R. A. R. Bennert, B.A, 


Author of “ How to make an Induction Coit,” “ Electric Lamps and how to work them,” “ Eleetro-motors and how to make them,” ete, ete. 
PART IIl,—MOUNTING IN CANADA BALSAM (continued). 


aed deal of Canada balsam will be ex- , covered with small suckers on trumpet-like , the water, through which it is sometimes 
«1 pelled round the edge of the glass when | stalks, which enable the beetle to hold any | necessary to move it sharply, it nevertheless 
it is lightly pressed down, as it should be, over ! object on which he chooses to make a meal ; | gives the advantage of the iron support. The 
the object. If before mounting it was ren- | and as the creature is exceedingly voracious, | net itself may be made of “leno” (which 
dered perfectly flat, it will not be necessary to | all sorts of small fishes, &c., fall victims to its | must be well soaked in boiling water before 
keep the cover under pressure till dry; with | insatiable appetite. The beetle is common | use to make it flimsy) for small organisms, 
some hard objects it may, however, be as é or, if only larger insects, &c., are required, it 
well to do so, and a very small weight may , may be made of coarser material, such as 
therefore be placed on the cover to keep it in , gauze. The water soon rots away the ma- 
its place. The slides are now to be put into | terial, so it will want renewing at intervals. 
a warm place on a flat surface. The kitchen The net must not be too shallow, or the 
oven, after the fire has gone out, will do, but | insects will jump out; and it must not be 
it must not be hot enough to make the bal- | tuo deep, or the stuff, floating about in the 

| 

i 


sam boil, or bubbles will appear. If you have water, will prevent the handle being moved 
mounted the leg of a bluebottle fly, as I have 
intended you to, this is what you will see | 
through the mioroscope : — 


as quickly as is necessary. I prefer it rather 
shallow, and my own is about 4 inches deep. 
| _A glass bottle is a very useful adjunct with 
which to despoil the ditch of its inmates. 
i; This can be fixed to a broomstick also, by 
means of wire twisted round the neck. It 
should be plunged to the bottom of the ditch 
among the weeds, upside down, and then 
suddenly turned over. In filling rapidly, a 
lot of small insects will be sucked into 
it. Of course, this will provide heaps of 
objects for the microscope in a living state, 
: ied; such as animalcule, &c.; and a lot of insects 
¢.¢, minute crowded suckers, fit to mount as permanent objects will also 
be secured in this way. 

enough in ditches, &c., full of weeds and It is possible to mount objects in Canada 
stagnant water, and may be caught easily | balsam by another method, which I give, in 
enough by means of a net. They even pene- | order that if any one should fail altogether by 
trate into the village or town near their native | the first method, which is the usual way to 
pond or ditch ; and when flying over the town | do it, he may have another plan to fall back 
‘ona moonlight night, they sometimes see be- | upon, in which he may be more successful. 
neath them the shimmer of the glass of a ' 1 must say, for my own part, if possible I 
green-house or cucumber-frame, and let them- ; prefer the tirst method, but in delicate work 
Fig. 3.--LeG or Fy. ' selves fall with a crash on to it, thinking it , it sometimes happens that the heat may in- 
bs to be water. On two or three occasions this | juriously affect the specimens, and therefore 

To render you independent of the kitchen has happened, and the beetles have afterwards | the second plan is to be adopted. 
even while your slides dre drying, you can been brought to me. I have no doubt that You must be provided with a bottle of ether, 
place them on the top of a flat foot-warmer | numbers have done the same without being | or some of your chloroform will do - perhaps it 


Fig. 5. Foor axp Stckers op DYTICUR MARGINALIS, 
a large sucker disk 


fall of hot water; the water will keep warm | discovered. is even better—and in this you must make a 
for several hours, but take care that it is not The suckers on the legs belong to the male | solution of Canada balsam by dissolving 
tco hot when first filled. beetle only. This is a very difficult object to | rather stiff, or even hard, balsam in it. 


After a few hours the Canada balsam round mount, the suckers retaining so much air that | This may be as dilute as you like, but it is 
the edges of the cover will be hard enough | large numbers of bubbles are sure to appear | less trouble to use it as strong as possible ; 
to allow you to scrape off the superfluous quan- | in the balsam. It is therefore best to heat , this, of course, depends on the specimen to 
ity expelled by the pressure; the remaining | it in the Canada balsam, as previously ex- | be mounted. The specimen, having been 
traces can be removed by means of a rag | plained. While being soaked in the potash | placed in position on the slide, is covered 
dipped in turpentine. The slide is now | solution, the leg must be gently squeezed be- | with a few drops of the solution (which should 
‘inished, except that it has to be labelled | tween the glass slips, as mentioned before, till | have been filtered quickly through clean blot- 
with the name of the object. It can either | nearly flat. Great care has to be taken with | ting-paper), and the cover glass is laid on. 
be covered entirely with the covers sold on | jt, or, in pressing out the interior substance, | The slide is then left to dry. As the ether 
purpose with holes punched in the middle, | the leg itself may be ruptured, and thus spoilt | or chloroform evaporates, air will enter under 
trough which the object appears, or it can | for the microscope. Care must be taken with : one end of the cover. The slide must then 
he left plain, whichever the operator prefers. | all objects during this process, as even a small | be gently tilted up, and more solution added 
For myself, I have a leaning to the latter | rupture will look very conspicuous under the ' to fill the vacancy. Of course, in process of 
course, restricting the paper covers to objects | microscope. time the whole cover will be filled with bal- 
mounted dry, about which we shall learn I said just now that the Dyticus marginalis | sam only, and when this is dry the slide can 
by-and-by. If no paper cover is used, asmall | was to be cauzht by means of a net. During | be cleaned and labelled as usual. 
label should be placed at each end of the | the day these beetles are always to be found The slides mounted with Canada balsam 
slide, one containing the common name of | jn their ditches; they only use their wings, | must be taken care of, for the balsam in the 
the object, the other the scientific name, and, | gs a rule, when it is dark. | interior, not being exposed to the air, will re- 
if you like, the family or order to which the As to the net. This needs to have a very ; main moist for weeks, and any sudden blow 
insect, &c., belongs. _ . strong framework, or the weeds will soon ; on the cover may dislodge it, and the slide 

By way of illustration, I give slide finished | bend it, by clinging round it and opposing its ' have to be mounted again. After a long time, 
and with labels filled up. It is the leg and | progress. Every microscopist must provide | however, the balsam gets so solid that object, 
himself with at least two nets, one an ordi- | cover, and mount become practically one, and 
nary butterfly-net, which can be used for | can be taken about without fear of damage. 
catching all kinds of moths, butterflies, and | Objects which are not squeezed entirely flat, 
other flying insects on the wing; the other a | and have been dried under pressure, must be 
net for catching beetles, larve, and other | carefully treated for some time, as the up- 
insects in the water. This latter should have | ward pressure in the centre of the cover is 
= a stout handle, say a broomstick 3 feet long, | liable to move it upwards, when of course air 
Pig. 4. THE SLIDE WHEN Prsisixp, and a framework for the net composed of a | enters at the edges. These objects (such as 
thin piece of iron about 3 inch broad, bent | stings, &c., of insects) must therefore be 
suckers of the water-beetle known as Dycicus | round go as to form a hoop, and fixed tightly | given plenty of balsam when mounting, so 
marginalis (Fig. 5), which is one of the most | to the broomstick. The advantage of this that there is plenty of room for them between 
wonderful objects to be shown by the micro- | is that the iron is comparatively light, and — the cover and the slide. 
seope. The whole of the pad of the foot is | though it does not offer much opposition to , (To be continued.) 
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HOCKEY. 


AS awinter game hockey ranks next to foot- 

ball, and since the scattered clubs have 
formed themselves into an association its 
progress has been most encouraging. In 
some schools where football is objected to, 
hockey takes its place, but the modes of 
playing it are various. In order that uni- 
formity may prevail, and inter-school matches 
be rendered possible, it is essential that the 
game be played in accordance with the laws 
a the ruling body. We therefore give the 
code now issued by the Hockey Association, 
as supplementary to our descriptive article 
on the game in one of our earlier volumes : 


RULES OF THE GAME OF HOCKEY. 


1. A hockey TRAM shall number eleven players, unless 
otherwise agreed by the respective captains, 


2, The Grown shall be 100 yards long, and not more 
than sixty nor less than fifty yards wide, marked with 
white lines, and with a flag at each corner. ‘The longer 
sides to be called the “ sidelines,” and the shorter sides 
the “ goal-lines.” 


3, The GOALS shall be in the centre of each goal-line, 
and shall consist of two uprights twelve fect apart, 
with o horizontal bar seven feet from the ground. 


4, In front of each goal shall be drawn a line twelve 
fect long, parallel to the goal-line, and fifteen yards from 
it. The ends of this line shall be curved round to the 
goal-lines by quarter circles, of which the goal-posts 
form the centres. ‘This line to be called the “striking 
circle.” 


5, The BALL shall be an ordinary oricket-ball, painted 
white.® 


6. The sTIcks shall have no metal fittings whatever, 
and nosharpedies, and they must beable to pass through 
a ring two inches in diameter. 


7. No player is to have any metal spikes or projecting 
nails in his boots or shoes. 


8 The choice of goals shall be tossed for at the 
beginning of the game, and the goals shall be changed 
at half-time. 


9, The game shall be started by one player of each 
side BULLYING THE BALL in the centre of the ground, 
and after cach goal and after half-time there shall be a 
bully in the centre of the ground. The bully shall be 
played as follows : Each player is to strike the ground 
on his own side of the ball and his opponent's stick 
over the ball three times alternately : after which 
either of the two players shall be at liberty to strike the 
ball. 


10, In all cases of a bully, every player shall be be- 
tween the ball and his own goal-line. 


11. A Goat is scored when the ball has been driven 
between the goal-posta under the bar, No goal can be 
scored unless the ball be hit from a point within the 
striking circle. A ball struck from without the striking 
circle, and touching or glancing off the person or 
stick of a player on the defending side, cannot score a 
goal. 


12. When a player hits the ball, any player of the 
same side who at the moment of hitting is nearer his 
opponent's goal-line is off side, and may not touch the 
pall himself, nor may he approach within five yards of 
it until it has touched or beon hit by one of the other 
side, or, in the case of a goal-keeper, until it has been 
hit or kicked by him; uor may he in any way whatever 
interfere with any other player unless there are at least 
three of his opponents nearer their own goal-line. 


18. The ball may be caught (but must be at once 
dropped) or stopped with any part of the body ; but it 
must not be picked up, carried, kicked, or knocked on, 
except with the stick.’ The ball shall’ be played from 
Tight to left only, and no left or back-handed play, 
charging, kicking, collaring, shinning, or tripping shall 
he allowed. The goal-keeper (who shall be named by 
his captain before the commencement of the game) 
shall, however, be allowed to kick the bail in defence of 
his goal, so long as it is within the striking circle. 
Fencing or hooking sticks shall not be allowed, unless. 
one of the players is on the ball. A player shall not 
run in between his Span and the ball s0 as to 
obstruct him, nor cross him from the left so as to foul 
him. 

14. When a player strikes at the ball, his stick must 
not during any portion of the stroke rise above hi 
shoulder. And no player may interfere in any way with 
the game unless his stick be in his hand. 


15, On the occasion of @ FREE HIT, no member of the 
offending side shall be within five ‘yards of the spot 
where such hit is made, and the striker must not play 
the ball again until it has touched or been hit by an- 
other player. 


* ‘The ball must be painted white with ordinary white 


16. The PENALTY for any breach of Rules 12, 13, 14, 
and 15, committed ontside the striking circles, shall be 
“free hit” by one of the opposite side on the spot 
where the rule was broken. For any breach of Rules 12, 
13, 14, and 15 by the attacking side, committed inside 
the striking circle, a free hit may be claimed by the 
defending side. For any breach of Rules 12, 13, 14, and 
15 committed by the defending side inside the striking 
ring, the attacking side can only claim a “ bully.” 


17. When the ball passes over the “ side-line,” it shall 
be rolled out along the ground from where it crossed the 
line by one of the opposite side to that of the player 
who last touched it in any direction except forward. 
No other player shall stand within five yards of the 


player who rolls it out must not touch the ball again 
until it has touched or been hit by another player. 


18, If the ball is hit behind the goal-line by the 
attacking side, it shall be brought out twenty-five yards 
in a direction at right angles to the goal from a point 
where it crossed the line, and there “ bullied ;” but if 
the ball glance off, or Is hit behind by any player of the 
defending side, a player of the attacking side shall have 
a free hit from a point on the side or base-line within 
a yard of the nearest corner fing, and at the moment of 
such hit all the defending side must be behind their 
goal-line, and all the attacking side must be outside the 
striking circle. 


19. Should there be no umpire or umpires appointed 
by the two captains, the captains shall be arbitrators in 
all disputes, and should two umpires or arbitrators fail 
to agree, they must appoint a referee, whose decision 
shall be ‘final. Where there are two umpires but no 
referee, each umpire is to take half the field and to give 
hisdecisions in his half only. The field to be divided 
acrosa by a line drawn at right angles to the side-lines 
through the centre of the ground. The two umpires 
shall not cross over at half-time. 


Nore.—The game is usually played for one hour and 
ten minutes. Half-time being called after thirty-five 
minutes, 


—oretoo— 


Correspondence. 


Enectricrty (W. Donaldson).—Birds are not killed 
when they alight on telegraph lines, because they do 
not short-circuit the current, as they are not in com- 
munication with the ground, and also because the 
current necessary to work a telegraphic instrament is 
such a feeble one that it would do them very little 
damage if they did. 


KALENDan.—l. The legal year first began on the Ist of 
January, 1752, The alteration was made by 24 Geo. II, 
c. 23, the Act that reformed the calendar. The custom 
of beginning the year on the 25th of March was 
adopted by the Anglican Church in the twelfth cen- 
tury, In‘all cases of two dates being given you take 
the last; for instance, Charles I. was behealed on 
the 30th of January, 1648-9, which is, according to 
present reckoning, 30th of January, 1649. When the 
year began in March, it of course made September, 
October, November, and December the seventh, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth months, 2. In Rome. Spain, and 
Portugal, the reformed calendar was alopted in 1582, 
ten days being left out in October, the Sth of that 
month being reckoned as the 15th, In France it was 
ailoptel the same year, the 10th being taken as the 
20th. In Holland it was adopted the same year, but 
the ten days were left out later in the month, and the 
15th of December became Christmas Day. In Ger- 
many it was adopted in 1682, and February lost its 
Jast ten days In Great Britain it was adopted in 
1752, when the 3rd of September became the 14th. 
Sweden adopted the new calendar next year. Russia 
and Greece still keep the old calendar going. In all 
the countries there were riots on the part of those 
who, like you, “could not understand why they should 
be cheated of some of the days of their life 1" 


DuMn-BELLS (Filfieda).—For all ages and all streneths 
dumb-bells should not exceed two pounds in weight, 
Sce our chapter on Dumb-bells in our “ Indoor Games.” 


Gywastics (Hamilear),—The most flourishing Gym- 
nastic Club in London is the German Gymnastic So- 
cicty in Pancras Road, x.w. Apply for Prospectus to 
the Secretary. There are Gymnastic Classes at the 
Polytechnic, in Regent Strect, and at the Young 
Men's Christian Association, for particulars of which 
you apply at Exeter Hall, or Aldersgate Street. You 
might then get information of claases in your neigh- 
bourhood. 


Histontrs (A. F.).—Try J. R. Green's “Short, History 
of the English People,” and J. H. Burton's “ History 
of Scotland.”. 


Frrtwork (J. W. McD.).—Messra, Melhuish and Co., 
Fetter Lane, London, sell every kind of tools, woods, 
and designs for fretwork. 


Casratienics (A Cape Colonist).—Get “ Indoor Games 
and Recreations,” published at 66 Paternoster Row, 
ec. There is no book in the market with “more 
about Gymnastics and Calisthenics.” 


Mac.—Clerks in the Army are taken from the ranks 
Yon nist enlist and take your chance. Civilian 


clerks belong to the Civil Service, not the Army. 


side-line. The ball may be rolled out at once, and the | 


Firti Fors (Blockhead).—The “Fifth Form at St. 
Dominic's" has been reprinted in our Bookshclf 
Series. Its price is 5a 


Bmps (R. C. Graham).—Messra Cooke and Son, of 
Museum Street, w.c., publich a eatalogue of Birds’ 
Exes, The best book on birds at present is probably 
the guinea book by Howard Saunders, publishet by 
Gurney and Jackson, late Van Voorst's, in Paternoster 
Row, Ec. 

PENNY WHIBTLE (2).—"* The Boy's Own Penny Whistle” 
has long been out of print in the paper, but it is re- 
printal in Indoor Games,” and that’ is the only 
form in which it can now be supplied. 


Han (Camberwellian).—Messrs, Chappell and Co., New 
Bond Street, would supply you with books on the 
harp by Chatterton or Thomas. One of the great 
makers, like Erard, of Great Marlborough Street, 
would advise you as to the best book. 


Sticks (R. Bell).—If you steam the end of the stick 
you will make it pliable. Bend it then into the shape 
you want, and tie with wire or string to keep it in 
Position: When it is cold and dry it will retain the 
shape. 


SMoxken.—Smoke rises in the air, therefore smoke is 
lighter than the air; therefore if you fill yourself 
with smoke you decrease your weight. Therefore, 
though the effect of two cigarettes a week is not, 
strictly speaking, enormous, still it must have a ten- 
dency to elevatory influence, and would sot diminish 
the lghtheartedness that troubles you ; therefore we 
say don’t do it. 


Fistor (Jampot).—Mary Queen of Scots was born at 
Linlithgow. | Sce our * Castles of Scotland.” 


Waterroor Boots (L. D. P.).—To make boots water- 
proof use dubbin or castor-oil. 


Fox ap Gresr (E. Frankum).—There is a chapter 
on “Fox and Geese” in our “Indoor Gamea” We 
know of no other rules. “Indoor Games” is published 
at eight shillings. : 


N. Z.—The Maories are assumed to have arrived in New 
Zealand on Christmas Day, 1000." 


PAINT FOR CAMERA, etc. (Inquirer).—1. Youcan make a 
good dull black paint, for painting inside of camera, 
ete., by mixing together wold size and good lampblack- 
If too much gold size isadded a glossy paint will be the 
result. You can easily find the right amount by ex- 


periment. 2. It depends entirely on the maker : 
Taylor, Taylor and Hobson, State Street Works, 
Leicester, sell very cheap lenses, and they are rery 


good, £2 10s, is a fair price for a 4-plate len: 
W. J. Lancaster, of Colmore Row, Birmingham, 
some much cheaper than that. 3. Two grainschile i 
of gold, halfiram acetate uf soda, ten ounces of 
water, “Mix the day before use, and throw it away 
after toning a xhect of paper : it is much less wastefiil 
than keeping it. It will tone a sheet and a half with 
care. 


MonkeL ENGtnk (Alfred Fuller).—You have commence? 
your engine at the wrong end, as the cylinder is the 
principal portion, and all other parts should be mace 
in proportion to that. and it. should, therefore, be the 
first consideration. Your idea is of no practical use, 
and would not work. What you require is the ordi- 
nary slide valve, worked by ‘an excentric on crank 
shaft, and there are drawings and full inatract 
for making this in our Vol. VII. p. 37. 


Taxtxa OrvERS (Clericus and others)—Not being a 
graduate of one of the universities you will have to. 
take a two years’ course at one of the theological col- 
lezes, and then pass the Cambridge Preliminary Thee- 
logical Examination, before you could be accepted for 
Holy Orlers. One or two of the bishops occasionally 
ordain men who have worked in their dioceses for two. 
years as licevsed Iny-readers, aud have then paseed 
the above examination ; but we do not recommend 
you to adopt that course, You will find many usefnl 
hints in “ A Guide to Ordination,” published by Bem- 
rose and Sons, 23, Old Bailey. 


BATTERY.—The solution of sulphate of copper in the 
Daniell battery should be “saturated,” that. is. it 
should contain a3 much of the crystals as the wat 
will take up. You can dissolve a3 much as you can 
in hot water, and then pour into the jar when coll, 
The extra crystals are put into the solution in order 
to keep it saturated. The amount of sulphate of zine 
is not of much importance, but about 14 or 2 ounces 
in each jar full of water will be about right. Haye 
you will succeed better now. 


Youxe Natura.ist.. -For a “sugaring” preparation. 
stir up a wineglassful of coarse rum and a Tete beer 
into a pound of green treacle, and paint the mixture 
in narrow streaks upon the trunks of trees, ete.. at 
dusk. The streaks should be about a foot long by 
three inches wide ; a rough-barked tree, such as the 
elm and oak, are better than smooth. Sometinws 
butterflies will come to the patches by day; but no 
compound has as yet been invented for specially at- 
tracting them. 


T. G. W. Saxpronn.—The bind which you saw Was ui 
donbtedly a dipper. 


W. B.D. (Newenstle-on-Tyne).— You ask 2 ques 


which it would require hours to answer. AD article: 


on the subject appeared in our first volume. Huw 
can we possibly tell you on what to feed your exter. 
pillars when you do bot even say to what species th: 
belong ? - 


No. 619.—Vol. XIII. 


Price One Penny. 
[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


A very awkward position !—(Sce page 114.) 
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ABRY Dawson had let go! Since all 
power of voluntary movement was 
nded Yor the time being, his body, 

with legs and arms outstretched and toes 
nearly touching fingers, fell with all the 
dead weight of its inertia. Five feet deep 
was the lake, and the hole made in it by 
Harry’s rounded back was enormous. The 
startled waters rushed in to fill the cavity, 
and uprose in a mighty column, as though 
a torpedo had been sprung beneath the 
flood. Full upon the sleeping form of Dr. 
Porchester burst the column in a shower- 
bath of bubbling spray, waking him in- 
stantly. He pushed aside his straw hat, 


he rubbed his eyes, and looked with watery ' 


vision and open mouth right and left, while 
the punt rocked on the surface of the 
troubled deep. 

At the same moment, evidently startled 
by the same cause, there issued from the 
shelter of reeds and rushes close to the 
nose of the punt the two black swans 
mentioned in a former story. Uttering 
screams of alarm, the two birds commenced 
a boisterous retreat across the lake. The 
commotion they raised in their scurrying 
scramble sent the water flying in froth and 
spray far and wide. 


The doctor had made himself very com- | 


fortable on the cushions in the stern of the 


POMPHOLUGOPAPHLASMA. 


Author of “ Bewgre of the Hydrophagon,” “ Uncle Towser,” ete, 


ship, and it was no easy matter for him to | 


sit up all in a moment. Nor did he see 
any immediate reason why he should be 
in a hurry to move. To be sure, he 
was very moist from the late sousing, but 
obviously he would be no drier by sudden 
exertion. Taking out his handkerchief he 
lazily brushed off the dew, and then with 
the canoe-paddle he leisurely proceeded 
towards the pier. He was under the im- 
pression that the noise and the wetting 
which awoke him had been caused by the 
swans. They had presumed upon his re- 
pose to perform their ablutions close to 
the punt, and his sudden movement had 
alarmed them. All this was so evident to 
the doctor that he never gave a thought to 
looking for any other canse. He had a 
vague idea that the sound of splashing 
which awoke him was very considerable ; 
but then the mystic influence of sleep in 
the realms of (dreamland is capable of 
magnifying molehills into mountains, and 
whispers into thunders. 

You may be sure that I watched these 
proceedings with the closest interest and 
attention. It was so obvious that the 
doctor should think as I have suggested 
above. The two swans burst from their 
hiding-place close to the nose of the punt, 
and their terrified cries were so loud and 
their whole behaviour so eloquent of 
splashing and noise, that I myself almost 
forgot the real origin of the excitement. 

But I was immediately reminded of it 
by the sudden appearance of Harry's head 
above the water. He had fallen in the 
rear of the punt, and the shock of the cold 
water had recalled his scattered wits. 
Then naturally his limbs aroused their 
energy to deliver him from a watery grave, 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
By Rev. A. N. Maan, M.A, F.G.S., 


CHAPTER Iv. 


and so his head uprose to view. Seeing 
the Doctor's great straw hat just in front 
of him, he instantly dived again, and 
quietly swam round the adjacent pro- 
montory of the island, where the shrubs 
offered close and friendly shelter. Harry 
dragged his dripping person up the bank, 
and concealed himself safely in the thickets, 
there to remain until the coast should be 
clear of danger. 

All this I watched with absorbed atten- 
tion. The Doctor proceeded on his voyage. 
He landed at the pier, and moored his 
vessel close inshore. Then he walked to- 
wards the house, and finally disappeared 
from view. I at once hailed my friend. 

“Tsay, Harry, that was the narrowest 
shave you ever had in your life! What a 
lucky escape!” 

“Narrowest shave, do you call it? 
It's the broadest ducking that I ever had, 
at any rate; and I don’t see where the 
escape comes in. I’m sure to be caught 
sooner or later.’ 

“No, of course not—easy enough. I'll 
cut off and get your dry things. You can 
swim to land and change behind the beech 
tree. We'll spread your flannels out to 
dry, and no one will be any the wiser.” 

“Well, look sharp, and bring a towel 
while you are abotit it.” 

Iran off, and managed to smuggle down 
the necessaries. I found Harry already 
rid of his wet garments, behind the tree. 
He was soon dried and dressed, his 
flannels were spread out to dry, and we 
both shortly afterwards presented our- 
selves in the class-room. We were ten 
minutes late, and got an imposition. But 
that was all, and Harry Dawson, at any 
rate, did not grumble, nor consider it an 
excessive penalty ; he was so amazed to 


| think he should escape any more serious 


consequences of his misdemeanour. It 
undoubtedly shook his confidence in the 
Doctor's sagacity to think that a solid boy 
could drop from a height of twenty feet 
into the water, not two yards away from 


the Doctor, and actually not be caught! | 
Of all the surprising things that had ever ' 


happened in his school experiences this 


was surely first and foremost. So thought | 
the other boys when the news of the ad- ' 


venture was published. They could hardly 


believe it ; the Doctor had such a way of | 


finding out everything. But it is very 
certain that he never found out this. It 
only proves that the wisest of men may 
occasionally be found napping, and so can- 
not be considered absolutely infallible. 

After this incredible escape Harry 
Dawson showed his appreciation of the 
part played by the black swans. He used 
to collect pieces of broken bread from 
the breakfast-table, and run down to feed 
them. 
occupied. 

“You seem very fond of those beautiful 
birds, Harry.” 

“Yes, sir; I think they ought to be 
encouraged. Perhaps they are distant 
relations of those that saved Rome, sir.” 


One day the Doctor found him so | 


“ But those were grey geese, not black 
swans.” 

“ Were they, sir? Oh, yes—I forgot.” 

“T don’t know,” continued the Doctor, 
“ that swans ever proved of such valuable 
aid to men in sudden danger.” 

“Didn't they, sir? Well, perhaps they 
did to boys.” 

Harry felt he was venturing on danger- 
ous ground, and was amazed at his own 
audacity. 

“ Possibly so,” replied the Doctor. “I 
cannot at this moment recall any in- 
stances. But I will have a look at the 
classics. There are some pretty stories 
about swans in the mythology. I would 
remind you of that prince of the Ligu- 
rians who used to walk along the banks of 
the Eridanus lamenting over the fate of 
Phaeton. When that rash youth pre- 
sumed to drive the horses of the Sun 
across the heaven, they became unman- 
ageable, and, rushing from their proper 
track, wellnigh involved the world in 
fiery destruction. Then Jupiter struck 
Phaeton dead with a flash of lightning, 
and hurled him into the Eridanus. And 
the young prince used to walk along the 
banks of the river weeping for his lost 
friend, until Apollo, taking pity upon the 
disconsolate mourner, changed hin into a 
swan, and placed him among the stars. 
Isn't that a pretty story, my boy ?” 

“Yes, sir. I wish they'd put it in the 
Latin books. It’s better than Cesar.” 

“Well, you stick to your Cesar, Harry 
and perhaps some day you will find it in x 
Latin book.” 

The school-bell rang, and Harry hurric< 
off once more to his hated Cesar, anc 
drew a picture of Phaeton driving the Sur 
in a coach-and-four, with grooms and : 
lot of little suns, on the fly-leaf of hi 
dictionary. 


I am aware that Dr. Porchester is : 
constant reader of the Boy's Own Pape: 
(oh yes, he still takes interest in boys— 
grand old man—and long may he so cou 
tinue!) I cannot help smiling, to thin 
how he will open his eyes when he find 
out the real cause of the shower-bath h 
enjoyed (?) on that merry May-day Ion 
ago. And I hope Colonel Dawson, V.C 
will not be very angry with me for betra; 
ing confidence. It was too good a chanc 
for a story to be lost. 


(THE END.) 
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GEORGE FREEBORN: SAILOR, EXILE, anp FIRST PARSON or AURORA ISLAND. 


By Rev. A. BAKER, M.A., B.N. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE DIADEM IS PAID OFF.—THE LION OF THE PARISH.—I FALL IN LOVE, AND ITS COURSE IS NOT SMOOTH.— 
UNEXPECTED INVITATION TO SERVE UNDER A FOREIGN FLAG. 


I RECEIVE AN 
“There's a Divinity doth shape our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will”—Hamlet. 
IF any one wants a real, unmitigated joy, 
let him go for a long cruise to the 
antipodes in a man-of-war; a vessel not 
bound to hurry herself, not bound to go at 
tip-top speed, crowding all sail ; not bound 
to take the nearest course, and often put- 
ting to sea for the mere sake of putting 
to sea, with a glorious uncertainty as to 
when she will put into port again. Let 
such a one be parted for two or three 
years from all he holds most dear, receiv- 
ing about three mails from England during 
that time ; and then after all the vicissi- 
tudes of calm and storm, after many a 
night’s anxious watch in all weathers, let 
him round St. Catherine's Point on some 
fine summer's morning with a gentle 
breeze blowing from the hayfields of the 
Isle of Wight, and if he is not as happy 
as a king, well, I can only say that he 
ought to be. 

For myself, I had then no visions of 
injured tailors praying me to settle their 
little account, and in the same breath 
soliciting my further kind commands. I 
was not beset with hotel bills, livery-stable 
bills, or any of those other delights with 
which I afterwards, alas ! became only too 
familiar. I viewed with complacency be- 
yond imagination the ancient homes of 
Portsmouth, with their picturesque red- 
tiled roofs, backed by the green slopes and 
chalky. cliffs of Portsdown Hill, the natural 
guardian of the enchanting country that 
lies behind. 


and-white line-of-battle ships, and the 
numberless small craft and wherries that 
thronged the harbour, I felt in a wonder- 
fully contented frame of mind, ready to 
declare my implicit belief that His Ma- 
jesty’s Dockyard, Portsmouth, was far and 
away the finest place in the world. 

No sooner were we safely moored than 


a most curious scene presented itself to © 
The Diadem was immediately | 
surrounded with a flotilla of small boats | 
crowded both with. anxious relatives and | 


our eyes. 


friends of the crew, and, alas! by persons 
who came thither with no such friendly in- 


tentions, but with the sole idea of fleecing ; 
poor Jack out of as much as possible of 


his hard-earned pay. It is sad to think 
how much of this kind of thing is still 
going on, in spite of the immense improve- 
ment which has taken place owing to de- 
voted philanthropy both inside and outside 
of the Royal Navy. I beheld with much 
amusement the buxom wife peering up- 
ward among the throng of faces which 
lined the hammock-nettings for the well- 
known physiognomy of her lord, and at the 
same time holding up the baby he left 
behind him, now grown a fine youngster ; 
the mother marvelling at the change in 
her eon from a thin, weedy, ill-conditioned 
boy to a fine stalwart man, with more 
than a suspicion of a coming beard; the 
meeting of the lover and his blushing 
sweetheart, and the rueful looks of more 
than one seaman or marine with whom 
the custom-house officials inconveniently 
required an interview. Nor were there 
wanting sadder scenes; a mother mourn- 


As we threaded our way 
with stately pride through the huge black- | 


| ing over her lost child, and wailing, we 
| think somewhat unreasonably, at the idea 


of his being buried at sea; a wife who | 


came to look for her husband, whose 
earthly career had been brought to aclose 
months before. We had had no oppor- 
tunity of sending to her the sad news of 
her widowhood. I shall never forget tho 
scene; her wan, white face, her look of 
acute despair, the tears of her little chil- 
| dren. Nor shall I easily forget how the rough 

seainen, inured for years to the sight of 
bloodshed and all the horrors of war, men 
accustomed never to speak half a dozen 
words without an oath, hard drinkers and 
loose livers though most of them were, yet 


with all the tenderness of knightly chi- 


and from their own purses immediately 
subscribed enough money to provide the 
whole fumily with mourning, with a few 
pounds to spare for other immediate wants. 
All was bustle and confusion, the ex- 
changing of news, the receiving and for- 
warding of despatches, the visit of now 
one high official, now another. Everything 
spoke of home, our work accomplished, 
, and coming rest and holiday. I felt that 
: itwas well worth while to have been abroad, 
and to have returned with so intense a 
love for my native land. But I would 
‘ have cheerfully left Portsmouth the very 
next day had the necessities of the service 
demanded it, so eager was I to follow the 
glorious example of so many heroes of the 
sea. 


pose. I was not tocontinue in the British 

navy; and as the bulk of my adventures 
, took place when I was serving under 
another flag, I intend deliberately to skip 
over the next two years, save that I must 
now relate a circumstance which materi- 
ally atfected my after life. 

Our ship was shortly paid off; but, 
before the pennant was hauled down. to 
my surprise the captain sent for me. He 
was a good officer, but lived at such a dis- 


might be said to have seareely made his 
‘ acquaintance. Judge of my astonishment, 
then, when I found him seated with Mr. 
Jollife, and heard him assure that gentle- 
man and inyself that he had a very high 
opinion of my conduct and abilities, and 
would serve me in any way that lay in his 
power. 


dress, and bade me write to him in case 
of need; and Mr. Jollife, who now showed 
himself marvellously gracious and conde- 
scending, invited me to dine with him at 
the “ George,” as an appropriate finish to 
a successful commission. 

Delighted, as the reader may imagine, 


and rejoicing in my freedom, I was not 
long in turning my face homewards, and 
in a few days found myself dropped by the 
Blazer at the “ Bear and Ragged Staff,” 
High St. Warwick. Not finding Ezra, 
as I expected, I sallied forth in the di- 
rection of the market-place in search of 
him. How quiet and eminently respect- 


gathered round the little group of mourners | 


valry, and a sympathy deep as a woman's, | 


However, l'homme propose, Dicu dis- , 


tance from his juniors that I, at any rate, | 


He gave me a card with his private ad- | 


at finding myself so warmly recommended, 


able the dear old street looked; how ! 


| pleasant it was to contemplate once more 
: the long line of ancient houses, a delicious 
| blending of delicate-coloured sandstone and 
| brick—warm red or snowy white—with 
black timbers, embodying several centuries 
of history in the varied architecture. They 
tell me the old place looks much the same 
still, that it has an abiding character of 
! English solidity and comfort, and an un- 
swerving attachment to all that was good 
in the old time; and this, too, in spite of 
the fact that the neighbouring village of 
Leamington Priors has sprung up with 
marvellous rapidity into a fashionable 
watering-place, the elegant villas of which 
; extend over several miles, and make the 
| ancient county town and its younger neigh- 
bour practically one. 


As I was contemplating the pleasant 
scene I espied Ezra standing on the oppo- 
site side of the street, in doubt whether it 
| Were really myself or no, so tanned was I 
i by the tropical sun, and to such an extent 
| pad I developed under my new mode of 
| life. 
| And, indeed, I must have looked rather 

a curious object ; for my clothes were one 

and all too small for me, and very much 

the worse for wear. But I soon satisfied 

my friend’s doubts as to my identity 

by crossing the street and greeting him 

warinly; and good, indeed, it was to grasp 
' that burly honest hand once more, to hear 
' that kindly voice again, and ply my friend 
with a thousand questions about home and 
all that I loved there. We made our way 
back to the inn, where I proudly called,. 
for a quart of their best ale for my old 
friend, and further bestowed upon him a 
large coil of tobacco, carefully prepared on 
board ship in the orthodox manner. To 
have seen Ezra in the enjoyment of a pipe- 
ful of this special compound was to me 
worth many a hundred miles of travel. 
Having satisfactorily accomplished what 
little business remained to be transacted, 
we ordered out the light cart, and were 
soon proceeding merrily on our way home- 
ward, through delicious green lanes as yet 
uninvaded by railways, and inhabited 
by simple, good-mannered folk, with very 
warm hearts and an idea of what is be- 
coming—sadly lacking, I am afraid, in our 
own day. 

“ And how’s mother?’ I said to Ezra, 
when we got clear of the town. 

;  ‘ Well, Master George, Oi be agooin’ to 
| spake the truth; ’er took on dreadful like 
when you first went away—seemed as if 
nothin’ 'ouldn't ’elp ’er to bear up with it 
no’ow. We was very mooch afeerd on ’er 
| at woon toime; ‘er fnce got so thin and 
| drawed loike, and ’er'd got to eat very nigh 


nothin’, and ’er’d a nasty cough with it. 

Me and the Missis didn’t know what to 
‘ make on it at all, and even the children 
noticed it. We was very miserable about 
| it, I can tell you.” 

I felt a hump rising in my throat; I was 
very near shedding tears; but I controlled 
myself. 

“Woon day our doctor ’ad been down 
to see ’er, and, instead o’ ridin’ off again 

| at once, as ’e were used to do, ’e comes 
stridin’ into our kitchen. 
“* Mornin’, sir,’ says I. 
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“©*Obbins.’ says ’e, ‘do you know as 
your Missis is very ill?’ 

“Qi do, indeed, sir,’ Oi says; ‘me and 
the Missis ‘ave noticed it this long woild ; 
we're very un’appy about it, sir.’ 

“Ah, well you may be,’ says ’e; ‘’er’s 
a frettin’ ’erself into ’er grave, ‘er is; ’er 
must ’ave change of air and fresh com- 
pany ; and, what's more, ‘er’ll die if ‘er 
dooant ‘ave it. Oi've just been a tellin’ 
’er so plainly.’ 

“ Well, sir, we tried all as we could 
think on to get ’er to goo away for a bit, 
and at last we persuaded ‘er to goo and 
stay for a month with a sister o’ mine as 
’as a large farm down Bidford way, as is 
a very ’ealthy place, Oi've ’eerd. But 'er 
didn’t seom to git no better, and soon come 
back again; and we was very melan- 
choly. 

“Well, woon day, a strange gent come 
to our place, and the Missis seemed as 
glad to see ‘im as never was. They wasa 
long toime together walkin’ up and down 
the garden and orchard, and at last, when 
’e. were goin’ away, Missis sent for me, 
and said, ‘ ‘Obbins, this is a old friend o’ 
my ‘usband's; we played together when we 
was children; and now ’e’s a great planter 
in the West Indies, and ’e’s goin’ back 
theer for foive years more, and ’e wants 
me to take care of ‘is little girl in the 
meantime ; 'er’ll be ‘ere on Tuesday ; and 
Oi shall want to’ave 'er fetched from Bir- 
mingham.’ ‘ 

“* Servant. sir,” Oi says to the gentle- 
man; ‘we'll do all as we can to make the 
young lady ’appy and comfortable; and 
Oi’m main glad to think as ’er's comin’ ; 
’or'll be as good as physic to the Missis, 
sir.’ 

“*8o0 Oi think,’ said the gentleman; 
“er wants a bit o’ company, and it'll be a 
rare good ‘ome for the child; as good a 
‘ome as ’er could wish for.’ 

“ Well, sir, two days arter that ‘er come, 
and ‘er ’ave been with us ever since. Bloss 
you, sir, your mother ain't the same ‘oman. 
Me and the Missis can't do enough for Misa 
Isabel ; and if you dooant fall in love wi’ 
’or, sir, Oi’m a Dutchman.” 

Here was news forme! I wasn’t quite 
sure at first whether to be glad or sorry ; 
whether I was prepared to adinit any one 
to a share of that love which was my 
chiofest earthly blessing. I must confess 
to a slight feeling of jealousy; I wanted 
my mother all to myself; I knew that I 
had confessions to make, sins of omission 
and commission to speak of ; my heart was 
already full of regretful promises of amend- 
ment; I knew that I had fallen far from 
that innocence in which I had left home— 
fall all but inevitable, but still none the 
less sad. Ezra noticed my silence, and 
perhaps divining the meaning of it, des- 
canted for some time longer on the change 
in our home since this ministering angel 
(I can call her nothing else now) came into 
it. But suddenly, as we turned into a broad 
road shaded by mighty overhanging elms, 
between which we could gain occasional 
glimpses of the church tower, he exclaimed : 

“Look theer, Master George, theer be 
the boys awnitin’ for yer. They’re mighty 
glad, I can tell yer, to see yer back agin.” 

There stood my sturdy farmer friends, 
all grown, but ruddy and merry as ever, 
eager to welcome me home. As we drew 
up at our outer gate they greeted us with 
a ringing cheer, and one after another 
grasped my hand with a true British grip, 


exclaiming in wonder at my bronzed face 
; and manly appearance. Inatwinkling they 
| had taken the pony out of the cart, and, 
harnessing themselves thereto, dragged us 
in with a right joyous home-coming. In 
the porch stood my mother and Isabel, the 
' former a trifle paler and thinner than two 
i years ago, but with such a smile of warm 
welcome as made me thoroughly ashamed 
of my late selfish and jealous frame of 
! mind; and so not a thought returned to 
mar the sacred happiness of that meeting. 
How dclicious home seemed ! how quiet 
and cool after the noisy and narrow mid- 
shipmen’s berth! What a luxury it was 
| to roam at will through the dear old garden 
' and orchard, and into the wide fields be- 
yond, in the freshness of the early morn- 
ing, or in the twilight full of mysterious 
sounds and shadows! What mighty ex- 
peditions we made, the farmers’ sons and 
I; they never tired of listening to my story 
of travel and adventure, I never tired of 
joining them in some fishing expedition to 
a distant stream in search of wily chub or 
cannibal pike, or in some long day's ram- 
ble to Kenilworth, or Stratford, or Edge- 
hill—rambles in which my mother and 
Isabel would sometimes accompany us. 
You would not say that Isabel was ex- 
actly a beauty, and yet her whole aspect 
was intensely pleasing. To begin with, 
there was perfect health, and a perfect, 
well-balanced figure. Her features were 
somewhat plain, but they found abundant 
compensation in the sunniest of smiles, and 
a wealth of hair with a slight tinge of gold 
about it, which clustered round an oval 
face in a very winsome way of its own. 
But tho great charm about her was a mind 
which was nothing if not honourable, and 
a manner which betrayed not the slightest 
sign of wnreality or affectation. It was 
wonderful to watch the way in which all 
the dumb things about the place clung 
to her with the warmest affection. I re- 
member to have seen on one oceasion dogs, 
cats, pigeons, and chickens all following 
her together, and the great cart-lorses used 
to neigh with pleasure at her approach, 
and would onc and all eat out of her hand. 
No wonder, then, that she was a favourite 
with Ezra; and no wonder that, young as 
I was, she little by little won for herself 
a place in my heart, which only one has 
since been able to fill, No wonder that 
during those two years, as I returned home 
from time to time, I discovered an ever- 
increasing affection for her, and began to 
think and hope that I might one day win 
her for my own. At first I scarcely dared 
confess this to myself, still less dared I 
own to myself what I felt to be equally 
true, that she, too, had thoughts like mine: 
in short, that there was an answering love. 
I now began to dream of Isabel. In 


continually present to my mind, and, 
young as I was, I began to live for her 
and work for her; and I dared to hope 
with a courage which the world would 
have styled unheard-of audacity in a young 
sailor. That same world often passes harsh 
judgments on sailors generally, forbidding 
them to marry till the best of their lives 
is over, on the plea that the inevitable 
separations are too cruel for either hus- 
band or wife to endure. But we that are 
inside the service know the compensa- 
tions that follow the trial, when it is well 
and faithfully borne; and I think the 


truth is that hardly any one needs a good 


my frequent absences on service she was | 


wife, or yields more readily to her re- 
claiming influence, than the seafaring 
man. 

No doubt I was very young and very 
foolish; no doubt I richly deserved all 
that I suffered afterwards. Like many 
another young man, I fancied that I had 
got to the end of my education, being not 
at all aware that education is the business 
of a lifetime, and death overtakes one 
when the work is not even so much as 
half done. I thought that I could steer 
myself through the waves of this trouble- 
some world, and that every one who dif- 
fered from me was harsh and unaccom- 
modating. 

Things went on, however, much in the 
ordinary course until I was about nine- 
teen and Isabel a year younger. Her 
father had now intimated his intention of 
returning home from the West Indies and 
settling permanently in England. For 
myself, I knew that I had come to a period 
in my naval career when I must expect to 
be sent away for a long cruise, perhaps 
extending over three or four years; it is 
not therefore strange that I felt a great 
longing to declare myself, that I might 
not lose that which I held dearest on 
earth by holding back. -It was true, in- 
deed, that the war was over, that my 
chances of distinction and prize-money 
were considerably lessened. But had I 
not won golden opinions from my first 
captain? Might I not, by hard work, 
smartness, and attention to the smallest 
detail of duty win for myself a place 
among the more fortunate few? We 
could wait, nay, we must wait, perhaps 
for years; but anything was better than 
to lose her, and I felt a growing confi- 
dence that I was as dear to her as she was 
to me. 

While I was thus hesitating, two events 
happened, both of which had a very mate- 
rial effect on my destiny. The first was a 
private letter from Sir Augustus Clan- 
drawline, which made me open my eye= 
very wide indeed, and of which moe 
presently. The second was the sudden 
arrival of Mr. Delamere, Isabel's father, 
some weeks before he was expected. As 
the reader may imagine, the state of my 
mind could not long remain secret—and. 
indeed, I now grew restless and recliless, 
and took scant pains to conceal my pas- 
sion. Mr. Delamere, however, did not tax 
me with it, and treated me with marked 
kindness and cordiality. But in a couple 
of days, taking advantage of my absence 
on business for my mother at Warwick, 
he suddenly took his departure, carrying: 
off his daughter with him, so that I could 
not even say “ Good-bye.” 

What a bitter day that was for me! 
What a blank there was in the world. 
which it seemed nothing could fill! And 
I thought, “My mother must have been 
privy to this,” and for the first time, as I 
do verily believe, there sprung up in my 
heart the thought of a breach between 
myself and my mother. 

Bursting with indignation, I sought her 
chamber, when, stecling herself to the 
task, she told me, with evident compas- 
sion, that I must not expect to see Isabe1 
again for a long time; that hor father had 
taken her away for an extended tour 
through Europe, and that it was quite 
uncertain when they would return. 

“But, mother,” said I, panting with 
rage and despair, “why mightn't Isabel 
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atleast say good-bye to me? Why were 
these proceedings kept such a profound 
secret? What have I done that I should 
be treated in this way?” 

« My dear boy, it wasn’t what you have 
done; it was what you might have done. 
I quite agree with Mr. Delamere that it 
would have been a most unfortunate thing 
if you had proposed to Isabel. Her father 
has taken her away as much out of kind- 
ness to you as from any other motive ; 
for I know that he likes you, George, and 
in due time you might gain your point, if 
you are wise and if you persevere in your 
profession. But you are both far too 
young to think even of engagement; and 
she—why, she’s quite a baby! My dear 
George, for the love I bear you, do try to 
put this affair out of your mind for three 
years; work hard at your profession, win 
success, and then who knows whaf may 
happen ?” 

I preserved a moody silence as yet; 
but the storm was gathering fast. 

My mother continued : “I may as well 
tell you at once, George, you are to con- 
sider yourself on probation; and Mr. 
Delamere desired me to tell you that he 
puts you upon your honour neither to 
write to Miss Delamere nor to attempt in 
any way to interfere with her absolute 
freedom ; and I must say, my dear boy, I 
think he’s quite right.” 

It costs me a pang to record this; but 
the truth must be told. Half-maddened 
with rage and disappointment, I fell into 
a towering passion. I believed that all my 
life was blasted ; a torrent of unjust sus- 
picions filled my mind. 

“It’s not as you think, mothor ; it’s a 
mean subterfuge; he saw that I loved 
her, and that she loved me; he doesn't 
like the match, and so he took her away 
in this sneaking fashion. He does not 
trust me—a gentleman and a British 
officer ; ‘tis a gross insult to my honour.” 

“Mr. Delamere is incapable of » mean 
or dishonourable action, George.” 

« But I say he is capable of it; or why 
does he treat me in this way?” 

“My dear George, this very outbreak of 
temper shows how wise this decision is. 
It shows how little you know of your own 
self, my poor boy. How can you be fit to 
offer yourself to any young lady in your 
present state of want of self-control? IT 
should have thought you had learned 
something of the value of discipline by 
this time. You must learn to govern 
yourself ; and when you have acquired a 
fitting position, perhaps you may win your 
way.” 

Does it look like it?” I indignantly 
exclaimed. 

“No,” replied my mother, calmly ; “ it 
certainly does not, George, as long as you 
are running into debt as you are now. 
Only this morning I have had a letter 
from your captain, enclosing bills to the 
amount of nearly a hundred pounds. 
Pretty well, that, for a boy like you. 
What would Mr. Delamere say, if I told 
him that?” 

At any other time I should bave been 
staggered and utterly silenced by such an 
announcement as this. How little had I 
dreamed that that which I had determined 
to keep from my mother’s ear was no 
longer a secret; that that loving heart 
was wounded by my misdoings, my broken 
resolutions, my reckless extravagancces, 
which told their own story only too well. 


At that moment I could not think of all 
this. I had allowed my passion to utterly 
gain the mastery over me. 

“T say it’s a cruel shame. My honour 
is disgraced. I am a gentleman, and an 
officer, and yet it seems I am not to be 
trusted. I would call Delamere out if he 
were here; I would at least demand the 
usual satisfaction. It isn’t what you think, 


mother; there’s some slur upon our house; , 
that’s why he won’t let me have her;” ; 


with other bitter and inexcusable words 
which I will not repeat. 

It would take an abler and more ex- 
perienced pen than mine adequately to 
describe the majesty that gathered about 
my mother’s face at this moment. A light 
gleamed from her eyes which I never re- 
member to have seen therein at any other 
time; the saintly, Monica-like expression 
of her features died away into a look of 

ueenly indignation, as one would imagine 
that of some angel, gathering himself up 
for a never-to-be-forgotten reproof. 

“You were born to glorify God here; 
and hercafter to enjoy Him fully for ever,” 
she said, “and you have done two things, 
George, whtch I can never permit you to 
do in any house of mine. 
mother to you, God helping me, to my 
last breath ; but I will not permit you in 


my house to use language unworthy of a | 


Christian and a gentleman; nor will I 
suffer you to cast the slightest shadow of 
aspersion upon your father’s blameless 
life.” 


* Well, mother,” I said, still brimming | 


over with passion ; * how can I stay here ? 
I've lost all my interest in the place.” 

« And have you no love left for me, ny 
dear George?” 


* Yes, indeed, indced I have, you know | 


Thave. What a heartless brute I must 
seem! But still I shall never be happy 
here now; I must go abroad again. This 
treatment is too harsh for human endur- 
ance. What have I done that I mightn't 
even say good-bye ? I know what I'll do,” 
1 continued fiercely. “I'll go and join 
Cochrane in Chili. Look here. mother, 
read that’ (drawing a letter from my 


A CORAL PRISON; OR, 


I will be a ! 
. ny entreaties with a sigh that goes to my 


pocket), “there’s an invitation to me to 
join those men in their brave struggle for 
liberty.” 

I threw the letter across the table; my 
mother took it with trembling fmgers, put 
on her spectacles, read it deliberately 
twice, folded it up again, and handed it 
back to me. 

I shall not set down in detail in this 
chronicle the conversation which followed ; 
my mother’s prayers, entreaties, and warn- 
ings, parried one by one by excuses more 
ready than true, as excuses so often are; 
the idea gathering shape, and seizing fast 
hold of my mind, that the best way out of 
difficulties such as mine was to become, 
as I was invited to become, a sailor of 
fortune. I shall not reproduce here my 
mother’s earnest appeals; the danger of 
leaving the beaten track which seemed so 
plainly pointed out to me; the folly of 
exchanging a position in his Majesty’s 
service, procured for me with an infinity 
of trouble by kind friends, for one of un- 
certainty and incessant peril in a foreign 
country and under a foreign flag ; her own 
advancing age and failing health. None 
of these things moved me. I was inex- 
orable ; and iny mother at last yielded to 


heart, while I think of it, even now. 

“ Well, my dear boy,” she said, “ I must 
let you go; it is at least some comfort 
that Sir Augustus has recommended you; 
| but I much fear that you are playing the 
part of the prodigal, and that there are bit- 
ter lessons in store for you, which you can 
: only learn through pain and want. I will 
, pay your debts, and let you go; but re- 
' member, I cannot do this again; I will 
make you an allowance sufticient for your 
wants, and I trust to your honour and 
your love for me to pay as yougo. But 
the day will come when repentance may 
bring you home, and, as long as I live, you 
will tind it here.” 
| Her words came true—I came home, 
i tried, subdued, repentant ; a sadder anda 
' wiser man. What I suffered in the mean- 
' time is now to be related. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIII. (CONCLUSION). 


A heer boom of the signal-gun was answered | 

by a wild howl from hundreds of | 
throata at once, as harsh and savage as the 
ery of hungry wolves in full sight of their 
prey. ‘Then the torches were seen moving 
swiftly toward the house which our heroes 
had just quitted; and then there came a 
momentary silence, followed by another 
yell louder and fiercer than the last. 

“The nest’s warm, but the birds are 
flown,” murmured Harris. 

“They'll soon find out where we've 
gone,” said Merritt, “by the footprints 
leadin’ to the rock ; but if they can scale 


.—THE HARVEST OF DEATH. 


He had hardly spoken when an uproar 
from below, to which all the previous 
clamour was as nothing, showed that he 
was right. The mere thought that the 
“Feringhi_ unbelievers’? were upon the 
sacred rock, profaning with their unholy 
feet the tomb of » Mohammedan saint, 
perfectly maddened the excitable islanders; 
and the presence of Shamo—whose decp 
voice was plainly heard amid the tumult 
—was hardly needed to hound them on to 
vengeance. 

But, furious though the Maldivians were, 
they were not such fools as to attempt 


this precipice against these two guns of 


ours, they're cleverer than I think them.” i 


scaling a dangerous precipice in utter dark- 
; ness against two guns; and Shamo, who 
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was probably the most experienced fighter 
there, saw at once that the siege of Mount 
Grant would be a serious matter, requiring 
very careful handling. 

The Dacoit held a short consultation 
with Prince Tiru, after which they divided 
their men into two bands, and posted them 
in the thickets on either side of the rock, 


with orders to annoy the besieged party | 


by shouting and firing a few shots every 
now and then, so as to make them believe 
that the attack was just about to begin. 
Meanwhile the defenders had not been 
idle. ‘To save their ammunition, they had 
piled a number of large stones in readiness 
at the edge of the platform, which, flung 
from such a height down the steep narrow 
stair that was the only approach, would 
be quite as deadly as a bullet. They had 
stowed their provisions and water safely 
under the plank awning of the tomb, and 
had made fast their flag to one of the three 


overshadowing palm-trees,tobeready when ; 
the wind should rise sufficiently to sprend | 


it. 

They were finishing their preparations 
when the first shot was fired from below, 
and a bullet struck the rock just beneath 
them. 

“Let ‘em shoot,” said Merritt; “they 
can't hit us nohow, so long as we keep 
close. Keep your ears open, though, boys, 
for if they try to scramble up, we'll be apt 
tc feel 'em afore we can see 'em.” 

Slowly the long, weary hours wore on 
as they lay crouching there in the dark- 
ness, hemmed in by merciless enemies, 
with every nerve strained as if on the rack. 
Again and again they sprang to their feet 
thinking that they heard the stealthy tread 
of their ussailants creeping upward through 
the gloom, to begin the assault which— 
as they knew only too well—must come 
sooner or later. : 

But at last a faint gleam of light broke 
the blackness of the eastern sky, while at 


| the overhanging rock ; “ it’s —— 


the same time the lifeless air was stirred « 


as if by a rising wind. 

But it was no breeze that moved it. 
The pigeons and wild-fowl had risen by 
thousands from their nests below, and, 
after circling around the trees for some 
moments with shrill, uneasy cries, rose 


higher, till at length the nearest of them 
were close enough to send their bullets 
right into the mouth of the hollow in which 
the doomed defenders stood at bay, five 
against a host. 

Merritt, clinching his teeth in despera- 
tion, was straining his eyes seaward, in the 
faint hope of espying some distant vessel, 
when suddenly he beheld a strange and 
awful spectacle. 

The bright morning sky, ablaze with 
the glory of the sunrise, was dimmed all 
at once along the whole western horizon 
by a strange yellow haze, not unlike a 
cloud of flying dust. It appeared to be 
moving onward with amazing speed, and, 
wherever it passed, the ocean seemed in- 
stantly to change from its usual deep, rich 
blue to a foul, sickly white. 

For a moment Merritt gazed blankly at 
this grim phenomenon, and then its fearful 
meaning flashed upon him. 

“Down, for your lives!” he cried, 
throwing himself flat on his face behind 

But the last words were drowned in a 
roar, as if the earth itself were torn 
asunder, while the thirty-foot-palms above 
them snapped like sticks of sealing-wax, 
and were hurled far away into the empty 
air. 

And then the harvest of death began. 
Busied with their savage work, Shamo and 
his fierce followers had been blind to the 
coming whirlwind, which fell upon them 
like the thunder cf heaven on the exposed 
face of the cliff, whirling them into the 
air like straws, to be dashed to pieces 
upon the cruel rocks below. 

The last scream of the doomed men was 
as unheard amid that sky-rending din as the 
cry of horror that burst from their com- 
rades, who turned instinctively to seek 
some place of refuge. But there was no 
refuge for them. ‘The destroying might of 
nature had overpowered the rage of man, 
and those who had shown no mercy to 


' others found none themselves from the 


into the air in one great mass, and flew , 


away over the sea, heading toward the 
eastward. 

“ Hollo!”’ cried Harris ; “ what on earth 
does that mean ?"’ 

“It means mischief, Bob,” said Merritt, 
gravely , “there’s something coming that 
we don't know of, or they wouldn't act so. 
If it’s a storm rising, we'd best haul down 
that flag ‘fore it gits blown away.” 


But they soon had something else to ; 


think of, for the assailants began to bestir 


themselves the moment they had light | 


enough to see what they were about. 
While Prince Tiru’s ambushed marksmen 
sent a-constant hail of bullets against the 
summit of Mount Grant, Shamo, followed 
by a picked band of the boldest and most 
active islanders, began to mount the rock- 
cut stair, confident that the boys could not 
step forward to fire at them without being 
themselves hit by the sharpshooters below. 

And now the situation of the forlorn 
boys seemed well-nigh desperate. The 
stones which they flung down fell with a 
terrific crash, but so dexterously did Shamo 
and his men shelter themselves behind the 
projecting crags, that not one was hurt. 


'p, up, up they crept, higher and ever ! 


pitiless storm and the roaring sea. Huge 
trees, torn up by the root, fell thundering 
on every side, crushing the miserable crea- 
tures beneath their weight. The strong 
houses melted away before the blast of 
the hurricane as if they had never been. 
Crash on crash, the giant billows came 
foaming up over the low islet, each seizing 
its living prey. Prone on the earth lay 
man and beast, in a dumb despair like 
that which seized the tenants of the elder 
world when “ the fountains of the great 
deep were broken up, and the windows of 
heaven were opened.” 

But the worst was still to come. Far 
out to seaward a huge dark shadow surged 
high into the air, stretching all across the 
tormented ocean like a mighty wall, as if 
the whole sea had heaped itself into one 
wave. The boys had hidden their faces, 
but they heard the roar of the coming 
destroyer, and felt the solid cliff tremble 
at the shock with which that tremendous 
wave smote the island and passed right 
over it; while, mingling with that deafen- 
ing uproar, there arose from below a shriek 
of mortal agony—the death-cry of a na- 
tion.® 

When the destroying waves retired, the 
once green and beautiful island was no- 
thing but a desert of sand and stones, 
broken coral, uprooted rocks, and shat- 


s A similar whirlwind completely desolated several 
of the Maldive Isles iu April 1847, 


tered tree-trunks, which had been twisted 
and crushed like withered leaves. From 
the summit of their rocky fortress the five 
besieged castaways—the only living crea- 
tures that had escaped that great harvest of 
death—looked down in silent horror upon 
the wide waste of ruin in which two 
thousand human lives had been engulfed 
for ever. 


Early on the following morning the 
anxious watchers upon Mount Grant de- 
scried in the offing a British cruiser, which 
seemed to be standing in right towards the 
island, doubtless attracted by the sight of 
the reversed Union Jack, which Bob and 
Jake had hoisted again as a signal of dis- 
tress the moment the whirlwind abated. 
Luckily for them, she had been caught by 
the skirt of the hurricane, and driven far 
out ef her course; otherwise, their signal 
might never have been seen, for European 
vessels seldom, if ever, venture close to 
these dangerous islets. 

Seeing a boat putting off from the ship. 
our five refugees scrambled hastily down 
the rock, and an hour later they were safe 
aboard H.M.S. Semiramis, commanded 
by Captain Clew Garnet, R.N. 

“Well,” said the captain, after hearing 
their story, “I thought J'd seen something 
in my time, but you youngsters beat me 
hollow ; and now that I’ve picked you up 
I mustn't lose sight of you again. I can 
give this little chap,” patting Louis's 
shoulder, “a berth ss my cabin-boy, for 
the last I had deserted at Aden; and as 
for you four others, if you like to ship on 
board of us with the rating and pay of 
ship's boys, I shall be very glad to have 
you. We're bound for Sumatra now, to 
look after some wrecked sailors whom the 
savages in Acheen have snapped up, as 
they did those poor fellows in the Nisero 
two years ago; and I can promise you 
some queer adventures, if that's what you 
want.” 

The boys gladly accepted the offer, and 
a few weeks later Captain Garnet's pro- 
mise of “ queer adventures’? was amply 
imade good. But the story of their voyage 
to Sumatra, and how it ended, must be 
told in another place. 


(THE END.) 


——otejos — 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Aw Everypay anp Liretona Bestxess.— 
David Livingstone, who did so much toward 
opening up the dark continent of Africa, to!d 
the following story. When he was a boy, a 
faithful Christian man called him to his death- 
bed and said, “My son, make religion the 
everyday business of your life, and not a thing 
of fits and starts.” Livingstone’s life shows 
that he followed the advice to the day of his 
death, even to his last hour, which was spent 
on his knees in prayer to Him to whom he 
had so often gone for comfort, and never in 
Vain. 


We are not saved by nations, or by 
churches, or by families, but as individuals, 
through a personal interest in a personal 
Saviour.— J. A. James. 


Ose earnest gaze upon Christ is worth a 
thousand scrutinies of self. The man who 
beholds the cross, and beholding it weeps. 
cannot be really blind nor perilously self- 
ignorant.— Dean Vaughan. 
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A NERVOUS MAN’S ADVENTURE. 


sHook hands with my tutor and his 
guests, and loft the bright, cosy room, 


with its comfortable old-fashioned red cur- | 


tains and dark oak-panelled walls, whose 
carved framing 
flected back the cheerful firelight. 


and smooth surfaces re- | 


But what should I do about my change | 
of dress ? and, especially, what should I do | 


with the unhappy trousers? I had in- 
tended to run down to St. Frideswide’s and 
there effect an exchange. But it was later 
than I had reckoned upon, and it would 
be better, on the whole, to start at once. 
My friend H—— would send out my things 
by the next carrier, and the boots which 
Thad on were strong enough for the walk. 
The night was now clear and bright, with 
a tendency towards frost. No need for the 
umbrella which I had brought with me to 
St.John’s. But, the unfortunate nether 
garments! How should I again run the 
gauntlet of sarcastic remark from any 
chance passer-by ?—for I had determined 
I must get them away from the porter's 
lodge at all hazards. It was bad enough 
to have to answer Crumpet's question, in 
which the old man’s edueated servility 
struggled with his sense of the comic while 
he handed me my overcoat. 

_“Will you have the other article too, 
sir?” 

“Of course I will,” I replied majes- 
tically. 

I was not going to leave the “ article,” 
ashe styled it, to become the jest of the 


college, to be roared over at the young | 
’ where a gate into a field gave a little 


men’s wines, and raise a smile perhaps 
among the solemn dons. 

“Of course I will. Give it to me,’ I 
cried. And throwing the hapless integu- 
ments over my left arm, I concealed them 
dexterously by flinging my overcoat upon 
them; then, grasping my good umbrella 
in the other hand, I started on my home- 
ward walk. 

The stars shone clearly, but there was 
no moon. I walked along swiftly, and 
soon crossed the bridge over the river, 
whose dark surface I could barely distin- 
uish, save by the reflection here and there 
of some brighter constellation. Outside 
the city the lamps still extended for nearly 
a mile, throwing their strange black 
shadows upward towards the sky and 
obliquely across the road. Very few per- 
sons seemed to be about: fewer still were 
likely to be going in my direction. Yet, 
before I left the pavement, I fancied I 
heard a step following me, and wondered, 
when I had got beyond the region of walled 
gardens and saw the quickset fences right 
and left of the gravelly road, that I did not 
hear it again. 

Ah, surely, there it was! I stood still 
for a moment that I might catch the foot- 
fall It was rather pleasant than other- 
wise to find that I had a fellow-traveller, 
even if he should, as I expected, turn off by 
the more frequented road to A——. But 
it seemed remarkable, when I reflected 
on it, that the stranger, whoever he was, 
should evidently walk at exactly the same 
rate as myself. 

What did it mean? I had been step- 
ping on pretty quickly, and, to judge by the 


By the Author of “ Obadiah,” etc. 
Part III. 


sound, he seemed to be a quick walker too. 
T hate to be followed, and by an unknown 
person too, especially on a solitary road 
and on a dark November evening. I would 
slacken my pace and let him pass me. 
Accordingly I took shorter and shorter 
steps, till I was making little more pro- 
gress than a batch of recruits “ marking 
time ” in the barrack yard. Now I should 
bear him approach and see what he was 
like. zy 
The footfalls seemed to grow nearer, 
but not much. Still I heard them. Why 


did not he come up? Could it be that he | 
j; rooms I would make them up into a neat 


himself was loitering and did not wish to 
be seen? And, ifso, with what object ? I 
looked over my shoulder where the road 
took a curve, and tried to make him out 
in vain. I fancied I could discern a figure, 
but he seemed to keep in the dark shadows 
of the trees. It was plain, however, that 
he too was halting, and, probably, with no 
good intentions. I thought of all I had 


heard of ill-looking fellows in the neigh- | 


bourhood. Was one of them dogging my 
steps, and prepared, when I got into the 
more solitary part of the road, to make a 
signal to his comrades to fall upon me ? I 
would test the matter further. 


Resuming my original pace, I gradually | 


quickened it until I was walking as if for 
a wager—then, crossing suddenly to the 


! side of the road where the hedge was 


highest and the shadow deepest, I broke 
intoarun., Fora hundred yards or so I 
kept it up, and then stopped suddenly, 


shelter. I listened intently for my pur- 
suer. Yes! there he was! His footsteps 
echoed on the road. He was evidently 
running too! But in another moment 
they stopped. He must either have seen 
me as I stood there by the hedge, or, 
perhaps, had concluded by not hearing me 
that I was resting somewhere. My heart 
beat loudly. It was necessary a few yards 
farther on, after crossing a railway bridge, 
to turn off the more frequented road, which 
slowly climbed the low Blankshire hills to 
my right, and take a farm road running 
parallel with the railway and separated 
from the fields on either hand only by 
a broad ditch, choked in summer with 
rushes and meadow-sweet, but now black 
under the winter sky. 

Before entering on this more solitary 
route, I resolved that I would get a sight 
of my pursuer. So I turned on my steps 
and walked for about fifty yards towards 
C——. Notacreature did I meet. All was 
still. I could hardly believe my senses. 
Where, in the name of goodness, had he 
disposed of himself? Or was I all along 
a prey to some hallucination? With no 
little sense of shame, and not wishing, by 
unnecessary delay on the road, to arrive 
very late at St. Benedict’s, I resumed my 
course. I crossed the bridge and walked 
steadily, at a good four miles an hour, 
towards home. 

From time to time I looked round into 
the dark, but could see and hear nothing. 
The adventure was becoming too absurd. 
Certainly, I thought, I will keep it to my- 
self. If I let out to my dearest friend 


what I had feared and anticipated—still 
more, if the story should get wind about 
the article of dress which I had unwittingly 
carried through the streets of C——, and 
was even now bearing on my arm—when 
should I hear the end of it? Anathema 
on my friend’s choice of unmentionables, 
with their loud check pattern! Anathema 
on his scout, who must have laid them on 
his sofa !--what a place to lay them on! 
On the tailor, too, anathema, whose ticket, 


j stitched to the waistband, I now noticed 


for the first time, though the address was 
not decipherable! When I got tomy own 


parcel and send them away as soon as I 
could, before enquiries should have been 
pressed very far as to their possible pur- 
loiner. 

But here I am at the little hamlet of 
K , With its two farmhouses and half- 
dozen labourers’ cottages, all apparently 
buried in sleep. Not a light stirring—not 
a sound to be heard save the spongy tread 
of some cattle in the yard. I had quite 
got over my nervousness by this time, and, 
with my renewed courage, I determined, 
when I had passed the houses, that I 
would take the short cut by the side of the 
wood, instead of returning by the some- 
what longer route by which I had come. 
Of course, if the unknown pursuer should 
again reveal himself, it would be plain that 
his intentions were of the very worst. The 
short cut led to nowhere but St. Bene- 
dict’s, and it was impossible but what the 
plan was to waylay and rob—perhaps 
murder—me. But I had heard nothing 
of him since I left the main road half 
an hour before, and had almost ceased to 
believe in his existence. 

With light step I sprang up the bank 
where the footpath turned off, and, hum- 
ming a favourite tune while I swung my 
umbrella round by the handle to show 
myself how much I was at my ease, I 
stepped forward gaily. The moon, in her 
first quarter, had risen since I started, and 
hung over the vaporous river-course and 
the dim woods on the opposite bank. A 
flaky purple cloud, the edges of which she 
was beginning to turn into silver, was 
slowly, drifting across her path. The 
cottages were now some distance behind, 
and I stood for a few minutes to admire 
the scene. I had just quoted to myself 
aloud (for I was always fond of Tennyson), 


“ Butrere the silver sickle of the month 
Became her golden shield,” 


when I noticed a dark figure, as of a man, 
moving stealthily by the side of the copse 
in my direction. I lost it again in a mo- 
ment, for the moon was now completely 
obscured. Yet I felt sure I had not been 
mistaken. Something told me that the 
crisis was approaching. What should I 
do? What could Ido? To continue my 
course was to fall into the ambush pro- 
vided for me. I foresaw it all. I had 
been dogged all the way from college by 
some one who was, doubtless, to give the 
signal to his confederates when I should 
reach the fatal spot. I might be almost 
at the place agreed on even now. I have 
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said I was no coward—this was the time 
to prove it. I would turn on my pursuer, 
challenge his intentions, and, if necessary, 
strike the first blow. 


“How can man die better 
Than facing fearful o:kls ?” 


asks Horatius. But a sensible man will 
only face odds when he can’t help it. 
One to one it should be I was determined. 

We were not more than two or three 
hundred yards from the nearest house 
of the village, and, if hard pressed, I 
might perhaps get so far before I was 
surrounded by the ruffians. A queer, 
creepy feeling came over me, such as a 
young soldier is said to experience when 
he hears for the first time the “ ping” of 
the enemy's bullets over his head. But I 
overcame it, and, wrapping my great-coat 
tightly round my left arm, and the unfor- 
tunate what-d'ye-call-’ems over that, to 
serve as a protection from a bludgeon, I 
grasped my umbrella in my right hand, 
and stood to await my foe. Again I was 
baftied. I could neither see nor hear him. 
What could he be doing? Creeping 
behind ime, perhaps, through the copse, 
to warn his accomplices to hasten up? 
There was no time to lose. If I felt sure 
of this, I might evade the danger, and 
make my escape by retracing my steps. 

The path was now free. A rustle in 
the copse behind. I clutched my um- 
brella with fierce determination, but it 
was only a rabbit scuffing through the 
dry bracken. All wasstill. The thought 
occurred to me that I need not betray my- 
self in the open. Why should I not, in 
my turn, avail myself of the concealment 
which the dark shadow of the treesafforded, 
and see what would happen. If I was 
for the moment unobserved, I might turn 
the tables on my dastardly assailant, and 
should have all the advantage, which he 
was doubtless seeking, of taking my enemy 
unawares. 

No sooner thought than done. Climb- 
ing up the steep, time-worn bank, where 
a dwarf oak hung across the footpath, I 
stationed myself behind the rough trunk, 
which of itself gave a partial protection, 
and waited for the next move. In a few 
minutes my quick ears caught a stealthy 
footfall approaching, apparently along the 
path, and soon I made out the dark sil- 
houette of a man. 
if uncertain, he stopped and seemed to 
listen intently. Perhaps he was expecting 
some signal from the other ruffians. He 
was evidently entirely ignorant of my 
whereabouts. As he drew nearer I could 
make out that he wore a round billycock 
hat, and carried a formidable bludgeon. 
He was now close to me, and again halted 
under the very tree behind which: I stood. 

Now was my opportunity. With a loud 
ery I sprang upon him and dealt him so 
fierce a blaw with my umbrella on the 
head that he stumbled into a furrow of 
the ploughed field, and fell on his side with 
a muttered execrationy Ere he ‘could re- 
cover his feet I threw myself upon him, 
and with one hand grasped his club. My 
own weapon was useless. I had heard all 
its ribs and stick crack with the first blow 
that I had dealt the villain. My only 
chance was to wrest his bludgeon from 
his hand, or, at all events, to prevent his 
using it or drawing some more deadly 
weapon. Several times we rolled over 
each other, covered with mud from the 


From time to time, as | 


yielding “ plough.” At length I got my 
knee upon his knuckles, and forced him, 
with a groan, to relinquish his hold of the 
stick, which fell from his grasp; then, 
half choking him by pressing the trousers 
into his face, I seized his throat with my 
right hand as I knelt upon him. “ Mercy,” 
he mumbled out from under the check un- 
mentionables, “ mercy, spare me !"” 
gasped so piteously, and seemed so power- 
less for further mischief, that I was be- 
ginning to relent, when the moon again 
ran out from behind some floating clouds 
and revealed to me a terrified face which 
I fancied I knew. He too seemed amazed, 
I thought, as he looked up at his oppo- 
nent. 

“Mr. Jones!” he gasped out. 
spare me, sir! ”’ 

“ Joseph!” I exclaimed, “ why, Joseph, 
what on earth are you doing here?” 

“That's just what I don’t know, sir!” 
said the poor fellow, as I helped him up 
from the furrow where he lay, and we 
gazed on each other with mutual astonish- 
ment. 

Instead of the robber whom I had ex- 
pected to encounter, the moon revealed to 
me the mud-bespattered visage of one of 
the St. Benedict's house servants. His 
coat was torn, his face all scratched and 
muddy, his whole appearance most lament- 
able. And I was conscious that I did not 
present a much better one myself, for I had 
suffered almost equally in the encounter. 
My evening suit would hardly now have 
passed muster at a Jew's shop in Praed 
Street. Waistcoat torn open, white choker 
turned round to the back of my head, el- 
bows and knees plastered with clay, wn- 
brella one scene of ruin, I was altogether 


“Oh, 


a different person from the neat and mo- | 


dest individual who had presented himself 
a few hours ago at his tutor’s hospitable 
board. 

But what strange fatality had trans- 
formed the quiet and peaceful Joseph into 
a robber, and myself almost into his mur- 
derer? That was what, after Joseph had 
scraped the mud off my back and wiped 


his own sleeves with a wisp of dry grass, | 


He | 


* started alone to walk home. 


we tried to make out as we walked ami- 
cably together towards St. Benedict's. At 
length, by dint of many questionings, we 
arrived at the truth. Joseph, too, like 
myself, had been to C—— to visit a friend 
—an old fellow-servant, in fact—who was 
now under-common-room man at St. 
John’s. From him he had heard that I 
had been dining in college, and that I had 
And Joseph, 
like inyself, had heard unpleasant and dis- 
quieting rumours as to mauvais sujets in 
the neighbourhood. He thought, there- 
fore, that he was doing rather a clever 
thing for his own protection in attaching 
himself to my footsteps, though he did not 
like to acknowledge his reason for doing 
80, or consider it respectful to me to be 
seen following me. Hence the supposed 
bandit's movements which had awakened 
my suspicions. It was a game of hide-and- 
seek with him, little suspecting the anxiety 
that he was causingme. He had lost me 
at the side of the wood, and when, owing 
to my hiding myself, he fancied he was 
obliged to run the risk of tracing the soli- 
tary path alone. his courage had altogether 
failed him. My sudden and unexpected 
assault was, of course, taken for the attack 
which he had all along expected, and it 
was more the instinct of self-preservation 
than any hope of surviving which had in- 
duced him to offer so stout a resistance. 
What more could be said? I fear the 
poor fellow thought the explanation which 
I offered of my own share in the adventure 
hardly sufficient to justify so brutal and 
alarming an attack as I had made upon 
him. But, although I swore him to secrecy, 
and backed up my exhortation with a sove- 
reign, I had reason to think afterwards. 
from something which Joseph mysteriously 
hinted at in the servants’ hall, that he had 
conceived a higher opinion of my pluck 
and courage than perhaps they altogether 
deserved. * Look ye,” he had been heard 
to say, “talk o' Mr. Jones! 't ain't -every 
genelman as ‘nd tackle them sort 0° cns- 
tomers wi’ nothin’ but a humberella !** 


(THE END.) 


THE TALE OF 
AN ARCADIAN 


A PIG. 
STORY. 


By E. M. Crertie. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


be tbr Curis, dear, you are nice- 
looking.” 
Uncle Chris turned and looked at Miss 
Margery, while his eyes twinkled merrily 
under his thick white brows. 


“Thank you, mademoiselle, that’s very , 


pretty.” 

“You are,” she pursued, as she balanced 
her spoon on her cup, for they were at 
breakfast, and putting her head on one 
side she contemplated him gravely. 
“You haven't much to do this morning, 
have you now?” 

“My dear, I have a number of import- 
ant things to do this morning,” said the 
Vicar, firmly. 

“ Now, it’s only Wednesday, so you have 
not to begin your sermon yet; and it’s 
snowing, so you can’t go out and visit any- 
body ; and I covered all the new library 
books last’ night, and catalogued them; 


' 
{ 
\ 


| 
| 


and I have a panel upstairs, uncle Gear, a 
blank panel, and nothing else to do just 
now ; and you need only sit in your amn- 
chair, and talk to me; and oh! Uncle Chris. 
you have a nose,” stroking it, “and you're 
such a nice colour, and your white hair 
comes 80 well against the oak panelling.” 

“ Everybody has a nose,” said Uncle 
Chris, perplexed, for he was @ plain mun 
and loved common-sense. 

“Not such a fine one as yours. 
will sit a bit, won't you, now ?.”? 

“Margery,” said Uncle Chris, severely, 
“do you think your uncle is to be hood. 
winked and turned about anyway by your 
flattery ; that the time of the Vicar of this 
parish is to be wasted in chattering tu a 
monkey, and that he is to negleet his 
duties for a whole morning in order that 
you may niake caricatures of him 9?» 

“T don’t. know,’ said sancy- Margery, 


You 
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“but I would like to find out,” and heruncle, 
feeling her arms about his neck, and her 
hands rumpling up his hair—an operation 
which, curious as it may seem, he greatly 
enjoyed—gave in with no bad grace. 

“ Come into the study, uncle, my things 
are all there." 

“ Certainly, madam!” and the Vicar 
rose, made a low bow, and presenting his 
hand to his niece, led her into his cosy 
study, where he found her easel and paints 
all set ready, and his smoking chair drawn 
up before a blazing fire. He allowed her 
to seat him in it and pose him as she 
liked, putting on an expression of comical 
resignation as she gravely pushed his chin 
up, arranged his hair with a paint-brush, 
and contemplated his general appearance 
with one eye closed. 

Then Margery began to draw with firm 
careful touches, and presently she took up 


her palette, and worked with her brushes, | 


pausing very often to draw back and look 
at her model with her eyes half shut, a 
proceeding which amused him greatly, and 
during which he diligently made grimaces 
at her. : 

“T met Jack yesterday,” he said pre- 
sently. 

Here Miss Margery blushed. 

“He had just been present at a sad 
ceremony.” 

“A funeral? Whose could it be? No 
one has died here lately.” 

“T did not say a funeral,” corrected the 
Vicar, mildly ; “I said a ceremony.” 

“What was it?” 


“What did Eumeus go and do when | 


Ulysses came to his house on his return 
to Ithaca ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Margery, with 
promptness. 


“Then, my dear, you should read and | 


find out.” 

“But don’t you think you could tell 
me what Jack has been doing, now— 
directly ?” 

“And then how much of the Odyssey 
shall I get you to read? No, young lady.” 

“T don’t believe Jack has read it.” 

“You and Jack would both do well to 
cultivate your minds a little more and 
your conversational powers less.”” 

“ Indeed, we hardly talk at all! 
can you say so?” 

“No, my dear? Perhaps Iam mistaken, 
but I certainly imagined you were both 
extremely gifted in that line.” 

“Uncle Chris, you digress from your 
subject, which so good a preacher should 
not do. What has Jack been doing?” 

“T didn’t say he’d been doing anything, 
did 1?” 

Margery shook her head at him, but 
was too much taken up with her work to 
pursue the subject, and a quiet hour 
passed, she going steadily on, while her 
uncle looked dreamily out at the thick- 
falling snow, and the big hound snored 
comfortably in front of the fire. 

“Good morning, sir. What are you 
doing, Margery? Oh! that’s jolly—just 
like,” and in came Jack, rosy from a buffet 
with rude Boreas, and shining with an- 
ticipation of the warmth he was coming 


How 


« Do you think so? I’m 340 relieved. 
Uncle’s been teasing wofully, and I do 


want to get a good portrait.” 
“Ungrateful child,’ murmured the 
Vicar. 


“Jack, what did Eumeus go and do 


when Ulysses came to his house on his 
return to Ithaca?” 

“My dear Margery, I came here for a 
talk—and to think I should be met so! 
Can't the Vicar tell you?” 

“Uncle? Ofcourse he could. Heisa 
perfect tomb of information, but it takes 
a great deal of hard work to excavate 
him, and he wants me to read all through 
that fat brown thing on the third shelf.” 


Master Jack looked along the third . 


| of his next Sunday’s sermon upon the 
journeyings of Israel had just occurred to 
him, and smoke aided his thoughts. 
Unobserved, therefore, was Master Jack, 
as he climbed the library steps, and got 
down, not the “ fat brown thing,’ but a 
thin volume bound in dark green cloth. 
He turned hastily over the leaves of 
| creamy Indian paper, with their quaint 
| lettering and fanciful initials. 
“ It's just near the end, I believe. 


No. 


“ Margery be-an to draw.” 


shelf, and an idea struck him. He hesi- 


tated, glanced at Margery, who was hard | 


at work again, and then, evidently making 
a resolution, said : 

“Shall I find the bit and read it to 
you?” 

“Oh, thank you. Do.” 

Her head was very much on one side 
again, and one eye was firmly screwed up, 
while the other was fixedly regarding the 
Vicar’s nose. He, good man, was eyeing 


his pipe wistfully, for the opening clause _ 


that isn't it. Farther on—no. Farthe:; 
on still. Have patience, we'll catch thic- 
beggar. Ha! Got him!” And Jack 


| read, in a mellow, manly tone— 
' 


“If you would know the love which I you beare, 
Compare it to the Ring, which your faire hans 
Shall make more precious, when you shall it weare = 
So my love's nature you shall understand. 

Is it of metta'l pure? So you shall prove 
My love, which ne'er disloyal thought did stai me 
Hath it no end? So enilesse is my love, cS 
Unlesse you it destroy with your diadaine. 
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Doth it the purer waxe, the more ‘tis tride ? 
So doth my love: yet herein they dissent, 

‘That wherein gold, the more ‘tis purifide, 

By waxing lesse, doth show some part is spent, 
My love doth waxe the more by your more trying, 
‘And yet encreaseth in the purifying.” 


Perhaps it was an odd shake in his 
voice, as he finished, that made Margery 
start so, look at him, and drop her brushes, 
while her face became a furious, fiery red. 

“Oh, Jack, how could you?” she said. 

But Jack smiled cheerfully, and went 
down on his knees after the brushes, while 
the Vicar, seeing her stop work, seized the 
occasion to fill his pipe, still mentally pur- 
suing the ancient Israelites through the 
wilderness. 

Just then came a, knock at the door, and 
the maid appeared. 

“Mrs. Pentelow's servant would like to 
speak to you, miss.” 

Margery went out to where Betty stood 
in the hall, a large basket on her red arm, 
from under the lid a vision of snowy linen 
peeping. 

“ Missis’s compliments, miss, and she 
have sent the Vicar a pork pie, miss, with 
her duty, and it were made out o’ the old 
hog. miss.”” 


“Oh, Betty, is he killed 2? What a loss 


he will be; the pie is a real beauty, and 
looks delicious. But I'm quite sorry he’s 
gone.” 

“I'm sure, then, I ain’t, miss. I niver 
could abide the sight of him. It used to 
put me all in a tremble if I see him ever 
so fur off—he were that owdacious. I'm 
sure I were reg’lar thankful when Isaac 
come in a-carrying of him, for all it made 
so much extry to do, and the wash about, 
and it snowing so hard an’ all. I says to 
inissis, when we was a rendering the lard 
—an' what a lot there was to be sure, an’ 
the scratchings was beautiful—I says, now 
I shall be able to sleep i’ my bed o’ nights, 
mum. An’ as to the pig-yard, I’m clean 
forgot what it’s like, for I no more dust go 
in there nor I dust fly.” 

“Well, Betty, you are quite safe now, 
and the pie does you the greatest credit. 
I must go and show it io my uncle,” and 
she went back to the study bearing it on 
a dish, while Betty retired into the kitchen 
to be hospitably entertained by Mrs. Fol- 
litt, the housekeeper, who, though a lady 
of superior mind, and knowing what was 
due to herself, was not above receiving 
information from humbler sources, and 
yearned to know how many scores the 
hog weighed, and where Mrs. Pentelow 


had got her new purple velvet bonnet, 
which had so exercised Mrs. Follitt’s mind 
during last Sunday’s sermon. 

“Now I know what you were driving 
at with your Eumeuses, good master 
uncle,” cried Margery, as she went into 
the study. “ But I am sorry to lose him; 
he was so comic.” 

“T never found him so, my dear.” 

“Not Eumeus, you know—my dear, 
funny old hog, that frightened you all so 
very much.” 

“Part of him enshrined in that ex- 
tremely fine pie, my dear ?”” 

“Yes, indeed. It seems a shame to eat 
him when I sorrow so for his untimely 
end. And you saw him killed, Jack?" 

“No. I happened to go by half an hour 
afterwards, and saw his pallid corse 
stretched upon the funeral pile, and the 
quick-leaping flames consume his bristly 
hairs, and Steve took me into the house, 
and we ate his tail between us,” said 
Jack, with a flourish which caused the 
Vizar, who was quictly slipping off, to raise 
his hands and exclaim, “ Bless the lad! 
Sure enough his head is turned.” And 
perhaps the Vicar was right. But his own 
niece was the cause of it. 

(To be continued.) 


THE CRUISE OF THE CHRISTABEL. 


T 

A Bill to turn in and rout the mate up with- 
out calling the others, as, being strange to this 
part of the coast, I did not care to turn in, but 
intended to keep the deck atl night; so when 
the mate came up to relieve me at the tiller 
I dived below for an extra coat, as the wind 
had a very keen edge to it. Paddy's day- 
light rose soon afterwards above a heavy 
bank of clouds, and lit up the dancing sea 
with her silvery beams. 

Thad told the mate to keep on the same 
tack, and as we had been on it for a consider- 
able time, I judged we were now about level 
with North Shields Lights, so we tacked and 
stood in to sight them and fix our positi 


There are two lights at Shields, visible | 


about thirteen miles, and as it was not till a 
long time after we put about that we sighted 
them, we must have then been quite twenty 
miles out from the land. 

Having settled our whereabouts, I sailed 
in to within a mile or so of the shore, and 
then tacked on to a north-quarter-east course 
for the light on Coquet Island. 

This being visible for fourteen miles, we 
soon came within the radius of its guiding 
beams. 

The wind had been shifting about for some 
time, gradually lessening in force, until it 
finally settled down to a light breeze from the 
south-east, so we shook out the reef in our 
mainsail, and reset the topsail, and as it was 
now nearly four o’clock, and broad daylight, 
I called the others on deck and turned in my- 
self, feeling very sleepy and oold. 

Breakfast, that most enjoyable of meals, 
was ready on the table before I got up, but I 
sup) the others felt rather peckish, and 
had ordered Bill to get it ready earlier than 
usual, as I noticed it was only eight o’clock 
when we had finished. 

By half-past nine we were abreast of Co- 
quet Island, and our course from here was 
north-by-east to the Longstone on the Farn 


ten o’clock, our watch being up, I told | 
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Islands. As the day wore on we saw several 
steamers hull down on the horizon, but met 
very few craft inshore. The breeze con- 
tinued |light and pleasant, and Frank and 
O'Reilly tried some fishing, but with very 
little success ; and while the mate steered, 
Jack and I sketched any “bits” of the coast- 
line that took our fancy. 

I suppose it was in consequence of the easy 
motion of the yacht, enabling Bill to handle 
the things below with less fear of breaking, 
that the dinner was on the table at the com- 
paratively early hour of two, and we all sat 
down to it with good appetites. 

The Longstone was sighted by three o'clock, 


: and as the weather seemed fine enough to try 
it, I decided to run inside the Farn Islands, | 
so at once altered our course to nor’-nor'- | 


west. 

This little block of islands, off the stormy, 
ironbound coast of Northumberland, is a spot 
dear to the memory of all Englishmen as 
being the scene of Grace Darling's exploit. 


Of course, every one has heard the tale, but | 
one cannot speak too frequently of such an | 


act of daring heroism, and therefore I think 
no apology is needed for saying that it was 
on September 7th, 1838, that the Forfar- 
shire struck upon one of the numerous 
rocks which surround the islands, known as 
Hawker’s Rock, and soon after broke apart, 
and all those in the stern of the vessel 
perished. Old Darling, who was then keeper 
of the Longstone, stood with his daughter 
Grace looking out from one of the light- 


house windows upon the raging storm, and ° 


she, hearing the shrieks of the survivors, 
entreated her father to endeavour to save 
them. At length, between them, a coble, the 
only boat they had, was launched, and out 
over the breaking seas and seething waters 
Darling and his daughter Grace pulled for 
the wreck, which they reached after a hard 
battle, and one by one the nine survivors 
were got into the boat, and after a still 


harder fight for it amongst the raging seas 
they regained the lighthouse. Never was a 
more gallant rescue effected, and such was 
the severity of the gale that they were unable 
to get ashore on the mainland for two days 
and nights afterwards. 

Four years later the brave girl died of con- 
sumption, brought on by a cold while visiting 
her brother, who was then keeper on the 
Coquet Light, but she has left an imperish- 
able name behind her. A monument was 
erected to her memory in  Bamborough 
Churchyard, where, beneath a Gothic canopy, 
she is represented as lying asleep with an 
oar by her side. I subsequently had an 
opportunity of seeing the identical coble, and 
made a sketch of it. 

We sighted a French lugger away off the 
Longstone, well down on the horizon, and 
after a long look at her through the glasses 
made her out to be the St. Pierre again, 
which we had lost sight of during the pre- 
vious evening. 

With fair winds and light breezes we were 
running through the passage between the 
islands and the mainland at five o’clock, and 
I felt very glad that we had come up with 
them during the daylight, as it is a ticklish 
job and very dangerous among the numerous 
rocks for a stranger to attempt at night. 

Holy Island, or Lindisfarn, was passed 
with a flowing sheet about seven o'clock, and 
having got safely through the passage I 


' gave the tiller to the mate while I went 


below to tea. 

I found O'Reilly busy in the cabin trying 
to brush the green mould off some shirt- 
fronts, which ho had, with true Irish inge- 
nuity, placed at the bottom of a locker instead 
of in one of the cabin drawers, and the com- 
bined damp of the sea air and bilge water 
had started a splendid fungus growth on 
them, much to the amusement of all hands 
but himself. How difficult it is for some 
people to see a joke! 
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The glass had been gradually falling, and 
soon after tea the wind came dead aft, making 
it difficult to run our course without jibbing 
the mainsail over. 

A thin drizzle of rain then commenced, 
which very soon changed to a steady down- 
pour, making oilskins and sou’-westers the 
“reigning ” fashion for the time. 

I sighted St. Abbs Head at eight o’clock, 
looking very hazy through the heavy rain, 
and then the night shut down on us dark and 
heavy, and had evidently made up its mind 
to be a bad night for those not comfortably 
tucked between the sheets. 

“T told you what it would be,” said Jack, 
poking his head up the companion hatch ; 
“here we are, no sooner arrived near the 
Scotch coast than down comes the rain, and 
that’s what we must expect all the time.” 

“Oh, we must hope for something better 
soon,” I replied; “but it does seem strange 
it should commence just as we get here.” 

“Well,” said Jack, “I had a month in the 
Highlands two years ago, and only got three 
fine days all the time.” 

Glad to get my streaming oilskins off for 
an hour, I left the mate in charge and went 
below, and at eleven o’clock, when I went on 
deck again after a little supper, it was raining 
just as heavily as ever. 


There was but little wind, and we drifted | 


along with scarcely steerage way on her. The 
mate turned in, and as Bill had been pretty 
busy I told him he could do the same, as 
Frank proposed keeping up with me. 

It was a wretched night, very thick and 
hazy all round, with an occasional flash of 
lightning in the distance lighting up the 
heavy, oily-looking water, which was only 
disturbed by the constant patter of rain on 
the surface. We rounded St. Abbs Head 
under these unpleasant circumstances, and at 
1 a.m. Frank turned in and roused Bill, who 
made me acup of coffee, which I had on deck ; 
and there still being no wind, I told him he 
could go below again and lie down ready if I 
should call, and so kept the rest of that dreary 
watch on deck by myself. 

I trimmed the lights in the binnacle, and 


at 2.30 a.m. sighted the Bass Rock. The rain , 


still fell heavily, and at half-past four—feeling 
I hed had enough of it—I left the tiller and 
called the mate ; and, as it was now getting 
light, I went below and left him on deck, to 
his great disgust. A 

I think one appreciates the comfort of a 
yacht’s cabin in proportion to the unpleasant- 
ness of the weather on deck; and when it 
has been blowing a gale of wind, and with 
the yacht hove to, the contrast and cosiness 
of the cabins have never failed to strike me, 
and to any one fond of the sea forms a con- 
stant source of quiet enjoyment; and I know 
on this occasion that, after taking off my oil- 
skins and sea-boots, the bright light from the 
swing-lamps reflected in the mirrors struck me 
as being exceedingly cheerful, as I fell asleep 
on one of the sofas. 

After continuous rain for eleven hours, the 
clouds passed off, and at half-past seven— 
when I turned out—the sun was once more 
shining brightly, and we were becalmed, with 
the sea as smooth as a duck-pond. 

Breakfast was ready by eight bells, and 
consisted largely of fried ham and ducks’ 
eggs; for we made the unpleasant discovery 
that our butter had turned off, and the bread 
was extremely low in the locker. 

It got hotter and hotter as the sun rose 
higher in the heavens, and, there being no 
breeze, we were glad to sit under the shadow 
of the sails. 

Frank and O'Reilly took to sketching the 
Bass Rock, which formed such a prominent 
object in the landscape —or, more correctly, 
seascape—while Bill and the mate were busy 


| clear—we did not wish to miss any of the 


| Leith looked a dirty place from the water, 


had got soaked during the previous night, and | 
in getting rid of the sea stains by a good scrub 
down. 

It took us an hour to drift past the great 
rock, round the summit of which thousands 
of sea-fowl flew screeching—among them the 
Solan geese, which are capital sport for the 
few persons who ever land there for a day’s 
shooting. 

Towering up into the sky, with a sheer pre- 
cipioe of over four hundred feet, ithasasolemn | 
and lonely appearance, which fits in well with | 
the tales told about the cruelties practised | 
upon the poor Covenanters, who were confined 
here in 1677 in dungeons made deep down in 
the solid rock. In 1694 the Bass Rock sur- 
rendered to King William, who had the fortress 
demolished, and the dungeons have since then 
been in a state of decay. It is included in 
the parish of North Berwick, and pays a tri- 
bute of a dozen Solan geese every year. St. 
Baldred, the apostle of East Lothian, made 
this his hermitage, where he died in the year 
756. 

A heavy swell soon afterwards altered the 
smooth surface of the Firth of Forth, and, 
setting right in from the sea, made us roll 
uncomfortably, until a smart breeze which 
shortly after got up steadied the yacht a little, 
and rapidly carried us on towards our desired | 
haven, i 

We agreed to postpone dinner until after | 
our arrival, as—the weather being fine and 


scenery while we had the chance, Jack still 
mournfully looking forward to wet days to 
come, 

Running through the South Channel, with | 
a fair wind and flowing sheet, we passed Inch 
Keith at half-past two, rolling our boom end { 
in the water from the heavy, following sea, 
which made careful steering a necessity. 


and, from the quantity of traffic, not suitable 
to lay a yacht in; and, accordingly, we passed 
on to Granton, as previously arranged ; so, 
having taken in our topsail, and got a range | 
of cable on deck, and the anchor over the 
side ready for letting go, at 3.40 r.m. we 
bounded off the heavy swell into the smooth 
water of the harbour; then, hauling in our ' 
mainsheet, we rounded to and let go our an- 
chor in a good berth near the centre of the 
harbour. 

Our arrival seemed to create quite an ex- 
citement among the inhabitants of the few 
cottages along the harbour’s side, who came 
running out to see us bring up. 

I expect their life is generally a quiet one, 
for, with the exception of a small open fishing- 
boat or two, we had the harbour all to our- 
selves. 

After stowing sails, the dinghy was launched 
overboard, and, while Bill was busy dishing up 
the long-postponed dinner, Frank and Jack 
rowed ashore to get any letters there might 
be for us. 

They soon returned, bringing with them 
some huge loaves of beautiful white Scotch 
bread, which was thoroughly enjoyed after the 
stale remains of our sea stock. After a very 
pleasant dinner—-which was none the less en- | 
joyed for being a bit late—we put our shore 
toggery on, when the mate landed us in the 
dinghy ; and, leaving him and Bill to tidy the 
yacht up, we spent the remainder of the day 
in Edinburgh ; and at eleven o’clock, having 
tired ourselves out, came aboard again and 
turned in. 

The following day being Sunday was spent 
quietly at anchor, and after breakfast we went 
ashore to the Cathedral at Edinburgh, where 
the usual morning service ended without any 
sermon. 

O'Reilly, having begun to acquire his sea- 


legs, could not now shake them off in a hurry, 


hanging up various articles of clothing that 


and rolled about when standing up in church 


in a very unsteady manner—to the evident 


| surprise of several of the congregation, who, 


no doubt, thought he had had too much “ soda. 
water ’—until I suggested he should prop 
himself up against a stone pillar he was near, 
which had the desired effect; but he after- 
wards said the church seemed to be gently 
rolling from side to side, and he did not get 
rid of this effect for several days. 

After a quiet chat on deck, beneath a lovely 
mottled blue-and-white sky that was reflected 
down into the calm waters of the harbour, we 
turned in at an early hour to make up for any 
arrears of sleep we thought might be owing 
to us. 

Monday morning found us again at Edin- 
burgh, doing the various sights and sketching 
about in all directions; and, there being so 


| much to do, the following week passed very 


quickly. 

The Newhaven fishwives reminded one 
very strongly of the Boulogne ditto, with 
their striped petticoats and quaint cry of 
“ Caller Herring.” These people keep them- 
selves quite apart from the surrounding in- 
habitants, and will not intermarry with them 
on any account. 

One day, after a pleasant drive, and visit- 
ing Roslin Castle and the noted chapel with 
its curious carving and apprentices’ pillar, 
we met a friend who invited us to his place 
in Ayrshire. 

After some discussion as to what we should 
arrange to do with the yacht meantime, we 
accepted his kind invitation, and finally 
settled to leave the Christabel under the 
mate's charge at Granton, while we took 2 
few days’ tour through the Highlands under 
our friend's guidance. 

That being settled, we took him back with 
us to sleep on board the yacht, and after tea 
packed our portmanteaus and bags, and then 
turned in. 

Leaving the necessary instructions with 
the mate, we started on the following morn- 


| ing by a steamer up the Forth to Stirling, 


the Castle being the first place we intended 
visiting. The river bends about very much 
as you get well up, and forms what are 
known as the Links of the Forth, making 
it necessary to travel a long way to go a 
short distance; but after much bustle and 
puffing of steam, we arrived there rather late 
in the day. 

It would be foreign to the subject of a 
yacht cruise to describe the pleasant time we 
spent ashore in the Highlands, so we simply 
have to say that the weather kept beauti- 
fully fine, and the trip was thoroughly ap- 
preciated by us all. The time rapidly passed, 
and the few days originally fixed for our visit. 
ashore had already expanded into a fortnight. 
while we had still our friend’s place in Avr- 
shire to call at; and as he would not take anv 
tefusal, we made the best of our way thither 
accordingly, and after spending another plea- 
sant week with him, we left, with much 
shaking of hands, for our floating home in 
Granton harbour. 

Our erratic movements during the previous 


, three weeks had made it impossible for the 


men to write to me, and accordingly I fe; 
very glad to find the yacht quite safe. 

The ides of sailing round thecoast farther 
north was quite upset by the extra time we 
had spent in our peregrinations ashore, anc 
as our holiday time was rapidly drawing to < 
close, nothing remained but to spread oi 
white wings, and make our way dowm soutt 
again to the Thames as soon as possible. 

We reached Granton in the afternoon, ani 
at once went down to the harbour, and a 
the men were evicently down below at teg 
and did not hear us, we got a fisherman ; 
pull us aboard. The men were glad enong! 
to see us back again, having run theiy stoc 


| of provisions rather low, so that evening w 
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went ashore, with Bill carrying a large 
gunny-bag, on a shopping expedition to re- 
victual for the return voyage. It took the 
greater part of next day getting the things 
on board and stowing them away, but being 
work principally in the cabins we did not 
tind the rain, which began to come down, 
although I for one could not help taking no- 
tive of the weather, which showed unmistak- 
able signs of bi ing. 

The glass had gone back considerably, and 
evidently our fine weather was going to desert 


us at last ; but it was sailor’s luck, so we had | 


to put up with it, and take the rough with 
the smooth. 

For the sake of saving time, which was 
now getting of importance to both O'Reilly 
and Jack, we settled, as we sat over supper 
that night, to make the passage direct from 
Granton to the Thames without putting in 
anywhere, as it was a long distance away 
with even a fair wind ; and as that was not to 
be reckoned on all the way, we could only 
live in hopes of getting a pretty fair slant for 
a part of the journey. 


Under these circumstances it was not with | 


the liveliest feelings that we discovered, on 
looking out early on the morning of starting, 


that the wind was dead in the east, which, | 


although it would suit us when well off the 


coast, meant a dead beat to windward right : 


down the Firth of Forth, 

After we had had a good solid breakfast, 
which O’Reilly said he knew would be his 
‘ast meal for a week at the least, we hoisted 
eur dinghy on deck and lashed her down, and 
vith the mainsail set as flat as a board and 
the working jib hoisted, with half-cut yarns, 


ivady to burst into a stretch of white canvas — 


at the first pull on the sheet, we lay bobbing 


and curtsying to the ripple which ran into ‘ 


the harbour. 


The news of our departure had got wind, ° 
and a line of people had collected to see the | 


«vent. So, having once more got our anchor 


after its long sojourn in Granton harbour, | 


and secured it on deck for sea, we waved our » 
caps to the little crowd, and, bidding adieu to | 


Bonnie Scotland, I put the helm up, and we 
‘nickly reached out of the harbour into the 
Furth. 

We were rather amused on noticing two or 


three white handkerchiefs waving in the wind | 


among the crowd ashore, O’Reilly suggesting 
that possibly Bill and the mate had not been 


quite so miserable during our absence asthey . 


would lead us to suppose. 

It was half-past ten when we got under 
way, and it took until twenty past twelve 
: reach Leith, the wind outside being very 
paltry. 


A general hazy appearance was gradually | 


bat surely creeping up from the sea, but when 
oft Leith the breeze freshened and a lively 
head sea began to rise, which very soon upset 
(Reilly, and he forthwith retired to the 
inner recesses of his bunk and lay dowa. We 
dined without him at three o’clock, and had 
a great difficulty with the soup, as the yacht 
was now pitching heavily into the head sea, 
jut we managed to get through the meal 
without any accident. A plateful of hot soup 
«ver one’s knees is no joke to the one who 
xeceives it! 

Immediately after dinner, as the sea was 
rapidly increasing, I had the topmast lowered, 
and shortly after a reef taken in the main- 
ail. which eased her a bit. 

Frank and Jack jammed themselves up 
<szainst the after gratings, where it was com- 
yaratively dry, and dived into the “ Heart of 
Midlothian,” while I steered until about six 
«clock, when we had tea, at which some 
capital Scotch marmalade was not for- 
eotten. 

We had beaten down as far as the Bass 


Rock by half-past seven, where we hove to, 


and set the second jib in place of the working 
one, and tied up a reef in the foresail. 

The thick hazy appearance of the sky out 
to windward had not cleared away, and anti- 
cipating a thick and dirty night, and that 
possibly I might not get a chance later on, I 
turned in for a couple of hours. The mate 
roused me at ten o’clock with the comforting 
news that a thick fog was coming on; so I 
bundled up on deck, and sure enough it was 
getting thicker and thicker, until in a short 
time we were surrounded by a dense sea-fog 
one could almost cut with a knife. 

Strange to say, the wind was blowing as 


hard as ever, and there was a heavy sea on, 
making it anything but a pleasant night. 

“ Here’s some nice Scotch weather,” said 
Jack, who, sitting propped up against the 
companion, was holding on to the slippery 
deck in the best way he could. 

“Yes,” I replied, “ it is certainly coming on 
thick; I wish we had got further away from 
the coast before it had caught us.” 

I told Bill to get the foghorn up on deck, 
and then Frank and Jack turned in; but, to 
his great annoyance, I had the mate stop on 
deck with Bill and myself, as I did not con- 


sider two hands were sufficient in case of any 


sudden emergency, and it was not very long 
before we had a very narrow squeak. 

We could occasionally hear the steam 
whistles and foghorns blown aboard some in- 
visible ships somewhere in our vicinity, and 
accordingly took turns at blowing our fog- 
horn, which is an exercise requiring a good 
pair of lungs and plenty of wind. It was 
eight bells, or midnight, and the mate had just 
relieved me at the tiller, when Bill, who was 
forward on the look-out, suddenly shouted, 
“Hard a-port!” The mate put the tiller 
hard up directly, and immediately afterwards 
a large topsail schooner came surging along- 
side within a couple of yards of us, like a grim 
phantom out of the intense blackness ahead, 
and passing along on the top of a sea was 
in the folds of the fog astern of us. 
That was a narrow touch for us, 
aid I, going forward to see if 
hts were properly burning. 
he replied; “I never saw 
she was nearly on top of us, 
and I don’t think she had any 
lights.” 

As ske passed we could hear 
her wheel being rapidly put 
over, and some order shouted 
out to her crew, and there 
seemed a great 
bustle on board; but 
it was evidently one 


“It was a narrow touch for us.”" 


of those cases of gross negligence in hav- 
ing no look-out stationed forward, and of not 
carrying proper lights, which but too fre- 
quently ends in a sad loss of human life. 
Steamships, again, I have noticed, from hav- 
ing frequent opportunities of doing so, often 
travel at full speed through a fog, to the im- 
minent danger of any craft that may be in 
their path, and well earn their name amongst 
fisherman of “ Silent Deaths.” 

One passed us while we were hove to the 
same night; she certainly had her lights 
burning, but at the speed she was travelling 
it would have been quite impossible for them 
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to have cleared any vessel in time that might 
suddenly have appeared on her course on such 
a thick night. 

And so it is that the fisherman in his little 
boat, Iying to his nets on some stormy night, 
suddenly sees the great red and green eyes of 
the huge iron monster, bearing straight down 
on him out of the dark hazy thickness, and 
before he has time to light a flare, or get 
clear in any way, the huge vessel, with its 
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well-lit cabins and merry families aboard, | 
heedless of the danger and death they carry 
with them, has passed on its way, while he 
goes down with his wrecked boat amidst the 
foam astern, and is reported some weeks later 
as “missing at sea.” 

At one o’clock the fog commenced to clear 
a little, and gradually turned to a genuine 
Scotch mist, which thoroughly drenched us 
poor mortals on deck. 


We were off St. Abbs Head by three o'clock, 
and the fog-signal was blowing like a gram- 
pus. This makes a terrific noise, being worked 
by steam-power, and giving a blast lasting 
for six seconds every quarter of a minute. 

When the fog had lifted a little and it be- 
gan to get clearer, I told the mate he could 
turn in, and Bill took his place on the look- 
out. 

(To be continued.) 


THE BOYHOOD OF LORD MACAULAY. 


wes once sat turning over the pages 
of a book, his features in unwonted re- 
pose. Thomas Carlyle caught sight of him, 
and mentally took his portrait. ‘I noticed,” 
said Carlyle afterwards, “the homely Norse 
features that you find everywhere in the 
Western Isles, and I thought to myself, 
‘ Well, any one can see that you are an honest, 
good sort of fellow, made out of oatmeal.’ ” 
Macaulay’s oatmeal strain came from the 
Hebrides, through many generations of the 
culture characteristic of the Scottish manse. 
His great-grandfather, Aulay Macaulay, was 
minister of the islands of Tiree and Coll, and 
afterwards of Harris. His grandfather was 
John Macaulay, successively minister of 
Barra, South Uist, Lismore, and Inverary. 
His father was Zachary Macaulay, who did 
so much of the real work in the matter of 
the abolition of the slave trade. When he 
was sixteen, Zachary Macaulay was sent out 
as book-keeper by a Scotch house to an estate 
in Jamaica, of which he soon rose to be sole 
overseer. There his position brought him 
into the closest possible contact with negro 
slavery. There, says Sir George Trevelyan, 
in his admirable “ Life of Lord Macaulay,” 


“the young Scotchman’s innate respect for , 


his fellows, and his appreciation of all that 
instruction and religion can do for men, was 
shocked at the sight of a population deli- 
berately kept heathen and ignorant. His kind 
heart was wounded by cruelties practised at 
the will and pleasure of a thousand petty 
despots. It was not for nothing that he had 
been behind the scenes in that tragedy of 
crime and misery. What he knew he had 
spelt out for himself, with no teacher except 
the aspect of human suffering and degrada- 
tion and sin.” 

He returned to England, and in 1793 he 
sailed for Sierra Leone, and became Governor 
of the colony then being formed there for freed 
slaves. In September 1794, a squadron of 
eight French ships appeared off the unde- 
fended and unresisting colony, and proceeded 
for two hours to sweep it with grape and 
bullets. Macaulay went on board the French 
flagship, and politely pointed out that a na- 


tion professing to wage war with the express _, 


object of striking off the fetters of mankind 
was hardly consistent in destroying an asy- 
lum for liberated slaves. The commodore 
replied that sentiments made for European 
consumption were out of place on the West 
Coast of Africa, and that he had come to cap- 
ture the colony, and intended to do so. And 
he did. Every desk and every drawer and 
every shelf, together with the printing and 
copying presses, were demolished in search of 
money. The floors were strewn with types 
and papers and the leaves of books. The 
telescopes, thermometers, and other instru- 
ments were smashed to fragments. The town 
library was destroyed, and the volumes that 
bore any resemblance to Bibles were torn 
in pieces and trampled on. “ Plants, seeds, 
dried birds, insects, drawings were scat- 
tered about in great confusion, and some of 
the sailors were in the act of killing a beauti- 


near the parish church, is named after him. 


ful musk-cat, which they afterwards ate. | 
Every house was full of Frenchmen, who 
were hacking and destroying and tearing up 
everything which they could not convert to 
their own use. The destruction of live-stock 
on this and the following day was immense. 
In my yard alone,” says Zachary, “they 
killed fourteen dozen of fowls, and there were 
not less than twelve hundred hogs shot in the 
town.” 

Such was the gospel of Liberty, Equality, | 
and Fraternity as preached at Sierra Leone. | 
The French remained in riotous debauchery 
till the middle of October, and then, decimated 
by fever, sailed for Brest. They left the place 
in such a condition that it was not worth | 
their while to return. ‘The houses had been ; 
carefully burned to the ground and the live- | 

| 
| 


stock killed. Except the clothes on their 
backs, and a little brandy and flour, the Euro- 
peans had lost everything they had in the 
world. It took a year’s hard work to get , 
the colony straight again, and then Zachary | 
Macaulay returned to England, to be admitted | 
to the innermost circle of friends and fellow- 
labourers who were united round Wilberforce | 
and Henry Thornton. { 

To see Hannah More, he went to Bristol, ; 
and there became engaged to Selina Mills, | 
one of Hannah’s pupils. She was the daughter ; 
of a member of the Society of Friends who 
was a bookseller in that city. Her brother 
was the editor of a Bristol newspaper. A 
rather good story is told of him and his 
father. While resident in London, young 
Mills went to Rowland Hill's chapel, and there 
lost a new hat. “John,” said his father when 
he heard of it, “if thee’d gone to the right | 
place of worship thee’d have kept thy hat | 
upon thy head!” 

Zachary Macaulay went back to Sierra 
Leone until 1799, when he returned to 
England to marry, and be appointed secre- 
tary of the Colonisation Company. On the 
25th of October, 1800 (St. Crispin’s Day), 
his son was born at Rothley Temple, in 
Leicestershire, the house of Mrs. Babington, 
Zachary Macaulay’s sister. At the end of 
the year Mr. and Mrs. Macaulay and the 
baby were installed in Birchin Lane, London, 
and for an airing the baby—young Tom, as 
he was already called—used to be taken, of 
all places in the world, to Draper’s Gardens, 
adismal yard which then boasted a notice- 
board almost as big as itself. When a move 
was made it was to a much airier spot, to 
what is now No. 5, The Pavement, Clapham 
Common. In those days the house had a 
small garden back and front ; now the front 
garden is occupied by a fishmonger’s shop. 
The house can be easily identified; it is 
just opposite the cabmen’s shelter near the 
Plough, and is five doors southward of the | 
Religious Tract Society’s depository. When 


he grew to be old enough to sleep alone the 
boy had a room given him; the room is the 
top one on the right-hand side nearest to 
London. Clapham is proud of Macaulay, | 
and Macaulay Road, leading off the Common 


In this house he passed a quiet and most 
happy childhood. “From the time that he 
was three years old he read incessantly, for 
the most part lying on the rug before the 
fire, with his book on the ground and a piece 
of bread-and-butter in his hand. <A very 
clever woman, who then lived in the house 
as parlour-maid, told how he used to sit in 
his nankeen frock, perched on the table by 
her as she was cleaning the plate, and ex- 
pounding to her out of a volume as big as 
himself. He did not care for toys, but was 
very fond of taking his walk, when he would 
hold forth to his companion, whether nurse 
or mother, telling interminable stories out of 


! his own head, or repeating what he had been 


reading, in language far above his years. His 
memory retained without effort the phrase- 
ology of the book which he had been last 
engaged on, and he talked, as the maid said, 
quite printed words, which produced an effect 
that appeared formal, and often, no doubt, 
exceedingly droll. Hannah More was fond 
of relating how she called at Mr. Macaulay's, 
and was met by a fair, pretty, slight child 
with abundance of light air, about four years 
of age, who came to the front-door to receive 
her and tell her that his parents were out, 
but that if she would be good enough to 
come in he would bring her a glass of old 
spirits, a proposition which greatly startled 
the good lady, who had never aspired beyond 
cowslip wine. When questioned as to what 
he knew about old spirits, he could only say 
that Robinson Crusoe often had some. About 


| this time his father took him on a visit to 


Lord Waldegrave, of Strawberry Hill, and was 
much pleased to exhibit to this old friend 
the fair bright boy, dressed in a green coat. 


| with red collar and cuffs, a frill at the throat. 


and white trousers. After some time had 
been spent among the wonders of the Orford 


' collection, of which he ever after carried a 


catalogue in his head, a servant, who was 
waiting upon the company in the great gak- 
lery, spilt some hot coffee over his legs. The 
hostess was all kindness and compassion, and 
when after a little while she asked him how 
he was feeling, the little fellow looked up im 
her face and replied, ‘Thank you, madana, 
the agony has abated.’” 

Day after day he played on Clapham Com ~ 
mon, among the furze-bushes, and in the 
gravel-pits, and by the side ef the ponds, im - 
venting for its different features a nomencla - 
ture which has been faithfully preserved bx 
two generations of children. ‘A slight ridze, 
intersected by deep ditches, towards the wesx 
of the common, the very existence of whic}, 
no one above eight years old would notice, 
was dignified with the title of the Alps; while 
the elevated island, covered with shrubs, thay 
gives aname to the Mount Pond, was regard e-<4 
with infinite awe as being the nearest approa<}; 
within the circuit of his observation to acorn . 
ception of the majesty of Sinai. Indeed, a: 
this period his infant fancy was much exex 
cised with the threats and terrors of the la~- 
He had a little plot of ground at the back o; 
the house marked out as his own by a row a: 
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oyster-shells, which a maid one day threw 
away as rubbish. He went straight to the 
drawing-room, where his mother was enter- 
taining some visitors, walked into the circle, 
and said very solemnly, ‘Cursed be Sally; 
for it is written, Cursed is he that removeth 
his neighbour’s landmark.’ ” 

While still very young he went to the school 
kept by Mr. Greaves, close by; and before he 
was eight years old, started literary work by 
writing a compendium of Universal History 
—a subject affording much scope! ne day 
he accompanied his father on a morn'nz ca!l, 
and found on the table the “ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” which he had never before met 
with. He kept himself quiet with his prize 
while the elders were talking, and on his 
return home sat down on his mother's bed, 
and astonished her by repeating as many 
cantos as she had patience or strength to 
listen to. He was always noted for his won- 
derful memory, and had that rare gift of 
photographing, as it were, the whole page on 
his mind at a glance, so that he read books 
faster than most people skim them, and could 
remember the whole, letter perfect, without 
effort. ‘At one period of his life he was 
known to say that if by some miracle of 
Vendalism all copies of ‘ Paradise Lost’ and 
‘The Pilgrim's Progress’ were destroyed off 
the face of the earth, he would undertake to 
produce them both from recollection when- 
ever a revival of learning came.” 

The reading of * The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel " led him to begin a “ Battle of Cheviot” 
in the same style, but after three cantos this 
was abandoned for an epic a la Virgil on 
Ulaus the Great, the ancestor of the MacUlaus 

that is to say, the Macaulays, whose deeds 
were to be immortalised. 


“Day set on Cambria’s hills supreme, 

And, Menai, on thy silver stream. 

The star of day hal reached the West, 
Now in the main it sank to rest. 
Shone great Eleindyn’s castle tall ; 
Shone every battery, every hall: 
hone all fair Mona's verdant plain : 
But chiefly shone the raging mair 


Thus it began—by no means badly for a 
boy of eight years old. Working at school, 
but chietly at home, reading book after book, 
and remembering all he read, and writing 
much in the epic and ballad line, no wonder 
that his mental development was rapid, and 
that the wonderful precocious boy attracted 
mach attention. In 1813 he was, after much 
thought on the part of his father, sent to a 
private school kept by the Rev. Mr. Preston 
at Little Shelford, near Cambridge. The 
«noice was a good one; it was just such a 
school as Macaulay required ; the pupils, who 
were limited to twelve at a time, got far beyond 
their share of honours at the university and 
of distinction in after life. Macaulay’s letters 
from school are charming, but too long to 
quote entire. One extract we must find room 
for. ‘*We have had,” he tells his father, 
the first meeting of our debating society the 
other day, when a vote of censure was moved 
for upon Wilberfore>; but he, getting up, 
said, *Mr. President, 1 beg to second the 
inotion.” By this means he escaped. The 
kindness which Mr. Preston shows me is very 
wreat. He always assists me in what I cannot 
«do, and takes me to walk out with lim every 
now and then. My room is a delightful snug 
little chamber, which nobody can enter, as 
there is a trick abou: opening the door. I sit 
like a king, with my writing-desk before me 

for (would you believe it?) there is a writing- 
desk in my chest of drawers—my books on 
one side, my box of papers on the other, with 
my arm-chair and my candle—for every boy 
has a candlestick, snuffers, and extinguisher 
of his own.” 

A beautifal letter from his mother is of 
the same year: 


“ My Dear Tom,—I am very happy to hear 
that you have so far advanced in your differ- 
ent prize exercises, and with such little fa- 
tigue. I know you write with great ease to 
yourself, and would rather write ten poems 
than prune one; but remember that excel- 
lence is not attained at first. All your pieces 
are much mended after a little reflection, 
and therefore take some solitary walks and 
think over each separate thing. Spare no 
time or trouble to render each piece as per- 
fect as you can, and then leave the event 
without one anxious thought. I have always 
admired a saying of one of the old heathen 
philosophers. When a friend was condoling 
with him that he so well deserved of the gods, 
and yet that they did not shower their 
favours on him as on some others less 
worthy, he answered, ‘I will, however, con- 
tinue to deserve well of them.’ So do you, 
my dearest. Do your best, because it is the 
will of God you should improve every faculty 
to the utmost now, and strengthen the powers 
of your mind by exercise, and then in future 
you will be better enabled to glorify God with 
all your powers and talents, be they of a more 
humble or higher order, and you shall not 
fail to be received into everlasting habitations 
with the applauding voice of your Saviour, 
‘Well done, good and faithful servant.’ You 
see how ambitious your mother is. She must 
have the wisdom of her son acknowledged 
before angels and an assembled world. My 
wishes can soar no higher, and they can be 
content with nothing less for any of my 
children.” 


In 1814 Mr. Preston's school was removed 
to Buntingford, in Hertfordshire, and there 
young Macaulay spent four years. As his 
master had contidence in his digeretion, there 
was no check in his reading, and he roamed 
“almost at will over the whole expanse of 
literature.” He lived almost exclusively 
amongst books, and wyote but little. When 
he came home to Clapham for the holidays 
there was much harmless frolic—and, sad to 
relate, much novel-reading, which his father 
was by no means pleased with himself for 
permitting. In fact, this fondness for fiction 
yot the somewhat staid but good-hearted 
Zachary into a sad mess. As editor of the 
“Christian Observer,” he received a letter 
defending works of fiction, and, as the case 
was ably and reasonably put, he incautiously 
inserted the communication in the magazine. 
It brought down upon him “the most violent 
objurations from scandalised contributors, 
one of whom informed the public that he 
had committed the obnoxious number to the 
flames, and should thenceforth cease to take 
in the magazine. The editor replied with 
becoming spirit, although by that time he 
was aware that the communication, the in- 
sertion of which in an unguarded moment 
had betrayed him into a controversy for which 
he had so little heart, had proceeded from 
the pen of his son.” Such was young Mac- 
aulay's first appearance in print, if we except 
the index to the thirteenth volume of the 
“Christian Observer,” which he compiled 
during his Christmas holidays in 1814. 

In 1818 young Macaulay went ‘into resi- 
dence at Trinity College, Cambridge, and we 
may consider his precocious boyhood at an 
end. At the university he secured the repu- 
tation of being one of the most brilliant of 
students, as in after years he was acknow- 
ledged to be one of the most gifted of men. 
He died on December 28, 1859. As re- 
viewer, politician, member of the Supreme 
Council of India, ballad-writer, and historian, 
he left a good broad mark on the world, and 
a reputation for honour and uprightness ex- 
celled by no writer or statesman of English 
speech. 


CHESS. 


Problem Wo. 253. 
By 8. Got. 


[BLACK | 


TE. | +8. 
White to play, and mate in three (3) moves. 


14 pieces. 


Stenais's Proprens. 


Professor O. A. Brownson, of Rockdale, 
Dubuque County, Iowa, has now published 
the collections of fourteen composers, the 
twelfth of which is entitled “ A Collection of 
Chess Problems, by General 8. D. Sturgis, 
1890." Price 25 cents. Among the twenty- 
six problems are five in two moves, twenty in 
three, and one in four; for the most part 
below average merit, and only a few of them 
fairly difficult. The following are Nos. 7 
and 17 in the book :— 


Preblem No. 254. 

White, K—Q 8; Q—Q 2; Rs—Q Kt sq. 
and Q4; Bs—Q B7 and QB8; Kt- K Kt 6. 
Black, K—Q B 4; Q—Q R 5; R—K R 2; 
B--Q Kt 6; Kts—Q 2 and K Kt sq.; Ps—-Q 
R 7 and QB7. White mates in three 
moves. 

Problem No. 255. 

White, K—K R 8; Q—K Kt sq.; B—K7; 
Kts—Q Kt 3 and KB 5; Ps—QB6, Q 2, and 
KB2. Black, K—Q 4; Ps—K B 3 and K 
R4. White mates in three moves. 


The thirteenth of Brownson’s collections 
is that by A. C. Palmer. Price 25 cenis. A 
specimen of this composer’s ability is this :— 


Problem No. 256. 

White, K—Q Kt 6; Q-Q6; Bs—K B 4 
and K Rsq.; Kts—Q 3 and K B7; Ps—K B 
2and K R 4. Black, K—K B 4; R—-Q8; 
B -QR5; Kts—Q kt6andKR2; Ps—K3, 
K B 3, and K Kt 5. White mates in three 
moves. 


The fourteenth collection is that by Col. 
A. F. Rockwell, U. S. Army. Price 50 cents. 


Professor Brownson is now using the inter- 
national notation of the board. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 

TH. M.and J. Le—The game in vol. viii. p. 192 is 
rat move 15 the white Q cannot play from 

Xt 7 and mate, and at move 16 the P is defended 

by the Kt. It was played Letween two well-known 


he written capitals I, J.S,and T are often 
ly mistaken, so please write them plainly. 


a. Berger's writing is very minute, but that of O. T. 
Blathy is large and clear. 
J. 1B—We understand that Herr Hans von Minckwitz, 


at present at Belge 


Minckwitzburg, who died’ about 1625, and belonged to 
ancient Tusatia—Bohemian nobility. Besides several 
works on chess, he has lately published a pamphlet on 
“ Jungicutsehland.” 
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Correspondence. 


Deata’s-HE\v.—You might try the American moth- 
trap, which is to be procured of the different natural- 
history dealers ; but it has not proved very suecessful 
in this country. Kill your moths by means of a bottle 
charged with cyanide of potassium, which you can 
obtain of the same tradesmen, For your third ques- 
tion see answer to “ Young Naturalist.” 


To Kin. Bic Motns( W.F.P. ).—1.Chloroform is the hest, 
‘only you will have to usea good deal of it, Put a few 
drops into the box with a camel’s-hair brush, leave tor 
ten minutes, and then repeat the dsc, Do not ta 
the insect out of the box for at least half an hour. 
2. Youcan always purchase larvae and pupa from the 
London dealers. Try Messrs, Cuoke, 30, Muscum 
Street, w.c. 

Wurrr Rat (Rat).—Yes, it is safest to take away the 
buck before young ave born, though this is nut always 
necessary. 

Rassits (R.),—See columns of “Exchange and Mart.” 
Large half-breeds, such as Patagonians and Belgium, 
are best for market. 

‘Treta (St. Halcombe).—If charcoal will not whiten 
them you must see a dentist ; the enamel, however, 
‘seems gone. 


Ban Breatn (R. Wilson).—If from the teeth, 


‘anitas 


wiler thrice a day applied: 1f from stomach, 
to digestion aud rules of hygiene; it trom 


lungs, see a doctor. 

‘Wixvow PLants (Young Cadet).—Better renew your 
compost, repot, and water, then pick away all decayel 
parts, and keep clean daily. We cannot give a re 
ceipt for growing tall. You, perhaps, are not the 
growing sort. Gymnastics will assist, so will swim- 
ming, which seems to stretch the whule franc, and 
strengthen it too, < 


Cat with Pits on Eyes (Eye-Film).—-Better nut in- 
terfere if it is going away. Leave well alone, 


Coup BaTn (W.C.E.), Before breakfast in the morn- 
ing is the best time. Get up earlier. 


CANARY ALWAYS MOULTING coving 
of chlorate of potash eve 
Renew daily. Give clean 
but black and white canary 
the bird ia very old. 

Picky axp Ducks Int. (G. 0. M.). —We eoubl not sa 
for certain, but we blame the water, ‘The water f 
pigeons should be soft, pure, and free from all taint. 
Your birds evidently had inflammation. 


Doo axp Rawsrts (W. J. Minto).--1. Doz is too fa 
give less tlour food, more boited Tights ant psu 
and more exercise, ' 2, Rabbits do not neal milk ax 
rule. 3, When big enough, of 
a rabbit isn't a sheep. A be 
rabbits free from insects is a lazy lel. 
Keep clean, 

Ccrrixe Pannots’ Nats (Inquisitive).—Cortainly, if 

Iu the wild stave cxervise keeps them 


1. Perhaps, however, 


that can't keep his 
Bed well, aud 


Hains axp Votcaxoes (Antoinette).— This young 
lady wants to know how to get rid of a few hnits 
growing on the face, also how many volcanoes there 
are in the world! Vull the hairs, if few, out with the 
tweezers, As to the volcanoes, we should nut like to 
hazard even a guess, 


| Crickkts (C.).—Try oatmeal. mixed with salt, or some 
‘of the shop preparations, ‘Ware poison, however. 


At A Loss To Kyow (J, W.).—What you ask about. 
is natural to your age. ‘Take a coll bath every 
morning. 

BREEDING CANARIFS (Jossy).—--Birds hatched in one 
season breed in spring of next. 

MAKiNe THE CaLves Grow (W. P.).—You silly boy ! 
Was the poultice you put on your back uiade of 
Scotch oatineal # You make uslaugh, Try exercise, 
climb hills, ride the cycle, swim, und eat the oat: 
meal. 


MoLE (P. Robinson).—No, leave it alone. 


CLEMATIS FROM Step (Dora).—1. Gather in autamn, 
store in a dry, cool place, sow in sandy soil, with 
geutle heat, nurse under glass, and plant out in rich 
mould, 2. Too much tea is bad for nerves and com- 
plexion. 

Tawiya a Puppy (Dog Fancier). 

» and firmness, Give more exercise. 


SoMNambuLsx (Iser). — Digestion all wrong, and 
nerves as well. Consult a doctor. 


Nenvousxess (Escribiente, late Miserable).—We are 
glad that by following our wiviee you are Miserable 
now no longer. We wish other boys would abjure all 
evil habits, and go in for more exercise, the bath, 
good food, wholesome reading, and hurd bed or mat- 
tress, and,if medicine be needed, just about 10 to 15 


—Only by kindness 


meals, 

Coxsut a Docron (J. H. R.).—We cannot counsel 
too much self-dloctoring, and in all cases that look 
serious the family doctor should be consulted. 


Book on Rannrns (Agnes and Marion),.--Glad to see 
the number of our girl readers ever on the increase, 
We bid yon welcome, and are always pleased to 
answer your queries. Get Wright's book, price 3s. Gd. 
It is called the * Rabbit Keeper.” 

TAME Mick (Alice).—A little sop of brent and milk 

| daily, wm all grains, barley, ete., canary-seed, water, a 

. With cottun-woul bed ; sawdust in cage. 

That i isall, Alice. 


Swimaixe (Zenas).—No, wait till you get stronger. 
Giddiness isa dangerous symptom. 

Mick AGAtN (T. Pistol). —Don't give too much hemp. 
Read reply w Alice. ' 

“Wants (S. C. B.).-—Try mileh-weed juice, or burn off by 
touching with caustic silver. 

Pivpies (J. BE. M.).—Give up smoking. It is bad 
enough iu men ; it is everything that is bad for 
boy 

s Hair Comtxa Out Coxtixvan.y (W. 

Veles).—Get a comb and brush and greom daily. 

Foul on the plainest food, but fecd well.” You cannot 

do unything else. 


H 


drops of tincture of iron thrice daily in water after 


rit (A Reader).—You can only obtain it by 
ying the laws of health, wud L-ving tempcrately {it 
every way. 

Piceoxs Goa Back (A. N. W.). — Yon cannot 
ent pigeons returning to the oll Leme, except 
by shutting them up, ‘Those born on the premiss 
will remain. 


x (FL. Dawson).—1. Glad 
to hear from yo ‘The same treatment for pigeons 
as for summer in this country, only give softer foul 
when breeding. 3. Yes, doves Will breed in an aviary. 
4. Get Wright's book on pigecns, 3s. Cd. 


A Letter rrom R. 


Feepixc Mice (B. B. Barnes).—No, not malt. Feed 


plainly. 


AUSTRALIA (Blackbird).—Don't go to Austral’a with- 
out having fricnis there, unless you go right away up 
country and mean to rough it. Hurdly any situa- 
tions to be got in towns, 


Divpies (W. E. G.).- Usually at your time of life from 
poverty of blood. Take 10 drops of tincture of i,ou 
thrice daily in water after meals. 


Foon, ETc. Yor SQummngts (Old Reader).—Keep ina 
good big’ clean cage, with a tree-branch in it. The 
cage must be protected from its ueth. No whed. 
Food, bread-und-milk, nuts, acorns, grain, ete. A little 
meal in spring-time. 


Tonrousea (Anxiety). - They hidethemselves in autemn 
and reappear in’ sprin e them pleity of fee 
fom, “tile ran of the random, Ta house they cat let 


tuce, cabbage, aud even bread-atd-milk. 


Ham Fatuse Ove (C.F. Thompson).—You must 
have the scalp examined by a doctor. It may be from 
seurf. Anyhow, ree to it ut once, Beware of quack 
advertisements. 


Cuickexs Int (M, Brown). 
Rapes, Try Spratt’s rem 
called “The Pathe rel World.” 


It was not pip, but the 
Advertise in the payer 


Mourtine (1H. Hodgson).—Simply keep the canary 
free from draughts and cover up at might. A little 
cgg-and-breaderumb food will help, ‘Linge the water 
with saffron, Give green foul, 


Gorn Fist (Pred).--They will only breed in regular 
ponds. Feed on ant’s Gees, Puta handful of water - 
cress, roots and all, iuto the Lawl. 


SmKwouss Dyix 
want of per feet cleanliness, 


(La Touche).—Probably through 
‘Lhis is imperative. 


PEREEcTLY Mr 
and StL ODE 


RARLE (Harry M.).—-As you get older 

H gee over your shytors, Never 
mind yeur 1 © your inind, abd go in foc 
some ‘kind of athicties, Take a cold bath every 
morning, and take pleuty of gcod food, Lo Let take 
melici 


Far (Guinea-Pig).--If external, 
ointment, after Washing with warm water and 
soup. Hf internal, «a lotion uf 5 grains of suly hate of 
zine to an ounce of water. 


Rannir 111. (MeDonald).—Mair falling off perhaps 
trum bad bedding. If dust,, hay is apt to do this. 
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CHAPTER X.—I JOIN LORD COCHRANE’S 
FLE A LOOTING EXPEDITION AND 
WHAT CAME OF IT.—I FIND MYSELF A 
CAPTIVE IN THE HANDS OF THE ENEMY, 


sN I arrived in South America I 
found the rebellion in full progress, 
Lord Cochrane arrived at Valparaiso on 
November 28, 1818, and shortly after- 
wards hoisted his flag in the O'Higgins as 
commander-in-chief of the Chilian fleet, 
which consisted of six or seven ships, and 
for the present made Valparaiso his head- 
quarters. I joined him at that place on 
January 7, 1819, and was at once appointed 
to a small sloop-of-war of sixteen guns, 
called the Esperanza, commanded by a 
canny Scot called David Mutchmore,a man 
gifted with all the reticence and sangfroid 
peculiar to his race, one of the very few who 
were able to combine with the undoubted 
glory of this enterprise a measure of solid 
advantage to himsel: 
The adiniral was resolved to put to sea. 

Fortune, which had at first so favoured 

the Chilian arms, seemed now to have 

withdrawn her smiles ; the most sinister 

rumours were prevalent; Valparaiso itself 
was threatened; and the ship in which 
I had come from England had narrowly 

escaped capture by an armed cruiser of & 

type but little removed from the pirate. 


fou 


FEORGE FREEBORN: SAILOR, EXILE, AND 
FIRST PARSON OF AURORA ISLAND. 


By Rev. A. Baker, o.a., BN. 


“We placed our backs against a bulkhead.” 
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Lord Cochrane accordingly determined 
to attack the Spanish fleet in Callao har- 
pour; and left Valparaiso on January 16, 
1819, with this audacious design in view. 
Our squadron consisted of seven ships, 
mounting in all 220 guns. The Spaniards 
were numerically far superior, having, in 
addition to their fleet of seven consider- 
able vessels, a large flotilla of gunboats 
and well-armed merchantmen, while the 
cliffs in the rear of their anchorage bris- 
tled with cannon, making their artillery 
strength more than double that of our- 
selves. 

It was in truth a hazardous enterprise. 
But we were under the leadership of the 
captain of the Speedy, and the hero of the 
Basque Roads. If there was one man 
competent to silence the batteries of 
Callao and to destroy the Royalist fleet, 
that man was surely our noble and gallant 
commander. 

Captain Mutchniore I found to be a 
man of but little sentiment. In peace his 
Piineipal idea seemed to be that of scrub- 

ing the decks till they were so clean that 
you could eat a meal off them in comfort 
without any tablecloth; or of polishing 
guns and brasswork till they caught the 
rays of the tropical sun like so many 
burning-glasses. He dealt out justice 
most rigorously to the men, and seldom a 
week passed by without a flogging or two. 
Indeed, there was a legend about him that 
in the early days of his career in the 
Chilian navy he had a crew not one of 
whom had escaped the lash; and that on 
one occasion he had received a signal from 
his senior officer, ordering him to put to 
sea, until he had got his ship into a better 
state of discipline, since his punishments 
were an annoyance and disgrace to the 
whole fleet. As, however, the crew of 
the Esperanza was composed of about 
ae hundred of the greatest scoundrels 
imaginable, it was probably desirable to 
pipe all hands to punishment pretty fre- 
quently. We were, therefore, in a high 
state of efficiency at this moment, and 
quite ready for the fray. | 

The captain received me with as much 
cordiality as was consistent with the 
caution characteristic of the Scot. He 
was attired merely in a shirt and trousers, 
as the weather was extremely hot. His 
cabin was furnished in the severest possi- 
ble manner, with a hammock to sleep in, 
an antiquated-looking bureau, two or three 
Windsor chairs, and a portrait of John 
Knox launching forth the thunders of his 
eloquence against the Popish queen. 

“Weel, mon,” said he, “sae ye’re to be 
billeted on Davie Mutchmore, are ye? I 
trust ye ken weel how to keep aship clean. 
There's nae trust to be placed in these 
puir Chilians ; a mair feckless crew never 
drew breath. I’ve tried kindness wi’ ’em 
in the shape o’ whuskey; I’ve tried fair 
words and foul; but, afther all, I find 
there’s naething like a gude dose o’ cor- 
poral punishment.—Wha’s there ? Is that 
you, Gonsalvo?"” A boy entered, bearing 
something wrapped up carefully in a coarse 
blue cotton handkerchief. 

“Weel, hae ye gotten the required 
number the noo?” 

To my astonishment the boy threw the 
handkerchief down on the table, opened it, 
and exposed to view a hideous pile of cock- 
roaches, which he proceeded deliberately 
to count one by one, the captain standing 
by and checking him the while. 


« Ah, ye scunnrel, Jose,’’ said he, “ ye’re 
just fifteen short o’ yer right number ; noo 
gang awa’ for anither half hour, and if ye 
no bring me anither score o’ puir deed 
bodies by that time, I’m sair afraid ye 
must undergo yer well-merited punish- 
ment. Aw, mon,” continued he, turning 
to me, “look weel to yersel, while ye’re 
in this bit barkie, or it’s never a bit 0’ toe- 
nail ye'll have at the end of the week. 
Nothin’s safe from the wretches; ye'll not 
see many o’ em durin’ the day, but when 
the morn’s nicht, and .ye’ve doused the 
glim and turned in, man, it’s like a hail 
regiment o’ dragoons clatterin’ down 


Prince’s Street, Edinburgh. But, come on, | 


my laddie, let's hae a bit crack upon 
matters mir professional.” 

And then the old salt subjected me, 
kindly enough, to a somewhat rigorous 
catechizing as to my knowledge of the 
nature and extent of my duties; the ex- 
perience I had gained of wind and tide, 
compass, soundings, and seamanship gene- 
rally. I must confess I was not quite 

repared for so searching an examination ; 
Pat I am glad to say that the canny Scot 
appeared satisfied, and even vouchsafed a 
word of praise. 

“Thad a verra gude report o’ ye, my 
lad, except in one thing, that matter o° 
gettin’ into debt; but under a gude Scot’s 
guidance, perhaps ye'll be mair careful. 
"Deed, but I'll take care o’ yer siller my- 
self; for it’s no that pleasant to be thrown 
into the caboose for debt, to stay there 
naebody knaws how lang. Now, be off 
to ye’re duty, my lad; and if we go into 
action in the mornin’ ye'll attend me on 
the quarter-deck.”’ 

The next morning the admiral signalled 
to us to stand in towards the enemy’s 
ships in company with him, his design 
being to cut out their frigates. As Ame- 
rican ships were expected, we hoisted 
American colours and proceeded accord- 
ing to orders. But a thick fog suddenly 
came on and put an end to all operations 
for the time, so that the design had to be 
abandoned until a more favourable oppor- 
tunity presented itself. 

A few days afterwards the carnival took 
place, and Lord Cochrane, determining to 
take advantage of the circumstance, ad- 
vanced as before under American colours. 
The fog which had proved such a hin- 
drance to our operations now served as a 
cover for our advance; and we should 


| 


have succeeded in approaching within a , 


very short distance of the enemy’s line, 
had it not been for the fact that the Es- 
peranza suddenly fell in with a Spanish 
gunboat, which surrendered to her after a 
short engagement. The cannonade roused 
the enemy to immediate action, and in a 
very few moments, 


“Escb gun, from its adamantine lips, 
Spread a death-shade round the ships.” 


And a death-shade indeed it would have 
been, but for the fog and the unequal prac- 
tice of the enemy. As it was, a round 
shot entered the admiral’s cabin, and took 
off the head of a marine who was on duty 
there. The face of Lord Cochrane’s little 
son, who happened to be standing by, was 
bespattered with the poor fellow’s brains. 
His father turned round in horror, think- 
ing that his son was slain ; but the brave 
child ran up to him exclaiming,— 

“I'm not hurt, papa; the shot did not 


touch me. Jack says the ball is not made 
that can kill mamma's boy.” 

He persistently refused to be carried 
below, and remained on deck during the 
action. 

After a furious cannonade of about two 
hours’ duration, it became evident that we 
could not hope to carry the place against 
such fearful odds, without having re- 
course to some stratagem hereafter to be 
developed. The only visible result of the 
bombardment had been to silence the fire 
at one angle of the forts; the enemy’s 
practice was beginning to improve; twoof 
our squadron had failed to co-operate ; in 
the Esperanza the splinters were flying 
in every direction, and already some dozen 
of poor fellows had gone to their last ac- 
count, while the captain himself had sus- 
tained a severe wound. The game was 
plainly not worth the candle, and, becom- 
ing more and more disabled, we presently 
sheered out of action. The commander- 
in-chief was not long in following suit, and 
the whole fleet retired out of range, wait- 
ing for the next move in this dangerous 
game, and, to the best of our ability, mak- 
ing good defects. 

During this interval a circumstance oc- 
curred which deprived the patriots of my 
services for a considerable time. 

It happened that a small French trading 
vessel went ashore a few miles up the 
coast and became a total wreck, securely 
wedged in between two rocks which were 
separated from the mainland except at 
dead low water. Now, we were very short 
of provisions, and it occurred to us that 
we might very well replenish our stock 
from the stores of the ill-fated Jean 
Crapaud. I am afraid we were not troubled 
with very punctilious ideas abovt the 
eighth commandment in those stirring 
days; we looked upon the wreck as fair 


| game, giving no heed to any notions of 


salvage which might have been entertained. 
by the owners, or to any ideas of jetsam or 
flotsam held by the inhabitants—indeed, 
the latter seemed in some unaccountable 
way to have missed taking advantage of 


! their prize, a circumstance which made 


us increasingly anxious to relieve them 

of the responsibility. Accordingly, when 

our first-lieutenant suggested to Captain. 

Mutchmore the expediency of ourinstantly 

making an expedition to the wreck, he 
took up the idea with very great warmth. 

“ Ay, puir creatures,” said he, “ they dinna 
hae muckle idea o’ the navigation o’ these 
parts; I dinna doot that it'll be a sair 
misfortin to the owners, and they'll rin 
short o’ siller for some time to come ; but 
I canna reconcile it to my conscience to 
let gude claret rin to waste on those rocks 
when gude men might be drinkin’ it else- 
where. So, Jamieson and Freeborn, tak” 
the cutter and the whaler in tow and pay 
the barkie a visit, and bring awa’ anything 
that ye think'll spoil ; and especially dinna 
forget any liquors that ye may find in the 
captain's cabin. I dinna apprehend any 
molestation from the enemy, but ye must 
just go armit, and keep an eye on the sig- 
nals; and if I recall ye, mind and return 
immediately.” 

Delighted at the prospect of such an 
expedition, we ordered the gig to be 
manned, and, taking the whaler in tow 
pulled rapidly towards the wreck, which 
lay conveniently hidden behind a little 
headland which concealed it from the 
view of any one in the harbour. We were 
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delighted to find that the Maria Pia was 
to all intents and purposes aderelict. We 
clambered on board in high glee, and were 
soon completely absorbed in the exciting 
task of plunder. 

As we expected, we found a large quan- 
tity of claret, to which a small supply of 
champagne had been added. There were 
Bologna sausages, all manner of dried 
fruits, most inviting biscuits in tin-lined 
cases, choice tolmacco and cigars, and a 
variety of other luxuries, culminating in 
a small supply of live-stock and poultry, 


which gave us most agreeable visions of | 


fresh meat in the immediate future. De- 
lighted with the success of our venture we 
at once began to load the cutter with the 
live-stock and as many cases of wine and 
provisions as could be stowed away in her, 
while in the bottom of the whaler we 
stowed all the arms and ammunition we 
could find, mindful that our own stock 
often ran perilously shcrs. 

As soon as the two boats were loaded I 
suggested to Jamieson that if we sent the 
cutter back to the ship she might return 
for a fresh cargo; he seemed to think it 
a very bright idea of mine, and we acted 


ears had passed. Spring had come 


round again, and the rooks were ' 


vawing over their nests. The dull, grey 
winter sky had rifted, and streaks of tender 
slue smiled out upon the pale primroses. 
Again the delicate powdering of green 
ippeared on the brown woods, and the 
brushes called to each other, and the brook 
hattered gaily to the sedge. Sweet shafts 
f sunlight pierced the window-panes and 
cattered the gloom within. They shone 
n at the doctor’s, where he and his wife 
at at breakfast with their children round 
hem. They lighted up the kindly Vicar’s 
shite hair as he paced musing about his 
arden, making the most of his quiet, 
ecause he knew it was so sure to be 
roken in upon by Margery’s boys when 
1eir breakfast was over. They shone all 
ver the country, and it smiled back again, 
nd everything looked frisky. 


“Three halfpence and twopence, 
Three halfpence and twopence,” 


ud the pit-pat of hoofs up the road, and 
stout bay mare came cantering along, 
zaring, like Templar'’s horse of old, a 
suble burden—Farmer Pentelow, with 
is eldest grandson astride on the pommel 
-fore him, and shouting gleefully as the 
ind whistled through his curly mop. 

« Faster, Grandad, faster!" shouted 
urly-wig, kicking his fat legs against the 
1are’s shoulders and brandishing the ash- 
vig his grandfather had cut for him, so 
1at he could ride like a horseman. 
“Never ride your horse too hard, my 
4,” said Grandad, gravely, “or you'll 
iaybe break his wind and spoil the sale 


upon it accordingly, thus depriving our- 
selves for the time of all our force in case 
of an attack. The men, accustomed to 
unquestioning obedience to orders, im- 
mediately took their places in the boat 
and shoved off. ‘ 
“ Now, come on, Freeborn,” said Jamie- , 
son, whom I ought to have introduced as | 
our second-lieutenant, ‘ the gude Scot's so 
verra canny that we shan't reap much 
benefit from this little game if we don't 
take time by the forelock; let's have a 
good tuck in while we can; the boat'll 
soon be back ; lend me a hand, and we'll 
soon see what's in these cases here.” 
Nothing loth, I went to work, and very 
soon the captain's table was spread with 
a repast at least bountiful, if served in the 
roughest and readiest manner. We did 
ample justice to the good cheer, pledging 
each other's health and drinking success 
to the saucy Esperanza. We were just 
in the height of our enjoyment when we 
were suddenly startled by the report of a | 
an. 
“Hallo,” exclaimed Jamieson, “ that's 
one of our twenty-pounders.” 
. I sprang up and ran to the port. 


THE TALE OF A PIG. 
AN ARCADIAN STORY. 
By E. M. Cuerte. 


(With IMlustrations by the Author.) 


CHAPTER IX. 


of him. Fair and softly does it.” And he | 
pulled the mare in, and walked her leisurely 
past the Twenty-acre. 

“Look at the crows, Dumpty. 
*em, boy!” 

Dumpty promptly opened his mouth, 
and emitted a yell loud enough to scare 
anybody. 

“0.0-e-e-e-e-e!’ said Dumpty. “I 
done it, Grandad.” } 

“Clever chap! But if you don't sit a 
bit quieter you'll fall off, and then you'll | 
be more like your namesake than ever.” 
For Dumpty was called after that unfor- 
tunate historical personage whose attempt | 
to sit upon a wall ended, as we all know, 
so sadly—because he, too, was always , 
tumbling across buckets, down ditches, 
and into every puddle he met. And his 
poor mother said he tore his clothes to 
distraction. 

But Dumpty’s excitement was not to be 
curbed by fears, and he grew so restive 
that his grandfather swung him off the 
saddle, and, dropping him to the ground, 
bade him “ run among’em and scatter em 
a bit,” which Dumpty did, valiantly striding 
over the soft fallows with his little fat 
legs, and pelting the crows with all his 
might. And Farmer Pentelow looked 
after him proudly. 

Dumpty and his Grandad were always 
together. Wherever one went the other 
must go too—to fairs, markets, and sales. 
And no bargain was complete unless 
Dumpty was there to tell Grandad—with 
his curly head very much on one side— 
what he thought of the matter in question. 
Dumpty's mother said whenever that child 


Scare 


, and let him go. 


“Yes,” said I, “there’s the cutter 
coming back, and they’re giving way like 
mad” 

At that moment the cause was amply 
explained. There was a loud trampling ° 
overhead, the sound of many feet, and 
voices in angry altercation in a foreign 
tongue. 

“We're in for it now, old man!” 
exclaimed Jamieson; “the cutter can't 
possibly get here in time ; we must make 
for the whaler and sell our lives as dearly 
as we can.” 

It was too late. There was a great 
clattering upon the ladders, and in another 
moment in rushed about a dozen of the 
enemy's soldiers, villainous-looking fcl- 
lows, armed to the teeth, and thirsting for 
our blood. We placed our backs against 
a bulkhead and struck out in true Britich 


; fashion with such weapons as wo had, 


inflicting more than one ugly gash before 
we finally succumbed. But, after sceing 
Jamieson run through the heart with a 
rapier, I received a blow on the head from 
the butt-end of a musket, and remembered 
no more. 


(To be continued.) 


was to be taught anything, she couldn't 
imagine; but Dumpty’s father laughed 
And now, when he had 
scared all the crows from the field and 
came back to his grandfather to be lifted 
up again, he sat astride on his pommel, 
flourishing his twig, and perfectly persuaded 


; that it was quite impossible for any busi- 


ness to be done unless he, Dumpty, were 
with Grandad to help. 

So Dumpty, and Grandad, and the mare 
went leisurely along the lane, and Dumpty 
made his oft-repeated request : 

“Tell me a ‘tory, Grandad.” 

“What about, eh?” 

“*Bout father, and the gun, and how 
he shooted,” said Dumpty, scttling himself 
luxuriously. 

Grandad put his arm about Dumpty 
more firmly, and the mare went slower 
and slower, and, as Dumpty listened de- 
lightedly for the hundredth time, Grandad 
told, with his usual pride in the cleverness 


of “my son Steve,” the “ Tale of a Pig.” 


we Jacey 
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QUEER SPORT: A BARRISTERS EXPERIENCES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By Henprik B. KNosiaucu, Lu.D., of Appelskraal, Cape of Good Hope. 


was in March last year that I left Cape | 
Town to spend a week at Appelskraal, 
our country-seat on the River Zonder Einde 
(River “ Without End”), a hundred miles 
east of Table Bay and thirty inland from 
Cape Agulhas. I had twenty miles by rail 
to Kerste River Station, where at 5 va. 1 
took to the post-cart, and, travelling through 
the night, reached my destination at seven 
o'clock next morning. 

Immediately on my arrival I made for a 
&p in the fine old river, where—the sun’s 
7 falling on the waters close to where I 
was standing—I could look down, ten feet 
and more, and see as in a tinted crystal the 
little red-finned silver-fish disporting in 
myriads below the surface over the bed of 
golden sand. After my plunge and breakfast 
came a nap to counteract the effect of the 
night's jolting in the post-cart. For, I tell 
you, eighty miles in the dark on top of the 
mail-bags in a Cape post-cart, going as hard 
as the horses will trot over stone and hill, 
through river, vale, and mountain pass, 
stopping only for five minutes every three 
hours or so to hitch on a fresh team, is 
lively work. The loving hands of a thought- 
ful sister had softly closed the shutters with- 
out awaking me, so that I was slumbering in 
perfect darkness. 

Bom! Bom! I started bolt upright, ut- 
terly bewildered. The room was pitch-dark, 
and I thought it was midnight. Certainly I 
had been awakened by a tremendous row of 
some sort or other, and I. 


“Bom! Bang!” I recognised the cause 
of the noise this time. 
fired in quick succession at this unearthly 
hour. What could be the matter? I 
rushed to the window, wrenched open the 
blinds, and was almost blinded by the flood 
of sunlight that struck me straight in the 
face, while o roar of laughter greeted my 
startled appearance. 

“Well, I guessed this would have some 
effect. Hammering at your window for half 
an hour would not stir you, so I started 


blazing away. Why, man, it’s twelve o'clock; + 


and we have Tys Human and Gert Maandag- 
zoutrivier, and several others, here. They 
have come to help catch and shoot these sheep- 
stealing tigers,” as he called them. 

“ A tiger-hunt !”’ I exclaimed, as I looked 
at the disturber of my rest, who was no other 
than my brother Charlie, the “baby ’’ of the 
fumily, nineteen years old, squarely built, 
and standing nearly six foot in his boots. 
Under his left arm—he shoots both right and 
Jeft —he held a still smoking double-barrelled 
shot-gun. 

“Yes, said he, “Gotliep came from the 
gardens shortly after your arrival, and stated 
that, while taking a short cut across a ridge 
along the foot of the mountain, he came upon 
sixteen sheep killed by the tigers but a few 
hours previously. Listen! Don’t you hear 
the hullaballoo the baboons are making ? 
The tigera are there—in that gorge .to the 
left of the waterfall. But come on. Look 
sharp and get something to eat. They are 
saddling the horses at the stables, and we 
are in a hurry to get off.” 

As Charlie had remarked, I could dis- 
tinctly hear, miles away in the mountains, 
the hoarse “ Hoo-auch-om! hoo-auch-om!" 
of the baboons echoing through gorge and 
glen until the mountain resounded. Sure 
sign that to go by. There are two things the 
Cape baboon has firmly set his face against, 
and which make him howl and yell and 
splutter like a German music-master sere- 
naded by a Scotch piper. He cordially dis- 
likes the snow, whicn in the higher altitudes, 
during the short winter months of July and 


Two gunshots, ' 
| 
\ 


August, rewders his leaf and stick-strewn cave 
—-his “castle in the air’”’—most unbearably 
cold. You see, not even with all his intel- 
ligence (and I hope in a future paper to show 
you that he can be ’cute enough when he 
tries) has he mastered the antiquated stick- 
rubbing, fire-producing friction dodge. And 
he dislikes the snow all the more because of 
its aggravating partiality for mountain-tops. 
While he is actually shivering in the cold 
and keen blasts as he searches for sleeping 
scorpions in the neighbouring crags, he can 
see plainly--thanks to the surpassing clear- 
ness of the asir—the boss of the place 
stalking about three or four thousand feet 
below under a white and green sunshade to 
keep off the rays of the scorching sun. 
And those dark-green trees down there 
below? Ah! He had paid them a short 
visit about 2 a.m. only the other morning, 
quite in @ friendly way, you understand, and 
he had found the golden oranges weighing 
the branches down to the very earth. True, 
he had not been able on that occasion to 
spare the time for a detailed inspection of 
the place, owing to a cowardly brute of a 
dog beginning to yelp and bark and growl, 
so that, to avoid a disturbance, he had to 
make for the river. and recross to the 
mountains. Not that it was fear that in- 
duced him to take this course. Oh dear, 
no! Why, the dog had even run after him 
-—no doubt to persuade him to return to the 
grove; but, objecting on principle to be 
seen in such company, he had plunged 
straight away into the cold—yes, icy-cold— 
stream, and had swum through without taking 
the trouble to go round by the foot-bridge. He 
somehow did not personally care much about 
dogs. Their not liking the taste of oranges 
themselves was no earthly reason why they 
should always snarl and make a fuss when- 
ever they happened to see other folk enjoying 
the fruit. No, to his mind the party that 
invented dogs ought to have been shot, and 
had his patent destroyed. Certainly he had 
murmured to himself something about 
“Home, sweet Home,” as he reached his 
den that particular morning ; but then, the 
thing would have been much more pun- 
gently appropriate, and he could have sung 
it with right-down pathos, had the orange- 
trees developed the highly desirable habit of 
growing on the tops of mountains, and the 
snow that of falling only far, far down in 
the plains below. 

And if the baboon dislikes the snow, he 
positively and undisguisedly—in defiance 
of all religious precepts—hates his neigh- 
bour the Tiger or Great Spotted Leopard 
(Felis Pardus). “For ways that are dark, 
and for tricks that are vain,” the African 
leopard, like the Heathen Chinee, “is pecu- 
liar ;” and it is this peculiarity of his, this 
nasty habit of pouncing from an overhanging 
bough like a flash of lightning on to the 
unsuspecting quadruman underneath, and 
strangling him without further notice, that 
the latter strongly disapproves of. Accord- 
ingly he never misses a chance of making 
known to the surrounding country by his 
hoarse cries and “ Hoo-auch-oms ” the pre- 
sence of this arch-enemy. And if the baboon 
would only stick to the business—if he would 
only be content in his humble sphere to act 
as a tiger-indicator instead of demeaning 
his profession, as he frequently does, to 
serve petty personal and temporal ends—he 
would often save himself being made an object 
of wanton pursuit, and might even inspire 
a sentiment of indulgence, nay, of respect, 
towards himself in the breasts of the large 
sheep and cattle owners, to whom his ser- 
vices would in such case be invaluable. But, 


alas! he has, or thinks he has, grown wise 
in his generation; and, not unlike @he city 
company promoter or the skiifflint attorney, 
he resorts to strategic transparencies which 
have in the long run balanced his useful- 
ness on the wrong side of the ledger. Asan 
instance in point, Gotliep, our mountaii 
gardener, mentions that Jgearing one day th; 
loud cries of a troop of baboons in a /iloof. 
where on a former occasion a tiger had been 
seen, he made for the spot with his two dog- 
as fast as his legs could carry him, leavin; 
the garden unprotected. After a two hours 
fruitless search, for not a hair or sign of 
tiger or track could he espy, he returned, only 
to find that during his absence that same 
herd of baboons had been, and left not as 
apricot or plum—the only ripe fruit at the 
time—on the trees, while the thieves were 
actually at that very moment leisure’ 
climbing the mountain about 400 yards awa 
on the homeward journey. Gotliep says that 
such proceedings naturally shook his confi 
dence in the friendliness and good faith of the 
advice, as he thought, so opportunely proffered. 

In less than half an hour we were all ix 
the saddle, ten men strong. My father, my 
three brothers, five neighbouring farmers wha 
had responded to our invitation, and myself. 
Gotliep, who had discovered the slaughtered 
sheep, and Hans, the shepherd of whos: 
flock they formed part, and who had come t: 
report, had already gone on afoot to awai 
at the spot where the dead animals lay. W 
were well mounted. Our horses were all 
without exception, large-boned, angular, and 
fit for work, the sort of Cape farm-horse tha’ 
will carry a fellow up and down hill all day 
long at a gallop, stop out im the rain al 
night, get a rub down with the old cocoa 
fibre saddle-rug next morning, and be read) 
to start into a gallop again at the bare men 
tion of his name, to repeat the previous day) 
performance. In the way of arms, my fathe 
and two of my brothers each carried : 
double-barrelled central-fire breechtoadin, 
shot-gun; three of our friends were similarl, 
armed; the fourth had a Martini-Henry, an’ 
the fifth a double-barrelled half-rifled brecci 
loader. As for Charlie and myself—well, 7 
had the choice of three weapons between ui 
my father’s elephant-gun, with the weight < 
a pivot-punting duckshooter; a neat-lookin 
30-inch barrel muzzle-loader ; and a rust 
single-barrelled old muzzler that looked 
lot but hardly ever said anything, as it gen: 
rally missed fire on the slightest provocatio: 
I, of course, chose number two, and Charli 
after shouldering the elephant-gun and pon 
pously stalking to the door with it, quiet 
came back and took up number three instea 

Apropos of the double-barrelled half-rifli 
breechloader—that, to my mind, is the gi 
par excellence for South African shootin 
And I venture to say that, with a first-cla 
30-inch barrelled, compact-firing 12-bore 
this description, a strong charge of lar 
spherical SSSG pellets in your right barr 
and a conical bullet, explosive or otherwii 
in your left, if you are a real sportsman 
knowing where to aim and when to fire—the 
is not a savage animal in all Africa, fr: 
Mount Atlas to Cape l’Agulhas, that y: 
need avoid. Never mind what people t 
you about the “shield” of the rhinocer 
and the “ impenetrable" hide of elephai 
hippopotamus, and bison or buffalo. If ¥ 
are not a fool, not one of those greenhot 
that their mammas ought, for safety’s sal 
really never to allow out shooting anywh: 
in Africa with anything short of an 80-t 
gun and a squad of soldiers—one of th: 
fellows that will blaze away at an anima 
the rear, and then, while grumbling at ¢ 
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ightness of their weapons, agamble up the 
warest tree out of the way oF the justly in- 
ariated beast—you will find such a gun 
ufficient for every imaginable purpose, as I 
nay demonstrate to you in future papers. 
%emember, also, that a smooth barrel and a 
kar bead are indispensable requisites where 
‘oa have to deal at close quarters—and you 
vould never deal otherwise—with a screech- 
ng elephant, a snorting rhinoceros, a roaring 
ion, or a growling tiger. Take care, there- 
ore, that you remove 
um has one, where have encounters of 
bis sort in close prospective. 

By the way, I have a most vivid recollec- 
ion of a little incident connected with a rifle- 
+ that happened one afternoon during 
ur Basuto campaign of 1880-81, in which I 
orved as a substitute. Our men were scat- 
red in different directions in the course of a 
hort halt. My uncle, who was commandant 
{ the eolamn to which I was attached, had 
ist put a fresh cartridge in his rifle, while I 
as sitting washing my hands in a rivulet 
‘ose by, my rifle lying on the grass near my 
orse, about ten or twelve yards from me. 
il of a sudden, and with a whoop, a Basuto 
aped from a thicket within fifteen yards of 
y uncle and levelled a Snider pointblank 
> the latter's head. Like lightning the old 
oy covered the nigger with his Martini- 
‘enry; bat, to my consternation, instead of 
ting, I heard him call out in Kafir to the 
asuto. “Look out, you fool; you are aiming 
0 high.” A second later the two charges 
«ploded almost simultaneously. The Snider 
ul whistled over my uncle’s head, while 
ve Kafir. as the commandant’s ball passed 
wongh his chest, bounded into the air like 
1 india-rubber doll and fell backward with 
thud. I was fond of this uncle of mine, 
ad yelled a ‘hurrah!’ that must have 
ther surprised the men who came running 
2. “Stop that!"’ shouted the commandant 
‘me as he picked up the Snider that came 
‘near putting an end to him. ‘“ What an 
8!” he said aloud in Dutch; ‘I could dis- 
netly see the muazle-line a foot above my 
sai, and here I find that at fifteen yards 
ie gan is sighted for 1,000. These fellows 
ave undoubtedly some European scoundrels 
» drill them in rifle-practice. Good job, 
‘ough, they didn’t knock off the sight of 
is gan, or I should have been blown to 
eces by the nigger.” 

The alarm was sounded, and we soon found 
at we had halted in a perfect ants’-nest of 
autos. Within forty minutes of the sight- 
cident I had my tarn at Kafir-shooting ; 
id this is how it came about. We were 
\vancing eastwards in line along the flank of 
hill, some riding, some afoot leading their 
wses—each and all on the alert for the 
afirs to pop out. We had the sun in our 
vour, and were literally ploughing that old 
ll like 500 beaters in an English game-pre- 
rve, But the bush was thorny, thickets nasty 
d plentiful, and where the loose boulders did 
t slip and trip 8 man, huge projecting rocks, 
ntres of white puffs, whistling balls, and 
nning niggers, made things most un- 
estionably ticklish and uncomfortable for 
‘oungster —as I was in those days. Next to 
d within fifteen yards on my left rode young 
vuwrens, @ friend of mine. Bullets came 
listling pretty thiek over our heads (a Kafir 
variably aims high) when I heard an ominous 
hud,” and, looking toward Louwrens, I saw 
3 horse shy and his right stirrup go up as he 

| down the other side. I let go my horse, 
shed up and eaught his bridle, and found 

m hanging by the stirrups and his blood 

ckling to the ground. ‘You are not much 

it, are you, old fellow?” I exclaimed, as I 

ught him in my arms. Alas! there was 

> answer. He had been shot. straight 
ucogh the head; and, as the next man 


e rear sight, if your. 


' a question of kill or be killed, you see. 


rode up and we released him from the stir- 
rups, and laid him down behind a bush, and 
I fastened my blood-stained handkerchief to 
a@ branch to mark the spot, the hot tears 
welled to my eyes and silently coursed down 
my cheeks. However, this was no time for 
sentiment, with bullets flying thick and fast; 
and, without a word, we caught our horses and 
steered fot the large rounded piece of rock 
from which we knew the fatal shot must 
have proceeded. I put my hand through the 
reins of my old light chestnut, Beaufort, and 


held my rifle ready to my right arm—-it was | 


We 


; had got so close to the rock that I began to 


think the Kafirs had all decamped, when— 
“ Wh—r—r—r! "and an assegai flashed past 
within an ace of my companion’s side and 
grazed his horse's shoulder, the animal, in 
its fright, pulling him right off his legs. At 
the same instant a Basuto—who, if he had 
had a gun, might easily have shot either of 
us stone dead ; for, to enable him to throw the 
assegai, he had stood bolt upright-in a niche 
we had not noticed—started out to round the 
corner of the rock into safety. But I was too 
quick for him. Up went my rifle; along the 
barrel I caught a glimpse of his blaek shoul- 
ders, and in a twinkling I fired, the bullet 
passing through him “ like a needle through 
& piece of sailcloth.” 

But, d mes moutons--I mean to my tigers ! 
We had at least sixteen dogs, of different 
sorts, shapes, and sizes—from “ Don,” my 
old brown pointer, half blind, stone-deaf, 
and so full of shot, received accidentally and 
otherwise, that he would have panned a 
very respectable number of ounces of lead 
to the ton—up to “ Moulap,”’ the striped old 
wolf-hound. And no twoalike. When aman 
goes to a rendezvous at the Cape for shooting 
or hunting purposes, he takes with him all 
his own dogs and as many of his neighbours’ 
as they will lend him. Arrived at the start- 
ing-point, those that may come in handy are 
quickly picked out, and the rest locked up 
to await their masters’ return. Now, for 
African tiger-hunting you ought never to be 
too particular in the dog-line as to either 
quantity or quality. No, take the whole lot; 
there’s safety in a crowd, the more the 
merrier, and ten to one you will find each 
and every of them useful at some point 
or other never dreamt of. Charlie and I 
each had a couple of bags slung across our 
saddles, containing the usual complement of 
a Cape afternoon hunt, in the shape of re- 
freshments and one or two drinking-horns. 


In about twenty minutes we had reached | 


the ridge where lay the slaughtered sheep. 
We found the two Hottenbot boys awaiting 
us. Each had a stout knobkicrie, while Hans 
carried in addition that indispensable article 
and symbol of the Cape shepherd, the “ Kar- 
awats,” a thick, tapering whip, from 12 to 
16 feet long, fastened to a stick of about 
24 inches. A clumsy and useless weapon, 
truly, in the hands of the uninitiated, but a 
veritable conjuring sheep-dog when wielded 
by the Cape shepherd. Nowhere in the world 
is there a whip with an exploding crack like 
the “ karawats.” It seems but as yesterday 
that, as we rode up, Hans turned towards the 
east, in the direction of where his flock of 
close upon a thousand sheep were scattered 
over hill and dale, and rolled out acrack that, 
with its retreating echoes, sent the animals 
scampering towards the big leader-goat as if 
their very lives depended upon it! We dis- 
mounted and examined the dead shecp—siz- 
teen full-grown wethers, lying within at most 
three feet apart. No sign of scuffle at first 
sight, though closer inspection revealed in 
each case the deep wound in the neck from 
which the poor animal's life-blood had been 
sucked. The leopard, or leopards (for there 
had evidently been two) had crept noiselessly 


and cat-like upon the sleeping flock, had 
fixed their fangs in the throats of the de- 
fenceless creatures one after another, and 
satiated themselves with the warm blood. 
No, not satiated; for even as we were stand- 
ing there, Hans and Gotliep had to forcibly 
restrain the barking and impatient dogs from 
rushing along a track disclosed by the broken 
reeds and shrubs, and showing but too plainly 
whither, after the slaughter of the others, a 
seventeenth victim had been dragged. Fortu- 
nately the sky was cloudy, and there was a 
light breeze, so that we could proceed to 
business without being deterred by the heat 
or battled through the scent being lost on the 
track giving out. 

The track slanted down the hill into a 
valley formed at the base of the mountain by 
the widening of a deep and thickly-wooded 
gorge, 2.500 feet above us. We pressed tho 
dogs in line, our two niggers following close 
behind. To most Cape people, all blacks are 
niggers. It matters not whether they speak of 
the jet-black Mozambiquer, or of the bilious- 
looking Indian rajah. And they would as 
lief, in private life, associate with a monkey 
as with either of these or their connecting 
links ; though I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that, as a servant, the nigger is, in tho 
majority of instances, far better treated at 
the Cape than is the English “slavey” in 
her fatherland. 

As we got into the valley at the bottom 
of the slope, the track, still plainly visible, 
struck parallel with the dark green strip of 
reeds and rushes that marked the course of 
the’deep, clear mountain-stream, which, 3,¢00 
feet higher up, first became visible as a@ mag- 
nificent waterfall thundering down the barren 
escarpment forming a rocky wall 500 feet 
high, then dashed in lovely cascades among 
the moss-grown rocks and leafy giants, and 
hid itself at the head of tho gorge, finally to 
emerge far below, calm and undisturbed, in 
the valley where we were. 

As we advanced, the dogs got more and 
more restless and excited. With the excep- 
tion of the rifled guns, every barrel was 
loaded with a strong charge of “ loopers ” 
(Cape Dutch for SSSG pellets). With tho 
slightest disturbance ahead of the dogs--if 
but a bird hopped about among the reeds— 
every eye was instantly riveted to tho spot, 
and every gun-barrel pointed at it, as we 
tightened our reins preparatory to pulling up. 
And so we proceeded for above an honr, 
getting deeper and deeper into the mountain, 
and the yelping of the dogs getting louder 
and louder as the scent freshened. 

We had just reached a spot where the sur- 
rounding rocks presented a sufficient opening 
to allow of our drawing up abreast again, 
when the leader of the pack, hidden in the 
bush, gave a loud bark, there came a crash 
of an animal through the reeds, a flash as 
each man’s gun sprang to his shoulder, and 
ten charges were simultaneously emptied into 
an unlucky grey-buck, for such it was, that 
had so inopportunely dared show himsclf in 
the tiger’s track. Gotliep held up the animal, 
riddled like a sieve. ‘ Well,’ exclaimed the 
farmer who was riding by my side--ono of 
the best shots I have ever known, but also 
one of the greatest stutterers it has ever been 
my lot to happen across—“ if th-th-th this 
is the tr-tr-treatm-m-ment the 2-t-tigers are 
going to m-m-meet with at our h-h-h-hands, 
they w-w-would d-do b-b-b-better to go 
on tr-tr-tr-trek to the Tr-Tr-Transvaal ; 
w-w-w-what do y-y-you th-th-th-think?” I 
was not going to contradict a man that 


stuttered ; no, not if I knew it. So I said I 
thought so too. 

The rocks were now beginning to narrow 
down to the water’s edge and to hem us in. 


We had fallen once more into Indian file, 
when Hans, climbing through the rocks on 
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the right, a little in advance of the leading 
horseman, called out: “Daar 1é die schaap, 
Baas!’ (‘ There lies the sheep, master ! ’’) 
We were down, and on the spot in a second. 
Sure enough, there lay a large wether, with 
its eyes picked out by the crows and its 
entrails protruding through a hole torn in 
its side by the leopard. From the size of 
the sheep and the great distance it had been 
dragged two things were clear: the tigers 
we had to deal with were unusually big, and 
had cubs. You see, when the Cape tiger kills 
either calf or sheep in the open, he might, 
after sucking its blood, drag and hide it a 
short distance, say a hundred yards or so, 
away; returning later to feed on it. It is 
this habit of his, this return journey, that 
often enables the farmer to catch him in 
the deadly steel tiger-trap, set close to the 
slaughtered animal. It is only when they 
have cubs that tigers will drag their prey, or 
part of it, any long distance; and then, so 


wary are they, they will not take it up to the | 


lair unless the cubs are too young to accom- 
pany them out. 

The pack took up the scent again, and, 
after a deal of stiff climbing, brought us to 
the commencement of the thick wood that 
from this point lined the gorge. Leaving 
our horses in the charge of Gotliep, we pro- 
ceeded afoot. Ah, what truly magnificent 
trees there were there, and what an acquisi- 
tion for the fernery of any botanical garden 
would be the gigantic maidenhair ferns, 
such as I saw them that day, growing 
luxuriantly to the height of six feet and 
more, and spreading out their lovely leaves, 
almost palm-like, in that wild old tiger- 
haunted gorge where man’s footstep scarce 
ever fell. 

A shout from one of the party brought us 
all together at the foot of a big yellow-wood 
tree, on the smooth bark of which a tiger had 
but recently sharpened his claws and had 
scratched deep furrows in so doing. Things 
were now, in schoolboy parlance, get:ing de- 
cidedly “hot,” we thought. But the dogs 
‘began to waver and to show an inclination to 
go back upon the scent and to separate. This, 
and the clawed bark, made us suspect that per- 
haps at that very moment the tiger might be 
quietly watching us from a bough of ore 
of the many forest giants around us. Ac- 
vordingly we kept a sharp look-out over- 
head, as well as underfoot. We also listened 
intently for the hoarse call of our friends 
‘for the nonce—the baboons; a “ hoo-auch- 
-om!” at that moment would have meant 
discovery and death to the tiger. But no, that 
grey-buck volley had shattered the nerves of 
-all the monkey family for miles round, and 
“they gave not a sign. 

Telling Hans to come with me, I slipped 
down to the splashing torrent at the bottom 
vof the gorge, cleared it at a jump, and began 
-ascending the steep on the opposite side. I 
had seen a large bower bird, with a pretty 
lilac spot at the back of its head, and as I 
-could not kill it, our orders being to fire at 
nothing short of the tiger we were in search 
-of, I had followed it some distance with great 
difficulty, through bush and bramble, over 
tthe rocks, and had emerged at one end of a 
~wide open space that extended along the base 
of the rock forming the western wall of the 
gorge. I had not taken five steps forward 
-ere I saw, about forty yards away on the 
right, something moving, and in a moment I 
beheld the very animal we were seeking—a 
large spotted leopard, with head lowered, 
trotting towards me. 

Without thinking of the blunder I was 
committing in firing at that distance at a 
tiger that was approaching me, I had my gun 
to my shoulder in a twinkling, took a line 
from his left ear to his shoulder, and pulled 
the trigger. I had made another mistake, 


which under the circumstances was perhaps 
more pardonable. I had taken no account 
of the abnormal strength of my charge, and, 
forgetting that the rarefaction of the air so 
high up the mountain-side would cause an 
immense concussion, I had not pressed the 
gun to my shoulder with sufficient tightness. 
| ~ As the charge exploded with a tremendous 
report, I literally “saw stars,” the kick of 
the gun seemed to sever my biceps, and the 
trigger guard in the rebound tore the skin off 
my second finger. My ears sang, and I felt 
completely dazed. But only for a moment. 
There came a howl and a grow! of pain and 
rage, as through the smoke, within five yards 
| of me, at the foot of the rock, the wounded 
tiger alighted with a bound, his neck and breast 
covered with blood, his ears thrown flat, and 
his white teeth gleaming as he drew his 
shoulders back. I saw he would be at me 
the next moment, so taking a quick step to 
the right, in an instant I had my bead in line 
with his eye, and pulling the trigger as he 
was in the act of launching forward, I 
scattered his brains like chaff against the 
barren rock beyond, while a magnificent 
somersault terminated his last jump and his 
earthly career. It was a splendid shot that, and 
had it not been for the pain the second recoil 
caused my arm, I would have given vent to 
as loud a- hurrah as on that afternoon in 
Basutoland. 

Iheard a shout, and turning round, saw 
Hans, who, having just reached the opening 
in time to witness what took place, shouted 
out, “ Almachtig, Bassie schiet amper nes | 
die Oubaas in zij jong daé!” (“Upon my 
word, that’s like old master’s shooting in his 
younger days!”) And thereupon he rolled | 
from his “karawats” a crack that rever- | 
berated from rock to rock till it went clatter- 
ing down among the trees in the gorge below. 
Scarcely had the echo died away when all of 
a sudden I heard him call out in a tone of 
fright, “Pas op, Baas Hennie, pas op!” 
(“Take care, Master Henry, take care! ’’) 
| Before I could comprehend what was meant, 
| a violent blow fell between my shoulders 
from behind, and I was thrown forward, gun 
and all, with my face into a bramble-bush. 
Although I could see nothing, for I instinc- 
tively closed my eyes as I fell, I needed not 
the growl close to my ear to tell that I was 
being attacked by a tiger. Only a second— 
it appeared a pretty long one, though, with 
| my head fixed ostrich-style in a wild black- | 
berry bush, and a heavy leopard on my back 
ready to commence business—and I heard 
old “ Moulap’s ” angry bark close above me, 
and felt the tiger dragged off. It appears 
that at the very moment the tiger sprang at 
me, the whole pack, attracted by the reports 
of my gun, had bounded into the opening. 
Hans, brave fellow, rushed up to me, and, 
setting the dogs at the tiger, caught hold of 
the animal's tail, and with a tremendous 
jerk pulled tt off me! 

I jumped to my feet. Hans had hold of 
the brute’s caudal appendage with his left 
hand, and was trying to pull it backwards 
over the grass, while with his right he was 
taining blows on the snarling creature’s head 
with his heavy “ knobkierie.” Moulap had 
fixed his teeth in its neck, and the rest of the 
pack were biting wherever and whenever a 
vacant piece of tiger-skin presented itself 
I had caught hold of the barrel of my gun— 
you will remember it was @ muzzle-loader, 
and there could therefore be no time for re- 
loading—and, calling to Hans to “ hold on to 
the tail,” was going to bring down the stock 
with a smash on the tiger’s head as soon as 
the angry dogs should permit me, when into 
the opening leapt the other members of our 


party. 
What an odd sight met their astonished 


gaze! There was I, with my face all 


scratched and pleeding and own 
my back, with my gun 4g Way 
round, waiting a chan’ down on 
the tiger’s head. And, when a tiger 
unceremoniously from a ducks your 


head in a bramble-bush, . does not tend to 
improve your temper! The dogs were tum- 
bling, barking, biting, and howling, and the 
mountains resounding with the pande. 
monium. There, was the tiger, with fiery 
eye and gleaming teeth, fighting against in- 
superable odds, its head only visible as it 
snapped fiercely at eferything within reach. 
Finally, there was brave Hans steadily hang. 
ing on to the brute’s tail, while with might 
and main belabouring it with his redoubtable 
“knobkierie.” With a shout, and before I 
could strike, one of the farmers whipped out 
a long hunting-knife, and, springing almost 
on the back of the tiger right among the 
dogs, plunged it over the haft into the 
animal’s heart! The tiger gave a groan 
with something of a whine in it, followed by 
a shiver as the blade was withdrawn, and 
sank back—dead. With difficulty we beat 
off the dogs, and I thanked Hans for coming 
to my rescue. 

While I was recounting to our party the 
substance of what had happened, Moulap, 
who had been poking his nose about the 
underwood, gave a bark that caused us to 
seize our guns and hurry forward. To the 
Tight, and within a few steps of where the 
tiger had thrown me, the dogs had rushed in 
and there was @ scrimmage. We expected 
another tiger, and kept our fingers on the 
triggers as we advanced. But, not desiring 
any closer acquaintance with wild blackberry 
thorns, I waited at the edge of the opening 
while the rest went on to see what was up. 
In the course of a minute they called out 
“Klein tiertjes 1” (little tigers); there wa: 
a scuffle, and they brought out two fine litt 
leopards, almost the size of a cat, killed by 
the dogs. This explained the whole matter 
I had landed right at the entrance to th 
lair; had shot the male tiger, and beet 
attacked by the tigress to defend, as thi 
latter undoubtedly intended, these tw 
youngsters. Hence the abnormal fierceness o 
the creatures. Hence also that whining moan 
that somehow touched me to the quick, a 
the knife went through the mother's heart. 

I must say I felt pleased as, side by side 
we stretched the four leopards on the grasi 
The male was beautifully spotted, an 
measured eight feet from nose to tail-ti 
while the tigress was not far behind 4 
regards size. We all bore a hand in skir 
ning, and in half an hour the work was don 

And so we started homeward, and foun 
Gotliep fast asleep in the valley below, wit 
our horses quietly feeding around hiv 
Mounting with pretty loud expressions ( 
relief, we reached home just as the sun, wit 
its last rays, was tinging with purple tt 
peaks above the gorge where we had hi 
such a lively time of it but an hour or tv 
previously. 

* 


* * * * 


In the gun-room at Appelskraal, amo 
various other sporting souvenirs, may | 
seen a rusty-looking Snider rifle sighted f 
1,000 yards; in a glass case—quite a 
Madame Tussaud—a coat with a slit to 
from the shoulder to the centre seam ; a! 
in a corner close by two large and two sm: 
leopard or Cape tiger skins, the head pi 
of the largest of the four showing a re 
through which a strong charge of “ looper: 
had torn its way. Close to a “ knobkierii 
and a “karawats,” which also figure in t 
picture, hangs the portrait of a Hotten 
shepherd evidently taken by an amate 
The reader no doubt recognises thi 
trophies. 

(THE END.) 
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‘mut affection, an implanted instinct, is 
exalted by feelings of gratitude and a 
sense of duty. The Roman daughter who 
nourished her imprisoned father from her 
own breast, when he was condemned to be 
starved to death, has generally been quoted 
as the noblest recorded instance of filial affec- 
tion. An Irish boy, however, ran the Roman 
heroine close, if his father’s evidence is to be 
accepted. “Ah! now, me darlint,” said the 
old man, when his “broth of a bhoy” 
threatened to enlist, “would yez be laving 
your poér old father that dotes upon yez? 
You the best and most dutiful of all my chil- 
dren, and the only one that never sthruck me 
when I was down.” 

Let me tell the story of an Irish boy, a 
hero of the truest type, whose life-work was 
of the noblest character, and was early 
inished. It is no record of the great and 
ably born, but of one who found no his. 
orian to chronicle his work. Few who die 
‘oung—outside, that is, of the page of the 
omancist—crowd so much of that which 
nakes men good and great into so brief a 
pace as did the Irish boy, Volney Beckner. 

Volney Beckner, who was born in 1748, at 
wondonderry, a town famous in history, was 
he son of a common sailor. As such he re- 
eived no educational training beyond that 
‘hich would enable him to follow in his 
ather's steps. He was strong, active, and 
obust in body, with mental qualities corre- 
ponding thereto ; and, as a child, displayed 
ach determined courage and resolution, that 
de captain of the vessel on which his father 
xuved was wont to point him out as a model 
other boys, remarking, “ If this boy continues 
) display the same courage and good conduct, 
doubt not that in time he will obtain a post 
aperior to my own.” 

The year was 1760; the season autumn; 
te day Sunday. 

Volney Beckner, then twelve years old, was 


‘sea with his father. The vessel was bound | 
om Port-au-Prince, in the notorious West | 


idian Island of St. Domingo, to France. 
carried passengers as well as cargo. 
mong the former was a wealthy American 
anter, who, with his infant daughter, was 
aking a voyage to Europe. After a few 
tys of sea-sickness the child found her 
sea-legs,”” and frequently ran about the 
ek, amusing the sailors, with whom 
missy’ speedily became a favourite with 
t infant prattle. 

it was early evening, the ship lay almost 
calmed, the ocean shone like burnished 
ld The little American girl, with her 


FOR FATHER'S SAKE. 
By Rev. C. N. Barwam. 


nurse, came on deck. Suddenly the child 
sprang forward, ran to the head of the vessel, 
and, in a moment, fell overboard. The sailor 
Beckner witnessed the accident, and, with 
the quickness of thought, plunged into the 
sea to her rescue. With a few sturdy strokes 
he reached the child’s side, and, seizing her, 
was about to make his way back to the ship, 
when, to his horror, he perceived the black 
fin of a shark above the water. 

His shipmates, too, saw his danger. They 
did what they could. The boldest of them 
dared not share his peril, but they, with the 
passengers, began a brisk fire upon the cruel 
monster of the deep. Sailors, however, are 
proverbially bad marksmen. It may be the 
shark was aware of this; certainly he con- 
tinued on his course until he had almost 
reached his intended victim. 

It was an awful moment of suspense. The 
agonised planter was upon the deck, offering 
incredible rewards to any who would rescue 
his daughter from her imminent peril. Men’s 
faces were blanched with fear, their hearts 
stood still with dread. 

Then it was that Volney Beckner, seeing 
his father’s danger, did that which brave, 
strong men had not the courage to dare to 
undertake. Seizing a well-sharpened knife, 
the boy plunged into the sea to his father’s 
rescue. Diving beneath the shark, he, with 
skill, steadiness, and resolution, thrust his 
weapon into the monster. Writhing with 
agony, the voracious creature at once aban- 
doned its intended prey, and turned with fury 
upon its youthful assailant, who, nothing 
daunted by the formidable appearance of his 
terrible foe, continued the unequal strife. 
Whilst the brute twisted and turned its un- 
wieldy body, in futile attempts to seize its ad- 
versary, Volney Beckner plunged his weapon 
again and again into its belly, in a vain en- 
deavour to reach its vitals. 

A fearful sight now presented itself to the 
horror-stricken spectators on board the vessel. 
The sea, lashed into foam by the frenzied 
contortions of the monster, was flecked with 
blood. They dared no longer fire, lest they 
should hit the youthful combatant whose 
heroism they admired, and for whose fate 
they feared. It was soon evident to all that 
the boy’s strength was not sufficient to enable 
him to inflict a mortal wound. He became, 
apparently, convinced of this himself; for 
reluctantly relinquishing the deadly strife he 
endeavoured to regain the ship. 

Now all was eagerness and haste on board. 
Ropes, lifebelts, and hencoops were hurriedly 
thrown overboard, and the firing was recom- 


menced. It was evident that the ropes were 
the only real means of safety available; for, 
as is sadly too common at sea, it would have 
been impossible to clear and launch the boats 
in time to effect a rescue. One of them had 
been utilised as a shelter for the cow, and 
the other was encumbered with lumber. For 
some time the motion of the waves, and the 
necessity of keeping away from the yawning 
jaws of the enraged shark, prevented the 
swimmers from availing themselves of these 
means of escape. It was only after repeated 
efforts that father and son succeeded each 
in grasping one of the numerous ropes that 
were thrown out. All on board lent their 
assistance, and the two were soon above the 
water, suspended in mid-air. Their rescue 
seemed to be certain. 

It was now that the awful tragedy occurred. 
The wounded fish, with the cunning peculiar 
to its bloodthirsty race, perceived that its 
assailant was on the point of escape. A mo- 
ment more and its plans of revenge would 
be frustrated. With a tremendous effort the 
shark almost threw itself out of the water, 
and catching between its horrid serrated rows 
of teeth the unfortunate boy as he clung to 
the rope, it literally severed its victim into 
two parts, one of which it immediately de- 
voured, and an instant later the remaining 
part shared the same fearful fate. 

At this agonising spectacle a cry of horror 
burst from the appalled spectators. Strong 
men fainted. Some, however, preserved suf- 
ficient presence of mind to render aid to the 
unhappy father, who safely regained the deck 
with the child who had been the innocent 
cause of the catastrophe. 

It would afford me pleasure to be able to 
record the capture of the murderous shark, the 
recovery of the mutilated remains, and their 
decent burial at sea. But one must be true 
to one’s facts. The monster, gorged with its - 
meal, sank slowly into the depths, and the 
saddened crew, as good old John Bunyan 
would have said, saw it no more. 

Thus perished the heroic boy, Volney 
Beckner, at the early age of twelve years, 
and, poor and unknown as he was, he leaves 
behind him a nobler name than many a titled 
leader who has sought the bubble reputation 
at the cannon’s mouth. Short as was his 
life, it was sufficiently long to enable him to 
leave behind him a touching illustration of 
intrepidity, courage, and filial affection which 
has seldom been surpassed, and to offer a 
noble example to the young of all ages. 


“He, dying, left behind a name, 
Grest, though unchronicled by’ fame.” 


AGAINST TIME: A CYCLING STORY. 


By Pavut Bake, 


Author of “ School and the World,” “ The New Boy,” “ The Twu Chums,” ete. 


st summer I was spending a short holi- 
day at my uncle Robert's place on the 
zeof Harley Moor. The house was very 
ely, but, being often full of visitors, by no 
ans quiet. My uncle was a man of resource, 
i never allowed us to feel dull. 
My cousin Mabel’s birthday happening to 
due during my visit. a grand picnic was 
anged. We were to drive to a wood known 
the Pine Head, near which stood the cele- 


| 
| 


i 


ited mansion, Kirby Hall. By Sir George | 


Glyde’s courtesy my uncle received permission 
for us to visit it, a permission but rarely 
accorded. 

The whole household was to share in the 
festivities, except the butler, Pritchard, and 
one maid, who remained to look after tne 
house. The barouche, basket carriage, and 
victoria were all required to accommodate our 
party ; even then there was not quite suffi- 
cient room. 

“ Never mind,” said Uncle Robert, “we can 


hire a horse or two, and you, Tom, can go on 
your bicycle.” 

I made no objection; I was very fond of 
riding, and not easily tired. Without having 
ever succeeded in beating a record, I was able 
to hold my own in most contests, and was 
always handicapped in local races. Besides, 
as I should be able to make my own pace, I 
foresaw I could join whiohever party I pre- 
ferred. : 

I found that I preferred to ride beside the 
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basket carriage, which soon fell rather behind | Hill. It was a warm day, and the ascent took 
‘ more out of me than I expected. But what 


the others. My uncle drove, and by his side 
was seated Mabel. I rode rather close to 
her. 

We were about a couple c‘ miles from home 
when uncle suddenly pulled up. 

“ What is it, papa?” asked Mabel. 


“Awful nuisance, just like me! I've left | 


Sir George Glyde’s letter behind.” 

“ Won't they let us in without it?” 

“No, he’s away from home; it said admit 
bearer and friends. We must turn back.” 

I think I deserve some commendation for 
the part I then took in the discussion. 


“Don’t you think of it, uncle; I'll ride { 
back and catch you up again long before you ; 


reach the wood.” 5 


“Will you, my lad? That's very good of © 


you. We won't drive fast.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind if you do,” I laughed. 
“T can beat Kitty (the pony) by a good many 
laps to the mile.” 


It did not take long for me to reach the | 


house. To save going the whole length of 


the drive I descended in a lane at the back . 


of the kitchen garden. A pony with an empty 
trap was standing by the hedge; I thought I 
might safely leave my bicycle beside it whilst 


I broke through a well-known hole and made | 


my visit to the house. 

I entered at the back unseen. 
went down the passage towards the hall I 
beard men's voices. I stopped short. 

“ Sure everybody’s out, Pritchard ?”” 

«Every man jack, and woman jack too. 
They won't be back all day.” 

“Then I tell you what, mate, let’s have a 
drink before we begin business ; time enough 
to look up the plate afterwards.” 

«« What time does the train go?” asked a 
third individual. 

“Not till 12.10; lot's of time. We can 
get there in twenty or twenty-five minutes 
with the trap.” 

I heard their footsteps approaching. Step- 
ping as quietly asI could, I made my way to 
the back entrance, skirted the garden, plunged 
into the shrubbery, and in another half 
minute was on my bicycle. 


But as I | 


There was not the slightest doubt that the | 


house was to be robbed, and that Pritchard, 
the trusted butler, was the accomplice of the 
thieves ! 

“What could I do? It was two miles to 
the nearest house; if I went there I might 
tind no one home but ladies, for Mr. Appleby, 
the owner, was generally out during the day. 
Kingscote, the nearest village, was four miles 
distant, but if I could get there in time I 
could get assistance for certain. 

1 pulled out my watch—11.29. I would try 
it; ‘twould take all I knew, but I was too 
excited to calculate my chances too closely ; 
I ceuldn’t remain idle whilst I weighed pros 
and cons. 
and started. 

My machine was an “ ordinary,” a 55-inch 
wheel, in good condition, and acapital roadster. 
T had twice ridden from London to Brighton 
and back on it in a day. My four-mile ride 
had put me in good fettle, so I set off with 
hope, if not with confidence. Bar acaidents, 
I ought to do it. 

There were two roads to Kingscote, the old 
and the new; the former considerably the 
shorter, but much steeper. Could I go by the 
old road and return by the gentler ascent ? 

That depended on whether I had the pluck 
or the rashness to ride down Everdean Hill. 
1 had never done so, nor ever heard of any one 
attempting it. The road was narrow, and not 
1oo well kept. But then I should save time, 
if only I reached the bottom safe and sound. 

There was no time for hesitation—I took 
the old road. 

After about a mile and a half of level there 


Had Itime? | 


I threw my coat over the hedge | 


came a slight ascent to the brow of Everdean H 


; Kaye, looked at his watch dubiously. 


chiefly occupied my thoughts was the great 
question how I should manage the descent. 

When I reached the top nota soul was in 
sight. I pulled myself together, set my teeth, 
and began the descent. 

The road was straight for some distance, 
and then curved to the right—not very 
suddenly however. 

Gently enough at first, but the pace soon 
quickened. The brake was a good one, but 
before long it ceased to be of much use. My | 
cap Hew off, and I felt my face cutting the air | 
like a knife. We flew along, I and my 
machine. What an exhilarating sensation it 
was! I felt as I imagine a swallow must feel 
as it shoots through the air. 

Bump! over a stone; it seemed a couple 
of yards before we touched ground again. | 
Another five seconds and I should be round 
the curve. Then, if nothing were in sight, I 
should be safe, for the road soon became 
level again. 

The air rushed by me so fast that I was 
partially deafened. At least, I can only account 
in that way for the fact that I never heard 
the ominous panting of a vast traction-engine 
just round the corner. 

It filled the roadway, dragging behind it 
a mass of some kind which I saw but im- | 


perfectly. There was no time to choose the | 
best course to follow. Instinctively I headed 
my machine straight at the low hedge in 
front of me. There was a ditch on my side 
of it, but we leapt over that as if it had not | 
been there. 

I remember nothing, except being shot into 
the air and turning a somersault. When I 
came to myself I was lying face downwards 
choking on a large haycock. 

A labourer hauled me off by the leg. 

“Better give us warning next time you're 
coming this way, mister,’ he remarked. 
“ Bee’st much hurt? ” 

I was not sure for a few moments. Then 
I found that my head was bleeding, though | 
not badly.. I had hit it against the handle 
of a hay-rake. I was bruised and sore, but | 
luckily, no bones were broken. | 

But my bicycle, in what condition should I | 
find that? A second labourer brought it to | 
me. One handle was badly bent anda couple 
of spokes were snapped, but apparently that 
was all. I’ve never had an accident which 
bade fair to be serious result so lightly. 

I had recovered my senses completely by | 
now. I looked at my watch—11.44. There 
was not a moment to lose. 

Throwing the men a shilling, I scrambled 
back into the road with my machine, taking 
care to choose a point behind the traction- 
engine. Then I mounted again, not so lightly 
as before, and set off once more fox Kingscote, | 
almost despairing now of being in time. For 
a moment I thought of asking the labourers 
to accompany me, but I was only a mile from 
Kingscote now, where I could get a trap and . 
horse, not to mention a constable. 

And now for the first time I recognised 
what a fool I had been. If only I had gone 
direct to the station I could have enlisted the 
porter and station-master, and we could have 
caught the thieves as they drove up with their 
booty. Instead of which, I was scouring the 
country for a constable ! 

T wanted something to cheer me after my 
bodily and mental troubles, and to my great | 
relief I got it. Coming swiftly along the road 
towards me I caught sight of a gig with two 
mea in it. Judge of my joy when I saw that 
they were constables. 

TI explained the situation ina moment. The 
head constable, who told me his name was 


“ Can you ride as fast as I drive, sir?" he 
asked. 


! spilled. 


“Ithink 50.”  ® 
* “Then come along; I can't give you a lilt, 
you see.” 

The fact was evident—I never saw a smaller 
gig; there was barely room for the two imen. 
I might have sat $n the shafts, but it would 
have dragged the mare down badly. 

I warned Kaye of the traction-engine, but 
he was a man of resource. His mate jumped 
down and opened the gate leading into the 
field. 

“Lucky the hay’s cut,” remarked Kaye. as 
he drove quickly amongst the haycocks. I 
kept to the road, seeing there was just room 
for my less bulky vehicle to pass the engine. 

I reached the further gate in time to open 
it for them. 

“Now then, old lady!” exclaimed Kaye, 
“show us what you can do for once! We 
must stick to the new road,” he added, 
“though it’s the longest.” 

The mare certainly was a good one. She 
threw her head forward, and trotted up tha: 
hill gamely. I was hopelessly outdistanced. 
Tired and sore, I made no attempt to ride up 
even the gentler part of the ascent. 

To my surprise Kaye pulled up. 

“Can you stick on if we pull you up?” he 
shouted back. 

“Pll try,” I cried, running to him as fax 
as I-could. 

He held out a loop of rope. I dropped it 
over my handles, and mounted once more, 
the second constable holding the other endcf 
the rope. 

The start came very near upsetting me 
Nor was that the only time I was nearly 
It is by no means an easy matter tc 
keep one’s balance whilst being towed uphill 
behind a gig; it took me all I knew to mazace 
it. If I had taken my feet from the treadle: 
I should have been over the next moment. 

At the brow of the hill Kaye cast me off. 
He glanced anxiously at his watch. 

“We shall barely do it. We must make 
straight for the station, of course. Eleven 
fifty-three, and over three miles to go!” 

He took a short cut down a lane, which was 
not good going for me. I was getting sorer 
every minute; I was permeated with the con- 
sciousness that I shouldn't be able to move 
next day. It was all I could do to keep up 
with the trap, for Kaye drove furiously. Of 
course it was an important business for him; 
it might mean promotion. 

We wasted no time over conversation. The 
mare did splendidly, and I must say Kaye 
showed himself an accomplished whip. 

In sight of the station at last! But, sad 
to say, in sight of the train also. 

It shut off steam as we caught our first 
glimpse of it. We saw it enter the little sta- 
tion. Our chance seemed hopeless. 

The mare hadn’t a spurt left in her, but! 
fancied I had. Trying to imagine I was doin: 
the last lap in a ten-mile race, I bent over th: 
handles, and put on my last ounce. Kaye 
gave a shout as he saw me forge ahead. 

Just in time! I fell off my machine before 
it had stopped, and with my last breath 
shouted “ Stop the train!" 

“ All right, young man!’ cried the guard: 
“ don’t over-excite yourself.”’ 

« Thieves! ’’ I gasped out. 

“Thieves? Where?” 

Luckily Kaye was on the spot in a moment 
to explain. Almost too late, however. 

A man leapt out of the train on the fur- 
ther side and made for the fields. 

“A sovereign to the man who catches 
him!” cried Kaye to a group of Jabonrer 
who had arrived by the train. 

Half-a-d zen set off. Meanwhile Kaye was 
inspecting the carriages, I limping behind 

um. 


It was not difficult to spot the secord 
scoundrel. He sat defiantly waiting for us; 


In the Harbour.—(Drawn by Var.) 
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a heavy square box on the seat was sufficient 
to identify him. It was full of plate and 
-various valuables. 

By the time he was in custody his com- 
anion was in the hands of the yokels, caught 
as he was clambering through a quick-set 
hedge. 


I did not ride home on my machine; I 
couldn't mount it. Nordid my uncle receive 
his precious letter till late in the afternoon. 
I sent 8 man with it on a good horse, with 
instructions to say that I had fallen off my 
machine, but that no damage was done. He 
was forbidden to mention the attempted rob- 


By the Author of “ A Trip down the Thames,” etc., etc. 


PART VII. 


ie Christabel was now slipping over the | put chafing gear on to save the rigging. It 


seas in her own easy fashion, and in the 
mist I sailed her in much closer to the rocks 
than I had intended, but fortunately heard 
the sea breaking on them in time, and put 
her about on the opposite tack about five 
‘o'clock, and stood out for some six miles. 
The mist now began really to clear off as 
the daylight made itself seen, so I told Bill to 
rouse Frank and Jack, and then turn in him- 
self. I was getting thoroughly tired out and 
sleepy after the exertions of the previous 
night, so about eight o’clock, after we had had 
breakfast, Frank took the tiller, while I lay 
down and slept soundly until twelve noon. 
I felt quite fresh after my nap and some 
dinner had been discussed by us three —poor 


O'Reilly, not feeling well enough to sit up, | 


thad some brandy and a biscuit, which he said 
suited his delicate organism better than roast 
beef. 

It began to rain again about four o'clock, 
80, as we had run short of fresh water for 
washing purposes, we stopped up the scuppers 
and caught some on deck. We did not have 
tea until eight o’clock, and, shortly after, the 
wind shifted round to the north, which was 


just the right quarter for us; so I had the | 


reefs shaken out, and in the course of another 
hour the northerly wind was blowing steadily 
over our taffrail, and, with the mainsheet 
eased well off, we were running a straight line 
for home. As the night drew in, the rain 
ceased falling, to our great delight, and we 
had a good scrub down. 

The port watch went below at ten o'clock, 
and by midnight we were abreast of the Long- 
stone Light, which bore west of us, distant: 
about ten miles. 

We were now slipping through the dark 
-water at a good pace, leaving a broad white 
wake astern of us on the heaving sea. 

Bill went below at one o’clock to make a 
-cup of hot coffee for ourselves, which, with a 
buttered biscuit, is, I have found after many 
trials of other things, much better than them 
all, and vastly superior to spirits for keeping 
one warm and comfortable during a night's 
watch at sea. 

The grey light of the early dawn began to 
steal over the sky about three o'clock, and 
Frank and Jack coming up on deck I roused 
the mate, and then two-thirds of the star- 
‘board watch turned in, the other third, con- 
sisting of O'Reilly, having been below since 
we left Granton. 

When I went on deck again about six 
o’clock there was a heavy cross sea on, which 
made her roll a good deal; and Jack had 
marked the log-slate as having passed Coquet 
Island at half-past three, so we were “ making 
tracks,” as the Americans say. 

Blyth passed, we went below to breakfast, 
and tried some tinned stewed beef, which 
turned out excellent. 

Off Souter Point I altered our course to 
south-by-east; but by two o'clock, when we had 
dinner, the favourable breeze had dropped, 
until we lay without making any headway, 
but ‘rolling in the heavy swell, which made 

‘he sails flap and bang about, and we had to 


was very annoying this continual violent 
motion, shaking the yacht through from stem. 
to stern, without going ahead one yard. 

There was nothing to be done, so I got a 
book, and, lying down to read on one of the 
cabin sofas, very soon fell asleep. 

O'Reilly, venturing up on deck soon after- 
wards, was captured by the others, who 
charged him with doing no work and having 
no visible means of subsistence. Accordingly 
they sat him down to mind the tiller and, as 
we were quite becalmed, turned in and left 
him on deck by himself, to his great appre- 
hension and alarm, until about seven o'clock, 
when I turned out, and found him in a very 
nervous state about which way to put the 
tiller, a little breeze having just sprung up. 

The wind rapidly freshened, and by the 
time a rather late tea was over, it was blow- 
ing so fresh that we had to take a reef in. 

It looked very threatening out to windward, 
the glass had gone back, and altogether there 
was every appearance of another dirty night 
in store for us. 

The clouds came scurrying overhead in 
dark masses, and the wind, as it shifted round 
to the east, had a keen, cutting edge to it that 
made an extra coat a real comfort. By mid- 
night it was blowing half a gale, and when 
off Whitby I hove her to, and got another 
reef down and shifted jibs, and about half- 
past three we passed Scarborough about ten 
miles out from the land. 

The dawn broke low down on the horizon, 
which was a promising sign for a finer day, 
and presently the sun rose above the heaving 
hills of green water, and cast its golden rays 
with magical effect on the foaming heads of 
the “ white horses ” around us. 

Thoroughly tired with another night's 
watch on deck, I roused the mate and the 
others, and turned in for a couple of hours. 
I was astonished, on getting up again at 
half-past seven, to find appearances entirely 
changed. 

The sun had disappeared behind a thick 
bank of stormy-looking c!ouds, and the rain 
was falling heavily, while the wind had again 
sunk toa light breeze. 

We were in the midst of a fleet of about 
seventy sail of fishing cobles and smacks, 
mostly hailing from the Yorkshire coast, 
whose tanned sails and streaming hulls dotted 
about gave a lively appearance to the view. 

The rain continued until past nine o'clock, 
when we had breakfast, at which the last of 
our stock of eggs and bacon disappeared ; 
but in another hour it had cleared off, and a 
nice sailing breeze from the north-east sprang 
up, so we shook out our reefs once more, and 
by a quarter-past ten we were off Flam- 
borough Head. 

Taking our departure from here, I shaped 
our course south-by-east for the Dudgeon 
Light, distant some sixty-five miles from us 
on a straight line. 

The cold leg of mutton that Bill put on the 
table at dinner was found to be so extremely 
high and “ gamey” that it had to be thrown 
overboard, to the great delight, I have no 


bery; there was no use in spoiling Mabel’s 
birthds: 


zi . 
I foreot to say that Pritchard was captured 
as he was leisurely packing his portmanteau. 
He intended leaving by the 3.20 train. Sohe 
did, but he was accompanied by Kaye. 
(THE END.) 
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doubt, of numerous fish, while we supplied 
its place with some tinned beef from our sea- 
stock. 

The afternoon was splendid, with a fair 
wind and hot sun. 

We spent a good time after dinner scrub- 
bing decks—not that it was at all necessary, 
but it was pleasant to feel the cool sea-water 
swashing about one’s bare feet; and even 
O'Reilly found the amusement too enticing to 
remain below any longer. 

Soon after tea our favourable wind, which 
had continued steady up till then, suddenly 
dropped, leaving us becalmed. 

A slight swell soon after set in from the 
east, and, being right across our course, we 
commenced rolling rather uncomfortably, 
until, by ten o’clock, I thought it was time to 
do something to save our spars. 

The topmast would spring forward with a 
sudden jerk, enough to fetch it right away 
from the masthead ; so, to prevent it breaking 
off, we got it lowered down, after some little 
difficulty through the fid jamming. Then 
the main-boom began its tricks, threatening 
toknock some of us overboard, until we got 
it pinned down with an extra purchase, and 
occasionally a deck-seat would make a sudden 
lunge across the deck and bark one’s shins, 
and in the meanwhile books, bottles, and 
various odds and ends which had been left 
strewn about the cabin were affording infinite 
amusement and considerable exercise to Jack 
and O’Reilly down below. 

Leaving the mate grumbling at the state of 
things on deck, I turned in about half-past 
ten for a little rest. 

At one a.m. the following morning the 
mate roused me, saying there was less roll 
on, though still calm, and weather looked 
cloudy and very stormy. So I turned out, 
and, calling Bill on deck, the mate retired to 
his beloved berth and much-loved repose. 

A slight easterly breeze soon afterwards 
reached us, enabling us to keep on our 
course over the long swell, which, as the wind 
freshened, got heavier. 

A large steamship going north passed us 
at four o’clock, and I timed my watch 
by it as it struck eight bells, and found 
mine was correct. She formed a fine sight 
in the grey of the early dawn, as she sped 
onwards on her course over the heavy swell, 
at one moment being hid in the trough of 
the sea half way up to her funnels, and the 
next would heave her forefoot and dripping 
keel clear of the water as she rose to meet 
the sea. 

About five o’clock Bill roused the mate, 
and we got the topmast on end again, and 
set up the rigging. 

There were some very nice minced collops 
at breakfast. Bill was really a capital cook, 
and turned out a good many fancy dishes 
very creditably, to our great satisfaction ; but 
he was in the habit of making the coffee so 
strong that we finished our reserve stock 
sooner than I had reckoned on, and this 
morning we found the last spoonful had been 
used, so had to put up with tea, a beverage I 
am not partial to at breakfast 
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The wind having chopped round to the 
south, I altered our course for the Inner 
Dowsing Light. During the morning a large 
porpoise came to the surface close alongside 
the yacht; it was very interesting to watch 
its antics as it swam after some small fish 
through the clear water. We sighted the 
Inner Dowsing at 10.50, and in the course 
of another half-hour the land ahead became 
dimly visible. There was now a good capful 
of wind, which increased rapidly with very 
heavy puffs, and it was as much as she could 
look up to with two reefs down in the main- 
sail, a reefed foresail, and No. 2 jib. I had 
to sail her very carefully as we beat down 
towards Cromer, some of the head seas being 
both heavy and steep. 

Having handled her until seven o'clock, 
I then went below to tea, and found O'Reilly 
very queer again. “It’s all very well you 
fellows laughing, because you can stand it, but 
it's no joke for me,” remarked O'Reilly. “I 
was afraid I should die at first, and now I'm 
afraid I shan't ; I wish some one would chuck 
me overboard.” 

Jack prescribed some cold tea, which 
seemed to freshen him up a bit, and he soon 
began to look a little more cheerful. 

I went on deck again after tea and relieved 
the mate, who turned in, but soon came on 
deck again, grumbling that everything was 
soaking wet in the foc'sle, which I found was 
teally through his own negligence in not 
shutting the forehatch properly, with the 
result that when the next big comber caught 
us, some of it found its way below, to his 
great disgust, and having told him my 
opinion of matters he retired again in a 
sulky mood, like some overgrown child. 

Three large smacks of about fifty tons 
were, like ourselves, under close-reefed can- 


vas, beating down towards Cromer, and it . 


required a careful and constant watchfulness 
in the gathering gloom of the evening, as 
we crossed and recrossed them on different 
tacks. 

Bill had the side-lights up early and the 
binnacle-lamps lit; there was no moon, and 
heavy clouds hid the stars, making the night 
very dark, and I felt extremely glad when I 
saw our three fishing companions bear off 
towards the Lynn Deeps and the land, while 
I stood seawards. 

We tacked off and on all night long, and 


at one o'clock in the morning the sea com- , 


menced to go down, and as we did not seem 
tomake much headway against the strong tide 
and head-wind, I hove her to while Bill helped 
me to set the topsail over the reefed main- 
sail, which I hoped would improve our speed. 
It very possibly did so, but when the dim 
light in the east began to show over the 
horizon, and it got clear enough to see the 
land ahead, we still seemed to be a long way 
off it, so at two o'clock I hove to again, 
while we got the jib in and set our working 
one in its place. 

With that canvas we gained a bit on the 
tide, and by 4.30 were off the little town of 
Cromer, with its church-tower forming a 


capital landmark to those who venture down | 


to the sea in ships on that coast. 

The ancient church of Shipden, of which 
parish in years gone by Cromer formed part, 
was totally destroyed by fire during the reign 
of Henry IV., when the present one was 
built. 

In January, 1665, a part of the cliff, some 
little distance further down the coast, was 
washed away by the action of the sea, and, 
shortly after, some enormous bones were 
discovered, one of which was a leg-bone 
weighing fifty-seven and three-quarter 
pounds, and measuring three feet two inches 
ia length! The doctors settled it was a 
human bone, and, that being so, it would 


make the owner a huge giant some thirteen 


feet high. Perhaps he was one of those that 
“ Jack the Giant-Killer”” came across ! 

I turned in at five o'clock until breakfast, 
which we had about eight, and then pumped 
her out, as she had shipped a good lot of water 
during the night's buffeting with the angry 
ses. Yarmouth, with a quantity of shipping 
lying in the roads, was passed in due course ; 
and Lowestoft came abeam of us by a quarter- 
past nine. 

It being much finer now, we got our big 
balloon-jib out of the sail-room, and set it. 
This was always a powerful-pulling sail on a 
reach, and did good service on this occasion, 
for by half-past three we were off “Onion” 
Spit at Orfordness. Dinner was on the table 
atthe same time, and O’Reilly’s health had 
so far improved that he took his place with 
us for the first time since starting, and did 
good justice to the meal. 

The tide was now running strongly against 
us; but, with all the reefs shaken out, the 
topsail set, and our balloon-jib doing its duty, 
we steadily went ahead, and by six o’clock had 
made the Cork Lightship. While the mate 
steered, we sat chatting over tea, and pro- 
longed that social meal rather longer than 
usual. 

As the sun sank, the wind dropped consider- 
ably ; but by eight o’clock, when we got the 
| side-lights up, we were close to the Gunfleet 
Light, whose red, revolving rays were reflected 
in bright flashes on the dark water beneath. 
In an erratic manner, the breeze freshened 
again, but chopped more round to the south, 
and, as it headed us, ye had to shift our big 
jib and set the working one. 

The condition of our beautiful blue-and- 
white silken burgee, which fair hands at home 
| had lovingly worked for us, was quite lament- 
| able when I hauled it down that evening at sun- 
set; the battle with the breeze over a thousand 
miles of sea had gradually flacked it all to 
ribbons quite beyond repair. 
| Getting, as we were, towards the end of our 
cruise, no one felt any inclination to turn in 
until after we should bring up, as we all 
felt an interest in seeing how far we should 
make that night; so we sat chatting on deck, 
and watching the phosphorescence in the 
water as it sparkled alongside in little jets of 
brilliant light, and then disappeared astern in 
swirling eddies. 
| I steered through the East Swin, and we 
passed the Swin Middle Lightship tothe north- 
! ward, and then, close-hauled, made the 
' Maplin Light by half-past ten. 

Our motive-power then gradually went 
down and dropped to a very light wind, and 
| it seemed a long time before the sheeny- 
looking green rays of the Mouse Light were 
over our quarter and we were leaving it 
slowly astern. 

We kept close in along the edge of the 
Maplin Sands to cheat the tide as much as 
possible; but gradually it got too strong for 
us, and we were at last obliged to let go our 
anchor. All was still and quiet when we 
brought up at midnight about two miles below 
Southend Pier, not a puff of wind was left, 
and the water was as smooth as glass. Having 
got our riding-light up, taken our side-lights 
in, and stowed the sails, we went below to 
supper, which had been purposely postponed 
until then, and many were the jokes and 
yarns spun as the evening—cr rather early 
morning—meal progressed; everybody, even 
including O'Reilly, was in good health and 
spirits, and we had certainly made a good 
day’s run considering the weather; for, reckon- 
ing from half-past four that morning —when 
we were off Cromer—we had run a good 
hundred and thirty miles, which, taking into 
consideration that we had the tide against 
us for a large portion of the time, was not 
bad. 

The next day was to be the last of our holi- 


day; so, with the fixed determination to rise 
early and make the most of it, we finally 
turned in for the rest of the night. ~The 
night’s intentions do not always get carried 
out during the day ; but on this occasion the 
cheery click click of the windlass as Bill 
and the mate got our anchor at half-past five, 
roused those who would otherwise have slept 
on toa later hour regardless of previous ar- 
rangements ; but time and tide would not wait 
for us, and I had roused Bill early. 

It was a lovely morning, with just a little 
breath of air astern, sufficient to fill out the 
creamy folds of our white sails, and send us 
gently along over the clear water which was 
shining under the morning sun. A few vessels 
were dotted about on the horizon astern of us, 
while a couple of large steamers were evidently 
racing to see which should make the mouth 
of the Thames first. The land away down 
by the Isle of Sheppey was faintly visible in 
the blue distance, while ahead the brown sea- 
weed-covered piles of Southend Pier stretched 
out from the shore like the legs of some huge 
sea monster that had accidentally got stranded 
on the mud and was trying to crawl into deep 
water again. 

A pleasant smell of cooking and a rattle of 
dishes made us disappear below about eight 
o'clock, and the bright sun shining down 
through the open skylight gave a very attrac- 
tive appearance to the breakfast table. Drift- 
ing slowly up with the flood-tide—for the wind 
had dropped entirely, and there was a dead 
calm—we floated quietly past Leigh, and the 
Chapman Light was made by ten o’clock. 

A little cat’s-paw sprang up from the west 
about noon, and, being quite in the opposite 
direction to our early morning's breeze, we 
had to beat up for the remainder of the dis- 
tance home. 

By this time numbers of steamships were 
screwing their way up towards London and 
the docks, and the river was fairly alive with 
a large fleet of barges that we had noticed 
earlier in the day coming out from the Med- 
way, and which were now tacking across 
and across, and making a very pretty scene 
with their picturesque tanned sails and little 
bits of brightly-coloured bunting fluttering in 
the breeze. Gravesend Reach was literally 
crowded with shipping as we passed through, 
tacking among numerous large ocean-going 
steamers moored to the buoys in the tideway. 

Greenhithe looked just about the same as 
on the day we started, with the hot sun pour- 
ing down on its red roofs and green trees; a 
few yachts still lay at their moorings, looking 
as if they had been fixed there all the time 
with no one aboard them; but while a good 
distance down St. Clement's Reach we were 
discovered, and caps waved to welcome us on 
our return. 

Another yacht had taken possession of our 
moorings during our absence, so we slid 
gently alongside, and, while the other dropped 
further astern, we made fast, and were once 
more home, and the cruise of the Christabel 
was over. 

The sails were lowered and neatly fur'ed, 
the covers put on, ropes Flemish-coiled on 
deck, the dinghy in the water, and everything 
“ship-shape and Bristol fashion,” as the 
seamen say; and by the time dinner was 
ready, none would have guessed from her ap- 
pearance that she had been away from her 
moorings at all. 

After a very pleasant dinner, at which Bill 
had made great efforts to shine in his culinary 
capacity, and was a great success, came the 
less pleasing job of repacking the luggage ; and 
then, as trains will not wait, and the best of 
friends must part, Jack and O'Reilly bade us 
and the Christabel adieu, with many pro- 
mises to join in another pleasant cru‘se in 
her next season. : 

(THE END.) 
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HOW TO PREPARE AND MOUNT OBJECTS FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


By R. A. R. Bennett, B.A., 


Author of “ How to make an Induction Coil,” “ Electric Lamps and how to trork them,” “ Electro-motors and hoie to make them,” etc. «te. 


PART IV. 


CHAPTER II.—MOUNTING IN FLUID AND BY THE DRY METHOD. 


HW: now given details of the process of ; 


mounting objects in Canada balsam, I 
will proceed in this chapter to tell you how 
to mount objects in the two other ways. There 


are many objects which it would be quite im- | 
possible to mount by the method already | 


given; for example, if one tried to mount a 
vegetable object in this way it would probably 
completely lose its characteristic appearance, 
while an object such as a buttertly’s wing 
would be entirely ruined by the balsam. The 
former would, therefore, be mounted in fluid, 
the latter by the dry method. 

In considering how to mount in fluid, ob- 
viously the most important consideration is 
the preservative fluid in which the mounting 
igs to be accomplished. There are many re- 
cipes for different kinds, all of which have 
their own peculiar value in individual cases ; 
but here I can only give three of the most 
important, on account of space :— 


Preservative Gclatine— 


Gelatine . . + lounce. 
Honey . a - 4 ounces. 
Spirits of wine. + } ounce. 
Creosote . . « 6 drops. 


Glycerine Preservative Fluid— 
Distilled water . + 3 fluid ounces. 
Glycerine . . « 1 fluid ounce. 
Camphorated spirits 
of wine + «+ } ounce. 
To be mixed together and kept in a bottle 


ready for use. This is especially usefal for 
“desmids’’ and alge of all kinds. 


Ralf's Liquid— 
Bay salt . . - 1 grain. 
Alum . . « 1 grain. 
Water . . + Lounce (fiuid). 
To which I add Creosote. 6 drops. 


The first of these formulm is made by coak- 
ing the gelatine till soft, and adding to it the 


honey, which should have been previously - 


raised to the boiling-point in another vessel. 


Then boil the mixture, and when cool add | 


the creosote, which must have been dissolved 
in the spirits of wine. Filter the mixture 
through thick flannel, when it ought to be 
quite clear. 

When required for use the bottle is warmed 
by putting it into a vessel of hot water to melt 
the gelatine. The preparation, whatever it 
may be, is placed in the centre of a clean 
slide, which is also warm, and .a drop or two 
of gelatine allowed to fall uponit. The glass 
cover, also slightly warm, is laid over it in the 
manner given for mounting in balsam. Air- 
bubbles must be carefully excluded ; it is a 
good plan to soak the object for some time in 
a little of the mountant kept fluid in another 
vessel before mounting. The cover is placed 
on pretty quickly, or the drop may solidify ; 
when it is on and the gelatine has set, the 
edges of the glass can be covered with a film 
of Brunswick black, put on with a small 
brush, which will prevent possible accidents 
to the slide. I much prefer mounting objects 
in this or some other medium which sets, as 
fluids are always more or less trouble to deal 
with; however, for very fine objects these 
media are not always suitable, and the mount- 
ing must be done in a fluid. 

To mount in a fluid we require what is 
known as a ‘“‘cell,” i.e. we must have some 
containing-vessel for the fluid built upon the 
glass slide. In the majority of books on the 
microscope one is expected to make the cells 
for oneself of some varnish or other substance, 
which becomes hard when dry, and resists the 
action of the fluid afterwards to be put in it. 


Obviously, if it did not do this, the fluid would 
find its way out in course of time. To make 
a cell in this way take a small brush charged 
with the varnish (Brunswick black is most 
frequently employed, or @ thick solution of 
shellac in naphtha or methylated spirit), and 
make a ring in the centre of the slide with the 
varnish, the size of the glass to be used and 
large enough to contain the object. It must 
now be left for some hours till quite dry, and 
then another ring painted on the top of it, and 
so on; in this way it is evident that a cell as 
deep as is required can be made in time. By 
having a number of glass slides going on at 
once, more can be made in the same space of 
time. Of course, the varnish must be thick 
enough for the successive layers not to run 
on the slide, or it will not be built up pro- 
perly. By means of a “ turntable,” which can 
be bought from any dealer at small expense, 
the operation of making cells is greatly sim- 
plified. Microscopic dealers abound; I have 
dealt with Mr. John Browning, 178 Strand, 
W.C., and Mr. W. F. Stanley, Railway Ap- 
proach, London Bridge, S.E., both very civil 
and obliging; at the same time any other 
dealer of whom you may know will supply 
you with just the same things. 

I must confess that with the natural im- 
patience of youth I always found this process 
of making cells by successive additions of 
varnish took a horribly long time, and I there- 
fore had recourse to the ready-made cells with 
which the dealer will supply you. Those made 
of glass are preferable, as they are not liable 
to be acted on chemically by the preservative 
fluid inside them. 

The cells having been provided it is the best 
plan to fasten several to the centre of glass 


slips so as to be ready for use when required. ° 


This is done by cementing them to the glass | 


by means of “ gold-size,”” which can be ob- 
tained from a chemist, a small quantity being 
painted on one side of the cell, which is then 
laid flat down in the correct position in the 
centre of the slide, and not moved afterwards, 
or it will cause a smear on the glass. 

Scrupulous cleanliness must be observed 
when mounting in either of the three ways, 
as of course any dust or dirt appearing on the 
slide will show very plainly in the microscope. 
To clean the thin cover glasses requires a very 
gentle touch; it should be done with a silk 
handkerchief or piece of chamois-leather. It 
is a good plan to take two cardboard pill-boxes 
and cover the tops with chamois-leather, 
either by glueing over the edge or pushing the 
edge into the underside of the lid, and then 
shutting up the box, which latter plan admits 
of fresh leather being substituted for old when 
required. These chamois-leather buffers can 
now be used to clean the thin glass covers by 
laying one between them and rubbing the 
buffers together; this, of course, will clean 
both sides of the glass, and, being flat, there is 
less likelihood of the buffers smashing the 

lass. 

. A solution of carbolic acid in distilled 
water is also very good for preserving many 
animal and vegetable preparations. Very 
little of the acid will be taken up by the 
water, but that little has a strongly preser- 
vative action. One part of carbolic acid to 
a hundred parts of water is sufficient. The 
acid can be obtained as a brewn fluid from 
any chemist. The crystalline form, which 
can be got from a large establishment, is 
purer. 

Before mounting, the object should be im- 
mersed in some of the solution, and moved 
about in such a way as to get rid of all air- 


bubbles if possible. It is so difficult to do 
this that many mounters employ an air- 
pump for this special purpose. If the reader 
has one, he can easily make use of it. If he 
feels inclined, he can get one for £1 1s. from 
many of the London dealers in scientific 
apparatus, and will find lots of experiments 
that can be performed with it apart from this 
particular use. 

The method of using the air-pump for 
microscopic work is very simple. If the 
slide is placed on a small tripod or wire 
stand of some kind under the receiver, after 
placing the object in the cell filled with fluid, 
on exhausting the air the bubbles will be 
seen to rise from the interstices of the object 
and burst at the surface of the fluid; the 
rarefaction of the air in the receiver, as ex- 
haustion proceeds, drawing them out to fill 
the vacuum with the air therein contained. 
Of course, the further the exhaustion is 
carried the less chance there will be of 
bubbles remaining in the fluid. 

The bubbles having been thus got rid of, 
the next thing is to lower the cover gently 
over the object from one side. The cell having 
been completely filled with the liquid, by which 
means the excess of liquid is ejected and no 
bubble of air remains in the cell, the excess 
of moisture is now to be carefully removed 
from round the outside of the cell by means 
of blotting-paper; but care must be taken 
not to absorb any from the inside of the 
cell, or an air-bubble will of course appear. 
The outside of the cell will then become 
dry in a short space of time, and the object is 
now to be sealed up by means of gold-size or 
thick shellac-varnish, put on with a small 
brush round the edge of the thin glass cover, 
so as to cement it to the cell. The surface 
of the cell may be brushed over with varnish 
before beginning to mount the object, and 
enough will survive the overflow of the fluid 
contained in the cell to act as a connection 
between the glass and the cell, and give 
additional security to the object. 

When the first film of varnish is dry 
another coating must be puton, and this 
repeated until a strong bulwark is erected 
between the fluid and the outer air. The 
slide is then safe when the final coat is dry, 
but must not be roughly handled for some 
time, as, if the cover should happen to get 
dislodged, the object might be irretrievably 
ruined. ; 

Sections are amongst the most interesting 
objects for the microscope, and, if of animal 
or vegetable tissues, must be mounted in 
fluid as described. A description of the sort 
of object whence to cut sections would 
take up too much space here; but the 
method may be indicated, and for further 
details you must refer to a standard book on 
the subject, such as Dr. Lionel Beale’s 
“ How to Work with the Microscope.” Seec- 
tions of soft substances are generally made 
by means of an instrument known as 
“Valentine’s knife.” This simply consists 
of a knife with two blades, which are 
mounted so close together that on simply 
drawing the knife across any soft object a 
section is formed between the blades. The 
blades are pressed closely together by means 
of screws, and on cutting a section it is re. 
moved from between them by taking out the 
serews and separating the blades of the 
knife. The blades must be kept perfectly 
clean, as, like a razor, if they get rusty, the 
knife will be spoilt. After using each time 
the blades must be washed in water, ang 
dried with a soft cloth or piece of wash_ 
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leather; and if any water gets between the 
blades it is quite essential to take them apart 
and clean them separately. 

As dust is the ruin of microscopic slides, 
you should provide yourself with a few glas 
shades to protect objects between whiles, 
especially after being in the fluid on the 
slide before mounting. Green glass “ pro- 
pagating glasses ” answer well for this pur- 
pose, and can be got cheap (from 2d. to 5s.) 
at any glass warehouse. Watch-ylasses are 
also very useful for holding objects in tluid. 
Cheap ones cost as little as 1s. a dozen from 
the watchmakers. 

Sections of hard substances, such as bone, 
coral, &c., canot be made with a knife, as 
above, but are far harder to manipulate. 
The best plan is to cut as thin a section as 
possible with a atrong knife, and then to 
cement it with Canada balsam to the centre 
of a glass slide. When dry the slide is held 
tightly, and the object ground down by hold- 
ing against a grindstone till it becomes 
transparent. The balsam can now be dis- 
solved by soaking the slide in turpentine. and 
the object will then float off, and can be re- 
mounted in Canada balsam or dry, as the 
case may require. 

Slides are now sold with “excavated 
cells""—i.e., the centre of the slide is hol- | 
lowed out into a cavity, and this cavity acts | 
asacell, over which the thin glass cover is , 
cemented when the object and fluid, if any, 
has been placed in the cavity. These slides ' 
are of course a great advance on those with 
cells built up on them, as there is far less 
danger of breakuge, and no danger at all of 
the fluid leaking out at the bottom, which 
may happen if the cells formerly described 
are not carefully constructed. Like most « 
other good things, however, they are more 
expensive than the old sort. In the cata- 
logue of Mr. T. D. Russell, 78 Newgate 
Street, E.C., they are quoted at 3s. per . 
dozen, 

For arranging delicate objects in fluid or : 
balsam you must have some needles of dif- 


iE the early days of the New England settle- 
mente, Governor Joseph Dudley of Massa- 
chusetts saw an able-bodied but half-naked 
Indian idly looking on, while his (the go- 
vernor’s) men were toiling like niggers. 
Quoth Dudley, “Why don’t you work and 
getsome clothes to your back?” Replied 
the Indian, “« Why you no work yourself?” 
Rejoined Dudley, touching his forehead, “I 
work head-work. But come, now, if you'll 
killa calf of mine, I'll give you a shilling.” 
The Indian accepted the offer, killed the 
animal, then stood with his hands folded, 
looking on, as before. Thereupon Dudley 
asked him why he didn’t finish the job by 
skinning and dressing the calf ready for the 
butcher. “No, no, Gobonsh,” replied the 
Gavage ; “ you give me shilling to kill calf. 
Am he no dead?” Dudley smiled, and gave 
the man another shilling to flay and quarter 
thecalf. And thus began a series of dealings, 
in which the redskin generally proved himself | 
more than a match for the white. At last 
Dudley, meeting him one morning, said to 
him: “I can’t make out, Arrowpoint, how 
you contrive to outwit me so often!” Quoth 
Arrowpoint, patting his forehead with his 
. “ Headwork, Gobonah, head- 
work!” 
When the town of Litchtield, Connecticut, 
still consisted of a few log-huts, a wandering 
Indian, wasted with hunger, and scarce able 
to drag one limb after the other, limped to 


: effect. 


ferent sizes provided with small wooden 


handles. These can be bought ready fixed, 
but it is more economical to make them one- 
self, which is easily done by inserting the eye 
end in a small circular slip of wood with a 
pair of pincers. 
great use when the object is small, and every 
boy who is fond of this work should always 
have in his pocket a lens provided with two 
or three glasses, which can be used together 
or independently at will, in order to be able 
to examine any object of interest that he 
may discover during his walks abroad. The 
price of these varies from two to four shil- 
lings, according to the number of lenses in- 
cluded in them. 

Our next consideration is the mounting of 
objects by the third method— simply as 
they are, dry, without addition of fluid or 
balsam. This is the simplest of all the 
methods, and calls for no effort of genius; 
but, for all that, it is possible to turn out a 
badly-arranged slide by this method, and 
equally possible, with care, to turn out one 
that will do you credit. Some workers 
simply take one of the paper covers (sold 
gummed, ready for use) and stick it down 
over the glass cover, which is placed above 
the object; but this is an untidy proceeding, 
and does not look well the other side of the 
slide. I prefer to cover the whole slide with 
coloured paper. which gives a much neater 
A hole is, of course, cut in that part 
of the coloured paper which will come under 
the object when it is pasted on to the slide. 
The object having been placed in position, 


* with or without a cell, according to its size, the 


glass is placed over it, and the centre of the 
gummed paper cover is then placed so that the 
object shows through, and the cover gummed 
down. It is better to pay a little more for 
paper covers which have the holes in the 
centre ready cut out, for, as this is done by 
machinery, it is far neater than if one at- 
tempts to do it for oneself with a pair of 
scissors, and it is a difticult job to achieve at 


(To be continued.) 


SOME INDIAN YAENS. 
By Pui Kent, B.a. 


the door of the only inn at nightfall, and 
humbly begged for something to eat and 
drink. The surly hostess bade him begone 
for a lazy, drunken, worthless loafer on whom 
she wasn’t going to throw away her scanty 
earnings. But a settler named Browne, sit- 
ting in the tavern, took pity on the poor 


wretch, and promised to pay for what he ate : 


and drank. The meal over, the Indian rose, 
and, heartily thanking his benefactor, quietly 
departed. 


Several years afterwards Browne had oc- { 


casion to travel some miles into the virgin 
forest which then stretched between the clear- 
ings round Litchtield and the town of Albany. 
On his journey he was captured by an Indian 
scout, and carried otf to Canada. On reach- 
ing the head-quarters of his captor’s tribe on 
the south bank of the St. Lawrence, he was 
handed over to an old squaw in place of a 
son whom she had lost in the war then raging 
between her tribe and the English settlers. 
With her he spent the winter; faring, how- 
ever, more like a slave than a son. Next 
summer, while toiling alone in the forest, he 
was hailed by a stalwart and warlike-looking 
Indian, who, coming up to him, bade him 
meet him at a certain place at noon that day 
week. Though somewhat distrusting the 
strange Indian’s intentions, Browne promised. 
But ere the appointed day arrived, his heart 
failed him. A fortnight later the same In- 
dian again surprised him at his lonely task, 


Pocket magnifiers are of | 


dealers in microscopic goods; they have 
spaces at the end for the name of the object 
to be inserted. Some cover the slides on 
which objects are mounted in Canada bal- 
sam with these papers, but I much prefer 
myself to leave them plain, fastening a label 
; &t each end. If paper covers are used the 
slides can be of plain glass; if no paper is 
to be put on it the glass should have the 
edges ground, to avoid cutting your fingers. 
Whether the paper cover is fastened on it 
or not, it is usual to mount the object in the 
middle of the slide. The best plan is to 
have a gauge wherewith to judge the centre of 
the slide. To make this take a piece of thick 
cardboard, and from it cut a piece the exact 
size of a slide. Now from opposite corners 
tule straight lines, and the spot where these 
intersect will be the centre of the cardboard 
slide. (You can prove this some day when 
you are in want of a “ rider’’ for Euclid !) 
Having now got the centre of the card- 
board, you can put every slide on the top of 
it, so that it just coincides with the edges of 
the cardboard, and then the object can be 
placed on the spot where the lines cross. 
You are thus certain of always getting the 
object central, and in the middle of the hole 
of the paper cover. The illustration will 
show you how the slide looks when finished. 


Fic. 6.—SLIDE COMPLETED. 


This is, I think, all that is necessary to be 
said on the subject of mounting. In the 
next chapter I intend to guide you to afew 
typical objects especially worthy of your 


notice, and to tell you how you may procure 


all, These covering papers are sold by all | them and view them when procured. 


; and gravely rebuked him for not keeping 
! tryst. Browne began to stammer some lame 
! excuse, which the Indian warrior cut short 

by bidding him meet him at the appointed 

place and hour on the following Thursday. 
| Browne once more pledged his word; and 
' this time he redeemed it. On reaching the 
| trysting-place he found the Indian at his 
| post, armed with two guns, ammunition, and 
| a pair of knapsacks. Sharing his load with 
| his white companion, he turned his face 
southwards and led the way, telling Browne 
to follow him in perfect silence. Thus they 
marched for several days, shooting the game 
which fell in their way, and kindling a fire at 
night to cook it and keep off the wolves and 
bears while they slept. At length, after a 
wearisome march, his silent guide led him 
one morning to the top of a hill, and bade 
him look below. Browne obeyed, and joy- 
fully recognised the clearings of Litchfield, 
studded with scattered farms. After eyeing 
him for a moment in silence, the Indian 
opened his lips to utter the first full sentence 
that passed them during the whole twelve 
days’ march. ‘“ You forget Indian. But In- 
dian no forget his friend—never! Yonder,” 
pointing to the town, “you save me from 
starving years ago! Now I pay you. Go 
home!” With that he wrung the English- 
man’s hand, ran down the hill, plunged into 
the forest, and was seen no more. 

An Indian chief, being on a visit to Sir 
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William Johnson, said to him one morning 
at breakfast, “Last night me dream you give 
me fine suit of soldier’s clothes.” Now, Sir Wil- 
liam well knew that Indian etiquette required 
either host or guest to make over anything 
thus indirectly begged. So the coveted uni- 
form forthwith changed owners. Somemonths 
afterwards, the chief repeated his visit. And 
now came Sir William’s turn to dream. He 
dreamt that his guest freely gave him a large 
tract of land over the price of which they had 
long been haggling. On hearing the dream, 
the chief solemnly replied, “The landis thine. 
But we no dream any more.” 

An Indian deacon of Natick was asked why 
the youths of his tribe, reared in English 
households to be industrious and sober, so 
often turned out drunken vagabonds on re- 
joining their kith and kin. He sententiously 
replied: “Tucks will be tucks, for all old 
hen hatch 'em !” 

An English trader succeeded in selling a 
large quantity of gunpowder to an Indian, by 
assuring him that it was grain that would 
yield a hundredfold, like wheat, if carefully 


sown. Away went the Indian to sow his 
powder ; full of glee at the notion of raising . 


enough for his own use and to supply his 
neighbours at a large profit. Still, on finding 
by experience how he had been duped, he 
held his tongue and bided his time till he 
reckoned the trickster must have clean for- 
gotten the trickery. The Indian then went 
to the trader's store and bought five pounds’ 
worth of goods on trust. The time for pay- 
ment having come, the dealer trotted off to 
his customer’s dwelling to demand his due. 
“Good!” exclaimed the latter. “But my 
powder no yet sprouted. Me pay you when 
me reap him.” He kept his word ! 

A Delaware Indian once shot a bear through 
the backbone. The animal fell, and set up a 
most plaintive wail. The hunter, instead of 
firing again, ran up to the bear, and thus ad- 
dressed it. ‘“Harkee, bear, you coward ; no 
warrior, as you feign to be. Were you war- 
rior, you show it by your firmness, no wail and 
whimper like old woman! You know, bear, 
our tribe’s at war, and your tribe began it. 
You have found the Delawares too strong for 
you, and you have gone sneaking about in the 
woods stealing Delawares’ hogs. 
this very time you have hog’s flesh in your 
stomach. Now, had you conquered me, I bear 
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it bravely, and die like true warrior. But you, 
bear, lie here and whimper, and disgrace your 
tribe by your cowardice.” 

“T rejoice,” said a missionary clergyman 
to the chief of the Little Ottawas, ‘“ that you 
yourself drink no whisky. But it grieves me 
to find that your people drink it so freely.” 
“True!” rejoined the chief, fixing his 
glittering brown eye upon his interlocutor. 
“ Ottawas use much whisky, but they no make 
it.” 

When General Lincoln went to make 
with the Creek Indians, one of the chiefs of 
the tribe asked him to seat himself on a log. 
He complied, and the chief then begged him 
to move a little further towards the end. The 
general again complied, and was surprised 
to hear the request repeated. However, he 
humoured the Indian’s whim, and moved 
and moved till he reached the end of the 
log. But still came the old request, ‘‘ Move 
further.” ‘ Move further I can’t,” quoth the 
general. “Just so with us!” replied the 
chief, with a sardonic smile. “You have 
pushed us back to the big waters. And still 


| you bid us ‘ Move further.” We can move no 


more.” 


SOME CRICKET CURIOSITIES IN 1890. 


A foe the third year in succession I have to | 
mention as one of the characteristics of | 
the past season, its dampness. Unless the 
clerk of the weather soon sees his way to | 
alter matters I shall have to reverse the order 
of affairs and note a dry season—when we | 
do get one—as a curiosity. 1890 has been | 
terribly wet and disappointing, the rain in- 
terfering with, and in some cases altogether 
stopping, matches over and over again; but 
if Jupiter Pluvius has an antipathy to our 
grand national game, and has intended to 
put an end to it altogether, he has not suc- | 
ceeded, and the love of cricket is as rampant 
in the breasts of the majority of English 
boys as ever. I feel myself justified in mak- 
ing this statement from some of the per- 
formances of boys during the past season 
which I have jotted down, and this paper 
being intended for the B.O.P. they shall have 
the first place. 

It would almost seem as if wet wickets 
suited the youngsters, for there have been 
higher scores this year than I ever remem- 
ber having seen before. Taking the totals of 
the innings first, Wellingborough Grammar 
School has made its mark, for on May 26 the 
school, masters and boys’ eleven, scored 403 
against All Saints, Wellingborough; and two 
days later, on the 28th, the boys’ eleven scored 
252 (E. H. Fryer 106) against the 25 and 40 
of Bedford County School; and on May 31 
the same eleven scored 193 against Stamford 
Grammar School, when E. H. Fryer made 
100 ; and yet again, when later in the season 
the same school, masters and boys’ eleven, 
played Finedon, they scored 411 against the 
latter's 34. Another big thing was accom- 
plished by the Elstree boys (and small boys, 
too, for it is only a preparatory school), when 
they scored 212 for the loss of two wickets 
(T. Ferris not out 110, V. Swete not out 73) 
against Christ’s College, Finchley, on May 28. 
On May 26 Forest School, knocked up 331 
against W. M. Guy's eleven, and on May 24 
Dulwich College made 301 (C. M. Wells, 124) 
against Tunbridge School. But the biggest 
score of all was made on July 30 and 31 by 
the Eettesian Lorettonians, which I believe 
to be a school eleven, against Liverpool, 
when they compiled 563 for six wickets 
(M. R. Jardine 217). When Repton School 
played Malvern College on June 27 and 28, 
for the former R. C. N. Palairet made 172 
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out of 347. And on May 14, G. Russell : 


Wright made 183 not out for Dorset County 
School v. Dorchester Depét. Such batting 
as the above gives satisfaction to all lovers 
of cricket, whether young or old, because it 
shows we have good material coming on to 
fill up the gaps when older and more famous 
players drop out of the ranks. But it is not 
only with the bat that success has been at- 
tained among the youngsters. They have 
deadly bowlers as well, as witness the match 
between Wellingborough Grammar School 
and Bedford County School already men- 
tioned, when E. H. Fryer got six wickets for 
twelve runs, performing the hat trick, and 
J. F. Fernie four for eight, while in the 
second innings Battams obtained eight for 
sixteen. And again in the match against 
Stamford Grammar School, also mentioned 
before, E. H. Fryer in the first innings took 
seven wickets for no runs, and in the second 
J. F. Fernie took nine for fourteen. I may 
perhaps here mention that the headmaster 
has most kindly supplied me with the averages 


of the team for the past year, from which , 


it appears that Fryer, the captain, has an 


average for 14 innings of 36-7, and has taken | 
57 wickets for 405 runs at an average of 7°6, © 


while J. FE. Fernie has secured 61 wickets for 
644 runs at an average of 10°34—perform- 
ances which for boys are remarkably good. 
J. M. Marshall playing for Tunbridge School 
v. M.C.C. on June 14, took 7 wickets for 
12 runs, another excellent performance con- 
sidering the batsmen opposed to him. Keith, 
playing for Abbey School, Fort Augustus v. 
Inverness College, after making 61 took 7 
wickets for 3 runs. And another startling 
performance was that of Harris when playing 
for the Philberds (boys) v. Cordwalles on May 
24; with his first three balls he took three 
wickets. As a contrast to big scoring I may 
mention the match Kent College v. St. Augus- 
tine’s College, when the former played a first 
innings of O and a second of 50. That was 
a big smite of Fry’s which he made for 
Repton School v. Burton on May 31, 8 seven! 
without an overthrow ; and what glorious ex- 


citement there must have been towards the — 


end of the match Bedford Grammar School 
v. Dulwich College on June 14, when the 
former won by one run! Before leaving the 
subject of boys’ cricket I can’t help calling 
attention to the début of A. C. Maclaren for 


his county, Lancashire, in first-class cricket. 
Last term he was captain of Harrow, and in 
the match with Eton his batting showed de- 
cided promise. He was asked to play for his 
county v. Sussex, and scored 108. 

And now it is time to leave school cricket 
for cricket in general. The writing the name 
of Sussex just now reminds me it has done 
the worst of any county, either first or second 
class, this year, having played 12 matches, of 
which it has lost 11, ten of them by more 
than an innings, and won one; while Surrey 
finds herself again, for the fourth consecutive 
year, champion county, with 9 wins, 3 losses, 
and 2 draws out of 14 matches played. So- 
mersetshire, at the head of the second-class 
counties, has a most remarkable record: 12 
matches played, 11 won outright, and 1 drawn. 
A balance-sheet like this takes some beating. 

But I find I am wandering from my text, 
which is “ Curiosities of Cricket,” and must 
hark back, though I feel called on to make no 
apology for mentioning the doings of Somer- 
setshire. Perhaps the greatest curiosity of 
the year occurred in the M.C.C. and Lanca- 
shire match on May 22, when Whitehead, in 
delivering a ball to Hornby, let it slip from 
his fingers, and it rolled 6 or 7 yards across 
the pitch; Hornby sprang forward to hit it, 
but before he could reach it Whitehead had 
dashed forward, picked it up, and thrown it 
to the wicket-keeper, who put down Hornby’s 
wicket, and appealed for a run-out, Hornby, 
on the other hand, claiming to have been ob- 
structed by the field. It was a knotty point, 
and the umpires consulted, when they gave 
their decision that Hornby was not out. 
Another curiosity happened in this match, 
when N.C.C., having won the toss, lost 3 
wickets without scoring a run, and 7 wickets 
for 8 runs. An uncommon incident much re- 
sembling one I mentioned last year occurred 
in the Freshmen’s match at Oxford on May 8 ; 
Jones and Palairet were in, when the latter 
hit a ball hard back, it bounded off the bowler 
into the wicket, and Jones, who was backing 
up, was out. It is not often one hears of am 
umpire reversing his decision, and yet this 
happened in the Kent and Australian match, 
when the umpire gave Barrett run out, and 
then recalled his decision. There was also 
another case in the match between Kent and 
Surrey, when Abel imagined he had been 
caught in the slips, and walked off to the 
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Pavilion, only to be sent back by some of his 
companions to appeal, when he was given in. 

This year is remarkable in that two records 
have been broken, the first in the Notts v. 
Sussex match on May 165, 16, and 17, when 
Shrewsbury scored 267 and Gunn 196, a part- 
nership of 398, the previous best having 
been 340, made by K. J. Key and H. Phillip- 
son in the Oxford and Middlesex match of 
1887. The second record was also against 
Sussex, when Cambridge scored 703 for 9 
wickets, the former record having been 698 
for the full side made against this unfortunate 
county by Surrey in 1888. This innings isa 
long way the biggest of the year. There have 
been a good many big ones, and from my 
rough notes I can count one of 700 or 
over, one of 600, six of 500, and over 30 of 
400, and some of the latter made for the loss 
of a comparatively small number of wickets. 
The Sth of June was a red-letter day for ‘slip,’ 
no less than 16 catches in first-class cricket 
alone being made by that very useful fielder : 
Trumble caught 5 at Cambridge, Abel caught 
6 at Leicester, and 5 of the Notts men fell 
victims there at Gravesend. Writing about 
catches reminds me of the ill-fortune of Sher- 
win in the Notts and Surrey match on 
August 4, 5, and 6, when, having caught 5 at 
the wickets, he received a severe blow on the 
nose, 

It would seem that cricket rans in the 
blood of the Robinsons, for I have noted down 
a match at Backwell House on August 5, 
when the Robinson family made 416 runs for 
7 wickets against R. Ford’s eleven; and quite 
late in the season the Christopherson team op- 
posed an eleven at Blackheath, but I have not 
the result before me. There have not been 
any great number of big individual scores, but 
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F. Atkins’s innings for Hundred of Hoo v. 
Incogniti on June 11 and 12, when he made 
103, including six 6's, deserves to be men- 
tioned. 

If there have been big totals there have also 
been small ones, and the only wonder is there 
have not been more considering the wetness of 
the season. The batsmen were evidently not 
at their ease in the M.C.C. and Sussex match 
on May 12, when the respective scores were 
57 (Horsley 45) and 36, and 41 and 53 for 6 
wickets; and on the same day Surrey, by 
making 183, defeated Leicestershire with 55 
and 48 in one day. The Surrey and Lanca- 
shire match on June 9 and 10 was also pro- 


103, and Lancashire 61 and 50. Sussex again 
scored very badly against Lancashire’s 246 for 
2 wickets on July 1 and 2, when they could 
only total 35 and 24. . 

And now we must take a glance at what the 
bowlers have been doing. S.M. J. Woods for 
Cambridge took every wicket in the second 
innings of C. J. Thornton's eleven on May 12 
and 13, at an average of a fraction under 7 
apiece. Mr. Davey performed wonders on 
June 5 when he played for Bickley Park v. 
Beckenham. His analysis for the second in- 
nings read 5 overs, 0 runs, 5 maidens, 6 wick- 
ets, and in the two innings he took 11 wickets 
for 18 runs. Inthe Kent v. Surrey match on 
August 28 and 29 Martin only took 3 wickets 
in the first innings, but he took them with 
consecutive balls. There wasa real curiosity 
in the English bowling in the England and 
Australia match of August 12and13. In the 
first innings Martin took 6 wickets for 50, in 
the second 6 for 52. Lohmann took in the 
first innings 3 for 34, in the second 3 for 32. 
Sharpe in the first 1 for 8, in the second 1 for 


ductive of small scores, Surrey making 69 and | 


I—In Poultry-Run, Aviary, Rabbitry, etc. 
By Gorpon StaBLes, M.D., B.N. 


‘aE POULTRY-RUN.—If not the coldest, December is, 
asarule, the dreariest and darkest month in all 
the year—I feel inclined to add, the wettest. Many 
boys may also say, “the jolliest.”” Aren't there school 
holidays in it ? isn’t there Christmas in it ? also geese 
and tarkeys in it—cooked,I mean? Of course there 
are ; and lote of other nice things as well, with—who 
knows ?—doctor's stuff to follow. But we must have 
our fowls alive as well as dead and on the table. It is 
cur bounden duty, also, tc see well to their comfort. If, 
therefore, we haven't finished all repairs a month and 
more ago, let them be; done forthwith. Hens that are 
ket in draught or wet are not only subject to discom- 
forts and diseases of different kinds, but they positively 
goofflaying. This is a pity, because a young fowl that 
cannot pay for her food ié not worth keeping. The 
food, certainly, has a deal to do with the laying 
vapacity ; but not all, for, if miserable, cold, and 
wretched, she gets weakly—then good-bye to the egga. 
The best food for causing a hen to lay is a mixture—as 
I have often told you—of soft food from the table, with 
boiled , meaty scraps chopped fine, lean pariogs 
from the butcher, or bullock’s lights. They must have 
itabout half dry in the morning, and no more than they 
tat greedily. A little hemp in winter's cold, and ground 
chillies, Always a handful of grain before oe to 
roost. This keeps the strength up all night. z iave 
all in good form, see that each has a proper share. 

To fatten: pen up, and feed four times a day on 
boiled oatmeal and milk, flour and suet, boiled rice and 
treacle, ete, But be regular in your feeding, and be 
sure the bird is warm at night. You will see this is 
almost four feeding, and boys who want to fatten 
themselves may take a hint as to how to do it. 

‘Sell off all surplus stock ; overcrowding is a mistake 
in more ways than one. It adds to expense in the run, 
aml breeds disease. So beware! It is too soon yet, of 
course, to think much of the breeding season. ter 
make up your minds, however, about the kind of stock 
you intend to keep, and be Remember, too, 
that, as soon as thie weather will permit, fowls may be 
st in cosy corners. A nice young pullet in early 
spring 1s a delicious dish. So is a young duck, and 
wore valuable. In frosty weather see that the water 
does not get frozen in the run, 


TuE PiGEOX-LorT.—There may be many things to 
attend to in the loft as well asin tle run; but stud: 
yoar sanitary arrangements of all thit:gs, and feed well, 
The breeding season is long way auead yet, so be- 
winners will have plenty of time to manufacture dove 
cot and get ready lofta. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 
DECEMBER. 

Although the more ordinary pigeons, such as runts, | 
tumblers, etc., are safest to start with, it is always best 
to have even these well up in points and properties, 
So it is a good plan to purchase only from well-kuown 
prize-winners. Shows are so common all over the 
country now that itis not difficult to get a marked 
catalogue after a show is over. You thus secure the 
names and addresses of cod breeds, and there you are! 
There are many ailments incidental to this inclement 
month and to the months to come, Perhaps no one 
et ever succeeded in curing @ pigeon that was really 
il. Prevention is better than cure. Clean food, clean, 
soft water, and dry, clean loft, freedom from draughts, 
ventilation, and the digestive mixture called “salt cat” 
will keep your birds strong and healthy. I am con- 
vincel that all breeders would greatly consult their 
interests by taking good care of the loft during the 
three months or go that precede the breeding season. 
| Good stock never can be bred from weakly parents. 
This rule runs all through creation, so don't forget it. 
Salt-cat is a mixture of gravel, lime from old walls, and 
| rough salt. wetted or damped with brine. By the wav, 
I heard of a boy the other day who fell in love wifh 
one of the neighbour's kittens, caught it, killed it, 
! cooked it, salted it, and hung it by the tafl among his 
' pigeons, "I don't think that boy will ever be Editor of 
the B. 0, P., nor even President of the United States. 

Tue Ragsitry.—Keep your pets dry and warml: 
bedded above everything. “An oatmeal-and-bran_masi 
is acapital supper in cold weather, Not too hot, Warm 
milk is sometimes grently appreciated. Water, rabbits 
snould always have, though some there be who deny 
it. Good grain aud succulent roots will complete 
the bunnies’ comfort. Only don’t leave old stale pieces 
of cabbage and roots about. Note this, please: a rab- 
bitry should never smell sour or disagreeable. 

THE AVIARY.—Just keep all sweetand clean. Culti- 
vate the excellent habit of attending to your birds’ 
wants before you take your own meal. Much useful 
time could now be put in during the holidays in prac- 
tising binlcage making, or in building an outdoor 
aviary. This last would have to be in a sheltered 
corner, say between two walla with a south-western 
exposure. Being arranged corner-fashion thus, you 
need less material. It should be prettily thatched, and 
wild convolvulus planted to partly screen it in summer, 
and, with a summer scat near it, you will have a de- 
lightful place to read in during your spare time. 

Tux KeENNRL.—Ontdoor dogs will want their kennels 
seen to, if shis work is not already done, Mind, arotten 
floor always holds the damp. Bed well, feed well, and 
exercise; but keep out of the water. Dogs suffer a 
deul during the winter months from neglect, exposure, 


carelese, or what I might call forgetful, feeding, and 
\ from the galling, irritating cain, Surely the kindly 


10. It would be difficult to come across two 
innings where the bowling was so similar. 

Close finishes often provide curiosities, and 
there have been several of these this year. 
On May 27 Derbyshire beat Essex by 8 runs, 
and on June 3 Surrey beat Derbyshire by 28. 
On August 8 Felixstowe beat the Herons by 
7 runs one minute before time. Yorkshire 
beat Surrey on August 23 by 15 runs, and on 
June 27 Somersetshire snatched a victory 
from Hampshire by 2 runs. And for the 
most exciting fmish of the year we must look 
to Somersetshire and Middlesex on August 21 
and 22. It was a tremendous struggle all 
through. Somersetshire went to the wickets 
first, and scored 107. Middlesex answered 
with 108. Somersetshire then made 127, 
leaving Middlesex 127 to get to win. They 
made 121 of these, and still had 3 wickets to 
fall. How Somersetshire played up is a mat- 
ter of history now, and their prowess was 
rewarded, for the last of these three wickets 
fell when only 5 of the 6 runs required had 
been obtained, leaving the match a tie, and 
the Somersetshire record still unsullied by 
defeat. It was a grand match all through, 
and few there are, I am sure, who are not glad 
that it ended as it did. 

And now lack of space warns me I must 
stop. I am aware I have not mentioned all 
the curiosities of the season. Some of my 
readers may know of others which I have 
omitted, but I think I have set out the chief 
ones, and among them perhaps some that had 
escaped their notice. At any rate, we must 
part company for the present, and in doing so 
Jet us express a hope, which I doubt not will 
be echoed by all lovers of cricket, that the 
next season may prove more propitious in the 
matter of weather than the last. 


creature, 60 faithful and so true, who meets our ap- 
proval each morning with every expression of affection 
and goodwill, deserves better treatment. See to it that 
yours gets this, else you fail in your duty, and are selfish 
and cruel. 


Tue KitcHes GARDEN.—Be busy in open weather 
preparing for spring work. Not a weed ought to be 
seen, uot a path bed or border left unsightly, not a bush 
left untrimmed. During hard frost, wheel out and 
spread manure, ready to dig in a€ soou as the ground is 
soft. It isa mistake, however, Jeaving manure spread 
out long ; its principal gases are thus lost, and it becomes 
inert and useless, 


THE FLOWER AND WINDOW GARDRXS.— Keep every- 
thing ship-shape. You may profitably employ your 
spare time in the manufacture of what I may call garden 
luxuries, such as rustic seats in cosy corners, trellis 
work, rustic arches, window boxes, or you may plan out 
anew garden. Only do not attempt too much. If you 
have a large garden it becomes a weedy cncumbrance, 
and seldom, if ever, a pleasure. 


II.—Entomology. 
By Rev. Tueopore Woop, F.£.8. 


Although winter has now come upon us in earnest, 
there is still a fair amount of outdoor work to be done. 
One or two moths even are abroad, and may be found 
whenever the air is mild and the wind comes from 
either the south or west. There is the December 
moth (Petlocampa populi), for instance, which sita on 
fences and tree-trunks by day, and comes to the lamy 
poste by night. The Mottled Umber (Hibernia defo- 
tiaria) and the two Winter Moths (Cheimatobia bru- 
mata nud boreata) bear it company ; but you must look 
for the wingless females on their food-plants (oak, haw- 
thorn, nut, sloe, and birch) after dark. Generally they 
are too plentiful, and farmers and gardeners are driven 
to all sorts of expedients to protect their fruit-trees from 
the ravages of the caterpillars, These wingless females, 
by the way, are best mounted upon clean white card,with 
the gum-tragacanth, mixed to the consistency of a jelly, 
which is used for setting beetles. 

You will, of course, be digging for pup at every 
opportunity. Later on in the season the mole will have 
gone his rounds, while numbers of pups will have 
perished from other causes, and you may as well leave 
your trowel and boxes at home. Unless you want to 
“force” your pupe—which is always a rather risky 
experiment—do not keep them in a warm room. The 
best plan is to place them upon a layer of sand at the 
bottom of your Preeding-eage, or even a good-sized deal 
box, and then to put them in an outhouse, where they 
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will be protected from the damp. Every now and then, 
it is true, they will require a little moisture; but this 
must never plied to the bape themselves, for fe: 

i lamp the sand between them, or p 
a few pieces of wet moss in the box. And be specially’ 
careful to avoid interfering with the pups more than 
is actually nece They are delicate creatures, 
and a v y will result in a hopeless 
* cripple. 
The coleopterist may 


nd beetles in plenty, no matter 
When the ground 
is soft let him dig e ves, fences, and walls, 
where a rich harvest. will await him. I have often 
turned up beetles at the bottom of a fence in such num- 
bers that I could hardly examine them fast enough, On 
cold days a lot of feathery moss may be collected 
and brought home in a bag, to be shaken at leisure over 
a sheet of white pa ‘Many very good beetles are 
often taken in this wa, In the loose rubbish at the 
bottom of a stack of hay or straw, again, beetles literally 
swarm, and a few hanifuls of this rubbish will supply 
one with occupation for hours. Some of the larger 
beetles hibernate in decayed logs and stumps ; but it is of 
go use to search rotten wood which is sodden with rain 
or snow. A beetle’s great idea during the winter is to 
keep itself dry, and your best plan will be to pass by the 
damp spots altogether, and to look out for snug nooks 
and corners where the rain cannot enter, and beetles 
until you come and turn them out ! 


Correspondence. 


Wa. ess (A Troubled One).—You may not he so bad 
asyou think. Anyhow, go in “of hygiene, 
coupled with gymnastic exercises. Take a cold bath 
every morning. Don't hurry at meals. Take a tea- 
spoonful of Fellows's syrup in water twice a day, 
and keep your mind easy. A Harness belt would 
help 

CocxaToo's Features CominG Orr (Cockatoo).—It 
is the meat and the boues and hemp. Stop these. 

Green Fix (C, W. J.).—1. Calvert's preparations and 
carbolic acid are the best cures for green ty. 2. Get 
alook at Lyall's pigeou book. 

Too Fat (Tabiage).—Avoid starchy and fatty foods ; 
also butter. moderate exercise and the bath. 
Dove on Pickox Cor (H, B. Brett),—It would want 

to be three feet high, three feet wii aud fifteen 
in addition to this. 


inéhes deep, the att. 
Ispreepine (Young Fancier).—All right if both are 
healthy and strong. but animals in some litters in- 
herit the same weaknesses, and these would be per- 
n breeding. 


No. it is best to have 

2 Yes, about ten eggs. 
3. Yes, young ducks are the better of a swim, 4 
Yes, and the pullets would come in handy in the 
spring. 

Foop For Jacknaws, Brackarrns, ete. (W. K. 
Clarke). —We have ently given this, and cannot 
keep repeating 

Rasarts (R. J. Chambers).—You do not want to store 


green fool. You can always buy it or gather it. 
Don't let it be wet: 
Srvvewe Fishes (J. Stevenson).— 


describe here, Our earlier articles ou 
will tell you all you want to know, 


Canary QUEER (J. Hodd).—It is your fee » Give 
only black and white canary seeds,a little green food, 
sand in cage, and pure soft’ water, 


Corownrse CANARIES (Nil Desperandum).—Cayenne 
is given at moulting time. Wedo not approve of tle 
plan, however. 


Got-Fisit (Gold-fish). —Your plan is all wrong. Water- 
plants must be grown to keep the pond clean aud 
clear, Read “ Home and Farm Favourites. 


Newrounptaxp (Uncle Towser).—A puppy of this 
breed will suit you best. Price about £5, if really good. 


Moustacuk (M. Nouvel).—Yes, shaving will improve 
your down. 


Manica (Many Querists). Those unanswered are 
either far too serious, too tPivial, or of too delicate 1 
nature to answer iu these columns. Trust your family 
doctor 


H.C. Norrws.—We are aware that there are several 
‘American magazines besides-the Argosy which re- 
print our stories and articles without acknowledz 
ment, but there is no copyright between the United 
States and this country, and there is no penalty for 
such unprincipled proceedings. As far as we are 

ncerned, We have only once or twice had American 

matter in our columns, anil we have in each ease pail 
for the same—a pri which is unkuown to Ameri- 
can “ pirate magaz! 


Ay Art Pprt.—Br all means join an art class. One 
i ion witii the Science and Art Department 
our pocket best. From the specimens 

you send we shoull say that your improvement will 
ve to be immense before you draw sufficiently 

wall toearn a liviag as an artist except on paving- 
ac | 


‘axidermy 


23. 


Tractna-Paren.—We hear from F.S. that he has made 
excellent tracing-paper by mixing together by a 
gentle leat an ounce of Canada balsam and a 
of.alpint of spirits of turpentine, and spreai 
mixture with a soft brush thinly over one side of good 
tissue-paper. 

Cotss (Avatar).—1. Roman, Emperor Maximinus, as it 
says. 2. A Chines 3. French, but too in- 

distinct. 4. A Scottish “Turner” of the time of 

Charles the Second. On the obverse is CAR. D. G 

SCOT. ANG. FRA. 

and IL. in the middle. 

thistle with NEMO M 

coin was worth about twopence & 

may be worth a coupleof shillings. Many of Charles 

the Second’s “ turners" have uot got the II. 


Cors (C,H, W.).—1. Edward the Confessor's silver 
penny, if in good preservation, may 1 five 
shillings ; there are, however, three $0 
them are’ rare, and ‘consequently more 
Roman copper coins such as you mention 
about sixpence each, 3. It i 


re worth 
a token ; you can tell 
that by its wanting the king’s head. 


—Better get some such book as Martin's 
price 2s, published by Sampson 
0. Artificial bait rarely succeeds with 


A.H, Pay: 

“ Float-Fis 
Low and 
small fish, 


N 


i) 


VouvsTerr.— 
teen years of 


ou are not eligible until you are seyven- 
See our arti 


on Volunteering in 
our last volume. pital shilling book on 
* Amateur Soldiers ” by one of the Bloomsbury Rifles, 
obtainable, we believe, from the headquarters of that 
corps in Chenies Street, which gives full particulars 
for intending recruits. Its instructions are applic- 
able to all intantry regimeuts. me 


A Queen Anne five-guinea piec 
worth from £7 to £8, but it all depends on the condi- 
tion of the coin, Some of the five-guineu pieces issue 
before thei Union have sold for £15; those issue 
rthe Union ure not so rare. The most interestinz 
ed in 1703, which have VIGO on them, 
owing to their being coinel from the gold captarei 
in Vigo Bay in the Spanish galleons of 1702. 


ICPILEE Corys.—The rubbing you send is of the onii- 
nary sixpence now in cireulntion, The Jubilee 
pence bad a tail like a balf-sovereign, not one w 
a wreath and crown. 


War Horse.—There {s no one book on the uniforms 
of the army. The information would have to be o!+ 
tained from many books and tailors’ fashion plates 
‘There are too many vurieties of uniform to render it 

for such 4 book to be sold at a reasonable 


Coins (Scipio), 


price. 


Sam.- It isan Americanism. In this term we speak of 
innings whether it is singular or plural. In America 
an innings is called an inning. As we introduced 
the term we may be pardoned fer considering our ows 


form the best. 

CycLtnG (M. Leroy and Jim).—The best catalogue of 
cycles is the catalogue of the Stanley Show, whi 
tukes place in February every year, generally at 
Crystal Palace. 
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GE FREEBORN: SAILOR, EXILE, AND 
PARSON OF AURORA ISLAND. 
By Rey. A. Baker, M.A, R.N. 


. ® KIA SPANISH PRISON—I TURN CROSSING-SWEEPER— 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


ible dream of being jolted along in a cart through an endless 


of streets which seemed to be ever growing narrower and 
Windows and baleonies of which were thronged with pitiless 


“I made a furious grab at the pitcher.” 


Price One Penny. 
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faces, while a glare and heat even more 
pitiless was crushing the life out of me. 
At last the walls on either side seemed 
about to close on me, and just as I was 
giving up all for lost, my eyes opened, 
to find that they at least were a dread 


reality—four of them, dazzling white, re- | 


lieved only by a tiny window, far out of 
my reach, securely closed by strong iron 
bars; this on the one side, and on the 
opposite wall a rough crucifix, alone re- 
lieved the dire monotony. In fact, I was 
in prison, lying, in great pain and stiffness, 
upon a litter of filthy straw, in company 
with cockroaches, and, it might be, scor- 
pions and centipedes, a prey to a raging 
thirst, the maddening induence of which 
none can understand save those who 
have borne it. 


How long I lay in this position I cannot ! 
tell, except that to my fevered frame it | 


seemed hours; hours of indescribable 
torment, in which death itself would have 
been a welcome relief. 

At last the key grated in the lock, and 
there entered a huge, brawny negro, 
clothed in a poncho 
ness, and bearing in his hands a hunch of 
coarse black bread and a pitcher of water. 
These he deposited on the stone floor of 
the prison. 
pitcher, which he dexterously anticipated, 
placing it just out of my reach, and saying 
with a malignant leer : 

“Not so fast, Senhor; you are to pre- 
pare for visitors. Afterwards, you and I 
will have a little interview, and then you 
can dispose of your luxuries.” 

He then proceeded to shake me roughly 
by the arm, causing me such exquisite 
pain that I turned and made such a lunge 
at him that if he had been of another 
colour he would have undoubtedly scored 
a black eye. 

“Carrambo, Senhor,” cried he, with a 
muttered oath, under his breath; “ know 
you not by this time that you are a 
prisoner, the guest of his Sacred Majesty 


the King of all the Spains, in his Majesty's | 


prison at Lima? What if I report your 
mutinous conduct to the alealde? Let 
me advise you, Senhor, to control those 
fierce passions of yours. We have excel- 
lent methods of keeping in order refrac- 
tory prisoners, and life, especially that of 
an enemy of Spain, is not reckoned of 
much value among us. But here is his 
Excellency, the prison physician, coming 
to pay you a visit; he has dissected 
nearly a hundred prisoners already since 
he has held his appointment. Let me 
advise you, therefore, to be more civil to 
him than you have been to me.” 

There now entered a tall, cadaverous- 
looking Spaniard, wrapped in a long black 
cloak, and attended by a boy carrying 
certain ominous -looking cases. The 
doctor was a man whose hard features 
showed little sympathy with his patients ; 
it was a sullen, gloomy face, unadorned 
except by heavy grey moustaches, the 
ends of which were twisted into sharp 
points, and a few scattered locks of the 
same iron-grey hair distributed over a 
bilious-looking cranium. 

“Whom have we here, Jose?" 

“A young Englishman, Senhor; one 
of El Diablo’s imps incarnate. Ha, ha! 
the story is almost too good; it will 
surely suffer in the telling. The good 
ship ‘Maria Pia’ has found an uneasy 
resting-place among the rocks a few miles 


ideous in its filthi- | 


I made a furious grab at the | 


down the coast; it appears most desir- 
able to the Captain of the Esperanza to 
avail himself of the circumstance, and 
replenish his larder and his wine-cellars ; 
perhaps he will be able to send some of 
the spoil to where it may help to smooth 
his path in future. No sooner said than 
done. A boat is sent to the wreck, with 
this imp and another in charge. The 
situation invites confidence; they send 
back their boat laden with the spoil, and 
sit down to enjoy themselves; but a re- 
connoitring party had been watching 
their moverrents; and here they are, 
at least one of them.” = * 

“ What became of the other ?” 

“He was run through the heart, 
Senhor. They fought like fiends.” 

“ A capital story. And now, my good 
Jose, what are we to do with this young 
buccaneer, this ardent follower of Drake, 
Hawkins, and Frobisher? Bah! these 
English were always pirates, from the 
very beginning.” 

He then commenced to thoroughly 
overhaul me in no very tender or cere- 
monious manner, uttering every now and 
then an imprecation upon all foreigners, 
but cn Englishmen especially. Having 
stripped me of my clothes, he observed : 
“This young limb will be all the better 
for losing some of that hot blood of his. 
A basin, Pepe, and my instruments. 
Here, you Sirrah, be still, or I warn you 
I shall have little mercy.” He then 
proceeded to open a vein in my arm, and 
extract from me about a pint of blood, 
and having bound up the wound with a 
not over-clean bandage, he wrote out a 
prescription, and, turning to Jose, said : 

“The boy will be well in a few days; 
these English have as many lives as the 
proverbial cat. Give him some light 
employment; he doesn't look as if he 
could stand the inines or the galleys.” 

“No, your Excellency, he would be 
dead in a month. I have a nice little 
office in store for him within the munici- 
pality. The dog must not be allowed mich 
chain, though ; they're slippery as eels, 
these English lads.” 

The doctor withdrew, and I had now 
the mortification of seeing the negro bear 
away all my clothes, leaving me naked on 
my filthy couch. In a few momenis he 
returned, bearing with him a pair of 
cotton trousers, a coarse shirt, and a 
poncho, and himself wearing my white 
waistcoat. I had to get into these un- 
savoury garments, and was then allowed 
to lie down again, and left to my scanty 
meal, to my thoughts and fears, and to 
the lagging hours of another night of 
wakefulness and pain. 

I lay for a week in this loathsome 
prison, the only variations in the day 
being the visit of the gaoler with the 
morning or evening meal of coarse, hard 
bread and brackish water, the latter 
carried in a dirty pitcher, which always 
had an unconquerable aroma of garlic 
about it; or a visit from the alcalde, or 
some one or other of the officials of the 
prison. I was much relieved when the 
monotony came to an end on the seventh 
day, when Jose appeared earlier than 
usual, and bade me rise and follow him. 

I obeyed with much difficulty, however, 
for my limbs were very stiff with long 
confinement and low diet, and I did not 
realise the meaning of my prison until I 
began to exert myself. It was all I could 


do at first to totter after my conductor 
down a long paved corridor, and across 
the little yard that intervened betweer: it 
and the guardroom of the prison. 

But the fresh air soon revived me; 
loathsome as the place was, the air in the 
court was full of the scent of orange- 
blossom and other delicious flowers; [ 
felt my life little by little returning to 
me, and gathered myself up for the effort, 
whatever it might be. 

I was not long kept in suspense, for 
Jose now handed me over to the custody 
of a couple of soldiers, by whom I wa: 
securely handcuffed, and immediate) 
bidden to proceed. ‘ Was I going to m\ 
death ? Was this my last hour? Di 
the inhuman wretches mean to put me toi 
summary death without notice or prepara 
tion?” Such were the thoughts thai 
passed through my mind, as we trampe: 
through the prison portal and into thi 
open street. 

But nothing was farther from the in 
tentions of my captors. I might be use 
ful hereafter in case of an exchange o 
prisoners ; meanwhile I was to be put t 
any kind of degrading labour, or at leas 
labour supposed to be degrading by them 
And so, when we reached the Plaza Sai 
Antonio, I was commanded to halt, an 
one of my guards disappearing for a fev 
moments into a large building, whic! 
appeared to be a kind of barrack, pre 
sently returned, carrying in his hand : 
heavy chain about nine feet long, am 
followed by a smith carrying a twenty 
pound spherical shot. One end of th 
chain they shackled deftly round my righ 
leg, and the other they attached to : 
staple riveted into the shot. They thei 
thrust a broom into my hand, and inti 
mated that my duty was to walk roun 
the Plaza and sweep up the dirt whic! 
from time to time accumulated there. 
was further informed that the sentr 


| who was always pacing up and dow 


before the above-mentioned buildin: 
would shoot me without mercy should 
attempt to escape. I was then left t 
the broiling sun, the dusty street. th 
uncongenial task, and my own bitté 
reflections. 

I was compelled to perform this labow 
in all weathers, for several hours of ever 
day, and had I not been gifted with 
very robust constitution, the constant e: 
posure to the glare of the tropical su 
combined with the deprivation of all tl 
comforts of civilised life, would hay 
proved fatal to my health; and I a 
quite sure that, had I been in any wi 
predisposed to tetanus, nothing cou 
have saved me from it; for the chai 
constantly galling my limbs, caus 
wounds, which in that climate obst 
nately refused to heal; and the tortw 
I endured from them was continual 
being increased by the bites of sandflic 
mosquitoes, and other noxious insect 
My gaolers did, however, make son 
slight alteration for the better in n 
prison fare, for which I was thankf 
enough. But it is always a matter 
astonishment to me, when I look bai 
upon what I suffered here and in tl 
hands of Don Lobo, that I am spared 
write this chronicle. 

I was a continual gazing-stock to t] 
populace of Lima, and was constant 
surrounded by crowds of children, stari 
at me out of their deep dark eyes, a1 
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sometimes offering compassion, some- 
times indulging in raillery. I afforded 
material for conversation to many a 
group of well-to-do citizens, and some- 
times a senhora would look at me in 
passing with a smile of true womanly 
pity, and slip @ coin into my hand, which, 
however, I had no means of spending, 
since I might not leave my post, and 
since I was invariably searched by Jose 
on my return to prison, when he never 
failed to annex any stray coin found in 
my possession. Now and then a passing 
Capuchin would stop, and opening the 
bag which he carried over his shoulder 
would bestow upon me scraps of white 
bread or meat, which I should have 
thrown to the dogs at home, but which 
here I devoured ravenously. 

I gradually got used to the gaping 


crowd; but I chafed more and more ; 


under my captivity. Fortunately it came 
to an end through an accident which 
happened opportunely, at least for me. 


I began to notice that a somewhat | 
| but, owing to the time of day, a consider- 


singular individual passed and repassed 
the square a good many times a day, to 


whom I seemed a special object of in- | 


terest, so frequently did he stop at a little 
distance to take a mental note of me. 
Under his broad palmleaf hat was an 
attenuated face, sallow in complexion, 
with a pair of small, bead-black eyes, 
twinkling with intelligent sympathy. 
What little hair he had was equally 
black, but its scantiness was compensated 
for by a luxuriant grey moustache, and 


a beard which would have been just as — 
luxuriant but for the owner’s habit of | 


keeping it trimmed to a sharp point. He 
was usually dressed in a suit of blue 
dungaree, a shirt of a somewhat loud 
pattern, and a gay-coloured neckcloth; 
his ears were pierced, and in them he 
carried several rings of silver, copper, and 
gold. Although, as I have said, the Pe- 
ruvians themselves were not interfered 


with when they approached me, either | 
out of curiosity or kindness, the sentries | 


had, nevertheless, strict orders to allow 
no foreigner to approach me on any pre- 
text whatever, so that the stranger had 
to exercise the greatest caution. I could 
not help noticing, however, that he 
seemed increasingly anxious to com- 
municate something to me. At last he 
hit upon a plan. 

He was often accompanied in his walks 
by a little boy of remarkable beauty, 
dressed in a miniature priest’s habit and 
broad-brimmed hat, which’ proclaimed 
him to be designed for the ranks of the 
secular clergy. One day I noticed this 


child crossing the Plaza alone, at atime | 


when most of the other children were at 
school; he came up to where I was 
standing, and with a look of childish 
wonder thrust into my hand an orange, 
oy way of charity, and disappeared as 
quickly ashe came. I clutched the fruit 
oagerly, thinking to satisfy my burning 
shirst, when, on pulling the rind asunder, 
{ found that a tiny slip of paper had been 
leftly inserted into the very centre of the 
yuit, whereon was written in a small, 
leat hand: 

“Keep up your courage; you have 
Yiends only waiting for an opportunity 
o effect your rescue. Destroy this.” 

I obeyed, swallowing the paper along 
vith the orange, and oh, how cheered I was 
vy its kindly message! There was hope 


then. I might rely on help, even in this 
abominable place. 

I was employed for about a month in 
this fashion before the wished-for oppor- 
tunity presented itself. The combination 

' of evils under which I suffered was mak- 
ing serious inroads upon my health. I 
grew every day more weak and listless. | 
I cared less and less for the coarse food 
set before me. I became constantly a 
prey to the most acute anguish of body 
and mind. But deliverance was at hand. | 

Ohne day, as I was pursuing my task as , 
usual, it came. An unlooked-for event 
took place which startled the whole city 
out of its midday siesta, and threw it into 
the most intense excitement. I have 
hinted that one side of the square was 
occupied by a large building, partly ' 
arsenal, partly barrack. On this day, ; 
then, soon after noon, the barrack portion 
was discovered to be in flames, and, being | 
very old and built partly of wood, the fire | 
soon gained a complete mastery. The ' 
news quickly spread from street to street, | 


able period elapsed before any organised | 
help could be tendered, and for several ' 
hours the efforts of the citizens proved 
singularly futile. 

Words would fail me to describe the: | 
panic in the square; the dense crowds | 
ever coming and going, surging to and 
fro ; the sightseers elbowing the workers ; 
the workers cursing the sightseers; the 
incessant cries far water; the struggling 
hither and thither with long ladders; the 
rumbling of water-carts; the roar of 
hoarsely-given orders ; the crackling of 
timbers, the fall of heavy masonry; 
whilst over the dense mass of heads rolled 
the clouds of black smoke, the showers i 
of sparks, and the long tongues of lurid 
flame. 

The heat was intense and stifling. All 
day long a disorganised, undisciplined 
crowd contended in vain against the 
commonenemy. And to crown all, when 
the sun began to go down a breeze sprang 
up which carried the flames in the direc- 
tion of the arsenal itself. ‘“Carrambo!” 
exclaimed a gentleman standing near me ; 
“ that building is full ofshells. Unless the | 
fire is stopped, and that soon, we shall 
have the whole city in flames. Will these 
curs ngver learn discipline ? ” 

When the new direction of the flames 
became only too apparent, the disorder | 
and panic increased threefold; and the 
water-carts now came surging across the 
square, followed by the excited populace, 
and established themselves in a huge 
column between myself and the burning 
building, so that not only was I effec- 
tually screened from the observation of 
the sentry, but also I was in imminent ' 
danger of being crushed to death in the | 
general mélée. 

This was the opportunity long sought 
for by my friends. I had seen the mys- 
terious stranger loitering in the vicinity 
more than once during that eventful day: 
and now, just as I was in extreme peril, 
two powerful men jumped down from one 
of the outermost carts; I felt myself 
gently lifted up, chain, shot and all, and 
placed in it; a man in the uniform of the | 
city police laid his hand on my mouth, 
bade me lie down, and covered me with 
a heavy horserug. The bystanders were 
too much occupied with the progress of 


the fire to pay much heed to an incident 


so apparently trivial as the timely rescue 
of a prisoner by the police; and'ao the 
cart, which was loaded with empty water- 
casks, was suffered to go on its way with- 
out molestation. 

We rumbled along for some time 
through several streets, my companions 
vouchsafing never a word, till at last we 
stopped at a little café, apparently de- 
serted for the moment by all but the 
owners, to whom I heard my new con- 
ductor talking in anything but pure Cas- 
tilian ; of which conversation I could just 
make out this much, that I was repre- 
sented as having been seized with a 
sudden illness while watchmg the fire, 
and would require a bed immediately. 
Shortly afterwards I felt myself being 
lifted from the cart and carried upstairs, 
during which process I did not neglect 
to groan loudly in order to keep up 
the character. When we arrived at the 
chamber destined for my reception, the 
rug was thrown off, and I immediately 
recognised in the amateur police-officer 
my old friend of the square, who now 
proclaimed himself very delighted at the 
success of the adventure. 

“Well, young man,” said he, “ you may 
thank your stars as that precious old 
Inferno o’ theirs ’as been and catched fire ; 
circumstances ‘as turned out amazin’ 
providential.”” 

I expressed to him my profuse thanks. 

“ Howsomever,’’ continued he; “ don’t 
lets holloa till we’re out of the wood. The 
panic will come to an end; you'll be en- 
quired for, and found to be missin’, the 
perlice ’ll be on your track ; and a precious 
pack o’ blood’ounds they are, I can tell 
you.” 

I begged him to give me any advice he 
could as to making good my escape. 

“ Why,” said he, “ you don’t think I'm 
goin’ to leave yer in the lurch, do yer? 
I should think not, indeed. But we must. 
leave this ‘ere nest 0’ sarpents afore we're 
many hours older, or I wouldn’t answer 
for the consequences. We must pray for 
a fair wind, and get under way in the 
Mayflower afore daylight to-morrow.” 

“But,” said I, “what amI to do? I 
thank you much for your kindness, but I 
am afraid I can never repay you ade-. 
quately. I haven't a cent to my name, nor 
anything here except the vile clothes in 
which I stand.” 

“Now, you jest keep quiet; what's a 
man good for if he ain't spry at ‘elping a 
fellow-critter in distress? Besides, you 
can ‘arn your bread and cheese on board 
the Maytlower as well as anywhere 
else, I reckon. Ain’t we cousins? Ain't 
we just concluded a honourable peace ? I 
don't know as I wouldn't ‘a done just the 
same, though, if we’d been enemies. But. 
let's get them there horrid shackles off. 
Here, Pablo!” 

Pablo was the son of the owner of the 
café, and a smith by trade; I was, there- 
fore, soon released from my wearing 
burden. The good American uttered a 
variety of unparliamentary expressions 
when the state of my leg was disclosed, 
but gave it as his opinion that he had 
suthin’ in the medicine chest as ‘ud set 
matters right; and till then I must 
bear the pain as best I could. 

“And now, Pablo,” said he, ‘ wheer's 
that frock as the Reverend Father left 
be'ind?” 

Pablo disappeared, and I took the 
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opportunity to ask as to the whereabouts | 
of Lord Cochrane and his fleet. 

“ Oh, that there old fire-eater ’ave found 
that 'e ain’t quite strong enough for ‘em 
yit. There! I never see such a owdacious 
customer, never. He's gone off to the 
southward, and that’s just where the 
Mayflower’s goin’. I'll put you on } 
board the Esperanza, never fear; and 
you'll taste some o’ that there claret vet, 
and see plenty o’ fightin’. The cause is the 
cause o’ liberty, and it's bound to succeed.” 


Pablo now re-entered, bearing a strange- 
looking bundle upon his arm. 

It was the chocolate frock, cord, and 
sandals of a Capuchin. “ Now,” con- 
tinued my deliverer, “ you're a young lay- 
brother belongin’ to a house down the 
coast ; you wants to be back as quickly as 
possible. My ship was about to sail, and 
you've took a passage accordingly. I'll 
write them words in Spanish for you, and 
you just git them off, as you may find ‘em 


| useful; and if you can put in a bit o’ 


Latin, 0 much the better. Now they'll 
give yon some grub, and I should advise 
you to get a good sound sleep, as we must 
be moving early in the morning. You 
needn't to fear these people here ; they're 
all friends.” 


“ But, my dear friend,” said I; “ you 
haven't told me your name.” 
“My name, young man, is Boaz 


Bloomer, and very proud on it, I am,I 
can assure you.” 
(To be continued.) 


THE KNIGHT OF THE BLUE RIBBON. 
A SCHOOL-BOY'S ADVENTURE ON THE BROCKEN. 


[ you ask how an English boy, only some ! 
year or so into his teens, came to have 
an adventure among the romantic forests 
of the Hartz Mountains, you must know 
that I had been sent to school near Han- 
over, to learn German betimes, which I 
have since largely forgotten, though I can 
still make bold enough to talk it to any 
one not himself a native of the country. 
Ach! as I learned then to say, what a 
time that was of struggling, at the first, 
with inexplicable genders, and uncouth 
inversions, and maddening irregular verbs. 
Why the sun here should be feminine, 
and the German moon masculine; why a 
tricksy particle should now be stuck at 
the very end of the sentence, and now 
allowed to stay comfortably in its proper 
place; why such and such nouns must be 
declined in the singular after this or that 
fashion, or not be declined at all; and why 
the sound of so many others had to be 
modified in the plural, like our mouse, 
mice, goose, geese—which of course one 
knew from the nursery, and there was an 
end of it—these were mysteries that I 
judged closely allied to the origin of evil. 
German seemed worse than even Latin, 
which by its very nature was a nuisance 
that could not be cured and must be en- § 
dured, yet only through tiresome school 
hours; but surely one had a right to groan 
over having to mind one’s cases and tenses 
so painfully in such common matters as 
asking for a second help of pudding, or 
letting another fellow know that all Ger- 
many couldn't hold a candle to any county 
in England! 

That so much trouble should not be 
thrown away, it had been arranged I was 
to remain at least a whole year without 
coming home for the holidays. In the | 
bright summer weeks, then, I must con- | 
quer as best I could my longing to see an 
English joint of beef again, to handle an | 
English cricket-bat, and content myself 
with the thin soups, the doughy black | 
bread, the outlandish Mehispeisen, the | 
messes of stewed fruit, or vegetables and | 
such like, which made the staple of our 
diet at this establishment: not a bad diet 
either, on the whole, though we young 
Britons were pleased to turn up our noses 
at it, dwelling tenderly on memories of 
the fleshpots of Old England. I had | 
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plenty of companions in misfortune, for 
this was a sort of international school, 
drawing its polyglot pupils from all parts 
of the world. As well as English and 
Germans, there were young Frenchmen, 
Americans, Russians, Belgians, Hunga- 
rians, a Norwegian or two, a Brazilian, 
and even a black boy— fabled to come from 
Timbuctoo, really a native of Egypt—who 
all lived together as a more or less happy 
family, and only on Sundays were allowed, 
without fear of punishment, to raisc a 
Babel of unfettered talk, each in his own 
language. Not a few of us lived too far 
away from home to return for the holi- 
days, which yet brought an agreeable 
change for this band of exiles. Every 
summ2r, as is the custom in many Ger- 
man schools, our master took us a long 
walking tour through some picturesque 
part of the country, whereby we at once 


stretched our legs and expanded our | 


minds in a lesson of practical geography. 
You mustn’t think that Iam making fun 
of you, when I mention that this master 
of ours was in sober truth called Miin- 
chausen, a name of which some malicious 
wags of his flock held him deserving, 
through the wonderful tales he told us 
about his early climbing feats in S@itzer- 
land. 

I had not been long at the school, and 


, as yet knew German very imperfectly —I 


remember it was not long after the end of 
the six weeks’ grace granted me, as a new 
comer, for speaking English—when we 
set out on an expedition to the wooded 
Hartz, the scence of so many picturesque 
fancies and wild legends: which moun- 


; tains, by the way, are not of themselves 


particularly imposing, but standing out, as 
they do, on the wide flat plain of Northern 
Germany, may well seem a home of won- 
ders to the untravelled lowlanders around. 
They were at all events the biggest moun- 
tains I had seen, and I was delighted with 
this novel experience. Dressed in linen 
blouses and straw hats, equipped with 
stout sticks and knapsacks on our backs, 
we wandered on, through shady forests 
and sunny valleys, from one snug village 
to another, climbing every height, explor- 
ing every stream, and making the roads 
resound with merry chattering, laughing, 
and singing, so that more sedate travellers, 


whom we met rolling lazily along in 
carriages, must have envied our sunburnt 
faces and dusty boots, bespeaking appe 
tites as hearty as our slumbers would be 
sound. Up at dawn, and for the most 
part taking provisions with us for an 
open-air midday meal, we would be out 
all day, at sunset to find shelter in some 
homely inn, where there were seldoin beds 
enough for us all, and as often as not we 
had to sleep in a barn ora hayloft. But that 
was all part of the fan; we were proud 
of our independence, tickled with a sense 
of adventurous chance about our fare 
and accommodation. It was a perpetual 

icnic, an easy playing at Robin Hood, 

obinson Crusoe, and suchlike personages 
dear to juvenile imagination ; so I, for my 
part, being 8 somewhat romantically- 
minded youth, took its small hardships as 
well as its enjoyments in a right holiday 
spirit, while the German boys of our party 
seemed to find most satisfaction in the 
idea of practising for their future service 
as soldiers. 

All went well with the expedition till 
we reached the famous Brocken, at the 
hotel on whose summit we were to spen¢ 
a night and see the sunrise, or perhap: 
be even favoured with the rare sight o 
that gigantic spectre which, as ever: 
schoolboy knows nowadays, is nothin; 
but a magnified reflection of the observer 
thrown, as from a magic-lantern. upoi 
the sheet of mist veiling some opposit 
peak. Towards the end of a sultry after 
noon, toiling up the Brocken’s rugee 
sides, we came to an open space of heat) 
thinly planted with young firs, where th 
older wood seemed to have been burne 
down some years before. Here the su 
beat upon us hotly, so that we were gla 
to scatter over the heath, picking the blu 
heidelbeeren, or bilberries, Which gre 
thick under our feet; and I, for one, we 
so eager in quenching my thirst by th 
refreshment as to straggle behind the res 
Down on my knees picking berries amor 
a little patch of bushes, I did not notic 
how all my companions had disappear: 
into one of the adjacent thickets; ar 
when I came out into the open space, 
was to find myself alone. 

You may be sure I ran after ther 


| following a path I supposed they mu 
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have taken, which soon led me back into 
the dark pinewoods we had been travers- 
ing most of the afternoon. But when I 
had run till I was out of breath, and still 
did not catch them up, it struck me that 
I must be on the wrong tack, for this 
winding path began to bear down the 
mountain-side instead of upwards. Pre- 


sently I reached a spot where it split up | 


into three tracks, going off in different 
directions among the trees. Panting and 
perspiring, I tried first one, then another, 
for a little way, still without seeing any 
signs of my party. Then I did what, 
perhaps, I should have done at first: I 
stopped, and shouted out at the pitch of 
my voice. 

No answer came but a sudden peal 
of thunder from overhead. Looking up 
through the roof of branches, I saw how 
the blue sky above was fast growing inky 
black. A sweltering stillness filled the 
air, through which I soon heard the 
patter of big rain-drops. The great heat 
of the afternoon had been a forewarn- 
ing of one of those terrific thunder- 
storms which often break over the Hartz 
region. 

In a few minutes it was upon me— 
erash after crash of thunder, flash after 
flash of lightning, and the solemnly silent 
pinewood became alive with the dashing 
and dripping of such a shower as I 
thought I had never seen in my life. 
Since we set out, there had not been a 
drop of rain; now the clouds seemed to 
be making up with a vengeance for that 
spell of fine weather. I huddled myself 
close to the trunk of one of the largest 


trees, till the heavy rain began to make | 


its way through this natural umbrella; 
also, I remembered having heard that to 


be under a tree was a dangerous position | 


in a thunderstorm, so I came out from 


my unavailing shelter to hurry along the © 


nearest path, facing the elements like a 
youthful Lear. 

Before long, I was lucky enough to 
hit upon a large pile of wood, cut down 
and stacked for removal, which offered 
me a better place of refuge. 
logs I found room to creep, and lay there 
crouching under cover, while the rain 
rattled loudly overhead, and poured past 
me in torrents down the mountain-side, 
whose channelled surface showed how it 
was used to such visitations. Thankful 
I was to have got out from beneath that 
tree when I saw one struck by lightning 
close at hand. There was a blinding 
blaze, a crash, and when I looked again, 
what a moment before had been a stately 
mass of boughs, stood stripped, splintered 
and scorched, a ghastly ruin. 

My reflections, meanwhile, could not 
but be in gloomy harmony with the 
scene. Here was I, tired, hungry, and 
already wet through, hopelessly lost in 
the heart of a forest, and hardly knowing 
German enough to ask my way, even if 
i did fall in with any of its inhabitants, 
who were not likely to be stirring much 
from home in such weather. A more 
cheerful consideration was that it could 
not go on raining for ever at this rate. 
I saw nothing for it but to wait till the 
thumder-shower had spent its fury, then 
to make up the mountain as straight as 
I could go, in hopes of thus coming upon 
the Brocken Haus at the summit, where 
I should meet my companions, unless 
they; like myself, had m driven to 


Among the ° 


| shelter, and so I might even have the 
satisfaction of arriving before them. 

“It isn’t every fellow that has such an 
experience,” I told myself by way of en- | 
couragement. | 

There was, after all, a touch of romantic | 

| 
| 


excitement about this plight of mine 
which helped to keep up my spirits, in 
some need, as they were, of fortifying. I | 
had always been of a disposition to long 
for adventures, such as one reads about in 
‘ story-books; but now that a taste of ad- 
| venture came, I had not quite bargained 
: for it taking so damp and dismal a form, 

without even a squire, or a friendly en- 
| chanter, or a distressed damsel to bear | 
one company, as was usually the lot of 
knights lost in a wood. And, to tell the 
plain truth, the thunder and lightning 
frightened me not a little, and might 
have frightened me more, had I known 
the destruction wrought by storms in 
Germany, where people will get out of 
bed and sit up all night while the thunder 
goes on, and men and cattle are often 
| killed out of doors, or houses set on fire 
by the lightning. It occurred to me to 
wonder whether those mailed knights of 
old never ran the risk of being turned 
into lightning-conductors, which I did 
not remember as anywhere mentioned 
among their other perils. For the nonce, 
I was as well pleased not to have a long 
lance, or sword, or shield, or any such 
dangerous apparatus about me. 

The thunder-cloud had passed away, 
; but night was drawing on, when at length 

I crawled out of the wood-pile, not to lose 
| the last glimmer of twilight in directing 
f 


my steps, though it still rained a little 
' and the dripping branches above kept up 
a smart shower of their own. The path 
here soon dwindled down to an obscure 
track, and I gave up all attempt to follow 
it. Upwards I toiled at random, pushing 
through thick underwood, slipping upon 
wet grass, stumbling on roots and feeling 
my way over rocks, eager to gain sight of 
some landmark before the light wholly 
failed me. But darkness came on fast, 
and found me still buried in the deep pine- 
wood. nf 
I began to grow thoroughly alarmed— 
and no wonder. The worst of it was that 
I did not quite know how much to fear. 
I had come to Germany with my head 
full of ruined castles, midnight apparitions, 
secret tribunals, and so forth; then some 
of the boys had delighted in cramming me 
with stories of witches, bogies, and robbers, 
fit figures of dread to people those gloomy 
forests; and from my imperfect know- | 
ledge of the country and the language I 
was by no means sure how far some of 
} such dangers might still exist. I had 
certainly come across no robbers as yet ; 


but, on the other hand, I had not seen | 


anything in the shape of a policeman 
; about the Hartz. Now it was quite con- 
| ceivable that violent and dishonest persons 
| who might keep themselves out of sight 
| of a large party would yet welcome the 
| chance of falling on a single and small 
| traveller, if not aware that he had no 
valuables about him beyond a few nickel 
coins and a silver watch. I thought the 
matter of enough importance to hide away 
that watch in my trousers-pockget, in case 
the next thicket might prove the lurking 
place of native highwaymen. As for 
bogies and bogles, of course I did not 
believe in them; but, I can tell you, it is 


one thing to be incredulous in full light 
of day upon a London pavement, and 
quite another in the dark, when, for all 
you know, you may be traversing the 
very ground of the Walpurgis Night’s 
grisly revels. I wished I could have 
made myself sccure that every projecting 
branch would not turn out to be @ war- 
lock riding on a broomstick, or that every 
bush or stump did not conceal a bandit 
wmed to the teeth with implements of 
lawless ferocity, blunderbusses, battleaxes, 
daggers, bludgeons, or what not. 

“ All nonsense!” I spoke out aloud, to 
exorcise such uncanny visions; then, 
next moment, not looking to my feet, I 
sprawled headlong into a hole half full 
of rotting leaves, from which I picked 
myself up in a pretty mess and wetter 
than ever. 

Altogether I was a woful wight in 
sorry case, upon which aray of hope came 
to shine at last. Fairly brought to a stand 
before a ridge of inaccessible rocks fortified 
by matted underwood, I looked about me 
anxiously on every side, and through the 
trees caught sight of a glow to my left. 
What more likely to happen to a knight 
lost in the forests of romance! At once 
I pushed towards this light, but it proved 
to be further off than I thought, leading 
me on and on like @ will-o’-the-wisp till 
I had almost given up the search. At 
last, however, I came close enough to see 
a fire burning from the top of a great 


' black heap, that looked as if it might be 


meant for the funeral pyre of hapless 
travellers. Within the ring of light 
around this weird glow, at the threshold 
of a low hut, sat two black, begrimed, 
bearded men, to whom fancy gave such a 
forbidding appearance, that, though they 
were engaged in the peacefully prosaic 
occupation of eating sausages, the very 
sight of them sent a shiver through my 
drenched carcase. They recalled to me 
that grim story of Fridolin and the forge, 
to which, through just such dark woods, 
came an innocent page, with the message, 
Have ye done my lord's desire ?—and 
his false lord’s desire was forthwith to 
heave him into the flames! 

Should I advance and accost them in 
my bad German? This was the question 
I stood debating with myself under cover 
of the trees, having stolen forward as 
close as I durst without venturing into 
the fire's flickering shadows. The swarthy 
figures which so much impressed my 
imagination were, in fact, honest charcoal- 
burners; but this I did not guess, and, 
with the remembrance of those ugly tales 
strong upon me, I shrank from trusting 
myself in their hands. So, partly out of 
shyness, and partly out of vague fear, 
I moved away as stealthily as I had 
approached, the more readily as my 
wanderings had now brought me across a 


’ good path which promised to lead to some 


less questionable aid. 

Presently, a guide-post, though it was 
too dark to read the directions set forth 
on its branching arms, confirmed me in 
this hope; and, taking the wider of two 
paths which here diverged, as soon as I 
could be sure that I was out of hearing of 
the black men, I set off at a run, to find 
my confidence rewarded when, at the end 
of a few minutes, I came out upon a 
clearing, and saw before me a good-sized 
house, with lights shining out of half a 
dozen windows. What a welcome sight! 
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My first thought was that it must be the | 
hotel on the summit, but a dark back- 
ground of wooded hill, stili rising high | 
above this house, showed me that I was | 
mistaken. i 
Now again the question was how to , 
explain my needs in that terribly un- 
familiar language. I thought I could : 


talk to a woman or a boy, if I saw ome, 
more readily than to any of the big men, 
who always stared at me so amazedly as 
soon as they heard my foreign accent. I 
went cautiously up to the house to recon- 
noitre, and then was attracted by a great 
noise proceeding from a lighted room on 
the lowest storey. It was too high from 


the ground for me to peep in; but I found 
a trellis-work covered by some creeping 
branches, by the aid of which I hoisted 
myself up to the sill, so as to have a view 
of the interior. Then I had almost let 
goto rub my eyes and ask myself if I were 
living in the nineteenth century. 
(To be continued.) 


THE TWO JACKS: A CHRISTMAS-EVE EXPERIENCE IN INDIA. 


By tHe AvutHor oF “ Bossy Bounce,” ETC., ETC. 


O™ of the Jacks was a boy, bugler in | 
a regiment recently come out to 
India. The other Jack, you must know, 
was a dog, a regular British bulldog, 
whose coat and collar his namesake kept 
as smart as any uniform in the canton- 
ments. These were the two friendly 
companions who sat staring silently at 
the zlow of a gorgeous Indian sunset, 
such as they had seen, night after night, 
for weeks and weeks, always promising | 
another baking day, till they both longed 
for a shower of rain to lay the dust and | 
fill the half-dry river bed. 

“There's no place like home!” at | 
length exclaimed the two-legged Jack, 
with something like a sigh; and Jack on 
four legs rubbed his ugly head against 
the boy’s hand as if to say that he, for his 
part, quite agreed with him. 

Neither of the Jacks had yet come to 
feel at home in India. The dog seemed 
for ever to be turning up his short nose at 
everything he saw there, except the bones, 
which he condescended to crunch for 
want of something better to do in his 
many idle hours. He did not like the 
heat, nor the dust, nor the look of the 
black people, nor the bandicoots, mon- 
gooses, jackals, and other strange creatures 
which prowled about, flying in terror of 
him, but not till they had disturbed his 
snooze and put him into a continual bad 
temper. As for the mongrel pariah dogs 


nights in the year—but Christmas with a 


difference, thought Jack, who now saw it | 


for the first time under an Eastern sky. 
“This is what they call a garden, 
Jack!” he said aloud, by way of venting 
his dissatisfaction; and the dog, appar- 
ently in the same glum humour, glared 
after a half-naked native, who had just 
been watering the flowers from a skin 
carried on the back of a puny bullock. 
The Captain’s garden, indeed, was little 
better than a poor show of flower-pots, 
buried in the thirsty ground, and a patch 
of bleached grass shut in by a dusty 
cactus-hedge from the jungle of bushes 
and stunted trees outside, where every 
minute you heard a crackling or o patter- 
ing as often as a bird stirred among the 
dry twigs. Beyond that lay a field of 


| castor-oil plants, and beyond that again o 


of the country, he simply declined to take | 


any notice of them. ‘The native servants 
he had such a poor opinion of, that he 
would hardly let himself even be fed by 
them without snarling and sniffing; and 


the first time old Gunnoo the sweeper ' 


tried to handle him, Jack made such a 
savaze show of teeth that the terrified 
Hindoo declared he would rather wash 
and comb a tiger-eub. 

So the Captain, his master, was well 
pleased to have a son of his father’s 
gamekeeper as bugler in the company. 
Vhat Jack became handed over to the 
eare of this Jack; and there would be no 
growling and snarling between old friends 
like them. The dog had been born in a 
kennel behind the keeper’s cottage, and 
had known the boy ever since he opened 


his own puppy eyes on the world. As | 


likely as not, the one had stood godfather 
to the other—then who so fit to feed him 
every night, and to keep him clean and 
tidy, as areal English dog ought to be kept, 
especially when he belongs to the army ? 
‘That was how Jack the bugler came to 
be sitting with Jack the bulldog, having 
just given him his supper on the steps of 


the verandah at the back of the Captain's , 


bungelow. 


It was Christmas Eve, of all . 


mango grove, by the side of which ran 
the road. 
slowly along under a howdah filled with 
gaily-dressed native children out for an 
airing. Then came a string of sullen 
camels, loaded with bales of merchandise ; 
but they had to get out of the way as the 
Rajah's grand coach dashed past, escorted 
by helf-a-dozen fierce-looking warriors 
with red coats and black beards. Further 
away, & line of bamboo thickets marked 


An elephant was stalking | 


the river bed, where, against the sunset, | 


two cowardly jackals could be seen sneak- 
ing off into the reeds. In the distance 
Jack heard a din of howls and tomtoms, 


and a wreath of smoke showed how some ' 


dead Hindoo was being burned at the 
queer temple down by the river. Nearer 
at hand he caught the hearty shouts of 
his comrades, playing football on the 


parched grass of the maidan. The young , 


bugler was in no mood for football that 
Christmas Eve. Having surprised himself 
in something like a sentimental mood, he 
had left the game, and stolen away to 
think about England, with no other com- 
pany than Jack the dog. 

The shouts ceased: the men were 
going back to their quarters, now that it 
became too dark to see the ball. The 
hubbnb of the funeral, also, fell silent, and 
the tinkling of camel-bells died away 
in the twilight. The flying foxes—huge, 
hideous, bat-like creatures--began to stir 
in the trees, where all-day they had been 
hanging head downwards. The mosqui- 
toes came out with their disquieting hum. 
The air began to feel cool, even cold in 
comparison with the sweltering heat of 
the afternoon. And still Jack sat staring 
into the gusk, so that you might have 
thought him fascinated by all the not yet 
familiar forms and colours of Indian life. 

But what he saw, painted on his fancy, 


was a snug cottage beside an English 
copse, thousands of miles over sea and 
land. How well he knew the green 
meadow in front of it, and the patch of 
gorse and blackberry bushes on the slope 
beyond! So far away, he saw the cheer- 
ful light streaming out into frosty dark- 
ness from its low, square window. It 
was not the distant thumping of tom- 
toms he heard, but the hissing of the 
kettle on the hob, and the joyful bark of 
dogs at their master’s tread among the 
dead leaves. He saw the stalwart keeper 
shaking the snow from his gaiters, and 
laying away his gun before he kissed 
baby crowing in its mother’s arms. H¢ 
saw his red-cheeked brothers and sisters 
pressing round their father, whose pockets 
that night were known to be full of 
Christmas presents—a toy for one, a 
picture-book for another, a bag of sweets 
to be divided among all. He could hear 
their merry chatter, even the frying of 
the rashers on the wood fire, as they sat 
down to supper—all but mother, who must 
first put baby to bed. He saw the china 
figures on the mantelshelf, and the bright 
tin-ware hanging to the wall, shining in 
the firelight, beside the coloured almanac 
sheet which would be pasted up new thai 
night. All the dear faces came_ before 
him, one by one, as in a dream; and thi 
old pussy-cat was not forgotten, lickin; 
her whiskers on the hearth while shi 
patiently watched the family at thei 
meal, sure that her own turn would come 
He could almost believe he heard th 
carol-singers striking up “ Noel! Noel! 
in the lane as they tramped round o: 
their way to the parsonage. 

“All nonsense, Jack!" the boy spok 
out abruptly, jumping to his feet like on 
who would shake away drowsiness. “ Th 
sun doesn’t set in England for hours ye 
they tell me. It will be broad daylict 
there, and hard frost as like as not. « 
pouring rain maybe. Well, give n 
the dullest ‘smothering’ day in Snuffol 


, better than this everlasting fine weathi 


that’s good for nothing but all kinds 
flies, and fleas the most harmless of ther 
Jack!" 

Here it grew darker, till the mo 
peeped out, bright and large, over tl 
mango grove. For all Jack’s efforts 
force his thoughts back into comni 
sense, he let himself fall a-staring at tl 
bright Indian moon, as if he saw turni 
fields and oak copses in its horns. X¢ 
a strain of real music reached his eai 
It was the band of the sepoy regime 
practising, or performing over at the me: 
house. And what should these bla 
fellows be playing but our own “ Foy 
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sweet home!" which in his present fit 
of the dumps had almost brought tears 
into Jack’s eyes. 

“Never mind—it is only three more 
yecrs, and then hey for Old England!” 
he seid, half to himself and half to the 
dog. ‘* Wouldn't you like to be back at 
the cottage, Jack, looking ugly at old 
pussy. as you used to do—don't you 
remember ?”” 

For answer, the other Jack moved 
away with a growl, and shrank back into 
the shadow of the verandah. 

“Don’t be cross, old fellow! I'll fetch 
z.light to seare away the snakes, and you 
and I will have a little walk before you 
go to bed.” 

But the dog was behaving so peculiarly 
that Jack turned round to see what might 
be exciting him to such suspicious un- 
easiness. What was this—two hot eves 
glaring through the darkness! Before 
the boy could move or ery out, something 
enormous sprang past him, lighting on 
the verandah with a thump that shook 
the house. There was a sudden stifled 
yelp, a short struggle, and away went the 
hnge creature, carrying off Jack into the 
lushes. 

For a moment, the two-legged Jack 
stood spell-bound and bewildered. even 
after the house rang with a shriek of 
alarm that brought all the servants run- 
ning out of their quarters in the com- 
pound; from inside, Imogé, the butler, 
had rushed forward at the noise on the 
verandah, then, half dead with fright, 

saw the panther disappear with its victim. 
{t was a panther, that great, fierce cat- 
creature which has such a sweet tooth 
for dogs in particular, and often shows 
itself bold enough to carry them away 
from the very doors of houses, so that 
there are said to be villages in the jungle 
where a dog can hardly be kept. 

Only for a moment Jack had stood 
helpless in his confusion. It might be a 
tiver for all he knew, but he wouldn't let 


the other Jack perish without trying to - 


resene, or at least avenge him. He flew 
indoors, knowing well where the Cap- 


1¢Iped to clean them, and made sure he 
would be allowed to use one on such an 
mergency. What would the Captain 
sty if he heard his dog had been killed ? 

Cramming in a couple of cartridges, he 
larted out again, past the group of jab- 
oring natives huddled together in their 
‘rror, and down to the cactus hedze, 
vond which he heard a noise of tearing 
id tumbling and choking among the dry 
xrushwood. The hedge was so low he 
asily sprang over it, and a few steps 
vronzht him in sight of the spot where, 
»» the moonlight, a huge, dark form 
ould be seen writhing with another in 
ts clutches, and he recognised the voice 
f the bulldog, though crushed into a sort 
f angry sob. 

Jack hardly understood what a danger- 
us thing he was doing; he was too 


uuch excited to think even of the risk of | 


hooting the dog—anything rather than 
hat brute should carry him away! Once, 
wice he fired. the flash dazzling his eyes, 
nd the double report half drowning a 
ruan of pain that told he had aimed 
traight. 
way, the panther was gone. 

Jack, Jack!" he shouted, running 
ack to the house to get fresh cartridges. 


tain’s guns were kept; he sometimes | 


When the smoke had cleared | 


“Not go—light making ; burra panther 
bad beast!” cried Imogé; and the other 
servants flocked about him in chorus, 
trying to keep him from the madness of 
: following a wounded panther in the dark- 
ness. 

But Jack might not have minded them, 
if just then he had not felt something 
warm and moist on his hand, that made 
him start to find the dog safe and 
sound beside him, though its white coat 
was torn and dabbled with blood, and 


instead of its usual fierce snarling, it ° 


whined gruffly in a tone which seemed 
to admit something serious having been 
the matter. Jack could have kissed his 
namesake for joy. Only now that he 
found time to think of it, he began to feel 
thankful the panther had not taken a 


fancy to himself. He did not know yet | 


how fond panthers are of dogs, and how 
few wild beasts will make for men when 
they can get any other game more to 
their taste. 

It was all up now with Jack's Christmas 
Eve meditations. The whole neighbour- 
hood had been thrown into commotion 
by the shots. A crowd quickly gathered. 
Some of the officers came hurrying from 
the messhouse to see what might be 
wrong, among them the Captain, who at 
first burst out upon Jack for having the 
impudence to meddle with his guns, but 
took a different tone when he heard how 
it was, 

Hastily providing themselves with 
arms and torches, a party ventured into 
the bushes upon the panther’s blood- 
stained trail. They soon came across it 
lying as dead as a door-nail, so lucky had 
been one of Jack's shots. 
panther turned out to be a very old one, 


After all, the , 


with such worn-out teeth that it was no , 


wonder she had not been able to do much 
harm to the dog, who, protected partly 
also by his spiked collar, had left the 
marks of his own fangs upon her throat, 


and appeared to have made such a good |! 


fight of it that Jack the boy could not be 
sure in taking the credit for his friend's 
deliverance. And if Jack the dog had 
quitted hold of his enemy, as a bulldog 
is expected not to do, we must remember 
he had never seen a panther before, and 
make allowance for the shock of being 
carried off in so surprising a fashion, to 
which he was nowise accustomed. Per- 
haps, indeed, he had been in more danger 
from the almost random shot which pro- 
bably made the panther let him go, for, 
left to themselves, the bulldog’s jaws 
might have had the best of it, while bullets 


may hit an inch or two from the right ' 


mark, especially in the dark, and with 
such an unsteady target. 


All, however, had ended luckily, except ; 


for the panther; but in future both the 
Jacks knew better than to muse or snooze 
at ease by moonlight within reach of cover 
for a panther’s spring. Jack the boy got 
plenty of praise for his courage, and a 
more solid reward for the panther’s skin, 


' wonderful Christmas presents to his 
family in Suffolk. As for the four-legged 
Jack, he got a good Christmas dinner, if 
ever a dog had one, and seemed to enjoy 
. it so heartily that he could not have been 
much the worse for his encounter with 
that giant of a cat. 


which enabled him to send home most | Smith's face was a grievous picture 


SMITH, JE. MAKES A NAME. 


By SomeRviLte GIsyey. 


rH, Junior, that prince of pickles, 
Had got his remove at last, 
And out of the Second, the “duffers’”” form 
reckoned, 

Up into the Third he passed. 
With him ‘twas a great occasion, 

He marched to his piace with pride— 
Removes, you may say, were not much in his 


way, 
And therefore he put on “ side.” 


But, still, he was hardly certain 
How long in the form he'd stop, 
For hard-hearted masters, and luckless dis- 
asters, 
Might. cause him again to drop. 
And so that the world might know that 
At any rate there he'd been, 
He'd blazon his fame by engraving his name 
In letters that could be seen. 


With gradus and dictionary 
He artfully masked his toil, 

Supposed to be working he only was shirking, 
And doing his best to spoil 

The desk’s even glossy surface, 
As SMITH grew, 

With many a slip, and a scratch, and a chip— 
His knife was not always true. 


The back of the S was broken, 
The M was a bit too tall, 

The I was unsteady, the T was top-heady, 
And H seemed inclined to fall. 

But Smith thought them rather nobby, 
And added J r quite small, 

Then up to the brink he engulfed them in ink, 
And went off to play football. 


Next morning he rubbed his optics, 
As gaily he took his place, 
His carving ! where was it? ’T'was wondrous, 
because it 
Had certainly filled that space. 
But now it had gone in toto, 
And never a scratch remained ; 
How great his surprise when, in pedagogue 


guise, 
The knowledge he sadly gained. 


“Smith, Junior, come here at once, sir,” 
The master in stern tones said, 

“Your carving’s delicious; no doubt you’re 

ambitious 

Of making a name—instead 

Of making it there, however, 
And spoiling the desk—for shame! 

You'd much better try to win it by-and-by 
By work on the Scroll of Fame. 


“ At present your name’s not famous, 
I don't care to see it there; 
I’ve had it filled in, sir, and you for your sin 
sir, 
Will pay what it costs me, sir. 
And this is the bill they’ve sent me, 
For trouble and time, you see; 
I'm sure that the charge you will not say is 
large, 
It's only just four-and-three.” 


He’d never a word to say. 
And what was most trying, theie is no 
denying, 
The four-and-three he'd to pay. 
A month he was minus money, 
No grub nor no tuck had he— : 
No more he sought fame by engraving his 
name 
On desks; he grew wise, you see! 
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FTERNOON school at Alne Abbey was 

over. Every boy in the school-room 

was on his feet, stowing away books, pens, 

pencils, etc. Confusion reigned where, one 
minute previously, order had held sway. 

“Don't forget the ‘score book’!” 
shouted our old friend, Jack Arundel, 
to another old friend, Ralph Funibois, 
adding, in a lower tone, “ Wonder what 
he’s staying for.” 

The “he” alluded to was jolly Dr. 
Richard Hardridge, the “ Old Dicky” of 
“That little Jackdaw ” and of the more 
disrespectful of the jovial gentleman's 
pupils, who had remained at his desk, 
eontrary to custom. 

The Doctor rose to his feet. He might 
have heard Jack’s remark. Tapping the 
desk with a ruler he produced silence, or 
rather, to be strictly correct, less noise. 
Then, having cleared his throat, he ad- 
dressed the more or less attentive boys as 
follows : 

“ This evening, in the Corn Exchange, 
at seven o'clock, Mr. Matthew Sterne, 
FE.R.S., F.G.S., F.S.A., F.Z.S., will lecture 
on the Lepidoptera. The chair will be 


taken by my old friend, Dr. Drysdust, | 


F.S.A., than whom a, greater authority on 
the subject is not to be found in the 
county. Those of the senior boys who 
would like to hear the lecture may hand in 
their names to Mrs. Hardridge immedi- 
ately after tea.” 

Having spoken, the Doctor locked his 
desk, buttoned his coat over his broad 
chest, and left the schoolroom. 

“That's jolly!’ said Sapington. “I 
shall go. I love leopard and tiger stories. 
I could listen for a week.” 

“What?” cried Tim O'Callaghan, 
facing Sapington, his blue cyes twinkling 
with fun. 

“Hush!” interrupted Funibois, warn- 
ingly. “Sappy se‘d he loved to hear 
leopard stories. So do I,” with a wink 
that Tim instantly understood. 

“TI hope he'll have something to say 
about bears, too,’’ continued the innocent 
Sapington. ‘A good bear story’s as jolly 
as a tiger's.” 

“T suppose you mean a tale of a tiger,” 
corrected Jack. “A story-telling tiger 
would be a curiosity. I hardly think 
bears are included in the Lepidoptera, 
but I faney Mr. Sterne will have some- 
thing to say about a tiger. Perhaps if 
you were to request the Doctor to ask the 
lecturer to include bears he would do so.” 

“Do you think he would?” asked 
Sapington, eagerly. 

“Perhaps. Ask him and see.” 

“TI don't thmk I would like to. It 
would be jolly to hear a gentleman with 
such a lot of letters after his name speak 
about bears; he would be sure to know no 


CHAPTER I.—DR. DRYSDUST TAKES THE CHAIR. 


; him to reflect, to put on his considering | 


end of good stories; but if they don't , 


belong to the Lepi: 
might laugh if he were asked to include 
them.” 


what is it? he : 


, ; 
By Asumore Rvssan, 


“Shure now I'm thinking he'd roar,” | 
said Tim, turning aside to conceal his 
expressive countenance and the broad 
grin that adorned it. 

“What are you laughing at?" asked 
Muggins major, strolling up in his usual 
conceited fashion, ‘* What is it, Tim?” 

Muggins major strongly objected to be 
left out in the cold when fun was in the 
air. He liked to know the why and 
wherefore of everything; also to put in 
his oar, generally a very clumsy one, and 
figuratively much given to crab-catching. 

“Oh, Sappy here is vexed because the 
lecturer won't be able to include bears in 
the Lepidoptera,” replied Tim; adding, 
with a sly wink, “Sappy isn't satisfied 
with leopards and tigers.” i 

Now Muggins major was no better | 
informed than Sapington. He, also, was , 
ignorant of the fact that Lepidoptera was ! 
the scientific name of butterflies and 
moths. But he was not going to show , 
his ignorance by asking questions. He, \ 
like Sapington, had a dim notion that | 
Lepidoptera and leopards were synony- 
mous terms, and had Tim cxplained | 
without winking, he would have been 
convinced that his surmise was correct. 
That wink, however, gave him pause. | 
It was the ice-crack which warned him | 
to take heed where he skated. It caused | 


cap, and rack his cranium for a Latin | 
root—with a rather funny result. 

“Sappy’s an ass!" he said, with a 
conceited smile and waggle of his head. 
“T don’t believe there’s another boy in 
the school that dgesn’t know that bears 
and hares are of a different family.” 

Jack Arundel turned away his head. So 
did Tim O'Callaghan. So did not Ralph 
Funibois. 

“I don’t believe there is,’ said that 
young gentleman, gravely. ‘By the bye, 
Mug, where did you get your informa- | 
tion? Have you been to a dictionary?” | 

‘A dictionary!” cried Muggins, scorn- | 
fully; “what do you take me for? Do 
you think I don’t know that Lepus is a | 
hare, and that Lepidoptera is derived 
from it, and means the hare family?” | 

A roar of laughter, in which Sapington 
joined, was the immediate reply to Mug- 
gins major's questions. 

Muggins blushed to the roots of his 
hair. He knew he had put his foot in it, 
somewhere, but was by no means sure of 
the direction, or the depth of the hole 
into which he had inserted his pedal ex- 
tremity. 

“I wouldn’t speak scornfully of your 
Latin dictionary if I were you,’ said 
Jack, still laughing. “You don’t know 
it by heart, yet. Hadn't you better look 
into it?” 

“Shure, now, I thought Lepi: 
began Tim, but a warning glance from 
Jack brought him to a sudden stop. 

Tim evidently intended to say that he 


thought the term Lepidoptcra was de- 
rived from the Greek. Jack, however, 
had divined his intention and nipped it 
in the bud. 

Muggins major sneaked to his desk. 
and, unobserved, pocketed a small dic. 
tionary, which he carried upstairs, As 
soon as he had gone Funibois took Sap. 
ington by the shoulders and proceeded to 
lecture him. \ 

*“Sappy,” he said, “you laughed when | 
Mug made a donkey of himself. Don’t | 
you know it is very wrong to laugh at | 
another's ignorance? Don't you know 
that it was your duty to put him right in 
a gentlemanly manner, and without any 
parade of your own superior knowledge? 
Now, Sappy, perhaps you'll tell us wh) 
you laughed ?” 

“ Well, Muggins pretends to know 
everything, and it’s jolly to see him 
taken down a peg.” 

“So it is. I suppose we may take it 
that you laughed because Mug didn't 
know that Lepidoptera was the scientific 
name of leopards and leopardesses. It 
was wrong of you, Sappy. You forgot 
that vou wanted to include bears.” 

“Well, I don't pretend to know every- 
thing.” 

“No, and it wouldn’t be of any use if 


you did. Look here, Sappy, the Doctor 
is in the garden. I saw him pass the 
window. Go to him, and ask him to re- 


} quest Mr. Sterne to give us a few bear 


stories. Say you know that bears aren't 
included in the leopard family, but you 
thought, if the Doctor asked, the lecturer 
might tell you something about them.” 

“All right,” said Sapington, putting 
on his hat, and leaving the schoolroom in 
search of the Doctor, followed, at a cer- 
tain distance, by Jack, Tim, and Funi- 
bois, who were desirous to witness the 
fun. 

Dr. Hardridge never discouraged in. 
quisitiveness if he approved of the object 
Nothing pleased him better than to sec 


; his boys anxious for information, and hy 


was never too busy to answer their ques 
tions. Hence Sapington had no reasor 
to fear a curt reply. 

He found the Doctor in the garde» 
and went straight to him. 

“Well?” said the pedagogue, kindly - 

“It's about the lecture, sir.’” 

“Yes.” 

“TI thought the gentleman would sa 
something about bears if you asked hima. 
“Dear me! About bears! This 
ners extraordinary. Why about bear: 

joy 2” 

“I like bear stories, sir.”” 

“Do you? Dearme! You like be: 
stories, and you want the lecturer + 
tell you some. Mr. Sterne is certainly 
Fellow of the Zoological Society, but 
hardly think he would care to spe: 
about bears in a lecture on the Lepic®c> 
tera. Why do you think he would ?”* 

[* Well, s 


| : 
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“Well, sir, I thought as he would be 
telling us about leopards and tigers he 
wouldn’t mind saying something about 
bears.” 

The Doctor discontinued his search 
after a cabbage caterpillur, whose track 
he had discovered, and seized Sapington 
by the arm. 

“ Teopards and tigers!" he’ cried. 
“Do you see these holes in this cabbage- 
leaf?” pointing to the green-heart he had 
been examining. 

“ Y—es, sir,” faltered Sapington. 

“Do you know what caused them ? "” 

“Yes, sir; a caterpillar.” 

“ Find it. Your eyes are sharper than 
mine.” 

Sapington dropped on his knees and 
opened the cabbage leaves. Presently 
he discovered the marauder, a caterpillar 
with a green back, covered with black 
points, and yellowish sides, which he gave 
to the Doctor. 


“Thank you,” said the kindly old ° 


gentleman. ‘ Now, Sapington, this is the 
caterpillar of the common white, or large 
garden white butterfly. It is a member 
of the family cf Lepidoptera—or, rather, it 
would be if I allowed it to become a 
butterfly, which, as it has helped itself to 
my cabbage, I shall not do. Do you trace 
any resemblance between this creeping 
thing and a leopard?” 

The abashed and astonished Sapington 
did not, and said so. 

“Very good. Now listen to me. Mr. 
Sterne will not lecture upon leopards, but 


on butterflies and moths, of which the | 


scientific name is Lepidoptera, which 
means ‘scaly-wings,’ derived from Lepis, 
Greek for a ‘scale,’ and ptera, meaning 
‘wings,’ in the same language. Now go, 
and write out the term, and the words 
from which it is derived, a dozen times. 


That will assist you to retain it in your ' 


memory.” 

As Sapington hurried away, the Doctor 
gave his thoughts speech. 

“Dear me! what an extraordinary 
idea! Lepidoptera, leopards and tigers! 
Ha, ha, ha! And he wanted bears in- 
cluded. Ha, ha, ha! I'll tell Drysdust. 
It will amuse him.” 

Having thus relieved his feelings, the 
Doctor resumed his search for exception- 
ally late Lepidoptera larva, whose chief 
business in life is eating green stuff, a by 
no means satisfactory diet for leopards. 

Outside the garden gate Sapington was 
confronted by the three conspirators. 

“ Are we to have the bears to-night ?”” 
Jack asked. 

“Can't you see the answer in his face?” 
laughed Funibois. “The expression it 
bears is a negative. What did he 
say?” 

“Gave me an imposition,” replied Sap- 
ington, surlily. 

~ That’s too bad, I ho 


it won't de- 


tain you so long that you'll be unable to | 


hear the bear stories. 
must grin and bear it, Sappy. 
have you got to do?” 


What 


If it does, you | 


: In which a tonquin bean lovingly reposed, 


“Write out Lepi——what is it? and | 


two Greek words, tearer, a scale, and 
deapus, wings, a dozen times.” 

“ Very interesting, I am sure,” rejoined 
Funibois. “When you have done it, 
bring it to me. ‘Lepi, what is it?’ 
‘ tearer’ and ‘leapus’ will look well on 
paper. Hullo! here's Muggins. Have 
you looked in the dictionary, Mug?” 


“ Yes, I have,” was the reply. 

“Did you find Lepidoptera?" 

“No; and I don’t believe it’s a word 
at all. ‘he nearest is an adjective, | 
lepidus — pretty, quick, charming.” | 

“ And isn’t that a good enough root? 
You're as blind as a bat, Mug. Mr. H 
Sterne is going to lecture on pretty , 
things—pretty things that fly—and you | 
ought to have known it?” 

“That will do,” interrupted Jack. 
“We are very clever, some of us; but 
if it hadn’t been for the Tiger moth I | 
caught, and Tim’s old book on Natural 
History, we should have been just about 
as wise as Mug and Sappy.”” 

Which was true. 

During a ramble over Heyward’s Hill 
Jack had caught a very beautiful moth, 
which he had taken home. The next 
step was to discover its name. A perusal 
of Tim’s “ould book” revealed it, and 
also imparted the knowledge that said 
Tiger moth belonged to the family of | 


Lepidoptera. 

Hence the superior scientific knowledge 
of Tim, Jack, and Funibois. | 

After tea, about a score boys handed in | 
their names to Mrs. Hardridge, and Sap- | 
ington his imposition to the Doctor. | 

‘The old gentleman read it, and put it | 
in his pocket, chuckling: 

“Dear me! what a bad memory that 
boy has! I'll show this to Drysdust. A 
laugh will do him good.” 

At ten minutes to seven the doctor 
entered the Corn Exchange with his 
charges. The chairman, Dr. Drysdust, 
was on the platform, a temporary one, 
awaiting the lecturer, who had not arrived. | 
Seeing his old friend, Dr. Hardridge, he 
descended to the floor of the Exchange. 

A little dried-up man, clad in a rusty 
dress-suit, plentifully besprinkled with 
snuff, he looked for all the world as if 
the last twenty years of his life had been 
passed in a butterfly cabinet. Indeed, it 
did not require a very high flight of im- 
agination to picture the long, strong, small- 
headed pin by which he had been fixed 
to the cork. Now don't imagine him a 
“Camberwell Beauty,’ or other gem. 
He was a “Dingy Skipper,” of which 
butterfly the following is a truthful descrip- 
tion: “Colour, dull grey-brown, with 
confused bands of darker brown; near 
the border of the wings a row of dingy 
white dots; size, sinall.” 

“Ah, Doctor, how d’ye do?” said the | 
“Dingy Skipper,” holding out his hand, | 
which the Doctor grasped warmly. ‘*De- ; 
lighted to see that you take an interest | 
in the hobby of my life—I might say the ' 
work of my life. Brought some of the 
boys, too ? Glad to see you, boys. Hope 
you will go home enthusiastic butterfly 
collectors. You will find the pursuit 
more interesting than Euclid. Ahem! a 
very good audience—very good, indeed. 
Mr. Sterne will be pleased with his 
andience—very pleased, indeed. Take a 
pinch, Doctor ?”’ proffering his snuff-box, 


“No? ah, I forgot; you don’t snuff. I 
do,” extracting as much of the titillating 
mixture as would lie on a sixpence, 
balancing it on the broad part of his 
thumb, and dexterously conveying it up 
his nostrils without spilling more than 
one-third of its bulk on his anything but 
snowy shirt-front. “Ah, here is the 
lecturer; excuse me.” 


Dr. Drysdust hurried away to greet 
the learned Fellow of many Societies, 
and Dr. Hardridge turned his attention 
to the “ very good audience.” 

“Farmers, their wives, and children, 
chiefly," he murmured. “Dear me! I 
wonder how many are wiser than Sap- 
ington. Ah, Mr. Fallowlands, how d'ye 
do?” shaking hands with a hearty-look- 
ing gentleman whose red face and attire 
were racy of the soil. “So you have 
come to hear the lecture ?”” 

“We be all come,” returned the farmer. 
“You see, doctor, we've bin a bit curious 
to know what it’s about. Some says it's 
leopards. Some says it’s a new sheep- 
wash. Then there’s some as will have it 
that it’s a new trefoil or sanfoin that 
grows four feet high.” - 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the Doctor. 
“ How extraordinary! But what do you 
think, Mr. Fallowlands ?” 

“Oh, my Joe asked the curate, so I 
know summat about it. I reckon the 
Lunnon gentleman has come to tell us 
how. to get rid of the plaguy turmit ‘turnip} 

rhe Doctor loosened his neckcloth. He 
was in some danger of choking. Fortu- 
nately the appearance on the platform of 
the chairman and the lecturer prevented 
any further conversation with Mr. Fallow- 
lands, or the joke-loving Doctor might 
have had a fit of apoplexy. 

Mr. Sterne was a pompous gentleman, 
a head and shoulders taller than Dr. Drys- 
dust, and about twice his weight. No- 
thing of the “ Dingy Skipper” about him. 
He rather resembled a ‘‘ Purple Emperor,” 
not in a glass case with a pin stuck through 
it; but throned high on a lofty oak, the 


; favourite haunt of its kind. 


Dr. Drysdust immediately stepped for- 
ward to introduce the lecturer, which he 
did with a vengeance. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, tap- 
ping his beloved snuff-box with his 
withered fingers to fix the attention of 
the audience. “It is my pleasurable 
duty to introduce to you Mr. Matthew 
Sterne, Fellow of the Royal Society, 
Fellow of the Geographical Society, 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries—of 
which Society I also have the honour to 
be a Fellow—and Fellow of the Zoological 
Society,” lingering lovingly over the 
lecturer's Fellowships, the initials of 
which had sorely puzzled and somewhat 
awed the bucolic audience. 

“Mr. Sterne,” he continued, taking a 
very large pinch of snuff to emphasise his 
words, “ isa gentleman whose attainments 
have won him great and wefl-deserved 
eminence in the scientifie world,” 

Here the lecturer smiled ard bowed. 
Flattery, even from a “ Dingy Skipper,”’ is 
pleasing. Here, too, the agriculfural part 
of the audience stamped its colldcti 
upon the floor, a tribute to the 
attained by the much be-fellowe' 
man. 


“TI would like to say a few 
have spent the greater part of yy life in 
the pursuit of Lepidoptera 

“Hear, hear! Hurrah!” 
Fallowlands, with the “ pla 
fly’ on his brain. Indeed, 
was delighted to hear that, 
fly, the bane of his life, had 
and relentless foe in Dr. Dr 


from Mr. 
Roy turmit 
the farmer 
the turnip 
in inveterate 
ysdust. 
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During the interruption the chairman 
took another pinch of snuff, and resumed: 
“T have brought several cases of speci- 
mens to assist our learned friend ——” 
Here the lecturer bowed again. 
“This,” and Dr. Drysdust lifted up a 
case, which, to the audience, appeared to 
contain several rows of bunches of brown 
rags—“ This is acase of Rhopalocera. It 
contains specimens of every family of 
Rhopalocera, including Papilionide, 
Nymphalidae, Erycinide, Lycenide, 


| and Hesperida, with many of their sub- 

families. Now, I would like to say a few 

| words about these families, which, I heed 
not inform you, are all embraced in the 
term Lepidoptera.” 

Thereupon Dr. Drysdust let himself 
go in scientific language, hardly a word 
of which could the great majority of the 
audience understand. He dissected the 
Diurnal Lepidoptera ([buttertlies|, the 
Nocturnal [moths], and explained every- 
thing connected therewith. He told the 


audience all he knew about the Epheme- 
ride and Lampyrida, and used none but 
scientific terms. The agriculturists, trades- 
men, and schoolboys present, sat with 
open mouths and swallowed the scientific 
flood, but, not being entomologists, it 
was so much Sanscrit to them. When 
his voice failed him, and not before, Dr. 
Drysdust paused, and his gaze fell upon 
the lecturer, boiling over with rage—as 
well he might be. 
(To be continued.) 


HOW TO PREPARE AND MOUNT OBJECIS FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


By R. A. R. BENNETT, B.A., 


Author of “ How to make an Induction Coit,” “ Electric Lamps and how to work them,” “ Elcetro-motors and how to make them,” ete. ele. 


PART V. 


CHAPTER IIIl.—OBJECTS WORTH NOTICE, AND GENERAL DETAILS. 


] HAVE now given instructions as to mount- 
ing the objects when you have them, but, 
as the cookery book of former days says— 
“First catch your hare’"’—and as many of 
my readers will not have much idea as to 
what sort of objects they are to look for, I 
propose now to give them one or two hints, 
though to cover the whole subject I should 
have to write a large volume. 

The first thing to consider, however, is 
how to use the microscope when you have 
got it. As soon as it arrives you will want 
to be looking at something through it, but 
will probably find considerable ditticulty in 
getting the object to appear at all. Some 
excellent directions for a beginner are given 
by Dr. Lionel Beale, and from them I select 
the following notes for your guidance. 

Place the microscope on the table, and 
alamp or candle in front of it. Turn the 
mirror underneath the “stage,” as the support 
for the slide is called, out of the way, and 
either let the back of it be under the object- 
glass, or place some thin black and opaque 
object to take the place of a glass slip. On 


of flour, ordinary starch, common pepper, 
cayenne pepper, powdered mustard, é&c., &c., 
in the same way as the breadcrumbs, allow- 
ing them to soak in a drop of water for an 
hour or more, if necessary, so that they may 
be transparent right through. You will find 
abundance to occupy yourself with for a 
whole morning without moving out of the 
room; and if the work is intelligently done 
you will be considerably wiser at the end of 


' the morning than you were at the beginning. 


Other simple objects are moist tea-leaves, 


very thin sections of potato and its peel, the | 


skin and interior of an orange, lemon, or 


: other fruit, pieces of rhubarb, cabbage, and 


other vegetables. 

Dr. Beale recommends different kinds of 
jam to be examined, and preserved fruits. 
Owing to long maceration in syrup the vege- 
table tissues contained in them are beauti- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Of animal organisms insects lend them- 
selves especially to one’s notice, being of a 
suitable size and easily procured—only don't 
slaughter them needlessly, but try and learn 
something definite from those you make use 
of. The microscope will let you in for an 
enormous amount of work in this quarter. 
Do you want to know how a bee stings? 
Your microscope will tell you, and under it 
you will find the organ which produces such 
an uncomfortable sensation for so long a 
time to look very much like fig. 7. 

In this picture, a represents the tube in 
which the poison whic causes the stinging 
sensation is secreted until it is required for 


‘use and defence, for which purpose it is held 


ready in the bag 0; c represents the sheath 


‘ of the sting, in which it is preserved from 


fully transparent, and suited for observation | 


in the microscope. The spiral vessels and 
woody or cellular tissues can be easily 
obtained by this means, and the minute 


; Structure of the different vegetable tissues 


this, and under the object-glass, place a dry | 
| @ book, however, or you will hardly under- 


crumb of bread the size of a pin's head. The 
condensing glass has now to be so adjusted 
that the rays from the lamp in front are 
concentrated on the crumb of bread, which 
will thus be brilliantly lighted up. 
serew the body of the microscope up and 
down till the object is seen distinctly. The 
crumb of bread is in this case viewed by re- 
flected light, and only its surface is visible. 

Now turn away the condensing glass (these 
are generally fixed to the front of the micro- 
scope. or it may be on a separate stand) and 
turn the mirror round, so that the light from 
the lamp is reflected through the crumb of 
bread placed on a glass slip. It will now be 
indistinctly visible, being nearly opaque. The 
next thing to do is to render it transparent. 
Take a penknife and break up the crumb 
into several smaller pieces; some of these 
will be fairly transparent and permit their 
structure to be well seen, but the majority 
still seem rather indistinct. Remove the 
slide from the stage and place a little water 
on the crumbs, and over them a thin cover- 
glass. When the crumbs have soaked for a 
few minutes a slight tap or two on the cover 
will crush them and make them spread out. 
Now examine them again by transmitted 
light (i.e. with the aid of the mirror under- 
neath), and you will find that they are now 
far more transparent than before, when they 
were examined in air, the reason being that 
the refractive power of the water approaches 
nore nearly to that of the starch granules, of 
which you will see numbers. 

You can now proceed to examine very thin 
shavings of deal or of cedar pencil, a bit of 
blotting-paper, a piece of cotton or linen 
scraped as fine as possible, a minute pinch 


Now ; 


| too long at a time with the microscope. 


most clearly made out. You must work with 
stand all you see in the new world to which 
your microscope has introduced you. “ Half- 
hours with the Microscope,” is a capital little 
book for its size, and has admirable illustra- 
tions by Tuffen West. It was published by R. 
Hardwicke, and can be got now from Chatto | 
and Windus, Piccadilly. 

One caution is to be observed. Don't work 
Itis 


' fatiguing to the eyes and may cause injury to 


them. You can ea learn to keep both 
eyes open when observing; and this is pre- 
ferable, as it rests the eyes. Learn also to 
use both eyes independently, so as to rest one 
while using the other. Of course, if you are 
80 sumptuous as to go in for a “ binocular ”” 
microscope, both eyes will be employed all 
the time. Dr. Beale recommends that one 
should not work for a period of each day 
regularly, but alternate days, till the eyes get 
accustomed to the work. When you find that 
external objects are not seen so distinctly 
directly the eye is withdrawn from the micro- 
scope, stop working and go and do something 
else for some time. These cautions are by 
no means unnecessary, as it is most absorb- 
ing work for those who are fond of it, and 
too great a persistence in disregarding the 
warnings of nature may end in seriously 
damaging the sight if naturally weak. 

Now for a few hints as to what to look at. 
There is so vast a field open before you that 
my courage fails me when I think of giving 
advice on a subject with which I could fill the 
“ Boy’s Own Paper” annual volume with ease ; 
but one or two objects specially worth notice 
I may mention here, in order to lead you on 
| tothe right tracks to find more for yourselves. 


danger till the time comes for action, when 
the poison passes down the hollow canal 
between the lancets and enters the hole made 


Fig, 7.—STING oF Ho! ~ 
a, Poison-secreting tube. b, Poison bag, ¢, Sheath. 
d, One of the lancets. ¢, Tip of lancet more enlarged. 


by them. At d is seen a lancet entire, and 
at e the same lancet more enlarged, only the 
tip of it being given. You will probably have 
heard that while a wasp may sting you many 
times, a bee can only do so once, if the sting 
is really inserted in the flesh. If you look at 
the barb c in the above picture you will 
easily understand why this should be so. 
The barb is furnished with points projecting 
backwards up the sting, and these form no 
obstacle to its entering the skin, but with- 
drawing it is a different matter, for, of 
course, the points will stick in the surround- 
ing flesh and resist the withdrawal of the 
sting, which is therefore frequently left be- 
hind, and has to be got out by the recipient 
of the bee’s unsolicited generosity. In the case 
of the wasp the barbs are also present, and 
may cause the death of the insect by the 
withdrawal of its sting, which almost always 
happens in the case of the bee. 
(To be continued.) 
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A FEW HINTS FOR HANDY BOYS. 


PART I, 


a small job of work done for you by a profes- 
sional workman, it is a wonder so many 
persons put up with the inconvenience and 
Joss of time and temper, when, with a little 
care, they could easily do the work for them- 
selves; and you know the old adage about 
“doing a thing for yourself if you want it 
done well.” 

Workmen and shopkeepers are generally 
very ready to promise, but they cannot always 
perform. 

Being without a lathe, a friend of mine 
called on a wood-turner some time ago, and 
asked him to turn up a small ring in black 
ebony to the same size of a sample one he 
took with him. 

The job was one that would take about 
half an hour, and my friend naturally thought 
he could have it that afternoon. The man, 
after carefully inspecting it, promised faith- 
fully it should be ready in two days. * Couldn't 
get it done before then,” said he, “I'm too 
busy.” 

So my friend left it to be made; and, on 
calling again in due course, found the shop 
in charge of the assistant, who knew nothing 
about the matter. The following day the 
wood-turner was there, and was extremely 
sorry; it was not ready, but would get it 
done next day without fail. 

The next day found my friend at the shop 
again. 

“ Look here!” said the shopman, “I aint 
got no wood like this ‘ere ring 0’ yours ; ’ow 
would a bit of hoak do?” 

My friend explained in a calm manner that 
oak did not exactly match ebony, and sug- 
gested he should procure some. The follow- 
ing day he had to go on business to the 
north, and was away from town for two 
weeks; cn his return he paid another visit 


ad the wood. 
said my friend in a cheerful way, 


you not turned the ring during the time I 
ave been a 23 

“T’ve only just managed to get the wood,” 
said the man, “but you shall have it for 
certain by to-morrow evening.” 

The nexi night was pouring wet, but my 
friend thought to himself, as he put on his 
topcoat and turned up the legs of his trous 
“T won't let a shower like this stop me; 
promised to be there for it, and I’ll go.” 
So off he went, and found the shop closed, 


I 


| and then discovered it was early-closing night, 
ONSIDERING the trouble there often is to get - 


so trudged back through the mud and wet in 
anything but a good humour. 

Several days elapsed, and he then called, 
and the ring really was finished at last; 
“but,” said the turner, “I’m sorry to say 
I've lost the original one.” 

My friend was now no better off than on 
the day of giving the ordet about a month 


previously, and I forget how many times he | 
called again before the second ring was | 


turned. Now, had he been able to do the little 
job himself, what a lot of trouble and annoy- 
ance he would have been saved ! 

There are all sorts of little jobs con- 


tinually requiring attention in every house, : 
and it is with the intention of helping those ; 


handy boys who have a wish to help them- 
selves that I offer the following ‘ Hints ” on 
some of the most ordinary jobs of everyday 
life. 

The first attempt or two may possibly look 
rather amateurish to a professional eye, but 
that does not matter. ‘' Practice makes per- 
fect,” and the experience gained as a boy may 
prove very useful to you when a man. 

You can never tell under what -cireum- 
stances you may be placed later on in life, 
when, perhaps, through not being able to 
undertake some simple job, you may be put 
to considerable inconvenience. 

I remember once getting a letter from an 


| old schoolfellow who, being fond of travel, 


had left England to try his fortune in America, 
and, settling down in a log-hut by himself, 
far away from any town or buildings, he 
described how annoyed he had been by the 
spout of his coffee-pot beginning to leak 
round the joint, which he tried to stop by 
applying a small plaster of bread ; that being 
only a temporary patch, it soon began to leak 
again, and, finally, on leaving it one day too 
near the flame, the spout suddenly dropped 


off, and he had to go without coffee 
until he had ridden over to the neares: 
town, about thirty-five miles away, for 
a new coffee-pot. 

Now if he had had a little practice 
with the soldering-iron when he was 
a boy, the job of mending the spout 
would not have taken ten minutes, and 
he could have done it at once, instead 
of having to wait for his coffee until it 
was convenient to take a long ride. 

One great advantage of ordinary tin- 
kering work is that very few tools are 
required, and you can generally manage 
to make the few ordinary tools found 
in the tool-box in most houses available 
for every job. You will find a pair of 
shears for cutting sheet-tin, &c., most 
useful, and they can be bought at any 
tool-shop for about two shillings. A 
hammer, also a wooden mallet flat at 
one end and rounded at the other. A 
bradawl or two—those sold at a penny 
each, and made from square steel, are 
the most useful, being suitable as 
broaches for enlarging holes previously 
stamped in any piece of metal. 

A soldering-iron and a few stieks of 
solder, with a little rosin as a flux, which 
will enable the solder to flow easily on 
tin ware, is about all you want. If you re- 
quire to solder brass or steel, copper, iron, or, 
in fact, any metal not previously coated with 


» | solder or tinned, you will have to use a flux 


made of killed acid. 

To make this, get a pennyworth of hydro- 
chloric acid at any chemist’s, and then cut 
some small scraps of zinc and drop them into 
the bottle containing the acid ; effervescence 
will immediately take place, and care should 
be taken not to inhale the fumes given off 


. | during the operation ; it is better to do this in 


the open air, and, as soon as the effervescence 
has stopped, the acid will be ready for use. 

For any work that has been previously 
tinned you can use this mixed with half its 
quantity of water, but for soldering steel, 
iron, or any metal not previously tinned, it is 
better to use it at its full strength. 

The so-called soldering-iron is made of 
copper, and is also known as the copper-bit, 


; and should never be allowed to remain in the 


fire until red-hot. So soon as it is of a dul? 
heat remove it from the fire and elean the 
point with a rough file; it should then be 
dipped into the acid just for an instant, and 
the stick of solder applied, when it will at 
once run all over the point of the iron, and it 
is then ready for work. This is called tinning 
the bit, and care must be taken not to make 
it quite red-hot on any subsequent occasion, 
or you will burn off the solder, and the bit 
will have to be retinned before you can use it. 

Having got the bit ready for work, place 
the edges of the article you require to solder 
close together, and it may be necessary to 
bind them in position by means of a piece of 
wire; then, having previously scraped the 
surface of the metal quite clean and bright, 
and free from all trace of grease, rub a little 
of the acid along the joint with a small brush; 
a little piece of cane split up at one end into 
a number of fibres makes a capital and lasting 
brush for this work. 

Now take a little of the solder on the point 
of the bit and work it along the seam to- 
wards you. Never put more solder on a jeint 
than absolutely necessary, as it makes a 
clumsy seam and looks very amateurish 
indeed. You may often find it more eon- 
venient to hold the edges together by tacking 
it here and there with a small drop of solder 
instead of binding it with wire; and this is a 
very good plan, as the drops of solder used in 
tacking, work into the seam as you draw the 
bit along, leaving no sign of its having been 
previously tacked. 

(To be continued.) 
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A’ the recent Paris Exhibition a wonderful 
piece of glass was displayed amongst other 
curiosities of modern art. 
lion, life-size, entwined in the embrace of a 
huge serpent, supposed to be in the act of 
crushing it to death. I have been told (for I 
did not see it) that the struggling attitude of 
the lion and the heavy constricting folds of 
the python were marvellously true to nature, 
and the whole work is said to be the largest 
as well as one of the finest specimens of 
manufactured glass ever produced. 


That, however, is not the kind of glass- ° 


snake which lies with half its body across 
my blotting-pad as I write these words, and 
about which I am going to tell you some- 
thing. My glass-snake isn’t made of glass, 
nor is it a snake. Popular mames don’t 


count for much—nor scientific ones either, | 


sometimes, I am afraid. 


Yet if you met this creature in the course | 


of a country ranmble, and saw it dart away 
among the bushes or into a hedge, I think 
‘you would certainly go home and report that 
you had encountered asnake. Furthermore, 
if you caught it and surveyed it in a more 
leisurely manner in a glass case, I don’t 
expect you would be undeceived, unless you 
happened to have made a special study of 
the subject, particularly if it bit and hissed 
at you, as it would be pretty sure to do. 
Why is it not a snake, just as much as the 
ooas and diamond-snake in the cage from 
which I have just taken it? It has no legs; 
it glides along with a serpentine movement, 


and is of serpentine form, length, and slender- | 


ness of body, being about four feet long, not 
much thicker than one’s two thumbs at the 
biggest part, and tapering away to a fine 
point at the tail. Certainly, if you look at 
its head and compare it with those of the 
serpents who are its cage-mates, you will 
notice that it is more lizard-like in outline, 
especially at the muzzle, than theirs; but 


then, on the other hand, there is a true | 


snake, the lacertine, which is even more 
lizard-headed than this. What is the differ- 
‘ence. then, between a glass-snake and a real 
snake ? 


Well, if this poor old chap of mine were * 


cut open, you would see in the first place 
that his lower jaw consisted of one single 
arch of bone, like our own, and like that of 
most animals; whereas a serpent’s is com- 
posed of two separate halves, loosely united 
in the middle by a string or ligament. And 
continuing the dissection along the body, you 
would find that, although he hasn’t got any 
legs, he has got hips and shoulders all ready 
for them ; and, moreover (and this is a very 
important distinction), that he has a sort of 
breast-bone to which some of the ribs are 
tied, A snake has no hip or shoulder-bones, 
and no trace of a breast-bone at all; after 
you get behind the head, its skeleton presents 
nothing but ribs and backbone. And that’s 
how it is that they are able to swallow such 
huge mouthfuls; the two parts of the jaw 
can be stretched apart, and then there is only 
skin and flesh to be distended as the meal 
goes down, the ribs being loose or floating. A 
glass-snake can bolt a tolerably big frog or 
mouse, but it must not be larger than the 
natural width of the mouth or the shoulder- 
girdle, the space between the spine and the 
breast-bone —must not exceed, in fact, the 
diameter of the bony rings through which it 
has to pass, because they don’t yield or 
stretch. There are, of course, other points 
of difference, but I mention those which 
would be likely to strike you most. 

Long, long ages ago—or, as people with 
vague ideas about geology say, “in those 


It represented a 


GLASS-SNAKES. 


By Dr. ARTHUR STRADLING, F. 


Author of * Out-of-the- Way Pets, 


days "—there was a big, but long and pro- 
portionately slender, kind of lizard called 
Clidastes, and the fossil remains of this 
creature show that it had a permanently 
divided jaw like a snz though it was 
possessed of a shoulder-girdle. I say per- 
manently divided, because the jaw-bone of 
many animals when sung is cemented 
together in the middle by soft gristly stuff 
' only—our own, for instance—but it soon 
hardens up and becomes solid bone all round. 


Although the glass-snake has a breast-bone 
for the attachment of some of its ribs, it has 


from the top, are not tied up in this way, but 


are said to float. If you are not ve 

you can feel your own. Tuck your fingers 
up under your ribs just where you are most 
ticklish, and then trace them back towards 
your spine; try it when you get up in the 
morning, before breakfast; you will find 
them more easily on the left side, because 
your liver is rather in the way on the right. 


These are rather dry details, but you won't 
be any the worse for knowing a little anatomy, 
though I have no doubt you prefer to make 
yourselves acquainted with the manners and 


Dr. Stradling. 


[With five Royal Pythous from Zululand 


a lot of loose or floating ones, too, like those 
of a snake, joined on to the backbone at one 
end, but free at the other. Do you know 
that we ourselves have a couple of these 
snaky ribs on each side? The bones of our 
chest make a sort of cage, not unlike an old- 
fashioned hen-coop. There is the upright 
piece behind—the spine; and twelve curved 
bars, the ribs, come round from this. Ten 
of them are united, more or less directly, 
with a short straight bone in front, in the 
middle, the breast-bone or sternum, by means 
of strips of cartilage which get just like bone 
itself in elderly people; but the two lowest 
ones, the eleventh and twelfth counting 


first time of handling.] 


customs of animals, rather than the stuff 
they are made of—I’m sure I do. We shall . 
come to the glass-snake himself presently 
(be has encircled my inkstand in a stiff coil 
and gone fast asleep this while), but I have 
laid a little stress on the foregoing particulars, 
because every word of it applies to a little 
creature which you all know, the common 
slow-worm—no more a worm than the other 
is a snake—and certainly not slow, as those 
of you who have seen one slip away into the 
heather can testify —but a lizard without ex- 
ternal legs, just as the glass-snake is. They 
grow to a pretty good length, too, reaching 
twenty-four inches sometimes. Now, I am 
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sure that none of you would kill a poor slow- 
worm under the common and inexcusable 
mistake that it is a poisonous snake; but 

‘ou may very naturally ask the question 

ow, if these legless lizards are to be found 
in other countries four or five feet long, and 
as thick as a broomstick, you are to dis- 
tinguish between them, and their kind, and 
possibly venomous snakes ? 

We can't, you will say, go about slitting 
up every unfortunate reptile we come across 
to see whether it has got a solid jaw anda 
breast-bone or not. You won’t have much 
difficulty about it when you have had a little 
study and experience in matters reptilian, 
but in the meantime here are two rough- 
and-ready external tests. When the glass- 
snake, amphisbcena, slow-worm, or whatever 
the apodous lizard may be (you can easily 
derive that word for yourselves), flickers 
out its tongue, as it is almost sure to do in its 
excitement when you catch it, you will 
observe that it has to open its mouth to 
enable the little forked organ to shoot forth 
—just as we should; but a snake's tongue, 
on the contrary, streams through a chink in 
the upper lip itself while the jaws are firmly 
closed. And, secondly, you can make it 
wink by touching it near the eye; in other 
words, it has eyelids, whereas a serpent has 
none and can never close its eyes. That’s 
how it is I say without hesitation that this 
old glass-snake of mine is asleep around the 
ink-pot at this moment. Had it been a snake 
I could not tell whether it was asleep or 
awake, however quiet it might be. 

Although we know his real character 
now, we can readily understand how he 
comes to be called ‘‘ snake ;” the explanation 
of the “glass” is not quite so obvious, 
because there is nothing specially suggestive 
of that substance in his brown skin, lustrous 
and hard though it is—but I suppose the 
name must have been given on account of 
its brittleness. Like all lizards, slow-worms 
included, the tail will break off with the 
slightest fall or violence, and it is really rare 
to find a captured specimen perfect to the 
tip, as mine is. They don’t quite “snap in 
two" as they are said to do; but as the 
body tapers away to the tail without any 
apparent division, and as there are no hind- 
legs to mark where the body ends, if the tail 
should break high up I daresay it does look 
as if the creature were snapped in halves. 
By the way, there are some lizards, with 
bodies almost as elongate as this, which 
possess legs scarcely bigger than a cater- 
pillar’s. 

I could have shown you something a few 
weeks ago which was much more like a 
snake of glass. Having some serpent's eggs 
incubating in a hot tin, I opened one about a 
month before it was ready to hatch out, and 
there inside was a perfect little reptile as far 
as form was concerned, but quite clear and 
transparent, so that you could see all its 
veins and arteries and the blood pulsing 
through them as the heart beat, though it 
was not sufficiently alive to move—altogether 
8 beautiful and interesting object. 

It is usually said in books on natural 
history that the glass-snake is found in 
Dalmatia, but I don’t know that it is more 
plentiful there than it is throughout Turkey, 
Greece, and Asia Minor. This specimen I 
bought about seven years ago from a German 
dealer in the Euston Road, who was, I think, 
the representative of a large firm of animal- 
importers in Hamburg, and who had for a ' 
time (alas! not long) a good collection of 
European reptiles for sale. It is much easier | 

toobtain in England boas, pythons, crocodiles, 
and rattlesnakes than it is to get hold of the | 
snakes and lizards which are common on | 
the Continent. You may notice that for 
yourselves at the Zoo, where you will see by 


the labels that by far the greater number of 
the reptiles there exhibited hail from the 
tropics. This man Paul, however, had a fine 
stock of them—great glass vases brimming 
over with different species—rare ones, some 
of them, too—enough to make one’s mouth 
water. I bought as many as I could accom- 


modate—more, in fact; I started on a short | 
lecture tour just then with nearly a hundred- 


weight of small snakes! Once I -did him 
@ trifling service in a medical way, and 
hurried out of the house to escape his pro- 
fuse thanks and proffered fee. ‘“ Stop!” he 
cried, plunging his hands into one of his 
boxes, “if you won’t let me pay you, take 
these!” and he pursued me out into the 
Euston Road with an armful of writhing 
serpents (not the first reptilian fee I have 
received). But I am afraid he had few 
other customers; the demand for snakes 
was not brisk enough to warrant a second 
consignment, and he has long since retired 
to his native land. 

I turned my glass-snake in with a very 
old-established royal python of mine, because 
I feared he might eat any young snakes in 
the other cages, and the tw lived together in 
perfect concord for five years; and it was 
wonderful to note how attached to the 
serpent he seemed to become. If the latter 
were removed from the case for a short time, 
he became very uneasy, and wandered about 
apparently searching for him under the cork, 
in the water-tank, and up on the. bough 
overhead ; while on one occasion, when the 
python had been invited out to tea and to 
spend the evening—and I beg to say that 
such of my snakes as behave themselves are 


often honoured with such invitations—on | 


that occasion he became so agitated after a 
time, and dashed about his den so wildly, that 
he quite alarmed the household. It was no 
fancy on our part, for he was always tran- 


quillised when the python was restored to | 


him. But I am sorry to say that the object 
of his attachment did not seem to value his 
friendship a bit, and was perfectly indifferent 
to his presence or absence. Two years ago, 
the serpent developed disease of the mouth 
and died, and the glass-snake now has two 


pythons, an Australian diamond-snake, and a | 


lovely boa-constrictor for companions, but he 
hes never taken to any of them as he did to 
the old royal. 

He feeds almost entirely on big worms, 


though he has occasionally swallowed dead . 


frogs, mice, snails, and lumps of raw meat; 
and I venture to say that there is not a fatter, 
healthier glass-snake in any collection in the 
world, though he is rather subject to colds. 
If he lies in a draught it sets up a bursting 


; sort of sneeze with him, and an evident 
,; “cold in the head.” 
; has never become very tame, even with me, 
though he does not bite—I touched him a | 
few moments ago, as I dipped my pen into | 


Curiously enough, he 


the ink, and he woke up with a loud hiss. 
But he knows me thoroughly, and will take 
food from nobody but myself—rarely even in 
the presence of any one else. When I come 
home at any hour of the night— and, however 
late or tired I may be, I never turn in without 
a glance round my cages—he hears my step 
directly, for these lizards are not deaf like 
snakes, and begins to sniff and snort and 
scrape noisily towards the front of the den, 
though it may be shut up and dark; then, 


! when I come over and look at him, he hisses 
| at me, stupid old chap. But if he is hungry 


he sits up and “ begs ’—rears himself, that 
is, as high as he can towards the door, and 
this is quite a performance of his. He knows 
the old pair of forceps with which I lift the 
lob-worms out of the tin, and will beg on 
being shown these at any time when he is 


inclined to feed. I let him take three or four | 
from my fingers (he generally makes one or | 


two bad shots), and when he has had enough 
he says “ No more, thank you!” in the most 
unmistakable manner by hissing and rushing 
away to the remotest corner of the cage. 

I regret to say it, but he has ten times the 
intelligence of a snake; and so has a slow- 
worm. Not but what snakes can discriminate 
between different people, and show evidence 
of observation in many ways. Two broods 
of little vibikaris (Japanese serpents) which 
were born here while I was laid up from an 
accident several years ago, were attended to 
by my wife, who has taken charge of them 
ever since. They will feed out of her hand 
and let her do anything with them, while 
they frequently bite me and even jump at 
me when I stand in front of their case ; so 
you see that even young snakes evince a 
certain amount of recognition. But they are 
awfully stupid in other respects. They will 
worry their noses until they are raw to poke 
through a mesh of wire netting not a tenth 
part wide enough to admit them, and I have 
seen an anaconda lying on the hearth trying 
desperately for an hour to force its head 
through the interspaces of a fender over 
which its body was roving to and fro all the 
time. So if one is feeding and whatever it 
happens to be eating chances to drop on the 
other side of one of its folds, it is quite at a 
loss to know where to find it again; and 
when a snake is under water he seems to be 
looking about for a way to get out anywhere 
till his head accidentally strikes the surface. 
We noticed this particularly when those little 
vibikaris were very young, comparing them 
in their manner of feeding with some slow- 
worms of about the same age. The snakes 
struggled with worms in the most awkward 
manner, often seizing them in all sorts of 
impossible positions, and being obliged in the 
end to relinquish them, while the slow-worms 
would search about for the head of the worm 
and let it slip down easily enough; they had 
a good idea, too, of shaking them so as to 
bring them into a straight line and prevent 
them from curling arourd their heads. I 
have seen a hungry garter-snake excitedly 
snap at its own tail in mistake for a worm, 
and chew away on it enthusiastically for 
some seconds before it discovered the error. 

And here let me say that if it ever falls to 
your lot to feed snakes or lizards on worms, 
shun those horrible red-ringed ones of evil 
smell which fishermen call brandlings. They 
are, for some reason, deadly poison to these 
creatures. I nearly lost three beautiful crim- 
son garter-snakes as well as my glass-snake 
through giving them a feed of these worms 
on one occasion ; it was frosty weather, and 
these brandlings, being found under manure- 
heaps, were more easily procured than com- 
mon earthworms just at that time when the 
ground was hard. The poor reptiles were 
violently convulsed, and turned over on their 
backs as though dying; I made them all 
vomit, and that saved them; but a whole 
brood of young striped snakes were killed at 
the Zoological Gardens by eating these bril- 
liantly coloured worms. By the way, I have 
observed my glass-snake, when he finds a 
difficulty in picking up rather a emall worm 
from the flat wooden floor of his cage, puch 
it along with his nose until it “rubbles up ” 
and affords a better hold. A specimen of 
his kind lived for nineteen years at the Zoo. 

Come, my boy! It’s bedtime for both of 
us, and you’re getting cold around that ink- 
stand. Back to your hot box, or you’ll be 
sneezing again to-morrow! Oh, yes, you 
may say “siss” and pretend to be cross, but 
I think we understand each other, and we're 
not going to quarrel after being together all 
these years ! 

In he goes, and I close the case on him as 
he dashes away underneath the pieces of 
bark, hissing ljke a boiling kettle. 


The Boy's Own Papet. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 254. 


By J. Drtixa. 


O+4 
White to play, and mute in three (5) moves. 


Berorr’s Enpsptene. 


In the section of R and Kt against R, the 
analysts are Forth, Assalini, Centurini, Sal- 
violi, Berger, Lasa, and others. The result 
is the same as with the R and B against the 
R, that the stronger force can only win in 
favourable positions. The author has made 
a frontispiece of this: White, K at K B5;R 
atQ5; KtatQB7. Black, K atKB2;Rk 
at K B sq. White to play, and win. Some 
of the most difficult moves are omitted in the 
book, and also in five articles in the * British 
Chess Magazine,” namely: 1, R—Q 7 (ch.), 
K—Kt sq. (ch.) 2, K—Kt 6, K—KR sq. 3, 
Kt—K 6, R—R ag. 4, R—Q 6, K—Kt sq. 
5, Kt—Kt 5, K—B sq. 6, R—K 6, R—Kt sq. 
7, Kt—R 7 (ch.), K—Kt sq. 8, R—-K 7, ete. 
The other variations are easier. 

The section of R and P against the R con- 
tains positions by Lucena, Salvio, Cozio, Sal- 
violi, Philidor, Ponziani, Puder, Kling, and 
Horwitz, and proves that the P often wins. 

Rand P generally win against a B, yet the 
following are draws:—K—K 5, R--K Kt 6, 
P—Q6; K—Q B3, B—Q Kt 5.- K—QKt7, 
R—QR6, P—QB6; K-Q3, B—K 5.—K -K 
Kt 5, R-Q R 7, P—K B 6; K--K B 54, 
B—Q B 5.—K—K B6, R-K Kt7.P-K R5; 
K~K R sq., B—Q Kt 8. If in the latter posi- 
tion the white K be placed on K K 6, then 
White wins, as Lequesne showed thus: 1, 
R-Q Kt 7, B—R7, 2, R—Kt 8(ch.), B—Kt 
3, K—Kt 5, K—Kt 2. 4, R—Kt 7 (ch.), 
K-Raq. 5, K—Kt 6, B-Q 4. 6, R-R7 
(ch.), K—Kt sq. 7, R—K7, K--Rsq. 8, P 
-—R 6, B—R 7. 
10, K—R 6, and wins. 
plays fine moves in this position: White, K— 
K R6, R—K Kt 7, P—K R 4; Black, K—K 
B sq., B—K 5, thus: 1, R—Kt 5, K—-B 2. 
2, R—Kt 3, B—B7. 3, K—R 5, K--B 3 (or 
). 4, R—Kt 5, B—Q 8(ch.). 5,K—-R6, 
K—B2. 6, R—Kt 7 (ch.), K—B 3. 7, R— 
Kt sq., B—B 7. 8, R—Kt 2, B-Q 6. 9,R 
—B 2 (ch.), and wins—(a) B—Q 8 (ch.). 
4, K—Kt 5, K—Kt 2. 5, R-QB 3, etc. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. Pierce, M.A. author of “English Chess Problems,” | 


and of “Stanzas and Sonnets" has now published 

snother small volume of poems : “In Cloud and Sun- 

shine,” Tribner & Co., Ludgate Hill, London. Price, 

3 6d. 
WG.—A stale mate is countel asa draw. 

H. J. M.—The international notation is preferable, 


9, P—R 7, B—Kt 8 (ch.). | 
Guretzky-Cornitz ( 


| which my good and careful mother had aimed to instil 


OUR NOTE-BOOK. 


PERSEVERANCE UNDER DirricciTies.—The | 
case of Mr. Frederick J. B. Heler, one of the 
new students at the South Kensington Schools, | 
is causing not a little interest, and shows how 
far indomitable pluck may goin surmounting ' 
difficulties. Having lost both his hands in 
early life, Mr. Heler found the art-instinct too 
strong within him to be deterred by such an 
accident. He now draws and paints with his 
mouth, and shows, it is said, unusual promise | 
for a successful artistic career. As our elder | 
readers know, however, he is by no means the 
first who has triumphed over an unkind fate. 
There lives in Antwerp an artist who, born 
without arms, paints with his feet, and not 
only that, but paints admirably. Then there 
wus Miss Biffen, who died in Liverpool in 
Born armless, she showed remarkable 
stic talent. Educated by Dukes and by 
Craig, the miniaturist, she was “ patronised ” 

by the Earl of Morton, and in 1821 gained 

the Socicty of Arts prize medal. George III., 

George IV., William IV., and Queen Victoria 
andthe Prince Consort, successively employed 
her as a miniaturist, and’ many of the aris- 
tocracy followed the fashionable example. | 
M. Noel Masson, too, the painter etcher, who | 
died in March last, lost his hands by an | 
accident. Yet by means of mechanical hands 
he attained a high degree of merit in his art. 

' Many boys who take part in our own com- 
pet'tions do so successfully, though having to 
work with left hand only, through having 
lost the right, or without fingers at all, or 
while lying on their back, unable to move, 
through spinal mischief, &c. We always 
specially rejoice when such competitors are 
able to carry off prizes or certificates in spite . 
of their difficulties. 


Letter to a Lap Gorxe To Sxa. 

Tue following letter was written to a youth 
leaving home to go to sea as a midshipman. 
It is valuable for the wise and kind counsel 
which it contains, and interesting from its 
references to the personal experiences of the 
writer, the Rev. John Newton, in early life 
& seaman, afterwards Vicar of Olney, and 
then Rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, London. 
nation to go abrowl will 
¢ of God, into a line of 
ficial to yourself and useful 
f you seek His favour, and 

y, according to Proverbs 
in His hands, for 
His blessing, if you 


I hope your strong i 

lead you, imder the pro 

life which may prove be 
ill 


you to His glory, | 
Many things are proper and necessary in their place; | 
but one thing is absolutely needful, namely, such a 
| knowled, if 1 
on Him, 
hopes upon J r 
In seeking and obtaining this one thing (the only thing 


wecan never sock in vain) all other blessings which 

infinite Wi~lom and Goodness sees best for you shall be 
| aided to you, 

You are a child of many prayers: so was I. You 
are now entering upon a seafuring life; [ was once in 
it; but I. alas! broke through all the advant 
religious edueution, renounced the good aly 
pious mother, stitled the convictions of my con: 
} and plunged headlong into wiekedness and : 
You have read my history ; I trust yours will be very 
different, 

There are two disadvantages in a seafaring ‘life. 
One is the want of the public onlinances of di 
worship; but the promises of God are suited to 
lawful oceupation, A cureful perusal of the Bible, with 
prayer to the Lord for His teaching, will supply the 
absence of public means when we are necessarily 
separated from them, and there are many occasions 
during a voyage to remint us of the presence of God, 
and the need of His guidance and protection, 

The other, and the more formidable evil, is the 
company among whom you must live while on ship- 
board, “How different will be the language around you 
from that which you have been accustomed to at 
home! I will not suppose you in immediate danger 
from the profaneness and debauchery of the openly 
profligate; these. T trust, your gool name and your 

abits of life will enable you to avoid with abhorrence. 
But you will probably be more or less awailed by the 
arts and sophistry of infidelity. These too easily pre- 
' yailed over me, I was ridiculed out of the principles 


{vo me from my infancy; and when I guve up these 
1 was gradually drawn into every kind of wickedness, 
and to the commission of sins such as some time before 
would luve made me start and tremble had they been 
proposed. Let no one tempt you to question the 
truth of God's Word. Pray to the Lord, by whose 
inspiration the Scriptures were written, to teach you, by 
His Spirit, their true meaning ; and always take it for 
granted that all you read there is truth, because it is 
His Worl, and there can be no higher positive proof of 
a thing than “Thus saith the Lord.” 


Canninats.--The black cannibals of North- 
ern Queensland are reported as being partial 
to Chinamen. The reason is said to be that 
the flesh of the Chinese is peculiarly tender 
and palatable, owing to rice being their 
staple article of diet. There is now a 
numerous Chinese population in the north 
of Australia, and scores of them who have 
ventured beyond the confines of civilisation 
have been captured and devoured by the 
natives. This explains the nonchalance 
with which the Northern Queensland surveyor 
recently reported in these terms to the 
Government :—“ The blacks have stolen all 
my provisions and sampled two of my 
Chinamen.” “Sampled” in this connec- 


' tion is rich indeed ! 


A Hoty Wan.—-The men of olden times, 
who taught that war was glorious and peace 


| inglorious, that every man of honour and 


ambition must be engaged in the profession 
of arms, were not, after all, so entirely wrong. 
Their views were mistaken and their energies 
misdirected, but down below all error and 
mistake was a deep underlying truth, which 
we can only forget at our peril. They taught 
that every man of honour must be a soldier, 
and they were quite right. Every man is 
called to be a soldier in that Holy War which 
is ever going on, the war of right against 
wrong in every form. In this war it is a 
disgrace and dishonour to have no share. 
Once, to every man and nation, 
Comes the moment to iccide, 
In the strife of Truth with Falschood, 
“Twixt the good anil evil side, 


The choice offered us now is between 
true “ philanthropy and patriotism, and gun- 
powder-glory ” and false ambition; between 
the ambition to help and serve and save our 


. fellow-men, and the ambition to help and 


serve and save ourselves, even when it means 
trampling down our brothers and sisters of 
this or other nations to enrich and glorify 
ourselves at their expense. Notwithstanding 
the rampant militarism and the vast standing 
armies of to-day, all the nobler tendencies of 
our age are of a directly opposite character. 
Our sense of the brotherhood of man, revealed 
by Christ, is stronger than ever before in the 
world's history, and we have yet to see what 
it will effect.— Messiah's Kingdom. 
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. PiscaTor.—-The close time for coarse fish is from book altogether perhaps - but it costs ix guineas It 
@ourres ondence March 15 to June 15. The sizes of fish al owed to be is published by Dulau. Get a look at it at vour 
” . taken in the Thames ace stated on a bill exhibited ut 


free library. If it % not in the hbrary petsuu 
every lock, or will be supplied by the Conservancy, some one to cnter the title in the suggestion-vook. 
: We have given the measurements before. 3 oe : : 

Corsa (Philip) —“Portoullis Money” was the currency | anymen ov T. B. R—Mr. Baines Reed wrote our | mebCTORS Surely you ought to know that the lav- 


ui ras the 7 wage of the Hungarians is Magyar? All stam 
struck by Queen Elizabeth for use by the East India first. story, and has contributed to all our volumes. with Magyar on them are Hungarian. The one you 


Company, and was 40 called from its having the r ‘ ames ‘ i 
Westminster arms on the reverse. It was issued in | We bad a Honig setioa of artielos on Dranghis, wttiets sketch ds Mau unpaid lerer anny 

1400, and at the beginning of the inscription on each py nee ¥ | AG. Foreren.--Try a shilling book on “ Athletics” hy 
side you ‘will find a puzzling 0, which is the Mint | Hvpsion’s Bay.—The address of the Hudson's Bay Com- H. H. Griffin, published by George Bell und Sons, 
mark, giving the date, pany is Lime Street, Ec. c York Street, Covent Garden, 

MARIAX.—Jessie Brown of Lucknow, the woman who | Prainie Cutkr.—-1. Write to Mr, E. Withers, 22 War. | Altaty.—There are many other armies besides the Salva- 
heard the pipes of the rescuing army, is purely dour Street, London, for his catalogue of violin-strings tion Army. The Revistrar-General has a list of Denv- 
imaginary. ‘The story appeared in type in this coun- and sundries, 2, Messer, Cassell publish a book on | nlinations every year. You will find it in Whitaker’- 
try about a fortnight before the letters announcing British trees by Boulger ; but perhaps you mean a 
the capture reached England. The pipe-major of the © flora,” in which case either Babington's, Bentham’s, 
78th Highlanders at the time dissipated the myth by or Hooker's would suit you. 


showing that on Se ber 25, 1857, the date of the Navy-—N i et ‘f Md fe iospel Army, a Holiness Army, 
hearing, the pipes of the regiment were not played at | NAY¥.—No advice is necessary. You are too old for | n Army, o King Jesus's Army, a Methodist 
idl Aud it i blso a fact that no 78th woman was in the navy, and if you go to sea at all it must be in the Army, a Mission Army, a Red Ribbon Army, a Ite. 


Latcknow, all the women of the regiment having been merchant service, where age is not eo much con- deemed Army, a White Ribbon Army, ete. 


left at Poona when the regiment started for the Per-  _ sidered. Navy Dick.—-It is not true that in the war of 1812 the 
nian campaign. It was one of the grievances of the | W. H. Surit.--Pray do not trouble to send us the | ~ Americans were about equal to the British in suc 


7th that owing to the Mutiny they were separated translations, We should have no space for them for | ceases on the sea,” The Americans capturcd eightecn 
from their wives and children for two years and four a very long time. | armed vessels, of which three were frigates of 36 guts 
months, TRANAPENRING ENGRAVINGS (Sclentific).—Disaolve | aud fiftecn were sloops and brige, The throe frigates 
W.T Lownrs.—You might get a serviceable micro- three drachms of common yellow soap in a quart of were the Guerriere, Macedonian, and Java. The 
scope, second-hand, for three guineas at such a place hot water, and when the solution is nearly cool add | British captured 148 armed vewsels, of which thier 
as Baker's in Holborn, near Little Turnstile. Swift one-and-a-half fluid ounces of spirit of turpentine, were frigates, and 145 were sloops, brigs, und 
and Son, in Tottenham Court Road, make a good many and shake them thoroughily together. Take an onli: | schooners. ‘The three frigates were the President of 
instruments for South Kensington students. nary engraving and wash it ‘over with this mixture | a fun the Loge ao “ and the Cherapeake of ; 
ue with a soft brush or sponge, taking care not to smear he captures by the Americans four not roach 

Bos ron es ERAT aGeuEE Gea et tbaeh tp the | the ink, Leave it to soak for a few minutes, and then | a American port, the Frolic, 18 guns, and th 
lay on it a piece of damp white paper. Moderately Levant, 20 guns, being recaptured, and the Java ai! 


nickel {t for you. the Reindeer being destroyed as unseaworthy after the 


press the papers together for a minute or go, and on 


©.H.T.—1 A coracle is not a safe sort of craft for a separating them you will find a reverse copy of the action. The {dea that the Chesnpeake was the o 
boy to go afloat in, and we would rather not take the engraving printed off. capture may possibly be owing to the peculiar « 
responsibility of instructing you in the matter. 2. i : cumstances of the battle. ‘The fact of the Americans 
The best blow-gun isa glass tube such as you buy at | MUnsiirsrre.—You have confused two very different not having lost a lineof-battle ship was due to the 
the chemist’s, Thrust it down a bamboo cane to things, A midshipman, or rather a cadet, has two very excellent reason that they had not a Hne-ot- 
preserve it from injury, chests, one in which he puts his clothes, the other battle ship to lose, even the big President being 

x which is meastired by the doctors, and which is used classed by their historians asa frigate. 

A. E, (Cardift).—Some people keep a large marble in- for quite other purposes, i 
side the kettle. This collects the “fur,” and prevents ‘ : H. §.—You should send the manuscript to some educa- 
its accumulation on the walls of the kettle. Thero | CONIe#.—-The Lloyd's surveyors have many of them | “tional publisher, and ask him on what terms he woul! 
are “anti-incrustators" sold for the same purpose, passed throngh the Government Dockyanis, and publish it for you. It is the publisher that adver- 
the most fashionable one at present being a brush of nearly allare old pupils of the School of Nuval Archi- tises the book, not the writer. It isa very rare thins 
twigs, w tecture at South Kensington, for the writer to have any voice in the matter. 

IxstTaNTooRAPA and IMAG.-Our articles on Photo. | Poxy (J. T.),—All the numbers containing “Coltish  T, F. T.—1. If you meet a lady and gentleman, ani 
graphy for Boys have not yet been publishel ina Chronicles” are in print, and can be had throuzh now either the lady or gentleman, you should rai-e 
volume. Your best way would be to look throuzh Your bookseller. There will be plenty of time to think your hat. 2. If two gentlemen meet a lady, only the 
the advertisements in the “ Photographic News " and of firearms after you have learnt to spell. ! one that has been introduced to her raises his hat. 

British Journal of Photograp! G. G.—The best book on British birds at a reasonable HTSMAN.—Yon can buy a second-hand Rob Roy 

RM. Boorn.—Information on South African matters price is that by Howant Saunders, published by Gur- | — canoe for about £8 or £10. A Mersey canoe, secomi- 
can be obtained from the Agent-General for South ney and Jackson, of Paternoster Row, at a guinea. | hand, would cost about £20, Prices depend upon the 
Atriea, Victoria Street, Westminster. The best book for ezgs is Secbohm's-—and the best style of fittings. 
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Ww I saw through the window might 

well startle me, for a party of Ger- 
man students carousing was as strange in 
my sight as a charcoal-burner’s hut, or 
even a witches’ dance. Some half dozen 
young men sat or sprawled round a table, 
drinking beer and smoking long pipes 
which had filled the room with an addi- 
tional cloud of mystery for my astonished 
eyes. They were dressed in what I took 
for a uniform; most of them had long 
boots such as I associated with dragoons 
or huntsmen, rather than pedestrian 
tourists ; all wore flat blue caps and blue- 
striped ribbons across their breasts, and 
nosegays of blue wild flowers in their 
button-holes. I did not guess them to be 
students, so much older did some of them 
seem than they were, and as yet I was 
innocent of those lazy, beer-swilling 


habits which so often give German youth | 


such a coarse and bloated look. The din 


they made was as overpowering as the | 


smoke: Germans, with all their love of 
music, are strangely fond of noise, and I 
sometimes fancied that even their railway 
whistles have a more excruciating screech 


than ours. Now the whole party were | 


yelling out at the pitch of their voices a 
song of which I could catch only the 


chorus, and could not understand that. 


Not that there was much to understand, 
the words being chiefly, Ha! Ha! Ha! 
La! La! La! and so forth. 
most extraordinary kind of melody, more 


befitting a band of lunaticsthan grown men ! 


in their senses. Through one verse they 
all whistled, in another they sneezed, in 


the next they clapped their hands, and the | 


last consisted mainly in concerted peals of 
unearthly laughter, which made me more 
sure than ever that I had best have nothing 
to do with such doubtful characters. 

As the song ended in a wild burst of 
shouting and thumping on the table, 
one of the party, happening to turn round, 


caught sight of my bewildered face glued | 
With a whoop he | 
I tried to make off, 


to the window pane. 
bounded towards me. 
but my foot had stuck fast in some broken 
woodwork of the trellis; then, before I 
could get clear, the window was flung 
open and I found myself roughly grasped 
by the scruff of the neck, hauled into the 


room as if I had been a sack of coals, and ' 


flung upon the table like Gulliver among 
the Brobdingnagians. 
Gesticulating around me, my captors 


all spoke at once, and so loud that I could | 


hardly have made out a word they were 
saying, even if I had not been in such 
confusion, and my German less imperfect, 
where as yet I was master only of short 
and simple sentences within the compass 
of a school-boy vocabulary. Through the 
uproar, at last, I made out that these men 
wanted to know what I was doing at the 
window; but when I tried to gasp out 
some explanation, besides words failing 
me, a fit of coughing stopped my breath 
as soon as I opened my lips in the reek- 
ing tobacco smoke. 

“A spy! A spy!" howled they all in 
chorus, with such melodramatic scowls 
that I could not be sure whether they 
were in jest or in earnest. ‘“ Death to the 
spy! Death to the traitor!” 

“Tam no spy—I am an Englander!" 
exclaimed I, whereupon one of the festive 
crew turned me round, amid roars of 
laughter, apparently with the purpose of ex- 
amining whether I had not horns and atail. 


“ What seek’st thou here ?"” demanded 
another in hollow tragic tones, such as one 
might expect of midnight conspirators. 

“Something to eat,” stammered I, tc 
which a third carolled out with the same 
theatrical gravity what seemed to me a 
sort of nursery rhyme— 


“ Wurst und Braten 
Essen die Soldaten, 
Wenn sie es haben—" 


The rest was drowned in the laughter of 
his companions. I should have been sur- 
prised to find such ferocious personages 
making so merry, if I had not by this time 
fallen into a state to be surprised at no- 
thing that might happen on the Brocken. 

Then came a fresh outbreak of vocifera- 


It was a | 


tions, amid which began certain proceed- 
| ings whereby I soon gathered that I was 
| being put on my trial for the crime of 
spying upon these orgies. The revellers 

resumed their seats round the table, at the 
, bottom of which I was placed as at the 

bar; and now that my eyes grew a little 
; more accustomed to the smoke, I could 
| scan their faces through that fog, three or 
| four of which have photographed them- 
selves on my memory. A stumpy, 
bearded little fellow took the head of the 
table, appearing to act as judge. On his 
right hand sat an enormously fat, smooth- 
faced youth, who looked like an angelic 
Daniel Lambert in gold spectacles. On 
the other side was a swarthy visage, 
seamed with hideous scars, of which the 

owner seemed to be rather proud than 
_ otherwise, but I, ignorant of their absurd 
duelling customs, wondered he should 
eare to show himself in public. I nick- 
named him Don Quixote to myself. A 
still more repulsive countenance was that 
of him who had hauled me through the 
window, his blotched and pimply cheek 
being laid open by a recent cut imperfectly 
healed, besides which he had a patch of 
sticking plaster on his nose, and his blood- 
shot eyes, one of them squinting horribly 
through a double eye-glass, by no means 
improved his appearance, any more than 
| did @ great shock of towzly hair and a 
coarse straw-coloured moustache. He 
stood beside me as in the capacity of 
constable, and appeared to take the lead 
in my persecution with a gusto which 
caused me inwardly to dub him Flash- 
man, after the bully in “Tom Brown's 
; School Days.” There were two or three 
others who have left no particular im- 
pression on me, and might be set down 
es Herr Smith or Herr Jones for all I 
know to the contrary. 

To my further consternation, a sword 
had been produced from somewhere, 
perhaps it came out of a sword-stick, and 
was ceremoniously laid before the presi- 
dent, who called the court to order by 
striking it on the table; then all the 
members relit their pipes and tried to 
look solemn, as Daniel Lambert rose to 
make a long rigmarole of a speech, which 
I took to be the indictment against me. 
He got up on a chair to deliver it, and 
from that height seemed to loom through 
the tobacco-cloud like a Brocken spectre, 
yet his menacing gestures could not im- 
pose upon me when I looked at his full- 
moon of a face beaming with oily good- 
nature. For all his air of mock serious- 
ness, I could see that he was making fun 
of the whole business; and the rest of 


them laughed till they almost fell off 


their seats, while they surveyed me with 
appalling frowns, puffing their long pipes 
and from time to time taking great gulps 
out of their beer cans. 

I presently recovered my _ self-posses- 
sion, seeing that these tomfooleries be- 
tokened no question of midnight execution, 
but a noisy joke on the part of my judges, 
who soared to me to have drunk more 
beer than was good for them, and I hoped 
I should never learn in Germany to make 
such an idiot of myself. Indeed, I began 
to despise them as Alice did the court in 
Wonderland, and still more when, at the 
end of that speech for the prosecution, 
they broke out into another song by way 
of enlivening the proceedings, and in the 
course of it, sitting astraddle on their 
chairs, galloped, or rather hobbled, thus 
around the room, howling in chorus and 
stamping with heavily-shod heels, till I 
thought they would have brought the 
house down, all which struck me as ver) 
poor sport for grown men. I felt satis 
fied that even schoolboys in Englan¢ 
would not make such great babies o 
themselves. 

The court again settled down, and 
after more jabbering, I understood my 
self to be called upon for my defence 
which I offered accordingly as best 
could. All my genders and cases runnin, 
loose, I mumbled out that I had lost m 
way, that I meant no harm by peepin 
in upon them, that I hoped they woul 
not be offended with a foreigner who di 
not know their customs. But what 
said was drowned in the shouts of laughte 
raised by my grammatical blunders, an 
finally, I gave it up and joined in tt 
laugh, thinking well to show that I coul 
take the whole thing goodhumouredl 
It was no laughing matter, howeve 
when I heard my sentence delivered ‘ 
Beardy’s resonant voice, after he had cou 
manded silence by waving his sword at 
hammering the hilt of it on the table. 

“Thou!” was the brief and forcil 
style in which he addressed me. “1 
show that thou art an honest strangerlir 
thou shalt drink a glass of beer to t 
health of Prince Bismarck.” 

“Hoch! Long live Bismarck!” ct 
russed the others. ‘Give him the glas: 

How should they know that this wv 
the very thing I could not do? If th 
had asked me, now, to bite an inch 
the poker, or to kneel to the prettiest 
them, bow to the wittiest, &., I wo 
cheerfully have paid such forfeit, | 
what they required of me was out of 
question. My mother had been mt 
concerned on my account about 
German beer-drinking habits, and I | 
faithfully promised her never to touc 
drop of beer or any other intoxicat 
beverage, a promise that cost ime lit 
as I had no taste forsuch things. Ind 
I was a pledged teetotaler from ch 
hood, and had come to Germany bo 
fully wearing a bit of blue ribbon in 
buttonhole, till I found that the fore 
boys took it for an order of chivalry, 
when, on explanation, their curiosity ¢ 
place to amusement, I thereby earned 
myself the nickname of the Blue 

“T drink no beer,” I told them. « 
bin ei Teetotaler. I wear the I} 
Ribbon when I am at home,” I addei 
my perplexity, to make the matter plai 
though I felt conscious that they wi 
not understand what that meant. 
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blue-striped ribbons which they displayed 
across their waistcoats had evidently 
nothing to do with teetotalism, whatever 
such mysterious insignia might imply. 

A howl of derision was their only 
answer, and they crowded round me to 
carry out the sentence. Beardy forced 
the brimming mug into my hands; 
Flashman tried to tilt it over into my 
mouth; I vehemently rejecting it with 
signs of abhorrence, by no means inclined 
to submit as calmly as Socrates to receive 
the bowl of hemlock. Even if I had 
been in the way of drinking beer, I don’t 
think I should have been willing to let 
myself be thus bullied by those fellows. 
The spirit of a young British teetotaler 
was up; the more the executioners 
laughingly tried to make me drink, the 
more vigorously I kicked and struggled 
in their hands, and succeeded in getting 
rid of the potion elsewhere than down 
my throat. Half of it was splashed into 
the scarred face of Don Quixote, and the 
other half mostly found its way down 
one of Flashman’s long boots, as he 
pulled me by the hair to make me turn 
up my face. That was not all: when 
Daniel Lambert would have held me 
fast, I twisted about and tripped him 
up, so that his gold-edged spectacles fell 
off to be trodden underfoot in the fray. 
Hot and breathless, I finally managed to 
tear myself loose from them all, flinging 
away the almost empty glass, which 
stashed against a great iron stove. That 
was all these roysterers got by trying to 
make me break my pledge, a matter no 
doubt inconceivable to them. 

Now they were really angry, as well 
they might be. With fresh hullaballoo, 
they all fell upon me again, and this time 
I could no longer wriggle out of their 
grasp. Ina trice, I found myself forced 
into a corner, seized, and my arms bound 
behind my back with a strap or belt, 
Flashman twisting them like a true bully, 
till is was all I could do to help crying 
out for the pain. Their prisoner thus se- 
cured, they took brief counsel, the result 
of which was a loud shout accompanied 
by clattering with the metal covers of 
their beer mugs. 

“Mariechen! Mariechen!" This sum- 
mons brought into the room a stout, 
stumpy young woman, with the good- 
natured, simple face, blue eyes and flaxen 
hair so characteristic of the German pea- 
santry. From the bag she wore at her 
side for holding change, I perceived she 
must be a waitress, and was relieved to 
find the place no worse than an inn. 


“What a noise you student-gentlemen 
are making!” she said, and out of those 
blue eyes cast a look of wonder at me, as 
if asking who I might be, and how I came 
there, while she smiled in answer to the 
students’ familiar salutations. She went 
out again, receiving from them an order 
to me unintelligible. 

“Let me go! I did not wish to offend 
you,” I pleaded, in vain striving to extri- 
cate my arms from the bonds that ren- 
dered me helpless. 

“Stupid blockhead of an Englander, 
thou shalt drink a whole maas full!” 
snapped Flashman, wrathfully examining 
his boot turned into a beer receptacle, 
while Don Quixote ruefully wiped his 
face, and even Daniel Lambert's placid 
looks wore something like a real frown as 
he tried to gaze reproachfully upon ine 
through his broken spectacles. 

“What would they do next?” I asked 
myself in alarmed suspense, but had not 
long to wait. In came the waiting-girl 
carrying an enormous long glass that 
must have held more than a quart, filled 
to the top with foaming beer. I under- 
stood that all this was to be poured, willy- 
nilly, down my reluctant throat, and again 
raised my voice in entreaty, but it was 
drowned by a chorus of exultation from 
the whole crew. 

“Stay, Mariechen, and you shall see a 
sulky foreigner made to swill, for once, 
like a right German!” commanded 
Beardy, and Flashman snatched the jug 
from her, again taking on himself the 
congenial oftice of chief tormentor. 

Mariechen turned on me a gaze of 
mingled curiosity and pity, as I stood 
there with my back against a corner, 
shivering in my wet clothes, my hands 
tied, but my lips set tight, determined to 
resist to the last. I thought I could floor 
Daniel Lambert for one by butting my 
head into his stomach; and as for the rest, 
they would have a hard job of their under- 
taking. Still I feared it was all up with 
the cause of teetotalism ; and pride, wrath, 
and shame boiled in my heaving breast. 
There were tears in my eyes, too, but 
that, you will take for granted, was the 
work of the tobacco smoke. 

“What are you doing with the child?” 
asked Mariechen. 

Child, indeed! I was certainly rather 
small of my age. But I let the word pass 
for the sake of the sentiment; in such 
forlorn plight, it was so much to find any 
one taking iny part. This protectress of 
mine had o snub nose, and cheeks marked 
by small-pox, but no fair damsel of old 


(To b continued.) 


Sven seemed more beauteous to her chosen 
ight. 

“Let me go!” I repeated. “I don’t 
want to drink beer. I promised I would 
not. Tell them to leave me alone, please,” 
and now my imploring entreaties were not 
thrown away. 

“Why do you torment him? He has 
done you no har" she said. “He must 
be a stranger by his speech.” 

Then they broke forth all together, 
pouring a storm of accusations on my 
devoted head. 

“He is a proud beast of an Eng- 
lander!" 

“ He pretends not to drink our beer!” 

“ Has insulted Bismarck!” 

“Has spied upon us through the 
window!” 

“ He deserves to be executed!” 

“ But he shall drink it to the last drop, 
if he would escape with his life.—We have 
sworn it!" 

“ Das ist Unsinn,” remarked Mariechen 
bluntly; as much as to say, “ All non- 
sense |” 

“It is not nonsense, and you are 
not civil, Mariechen,” answered Beardy. 
“Mind your own business. The urchin 
has deserved punishment, and must en- 
dure it. So, go and fetch us some more 
beer, and hold your tongue.” 

“T will not be civil to any one who 
misuses a child,” she spoke up, warraing 
in my cause. “No more beer will I 
bring you, unless you leave the small man 
in peace. Shame on you! It is my 
business that you behave decently in this 
house. So!" 

“Make an end of this!” cried Flash- 
man, springing forward to throw himself 
upon me, the gigantic glass in hand. 

Suddenly Mariechen flung the door 
wide open, so that it almost touched the end 
of the table, and thus cut him off from me. 

“ Run, small one, run!” she cried. 

Seizing this chance, I slipped out like 
an eel. Beardy, the only one of the 
students who was on my side of the room, 
made a dart at me, but stumbled over one 
or two chairs which stood in the way, the 
furniture being all in confusion after our 
recent struggle. As I gained the passage, 
Mariechen slammed the door behind me, 
remaining within to guard it, like that 
brave Lady Catherine Douglas who vainly 
offered life and limb to save King James I. 
from murderous conspirators. My heroine 
was more successful; and had this Marie- 
chen, “ Little Mary,” been an English girl 
I might here make a classical joke: Sic 
me servavit a Polly! 


GEORGE FREEBORN: SAILOR, EXILE, anp FIRST PARSON or AURORA ISLAND. 


By Rev. A. Baker, M.A, R.N. 


CHAPTER XII.—I START FOR CALLAO—I FIND SOME DIFFICULTY IN ACTING MY PART—A HAIRBREADTH ESCAPE—ON BOARD 
THE MAYFLOWER—WE SAIL FOR THE SOUTHWARD. 


* We must be free, or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespere spake ; the faith and morals hold 
That Milton held.”—Worpsworta. 


M benefactor now left me for a while, 

and shortly afterwards a girl made 
her appearance, bearing my supper, an 
omelette swimming in oil, a tough beef- 
steak, and a dish of some kind of coarse 
fish. To me, this repast, which under 


any other circumstances would have 
seemed most loathsome, appeared a feast 
fit to set before the most- renowned of 
Roman epicures. It was washed down by 


very good wine—ifrough and sour, at least | 
After I had 


pure juice of the grape. 
supped, I speedily betook myself to bed, 
for the first time for many a day stretch- 
| ing myself upon a mattress, and enjoying 


the luxury of a pair of sheets; and despite 
the hum of voices in the street (the whole 
populace being yet astir), despite the per- 
petual clink of the dominoes, and the 
occasional scraping of violins in the café 
below, I slept the sleep of a child for 
several hours. 

It seemed, however, as if I had but just 
laid myself down, and indeed it was still 
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dark, when I was awakened by some one 
moving about with a dim lantern in my 
chamber. My first thought was that the 
alguazils had discovered my retreat; I 
was much comforted at finding that the 
new-comer was only my good friend, 
Boaz, who bade me rise and dress myself; 
which I accordingly did. “ You can wash 
your skin when you gits on board the 
Mayflower,” said he. ‘“ Now you jest 
listen to my instructions.” 

I professed myself all attention. 

“You leaves this place by yourself in 
*alf an hour’s time—no later, mind! You 
turns to your right on leavin’ ’ere, which 
is the straight road to Callao. 

“Yer keeps yer cowl pretty well over 
yer ‘ead, and yer jest seems to be ’urryin’ 
on to the day’s business like, absorbed in 
yer own reflections. When yer gits down 
to Callao, look out for a little lad as’ll be 
waitin’ for yer outside of the second wine- 
shop as yer comes to, on the left ’and 
side; you'll know ’im by ‘is wearin’ a 
striped poncho with a patch let into it in 
front; and ’e’ll ’ave a dog with ‘im, a 
blood’ound; you jest foller that there 
young shaver, and ’e’ll take yer right to 
where I’m to be found, and then we can 
consider what the next move is to be. 
It's clear it won’t do for yer to be seen 
wi’ me; yer description’s out already, and 
a reward offered for yer apprehension ; but 
I think they'll 'ardly know you in that rig.” 

Whatever may have been the advan- 
tages of the said rig to its owner, I cer- 
tainly didn’t find it at all convenient. It 
seemed, in addition to being extremely 
hot and stuffy, to carry deception and 
discovery in its every fold, and there was 
a very decided bouquet about it, sugges- 
tive of stale broken meat, and staler vege- 
tables. Moreover, it had belonged to a 
brother of a pronounced corpulent habit, 
so that, though all very well as to length, 
its ample skirts hung about my attenuated 
limbs in the most ludicrous fashion. I 
had not proved my armour, and would 
fain have gone forth in a more simple 

isguise. Drawing the dark cowl over 
my head with a shudder, I threw my 
dirty white wallet over my back, and with 
a muttered attempt at a benediction to 
the few loungers in the café, I started on 
my perilous journey. Immediately its 
difficulties dawned upon me; to have to 
travel some ten miles amongst enemies, 
under a broiling sun, on foot, with legs 
still stiff and sore from my fetters, and 
my whole system, indeed, a long way 
below par, owing to the terrible sufferings 
undergone in the past few weeks! No- 
thing but the delightful prospect of liberty, 
on the one hand, and the fear of a still 
more rigorous imprisonment, and still 
further degradation, on the other, braced 
me up for the final effort. 

I should have mentioned that my late 
captivity had been varied by three or four 
days’ hard labour on the batteries of Callao 
as @ punishment for some small breach 
of the prison regulations. During that 
short time I observed several pcor 
wretches collapse under the broiling sun 
and the brutality of their taskmasters ; 
and I myself showed such manifest signs 
of speedily sharing the same sad fate, that 
I was hurriedly transferred to the scene 
of my former labours. As may be ima- 
gined then, I found the dread of returning 
to the batteries a very sharp spur to my 
resolution. 


Laccordingly limpedalong, every fewmo- | 


ments experiencing the most exquisite pain 
from the uneven state of the pavements, 
by which my limbs were being continually 
jarred. Early as it was, the streets were 
already thronged, and, as I knew nothing 
of this quarter of the city, I dared not 
leave the main road. I soon found that 
I had quite as much to fear from friends 
as from foes; for every now and then I 
had to stop, for the purpose of thrusting 
into my wallet scraps of broken meat or 
stale bread bestowed on me by charitably- 
disposed persons. I chafed inwardly at 
the constant delay thus experienced, and 
expected every moment that some involun- 
tary exclamation of pain or impatience 
would betray me to a pitiless enemy. My 
heart was continually in my mouth; but 
I am sure that my youth, my lameness, 
and my evident sufferings operated very 
strongly in my favour, and that I was 
looked upon as a brother of peculiar 
sanctity. Nevertheless, I was not allowed 
to eflect my escape without finding myself 
more than once in extreme danger. 

It happened that one of the most 
eminent physicians in Lima passed me 
at that very time when engaged on his 
morning rounds; being of a benevolent 
disposition, and seeing my evident dis- 
tress, he ordered his carriage to stop, 
made his way to my side, and with many 
expressions of concern and pity begged 
me to take a seat in the vehicle, which 
was going the same way as myself. 

I drew my cowl more closely over my 
face, and yielded reluctantly to his kind 
advances, partly because I had begun to 
entertain very grave doubts as to my 
ability to perform the task set before me, 
and partly because I thought that I might 
arouse suspicion by a refusal. I feigned 
to be too miserable to speak, indicating 
by a gesture that I was suffering from a 
severe toothache, in addition to my other 
miseries; and to my great joy my new 
friend contented himself with feeling my 
pulse, and administering some very good 
cordial out of a flask, which seemed for 
the time to put new life into me. 

As luck would have it, the carriage con- 
veyed us completely beyond the city of 
Lima; but my fears were doubled when 
at length it stopped at a large house on 
the main road to Callao, and the doctor, 
alighting, bade me courteously to wait his 
return, and then knocked heavily at the 
gate, and was presently admitted. It was 
now that I suddenly found I was in the 
very jaws of the lion; I was extremely 
uncomfortable, being, of course, com- 
pletely in the dark as to what my new 
friend would do next; so much so, that I 
seriously debated whether or no I should 
discover myself to him, throwing myself 
upon his mercy, and imploring him at 
least not to betray me; but this idea had 
scarcely time to gather shape before it 
was dispelled by the arrival of another 
carriage containing, to my infinite horror, 
no less a person than the doctor of the 
prison, whose temper I knew only too 
well, and of whose visits I had the most 
agonising recollections. Fortunately, this 
magnanimous individual was in too much 
of a hurry to cast more than a passing 
glance at a poor Capuchin, to whom his 
professional brother had been eccentric 
enough to give a seat in his luxurious 
carriage. Dr. Desnoes was evidently 


! anxiously expected, for the porter was on 


the watch, and in another moment his tall 
gaunt form had disappeared from view, 
_ while the carriage in which he came was 
| driven rapidly off in the opposite direction. 

Here was a pretty predicament. They 
would undoubtedly return together, and 
I should once more be subjected to the 
scrutiny of those keen grey eyes; detec- 
tion would immediately follow, with im- 
| prisonment, perhaps death, in its train. 
There was no time to lose. I noticed 
that the driver had fallen into a somno- 
lescent state, owing to the great heat of 
the noonday sun; moreover, it was quite 
unlikely that he would risk horses, car- 
riage, and situation, on my account. 

I therefore meditated slipping quietly 
out of the vehicle and making the best 
escape I could, when just as I was on the 
point of putting my resolve into practice 
a new character appeared on the scene, 
no other than the gaoler Jose himself. 
I gave up all for lost, but lay back in 
the carriage with the air of a great in- 
valid, my heart beating loudly, and the 
perspiration standing in great beads on 
my brow. I held my breath while the 
negro arouscd the driver. : 

“Where is His Excellency?” cried he; 
“T have scoured the city through to find 
him. One of the prisoners has hanged 
himself. They are always up to some 
trick or other. And to think, too, that 
that young English limb of Satan should 
have given me the slip. But he will soon 
. be caught, I warrant him, and then the 
saints help him! he will pass the rest of 
his short existence on the batteries. 
Heigho, holy father,” he continued, 
peering into the carriage, “ How long 
will His Excellency be?” 

“Don’t you see, you rude man,” said 
the driver, “that the holy father is un- 
well? He has been fasting too much 
lately, and saying too many aves on the 
cold floor of his cell; let him be, can't 
you? Listen, there is Pablo the butler 
calling you to have a cup of wine; go 
and tell him that I, too, am thirsty, but 
can't leave the box. Nay, I will go with 
you myself. These old horses won't 

udge an inch; and if they do, may they 
carry the padre to heaven.” 

With these rude jests he descended 
from the box, and the two worthies 
entered the house together. Now was 
my time. I slipped out of the carriage, 
and finding necessity the sharpest possible 
stimulus, I soon put a considerable dis- 
tance between myself and that dreaded 
house, devoutly hoping that the consulta- 
tion would be a protracted one, and that 
the excellence of the wine would render 
both the cuachman and Jose indifferent 
to my somewhat strange disappearance. 

I think it must have been so, for 1 
reached Callao without further mishap, 
except that a somewhat garrulous old 
market woman insisted on stopping me 
and pouring into my distracted ears a 
long tale of aftiction, not one word of 
which I understood; but as I could not 
have got a word in edgeways had I 
been able, and as the old lady's atten- 
tion was fortunately required in another 
quarter, I escaped without much incon- 
venience. 

I found the boy with the patched 
poncho attended by the bloodhound, as 
above described, followed the pair at a 


convenient distance through several nar- 
row and filthy streets, till we reached a 
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little bye-street apparently in the rear of 
several wharves, since the tall masts of 
the ships showed themselves above the 
roofs of the houses. My conductor stop- 


ped at an archway leading into a little | 


court, wholly encumbered with boxes, 
bales, and casks of every descriptior ; we 
threaded our way among these urcil we 
came to a ickety staircase, at the top of 
which, in 4 little office, stood my friend 
and deliverer, motioning me to ascend. 
The boy disappeared. “Wall, where on 
airth ‘ave yer been?” axclaimed he; 
“I've been waitin’ on yer this long time ; 
['m on pins and needl<s lest them fellers 
should be on our track; they won’t show 
no mercy to yer, if they ketches yer. 
Come on now, we must git to the rale 
business at once.” 

I assured him that I was only too ready 
and willing to do anything which he might 
propose, and briefly recounted my late 
adventures, whereupon he decided that I 
must be packed up in acase without delay 
and placed on board. Accordingly he 
called two of his crew and gave them the 


requisite instructions; and in a very short 
space of time I found myself the occupant 
of a large crate, in which I was carefully 
packed in straw and marked, “ Earthen- 
ware, fragile; this side up.’ The straw 
was so arranged that I could easily make 
a breathing-hole for myself; and a few 
old plates were judiciously laid on the top, 
a precaution which proved of great service, 
since the custom-house officers were thus 
easily satisfied. At last, after being nearly 
stifled, and after what seemed intermin- 
able delays, caused by the transaction of 
an endless series of formalities, I heard 
the welcome splash of oars, and knew 
that I was once more afloat; and pre- 
sently there burst upon my delighted ears 
the still more cheery sounds of the weigh- 
ing of the anchor, the squaring of yards, 
the setting of sails, and the pleasant rash 
of @ vessel scudding before the wind. 

At last, at last I was free, afloat, under 
a neutral and friendly flag! My kind 
deliverer lost no time in setting me at 
liberty from my suffocating quarters, and, 


congratulating me on my escape, bade « 


me go below and refresh myself in the 
cabin. Glad indeed was I to exchange 
my heavy garments for the clean and 
wholesome sailor’s rig which the care of 
my friend had provided for me, and to 
sit down, for the first time for many 
weeks, to a plain but appetising meal. 

Good kind Boaz Bloomer! a friend in 
need; my companion in that lonesome 
voyage from Callao to Eos; ever faithful 
messmate, true friend and adviser, almost 
my foster-father ; rugged but honest; im- 
petuous, yet how unswervingly true! 
how unsparing of meanness! what a 
friend to the weak and injured! I shall 
meet you when the hands are mustered 
aloft, ay, in spite of the tragic end of 
your life by your own seeking on the cliffs 
of that lonesouic ic'e, It was not the 
true Boaz Bloomer thai tid this: it was 
the delirium of suffering that caused that 
fatal deed, even if not purely accidental. 
We shall meet hereafter, in the haven | 
where we would be. 

(To be continued.) 


THE LAST SURVIVORS. 


ie S° my boys, you want me to tell you 

\) a story about soldiers and fighting, 
eh?” said old General P——, pulling his 
long grey moustache reflectively, as his 
nephews came crowding round his arm- 


chair, with loud and repeated demands to | 


that effect. 
myself, and I’ve seen plenty of fighting, 
sure enough—a good deal too much to be 
very fond of it, I can promise you, young 


“Well, I’ve been a soldier ; 


people—and what I think about fighting . 


is that it’s one of those things which are 
much better kept in their place. When 
somebody comes and wants to hurt you 
or anybody that you're fond of, of course 
you must defend yourself; but when the 
fighting’s done by two brothers in their 
own home, it doesn’t seem quite so 
natural.” 

Here he looked meaningly at two of the 
boys (whose faces bore visible traces of a 
recent “set-to’’), and both, as they met 
his glance, began to look rather foolish. 

“Now,” resumed the General, “I’m 
just going to tell you a story about two 
soldiers quarrelling and fighting, and we 
shall see what you'll think of them when 
you've heard it. So now, listen to me: 

“When I first went out to the East to 
join my regiment—which had just been 
ordered off to some out-of-the-way place 
in the Himalaya Mountains—there were 
two young officers in it who were so con- 
stantly together that we used to call them 
‘The Siamese Twins.’ Their real names 
don’t particularly matter; so, for conve- 
nience’ sake, suppose we just call them 
Lieutenant Jones and Lieutenant Brown. 

“The two were very much about the 
same age, but in all other points they 
were as different as any two men could 
well be. Brown was a grave, sober, 
steady-going young fellow, always read- 
ing and studying, hardly ever speaking to 
anybody, and having no friends except 
his one especial crony, Jones. The old 
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Colonel always spoke of him as a very 
praiseworthy young officer, and the young 
officers always called him a fool. 
“Lieutenant Jones was the very re- 
verse of all this—a rollicking, harum- 
scarum, headlong youngster, always 
laughing and joking, playing tricks upon 


everybody he met, making friends and . 


quarrelling with them again in the same 
five minutes, always last on parade, and 
everlastingly in some scrape or other. 
The Colonel didn’t call him a praise- 
worthy officer by any manner of means; 


but all the young subalterns in the regi- | 


mental mess thought him the finest fellow 
alive. 

“Tt seemed queer to most people that 
two men so utterly unlike one another 
should be such chums as these two were; 
but perhaps it was just because they were 
so unlike that they took to each other. 
Now and then, it is true, there was a 


' little disagreement between them, when 


Jones’s light talk disturbed Brown in the 
midst of his studying, or Brown’s grave 
looks and short answers jarred upon 
Jones. But such little tiffs never lasted 
long, and always ended in a hearty laugh, 
leaving them just as good friends as ever. 

“ Now, I should tell you that our regi- 


ment had been ordered up into the Hills | 
to take part in a war in which we were | 


then engaged with the Goorkhas of Ne- 
paul, those queer little wide-mouthed 
people of whom you’ve seen so many 
pictures lately in the illustrated papers. 


Their whole nation is perched on a kind | 


of shelf of the Himalaya, twelve thousand 
feet above the sea; and there they have 
been for hundreds of years, and I don’t 
think anyone would care to try and drive 
them out. In any case it wouldn’t have 
been an easy job, for, apart from their all 
being splendid shots, and accustomed to 
handle firearms from their very childhood, 
they’re tremendously strong, in spite of 


their small size, and can cut a man clean 
in half with one slash of those big knives 
of theirs (kookris, they call ’em), the 
blade of which is as broad as the palm of 
my hand. 

“As for fear, they don’t know what it 
is. Once when we were besieging a 
Goorkha fort, one of them came right 
down into our camp all by himself, and 
asked to see the General, and said that 
his jaw-bone had been broken by a bullet, 
and that, as there was no doctor among 
them in the fort, he had come down to 
ask the English doctors to tie it up for 
him! The old General was so tickled by 
the fellow’s coolness that he at once called 
up one of the regimental surgeons, and 
handed over the man to him to be doc- 
tored; and when the wound was healed, 
the Goorkha (after vainly trying to force 
upon the surgeon all the money that he 
had) coolly went back to his own people, 
who were still defending the fort! The 
soldiers gave him three cheers as he went, 
and I think he well deserved them ; but we 
had no idea in those days that these same 
Goorkhas would one day furnish us with 
the best soldiers in our East-Indian army, 
and fight as bravely for us as they had 
once fought against us. 

“When we got fairly up into the Hills, 
it was decided to repair a ruined hill-fort, 
which the enemy had abandoned, and 
leave there some stores and a number of 
sick and wounded in charge of a small 
party, while the main body went on to 
scour the passes and cut off some Goorkha 
plundering parties which had been doing 
a good deal of mischief. 

“Well, it happened that among those 
who were left behind to garrison the fort 
were our friends Brown and Jones; and 
very sulky they were to think that while 
their comrades were fighting, they would 
be left behind to do nothing; for, as the 
fort stood on the brow of a high cliff, so 
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steep that there was only one point at 
which it could be climbed at all, they 
never thought there could be any chance 
of the Goorkhas attacking zt ; but in that 
they were mistaken, as you will presently 
see. 

“Now, what with this vexation, and 
what with the heat of the weather, and 
what with this dull, do-nothing life in the 
fort after the excitement of their march, 
all the garrison, officers and soldiers alike, 
were as cross as two sticks ; and the worst 
of the whole lot were our two precious 
lieutenants, Messrs. Brown and Jones. 
They hadn’t learned then what they 
found out later on—that instead of it’s 
being a fine thing for a man to get angry 
at every chance word, and keep thinking 
that everybody means to insult him, it’s 
the very smallest, and meanest, and most 
babyish thing that he can possibly do. 
Depend upon it, boys, any man who can’t 
‘keep up his dignity ’ without quarrelling 
about it has no dignity worth keeping up. 
But these foolish lads hadn’t the sense to 
see that; and so, having once begun to 
quarrel, they kept on getting worse and 
worse. 

“ At last, one night after dinner, Jones 
got so savage at something which Brown 
had said to him, that he turned round and 
snapped out: 

“*Upon my word, I never met such a 
sulky, ill-conditioned bear in all my 
life!” 

““¢Perhaps you're right,’ said Brown, 
getting angry in his turn, ‘for I notice 
that a bear generally has a monkey 
chattering and grinning beside him !” 

“In those days, boys, when duelling 
was in fashion (which it is not now, 
thank God), two brave men would go out 
to kill each other just for a few rude and 
silly words like these; and those about 
them, instead of trying to check their 
folly, would encourage them and spur 
them on in every possible way. So, of 
course, these two young fools thought 
that because they had lost their temper 
and been rude to each other, they were 
bound to mend matters by fighting a duel 
and blowing one another’s brains out, 
forgetting that their lives belonged to 
their country, and not to themselves. 

“The duel had been fixed for daybreak 
the next morning, at a spot just outside 
the fort; and Lieutenant Brown—who 
had not been to bed at all that night, 
having a good many things to arrange in 
case he should be killed—was just writing 
the last of half-a-dozen letters, when he 
suddenly heard, or thought he heard, a 
strange sound amid the darkness of the 
valley below, like the patter of rain upon 
withered leaves. 

“The next moment there came a hoarse 
challenge from one of the sentinels: ‘Who 
goes there?’ and then followed the bang 
of his musket, the report being instantly 
answered from the heart of the gloom by 
the yell of the Goorkha war-cry! The 
enemy were upon them at last. 

“T need not try to describe the fight 
that followed. It was all like the confu- 
sion of a troubled dream—guns banging, 
bullets whizzing, men falling, flashing 
fire and whirling smoke, savage faces 
and tossing arms looming dimly through 
it like ghosts, and everywhere a crash, 
and din, and commotion, and rushing to 
and fro, as if the end of the world were 
come. 


“Five times the Goorkhas came fiercely 
on, and five times they were beaten off 
again. But each of those assaults cost 
the besieged almost as dear as the be- 
siegers; and when the fifth attack melted 
away, and the setting sun broke through 
the rolling clouds of smoke and dust, 
Jones and Brown found themselves 
standing alone among the dead. Every 
man of the garrison, except their two 
selves, had been killed or wounded, and 
they were left to defend the fort single- 
handed against the whole Goorkha 
army !* 

“The two doomed men looked at each 
other; but before either of them had time 
to say a word, the enemy were upon them 
once more. 

“Jones brought down the two foremost | 
Goorkhas with his pistols, while Brown 
—who had been loosening with a bayonet 
a huge mass of masonry that overhung 
the slope just where the old wall joined 
the new one—gave it a tremendous heave 
with his shoulder, and sent it crashing 
down right into the midst of the swarm- « 
ing assailants as they came yelling up ' 
the ascent. The few of them who es- 
caped turned and fled, and the fort was 
saved again ! 

“As the last of the enemy vanished 
into the thickets, Jones turned to his 
companion, and said in a whisper, the 
first words that had been spoken between 
them that day : 

“Ts there any chance left for us?’ 

“None, answered Brown, grimly. 
‘The next time they come on, they must 
force their way in; and the moment they 
do, I mean to set fire to the powder, and 
blow up the whole place. Better that, 
anyhow, than surrender it to the Queen’s 
enemies, and let our poor wounded 
fellows fall alive into the hands of these 
cruel foes. We'll all die together, like 
Englishmen; and may God have mercy 
on our souls!” 

“¢ Amen,’ said Jones. ‘ But look here, 
old fellow—we two mustn't die as enemies, 
after having been friends so long. Shake 
hands, and say you forgive me; it was all 
my fault.’ 

“*Not a bit of it!’ cried the other, 
heartily, as he held out his hand; ‘ it was 
all mine, and I’m very sorry to have pro- 
voked you as I did. Good-bye, old boy 
—God bless you!’ 

“The steps and voices of the returning 


© This is no invention. At the capture of a French 
hill-fort in the Higher Alps, toward the close of last 
centary, only one man wan fonnd alive In the place 
when the besiegers entered it.—D. K. 


Goorkhas were already heard below, and 
Brown, with a lighted fuze in his hand, 
‘was just stooping over the train of powder 
communicating with the magazine, ready 
to blow into the air the fort and all that 
it contained, when Jones gave a sudden 
start, lifted his head as if listening, and 
then, clutching his comrade’s outstretched 
arm, said hoarsely : 

“Hold hard, Harry! don’t you hear ? 
That's the sound of distant firing, if I 
ever heard it yet!’ 

“So it was, sure enough; and the 
commotion which was instantly visible 
in the ranks of the Goorkhas showed that 
they, too, had heard and understood that 
dull, distant rumble. The wave of wild 
figures and glittering weapons that was 
surging up the rocky slope paused, 
wavered, and then ebbed sullenly back 
into the valley below. Louder and nearer 
came the far-off crackle of musketry, and 
then there brokeshrilly through it a sound 
which the two forlorn men had never 
expected to hear again—the blast of an 
English bugle sounding the charge. 

“«We're saved!’ shouted Jones, 
snatching the smoking match from his 
friend’s hand. ‘Thank God!" 

“Saved, indeed, they were, as if by 
miracle, at the very last moment. The 
relieving force had come up to the rescue 
just in time, and an hour later the two 
ast survivors of that doomed garrison 
stood amid their old comrades once more. 
snatched from the very jaws of the 
grave.” 

As the story ended, the young listeners 
drew a long breath of relief, and a boy 
in the centre of the group called out 
eagerly : 

“Oh, I'm so glad they made it up at 
the last! Wasn't Jones a brick?” 

“TI think I like Brown the best, 
though,” said a girl's voice. “ Don’t you, 
Uncle Henry?” 

“Well, I mustn’t say anything on that 
point,’ answered the General, with a 
smile, “for it happens that Lieutenant 
Brown’s real name was Henry P—. 
and that he was no less a person than 
myself 1” 

There was a moment's pause of silent 
amazement, and then all the children 
cried out in chorus: 

“ And the other man, Lieutenant Jones 
what’s become of him?” 

“He is now my brother-in-law, ax 
your respected papa, Lieutenant-Colone 
Francis Berrington,” said the General 
laughing; “and here he comes to sen 
you all off to bed.” 
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CHAPTER I.— OLD DICKY” LECTURES. 


Wwe doubt the “ Purple Emperor” 

was in arage. His very face was 
purple with suppressed anger. Had not 
he, Matthew Sterne, F.R.S., F.G.S., 
F.S.A., F.Z.S., come all the way from 
London to Alne to lecture on the Lepi- 
doptera, and had not a presumptuous 


“ Dingy Skipper,” a little man with only 


three letters attached to his name, ha 
the audacity to deliver the lecture an 
practically exhaust the subject? Veril 
the “Purple Emperor” did well to t 


angry. 
Dr. Drysdust looked at Mr. Stern 
Mr. Sterne glared at Dr. Drysdust. 
“Dear me! how extraordinary!” e: 
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claimed Dr. Hardridge for the twentieth 
time. The previous nineteen ejaculations 
had been emitted during the chairman’s 
address—lecture. 

“Really, Mr. Sterne, I—I—I—” stam- 
mered the “Dingy Skipper,” “I—I’m 
afraid I have allowed my tongue to run 
away with me. I must have spoken for 
a quarter of an hour. Pray accept my 
humble apology; pray do.” 

“ You have spoken for nearly two hours, 
sir,” replied the “ Purple Emperor,” who 
looked as if he could have eaten Dr. 
Drysdust, his snuff-box, and every insect 
in his cases without salt. Then rising, he 
stepped to the front of the platform. 

“ Now we shall hear summat about the 
tarmit fly,” whispered Farmer Fallow- 
lands to his next neighbour, whose eyes 
were heavy with sleep. “ Now we shall 
hear saramat as we understands. Dr. 
Drysdust’s speech were mighty fine, no 
doubt on it, but what it were all about 
be a mystery to me.” 

Judging from a confused murmur, some- 
thing like the buzzing of a swarm of 
humble-bees confined in a churn [humble- 
bees do not swarm, but no matter], similar 
remarks were being made all over the 
Exchange. 

The lecturer waited until the buzzing 
had subsided, then cleared his throat and, 
in ringing and intensely sarcastic tones, 
spoke as follows ;— 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,”—Mr. Sterne 
did not address the chair, or even look at 
it“ My friend, the Chairman, Dr. Drys- 
dust, whose knowledge of the Lepidoptera 
is only equalled by his extremely lucid 
manner of imparting it to you, has told 
you everything on the subject that is inter- 
esting, and I beg to propose a vote of 
thanks for his very able, comprehensive, 
and lucid lecture. Before it is seconded 
I will supply an omission. My friend has 
strangely omitted to inform you that the 
subject of the lecture to which you have 
given such earnest and appreciative atten- 
tion has been the nature and habits of 
Butterflies and Moths! The-term Lepi- 
doptera simply means Butterflies and 
Moths!!” 

Here the lecturer regained his seat, 
smiling the smile of a man that has 
scored a cen’ and carried out his bat. 

“ Butterflies and Moths!" cried Far- 
mer Fallowlands, rising to his feet, and 
raising his stick, which he brought down 
thwack! on an empty bench in front of 
him. “ Butterflies and Moths! that lay 
eggs and hatch caterpillars as eat up 
the cabbages—ay, and the very fruit-buds 
2’ the apple and plum-trees! Who wants 
to know anything o’ butterflies and 
moths? I came here to learn how to get 
rid o’ the turmit fly. Come along, Joe, 
‘et’s get out o’ this.” é 

Nobody rose to second the motion for a 
rote of thanks. Everybody rose to leave 
ithe Exchange. The majority were in a 
ery great hurry. Every farmer present 
cooked as if he had sold a fat cow and 
veen defrauded of the money. Sour, 
zloomy disappointment was writ large 
1pon their faces. 

Many were the exclamations. Various 
che inflections. All expressed disgust and 
zontempt. Some gave vent to their feel- 
ngs by accentuating “ butter,” thus: 

“ Butterflies and Moths!” 

Others emptied the vials of their wrath 
on the ‘ flies,” so: 


“ Butterflies and Moths!” 

Yet others spake scornfully of the 
“moths”: 

“ Butterflies and moths /” 

Dr. Hardridge was highly amused by 
the fiasco. He had a keen sense of 
humour. He tried to sympathise with 
his old friend, Dr. Drysdust, whom the 
“Purple Emperor’s ” sarcastic speech had 
stung to the quick. 

“ Very extraordinary, my dear sir; very 
extraordi , indeed. Subject so inter- 
esting that it carried you away. Well, 
well, Mr. Sterne could not have delivered 
amore learned lecture. You gave mea 
great pleasure, my dear Drysdust, and I 
really must compliment you upon your 
knowledge of the subject; but—ha, ha, 
ha!—I’m afraid our friend Fallowlands, 
and several other farmers, were a leetle 
disappointed. You see, they expected to 
be told how to get rid of the turnip-fly. 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

Dr. Drysdust did not laugh; no, not 
even when his friend told him of Saping- 
ton’s leopards and bears, and produced 
that young gentleman's imposition. The 
“Dingy Skipper” was not in a jocular 
humour. 

Neither was the “Purple Emperor.” 
He had scored well at the end of the game, 
certainly, and that was some little conso- 
lation. But he would have preferred to 
have had his innings earlier. He retired 
to his hotel in high dudgeon, and left by 
the first train in the morning, when the 
little town of Alne saw him no more. 

Dr. Drysdust’s lecture was really a 
very remarkable one. It fairly bristled 
with facts never published, and quite 
new to students of entomology. If de- 
livered before the Entomological Society, 
it would probably have won him a gold 
medal. He certainly would have received 
the thanks of the Society inscribed on 
vellum, or some similar material; but 
at Alne it was wasted. Doubtless, Mr. 
Sterne understood it; no one else did; 
not even Dr. Hardridge, who had often 
been compelled to take a mental leap in 
the dark, with the natural result that he 
had landed on a wrong conclusion. 

“Well, Sappy,” said Funibois, on the 
way home, “ what do you think of the 
Lepi—what is it, now ?"” 

“Lot of bosh. I couldn’t understand a 
sentence,” was the reply. 

Such was the verdict of the boys from 
Alne Abbey—of all who had not slept— 
and no wonder. For nearly two mortal 
hours they had been bombarded with such 
terms as Larva, Pupa, Imago, Antenne, 
Haustellum, Papilio Machaon, Saty- 
ridi, etc., etc. What were they to make 
of scores and hundreds of bare sentences 
like the following extract from Dr. Drys- 
dust’s address—lecturg ? 

“The Haustellum of the Gonepteryx 
Rhamzni is often distinctly visible in the 
Aurelia, owing to the transparency of the 
Pupa case.” 

How were the boys to know that this 
meant: “The sucker of the Brimstone 
butterfly is often to be seen in the chry- 
salis”? No wonder they made “a lot of 
bosh ” of it. 

But Dr. Hardridge did not think fit to 
allow it to remain “ a lot of bosh”’ in their 
minds. He sent a messenger to Dr. Iny = 
dust with a request for the loan of his 
cases of specimens. Having received them 
he set to work to read up the subject, and 


was soon prepared to deliver a lecture in 
language that his boys could understand. 
Then, armed with the “ Dingy Skipper’s ” 
specimens, he entered the schoolroom, 
stopped the classes, and proceeded to dis- 
seminate his newly acquired knowledge. 

Even Muggins major and affected Frank 
Brown were interested. They saw the 
butterfly now as Spenser saw it when he 
wrote— 


“The velvet nap which on his wings doth lic, 
The silken down with which his back is ‘light, 
His broad outstretched horns, his airy thigh, 
His glorious colours and his glistening eye.” 


“Under the microscope,” said the 
Doctor, in concluding his speech, “ the 
wings of the butterfly are seen to be 
covered with overlapping scales. This is 
the dust which adheres to the fingers 
when the insect is handled. There is no 
break, and no flaw. The wing is as per- 
fect, the texture as close, the painting as 
smooth as when the butterfly is examined 
with the naked eye. But place a piece of 
the closest woven silk under the micro- 
scope. What do you see? A coarse mat. 
Examine a painting. You see a daub. 
Here you have a magnificent example of 
the difference between the work of God’s 
hands and that of man’s. The one is per- 
fect, no matter how many times it may be 
magnified—ay, it would show no flaw if 
magnified a million times; the other will 
not bear examination. I can appreciate 
the interest taken in entomology by such 
men as Mr. Sterne and Dr. Drysdust, who 
are men of leisure; indeed, I feel tempted to 
take up the study myself in earnest. You 
boys, who have a considerable amount of 
leisure, cannot do better than buy some 
books on entomology and study insect life 
for yourselves. It will, at least, save you 
from falling into the pitfall into which Sap- 
ington stumbled. You will not imagine 
a lecture on the Lepidoptera to be a dis- 
course on leopards. Think over what I 
have said, and be sure if you wish to form 
a collection that I shall not object. I 
draw a distinction between butterflies, and 
snakes, frogs, and weasels. The most 
ferociously named of the Lepidoptera, the 
Tiger moth, may be trusted not to bite its 
captor.” 

The Doctor's allusion to his adventure 
with Muggins major’s weasel, as recorded 
in “ A Strange Epidemic ” [which readers 
of the “ B, O. P.” may remember], to use a 
popular figure of speech, fairly brought 
down the house. The boys cheered “ Old 
Dicky,” every word of whose discourse 
they had understood, to the echo. Under 
cover of the cheering he retired from the 
room. 

That evening the study occupied by 
Jack Arundel and Ralph Funibois was 
crammed with visitors. Tim O’Callaghan, 
who had spent his holidays in Ireland, 
had brought back with him the “ould 
book ” to which he had so often referred. 
It proved to be an early edition of Gold- 
smith’s “History of the Earth and 
Animated Nature.” It now lay on the 
table, open at a chapter headed: “Of 
Butterflies and Moths.” 

“It’s not good enough, Tim,” Jack was 
saying. “I have read somewhere that 
Goldsmith knew next to nothing of the 
subject. He wrote to order, and got his 
information from other books. We had 
better ask the Doctor to get us a trust- 
worthy work.” 
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“Shure now,” returned Tim, “ I’m not 
saying that all that’s here is thrue, I 
don’t belave half ov it. Hwhat I say is 
that it’s good enough to begin with.” 

“Very well. We'll begin with it.” 

Jack took the book and commenced to 
read. Presently he came to a stop. 

“He says caterpillars sting like nettles. 
I don’t believe it,” he cried; “I have 
handled many a caterpillar, but I’ve never 
been stung.” 

“That’s no proof,” said Funibois ; “I've 
handled many a nettle without being 
stung. They were ‘dummy’ nettles; 
perhaps your caterpillars were ‘dum- 
mies.’ ’” 

“Perhaps so. Well, we'll pass that 
statement as not proven.” 

Jack continued to read, but not for 
long. 

“ Oh, dear, this is too much,” he cried. 
“He says some of the hairy caterpillars 
sting if approached ‘too nearly,’ that is, 
you may be stung without touching them. 
That's a great deal more than a nettle can 
do. What have you to say to this, 
Tim?” 

“Really, I don’t know how it’s done, 
unless the hairy caterpillar carries a penny 


1? the north-westward of that long chain 
of mountains which, running north and 
south through the eastern States of America, 
form a water-shed on the one hand for the 
rivers emptying into the Atlantic, and on 
the other for those which find their way 
through the Father of Waters into the Gulf 
of Mexico, there is an upheaval of lower ele- 
vation, known as the Foothills of the Alle- 
ghanies. 

Here is a country wild beyond measure, 
where, but for an occasional clearing or a 
rough forest path, there are no traces of 
man’s footsteps. Here for miles extend 
unbroken forests of the towering hemlock, 
with its sombre foliage defying the light of 
brightest noonday suns; where never @ 
human habitation or sign of human life 
greets the eye, and no sound is heard save 
the cries of strange birds, the mysterious re- 
echoing tapping of the woodpecker busy at 
his work, or perhaps the occasional tinkling 
noise of some mountain stream forcing its 
way through the forest, over mighty trees 
which it has felled in its progress, and which 
lie across its bubbling torrent in a hopeless 
confusion of tangled root and stem, or over 
great boulders hurled by titanic force, and 
crowded together in inextricable and unex- 
plainable confusion in a vain attempt to bar 
its path. 

To know what silence is one must, as it 
were, have heard it; for to be alone in such 
a forest with the knowledge that no human 
abode is near for miles, where only the occa- 
sional murmuring of the stream or the flight 
or twittering of a bird break the solemn, 
awful stillness, the absence of sound becomes 
like a positive thing, and seems so to brood 
over and crush the senses with a strange 
weird power as to make the silence audible. 

Winding its way between these foothills 
runs a rapid stream which would be dignified 
in England with the name of river, but which 
‘re i8 only known as a creek, and which 


squirt and squirts a sort ov poison over 
anybody that comes too near.” 

“All right; we'll accept the suppo- 
sition—and the squirt,” said Jack, resum- 
ing his task of sifting fact from fiction. 
He did not read long without coming to 
another halt. 

“ He says butterflies view every object 
multiplied in a surprising manner owing 
to the peculiar structure of their eyes; 
that a soldier seen through a butterfly’s 
eye appeared like an army of pigmies. 
That's rather tall.” 

“Rather short, I should say, if they 
were pigmies," remarked Funibois. “ Pass 
the pigmies. As we are not likely to see 
with a butterfly’s eyes, we must take 
Goldsmith’s or his informant’s statement 
for granted. Fire away, Jack!’ 

“ Here’s another,” quoth Jack, reading : 
“The butterfly’s trunk is then uncurled, 
and thrust out either wholly or in part; 
and is employed in searching the flower 
to its very bottom, let it be ever so deep.” 
Now I’ve seen flowers eight or nine inches 
deep, how did the butterfly’s trunk reach 
the bottom ?” 

“ Shure, he must have got inside,” said 


(To be continued.) 


WILD LIFE IN THE WILD WEST. 


By Dewey Bates. 
(With Mlustrations by the Author.) 


still bears the poetical-sounding name given 
to it by the aborigines of the Tionesta. 

For miles this stream runs through soli- 
tudes unbroken by the hand of man. On 
one side grim precipices of jutting rocks 


A wild man of the woods. 


covered with rank wild vegetation descend 
sheer into the river, whose constant friction 
has worn away the base into strips of beach- 
like sand; on the other side stretches the 
unbroken gloom of the stately hemlocks— 
while here and there an islet dots the silvery , 


“In the trunk?” 

“No; the butterfly unpacked its trunk 
in the flower.” 

“And left all its old clothes there. 
Pass the trunk,” said Funibois. 

“J will,” said Jack, “and the book 
back to its owner” (suiting the action to 
the word). “To-morrow is Wednesday, 
and a half holiday. I propose that we 
commence the study of entomology with 
the Lepidoptera; that we go to Hey- 
ward's Hill, there to hunt for Sapington’s 
leopards. If we fail to catch a leopard, 
we may possibly succeed in capturing 
another Tiger.” 

“I beg to second that proposition,” 
said Funibois, rising. 

“All in favour of the motion, please 
signify in the usual way," continued Jack. 

A small forest of hands immediately 
shot up towards the ceiling. 

“Carried unanimously. All hands to 
the pumps. I mean let us make butter- 
fly-nets, and prepare boxes to contain our 
captives when we have them.” 

Five minutes later the study was un- 
occupied. Its late occupants, to a boy, 
had gone to prepare for the morrow’s 
campaign. 


surface—islets where the wild flowers grow 
unplucked and the birds build undisturbed. 

What a glorious sense of freedom is here in 
paddling, or rather poling, about this stream 
ante old raft-pilot’s canoe, hollowed out of 
a log. 

The pilot’s canoe is a rude structure, 
roughly hewn out of a pine log, about ten 
feet long and eighteen inches broad. To 
propel this you stand at the stern, and direct 
the long, narrow, cockly structure by means 
of a pole, as in punting, save that you must 
preserve a complete sense of equilibrium, or 
the frail craft will cockle over. Then, too. 
you must be careful not to get in too deep 
water, so as to lose your ground, or you may 
drift over the dam or weir, which would mean 
absolute destruction. 

But once a master of the rude bark, to 
move about this deserted water, to explore 
its islands, coast along its banks—landing 
here to gather a strange flower, or there to 
examine some strange rocky glen—while the 
kingfisher flies perilously near, unused to the 
sight of man, and the humming-bird buzzes 
by, flashing his brilliant plumage in the sun- 
light—there is an exquisite sense of being 
master of the situation, such as might have 
been experienced by a Juan Fernandez, or 
the early discoverers of unknown lands. The 
war-whoop of the Indian is only wanting to 
make the picture complete. For, excepting 
this, there are present all the elements otf 
strangeness and solitude which go so far 
make the charm of those tales of adventure. 
which have, and doubtless ever will be, the 
attraction of boyhood. But they are all gone, 
those once dusky denizens of the forest. 
Their birch bark canoes, with rude orna. 
mentation, no longer stealthily ply these 
deserted waters to the steady stroke of the 
stalwart arms. And though all is fair to 
see, a silence of desolation seems to brood 
over the landscape, an undefinable sense of 
awe enshrouds all, causing the slightest 
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noise beyond it, even the low breathing of 
nature, to startle one almost to fear. It was 
into this wilderness I was sent as a lad, to 
make certain sketches in connection with 
the lumber trade, which is the staple interest 
of this country, for the land is too hilly and 
the hills too rocky for cultivation. 

The nearest railway station on the other 
side of the Alleghany river was a good 
number of miles from my destination, “up 
country” as the inhabitants call it. 

To reach it, in the first place, there was the 
river to be crossed on a primitive sort of a 
rope ferry-boat, like a large punt, and then 
from the “ Hotel” on the other side (the 
smallest inn in America is dubbed an hotel), 
a stage-coach left once a day for the little 
group of clap-board cottages and saw-mill 
known as a town. This stage-coach was as 
primitive an affair as the ferry-boat; a 


uncommon in those parts, of a too great 
fondness for the fiery water distilled from 
the rye, known as rye whisky. A fore- 
knowledge of this fact made me tightly 
clutch the rails of the seat as we dashed 
madly along these rough roads, now along 
a outting where on the near side the great, 
rough, granite rocks rose steeply, covered 
with a rank growth, while to the right, down 
8 precipitous descent of many feet, could be 
discerned the foaming waters of the mountain 
stream, into which the slightest slip of the 
horses or any breakage in the coach would 
have sent us helplessly rolling. The cross- 
ing of those parts of the road and bridges 
made of what has been before referred to as 
corduroy gave the liver a shaking quite 
equal to the most powerful of antibilious 
pills. 


The corduroy road was so called, I suppose, 


the whip, our thin but wiry steeds rattle us 
down the last incline through the wood into 
8 sort of clearing nestled in a hollow, where 
two or three low wooden houses, a saw-mill, 
@ store, and a hotel, form what is there called 
a town. 

As we entered the place, I noticed a great 
fire burning—an enormous bonfire made of 
great slabs of wood, which seemed a terrible 
waste, considering how valuable this wood 
would have been in some eastern city. I 
afterwards learned that this wood was burned, 
as garden or field rubbish is, to get rid of its 
accumulation. 

As our springless vehicle pulled up in front 
of the two-storey wooden structure, which 
bore over the doorway the inscription “ Forest 
Hotel,” there was a curious group gathered 
to greet us, for this was the all and only im- 
portant incident of the day in this out-of-the- 


structure on four spindly wheels, perilously 
delicate for the rough roads and hills they 
were destined to cross. Over the top was a 
cover of leather, a few rough seats arranged 
crosswise inside, the hardness of which 
increased in proportion as the journey 
lengthened, and the bumping and jolting, 
particularly as we crossed what are known as 
the corduroy roads and bridges, would, as my 
fellow-passenger remarked, have shaken the 
dyspepsia out of the most confirmed sufferer 
from that complaint. 

Our driver was one of those typical Uncle 
Sams such as one sees portrayed in the 
cartoons of comic papers: the lantern jaw, 
the hollow cheek, the clean-shaven upper 
lip, the goat-like stubbly beard, the small, 
piercing grey eye. He did not, however, 
wear the red and white striped trousers, nor 
the star-spangled blue field for a waistcoat. 
He was a good whip, but had a failing, not 


Preparing to shoot the dam. 


from the cloth of that name much affected 
by the English agricultural labourer, which, 
as every one knows, consists of an infinite 
number of elevated cords with corresponding 
depressions. The roads here in swampy 
places, and the bridges, were made of logs 
placed transversely, and as the interstices 
between were not filled up, it is not difficult 
to imagine the sensation which would be 
produced in driving across in a four-wheeled 
vehicle. 

It was a wild and interesting drive, with 
its occasional glimpses of savage scénery 
through the virgin forest at the top of some 
height, interspersed with anecdotes from the 
driver, who delighted in pointing out various 
spots, hollows in the great rocks, where 
rattlesnakes’ nests had been found, and 
recollections of various persons who had 


been bitten by this terrible viper. 
At last, with a final twirl and orack of 


way place. Young men and old, in their 
shirt-sleeves and soft hats, some whittling 
with their jack-knives, others smoking the 
red-clay pipe, gazed silently but curiously as 
we drove up; while at the door stood the 
buxom landlady in her print frock and arms 
akimbo, 4nd from various windows peered the 
more charming daughters in expectancy of 
news from the outer world and curiosity to 
see the new arrivals. Inside there was 
good cheer, though homely. Over the great 
wood fire in the great kitchen stove (coal 
was not used there), a dish of pike, fresh 
from the river, was soon ready for consump- 
tion, and the traveller from civilisation was 
speedily at home with the bluff but pictu- 
resque old raft pilot, the landlord, his wife, 
and comely daughters. 

Whatever else may be said of women, one 
thing is certain, that they are naturally more 
refined than men, and if we were ever to 
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retrograde into a state of barbarism, it would 
be the man that would go first. To look at 
these girls, brought up in and under these 
wild influences, surrounded by rough, un- 
couth men who earned their livelihood in 
the rude pursuits of timber-cutting, raft- 
making, and piloting, it seemed almost in- 
credible that they should have been able to 
preserve those refining influences peculiar to 
women, to be tolerably au fait with current 
literature, and even to be able to “claw the 
keys” of the pianoforte—more forte than 
piano—which adorned one wall of the best 
room of the hotel--the Sunday room, known 
as the parlour. 

I soon became at home in my surround- 
ings, and began to enjoy the strange, wild 
life of the country. I could have wished, 
however, for some St. Patrick to drive the 
snakes out of the place, for I could never 
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wabbling along the road toward me. Being 
armed only with a lead pencil and some 
sketching paper, I again thought discretion 
the better part of valour, and left Master 
Bruin—rather hurriedly, perhaps—to his own 
pursuits. 

But the great charm of the place was in 
poling about in the log canoe, although, in- 
deed, in my first venture I nearly lost my life 
through being unable to manage the frail 
structure, and thereby nearly drifting over 
the dam. The current was strong, and, fail- 
ing to direct the canoe properly, I drifted 
into mid-stream, where I sought in vain to 
touch ground, and a cold sweat came over 
me as I felt myself getting nearer and nearer 
the dull roar of the water as it dashed over 
the weir. At such times in one’s life one sees 
strange visions, and I certainly saw them 
then. Slowly but surely I felt myself drift- 


work in the shape of a log shoot, where the 
great virgin forest pines, after being felled, 
were tumbled down from the steep hillsides 
into the creek, where, after being deftly 
bound together, they assumed the proportions 
of a small raft, which in the spring, with the 
floods from the melting snows and rains, are 
drifted down the stream across the dams, 
until, reaching the larger waters, they are 
amalgamated with others to form a great 
compact structure. Upon this a rough 
house is built to accommodate the pilots. And 
so these great timber rafts float along the 
various rivers from the Alleghany to the 
Ohio, from thence to the Mississippi, and then 
down that great river to the wharves of New 
Orleans. 

The management of these unwieldy struc- 
tures is at the best of times attended with 
considerable danger ; for, borne along as they 
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become quite comfortable in my wanderings 
when I thought of the dangers of these deadly 
reptiles. Near the house, when one of them 
showed himself, the fowls used to gather about 
him with a loud clucking, which guided the 
men, who killed him with sticks. But snakes 
had a bad and terrifying habit of coming 
up occasionally through the boards on the 
ground-floor, and, on one occasion, I met one 
coiled up in the road. On hearing my tread 
he projected his head from one end of the 
coil, and gave with his other extremity that 
formidable note of warning, the rattle—a 
sharp, whirring sound, produced by the rapid 
oscillation of his caudal appendage, consist- 
ing of a series of rings, each containing a 
loose sort of bony structure—the number of 
the rings being said to represent the age of the 
reptile. I was not valorous on this occasion. 
I fled. 

One day I met a bear, or rather saw one, 


A raft wrecked on the boulders. 


ing in my frail craft toward the long straight 
line where the waters broke over into the 
foaming rapids beneath ; but with the energy 
of despair I gave one plunge with my pole, 
and, happily, touched bottom, and with a few 
strokes I was safely out of danger. 

Once, however, master of this frail craft, 
once able to deftly direct its movements, which 
was a matter of some little time, there could 
be nothing more enjoyable than moving about 
those strange, silent waters, coasting along the 
rock-bound banks, rank with a savage vegeta- 
tion, or landing now and again on some island 
thick with an almost impenetrable tangle of 
luxuriant undergrowth. No notice boards 
here, ‘‘ Camping not allowed,” no mention of 
“Private Water,” no great chimney-stack 
polluting the air with its belching vapours. 
Here all was wild, pure, solitary, natural. 

Some little distance above the forest 


“town ” there were, however, signs of human 
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are by the irresistible surging current of a 
swollen river, it requires a most skilful pilot, 
knowing thoroughly every inch of the way, 
to be able to so adjust the great oars at stem 
and stern with such nicety as to avoid collision 
with bridges or whatever other obstacle he 


may encounter. But in shooting the dams 
at the head waters of the smaller rivers, as 
depicted in the illustration, the coolest nerve 
is required, for the slightest slip will send the 
lumbering affair crashing on to the boulders 
below, where in the tumultuous seething of 
the waters any escape would be almost mira- 
culous. And these great jutting rocks rise like 
funereal monuments to mark the spot where 
more than one poor fellow has lost his life. 
The purposes of my visit to this country 
necessitated me on one occasion making a 
journey to a saw-mill some ten miles further 
back in the country, the path to which lay 
through an unbroken forest of hemlock. 
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When about to start on my expedition, I 
received the not altogether reassuring intel- 
ligence that the forest in question was the 
dwelling-place of a gang of outcasts from 
society who held peculiar views as to the 
rights of other people to the possession of 
their property, and were not averse to taking 
anything they could lay hands on, from a hen 
roost to a horse. I was advised to go armed. 
The only available weapon was a sort of 
tomahawk or hatchet. So with this tucked 
round my waist and concealed by my 
clothes, I started on my lonely walk. 

At first there was a certain charm of novelty 
about the situation as I walked along the 
narrow path between the straight and stately 
hemlocks, only breaking into spiky sombre 
foliage far up the trunks, while under my feet 
the earth was springy with the deposit of 
ages of dead vegetation. There was little 
undergrowth, and the trees lost themselves 
one behind the other in a misty perspective, 
while over all a half twilight brooded. 

Occasionally the shrill meeauw of the cat- 
bird would break the stillness, or the dull 
thudding sound made by the woodpecker at 
his work. After walking for some time like 
this the silence and gloom began to grow 
oppressive, my nerves seeming strung in 
expectancy of some fresh sound, and it was 
with a sigh of relief that I saw a glimmer as 
of sunlight ahead, and heard the murmuring 
sound of a trout stream. 

Presently the path passed out of the wood 
into a sort of clearing made by the rivulet, 


across which was a bridge of logs rudely « 


placed together. It was a delightful sensa- 
tion to pass once more into the daylight and 
feel the warm rays of the sun. As I stood 
watching the water tumbling and bubbling 
over the confusion of heaped-up boulders, 


across which great forest trees lay here and ! 


there, their branches twisted into strange 
shapes, and the stream splurting and foaming 
about them as if in madness at the obstruc- 
tion to its progressa, humming-bird buzzed 


by quite close to my head, flashing its brilliant ' 


irideseent plurnage in the sunlight. 

With the idea of getting a better view from 
up the stream, I took off my boots and waded 
some little distance through the pure trans- 
parent water, little thinking of the danger, as 
I afterwards learned, I ran from the dread 
serpent’s bite, for at this time they were 
wont to seek the coolness of the river-side. 
Seated on a log which had fallen across the 
stream, I was absorbed in the strange wild 
beauty of the seene—watching the blue flash 
of the kingfisher’s wing, listening to the 
cries of strange birds, seeing the crimson 
flashes from the speckled trout as they 
darted into the sun-lit stream to seize an 
unwary fly, and then return to the still dark 
pool under the shadow of some great rocks, 
while above the otherwise stillness rang out 
that peculiar musical note high and clear, 
but yet mournfully sweet, made by the con- 
tinual flow of the water over the rocks and 
eddies—when all of a sudden, out of this 
drowsy, dreamy indolence, I was awakened by 
8 sound unlike the other natural sounds 
to which I had been listening, and which, 
although faint and distant, made me prick up 
my ears in wonderment as to its cause. In 
these solitudes, all the senses seem painfully 
quickened to detect anything out of the usual 
run. 
All, however, again became still, save the 
singing note of the stream and the occasional 
song of a bird. 

I had scarcely, however, begun to comfort 
myself with the thought that my sense of 
hearing, wrought up by the abnormal still- 
ness, had been deceived into exaggerating 
some trivial sound, when again, and nearer, 
I heard this strange noise. There seemed no 
doubting the fact now, and, with every nerve 


strained, I foe in anxious expectancy of a 
repetition of sound. Everything else 
seemed hushed. . 

Presently the stillness was again broken by 
what seemed now a strange, unearthly cry, 
unlike to anything human, to anything which 
bird or beast could make. I thought of one 
of the tales of Fenimore Cooper, where he 
so graphically describes the dreadful cry of 
agony made by a horse in its death-struggle. 
I thought of the South American bird, whose 
mournful note is likened unto the cry of a 
lost soul; but this sound was like neither of 
these. 

It would be useless to deny that a dreadful 
sense of fear took possession of me. And 
when, now again, this demoniacal yell rang 
out through the silent avenues of the forest, 
with quaking knees I dropped from my perch 
into the stream and crept stealthily into the 
thick tangle of trees and bushes, through 
which the forest path was just discernible. 
Here, crouched down, I waited almost breath- 
less, peering with strained eyes through the 
confusion of leaf and branch, and listening 
with a sort of spell-bound fascination for a 
repetition of the cry. 

When next it re-echoed through the wood, 
it was evidently quite near, although as in- 
explicable as before, and, did I not know the 
sequel, I should have ever after been a firm 
believer in the supernatural, for to nothing 
earthly could I liken this wild, ringing 
shriek. 

The death-like stillness which succeeded 
was broken by a trampling and pushing 
sound over the dead leaves, and, from my 
place of concealment, my eyes, which were 
fixed immovably on the little glimmer of light 
which marked the course of the path, saw a 
herd of swine running and jostling each other, 
while behind them, brandishing a club, fol- 
| lowed a figure having the semblance of a 
man, 8 wild, dishevelled creature in rags, 
| who, as he passed, uttered another of those 
piercing yells which echoed and re-echoed 
through the surrounding stillness. I breathed 
a sigh of relief as I saw the uncanny figure 
| disappear with his strange companions over 

the bridge, and wiped the cold sweat from 
! my face as I crawled out of my hiding-place. 
' Although I should not have cared to en- 
| counter this madman, for such he proved to 
be, as I afterwards learned—mad through 


solitude and drink—it was the strange un- 
acoountableness of his wild cry disturbing 
these solitudes which was the great cause of 
my terror. 

The remainder of my ten-mile walk through 
the forest was devoid of incident. It was 
one unbroken wilderness of trees, without a 
habitation, nor did I encounter another 
human being, not even a horse-thief, until 
I arrived at the saw-mill which was my 
destination. 

(THE END.) 


THE “BOY'S OWN” GORDON 
MEMORIAL. 


In the November issue of his organ, “Night and 
Day,” Dr. Barnardo writes : “In the March issue of 
this magazine I was delighted to be able to anvounce 
that Mr. G. A. Hutchison, editor of the Boy's OwN 
PAPgR, had nearly succeeded in the very beneficial and 
helpful project which he bad proposed to his readers, 
viz., that they should subscribe for the last of the larze 
wards in Her Majesty's Hospital as a memorial to 
General Gordon. Nearly the whole of the £750 required 
for this purpose has been alrendy contributed, and the 
Gordon Ward is in a fair way to become at an early 
date a fully realised fact. During my absence Mr, 
Hutchison has, I find, presented the Ward with a 
beautifully framed original drawing, worth, at the least, 
20 guineas It has already begun its mission of 
brightening and beautifying the Gordon Ward.” A 
fine engraving from this picture, which is entitled 
“ Duty,” will appear in our next month's part. 


“ FISHERMAN’S LUCK.” 
By J. Paun Tayzor. 


Sz fishers who scarce get a bite 
From beginning to end of the season, 
Still think their own methods are right, 
And for failure have always a reason. 


And this, you will probably hear, 
Was “ water " or “ weather ” or “ tackle,” 
For the stream was “too high,” or “too 
clear,” 
Or something went wrong with the 
“ hackle.” 


In short, if you want to know why 
For fish he is vainly a striver, 

‘Tis the fault of “the rod,” or “the fly "— 
But never, oh never, the driver ! 


And whenever you make the remark 
That they seldom bring anything in, 

*Tis the “sun was too bright ” (or too dark), 
Or the “ water too thick ” (or too thin !) 


The exception to this is “Old Sam,” 
An ancient professional angler, 

If the fishermen passed an exam. 
He'd surely be senior (wr) angler! 


One day he had caught but a few, 
And none of the others had any ; 
I ventured to ask if he knew 
The reason he didn’t get many ? 


He answered, “ The truth for to say, 
And not for to tell you a whopper, 
I’m a little bit queerish to-day, 
And fancy I didn’t fish proper!” 


Then, reader, when never a bit 
Of luck will attend you, be candid ; 
That you “ didn’t fish proper ” admit, 
As this very eccentric old man did! 
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A CENTURY OF FRENCH HISTORY, ILLUSTRATED BY THE COPPER COINS OF THE COUNTRY. 


By Danie, F. Howorra, F.8.a. scor. 


Author of “Coins and Tokens of the English Colonies,” etc. 


PART I, 


pees some of the boys who read this paper delight in looking 
through the contents of those trays of copper coins which are 
sometimes displayed in the old curiosity-shops, and in seeking 
therefrom to make additions to their collections of coins or tokens, 
English, colonial, or foreign, or the more ancient Roman or 
Greek. 

In their search they will turn over many coins of the neighbouring 
great nation of France, and well will these coins repay a little 
careful study. In the present article I propose to refer almost 
exclusively to coins which are comparatively common, so that it 
will not be beyond the means of many boys to make up a series 
completely illustrating a period of history which is full of lessons of 
deep importance to individuals as well as to nations. 

In connection with the coins to be noticed, there are some matters 
of general interest and information which claim attention before we 
look at the coins seriatim. Every coin issued from the French mints 
tells more of its autobiography than do the coins of our own country. 
Besides the date, we may also frequently learn who were artist (or 
designer) and mint-master, and from what mint the coin emanated. 
The designer’s name or initials may be found, on many coins, below 
the bust on the obverse (head-side). The mint-master is distinguished 
by some badge which he adopted, such as an anchor, a hand, a lamp, 
caduceus, or some animal. The mint itself is known by a letter, 
or monogram, or some other distinctive mark, either alone or in 
combination ; and as those which relate to French mints are 
numerous, and, during the period under review, invariable, I will 
give a list of them. 


A. . Paris ; oN . Montpellier 
Bo... . Rouen Q . Perpignan 
Bandan acorn Boulogne R + Orleans 
ee T . Nantes 
Gandalion . . Geneva Ww . Lille 
Hons Sta Roche: ||) a Sg SS ate 
I 2 Limoges M&A interlaced | Marseilles 
t aar . . Bordewux AA. a a . Metz 
L. . . Bayonne BB. . Strasburg 
M + Toulouse i A cow Pau 


Other mints existed, each with its own mint-mark, before the time 
to which this paper refers; but they had been closed, and gradually 
the number of mints was further reduced, until of the seven (a, B, D, 
x, w, M & A, and Bs) which were in operation during the first year of 
Louis Napoleon’s reign, all have been closed except the metropolitan 
(4). The last copper (or bronze) that I have seen of any mint other 
than Paris is a 10 centime, 1872, of Bordeaux (x). It will be well 
to note that the same mint-marks on the coins of other countries 
refer sometimes to French mints, sometimes not. For instance a on 
German coins indicates Berlin, on Austrian coins, Vienna, as the 
source of issue; but on coins of Uruguay, of Greece, &c., it stands 
for Paris. On many English, colonial, and foreign coins, H is the 
mark of Heaton and Sons of Birmingham, who make contracts with 
various Governments to supply bronze or other money. The last 
example which I have noticed of an issue from a French provincial 
mint is not the 10 centime above referred to, but a series of Greek 
coppers, 1, 2, 5, and 10 lepta, of 1878, bearing the mint-mark x. 


Sou. 


Lupov. xvi p. Gratia. (Ludovicus XVI. Dei Gratia=Louis XVI. by the Grace of 
God.) King’s head to dexter, thereunder a lion passant, or other device. 

FRANCIA KT NAVARRA REX, (King of France and Navarre.) The shield of France 
regally crowned ; at beginning of legend a lyre ; under the shield mm. A. 


A century ago the throne of France was occupied by Louis XVI. ; 
but already was its stability suffering from the sins of its former 
occupants, from the political incapacity of its supporters, and even 


of the country in which it is intended to circulate, with one remark- 
able exception—our own native land. The copper coins then (1774— 
1791) in use in France were the sou (=12 deniers), the double liard 
or half-sou (=6 deniers), and the liard or quarter-sou (=8 deniers). 
The obverse bears the inscription tupov. xvi. b. @RaTIA round the king's 
head looking to the dexter side; and the reverse continues and 
completes the inscription FRANCIZ ET NAVARR® REX with date and 
mint-mark, round a crowned shield bearing the three lilies of France, 
its coat-of-arms under the Bourbon dynasty. The coins are more 
fully described under the accompanying illustrations. 


Half-Sou. 4 


LUDOV. XVL D. GRATIA. (Louis XVI. by the Grace of God.) King’s head as before ; 
thereander a tow, etc. 

FRANCLE ET NAVARRA REX. (King of France and Navarre.) The shield of France 
regally crowned ; at beginning of legend a bird ; under the shield mm &. 


Quarter-Sou (Liard). 


Lupoy. xvi. D. GRATIA. (Louis XVI. by the Grace of God.) King’s head as before 
thereunder a dog seated, or other device. 

FRANCIA ET NAVARR€ REX. (King of France and Navarre.) The shield of France 
Tegully crowned ; at beginning of legend a globe ; under the shield m.m. T. 


This type of coin continued in use until 1791, when the National 
Assembly decreed changes which affected the whole coinage of the 
kingdom. For kingdom it still remained, though the king was 
deprived of almost every kingly function, and the ruin which soon 
overtook the monarch and the monarchy was darkly imminent. 

The number of coins was increased by the addition of a two-sou 
piece, and the legends on both obverse and reverse were altered by 
decree of the National Assembly dated April 9, 1791. The king’s 
bust still ornamented the coins, but his title was significantly changed. 
No longer “ King of France and Navarre by God’s Grace,” but “ King 
of the French”; and since God’s name is omitted, it is inferred that 
the king is only such by favour of the people. The legend on the 
reverse, too, puts the king last; and adds to the year of our Lord the 
date of the era of liberty ; an era which dated from January 1, 1789, 
the year in which the Bastille was stormed. These coins were 
struck both in copper and in bell-metal; many of the churches being 
despoiled of their bells to provide material for the large coinage of 
small change which was at the time much needed. 


Two Sous. 


from the kindly good-nature of the king himself. His coins still 
bore their legend in Latin, as did those of all western Europe at that 
time. One nation, however, after another has discarded the use of 
the learned and universally-known language, until not a copper coin 

sues from any European mint without the legend in the language 


LOUIS XVL ROI DES8 FRANGO. Bust of Louis XVI. to dexter , thereunder alion pas 
sant, the date, and m.m. 

La NATION LA LOI L& ROI, followed by a 1 
fasces crowned by a cap of liberty. Int 
8 DE LA LIBERTE. 


. Surrounded by an oak-wreathh is s 
field 28 (two sous); and below ay 
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Sous. 


LOUIS XVI. ROI DES FRANCOIS, Bust of the king looking to dexter ; underneath, on 
the border of the bust DUVIVLER, the engraver's name, and the mm. 

La NATION LA LOL LE Rot, followed by a star. Surrounded by an oak-wreath is a 
fasces with banda, crowned by a cap of liberty. In the field 12 D (12 deniers) aid 
below the date, 1791, 3 DE LA LIn. 

Some of both the above coins with the m.m.'s of Meta and Strasburg have the inscrip- 
tions LOUIS XVL ROI DES PRANGAL. 


Half-Sou. 


Loria XVZ Ror DEA PRAXGAIS. Bust of king similar to that on the two-sous, looking 
to dexter ; thereunder a heart, the date, and m.m. 

La NATION LA LOI LE ROI, followed by a star. The fasces surrounded by a wreath of 
oak, and crowned by acap of liberty. In the field 6 D (6 deniers), and underneath 
Las 4 DE LA LIBERTE. 


Quarter. Sou. 


Obverse and reverse exactly asthe last, excepting the value 3 p (3 deniers). 


Issues of both the ahove coins from other minta appear with the legend round the 
King’s head Louis XVL ROI DES FRANQO. 


Some two years only did this type of coinage continue. In 
December, 1792, the King was brought to trial, and was condemned 
to death by the guillotine on January 20, 1793; the sentence was 
carried out on the following day. The coinage of these four coins, 
however, continued (without any change beyond the adoption on 
some of them of the modern spelling Francais instead of Francois), 
in spite of the protests which the: Republicans made against the 
issue of money bearing the “image and superscription”’ of a king. 
Some of the coins minted in 1793 have “ L’an 4 de la Liberté” instead 
of “ L’an 5 '’—an error of the engraver. 

Before the close of 1793, a new series of copper, brass, and bell- 
metal coins was issued from the mints under decree of the National 
Convention. It consisted of three coins—the 2 Sous, Sou, and } 
Sou. On these coins first appears the era of the Republic, which was 
continued on some of the coins of the first Napoleon, even after he 
became emperor. 


Two Sous. 


ZPUBLIQUE yRAxQoIsE. A table on which is inscribed in sunken letters LES HOMNES 
ONT RGAUX DEVANT LA LOL DUPRE The table is placed between a bunch of 
raisins and a bouquet of wheat, and has at ita head an eye surrounded by rays; 
beneath it the date L’AN 11. 


Drrre ROALITE A wreath of oak surmounting a balance which hangs in equi- 
librio and is crowned with a cap of liberty. In the field 2 @ (two sous), and be- 
peath the m.m. and date. 


Sou and Half-Sou. 


The issue of the above type of small moneys only appears with 
the date 1793, or L’an 2 (de la République). It was speedily followed 
by recommendations to adopt the decimal system; and dies were 
prepared for 1, 5, 10, and 50 centime pieces, of which patterns are 
occasionally seen, but they were not circulated. 

No coins are found of L’an 3; but L’an 4 brings into use the 
new decimal coinage, in a series of new types. The first issue of 5 
centimes, 1 and 2 décimes, was very speedily called in and superseded 
by a coinage of double its weight, and the 2 décimes ceased to appear. 
Unaltered coins of this first issue are rare. Great numbers of the 2 
décimes underwent a process similar to that by which glass is 
engraved ; by means of which the figure 2 and the letter S at the 
end of the word décimes were speedily erased, and where the 2 had 
been, the word Un was impressed with a punch. Others were passed 
through the coining-press a second time, and retain traces of their 
original impress as 2 décimes showing through the re-strike as Ones. 
The single décimes were re-struck for 5-centimes pieces, and the 
original 5 centimes were withdrawn from circulation. The altered 
coins retain their date L’an 4; the re-struck ones appear with L’an 5. 


Five Centimes ( withdrawn). 

gerires 
ak 
ae 


eS ait 
SORE MES, 
‘ 


REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE. Bust of Liberty wearing the Phrygian cap and looking to 
dexter ; below the bust purng& 

5 CENTIMES across the field, with date L'AN 4 and m.m. between a figure of Victory 
and a cornucopia. 

This was the first coin struck of the French decimal system. Specimens were pre- 
ental at the session of the National Convention on September .9, 1795 (7 Vendé- 
miaire l’an 4), It was afterwards withdrawn as being too small. 


Décime. 


aEMpneuie 
== ; TAN, iE sy! 


REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE. Bust of Liberty attired in the Phrygian bonnet, and look- 
ing to dexter ; below, the engraver's name, pupré. 
Uy pecunx, date, and mint-marks surrounded by a wreath of cak-leaves, 


Five Centimes. 


REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE, Bust of Liberty as on the Décime, with engraver's name, 
purkk 

Crxq ckNTINES in the fleld, with date and mint-marks, the whole surrounded by a 
wreath of oak-leaves, 


One Centime. 


REPUBLIQUE PRANGAISE, with head of Liberty wearing cap of Liberty, and thereunder 
the name DUPRE. 


‘US CENTIME across the ficld, with date and mint-marks underneath, 


Coins of the above types were issued from the various mints up 
to L’an 8, the one-centime first appearing in L’an 6. Of L’an 91 
have only seen the five-centime with the mint-mark of Geneva, which 
was then included in the enlarged France. 


eay 


similar to the two sous, escepting the difference in value indicated within the 
wreath as 1 8 and 3 5 respectively. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHRISTMAS-BOXES MADE BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By R. A. R. BENNETT, B.A, 


Author of “ How to Start a Boy's Own Postal Photo Club,” ete., ete. 


V rn the advent of Christmastide there 

comes to us the yearly demand for 
suitable offerings which we can give to our 
relatives and friends, to whom we have given 
so many and varied gifts on former occasions 
that there seems hardly anything left that is 
new and worthy of their acceptance, and, at 
the same time, will not make too great in- 
roads on our, perhaps, slender stock of pocket- 
money. 

Our boys who are fond of photography (and 
there seem to be a very large number of them 
fluttering round the “B. O. P.”’) can easily 
make a large number of very suitable articles 
by means of their stock of negatives. Christ- 
mas-boxes made by the giver, though they 
may not be intrinsically valuable, are obvi- 
ously of special interest to the recipient, from 
their novelty and from the fact that they 
were made expressly for him or her, as the 
case may be. 

In this paper, then, I propose to show how 
those who are not equal to very elaborate 
carpentry or other workmanship may still, 
by means of their photographic knowledge, 
turn out gifts which will be acceptable to the 
recipients and additionally valuable as being 
the handiwork of the giver. 

And first as to Christmas cards. These 
time-honoured institutions are rapidly gain- 
ing ground every year, and as rapidly super- 
seding the less elegant—and frequently de- 
cidedly vulgar—valentines, which is a change 
for the better, as most of us will be ready to 
admit. For those who have taken advantage 
of the bright summer weather to lay in a 
stock of prints, the manufacture of Christmas 
cards is a very easy matter, nothing more 
being necessary than to stick these on to 
cards bearing a suitable motto, instead of 
ordinary mounts. Such cards can often be 
got from the fancy-dealers or stationers in 
a large town, but if no such place offers it- 
self to the reader, he can get them direct, for 
vertical or horizontal prints of any size, from 
Messrs. W. Hooper & Co., 5 Hand Court, 
Holborn, London, W.C. 

For those who have yet their printing to 
do, and who live in a smoky town where the 
illumination is not sufficient for printing on 
ordinary silver paper at this time of year, I 
should suggest the use of bromide paper in 
the place of albumenised. This can be 
printed in the dullest weather, or even at 
night, being quite independent of daylight. 
There are many brands of bromide paper in 
the market. I have myself tried Eastman’s, 
the “Ilford” bromide paper ands Fry’s 
“ Argentotype ” paper —the latter works par- 
tioularly val in my hands. The Hydro- 
quinone developer is a very good one for this 
work; and as it is always given with the paper, 
it is not necessary to give it here. When 
finished, the “Argentotype ” or other bromide 
prints are easily stuck to the cards with a 
spirituous solution of glue, for which I give 
the receipt, as it is the best and cleanest 
thing of which I know for mounting bromide 
or silver prints of any description :— . 

Take 4 ounces of best glue, and put it 
into a jam-pot, first breaking it (the glue 
that is, not the jam-pot!) into small pieces, 
and, filling the jam-pot with cold water, leave 
the glue to soak over-night. In the morning 
you will find it has absorbed a lot of the 
water, and is in a soft, spongy state. Pour 
off all the water that is left unabsorbed and 
put the jam-pot into a good big saucepan, 
with enough water to reach about half-way 
up its sides. Boil the water gently until all 
the glue has melted; when this has taken 
place pour in 4 fluid ounces of methylated 


spirit, stirring all the time. Mix. well to- 
gether for a few minutes more, and then 
strain it through muslin into a large bottle 
for use. When cold it sets hard, but is easily 
liquefied by placing the bottle containing it 
in a little hot water. Shake the bottle when 
liquefied, as it has rather a tendency to 
deposit. The only other mountant equal to 
this, and as easily made, is starch, or pre- 
ferably arrowroot, and the glue has this 
especial advantage over either, that it can 
easily be dissolved by placing photo and 
mount in hot water, and thus the photo can 
be readily unmounted; whereas in the case 
of starch you would run the risk of tearing it 
to shreds before it left the mount. 

Any subject will, of course, do to mount 
on these cards, but it may be remarked that 
photos taken on purpose, introducing a 
Christmas motto (e.g. a group of puppies or 
kittens holding up a large card on which is 
inscribed “A merry Christmas’? —this is 
quite possible to achieve with a quick shutter 
and a little patience), produce a very much 
more striking effect. If flowers are to be 
taken the newly introduced “ Orthochro- 
matic’? (or, as they are generally, but 
wrongly, called, ‘Isochromatic”) plates 
should be used, as they render the difference of 
colour between the flowers considerably better 
than plates of the ordinary kind. Of course, if 
you can manage to paint the flowers skilfully 
afterwards it will add a good deal to the 
effect of the card. 

“ Eastman’s transferotype paper” is ex- 
ceedingly useful to the maker of photographic 
Christmas gifts. For example, the plain 
photograph frames of white wood, that can 
be bought for 6d. or 9d. at many fancy shops, 
can be embellished by transferring photo- 
graphs on to them, and thus be rendered much 
more valuable ; it would not be a bad idea to 
surround the photograph of the donor with 
small views of his home, and the whole would 
then make a very original and acceptable gift. 
This transferotype paper can be developed 
with the “ferrous oxalate” developer, but 
must not be developed with hydroquinone, as, 
owing to its tanning action, this retards the 
very effect we want to produce, viz. the 
stripping off of the film. The ferrous ox- 
alate developer is easily made by pouring 
48 oz. of hot water over a pound of oxalate 
of potash (poison) in one bottle, and adding 
to it 3 drams of acetic acid, and 32 ounces of 
hot water over 1 pound of protosulphate of 
iron in another bottle, and adding to this } 
dram of acetic acid, or } oz. of citric acid. 
Both these are “ saturated solutions,” so that 
a little of each salt will remain in the bottle 
undissolved when the solution gets cold. 
Besides these, dissolve 1 oz. of bromide of 
potassium in another bottle in 32 oz. of 
water. The details of development are al- 
ways given with the paper, so it is unneces- 
sary to give them here. I have merely given 
the developer as it answers well for other 
bromide papers if preferred to hydroquinone. 
When about to use it, 1 oz. of the iron solu- 
tion is added to 6 oz. of the oxalate of 
potash solution, and $ dram of the bromide 
solution is mixed with them. When the 
Picture has come up well—which it ought to 
do with very strong contrasts and plenty of 
“pluck”’—the print is put into a bath of 
acetic acid, 1 dram, water, 32 oz. It is not 
to be put into water, or a precipitate may 
take place in the pores of the paper. 
Three separate portions of acetic acid are 
poured over it, and it is then well washed. 
It is to remain in each portion of acetic acid 
for one minute. I¢ is now fixed in ordinary 


hypo-solution—hyposulphite of soda, 3 oz., 
water, 16 oz.—and is then ready to transfer. 
I will not take up space by narrating the 
details of this process, as, if you get the 
paper, you will also get the instructions; all 
that may be mentioned is that the print is 
| placed film side down on the surface of the 
object to be ornamented, and, having been 
“ squeegeed "’ with a roller and several thick- 
nesses of blotting-paper, is left to dry— 
if possible, under several sheets of blot- 
ting-paper and a heavy weight—for not less 
than half an hour. After that, hot water is 
poured on the back of the print until the 
paper blisters, when the corner can be taken 
hold of and the back pulled off, leaving the 
picture transferred on to the object. When 
dry it will stand a good deal of rough usage. 
but must not be exposed to damp unless well 
varnished with some colourless varnish to 
protect it. If you find you succeed well in 
getting pictures on this paper, you can use 
them as ordinary bromide prints by simply 
drying without transferring them. 

“ Transparencies "’ made by simply print- 
ing on plates specially prepared, just as in 
the case of paper, and developed either with 
hydroquinone or ferrous oxalate, are capable 
of being used to make very pretty Christmas - 
boxes. Plates coated with ‘lantern slide 
emulsion” can be obtained from many 
makers, e.g. Messrs. R. W. Thomas & Co., 
| 10 Pall Mall, London, 8.W., or The Fry 
Manufacturing Co., 5 Chandos Street, Charing 
Cross, London, W.C. Aim at getting a trans- 
parency with the deepest shadows clear glass, 
and the “high lights” very black, which can 
be done by “‘ keeping back” the developer a 
good deal and giving a full exposure. The 
transparency, having been made, has now to 
; be mounted. To do this, procure a frame the 

exact size to hold it—quarter-plate or half- 
plate, as the case may be—and put the trans- 
parency into it, film side inwards, a clean 
piece of glass being first placed in the frame 
to protect the film. A few small slips o: 
wood, glued on the inside of the frame, wil 
hold them in securely. The back of th: 
frame, if any exists, is, of course, not wamted 
with a little skill you can easily make frame 
for yourself, only purchasing the mouldin, 
Now a piece of wood, about } inch thick, ; 
to be taken and covered with perfectly clez 

white paper, to act as a reflector; this piec 
of wood must be of such a size that, whe 
the transparency is fixed at a certaim any! 
with the edge of the frame resting on or 
end of the wood (forming the base), the whi 
paper fills the whole transparency. This es 
be ascertained by experiment; for a hha) 
plate the size is about a in. by 6 in., & 
& good deal depends on the angle at wh 

the transparency is inclined to the ha. 
The frame is then to be fastened at the rj.- 
angle by side pieces of wood, which can eit); 
be plain or carved in fretwork as elaborat< 
as you please. When all this is done ¢ 
effect is really beautiful, the transparer, 
giving much more delicacy of detail (if 
negative was a good one) than an ordin, 
silver print. I can state from personal . 
perience that these easily made Ormame, 
are most highly appreciated by those to wh 
they are given, especially if (as is genera 
the eae) they have never seen Or heard 
such things as photographic tram: 

before. : : ie SParenc 

In speaking of transferot; 
now, I gave a method for ornamer eet 


frames and similar objects of white BB 


Those who are not equal to the tran, er 
process can produce very good reaane a2 
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ordinary silver albumen prints, by fastening 
them to the frame in good positions, and then 
giving them several coats of varnish. If the 
varnish has a tendency to sink into the 
paper, begin with a good coating of strong 
gum-arabic, and afterwards apply the var- | 
nish—“ paper varnish’’ preferably. Those | 
who are good enough carvers to recess the i 
prints back into the frame, or box-lid, or , 
whatever it may be, can make a more impos- 
ing piece of work of it. 

Lamp shades made with transparencies 
are very ornamental, and at the same time 
useful. Glass, however, is too heavy, unless 
the frame is of metal. Instead of glass, cellu- 
loid films may be used. Purchase a common 
lamp shade made of extra thick mill-board 
(to resist any cockling of the films caused by 
the heat), and cut holes any size you may 
think suitable in each of its sides. Now 
make the same number of transparencies on 
celluloid films, just as was done in the case 
of glass, and glue a transparency on the 
inside over each hole, fastening tape over the 
edges to the sides of the lamp-shade on the 
inside to hold the transparencies securely. 
You must, unfortunately, put the gelatine 
film outwards, or the pictures will be reversed; 
that side can be varnished, if necessary, to 
protect it from injury. 

Very cheap photograph frames have been 
recently introduced, in which the front is 
formed by a bevelled-edged piece of glass, 
and the back by a spring frame, which forms 
the support of the easel. These can some- 
times be got as low as 2d. for C.D.V. size, 
and 33d. for cabinet size, and can soon 
be made worth as many shillings. Take 
a suitable silver print and prepare a solution | 
of gelatine, made by soaking about two ounces 
in cold water till soft, then adding enough 
boiling water to make a rather thick solution, 
and filtering through muslin into a flat dish 
Now dip your silver print into this, and wait | 
till it is thoroughly permeated by the | 
gelatine. Put the giass also into it, and | 
then sliding the gelatined print under the 
glass, lift both out together. There ought 
to be no signs of any air-bubbles between 
print and glass; if there are, you will have 
to go through the process again. Sup- 
posing that there are none, a rubber roller is 
to be passed over the back of the print to 
squeeze out all superfluous gelatine and get 
the print into optical contact with the glass. 
The solution of gelatine must be kept at a 
temperature of about 100° Fahrenheit while 
these operations are going on, or it will not 
run easily. When it has all drained off the 
glass and the print, leave them to dry, and 
when dry the print can be trimmed to 
the size of the glass, using a sharp penknife 
and cutting on another piece of glass. The 
easel is now slipped on again, and a pretty 
ornament is the result. They are commonly 
known as “opalines,” and if you like the 
effect, which considerably enhances the ap- 
pearance of the photo, you can procure 


glasses with bevelled edges on purpose for | 


their manufacture from most large photo- 
graphic dealers. The gelatine solution, I 
mnay here remark, should be kept hot while 
the process is going on by standing the dish 
in a larger dish of hot water, which can be 
heated by a spirit-lamp or gas-stove. The 
dish containing the gelatine must not be 
heated directly, or if the heat is uneven it 
may get burnt in places and thus spoilt. 
There are many other ideas for the manu- 
facture of photographic Christmas-boxes, 
which will suggest themselves to the more 
inventive of my readers, whom I will now 
leave to follow out their own designs, only 
hoping that all who profit by my instructions 
amay thereby be enabled to give pleasure to 
others, and may themselves have “a happy 
‘Christmas ” and a “ bright New Year.” 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 255. 
By PF. MOLLER. 


White compels Black to mate in five (5) moves. 


Beroer’s EnpsPre.z. 


R and P generally win against a Kt, but 
the following is a draw :—White, K—K R 2, 
R—K R 3, P—Q 3; Black, K - Q'7, Kt—Q 5. 
If 1, K—Kt 2, K—K 7. 2, R—Kt 3, Kt—B4. 
3, R—R 3, Kt—Q 5, and White cannot play 
his K to R 3 and then to Kt 4. The follow- 
ing is the end of the 27th game between 
Labourdonnais and Macdonnell, and termi- 
nated in a draw, but Lewis proved that White 
might have won:—White, K—Q B 4, R— 
Qk sq., PR—Q R6; Black, K -Q Kt 8, Kt— 
Q R 2, White to play. 

The section of the R against two or three 
pieces contains studies by several of the 
above-named masters. 

The R in most cases can only draw against 
a B, but Kling and Horwitz win in this posi- 
tion :—White, K—K B 6, R—K Kt7; Black, 
K—K B sq., B—K B 6, thus:—1, R—Kt 3, 
B—K 5. 2, R-K 3, B—Kt7. 38, R—K2, 
B-—B6 or B8. 4,R-KB2, B—B3. 5, 
R—Q B 2, B—Q 2. 6, R—Q Kt 2, K—Kt sq. 
7, R—Kt 8 (ch.), K—R2. 8, R—Kt 7, and 
wins. 

The R wins more easily against a Kt than 
against a B, but in many cases can only draw. 
There is an Arabic manuscript from the year 
1257 at the British Museum, which contains 
the white K at Q B 6, the R at K R8; the 
black K at Q R 2, the Kt at Q Kt 2, Black to 
move, White to win. The play is instructive: 
1, Kt-R4 (ch.). 2, K—Kt 6, Kt—Kt2. 38, 
R—K B 8, Ki—Q 3 (ch.). 4, K—B 6, Kt—B 5. 
5, R—-Q 8, Kt—R 4 (ch.). 6, K—Kt 5, Kt— 
Kt 2. 7, R-Q 7, K—Kt sq. 8, K—Kt 6, K. 
R sq. 9, R—R2, and mates in two more 
moves. If 6, Kt—K 4 (ch.), 6, K—B 5, K— 
Kt 2. 7, R—-Q 5, Kt—Kt 3. 8, K—Q 6, Kt. 
B5. 9, R—Q 2,K—Kt3. 10, K—K 6, Kt. 
Kt 3 (ch.)._ 11, K—B 6, and wins. 

Frequently the R can only draw against a 
P. If White, K—QRsq.; R—Q Kt sq., 


Black, K—K kt 5, P—KR 2, then White 


with the move can win, but Black with the 
move can draw. The win is 1, R—Kt sq. 
(ch.), K—B 4. 2, R—R sq., K—Kt 3. 3, K 
Kt 2, etc. The draw is 1, P—R 4, K—Kt 2. 
2, P—R 5, K—B 2, ete. Occasionally one P 
can win against the R, for instance: White, 
K—K Kt 4, R—K Kt5; Black, K—K B3, 
P—K 6; the P moves to K7, and if R—Kt8, 
2, K—B 2. If the four pieces be shifted one 
square to the right, then White can draw 
thus: 1, P—B 7, R—Kt 5 (ch.). 2, K—B 3, 
R—-Kt3. 3, P—B8Q, R—B8 (ch). 4, 
QR, stalemate.—Cozio’s K—K 8, R—K Kt7, 
black K—Q 3, P—Q B 8, White to play, is a 
win for White, thus: 1, R—Kt 5, P—B 4. 2, 
K—Q8, P—B5. 8, K—K8, K—B3. 4, 
K—K7, K—Kt 3. 5, K—Q 6, followed by 
R—QB65. A second solution is 1, R—Kt 6 
(ch.). Black with the move can draw. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


Roast Duck 0. Nos. 


THERE {s a school well known to fame 
(Whose name I'll not disclose), 

And in this school there chanc'd my tale 
Of “Roast Duck versus Nose"! 


All private cooking strictly was 
Within those walls taboo'd, 

And so it follow'd that the boys 
Cooked always—when they could! 


One day to have a private spread, 
Three fellows did agree ; 

And to do honour to the feast, 
A duck must roasted be. 


The duck was bought, and pluck'd, and cook’d, 
And ev'rything prepar'd ; 

When in the distance suddenly 
The Master's step was heard. 


Then quick as thought the students hid 
All that might tales have told ; 

Each took a seat, and seized a book, 
And sat as good as gould, 


Soon at the slowly op'ning door, 
Appear'd the Master's face; 

“Methinks,” said he, “I smell a smell 
Proceeling from this place.” 

A student ruised his wond'ring eyes, 
And sniff'd the tainted air; 

“Why, dear me, sir, and so there is— 
"Tis ronst duck, I declare.” 


They looked about, and in, and out, 
But nothing could be found ; 

And then the Master and the boy 
Began to make a round 


Of all the studies ; and how strange 
The smell still hover'd near, 
But yet of culinary art 
No traces did appear. 
They hunted high, they hunted low, 
But nothing could perceive ; 
The Master guessed not that the boy 
Had roast duck in his sleeve.* 
‘At last he left the fruitless quest 
In a bewilder'd mood ; 
The boys sat down and ate the duck 
‘And found it very good! 
E.M.D. 


© The boys of this school wear gowns with loose 
aleeves, 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


AN OLD RRApER.—Your best plan would be to read the 
article on India in the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
which you can see at the nearest free library, and 
choose the book you want from the list. given ‘at the 
end of the article. 


SktrPo.—We are glad to hear that the crew of the Boy’s 
Own Lifeboat at Poole have won both sailing and row- 
ing matches at Bournemouth Regatta during the last 
two years, and that the boat gives much satisfaction. 
If you write to Brodie and Middleton, Long Acre, or 
Lockwood and Co., Stationers’ Hall’ Court, asking 
about a book on sign-writing, they will tell you the 


A. J. W.—Maps and charts of the Yarmouth Broads are 
sold by Stanford, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, and 
less by other map-sellers, 


‘A. B.—Unless the lad can draw well and has a taste for 
it, it would, be better for him to choose another means 
of livelihood. Send: him to an art class, under the 
Science and Art Department, for a term and see how 
he improves. The time will not be wasted, and the 
cost is trifling. 


JuvENIs.—I, Cycling is healthy, but it is not over good 
for growing boys. In moderation it is well enough. 
2. As to the death-ratesfrom accidents you can disre- 
gard it altogether. Youre as safe ona machine as 
off it. 3, Get a safety; a good one may cost £15, 
‘The cheaper the machine the more chance there is of 
a breakilown, and the more certainty of the machine 
soon wearing out. 4. There are not many minor 
expenses, but there is the work of cleaning, which is 
sometimes not agreeable. You would probably want 
another machine in three years. 


J. W. F.—You would not find it worth while to re-gild 
your watch. Leave it as it is, and keep it clean. If 
the watch is a good machine why convert it into an 
article of sham jewellery? If you must have it 
gilded take it to a silverstnith and have it plated. 
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Gas (F. E. Robins).—The gas 
catches alight in the burner 
because the fire is so arranged 
as to be too near it. If you 
have the air inlet further 
away you will have no trouble 
from ‘the gus igniting acci- 
dentally. 


Wourp-ke CANADIAN.—Buy a 
thermometer and see for your- 
self. If freezing-point is at 
32° it is obvious that zero 
must be 32° below freezing- 
point ; if, as in the Centigrade 
scale, freezing-point is at 
zero, then zero must be at the 
freezing-point 

A, Reip.—If you will enclose 
stamped envelope to the 
retary of the Royal Humane 
Society, Trafalgar Square, he 
will send you a copy of the 
directions “for restoring the 


apparently drowned, ete. But 
why not join an ambulance 
class ? 


W. A. Wisos.—Learn to spell. 
When you have done so, write 
aguin. Do not trouble about 
boxing until you can improve 

on “Proffesser.” You are not quick enough in the 

eyes, Wilson ; you want more observing power. 


Jack.—" We all love Jack.” He is quite ut the other 
end in his ambition. “TI should like to be a noble- 
man!" says Jack, We believe it is managed by 
getting into a front place when the band goes by, but 
we have had no experience in such matters. A's to 
Persian viscounties being cheap we know not. But 
what isa Persian viscount ? Is heof the same peerage 
as the Duke of Gum Arabic ? 


W. Reryonps,—The “Clipper of the Clonds" and 
“ Adrift in the Pacific” are obtainable in book-form 
from Messrs, Sampson Low and Co., Fetter Lane, 
Rc. 


F. W. T.—The “ Aviary of British Birds” was in our 
fourth volume. The articles began on page 565, 


Bayk.—A list of the directors of the Bank of England 
is given each year in Whitaker's Almanack, 


A. A. D. Mackrvzik.—Get Geikie's “Primer of Geo- 
logy,” published Macmillan and Co., and 
Skertchly'’s “Geology,” published by T. Murby, of 
Ludgate Circus, 


Capratn Barr Bunar.—The verses entitled “B. B.” 
appeared on page 211 of the seventh volume, in the 
part for February, 1885. 


P. B, WaArmsiey.—The cross in Xmas is the Greek 
letter chi, the initial of Christos. The pronunciation 
“Exmas is an exhibition of pure ignorance. 


Texroc.—A B flat cornet can be bought for £3 or 
less, but a good one will cost at least £7 7s, There 
are so many instrument-scllers that we must refer 
you tothe Directory. The maker will give you the 
name of a tutor, 


Locomotive (A. Marin and B. P. C.).—The articles on 
building a model locomotive have been reprinted in 
our “Indoor Games.” 


sry G 00g 


GILT FRAMES.—To clean off fly-marks use soap and 
water sparingly, by means of a piece of on the 
finger-tip, then’ rinse with cold water and dry with 


wush-leather. When your frame is new or clean give 
it acoat of Copal varnish, You can then wipe the 
dirt off easily whenever you like, 

D, D, R. R.—We are unaware of any record of the 
man who made the first box to keep mouey im with a 
hole in the middle. 


Haywarn.—Address a letter to the 


ere are no appointments direct te th 
You must first have Served 
en pass on by examination, 


FistenMaN,—You must not fish for, roi 
perch, carp, dace, gudgeon, ete,, betwe 
and June 16 in any year, . 

. The Middlesex County Cou 

er, 2 There is no such th 

premier university.” 3. There are many 

such as London, Manchester, etc., where d 

obtainable by examination without residen 


Youne VouunTErr.—When you join the 
you will be taught how to clean your rif 
then you had better leave it alone, 


A. B. W.—For the explanation of the ring o 
from your cannon see “ Aerial Rings,” on page 
our seventh volume, 

OC. EaTER.—1, When 1900 comes it will be written 
1900, It will not be written '00. People will be too 
proud of it to cut it short in that way. 2. The mem- 
bers of the staff. 3. Yes. 4. No article on the guitar 
as yet. 5. We know nothing about the promises made 
in advertisements. Your only plan is to try. 


Viotina.—You ought to get a fairly good instrument 
for £5. Write to Novello, Ewer and Co., Berners 
Street ; Chappell, Bond Street: Cramer, Regent 
Street, ete. ; or consult the advertisements in any of 
the musical papers, 

Gm ReapeR.—The rivers which “flow underground, 
then appear and then disappear underground again,” 
are called nailbournes. 


MATRICULATOR.—You can get the iculars of the 
London University Matric. E: nation from the 
Registrar, University of London, BurlingtorGardens, 
w. A complete set of the necdful books is obtainable 
of W. B. Clive and Co., Booksellers Row, Strand, w.c. 


Gymnast.—Heavy dumb-bells are quite old-fashione!, 
and are said to be more harmful than helpful Use 
light dumb-bells, weighing not more than two pounds 
each, those made of wood being preferable. The _ 
place of heavy dumb-bells is now taken by Indian | 
elul 

A. J. M.—We have already had a magnificent double 
page coloured plate, giving portraits of every varicty 
of birds found in Britain, and we cannot repeat. 


very handsome 

skilfully drawn representations of British cavalry, 
which we present to our readers this month, were 
submitted before publication to Lord Wolseley, who, 
writing from the War Office, expresses his opinion of the 
picture as being “a very good and faithful representation 

of the dress of this arm of the service.” Our readers 
may be quite sure, therefore, that all the details of the 
plate are strictly accurate and up to date, 


“Our Brrrish Cavatry.”"— and | 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1890. Price One Penn: 
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THE KNIGHT OF THE BL 
RIBBON. 


A SCHOCL-BOY'S ADVENTURE 
THE BROCKEN. 


By Ascott R. Hope, 


“He dropped the candle, and turned to fly.” 
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0” I flew, and inside broke loose an 
uproar as from caged wild beasts 
robbed of their prey. I was sorry for 
Mariechen, left alone to bear the brunt of 
their wrath; but what could I do? My 
arms bound behind me, I scampered along 
the dark passage, looking this way and 
that for an exit. How to get out of the 


house was my only thought. To one side, | 


at the end of a cross-passage, I saw black 
night where this way apparently led out of 
doors. As I turned towards it I heard the 
door of the room I had just quitted flung 
open, and the din of that Comus crew 
sallying forth in pursuit. Without further 
hesitation, I ran for the opening, heedless 
where it might take me. 

When too late, I found that this was 
not an ordinary open door, but the en- 
trance of a loft over a courtyard below, 
for the house being built on a steep slope, 
one side of it stood level with the higher 
ground, while on the other there was a 
drop from the same storey. I could not 
now check myself, nor wished to, with 
such hunters at my heels. Bound as I 
was, I made a spring for it, half expecting 
to break every bone in my body. But 
before I had time to consider this danger 
it was over. I fell plump and soft into a 
great heap of hay, which luckily lay piled 
up almost to the height of the loft. 

There I huddled, quivering with excite- 
ment, like a rabbit escaped into its hole. 
What a refreshment it was to breathe the 
fresh air again, after all that stifling reek 
of tobacco! I drew long breaths of relief 
as with alert ears I listened to the tramp- 
ing and calling of my late persecutors, 
searching for me high and low. You may 
be sure I took care not to answer, even 
when Daniel Lambert came to the loft 
door, crying, “ Pst! Hier! English boy! 
Come back! Thou hear’st me ?—Where 
can he have hidden himself ?—You have 
no more to fear; really and truly not! It 
was only a joke. It is all over now. 
Come in and get some supper. Nobody 
will hurt you.” 

It might be that they thought the joke 
had been carried too far; perhaps they 
feared I had hurt myself seriously ; if so, 
it would serve them right to be a little 
anxious. Anyhow, 1 would not trust my- 
self with them, let them call till they were 
hoarse! I was too glad to be once out of 
the hands of such sons of Belial, whose 
condition I perhaps exaggerated from the 
quantity of beer I had seen them drain 
down, not being aware how much less 
potent this liquor is in Germany, where it 
more often, I suspect, injures the stomachs 
than the heads of deep drinkers. So I 
continued to lie still as 8 mouse, rejoicing 
in my safe concealment and in the sense 
of warmth which stole into my chilled 
body now that I was almost covered up 
by the hay, though it pricked my hands 
and head, and I wished I could be quite 
sure there were no fleas or rats sharing 
the same shelter. 

By-and-by the students seemed to 
give up their search for me as hopeless. 
From the muffled sounds of their talking 
and singing, I knew that they must have 
gone back into the room and shut the door 
on their revels, in which, it was to be 
hoped, they would soon drown all thought 
of me. 
working my arms out of the troublesome 
honds that fettered me so uncomfortably, 

felt I had no more to desire for the 


When I had at last succeeded in - 


present, unless it might be something to 
beat. I might do worse than lie in my 
anug nest till morning. After all, this 
was nothing but a lively adventure, one 
to remember, quite in the romantic 
style of political fugitives and Protestant 
martyrs. If only a hen, now, were to 
come ahd lay an egg or two within reach 
for my benefit—I had read of such a 
thing happening under similar cireum- 
stances—the interest of the story would 
be complete. 

“If my mother saw me now, she 
needn’t be afraid about me keeping the 
pledge,” was my self-approviag reflection. 


could have seen how I defied and resisted 
a band of grown-up swash-bucklers, boots 
and all, albeit I could not but be uneasily 
conscious that it was only to a girl's 
interference I owed the virgin purity of 
my Blue Ribbon. 

I might have been ten minutes or so 
ensconced here, when I heard a soft foot- 
step in the courtyard and saw the gleam 
of a lantern. 

“Where art thou, little Englander?” 
was whispered once or twice ; and as soon 
as I recognised Mariechen’s voice I 
crawled out of my hiding-place. I could 
trust her. 


“Hush!” she answered, taking my 
hand. “Come here with me. They shall 
not find thee.” 

Lantern in hand, she led the way into 
a dark underground vault almost filled up 
by casks, which made me think of Mor- 
giana and the forty thieves. What was 
to come next? Did she propose to aid 
me in revenge on the boisterous bullies, 
whose racket I could still hear overhead, 
for the little tavern was built chiefly of 
wood, and every noise resounded through- 
out it! If I could just have the fellows 
boxed up in those casks by any means, I 
felt. spiteful enough to treat them, at all 
events “ Flashman,” toa sprinkling of hot 
oil, and the rest to at least a shower-bath 
of soapsuds. Most of them looked as if 
they would be the better for washing. 

Mariechen set her light upon the head 
of an empty barrel, and went away, 
making a sign for me to wait. I hoped 
she would not leave me long alone, for 
now that I came to look about me, the 
place suggested tombs and dungeons, not 
to say drains, if there were any drains to 
the castles of romance. I felt sure there 
must be rats here; I recalled with a 
shudder Bishop Hatto and the Mouse 
Tower. Into just such an underground 
Chamber of Horrors were the treacherous 
innkeepers of the middle ages used to hurl 
their murdered guests, if all stories be 
true. In sober earnest it was very damp 
and cold, so that I began to sneeze, awak- 
ing dismal echoes in that gloomy vault. 

Then hardly had Mariechen gone, before 
the door again opened, and in came an 
old man, with a candle in one hand anda 
large jug in the other—the landlord, I 
supposed. I was concerned to think what 
he might say on finding me here without 
any apparent business ; but much greater 
was his alarm when he saw me standing, 
half hidden by a cask, in my soiled linen 
blouse, my hair all in disorder, garlanded, 
I daresay, with bits of hay sticking in it, 
and no doubt a most spectral look on my 
face, seen by the dim light of a flickering 


Also I wished the other fellows at school | 


dip. I must have had tho appearance of 
a small shy ghost, much in need of going 


| to the wash; and the landlord evidently 


took me for something of the sort. He 
dropped the candle, and, with a smothered. 
exclamation, turned to fly as fast as. 


' his clumsy wooden shoes would carry 


“Don’t let them know—you will help + 
me away from these men?’ I begged her. ° 


him, while for the life of me I could 
bethink myself of no German word to 
assure him that I was a creature of flesh 
and blood. But at the cellar door he ran 
against Mariechen, who laughingly ended 
his panic; and when they had jargored 
away for a little, and the man had treated 
himself to a good long stare at me, he 
shuftled off, leaving me with my friend the 
waitress. 

She brought me a great hunk of sour 
brown bread and a basin of warm milk, 
also my cap and knapsack, which she had 
rescued from the den of lions above. My 
heart went out to this kind mddchen, nor 
did my slight familiarity with German 


| betray the air of patronage on her part, im- 


plied by her addressing me as thou, so that 
I had no temptation to resent being thus. 
treated somewhat as an unfortunate child. 
Through my romantic spectacles, I would 
fain have seen in her the peerless Dulcinea, 
whom sooner or later all true knights fall 
in with in the course of their adventures ; 
only I could have wished she were not 
quite so fat, and did not want two front. 
teeth, a drawback to an ideal heroine ; but 
I felt ready, upon occasion, to stand duly 
up for her against any giant or dragon 
in the world. Meanwhile, as I ate and 
drank on a beer barrel, I undertook an 
achievement almost as difficult for me, 
that of clearly explaining how I had come 
in need of her aid. 

“T know. They have told me,” she 
smiled, jerking her thumb towards the 
room above. “And so you drink no 
beer, nicht wahr?” 

“ Gar nichts!" quoth I, sturdily, feeling 
resolute, in the fresh strength of that 
bread and milk, to bear testimony to my 
teetotal principles. 

“Do none of the English{drink beer ? ’> 
she asked wonderingly, and surveyed me 
as if I belonged to a race of strange 
monsters. I did not answer for amoment 
while I gathered up my best German to 
put the case properly. 

“Some Englishmen, I am sorry to say, 
drink too much beer, so the others drink 
none to set them agoodexample. Besides, 
I have been taught that it is a waste of 
time and money. I belong to the Blue 
Ribbon Army,” I declared proudly. 

“Ach! So young!” exclaimed the 
plump fair one, clasping her hands. 
“Yet you bear no weapon—no uniform ? "* 

Icould not help laughing at this natural 
misunderstanding, but I had not German 
enough at command to set her right, so I 
gave up the attempt, and there we stood 
grinning at each other for want of conversa- 
tion, till I had finished my bread and milk. 

Let me fill up this pause by relating an. 
anecdote which has just occurred to me 
@ propos of Mariechen’s expectation that 
I shonld wear a uniform, a thing by 
no means uncommon with Continental 
schoolboys. A Bluecoat Boy I knew once 
went to spend the holidays with his 
family who were living abroad. His 
peculiar costume, as may be supposed, 
attracted a good deal of attention, so 
much so that he was fain to disguise 
himself in cricket flannels for the most 
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part. But on the occasion of a party, it 
hoved that he should appear in all the 
glory of blue skirts and yellow stockings. 
The foreign ladies treated him with much 
affectionate sympathy, mingled with a 
touch of respect, and one of them said to 
his mother, “ How sad it must be for you 
to see your son so early vowed to the 
cloister!” They thought he was some 
kind of little monk. 

It was clear that Mariechen did not 
know what to make of me; but I knew 
very well what to do with her bread and 
milk. I wanted her to take some money 
for this refreshment, but she pushed it 
away with a show of good-humoured 
indignation, as much as to say that her 
kindness was not done in the way of 
business. Then I consulted her as to how 
I could rejoin my comrades at the 
Brocken Haus. 

“That would be easy,” she replied. 
The hotel stood almost in sight from 
where I was. A good road led up the 
mountain to it, and the rain had now 
stopped. So she agreed with me that the 
best thing I could do was to set off at 
once. 

She accompanied me a few steps to 
point out the way I must follow. For a 
moment she lingered at the gate, as if 
loth to send the helpless stranger adrift 
from this haven; and she asked ten- 
derly— 

“Thou poor one! 
mother at home?” 

“Ya wohl,” said I. “ She would thank 
you for being kind to me, if ——” there 
Ibroke down in my sentence, not recalling 
a suitable conclusion out of the exerci 
books. ‘‘ We English, too, have mothers,” 
I finally added, finding something to say 
which struck me as rather fine. 

“Gol” she exclaimed thoughtfully, 
then, moved by a sudden impulse, stooped 
down and gave me a motherly kiss. 

I didn’t like that; indeed, I started 
back as if stung by a serpent, and strug: 
gled in her stout arms almost as vigor- 
ously as in those of the bully a little 
while before. It seemed to take the gilt 
off my gingerbread romance, to be thus 
treated as a child. But after all she 
meant no harm, and I did look very small 
of my age, and I hope it was too dark to 


Hast thou a 


GEORGE FREEBORN : 


CHAPTER XIII.—LIFE ON BOARD THE 


uprris, The Mayflower. That cele- 
brated craft was a topsail schooner 

of some sixty-eight tons’ burden, of a 
somewhat antique build and appearance, 
she having been plying up and down this 
particular coast for a period almost beyond 
the memory of man. She creaked in a 
very decrepit kind of voice, and. except 
when the weather was very calm, she 
moved like a chronic sufferer from rheu- 
matism, rising stiffly upon the waves with 
intense labour, or darting suddenly from 
side to side as if in constant paroxyams of 
pain. The skipper gave it as his opinion 
that her complaint was sciatica, and that 


let her see the shamefaced confusion in 
which I tore myself away from her kindly 
embrace. How should she know that we 
young Britons, up to a certain age, are 
not so fond of kissing as foreigners! 
Mastering that hurt pride of mine, I had 
the grace to turn round at the corner of 
the road and wave my hat to her in the 
moonlight, as became courteous knight 
rescued by gentle damsel from foul cai- 
tiff’s den. 

The moon was up now, and I had no 
difficulty as to finding the way. But my 
troubles were not quite yet at anend. I 
still felt ill at ease to be tramping alone 
by night through the forests of the 
Brocken, even on a good carriage road, 
bordered by telegraph posts to conjure 
away all spectres of the past. Before 
long I came to a halt, as I saw several 
figures advancing towards nic in. the 
misty moonlight. I was for shrinking 
back among the trees, when one of them 
called out, and I knew the voice. Now 
advancing confidently, I found myself 
safe among a detachment of our party, 
who, as soon as I was missed, had come 
out to search for me. 
too much relieved at getting me safe back 
to scold me much for my carelessness in 
going astray. And since he would not 
allow me to speak to him in English, for 
the present I kept the full story of my 
adventures to myself, not feeling com- 
petent to do justice to it in German. 

A short walk brought us to the Brocken 
Haus, a most prosaically modern building 
crammed full with whole caravans of 


significant custonfers as we were had 
barely civil welcome. I found my 
comrades crowded into one big room, to 
sleep on the floor, while our clothes were 
dried round a stove; then the heat, the 
closeness, the steam, joined to the excite- 
ment I had gone through, nardly let me 
sleep a wink all night; and when I did 
drop off, it was into a restless nightmare 
dream, in which I fancied myself ar- 
raigned before some terrible tribunal of 
mailed knights, who, with masked faces 
and naked swords, had assembled to judge 
me, according to the laws of chivalry, for 
the crime of being a teetotaler; then 
came a gigantic bearded headsman, sharp- 


(THE END.) 


SAILOR, EXILE, 
OF AURORA ISLAND. 


By Rev. A. BAKER, M.A., RN. 


AND REJOIN MY SHIP. 


! there was no cure on account of her age; 
“ And vet,” added he, “she’s a game old 
{ girl, and won’t allow herself to be broke 
' up a day afore ‘er time comes.” 

In the stern of the ship there was a 
little cabin, about eight feet square, on 
each side of which was a large bunk, so 
constructed that two men could lie in it 
side by side, if the inner sleeper had no 
objection to being half suffocated in the 
process. The middle of the apartinent 
was partly taken up by a small table 
about eighteen inches square, and partly 
by a rough ladder communicating with 


The master was | 


weather-bound tourists, where such in. : 


AND FIRST 
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ening his axe on a can of beer, and signing 
me to lay myself on the block to be 
flogged by it, and this grim vision in tarn 
gave place to one of our master condemn- 
ing me to write out all the German irre- 
gular verbs for having told the damsel of 
the castle, in English, that I was much 
obliged to her. 

We were all up eanly to see the sun 
rise, but we saw nothing of the kind, and 
no appalling Brocken spectre, only @ 
steady downpour of rain, through which 
our damp band must set out manfully 
after breakfast, since this hotel was too 
expensive a place of sojourn for us. As 
we tramped down the dripping sides of 
the mountain, whom should we meet 
coming up but that party of students. 
They wore a downcast, sullen look, as if 
their spirits had been washed out in rain 
—and beer. At the sight of me, Don 
Quixote uttered an exclamation, Flash- 
man frowned, Beardy threw me a laughin; 
word of recognition, and I think Danie) 
Lambert did not see me at all, for want 
of his broken glasses; the others stared 
in silence. I returned their gaze with 
one of defiance, meant for “Touch me 
now, if you dare!” 

And so we went our opposite ways, 
knights of such different orders of 
Theirs implied nothing 
more than membership of a students’ 
club, as I came to know. To the } ledge 
of mine I held fast all the time . was 
abroad, and therefore cannot say from 
my own experience why young men in 
Germany are so fond of swilling more 
beer than can be good for their digestions, 
not to speak of their wits, which certainly 
spoils their looks, like the duelling scars 
they seem as proud of as a savage of his 
tattooing. It is a good thing that English 
youngsters find their recreation rather in 
manly sports, for so I am assured by a 
French author, who goes off into warm 
adiniration over the way in which, as he 
declares, even the shopmen and office boys 


; of our provincial towns will hurry forth 


after business hours to spend their Christ- 
mas evenings at cricket, football, archery, 
and lawn tennis! Yet it may be that in 
England, too, we have some ways and 
customs which we might reform from the 
example of our neighbours. 


PARSON 


ARRIVE AT VALPARAISO, 


two small holes, leading into unknown’ 
cavernous regions beyond. ‘We takes 
passengers sometimes,’ said Boaz, doing 
the honours ; “ and that’s wheer I puts the 
babbies.”” 

The remaining furniture of the cabin 
was of the simplest character: a small 
compass blinked overhead, a few common 
mess-traps, an almanac. and an old cut- 


‘ lass formed the chief ornaments of the 


| 


the deck above; underneath this last were | 


walls; and on either side, beneath the 
bunks above mentioned, was a ledge form- 
ing a seat and locker combined. The 
only other article worth mentioning was 
a large brass-bound box which dwel]t under- 
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neath the table, and of which more | you've settled with death. and judgment | blessedly lost in which such preparation 
anon. to come, and eternity. You ain’t got no | was gained.” 


Forward of the cabin was a little galley, 
in which marvels of cookery were per- 
formed by a gigantic negro. I shall never 
forget what delicious yam pancakes he 
used to make; and he was one of the best 
hands at a Welsh rarebit that I ever met 
with. Forward of this again was the fore- 
castle. and between that and the galley was 
a large space for cargo, where, upon bales, 
boxes, and casks of no matter what, extra 
passengers would at times accept a grue- 
some shakedewn, upen not over clean 
straw; since men, ay, and even women, 
in those days, when the facilities for travel 
were so much less than they are now, were 
glad enough at times to find even such 
wretched accommodation as this. But 
on the present occasion, for’once, we had 
no passengers, but mercly a quantity of 
cargo consigned to various southern ports, 
our ultimate destination being Valparaiso. 
Here, then, amid an endless variety of 
packages of all sorts and sizes, Bloomer 
reigned supreme—imonarch of all he sur- 
veyed: a good seaman, a wise master; of 


_ be, God Almighty reigns everywhere, and 


rough ‘exterior, but of sterling excellence. ! 


I shall hardly look upon his like again. 
Somehow or other, under the strange 


circumstances of our early acquaintance, , 


I had never connected Boaz and religion 
together. I am sorry to say that the 
fault was wholly in myself, for I grieve to 
have to confess that it was months since 
I had opened a Bible. I had little by 
little dropped the habit of saying my 
prayers, and, if I had not learned to look 


upon the restraints of religion as vexatious ; 


and unnecessary, I had, at any rate. al- 


lowed myself to be deluded into the idea ‘ 


that the practice of piety was wholly 
incompatible with life on board a man- 
of-war. But now I found myself most 
unexpectedly brought to my bearings. 
We slept in company on either side of 


the little cabin, and on that first night, © 


since he was on deck when I turned in, 
and I fell asleep long before his bedtime 
came, I saw nothing of his movements ; 
but on the next night he was present when 
I proposed to go to bed, and, as usual, I 
turned in without saying my prayers, 
assuming, of course, that he would do the 
same. But no; he produced from some 
unknown corner a much-worn Bible and 


Prayer-book, the places carefully marked | 


in each by slips of faded ribbon, sank 
upon his knees, and went right through 
the evening service for the day; this 
done, he added a few private prayers, and 
at length got into bed. 

I shall never forget the look of sorrow 
and yet of affection with which he re- 


garded me for some minutes in silence; : 


at length he spoke— 

“T say, young shaver, don't you believe 
inno Providence? Don't yer never say 
no prayers ?”” 

I was so taken aback by this unexpected 
question, that neither excuse nor apology 
offered itself. 

“T can’t think what's come over you 
young men; yer seem to think nowa- 
days that: yer can go to sea without 
pilot, anchor, or compasses ; not to speak 


o’ lights, or anythin’ else as 'elps a vessel ! 


to make o safe voyage. Seemin’ tu me 
you've solved all the knotty questions as 
‘as puzzled us old ’uns all our lives 
through, and ‘ll never be quite settled o' 
hia side the grave. Seemin’ to me 


' a group of listening soldiers; and under- 


new revelation, ’ave you, as tells you you 
may throw all the old well-tried safe- 
guards overboard? I wouldn't trust to it, 
my boy, if I was you? 

“T could no more lie down to sleep 
without sayin’ my prayers than I could 
live without meat and drink. Do yer 
know that there’s on’y a single plank, 
and that a very old un, let me tell yer, 
between ourselves and a ocean grave? 
But that’s not the on’y reason why I says 
my prayers ; no lad, I’d be sorry if it were. 
My mother’s God. ‘as been my God. 

“This was ’er Bible; and this was ‘er 
Prayer-book; and these is the very 
markers she used; and 'ere’s a lock of 
‘er ‘air; and when I say these prayers I 
feel I’m jined thereby to Christian mer 
and.women throughout the whole world ; 
for I don’t believe there's & minute in the 
twenty-four hours when them prayers 
ain't bein’ said by somebody; and thanks 


He don't count time, and distance and 
space, and latitude and longitude, as we 
count ‘em. What are they to ’im?” 

He turned over on his side, and was 
soon in the enjoyment of such sleep as 
comes to bless a tranquil mind and a 
body wearied out with honest toil. It 
was not so with me. The waves amid 
which we lay tossing were not more 
turbulent than the tumultuous crowd of 
thoughts which now chased one another 
through my mind, the flood-tide of a 
tardy repentance. Anger was at issne 
with sorrow, pctulance with shame, while 
excuses grappled in vain- with conviction. 
I heard voices from home mingling with 
the creaking spars, the flapping sails. and 
the hoarse voices of the watch on duty. 
Home faces thronged the darkness, and 
when they came to me I tried to make 
them linger, but they invariably faded 
from my mental vision as quickly as they 
carne, and left me to commune alone with 
myself, as I now saw myself. 

“ My mother’s God has been my God.” 

How these simple words haunted me! 
How they carried me back to my own 
sweet mother! How came it that I had so 
done violence to my early training ? How 
came it that I had cast away, one by 
one. those precious safeguards which had 
nurtured and built up a life so sacred, so 
inviolate, so complete a testimony to the 
truth of our holy religion; a life which 
seems to me, when I think of it, only less 
tried, only less faithful, than the lives of 
the Maries of the cross and the sepul- 
chre ? 

In the middle of the night I sobbed out 
my confession, with a thousand repentant 
resolutions praying for pardon and grace. 

At last wearied nature began to assert 
herself, and I fell into a dreamy doze. I 
was once more at home; I was at my 
mother’s knee, and on her lap lay a large 
old volume full of pleasant pictures and 
stirring words—a treat for winter even- 
ings and rainy days. Ite book lay open 
at the picture of a young king addressing 


neath were the words: ‘ Every subject's 
duty is the king's, but every subject’s soul 
is his own. Therefore should every sol- 
dier in the wars do as every sick man in 
his bed, work every mote out of his con- 
science; and, dying so, death is to him 


advantage ; or, not dying, the time was 


And then I seemed to see my mother 
turn to another and still more immortal 
book which lay beside her, and place her 
finger on the words of the Psalmist : 


“The Lord God is a sun and a shield : 
The Lord God will give grace and glory : 
No good thing will He withhold from them that walk 
uprightly.” 


The morning light ushered in a new 
chapter in my life; not without its diffi- 
culties, for it was only by degrees that I 
yielded myself to the wholesome influences 
by which I was now surrounded. The 
moral restraint involved in such an ex- 
ample as that of Boaz appeared in the 
light of a perpetual reproof, and, alas! at 
times I felt myself chafing at the idea of 
being reproved and guided by one so very 
much beneath myself in the social scale. 
Unworthy thoughts these, the recollection 
of which always gives me acute pain. 
But my friend had rare gifts: patience, 
indomitable perseverance, a far-reaching 
insight into character, method in dealing 
with all kinds and classes of men; and 
while I was with him he taught me 
almost more of what I believe to be Ged’s 
truth than any man has done whom I 
have ever met before or since. He had 
no small share in the shaping of my 
strange destiny. It was he who taught 
me to love my Prayer-book, to waive my 
judgment of those parts of it which in- 
volve controversy until my faculties were 
more matured; in the meantime to 
use and follow it: and as a consequence 
I have found it, after long experience, to 
be indeed heaven's armoury and, after the 
Bible, all but perfect guide and counsellor. 

My old friend was not without his 
eccentricities. One of his hobbies was 
medicine, and he was not long before he 
began to resume his studies, in which I 
soon became much interested, while he 
avowed himself delighted to have found a 
pupil. Ihave much reason to be thankful 
to him for the lessons he gave me. Not 
that I think Boaz would have passed a 
very successful examination either in 
medicine or surgery; and he was not 
without a leaning towards the “ curative 
syrups’’ and “solar elixirs’ of these 
times. But he was a long way in advance 
of that old lieutenant in command of a 
gunboat, who, not being allowed a curgeon. 
used to pass a tape round the patient's 
waist, inquire ‘whether the pain was 
above or below, and prescribe accord- 
ingly. 

The mystery of the brass-bound box 
was now cleared up; it contained a 
miscellaneous collection of common drugs, 
a few simple instruments, and a larzec 
“ Household Guide to Medicine and 
Health,” read and thumbed till it was 
almost in rags, and neatly patched in 
divers places. The illustrations were 
many and varied, calculated to fill with 
horror the uninitiated reader, and to make 
him imagine himself to be suffering froxi1 
all sorts of insidious diseases; but as this 
volume, together with the Bible and 
Prayer-book, formed the whole library o1 
the Mayflower, I was glad enough ay 
times to peer into its contents, and J 
found even the scanty Knowledge thug 
acquired of infinite service when, at 
Eos, first as teacher, and afterwards az 


| chaplain, I found myself confronted by 
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accident or epidemic, with no medical 
man nearer than Tahiti. 

The crew of the Mayflower were but 
& very small number; but we touched at 
several ports on our way down the coast, 
and at some of these we took in a great 
many more deck-passengers than would 
have been dllowed in more civilised times. 
My friend’s fame as a medicine-man pre- 
ceded him wherever he went; and on 
several occasions I had the advantage 
of observing his methods of treatment. 
From him [ learnt to extract tecth, in 
which I had much practice in after days 


at Eos. But it was in cases of influenza | 


attended by high fever that he was at its 
best. Jt was always his plan, when any 
case of this distressing disease occurred, 
to assume that it would run through the 
ship; and he assured me that it was often 
brought by ships, and spread from them to 
the shore like any other epidemic. There 
was nothing, he used to say, like being 
prepared. On such occasions, therefore, he 
used to spend his evenings in measuring 
out doses of tartar emetic, jalap, or 
calomel, which he administered with 
great regularity, with quite the air of a 
professional man, and, I am bound to say, 


with a marked degree of success, His 
surgery was of a very rough-and-ready 
character, but when any accident occurred 
he was always equal to the occasion, and 
took any amount of pains with the 
patient; but in ordinary cases, bleeding, 
emetics, and calomel were the remedies 
in which he had most confidence, and 
they built him up no bubble reputation. 
During this voyage, then, I learnt my 
bones; the names, positions, and functions 
of the different organs of the human 
system; the common symptoms of well- 
| known diseases; the precautions to be 
taken with regard to them, and the 
remedies to be applied. The old man 
pronounced me to be an apt scholar, and 
I was actually entrusted with the treat- 
ment of an occasional case. I fecl that 
lasting gratitude is due to him for all that 
he was good enough to teach me. What 
queer dry remarks he used to make, and 
how his beady little black eyes used to 
twinkle with fun when some swarthy 
Spaniard approached him, with bilious 
looks and dolorous accents, “ Ah, Senor, 
I am miserable. Vil you not give me 
& vomito ?’’ or when old Bill Ballast, our 
caulker, varnished himeclf, thinking by 
(To be continued.) 


this novel treatment to get rid of the 
mosquitos, and found the remedy so much 
worse than the disease that he had to put 
himself on the sick-list. ; 

But I am digressing too far. After 
calling at several ports, and having been 
seriously delayed by the northers which 
were blowing furiously at that time, we at 
last arrived at Valparaiso, where, to my 
great joy, I found the fleet, and, of course, 
reported myself on board the * Esperanza” 
without delay. Boaz made great lament- 
ation at parting with me, and insisted on 
my accepting a present of fifty dollars in 
addition to my pay, which I had regularly 
received, nothing being deducted for mess 
expenses. “And, look ’ere, my boy,’ 
said he; “there’s many a true word 
spoken in jest, and I’ve ’eerd it said 
somewhere as ‘ow a sailor ought allus to 
‘ave the fear o’ death afore ’im, because 
from their berths they see their sl-rouds 
through their deadeyes. Jest or no jest, 
it’s true, and we forgits it far too often. 
Try to live, lad, as if you was agoin’ to 
meet yer death within the hour, and, 
depend upon it, your life ’ll be ’ealthier, 
‘appier, wiser, an’ ’olier. Now, good-bye, 
1 may lad, till we meet again.” 


THE BUTTERFLY HUNTERS: 
A STORY OF SCHOOL AND COUNTRY LIFE. 


By Asumore Russan, 


Author of “4 Strange Epidemic,” “ The Last of the Great Auks," “The Speckled Giant,” “ That Little Jackdaw,” ete, 


CHAPTER III.—GREAT PREPARATIONS AND EXPECTATIONS. 


cTIcaL, matter-of-fact Jack Arundel 

was not satisfied with Tim's “ ould 
book.” The statements it contained were 
3 little too marvellous. So he went to 
the Doctor, who lent him a more modern 
work, with reliable coloured illustrations, 
and instructions how to catch, kill, and 
cure, or “set out,” the butterflies. 

“Now we shall do,” he told his chum 
Funibois. “This book will tell us the 
names of the insects when caught. But 
first we must have something to catch 
them, and receptacles to place them 
in.” 

Following the instructions contained.in 
the book, Jack and Funibois improvised a 
couple of nets out of two fishing-rods, two 
lengths of cane, and a couple of yards of 
ganze. A dozen pen-boxes with strips of 
cork glued to the bottoms, and a supply 
of pins, completed the chums’ outfit. 
They were now prepared for two dozen 
specimens. 

“I don’t think we nced bother our heads 
about a store cabinet until we see what 
sort of luck we have,” Jack remarked 
when all was ready. 

Funibois concurred. Neither boy was 
given to reckoning his chickens before 
they were hatched ; yet both would render 
all possible assistance to the hatching. 

Of course it soon leaked out that the 
Doctor had lent Jack an illustrated book. 
Muggins major heard of it, and visited 
Jack's study immediately. 

“Tsay, IT wish you would lend me that 
book you have,” he said. 

“ That's cool, anyhow,” returned Funi- 
bois, who was studying it with an industry 
that would have astonished the head- 
master, Mr. Stoneleigh, had he seen him; 


“we haven't had it two hours. Come in 
a month’s time.” 

“ Show it to him,” said Jack. 

Funibois obeyed, and submitted the 
covers to the visitor’s inspection. He 
then tantalisingly opened it at a page of 
highly-coloured illustrations, only to close 
it immediately. 

“Who wrote it?” Muggins haughtily 
asked. 

Funibois showed him the title-page. 

“All right. I'll have one before school 
to-morrow morning. Smith the book- 
seller will have it, I know, and you can 
keep your beastly book.” 

Muggins major forthwith marched out 
of the study with his nose in the air, and 
returned to the room occupied by himself 
and his younger brother. 

“ Give me tho five shillings you have,” 
he demanded. 

“ What for?” asked Mugsins minor. 

“To buy a book.” 

“What book ?” 

“Never mind. Hand it over, or there'll 
be a row.” 

Muggins minor demurred and expostu- 
money. The reason for the demand was 
parting with his coin. Many atime before 
had his brother called upon him to “stand 
and deliver” for some purpose or other— 
never to buy a book. All Mugyins major’s 
previous book-purchases had been charged 
in the bill sent to his father quarterly. 

Mr. Smith the bookseller had just taken 
down his shutters when Muggins major 
ealled, he having obtained permission to 
run into the town before morning school. 
Mr. Smith's breakfast was ready and wait- 


lated, but eventually handed over the | 


so unusual that he was astonished into | 


ing to be eaten, so that he did not look 
altogether kindly upon his customer. 

“ Well?” he said in a loud tone, placing 
his right hand behind his right ear, a 
gesture common to tho deaf, which Mr. 
Smith happened to be. 

Muggins major never neglected an op- 
portunity to “show off” or make him- 
self look big, and here wes a capital one. 
Jack or Funibois would have asked for a 
book on buttertlies. Not so Muggins 
major. 

“I want a work on the Lepidoptera,” 
he shouted, loud enough to be heard half 
a mile away. y 

A puzzled expression came into the 
bookseller’s eyes. He knit his brows and 
scratched his head. 

“ih?” he exclaimed, after a thoughtful 
interval. 

«A book on the Lepidoptera.” 

Mr. Smith heard. ‘There was no doubt 
of it. He must have been stone-deaf had 
he not done so. Mr. Smith was not stone- 
deaf, nor as deaf as a barn door; he simply 
| did not understand the term, and made 
{ use of his defective hearing to mask his 
indifferent education. 

“Eh?” he repeated, bringing his right 
ear close to Mugyins major’s mouth. 

“ Deaf old idiot!” replied the impatient 
Muggins in a lower tone. 

Mr. Smith started. He heard the 
adjectives and the epithet distinctly, but 
took no notice of them. It would have 
told his eustomer that he was not so 
deaf as he had pretended to be. 

“1h?” he once more ejaculated. 

“A book on the Lepidoptera!” 
shouted the furious Muggins. 

Clearly a-bookseller with any respect 
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for himself could not continue to repeat 
“Eh?” an indefinite number of times 
in response to a customer's demands. Mr. 
Smith appeared to think it derogatory, 
and allowed his deafness to depart. 

“Oh, the ‘Leppydoptearer'? Why 
didn’t you speak up?” 

“I did. I shouted as loud as I could.” 

“No, you didn’t.” 

“Why, you—I tell you I did.” 

“ Well—I haven't got it.” 

“ Then order it.” 

“T can’t; it’s out of print.” 

This was too much for Muggins. He 
knew there must be dozens of books on 
butterflies and moths. Dr. Drysdust had 
mentioned many, besides weekly and 
monthly papers. 

“What a bouncer! Listen, you deaf 
old donkey!" and Muggins made a 
trumpet of his hands and shouted, “ Order 
itt” 

“ Shan’t,” was the prompt reply. Mr. 
Smith had sniffed the ham and eggs in 
the back room. 

“Then leave it alone, and you'll lose 
the Abbey custom.” 

The bookseller heard the awful threat 
without a tremor. His ‘business was a 
monopoly. There was no rival bookseller 
in Alne. 

“T'll bring a written order from the 
Doctor,” continued Muggins, turning to 
leave. 

This altered the complexion of affairs. 
Mr. Smith respected Dr. Hardridge, his 
best customer, and, thinking he had sent 
the insolent youngster, gave the proverbial 
soft answer that turneth away wrath. 

“Here, stop! The book you want is 
sold out, and out of print; but perkaps 
another will do. What is it about?” 

“T thought you didn't know,” replied 
Muggins, in high glee. “Allow me to 
inform you, Mr. Smith,” very loftily, 
“ that Lepidoptera - not ‘ Leppydopteara’ 
—is the scientific name of butterflies and 
moths. I want a book about them.” 

Mr. 


diately behind him. 
of that lent by the Doctor to Jack, in fact 
another copy of the work. 

“ Here is the very thing; but the next 
time you want a book about butterflies, 
ask.for it, and don’t make an idiot of your- 
self, and waste my time. Half-a-crown.” 

Muggins threw down the money, seized 
the book, and ran out of the shop without 
uttering a retort. 

The bookseller strode into the back 
room and banged the door behind him. 
His temper was ruffled, and he did not 
enjoy his breakfast at all. How could he, 
when he swallowed a “young donkey!” 
between each mouthful ? 

It was a peculiarity: f Muggins major's 
personality that, sooner or later, he ruftled 
the tempers of all with whom he came in 
contact, 


Smith turned on his heel and ; 
reached a book from a little pile imme- 
It was a facsimile | 


He took the book into the school-room | 


and surreptitiously gloated over the illus- 
trations when he should have been other- 
wise engaged. 

An opportunity being afforded to speak 
to Jack, he took advantage of it. 

“You were too mean to lend me your 
book, so you can keep it. I've got one 
of my own—a much better one. _ I'll tell 
you what I am going to catch this after- 
noon. First I shall have a ‘Purple Em- 
peror.’ Then I shall get a ‘Red Admiral,’ 


a‘ Peacock,’ and a ‘Camberwell Beauty.’ 
If a‘ Bath White’ or a ‘Painted Lady’ 
comes in my way I shall catch that as 
well, and you can have all the other 
beastly things.” é 

This was very like Muggins major. 
The experienced entomologist who should 
succeed in capturing six such gems in one 
day would go wild with delight. But the 
entomologist never existed that would call 
Psyche, no matter how plainly coloured 
or common, a “ beastiy thing.” 

Morning school over, and the remainder 
of the day before them, those boys who 
had not previously made their prepara- 
tions for the campaign set about doing so 
in haste. Jack and Funibois were ready, 
so left the Abbey immediately after 
dinner. Muggins major loaded Muggins 
minor with an angler’s fine-meshed land- 
ing net, some cotton-wool, an empty fig 
box, a tin candle box, and a dozen pill 
boxes of various sizes, carried loosely in 
& cyclist’s knapsack. 

“You can carry the things, you 
know; I shall want my hands free to 
catch the butterflies.’ he ‘emarked while 
loading up the often impatient human 
camel. 

“T hope you will catch ’em,"’ rejoined 
the junior Muggins doubtfully. “I'm 
sick >. being laughed at because you have 
made 2n 28s of yourself.” 

“Hold our row!’ retorted his senior. 

Castor -nj Pollux, otherwise the twin 
brothers Smith, entirely avoided any ex- 
penditure of money in fitting themselves 
out as collectors of entomological speci- 
mens. Each possessed a broad-brimmed 
straw hat rather the worse for wear. 
Having repaired the rents with a needle 
and thread, they tied the hats to the bot- 
tom joints of their fishing-rods, and thus 
constructed two admirable flappers—in- 
struments calculated to spoil any speci- 
men so unfortunate as to come within 
range. An angler’s creel, carried by Cas- 
tor, in which the poor unfortunates would 
have room to get rid of any of the plumage 
left_by the “ flappers,” completed their 
outfit. 

“ Shure now,” said Tim, who saw them 
leave their study, “Castor’s carrying his 
banner into the fray—a ragged ‘castor’ 
on a shtick. Why, if butterflies’ eyes 
multiply ten thousand times, they'll 
see twenty thousand ‘Castors,’ an’ kape 
away.” 

Tim and Sapington, having the “ ould 
book" in their keeping, had perused it 
diligently. It contained no instructions 
how to capture butterflies, but much 
about the fragility of their wings, and 
the ease with which the colours upon 
them :ould perform the vanishing trick. 

“Shure, they mustn't be handled with 
the fingers at all,” Tim had many times 
remarked. 

This had set Sapington thinking, with 
the result that he had borrowed a pair of 
evling-irons from the housemaid “ to 
handle the butterflies with.” Tim laughed 


; when he saw the instrument, but forbore 


from chaff. To bring the insects within 
range of the curling-irons Tim had con- 
structed a flap-net similar to the article 
used by bird-catchers, but with a towel in 
place of the usual netting. It was simply 
a towel stretched between two sticks, 
curved and joined together at the tops. 
It worked pretty well in the study, and 
Tim promised himself a great success with 


it. To bring the butterflies home unin- 
jured he carried a bait-can with a large 
supply of moss, and Sapington a box con- 
taining a pin-cushion and two cork boot- | 
socks. 
Harry Bluffton and Frank Brown had 
made no elaborate preparations. Frank 
was inclined to think butterflies beneath 
his attention, and the pursuit of them 
“decidedly dewogatowy.” Still he could 
not resist the impulse that was drawing 
hischums to Heyward’s Hill and the woods 
and meadows adjacent. Harry did not 
hold buttertlies in contempt. Indeed, he 
thought them “rather pretty,” but there 
his interest ended. He was not of the 
stuff of which collectors are made. He 
could not be enthusiastic over anything ; 
it was not his nature. However, as there 
might be some fun going, he also would 
go, and if a butterfly should fly against 
his nose would endeavour to capture it. 
To this end he carried a stick, and a 
strip of whalebone to which he had 
knotted ; crimson silk handkerchief by the 
four corners. He had only to curve the 
whalebone into a circle, tie it, and fasten 
it to the stick, and his net would be ready. 

“No boxes wanted,” he said in his 
usual curt, word-sparing manner. ‘“ See 
Jack and Ralph; they'll carry home what 
we catch.” 

Frank carried nothing, either in his 
hands or pockets. The first would have 
been “‘dewogatowy"’; the second, well— 
he hated bulging pockets, and everything 
that detracted from his usual smart, trim 
appearance. He was the “swell’’ of 
Alne Abbey, and intended to remain so. 

To what splendid “ hunting grounds” 
were not the boys bound ! 

On Heyward’s Hill—with its moss- 
covered banks and trenches, remains of 
Roman earthworks; its giant oaks, cen- 
turies old; its hoary elms and ashes; 
its ancient beeches and mournful wide- 
spreading yews; its chestnuts, walnuts, 
and horse-chestnuts— might be seen, on 
a fine summer's day, dozens of ‘ Purple 
Emperors,” throned high among the 
foliage of the umbrageous oaks; indeed, 
it was a favourite haunt of this magni- 
ficently painted “Emperor” of British 
butterflies, as Dr. Drysdust knew well. 
Here, also, might be seen the “Wood 
Argus,” with its beautiful “eyes”; the 
Tovely “ White Admiral”; the “ Tortoise- 
shell,” or “ Elm” butterfly; the orange- 
tipped “ Wood Lady”; the “ Wood 
White"; and, occasionally, the richly 
hued “ Peacock"; while where the yew: 
grew thickest, and shut out the sun’s 
rays, “ Tiger,’ “Death’s Head,” and 
“ Hawk” moths—called “ Match-owlets "* 
by the country people—might be caught 
in the daytime. 

At the foot of the hill, the “ Silver- 
washed Fritillary,” that prize for the col- 
lector, hovered over the bramble blossoms : 
here, also, might sometimes be seen the 
“Dark Green Fritillary’"; and further 
away, in the lucerne and clover fields, 
the “ Clouded Yellow,” known amone 
collectors as Hdusa, the “Comma,” 
with “ Azure,” and “ Adonis Blues,’’ 
mixed with the tiny “ Skippers” and 
countless “‘ Meadow Browns,” in numbers 
that would have made a city entomologist 
wonder if this were not the Butterflies' 
Paradise. 1 

Among the willows, by the flag-bordere. 
Arrow, Dr. Drysdust hed brotha fred 
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captured a “Camberwell Beauty,” and 
duly informed the “ Entomologists’ Chro- 
nicle” of the rare event. Indeed, there 
were but few butterflies whose scientific 
names found a place in the list in the 
British Museum absent from Heyward’s 
Hill and its neighbourhood. 

It might be supposed that a threatened 
invasion by a small army of foes, 
armed with a varied assortment of 


weapons more or less fatal to butterflies, 
would cause a “ flutter’? among them. 
No especial alarm, however, was shown. 
They fluttered, certainly, because it was 
their nature, but not more than usual. 
Perhaps if they had known that their dead- 
liest foe was on the way, the famous en- 
tomologist Dr. Drysdust, who had all their 
points by heart, and, when his eyesight 
was stronger, could distinguish a rare 


“Mazarine Blue” from a common 
“ Azure,” or a “ Black-veined White” 
from a “Large Garden White,” in full 
flight, they would have sought safety 
in a rapid retreat from the ofttimes fatal 
spot. 

Fortunately—for Dr. Drysdust and the 
Alne Abbey boys—the butterflies were in 
a blissful state of ignorance of their danger. 

(To be continued.) 


THE QUEEN OF SERPENTS. 


L 
be We I wonder what they'd say to all 
this in London? It would make 
some of the boys stare a bit, I guess!" 

So spoke Fred Lawrie, as he strolled 
around his father’s coffee plantation in 
Java at sunrise on a glorious summer 
morning, having finished his “‘ first break- 
fast” of tea, bread-and-butter, and bana- 
has at racing speed, in order to leave 
plenty of time for his early walk. 

And well might he say so. 
three years nad passed since he and his 
father came to live in Java, everything in 
the great tropical island was so perfectly 
new, and so utterly unlike anything which 
le had seen in England, that it seemed 
impossible that he should ever grow ‘ired 
of them. The long, low, one-storeyed 
house in which he lived, with its over- 
hanging white roof and shady piazza, just 
like a picture in one of those books of 
travel which he used to read so eaverly 
in the long winter evenings at home; the 
splendid flowers that filled the garden, 
an the magnificent palin-trees of the 
surrounding forest; the rivers with real 
live crocodiles in them, and the jungles 
with their black panthers and glittering 
grecn snakes; the tall, gaunt, fierce-eyed 
Maiays, with their bare brown limbs, 
santy white dresses, and curiously curved 
dazgers—all these were a source of never- 
ending delight to our hero, or, in his own 
expressive phrase, “better than being at 
@ circus all day long.” 

Having reached the border of the plan- 
tation, Fred found himself just at the en- 
tranee of one of those narrow, winding 
p.ths, barely wide enough for two men 
abreast, which thé natives had hacked 
with axe and bill-hook through the bris- 
tling mass of dark jungle that stood up 
like a wall on every side of the cleared 
sround. 

Here he paused, not from fatigue—for 
ie could have gone tramping on for 
another hour without feeling it in the 
east—but becanse he was not quite sure 
whether to turn down the path or not. 
At that early hour, the vast bowl-like 
eaves of the tropical plants would be 
wrim-full of dew, and would drench him 
st every step like a shower-bath, not to 
nention the risk of being mortally bitten 
ty one of the deadly snakes with which 
‘hese gloomy thickets were literally creep- 
ng. 

He was still hesitating, when he sud- 
lenly caught sight of an old man in 
“astern dress (with a bamboo yoke over 
lis right shoulder, to either end of which 
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was hung a small basket) coming slowly 
along the jungle path to meet him. 

At first sight there was nothing re- 
markable about the new comer, except 
that by his dress and features he seemed 
to be a Hindu rather than a Malay. But 
as he came nearer, even the unimpres- 
sionable Fred was struck with the dignity 
of his look and _ earing, which contrasted 
very strongly with his soiled and tattered 
clothes. Through the heart of that peril- 
ous jungle he strode onward with firm 
step and haughty mien (‘just as if the 
whole forest belonged to him,” as Fred 
afterwards said), seeming to feel confident 
that neither snake nor panther would 
ever dare to harm him. 

All at once the stranger was seen to 
stop short with a sudden start, to stagger 
for a moment, and then to fall full length 
upon the ground. 

“ Bitten by a snake,” thought our hero, 
as he darted toward the fallen man; but 
he soon saw that he was mistaken, for 
the stream of blood that was flowing 
from the Hindu’s bare feet could never 
have issued from the pin-like prick of a 
serpent's fang. 

“Luka-kah angkow?” (are you 
wounded ?) asked Fred in Malay, which 
he already spoke as fluently as English. 

“ Duri” (a thorn), answered the stranger 
in the same .znguage. 

Fred stoo;x<i down, and saw that a 
huge thorn had pierced the fleshy part of 
the foot through and through, burying 
itsuif up to the very head. 

“Tcan get it out with my knife,” said 
he, “ but it'll hurt you pretty badly. Can 
you stand the pain?” 

The old man rephed only by a disdain- 
ful smile; and, in fact, taough the cutting 
of the skin and drawing ut of the thorn 
must have caused him acute pain in spite 
of Fred's careful handling, the sufferer 
never uttered a sound, or moved a muscle 
of his dark, stern face. 

“What a tough old Turk he must be,” 
thought the boy, looking admiringly at 
his patient ; “ if '¢ had been me, I’d have 
yell. like an infant 

And then, seeing that .he wounded foot 
was still bleeding freely, Fred puiled out 
his own pocket-handkerchier, and began 
to tie up the hurt with it, while the 
Hindu watched him wonderingly. 

“Who art thou?’ he asked, “who 
carest thus for a wandering beggar? 
Truly thou art the first Feringhee 
(white man) who has shown me kindness 
anes I came hither. How do men call 
thee?” 


Our hero told his name and that of his 
father, and then (the bandaging being 
now completed) stretched out his hand 
to help the man up. But, the latter drew 
back quickly, as if to avoid his touch. 

“Beware!” he cried, “for she knows 
thee not yet; but she shall know thee 
henceforth. Samp-ka-Ranee ’’ (Queen of 
Serpents), ‘come forth, and greet thy 
master's friend!” 

And instantly, to the boy’s amazement 
and horror, there came wriggling out 
from under the old man’s ragged white 
tunic—coil after coil, as if it would never 
end—a black and white snake at least six 
feet long, which he recognised at once as 
the “ Hooded Naga," or cobra-di-capello, 
the deadliest serpent in all India. 

“ Queen of Serpents,” said the Hindu, 
“thou scest this youth. He is my friend, 
and my friends are thine.” 

The cobra (which seemed to understand 
him perfectly) answered with a low, rip- 
pling hiss, and laid its broad flat head on 
the arm of the startled boy, who submitted 
to this strange caress with a very bad 
grace—for, brave as he was, he had a 
mortal horror of snakes. 

“T shall not forget thee,” said the 
Hindu; “and if ever thou hast need of 
a friend, remember Lal Singh the Ser- 
pent-Charmer.” 

With these words—which he uttered as 
grandly as a king offering protection to a 
peasant—the old man vanished into the 
gloomy thickets, leaving Fred Lawrie 
staring after him as if he had seen a 
ghost. 


Il 


“ Frep,” said our hero’s father one 
morning about three months after the 
adventure with the serpent-charmer, as 
he and his son sat at breakfast in the 
piazza, “I’m going to ask you not to go 
beyond the bounds of the plantation after 
this, when you start out for a walk by 
yourself; for that rascal Datoh Noongal, 
the origand chief, not content with rob- 
bing the natives, has taken to kidnapping 
white people and holding them to ransom, 
and I hear that he has been seer in this 
very jungle only a day or two ago.” 

Fred Lawrie’s eyes sparkled. He had 
already scen almost every wonder of the 
tropics — wild beasts, sharks, cyclones, 
floods, jung">-fires, snakes, and what not 
—and now tue only one that he had not 
seen (viz. a and of real live robbers) 
seemed to be coming o/ its own accord to 
ks very door.~ What luck ! 
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But his father’s next words made him 
look grave enough. 

“TI know you're not afraid of any or- 
dinary danger, my boy, and I’m very 
glad of it; but when it’s a question of 
being tortured, or having your ears and 
nose cut off (as these fellows have done 
again and again, to squeeze money out of 
their prisoners), why, then there’s no sense 
in running unnecessary risks.” 

Fred thought so too, and for the next 
three days he took care to keep well 
within the cleared ground, at a safe dis- 
tance from the border of the encircling 
jungle. And it was well for him that he 
did so; for, though he knew it not, all 
his movements were closely watched by a 


tall, ill-looking Malay who was hidden in ' 


the thickets, and this Malay was no other 
than a brigand belonging to Datoh Noon- 
gal’s band. 

Early on the fourth morning, our 
hero, while strolling around the planta- 
tion without particularly noticing which 
way he was going, suddenly found him- 
self just at the entrance of the jungle- 
path on which he had met the mysterious 
serpent-charmer three months: before. 

“Wouldn’t it be queer, now,’ he 
thought, “if I were to meet the old fellow 
again just here?” 

At that very moment a shrill, strained 


ery (as if uttered by one in mortal pain or | 


terror) was heard from the nearest thicket. 
“Tulong! tulong!” (Help! help!) 
“Is it Lal Singh again, with another 

thorn in his foot, I wonder?” 


cried | 


Fred, as, darting at full speed in the ; 


direction of the sound, he caught sight 
of a figure in native dress lying on the 
ground, and writhing as if in great agony. 

But he was suddenly and terribly un- 
deceived. Just as he reached the pros- 
trate man, the latter sprang up like a 
tiger, and clutched him in an iron grasp, 
shouting as he did so: 

“ Caught at last! Come forth, comrades, 
and bind the prisoner of Datoh Noongal!” 

At that terrible name poor Fred saw at 
once, though too late, the treachery prac- 
tised against him, and guessed that his 
captor was the renowned brigand himself. 
But before the three ruftians who broke 
trom the thicket at their leader's call 
could reach the spot, a stern voice from 
behind cried, “ Forbear! 

All started and turned round; and 
there, looking sternly at them, was Lal 
Singh, the Serpent-Charmer ! 

The robbers evidently knew him, and 
for a moment these four strong and well- 
arined rufiians stood trembling before a 
defenceless old man, scared at the thought 
of having offended one who could let loose 
upon them a host of poisonous serpents 
whenever he pleased. But at length 
Datoh Noongal himself, perceiving that 
the two baskets in which the Hindu 
usually carried his snakes were nowhere 
to be seen, and that the latter was thus 
left. without his only weapon, plucked up 
courage, and cried insolently : 

“Art thou a king, that thou bid’st us 
forbear ? 
disturb the lords of the jungle ; but rather 
be thankful that thou art too old and too 


Begone, fool, and dare not to | 


useless to bo worth making prisoner. Be- 
gone, I say, and trouble us not!” 

“This youth is my friend, and nono 
shall harm him,” said the c]ld man, as 
calmly as ever, but with an ominous 
gleam in his keen black eyes. “Let him 
go free this instant, as I bid thee; or if 
not. WV 

“ Or if not,” echoed the brigand, defi- 
antly, * what then ?”” 

~The fate which thou hast so long de- 
served shall overtake thee in a moment.” 

« And think’st thou,” cried the robber, 
laughing scornfully, “that the babble of a 
crazy old man can scare me? This boy 
is my prisoner, and if I give him up to 
any man without a rich ransom, may 
this moment be my last!” 

“Receive thy doom, then,” said La) 
Singh, sternly. 

He uttered a strange, shrill ery, and in- 
stantly the terrible cobra-di-capello—the 
Queen of Serpents—issued as before from 
the folds of his white robe, and, dartinz 
like lightning upon the bullying ruffian, 
struck its deadly fangs into his throat. 
For one moment the doomed man stood 
as if turned to stone, without sound or 
movement; and then he flung up his 
arms convulsively, and fell dead on the 
ground, while his three accomplices fled 
as if for their lives, making the silent 
jungle echo with yells of terror. 

« Thou art free. young chief," said La} 
Singh, turning to the boy. “Go back to 
thy father in peace, and remember that 
he who shows mercy shall receive it.” 

(THE END.) 


PAT'S 


By Eustace J. C. Barn, 


ADVENTURES WITH THE CHRISTMAS 


GOOSE. 


Author of “ My First School,” “ Professor Banget's Christmas Dinner,” ete. 


quirE O’Fixn was a middle-aged, 
\) hearty, portly, untidy old Irish gen- 
tleman. He was getting on in life, full 
of hospitality, and liking nothing better, 
when he could get it, than a cross-country 
ride with the hounds. . 

The Squire (as he was always called) 
had neither “kith nor kin,’ so he lived, 
as he said, “all alone, by himself,” with 
old Bridget only to do his cooking and 
housekeeping, and the lad Pat Dempsey 
‘~just to help about generally.” Castle 
O’Finn was a tumble-down, dreary old 
place, but it had been in the Squire's 
family 
accordingly. : 

On this night before Christmas Eve, 
when the snow lay thick outside, and the 
wind went howling and whistling about 
the old place as though to show it was 
thoroughly master of the situation, the old 
gentleman sat in his study, with the peat 
glowing before him, and a glass at his side, 
almost unconsciously putting his old 
© churchwarden,” with an occasional sip 
from the steaming mixture taken just me- 
chanically, for the Squire was ruminating, 
and ruminating deeply. 

The fact was, the old fellow enjoyed 
good living (that is to say, as far as his 
scanty means would permit). As it was, 
however, except on rare occasions, when 
he dined out with some neighbour, perhaps 
fifteen or twenty miles otf, he seldom sat 
down to what the Yan call a square 
ical." 


y for generations, and he loved it : 


| 
| 
i 
| 


did! 


But Christmas Day had hitherto always 
formed an exception, for then the Squire 
went in for a real good, old-fashioned din- 
ner, a fat savoury goose, followed invari- 
ably by a mighty pudding, crowned with 
holly. Just now, however, the customary 
treat seemed very distant indeed. 

The Squire aroused himself with an 
effort, stirred the peat with the toe of his 
heavy boot, and rang the bell. 

“ Bridget,” he began, when that small 
dried-up individual presented herself, in a 
prodigious cap and apron; “I'm afraid you 
weren't anyways successful in your quest 
after a goose, this past week. Hey?” 

“Shure, and it’s true for ye, sir. I've 
been to every farm hereabouts, but not a 
bird could I get from the lot, bad luck to 
’em! "twas nothing but excuses every- 
where! Says one, ‘ The praties has been 
so bad I've no geese to sell this winter.” 
More betoken I heard them cackling in the 
back yard, and Mr. M‘Linch was that 
nasty and misbehaved, says he, ‘Is it 
another ye're wanting, and me not paid 
for last year's?' and then he sayssomething 
about you, ver honour, that I wouldn’t de- 


mane myself to listen to! SoT just turned | 


me back on him, and left him to scowld 
to the pigs if he minded.” 


“ Well! well!” said the Squire, with a \ 


smile, “I suppose it’s not to be helped! 
Do you think O'Shaughnessy now ?—I 
cured that young horse of his, and ——” 
“ Shure, and I forgot him intirely, so I 
‘Devd! and I'll be over there the 


first thing in the morning; it’s not much. 
better than four miles! and I'll just work 
it this way, yer honour. Says I, coming: 
up as bould as brass; ‘Mr. O’Shaughnessy, 

says I, ‘I’m after wanting you to pick oul, 
one of your finest geese for the master, ant 
ye’ll plaze to make out the account a 

onest to take wid me! for,’ says I, ‘ hi 

honour’s one of them that likes to pay fo 

a thing when he gets it.” Sure now, am| 
that's true enough, your honour—least 

ways, when you’ve got the convanience t¢ 

do it handy.” 

“Ah! well, Bridget, I don't doul 
O'Shaughnessy will Ict me have a goos 
and not mind about the price of it for 
bit neither, but the walk's too far for you 
You'd best send the boy, Dempsey.” ~ 

So it was settled; and the next mornin 
Pat started off in great glee, with a host i 
injunctions from Bridget, and a note fro: 
the Squire; “and as there's never a thi 
about the place to stuff the cratur wit 
you might just mention a sprig of sage ar 
an onion or two would come in handy.” 

« Allright, missis, I'll not forget,” cnlb 
out Pat, as he strode off. 

Now if such an individual as a see 
Handy Andy should ever be wanted, E 
Dempsey might be very well picked ¢ 
to fill the post, for, for a thick-heack 
blundering, good-hearted lad, Pat was ¢ 
renowned one’s equal. If there was mn 
chief to be got into, he got into it, and 
anything went wrong Pat was sure to |g 
a hand therein. He generally meant wi 
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but nothing would, or could, make him 
think of consequences. 


This morning, however, he was full of 


ice. “Hurroo! for a sloide!” and in | Pat, confidentially, “so I'd best tell you 
another moment he was up to his 


what Bridget——” 


good resolutions, and trudged maniully 


along, through narrow lanes half blocked 
with snow, and across bogs and fields 
where the keen wind caught his shock red 
hair and sent it towzling about his good- 
humotred, freckled face. 

Pat had walked about a couple of miles 
when he spied a pond well coated with 


“‘Thus conscience makes cowards of us all.’ 


emptied the water from his brogues, 
and finished his journey at a swinging 
trot. 

O’Shanghnessvy was not at the farm 
when Pat reached it, but his wife said she 
would attend to the note. 


Maybe now you can't read it,” said 


knees in the freezing water; yet, nothing 
daunted, he tioundered cheerfully out, 


spalpeen! Can't rade it, indade 2 


me now, is it alive or dead the master 
wants the goose ?”” 

“Shure, he didn’t say nothing of it 
being kilt,” answered Pat. ‘I am think- 
ing I'll just take it under me arm, with 
the legs of it tied, if you'll do that for me, 


| missus!" 


“ Whisht, with yer impudence, ye young 
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“ Shure, ye can take it as you like, but 
it’s a tidy armful ye'll have,” muttered 
Mrs. O'Shaughnessy, as she went off to 
select the victim. 

The capture was soon made, and the 
goose thrust into a large sack—it was far 
too “ obstreperous”’ to be carried in any 
other way. - 

After a short rest, Pat started home- 
wards, with the sack over his shoulder, 
and his pockets well-crammed with sage 
and onions. But a weighty bird was the 


goose, and, before he had walked half « 


a mile, resting became a necessity, and 
by the time another half-mile had been 
covered, Pat had quite settled that he 
neither would nor could carry the bird 
another step; so the unfortunate goose 
was tumbled unceremoniously out of the 
sack, with a“ There, you lump of a cratur! 
It's on your own two legs that you'll walk, 
if ye plaze! for mine's too good for the likes 
of ye!” But the bewildered bird, dazzled 
by the sudden light and strange surround- 
ings, only waddled about in an undecided 
sort of way, until Pat, losing all patience, 


whipped it up with the empty sack, and | 


sent it scuttling along before him at a fine 
pace, but the terrible squawking that it at 
once set up, and kept up, was so loud and 
discordant, that Pat, who had some ear tor 
music, was almost deafened. 

“Hould yer noise! will ye, ye 
scraaching varmint!" he roared, and the 
sack was applied with additional vigour, 
but without the desired result. 

“Hould, then! quit it, or I'll be the 
death of ye! so I will! I'm thinking it’s 
the evil spirit is in the long neck of ye! 
Bad scran to ye, then, is it through the 
hedge ye're going?’ For the unfortunate 
goose at that moment took advantage of 


a friendly gap, and, half scrambling, half ; 
tiving, got through into the adjoining , 


fields, where it led its young driver 
a pretty dance for over half an hour, at 
the end of which time Pat managed to 
drive it into the lane and secured it. 

“I'm thinking I'll keep ye, now I've 
got ye!” muttered Pat, producing a piece 
of string, which he tied firmly to one of 
the goose’s legs, and fastened the other 
end to a heavy log that lay under the 
hedye. “It's dead bate I am, entirely, 
and wanting me dinner!” he continued, 
seating himself on the log, and falling to 
on a lump of bread and bacon. 

“Shure, I wish then that some of the 
hate of me face would go to my legs, for 
it’s mixhty cowld they are! I'll just slip 
myself into the owld sack ; maybe that'll 
warm me.” 

No sooner said than done. In a few 
moments our hero was enveloped up to 
the arm-pits, and before he had finished 
his meal, was as warm as he could wish. 

“ Now,” he said, turning to the squatting 
goose, and pulling from his pocket some 


and he threw down three or four more 
onions, but with no result. 

“Oh! it's dainty ye are, me foine 
friend, then take this!” and a bunch of 
sage went whizzing past the yellow beak. | 
“It's my belief you're in the sulks, but 
I'll soon tache ye to turn ye're ugly | 
mouth from the good victuals provided 


| for ye;” saying which, Pat, without more | 


ado, took a small stick, and seizing the 
goose by the neck, literally crammed 
soine pieces of sage and onions down the 
unfortunate creature's throat. 


“There,” he said, resuming his seat in 
the sack with some complacency, “now 
ye'll perhaps "——*t What! what, is it 
after spitting it out, ye are! Eh! but 
ye’re a dirty il-mannered cratur entirely, 


and Pat thereupon turned his back on the 
unhappy goose, snuggled his arms into the 


\ 
| 
| and I'll have nothing more to do with ye!” | 
\ 


sack, and in two minutes was fast asleep! 
It was getting late in the afternoon when 


he awoke with a start, and stared about . 


: him, first in wonder, then in dismay ! 

; “Shure, now, and what will Bridget 

say ? and me so late!" he exclaimed, as 

! he scrambled out of the sack. “ Now then, 
ye fat cratur!’’ But imagine our young 


“the cratur’”’ was to be seen! The piece 
of string still tied to the log proved on 
examination to have been cut. 

“It's been just stowlen, while I was 
Whatever will I do?” wailed 


asleep ! 
“T daren't ever go 


the unfortunate Pat. 

home without it! 
; and down he sat disconsolately, trying to 
think out the situation. 

Soon he brightened up, however. 

“Timust just be after getting another. 
I can tell them at the farm as the cratur 
got itself drownded or lost someways, as 
it undoubtedly has, and I've just come ' 
back for another.” Nevertheless, when 
Master Pat found himself nearing the | 
farm, his heart began to beat most un- | 
comfortably. Greatly to his relief, there- 
fore, he spied two of the “craturs"’ still 
swimming contentedly on a pond some 
little distance from the house. 

Pat wasn't long enticing them to the 
land with some crumbs from his pocket, 
and while these were being demolished | 
he adroitly slipped behind one of the ' 
birds, seized it by its neck, and then i 
began a tussle which Master Vat had by | 
no means bargained for. 

Suffice it to say, he was battered, ; 
bruised, and pecked, till it was all he 
could do, by nearly strangling his oppo- 
nent, to get it securely into the sack. 

Now, if the other goose had been heavy, 


of the sage and onions, “I suppose it’s - 


your dinner you're wanting, but let me 
tell ye, not one bit nor morsel would ye 
taste, if it wasn’t that the Squire's going 
to eat you, and Bridget said ye'd be no 
ways fit for the table if ye weren't well 
stuffed with this first! So there's an 
onion for ye !’? and he tossed one in front 
of the wretched bird, who, however, 
only turned its head away with a loud 
squawk, “And where’s yer manners, 
ye ongrateful baste?" exclaimed Pat, 
waxing wroth at his delicacies being so 


this one was nearly twice the weight, or 
at any rate Pat thought so, and he ended 
by cutting a long stick, with a sharp 
hook at one end, which he hitched into 
the mouth of the sack, and so was enabled 
to drag it and its unfortunate occupant 
along at a good round pace. 

It was dark when he reaciied home, 
and though he told a story more plausible 
than true as to how he had spent his 
time, he got a sound rating from Bridget. 
However, o bright idea for putting her 
into a good humour struck him while he 
was eating his supper. The moment he 
had finished he made an excuse to go 


‘ out; then, by the light of an old lantern, 


‘vented. “ Ate ’em now and be thankful,” , 


he first decapitated and then plucked his 
prize, till never a feather was left. | 


| when he discovered that not a vestige of | 
| 
i 
| 
\ 
\ 


Oh, hurroo, hurroo!"" | 


This done, he triumphantly exhibited 
his handiwork to Bridget, who owned that 
it was a moighty foine “cratur,” but with 
a bit of a quare look about it! 

«Just hang it up, Pat, me boy, in the 
larder, and I'll remember ye in the mak- 
ing of the pudden.” 

. . . 


“Well, Bridget!’’ exclaimed the 
Squire next day at 1.15 p.m., I can make 
neither head nor tail of it. Here have I 
spoiled two good knives, and twisted off 
the handle of the carving-fork, yet not a 
dacent helping can I put on me plate. 
You'd best try your hand, I’m thinking!” 

“Deed! and it’s no manner of use, 
sir; it’s quite a darty trick of O’Shaugh- 
nessy’s; sure the ‘cratur'’s’ that owld 
and tough ye might hammer nails in it.” 

“Well, then! have in the pudding! I 
warrant,that's neitherold nor tough. But 
first go and just see what's all that noise 
downstairs.” 

Bridget soon returned. “ ‘Deed, Squire, 
and it’s Mr. O'Shaughnessy himself, and 
he's blathering on to our Pat, saying as 
he’s stowlen his foinest swan or some- 
thing, and he’s got Pat’s knife with his 


2 | hame on it, as he found, he says, by the 
friend's face of open-mouthed -horror ; 


pond where the marks was.” 

“It's drunk he must be,” remarked the 
Syuire, “ but I'll just go down and see 
him;”’ upon whieh a stormy argument 
ensued between the Squire, O’Shaugh- 
nessy, and Pat. 

The latter stoutly maintained “he'd 
never seen swans at all, at all; he was 
Lidden to get a goose, and he’d just got 
it from Mrs. O'Shaughnessy, and no lie 
about it!” 

Nevertheless, Pat had terrible inward 
misgivings that perhaps he might have 
made a mistake about the second goose, 
and his terror of discovery was increased 
when he perceived that the farmer's dog 
was poking his nose into the very shed 
where last night's execution had been. 

“ Rover! Rover! come here, sir,” cried 
Pat, hurriedly ; “ will I just howld him a 
bit, yer honour? He'll be afther the 


chickens, maybe.” 


“Let the dog alone!" said O’Shaugh- 
nessy, “he’s safe enough! Hi! Rover, 
come out of that now!"" And Rover did 
come out, but, horror of horrors! with 
something in his mouth. Vainly did Pat 
in desperation try to intercept him. The 
dog dodged him easily, and trotting with 


| some pride up to his inaster laid at his 


very feet the inost unmistakable head of a 
fine swan. 

The sight took the Squire's breath away, 
and before he had regained it Pat was 
down the yard and out of the gate like 
the wind, speeding on despite cries, threats, 
and invitations to come and be horse- 
whipped, not heeding anything, indeed, 
until, about half a mile away, he reached 
an old faggot stack, upon which he 
scrambled hastily, removed some of the 
top faggots, and let himself down into a 
cosy nest beneath, already lined with 
straw, for this was dn old hiding-place of 
Tat'’s. And here we'll just leave him, 
wishing him better luck than maybe he'll 
get, for the Squire will have to pax 
heavily for the swan business, and wher 
after that he gets the little bill for that 
other “ goose" business, then--why ther 
~-Pat may look out for “ squalls." : 


(THE END.) 
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'HE great secret about soldering is to hold 
the copper bit on the joint long enough 
to make the metal being soldered as hot as 
the molten solder itself, and this is the great 
secret of success in making a firm solid join, 
and it is principally on this point that 
beginners mostly fail, and when their work 
comes apart on the slightest knock they 
blame the solder as not being good, or the 
acid too weak, &c., in fact, anything but the 
Teal cause. 

I cannot give any fixed time that the iron 
should be kept on a part, as it would vary so 
much according to the thickness of the metal 
you are soldering, but a little practice will 
soon enable you to judge from the smooth, 
sunken-down appearance the solder has when 
the metal is hot enough. 

When soldering articles such as plated 
cruet-stands, or clock-frames, &c., with which 
it is particular that the join should be barely 
visible, it is better to first tin the ends of the 
broken part with some solder by means of 
the copper bit, and then holding the two 
portions close together with a pair of pliers 
direct the flame from an ordinary blow-pipe 
on to the joint, and then, if you have not put 
too much solder on during the process of 
trimming, you will get a nearly invisible 
seam. 

Should any solder project, it should be 
cleaned off carefully after the joint has set 
cold, by means of an old file. You will find 
a small blow-pipe, costing sixpence, very 
useful for soldering small articles; also in 
brazing little things, such as brooch-pins and 
fastenings, or anything of that kind, which I 
have no doubt your sisters will generally have 
a stock on hand for you to do. 

In brazing you require some powdered 
borax for a flux; take a pinch of it and grind 
smooth with a little water until you form a 
paste like cream. I will suppose, for instance, 
You have a brooch-pin to mend. First scrape 
it bright with your penknife, then bind the 
two pieces in position with some very fine 
Wire, as at a (fig. 1), then lay the pinon a piece 


A B 


Fig. 1. 


of charcoal and cover the joint over with the 

borax-paste and direct the flame from the 

blow-pipe on the joint, and immediately you 

see the wire melt and run, the joint will be 

pomp ete: and can be finished neatly with the 
le. 

A fresh hinge, 5, can also be brazed on in 
the same way, and this makes a very strong 
join and is far better than solder for all small 
work made of copper, iron, or steel, but is 
aot suitable for any articles composed of 
in, pewter, or lead, é&c., because the heat 
‘equired to melt the brass wire would also 
nelt at the same time the article you wish to 
nend. 
‘equire some spelter or fine brass filings in 
rlace of the brass wire previously used, and 
ometimes you require to keep the “ temper ” 
f the article, as in case of mending a pair of 
icissors, where the heat of brazing would 


In brazing larger articles you will | 
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* very high temperature it should be made of 


; melt together and roll out flat and thin. 


PART II. 


spoil the temper of the blades unless some 
means were taken to prevent it; this is done 
by sticking them into a raw potato, which 
keeps the temperature down at the part you 
require. 

Scissors generally get broken at the part a 
(fig. 2), and they should be bound in position 


with some strong iron wire, then some spelter 
placed on the joint with the borax-paste, and 
then brazed in the same way as the brooch- 
pin. 

There are various kinds of solder in use, 
according to the work required to be done, 
and can be had ready prepared at most metal 
shops, but I will give a short list of the 
different compositions, in case you should 
require to make them for yourself at any 
time. 

The ordinary tinman’s solder is composed 
of equal parts of lead and tin, and the solder 
will be of a finer quality by adding more tin 
up to double that quantity. 

For soldering pewter, Britannia metal tea- 
pots, or the composition pipes used in most 
houses for gas, you require a solder that 
melts at a much lower temperature, or, as I | 
mentioned before about brazing, you would 
have the article melted before the solder. 

To get over this difficulty you must mix a 
small quantity of bismuth with the previous 
mixtures of lead and tin. 

One part bismuth, one lead, and two parts 
tin is a good proportion, but care must be 
taken not to put too much bismuth into the 
solder or it will melt at a few degrees below 
boiling point, and the result will be seen next 
time your mother makes tea. 

Spelter, or hard solder for brazing, should 
contain one part of tin, four of copper, and 
three of zinc, but if you require it to stand a 


three parts copper and one zinc, 

For small work, silver solder is useful, and 
might take the place of the brass wire used 
in mending the brooch-pin, &c. Take two 
parts of silver and one part of common pins, 


This short list is sufficient to meet the 
requirements of any job you may have to do, 
and when making any solder, no matter what 
kind, always proportion the parts hy weight. 

When working in tin you will find an 
ordinary chisel, about two inches wide, very 
useful to bend the edges of the sheets over 


(To be continued.) 


for making joints or inserting strengthening 
wires, and a parallel and taper stake (fig. 3) 
is very handy for forming tubes or spouts, é&c. 

The shapes of the various articles you may 
require to cut from the sheet tin, can be 
found by first unsoldering the old article and 
then hammering it out flat, or you can cut a 
paper pattern and try if it will fit where re- 
quired before cutting into the tin, and per- 
haps spoiling the sheet, as the things when 
in the flat are of such a totally different 
shape to what they are when bent round; 
take for instance the coffee-pot spout which 
caused my friend so much trouble, you all 


Pig. 3. 
know the shape when finished, but a (fig. 4) 
is the shape you would have to cut it on the 
flat sheet. 

If required, a fresh hinge to the lid can be 
easily made from two small pieces of tin, cut 
to the shapes pc (fig. 4), each of which 
should be doubled back on to itself round a 
short piece of brass wire. The holes cut in 
one piece of tin will then be found, on putting 


Fig. 4. 


them back to back, p, to fit the projecting 
portions on the other piece, and the wire cari 
then be pushed through and used as the pin 
of the hinge, which may then be soldered on 
in position. 

Empty milk-tins, etce., can be cut up for 
small jobs like this, and come in very useful 
for various purposes, as they are generally 
made from a good quality of tin. 
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A CENTURY OF FRENCH HISTORY, ILLUSTRATED BY THE COPPER COINS OF THE COUNTRY 


By Dante, F. Howorra, F.8.4. SCOT. 


Author of “Coins and Tokens of the English Colonies,” ete. ; 


PART IL 


es the first Napoleon no copper coins were issued; with one 

exception, a five-centime struck at the Strasburg mint. This, 
cannot, however, be called a common coin. Numerous ten-centime 
pieces were struck in Dillon, an alloy of silver and copper; they are 
about the size of our sixpence, and are met with from almost the 
ruddy brown of copper to ~ silvery white colour. On the obverse 
they bear Napoleon’s initia, N, under an imperial crown, and sur- 
rounded by a wreath ; the reverse shows value, date, m.m. dc. These 
were issued in considerable quantities from many mints. 

To the close of Napoleon's career must be assigned the copper 
siege-pieces struck in Antwerp and Strasburg in 1814, 1815. I 
mention these as they are not unfrequently met with amongst old 
coppers, and may excite the interest and curiosity of some boys. 
After Napoleon’s defeat and abdication in 1814, when the rest of 
Belgium was reconquered from the French, or had otherwise declared 
its freedom, General Carnot still held Antwerp, upon whose fortifica- 
tions the emperor had expended much care and large sums of 
money. Called upon to surrender the city to the Allies, when his 
imperial master was obliged to abdicate, the brave old general replied 
that he held Antwerp for France and not for Napoleon, and until 
France ordered its cession he should do his utmost in its defence. 
He therefore required his troops to take the oath of allegiance to 
Louis XVIIL. and persevered in withstanding the allied armies. To 
supply the deticiency of small change within the city, General Carnot 
ordered that pieces of five and ten centimes respectively should be 
struck. They appear with the initial of Napoleon and of Louis, as 
varied fortune placed the one or the other on the throne. The city 
was given up to the Netherlanders (Holland and Belgium being then 
formed into one kingdom) by the Treaty of Paris, 1814. In Strasburg 
only the ten-centine (décime) was struck; and like the Antwerp 
coins, it changes from N to L, and rechanges to N' again during the 
One Hundred Days Empire. I append rubbings with descriptions. 


Ten Centimes (Antwerp). 


Axvers 1814: and the {nitial N, or interlaced L's surrounded by a Iaurel wreath, 
MONNALE OBSIDIONALE (siege-mouey ), aud the value, 10 €ENT. 


Five Centimes. 


COLONTES FRA: 


Five Centimes. 


ANvERS 1814: and the initial N, or interlaced L's, surrounded by # iaurel-wreath 
MoNNAIB OBSIDIONALF, and the value, 5 CENT. 


Décime (Strasburg). 


‘The initial N under an imperial crown ; or the initial L under a crown, and bet sc*0 
three tleurs-de-lis ; all surrounded by a wreath of oak-leavce. 
Uy pEciME, date and mint-mark within a similar oak-wreath, 


Louis XVIII., Charles X., and Louis Philippe followed the fit 
Napoleon; but under none of them was there any copper coinage {ct 
France. The five and ten centimes of Charles X. and Louis Philipp 
issued from the Paris mint for colonial use are not uncommon; bit 
for France itself there was no coinage of copper until the Second 


| Republic, 1848. 


Ten Centimes. 


CHARLES X ROTDE FRANCK, The King’s heail, laureated, looking te the dexter, un: 


neath the name of the enzraver, R. Violier. 


inks, date, and mint-murk. In the centre within a wreath ‘be 
value, 10 CE 


Five Centimes. 


Obverse and reverse as above, excepting the lifferen 
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Ten Centimes. 


Levis PHILIPPE 1 Rut DEy FRANCAIS: the king's head, laureatal, looking to the 
dexter, thereunder the names VIULIER ET RAI 
CuLONTES FRANGAIbES, date, an m.m. The 


e, 10 CENT, in the field within a 


lanrel wreath. 


Five Centimes. 


Obverse and revere exactly as above excepting the difference in value. 


The revolution of 1330 deposed Charles “ King of France.” but 


brought another monarch to the throne, Louis Philippe. the * Citizen 
King,” who thought the title “ King of the French ” more congenial | 
to his people’s feelings. Another revolution, however. caused him to | 
tullow the footsteps of his predecessor and scek an asylum under the 
English flag. 

The copper coinage of the Second Republic was confined to the » 
issue of one-centime pieces, very similar to those of the First Republic, | 
but retaining the Christian era in their dates. This coin is obtain- | 
able of each of the four years, or their portions, during which this 
tepublic lived (1848 -51). 


One Centime. 


REPUBLIQUE FRANCA, typical head of Liberty, wearing the capof Lilerty, looking 
_ to dexter, Underneath the heat the name Dupre. 
Cs cexmas, date, and mint-murks 


I have seen none of the above with m.m. other than Paris (A). The 
ssue of r copper coins was under consideration when the coup 
t'état closed the Second Republic, and ushered in the Second Empire, 
of whose “ entrance ” and “ exit” history has painful recollection. 

It is said that actually before the erapire was proclaimed, quan- 
ities of coins were struck in England bearing the Paris m.m. of 
xactly the types which we are now going to inspect ; and they were 
hus intended immediately to familiarise the people with the fact 
bat they had agnin an emperor and a Napoleon. ‘Those to which I 
efer bear the date 1852, and are not very commonly met with; but 
t is not difficult to make up sets of the four coins (1, 2, 5 and 
0 centimes) issued from 1853 onwards, to represent each of the 
even mints still remaining in operation.* Many of the 5 and 10 
entimes of this type, and of the two following, were in circulation in 
1is country, especially in the south of England, and were generally 
ccepted as halfpennies and pennies, with which they correspond in 
ze, until their recent withdrawal. 


Ten Centimes. , 


© Ante, p. 172. 


Five Centimes. 


After the war of Italian independence 1859-60, when Louis 
Napoleon took the field against Austria, and the allied troops of 
Italy and France were victorious, a change was made in the French 
coinage to commeniorate the victory ; and one result of the battle of 
Magenta was to crown the emperor's head with the laurel-wreath. 


Ten Centimes. 


Obverse and reverse as last coins, excepting that the emperor's head is encircled with 
a laurel-wreath, 


The above coins were issued from three mints only (A, BB, and K), 
until in the carnage of Sedan laurel-wreath and throne were “in one 
ved burial blent.” 

France then turned for the third time to a republican form of 
government: and the change was soon manifested in the coinage. 
The same four sizes of bronze coins were emitted from the mint; but 
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a head appears now on the obverse of the coins which is new to 
French bronze money, though it was used on the silver coinage of 


the Second Republic. 


Ten Centimes. 


REPUnTIQ’ 
wheat, 
Lene EGALITE 
rounded by a wreath of laurel. 


(ncn readers are very well ac- 
quainted with the appearance and feel 
of the dark-red ball which they so dexterously 
toy with in the field when waiting for a new 
batsman. They know that, with the excep- 
tion of a slight roughness of surface caused 
by an equatorial seam, it may be reckoned to 
be as nearly as can be made a perfect sphere, 
and its impact om various parts of their 
bodies has practically convinced them that it 
may be considered hard. The rules of the 
great English game teach them that the 
weight of the ball must be between five and 
a half and five and three-quarter ounces, and 
that its circumference must measure between 
nine inches and nine and a quarter inches ; 
or, to be more precise, the above weights and 
dimensions are the minima and maxima 
allowed. 

Presently one of the fielders jerks the ball 
sharply to a comrade not on the watch; it 
escapes him and rolls merrily to the Pavilion. 
A light-haired giant steps out, picks it up, 
and throws it clean to the wickets, over a 
hundred yards away. The crowd recognise 
him and applaud. It is Bonner, the Australian. 

It may be doubted whether many of the 
cricketers who frequently perform this feat 
are aware of the perfection with which they 
make use of the immutable laws of nature. 
It is permissible to suppose that for the most 
part they resemble the man in the French 
play, who found he had been talking prose all 
his life without knowing it. 

But it will serve to pass the time while the 
teams are at luncheon if we think out the 
rationale of throwing a cricket ball for our- 
selves. 

First of all, it is necessary to impart velo- 
city to the sphere. A body in motion will 
continue to move at the same speed and in 
the same direction unless acted on by some 
external forc2. Therefore the ball will leave 
the fingers at the same velocity with which 
the fingers holding it are moving at the last 
moment before quitting it. To make this 
velocity as high as possible, the thrower runs 
at the speed of, say, 20 feet per second. If 

re simply to hold the ball loosely against 
t, and to run against a barrier which 


isFand date ; within acirele of dots a hear of Ceres crowned with 
to the dexter, and thereunder the engraver’s name, OUDINE. 
RATERNITE, with the value and mint-mark in the feld sur- 


Obverse exactly as above. 


clearness. 


ON THROWING A CRICKET BALL. 
By Cotoxen MAITLAND. 


pulled him up short, the ball would continue 
to move forward over the barrier, leaving the | 
chest at 20 feet per second. This wsuld not 
send it far,so the thrower stretches the hand, | 
holding the ball well behind him, and brings 
it forward while running, with a quick motion. | 
If he contents himself with this he will 
“bowl” and not “throw.” In this case the 
arm resembles a sling, and however circular 
the course taken by the hand, the ball on 
escaping will retain the motion impressed 
upon it at the last moment. The arm may 
easily be made to move forward so that the 
hand travels about 60 feet per second faster 
than the body; adding the run and the swing 
of the arm together, the hand then moves 
over the surface of the egrth at about 80 feet 
per second, and if the “ball be allowed to 
escape from the hand it will begin its solitary 
flight with that velocity. When Turner, the 
great Australian bowler, recently visited the 
Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, one of the offi- 
cials requested him to bowl through the 
electric screens used for measuring the velo- 
city of projectiles, and it was found that, at 
a point representing halfway between the 
wickets, the velocity of Turner’s fastest ball 
was 81 feet per second, or about 55 miles an 
hour. 

Still, this velocity would not be sufficient 
for a very long throw, and it is to the sharp 
motion of the wrist, and probably also of the 
fingers, that the extra velocity realised by a 
good thrower is due. To make a cricket ball 
travel through calm air, when projected at 
the most favourable angle of elevation, so 
that it shall fall a hundred yards from the 
hand, requires a starting velocity of about 
112 feet per second, or about 75 miles an 
hour. It may be taken, therefore, that a 
good thrower causes the fingers to move 
about 30 feet per second faster than the 
bowler moves the hand without using wrist 
or finger action. 

Having now got the required velocity, the 
thrower has to project the ball at the most 
favourable angle of elevation. How is this to 
be arrived at? It is all very well to reply 
“ By long practice’”’—but luncheon is not 
over yet, and we have time to think over the 


Two Centimes. 


One Centime. 


Reverse similar, but a string of dots substitute! for the laurel-wreath for the sake of 


Whether ever again the lilies or the eagle shall be seen on the coins 
of La Belle France we cannot tell; but we may all join in the hope 
that wise government, and true progress, and prosperity may long 
bless our neighbours, and that the unique history of a century of so 
much soffering and violent change may never be repeated in the 


experience of any people. 


(THE END.) 


' reasoning which will lead us to the same 


result. Everybody knows that the attraction 
of the earth, briefly known as g, causes bodies 
to fall at an increasing rate, so that after 
dropping for one second they have acquired 
a velocity of about 32 feet per second, after 
falling during two seconds they are moving 
at 64 feet per second, after falling during 
three seconds at 96 feet per second, and sc 
on. Supposing that Bonner held the cricket 
ball in the air eight feet from the ground. 
and let it drop, it would fall for very nearly 
seven-tenths of a second before it touched 
the ground. Supposing he held it four feet 
from the ground, it would take just a quarte: 
of a second to fall. If he took it into his 
head to roll the ball along the Pavilion table 
four feet high, it would still take a quarte: 
of a second to reach the floor after falling of 
the edge of the table. If Turner picked i: 
up and bowled it back along the table, givin 
it a velocity of 80 feet per second, the bal 
would still reach the ground in a quarter o 
a second after passing the edge of the table 
but instead of falling straight down it wouk 
touch the floor at a spot (nearly) 20 fee 
from the edge of the table, so that its motion 
after losing the support of the table, woul 
be compounded of two motions, a forwar 
one imparted by Turner, and a downwan 
one imparted by gravity. Please to observ 
the word “nearly” in a parenthesis jus 
above, and remark that though the ball lef 
Turner’s hand with a velocity of 80 feet pe 
second, a little of that speed will be los 
owing to the friction of the table and the re 
sistance of the air. This latter, the atmc 
spheric resistance, offers great difficulty t 
mathematicians, and though it must be take: 
into account when the complete calculation 
are made out, it will be convenient to consi 
der first of all what would happen to th 
cricket ball if projected at various angle 
merely under the influence of Bonner an 
gravity—it is to be hoped that the famou 
Australian will not object to the associatio: 
—that is to say, in vacuo. 

It will be at once perceived, after the tab] 
experiment, that if Bonner throws the ba 
én vacuo in a direction level with the eartk 
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keeping his hand eight feet high, which is 
about as much as even he can do, and im- 
parting a velocity of 112 feet per second to 
the ball, that it will travel forward, gradually 
falling, for a period of seven-tenths of a 
second, striking the ground just over seventy- 
eight feet away, or only twenty-six yards. 
Itis necessary, therefore, in order to throw 
a long distance, to project the ball in a direc- 
tion above that parallel to the ground. But 
how much above? It must be considered 
that the higher the direction given to the 
ba!l, the less is its velocity in the line of the 
object aimed at. When it was thrown level 
with the ground its velocity was all utilised 
in the direction of the object, but gravity 
pulled it down too soon. Throwing it 
upwards keeps it longer from striking the 
ground, but if the direction is continually 
raised till the ball is thrown straight up over- 
head, it wil) come down again in the same 
place, and the throw will measure nothing 
along the ground toward the object. In this 
vase, still neglecting the air, the ball, start- 
ing vertically upwards, will rise against the 
increasing retardation of gravity for three 


and a half seconds, and then fall again for ° 
‘ small enough for her to complete it in a little 


three and a half seconds. Its height at suc- 
ive seconds will be as follows: 1st (112 


3rd (336-144=) 192 feet; at three and a 
ualf seconds it attains its highest point, viz. : 
392-196 =) 196 feet; 4th (448-256 =) 192 
5th (560-400 =) 160 feet; 6th (672 
) 96 feet; 7th (784-784=) 0; so 
hat in seven seconds it returns to the hand 
of the thrower ; the first number in the brac- 
ets shows the height the ball would reach if 
tavity did not act on it, and. the second 
‘amber shows the retardation due to gravity, 
ae difference being, of course, the actual 
eight of the ball. It is noticeable that the 
all falls through each point on its return 
varney, after an interval of time from reach- 
1g its maximum height equal to that occupied 
etween the same point and its maximum 
eight on its ascent; thus, as it loses velocity 
radually when rising, so it acquires it again 
* exactly the same rate when falling, and 
vaches the thrower’s hand at the same speed 
3 it left it at, and occupies the same time in 
sing as in falling. 
Bat it must be remembered that this cal- 
uation is based on the supposition that 
ere is no atmospheric resistance. What 
iH be the effect of the air? Roughly, the 
fect of the air will be that the velocity of 
< ball will be reduced more quickly when 
is ascending, so that it will not rise so 
gh; and on descending the velocity will 
t be acquired so quickly; so that it will 
t reach the hand of the thrower at quite so 
zh a speed as it left at. It will, therefore, 
se a little longer to come down than it took 
go up. 
Now take a fishing rod and line with a 
at on it. Hold the straight rod at any 
zle you like, and consider it represents the 
th that would be taken by the ball when 
own, supposing gravity not to act. Sup- 
se the relation between the length of the 
!and the velocity of the ball to be such 
it the ball would travel the length from 
‘t to point in one second ; move the float to 
osition on the line distant 16 feet from the 
nt of therod. Then at whatever angle the 
\ is held the float represents the position 
the ball one second after leaving the hand. 
Yeturning to Bonner's throw, if the rod be 
feet long, and the velocity of the ball be 
: feet per second, it will travel to the point in 
eighth part of a second, during which time 
vity will have pulled it down a quarter of a 
t, s0 that the float should be placed 3 inches 
n the point of the rod. As was seen when 
ball was thrown straight up, gravity soon 
as the upper hand and brings the ball 


162) 96 feet; 2nd (224—64=) 160 feet; , 


down again to the surface of the earth, 
especially as it is assisted by the retardation 
due to atmospheric resistance. But it is not 
ditticult by the exercise of a little imagination 
to suppose the velocity so enormously in- 
creased that the ball would pass out of the 
envelope of air surrounding us and become 
subject only to gravity, just as in the suppo- 
sition we have been compelled to make. If 
our imagination has placed the velocity high 
enough the ball would then become a small 
satellite to our earth, and imitate the moon 
in its course round us; for the moon is but a 
big ball which has a velocity of about 3,500 
feet per second,* and which is always trying 
to move in a straight line along the fishing 
rod, but is perpetually pulled towards the 
earth by gravity, so that it describes (approxi- 
mately) a circle round it. Supposing now 
that a tremendous meteoric stone met the 
moon and checked her velocity, it is easy to 
see that she would take longer to travel the 
length of the fishing rod, and gravity would 
pull her down farther in proportion; she 
would therefore reduce the size of the circle 
in which she travels till equilibrium was 
again restored; that is, till the circle was 


less time than before. It would not do for 
her to complete it in exactly the same time as 
before, because, being nearer the earth, gravity 
would act upon her with inc.eased power. 

Supposing the meteorite to catch her up 
and strike her behiad, as in the case of a 
leg-ball hit very tine past the wicket-keeper 
standing back, her velocity would be in- 
areased, and her circle enlarged. 

But still we have not determined at what 
angle of elevation we are to project our 
cricket ball so as to make it drop as far off 
as possible. Bonner does not take quite so 
long to think about it when he shies the ball 
up to the wicket. Well, the calculation is 
rather a difficult one; but its result may be 
easily understood. Hold the rod so that the 
butt rests on the ground, and the float hang- 
ing on the line from the point of the rod 
just reaches the ground. Measure the num- 
ber of feet between the float and the point, 
and also between the float and the butt, and 
multiply these two numbers together; when 
the rod is at such an angle that the product of 
these two numbers is the greatest, then that 
angle is the one at which the ball should be 
thrown to attain the greatest range. If the 
rod is a 14-foot one, then move the float 
to a position on the line about 1 inch short 
of 10 feet from the point, and hold the rod 
(which must be straight) so that butt and 
float just touch the ground. It will be found 
that the distance from the butt to the float 
is also about an inch short of 10 feet. The 
rod therefore is halfway between being hori- 
zontal and being vertical—between lying down 
and standing up. Trial will show that the 
maximum product of the two measured 
lengths is thus obtained.t 

But this only gives the angle of elevation 
when we leave the resistance of the air out 
of the question. This is an extremely difti- 
cult part of the problem, for though a great 
number of costly experiments have been car- 


ried out in England and in other countries | 


for the purpose of determining atmospheric 
retardation, no definite laws have yet been 
discovered, and it is only by laborious cal- 


culations, taking small parts of the ars of | 


flight at a time, that the ranges of projectiles 
can be predicted. A fresh impetus was lately 


® Neglecting the annual revolution round the sun. 
+ The equation to the curve is y otane — 


_ 7" ___ where e = angle of clevation and e=velocity. 
20? vos *e 
Qe 


¢, or, to sult the illus- 


The range 4 is therefore "5! 
9 


* 
tration in the text, 2"" sine e cose. 
9 


given to the inquiry when the Government 
fired one of the most powerful of the Wool- 
wich guns at Shoeburyness at high angles, 
and obtained a range of no less than 124 
miles, but at present it is only possible to 
give an approximate result. A ball projected 
tn vacuo at 112 feet per second at 45° eleva- 
tion would range 392 feet. To obtain the 
maximum length of throw in the air, it should 
leave the hand at an elevation of about 35°, 
and with the same velocity of 112 feet per 
second at starting would range about 100 
yards. 

So much for the elevation which Bonner 
has practically discovered long before we 
have; now, what about the direction? The 
day is calm, and right in front of us is the 
wicket we wish to hit. How are we to aim? 
Probably we shall do no injustice to the tall 
Australian if we conjecture that he would 
reply, ‘“‘ Why, aim straight at it, of course!” 
And no doubt for the amount of accuracy re- 
quired by cricketers he would be quite right ; 
but when we are thinking a matter out, it is 
well to think it out thoroughly; and a little 
reflection will show that it would not be 
right for us to aim exactly at the stumps. 
Suppose we are standing due south from the 
wicket, and therefore that the ball has to fall 
on 8 spot due north from us. 

The earth rotates on its axis once in 
twenty-four hours, and, being approximately 
24,000 miles in circumference, it is evident 
that a person standing on the Equator is 
carried round at the rate of 1,000 miles an 
hour, while a person standing about eight 
miles from the Pole is carried round at the 
rate of only one mile an hour, and a person 
at the Pole merely revolves on the same 
spot. The ball in the hand of the thrower 
of course partakes of the motion given to 
the thrower by the earth. Hence, when the 
thrower in this hemisphere throws due 
north, the spot he throws from is travelling 
faster from west to east than the spot he 
throws to, and he will throw therefore a 
little too much to the right. For similar 
reasons he will also throw too much to the 
right when he throws due south. 

In the southern hemisphere, however, this 
is reversed; and when Bonner learnt his 
cricket in Australia he threw a little too 
much to the left when throwing at all to the 
north or at all to the south. Bonner would 
probably say that he never perceived it, and 
that he generally found he threw pretty 
straight; and he would add that at any rate 
there is none of this bother about throwing 
due east and west. 

Well, it may be admitted that he ig right 
enough as regards his throwing pretty 
straight; but he is wrong about east and 
west, except when he is crossing the line on 
the voyage. It has been shown how gravity 
pulls the ball down, and it always pulls it 
towards the centre of the earth; that is to 
say, the path described by the tall lies ina 
plane passing through the centre of the 
earth. The circle made by this plane in 
cutting the surface of the earth is called a 
“great circle.” Now look at the cricket 
ball. The equatorial seam between the rows 
of stitches is plainly to be seen, and if we 
were to draw lines round the ball parallel to 
the equatorial seam we should bedrawingthem 
east and west, and the planes passing through 
them would not pass through the centre of 
the ball, but would cut off round slices, which 
would be smaller and smaller in diameter 
as they approach the pole. Thus, a person 
throwing from east to west in this hemi- 
sphere throws a little too much to the left, 
and if throwing from west to east a little too 
much to the right; the conditions being ex- 
actly reversed in the southern hemisphere. 
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Correspondence. 


TrXActouR.—In the “Lawn Tennis Annual,” published 
at the “ Ficld Office, corner of Wellington Street, 
Strand, you will find a list of cluba Write to the 
Secretaries fcr particulars of the method of election. 


One or Tex.--The “on demand” in the inscription 
stamps yonr treasure at once ay a “token.” It is uot 
a “coin” at ull. 

OrxgGoN.—For particulars as to the Natal Mounted 
Police apply to the Agent-Generul for South Africa, 
Victoria Street, x.w. 

G. Coopen.—The third volume has been out of print 
for years, 

Porrmer.—An “Oll Scotch Mother” very kindly 
writes to us from Glisgow to say that “ porridze 
ought, in her opinion, to be boiled twenty minutes, 
no more or less, Put on two breakfast cups of water ; 
when almost boiling stir in a good handful of meal, 
letting it trickle through the fingers slowly ; add a 
saltapoon of sult: boil twenty minutes very elowly ; 
‘lish and sup with sweet or butter milk,” 


Recest Rew We have had a lengthy series of 
articles on switmning, and another series on stufling 
birds. Both ure at present out of print; but will 
appear in“ Vutdoor Games.” 

Dnagoos Granny, -Wait till yon are three years oller 
and then apply at the nearest post office for a free 
copy of the Government pamphlet giving dircetions 
as to joining te army, Lancers ure armed with 
swords as well ats lanes, 

Woop Tenxin. There is a Turners Company in the 

nf Landen, A letter adlresset © The Clerk, 
ompany, Tandon, Be.” Would procure you 
st prizes offered, ete. 


Stamre (1. 1. G. Anderson).—About 40,900, No col- 
ection of less than 1,u00 stamps can be consilercd i 
particularly yexsl one. 


Fun Cnoss. The derivation of marmalade from the 
Mary Queen of Scots incident. is practically the one 
we gave. It ix the oldest and newest of the deriva- 
tions. The quince theory belongs to the mildle 
period, and did not hold its ground, thongh it should 
be rememberel that the French form is marmelaie, 
which certainly looks like a form of marmelon. 


A Trrvonaxt,--Yonr verses do not please. The feet 
timp and the rhyme collapees. To make “ocean” 
rhyme to“ +tern you would have to spell it “@-shern, 
and that is not permissible at present, though it may 
be in the “ fouctik phuture.” 


G. R—Your best way is to get o shilling guide 
“the universit you wis to go to, and pick out the 
information for yourself. Good guides to both Oxford 
and Cambridge are sold by Macmillan and Co., Bed- 
ford Street, Strand. 


H. Sraocix.—Address your letter to “The Command- 
ing Officer,” giving the name of the ship. At the 
sume time it i as well to remark that there are no 
training-shipe for offers of the Royal Navy in the 

lersey. 

Gyuxastem (H. J. Ford) —There isa chapter on bnili- 
ing and fitting a gymnasium in “ Indoor Games. 
originally appeared as an article in these pages in 4 
number long since out of print. 


Hssana (W. Mend and Others).—The plume of tl 


13th Husvars is white; that of the 19th is white 
that of the 2uth is crimson ; that of the 21st white. 

Exectrox.—We have as many articles on electricity as 
we shall require for some years. 

A. E. H.—Send your letter adiresced “The Secretary, 
‘Loudon Model Yacht Club, Kensington Gardens, w- 

G_ eH. Wits0ox.—We have had articles on “ Fishing: 
Tackle, and How to Muke it,” but they are now out 
of print. They will probably be reprinted in“ Gut- 
door Sports.” 

CrysTaL—Yon can get. roctrope pictures of Perry 


aud Co. Holborn Viaduct, &¢, und of most toy- 
sellers, 


vINNERTOS.- Catalogues of birds’ eges are soll 
ural history shops.” stteh as that kept | 
yn, in Museum Street, Oxtord Street. 


he sketch x that of a poor sper 
men of Products, one of the charueteristic fo-sils of 
the Carboniferous Limestone. 


Artucnr S.—TRore a hole in a flower-pot just below the 
rim, making it about a quarter of an inch in diameter. 
Then puta cork inthe bottom hole of the tlowe 
pot, and fill the pot with water, Place a suncer over: 
the top, and turn the arrangement upside down, 
that the pot full of water stands in the saucer, The 
saucer will remain full of clear water so long as the 
pot contains a supply. 


Timpnorociet.—There are several public 
te stamp-coliveting, | One of them ix “The Stamp 
Advertiser.” published monthly, price 67., obtainable 
of C, J. Phillips, 28, Spring Road, Edgtxcton, iru 
jugham. Another is “The Stamp News,” price 
monthly. obtainable of Buhl and Co., 11, Queen 
toria Street, Rey 

Mornixn’s Joy.—Get a book, Mr. Gill, of 170, Strand, 
publisl cy a sigyenny book on “ Macramé Lace,” and 
a shilling one on “ Printing for Amateurs.” He’ sends 
all books carriage paid ou receipt of publishel price, 


Cooke and + 
Fossi, HUNTEn 


80 you have no trouble about postage. It woul 
be well to ask for a list of his books at the sam 
time. 

Gowp-Firw, ETc, (A. Conder).—Thanks for your not 
as to pressing flowers between cotton-wool instead 0 
botanical paper. Your gold-fish item we quote: 
“The remedy you gave was to let a tap drop on tl 
fish, I lave found it a very goad cure to let the tu: 
run, at the same time sprinkling fine sand on the fis! 
so that us the sand is washed off it takes the particle 
of slime with i 


H. R—Your information is twenty years behind ¢! 
vou will read Isaac Taylor's “ Origin of 11 

‘ou will find that your Aryan migrat. 
ot now generally 


‘he articles on Juggling are out of print i 
mart and volume form, but you will find them now 1 
“Indoor Games” ‘There was no more etching. 


James Cann and OTiHERs, -* The Lest of the Puladin- 
was translated and freely adapted by a member < 
our staff from the Pres of Monsieur Deslys. )) 
special arrangement. It is not published fn’ Ine 
form, We know of no other books by M. Deis 
but Mesers, Hachette anil inform you on the eu. 
ject. 

Renee. -The stamp should be J dates as 8 Gibralt: 
one. We are much obliged for the information 7 
galing the © Weekly) Examiner” publishing «c 

weare helpless in matte 

“The Americans can e| 


copyright in this © 
have sim in theirs 


nathorship. 
A gee trip is from Armndel to Alton, thes t 
and on throngh Godalming to Gut 
Dorking, Tunbridge Wells, and Canterbury, Aton 
hance map is the best guide; the Ginch ones t=. 
the best # you can afford it; if not, take the ine! 


W.R. Goin. For tonnage add the yacht's beam i 
inches to her length on the water line In inches, 

mount by itself, multiply that result 
ide by 1730 to find the measurement: 
«ting tind the aren of your sails by uri 
mensuration, unutiply the amount in inche: 
wtet-line in iuehes, ad divide by 7000. ‘TI. 
je gives you the number .f “sail tons." See “Che 
for Beginners” in our “ Indoor Gamea.” 


F. Browx.— The matter was strictly a personal on 
and of interest only tw yourself: and we de 1 
auswer such questions, owing to the interval th: 
Inust necessarily elapse before these answers eppel 
in print. 


sasdeme 


No, 624.—Vol. XIII. ee ieee 


GEORGE FREEBORN: SAILOR, 
EXILE, AND FIRST PARSON 
OF AURORA ISLAND. 


By Rey. A. Baker, M.A., RN. 


#SHIP CTIVE SERVICE 
AND BY -THE CUTTING-OUT OF 
ERALDA. 
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(rae MurcHMore seemed at first 
J astounded by my unexpected re-ap- 
pearance ; but quickly recovering himself, 
he rang his bell violently, and ordered 
Gonsalvo to bring some o’ that gude 
claret that came from the wreck, and 
bade me sit down and relate my adven- 
tures. When I recounted my sufferings 
in captivity, he exclaimed, “Ay, puir 


fellow; I know woeel tha wadna be ower | 


ceevil to any English body, when they 
treat their ain flesh and bluid like puir 
savages. I'm thinkin’ it’s well ye were 
ower canny to offer any resistance, or yo 
wadna be here now I reckon.” When I 
told him of my wonderful escape, he 
chuckled violently and rubbed his hands 
with delight. “Weel done, mon, weel 
done; ‘deed, but that were a gude thought 
to put ye under the protection o’ the 
*  wephe Devil was sick, 
The Deevil a monk wad be; 
The Decvil got well, 
‘The Decvil a monk was he.” 


“ Weel,’ continued he; “ whar's this 
canny auld Hail Columbia body ? Whar’s 
his bit barkie lyin’? wa munn a let him 
rin short o’ claret. Ain gude turn de- 


serves anither; and so wa’ll send him a 

- dizen or twa later on. 
I mun just acquaint the commander-in- 
chief of yer arrival; he were no best 
pleased that ye exceeded yer instructions, 
and talked aboot courts-martial and sic- 
like things. Take my advice, laddie, 
and dinna begin to excuse yersel; put 
yersel in the wrang, as ye undoubtedly 
were. Throw yersel upon his mercy, and 
I mak nae doot ye'll come off wi’ naethin’ 
but a reprimand.” 

My arrival was duly reported, and in 
the course of a day or two I received a 
signal to repair on board the O'Higgins, 
and was speedily in the hero's presence. 
It would be idle, nay, impertinent to set 
down here the manner in which I was 
received by that prince among suilors; 
suffice it to say that, mindful of the gude 
Scot's sage advice, I offered not a syllable 
of excuse for my misdeeds, took the sound 


rating that was given me, and then, at ! 


the admiral's bidding, related my story, 
which proved so entertaining to his lord- 
ship that I was invited to continue it 
over the luncheon-table. After the meal, 
the admiral handed me an appointment 


to serve in the flagship herself; so that | 


now I bade adieu to the Esperanza, 
only too proud to have the honour of 
serving under the immediate eye of so 
distinguished o seaman. 


As it is not my purpose to be the his- ' 


torian of this memorable war, but merely 
to relate my own personal adventures 
therein, I shall now pass over a period of 
some months, merely remarking by the 
way that the unfortunate accident to 
the O'Higgins, on January 9, 1820, pre- 
vented my taking any very active part in 
that brilliant action the capture of Val- 
divia. { 


To my great disappointment. we were | 


only able to close after all the hard 
fighting was over. I was present, how- 
ever, at the desperate engagement on the 
island of Chiloe, when we were defeated 
by an army of devotees led on by their 
priests, each carrying in one hand a | 
lance, and in the other a crucifix. No- , 
thing could exceed the courage and devo- : 
tion of the eneiny, and after some very | 


But now, laddie, ; 


| Cochrane, 


severe fighting we were compelled to 
retire. 

Later in the same year, however, we 
were more fortunate. After seven months 
of comparative inaction we again put to 
sea with the intention of once more at- 
tacking Callao. A splendid frigate, the 
Esmeralda, magnificently armed, and 
with a valuable treasure on board, was at 
that time lying in the harbour. 
Cochrane determined, if possible, to cap- 
ture this noble vessel. 

The audacity of the enterprise will be 
fully understood when I say that the 


| fleet was covered by shore batteries 
mounting no less than three hundred ; 
_ pieces of cannon, and that the Esmeralda 


herself lay in the rear of a strong boom 


| with chain moorings, and was further | 


protected by blockships and a flotilla of 
twenty-seven gunboats. 

The admiral, after much anxious con- 
sideration, determined to attack by night, 
and November 5 was chosen for the 
attempt. Lord Cochrane issued a stirring 
address to his men; 
muster by divisions, and asked for volun- 
teers. Every man came forward. One 


hundred and sixty seamen and eighty , 


marines were selected and told off to 
seventeen boats, one of which I had the 
honour of commanding. 


o’clock on that eventful night—the spec- 
tucle of some two hundred and fifty men 
clad in white, embarking in strict silence, 
looking more like an army of ghosts than 
a band cf determined heroes bent on 
glory or content to die. Orders were 


given in hushed tones, as well as last - 


instructions in case anything should 
happen, and with mufiicd oars we stole 
away into the pitch-dark night on an 


errand which, under many a person little | 


less qualified to lead men than was Lord 
would have seemed sheer 
insanity. 

All hearts beat high with hope! but 
how thronged was the silence with im- 
petuous voices from home which would 
brook no denial of their right to be heard! 


so vividly before the eves of my mind 
that I could have almost spoken to her 
with my lips and heard her answer me 


; again. The sweet, brief vision soon faded 


into the stern reality of war. 

The boom was reached in due course, 
and fortunately there was a small open- 
ing through which we were enabled to 
pass. Here the admiral’s launch came 
into collision with a guard-boat ; but the 
occupants were promptly secured, and 
being threatened with instant death if 
they made the slightest noise, they judged 
discretion to be the better part of valour, 
and did not offer any resistance. 

There lay the Esmeralda in happy 
oblivion of the fate which speedily awaited 
her, ‘The hands had been piped down, 
and only a few lamps were twinkling 
here and there. In another few moments 
she was surrounded by our boats, and a 
determined foe was swarming in every 
direction up her sides. 
complete. 

Lord Cochrane, however, paid dearly 
for his temerity ; as he was boarding the 
ship by the main-chains he was knocked 
down, in the first place, by a blow from 
& seaman’s musket, 
second and much more serious wound by 


Lord | 


caused them to | 


; and win, or perish gloriously. 


The surprise was | 


ing back on one of the tholepins of 
his boat. Nothing daunted, he re-as- 
cended the side, receiving a third wound 
in the thigh, which he calmly bound up 
with his handkerchief, and retained the 
command throughout the action. 

And a very sharp action it was; for 
about a quarter of an hour the fighting 
was desperate, the decks were slippery 
with blood. The crew made a most 
gallant stand, contesting every inch of 
space, from the forecastle to the quarter- 
deck. Three times they had to be 
charged, and at last, when it became too 
evident that there was no chance of sav- 
ing the ship, many of these brave fellows 
preferred jumping into the sea to the risk 
of capture on board. 

The Spaniards on shore were now 
guilty of the shocking inhwnanity of 
opening fire from their batteries on the 
Esmeralda. Lord Cochrane, however. 
had foreseen this danger and provided 
against it; it had not escaped his notice 
that two foreign men-of-war which lay 
at that time in the harbour hoisted every 


| evening lights of a particular colour, from 


which he rightly inferred that they had 
been advised to do so as a precaution 
against a night attack. He now hung 
out a similar light from the Esmeralda 


‘ which he had caused to be prepared in 
I shall never forget the scene at ten , 


the event of this very emergency. The 
ruse was completely successful. The 
enemy were puzzled, ceased to fire at the 
Esmeralda, and actually directed their 
artillery on the two neutral ships. Several 
other prizes were now added to the 
Esmeralda, and the whole enterprise was 
crowned with the most glorious suc- 
cess. 

During this memorable action I had 
several narrow escapes. My cutlass was 
more than once knocked out of my hand, 
and I was in continual danger from open 
hatchways below, or from splinters or 
falling spars from above. On one occasion. 
a round shot from the batteries passed 
through the ship’s side within about two 
inches of my head. My boat's crew, 


; however, backed me up splendidly ; and 
For that short half hour I had my mother | 


though we had five killed and seven 
wounded out of our small number, we 


; managed to contribute a very fair share 


to the success of the expedition. When 
T look back upon that never-to-be-forgot- 
ten scene, the awful carnage, the clash of 
arms, the starlit sky clouded with smoke 
hanging in dense masses, illumined every 
moment by the lurid flashes from the 
guns; when I call to mind the cheers and 
counter cheers, the groans of the wounded, 
the wails of the dying; the rolling of the 
drums, the ringing of bells in the city, 
mingled with the roar of the cannon from 
the heights above, and all the varied 
sounds of an excited multitude intent on 
the business of war, I am filled with 
wonder at the way in which we were 
enabled to completely sink ourselves, to 
have but one thought, to press onward 
It is ever 
so with true men ranged on the side of 
right. 

“Thrice is he armed that hath his 
quarrel just.” I have seen soldiers, and 
sailors too, previous to an action, appar- 
ently quite unmanned. I have seen tears 
shed on the quarterdeck, or in the ranks. 


| while we have been waiting for the first 
and sustained ao | 


shot, or the order to advance. But once 
let the action begin, and these very men 
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have ever been first and foremost, ready 
to conquer, ready to die. By such brave 
men was the Esmeralda won. 

A few days afterwards the admiral sent 
for me. I found him in his sleeping- 
cabin, still in much pain from his wounds, 


one of which proved a constant and fruit- | 


ful source of suffering to him until the 
end of his life. He motioned me to sit 
down by the couch on which he was lying, 
and then proceeded to compliment me 
very highly on the part I had taken in the 
late affair, saying how much he wished 
he had a better prospect of promotion for 
me. ‘“ However,” said he, “I will do all 


THE BUTTERFLY 
A STORY OF 


Author of © A Strange Epidemic," * The Last of the Great Anks,” 


‘iy their way to Heyward’s Hill, Jack 
and Funibois kept a sharp look-out 
for specimens. They chased several com- 
mon “ Garden Whites,”’ in the hope that 
they would turn out to be rare “ Haw- 
thorns,” or ‘“ Bath Whites.” A closer 
acquaintance with the objects pursued, 
however, led them to abandon the chase. 
As Funibois said : 

“What is the use of catching common 
things ? We must have rare ones or none. 
Now Muggins major has a book, he is 
sure to make fun of us if we give him a 
chance. And if we take nothing back but 
‘Meadow Browns’ and ‘Kitchen Garden 
Whites,’ he'll laugh and sneer for n 
week.”’ 

No capture was effected until they 
reached the river, where a prize awaited 
them. As they passed a large bed of 
yellow-blossomed “flags” Jack gave a 
whoop, and, followed by his companion, 
dashed along the river-bank in pursuit of 
a large purplish butterfly with yellow- 
bordered wings. So also did another 
creature, a far more deadly foe—none 
other than a large blue dragon-tly. In 
vain the poor butterfly changed its course, 
now turning to the right, now to the left; 
the dragon-fly seized it, and doubtless 
would speedily have devoured it had not 
Jack’senet brought both itself and its 
victim to the ground. 

“This is something like a start,” said 
Funibois exultantly, dropping on his 
knees and inserting his hand beneath the 
gauze. “A case of the biter bitten, and 
no mistake.” 

Both insects were instantly killed by 
pinches beneath and behind the wings, 
the most humane method of despatching 
specimens. While Funibois was engaged 
in extricating the butterfly and its vora- 
cious enemy from the net, and killing 
them, Jack had prepared a couple of the 
cork-lined pen-boxes. ‘Then, sticking a 
pin through the dragon-fly’s thorax, he 
fixed it to the cork. When the butterfly 
had been similarly secured, the boys sat 
down to examine and classify their prizes, 
aided by the Doctor’s illustrated book, 
which Jack had brought with him. 


in my power for you. I have much plea- 
sure in handing you your commission as 
lieutenant, and at the same time your 
appointment to the command of one of 
our prizes, the gun-vessel Matador. Seo 
that you are very careful to continue to 
perform the duties allotted to you with 
the same pluck and attention to orders 
which has of late so distinguished your 
| conduct. 
yet, and we shall need to maintain the 
most vigilant watch, lest we lose the 
advantages which we have gained.” 

i Thus did I find myself captain of my 
own ship, with sixty-four men under 


SCHOOL AND 


By AsHmorE R 


CHAPTER IV.--THE “ PURPLE EMPERORS.” 


“ The dragon-tly doesn’t belong to the 
Lepidoptera, so it is useless to look for it 
here,” said Jack, turning over the pages. 
“ Its scientific name is Libella.” 

“Just so,” remarked Funibois, “and 
the butterfly doesn't belong to the Libella 
family, but it would have done if we 
hadn't been on the spot.” 

* How so?" 

“Oh, just as the young lady of Niger 
belonged to the tiger—because the beast 
was outside her. You know—— 

“There was a young Tely of N 
Who went for a ride on a tiger; 
They returned from that ride, 
With the lady inside, 
And a smile on the fave of the tiger. 
Can’t imagine a smile on the dragon- 
fly's face, though. There’s no room for 
it; it’s all eyes. Perhaps it would have 
winked, and left the smile to the tiger. 
Well—what do you make of it?” 

“ From its colour and flat body, I fancy 
it is a * Depressed dragon-fly.’ That is 
as near as L can make out. So now for 
the butterfly. Here we are! * Wings :— 
centre, deep purplish brown, two borders. 
Inside border, a glossy black spotted with 
pale blue. Outside border, pale yellow.’ 
Does that agree?” 

“ Exactly, in every particular.” 

“Then it’s a ‘ Camberwell Beauty,’ and 
very rare. Hero it is in the book.” 

Funibois looked at the illustration, and 
leapt to his feet with a wild whoop of 
delight. 

The yell was immediately answered by 
another of unmistakable Irish origin, a 
piercing “ Hurroo!"’ and Tim and Sap- 
ington appeared from behind the bed of 
tall yellow flags. 

“Shure, now, what have ye got, any- 
how?” cried Tim, running up with his 
towel flap-net across his shoulder. 

“A ‘Camberwell Beauty’ and a blue 
dragon-fly,”” Jack replied. Funibois could 
not. He was rolling on the turf in a con- 
vulsion of laughter caused by the comical 
appearance cut by Tim and his novel 
butterfly-net. 

“Don't let him go near it,” he cried, 
“he'll be washing the ‘Beauty’ and 


The war is by no means over | 


my command. How proud I felt, and 
how often I vowed to myself that, come 
what might, no ship should be cleaner, 
none more smart than mine; and that-I 
would be the foremost in the breach when- 
ever duty called us to deeds of daring 
and self-sacrifice like the cntting out of 
the Esmeralda. I was soon put to the 
test. Adventures were before me by the 
side of which my experiences in Lima 
were but insignificant child’s play. These 
must be related in the next chapter, with 
which I must bring to a close my adven- 
tures in this war. 
(To be continued.) 


HUNTERS : 
COUNTRY 


LIVE. 


The Speckled Giant,” “ That Little Jackdaw," ete. 


wiping it dry with that towel if you do. 
What is Sappy carrying ? Curling irons ? 
Ha, ha, ha! Tim is going to catch the 
butterflics, and when they have been 
washed and properly dried, Sappy will 
cul their hairs nicely and put them to 
ed.” 

“The ould book says they are not to 
be handled,” Tim explained, “and the 
irons were the only pincers we could get."’ 

“Pincers for butterflies!" screamed 
Funibois. “Are you sure you're not 
after hornets and wasps ?” 

“Shure, no; but if we catch a hornet 
we'll cur] his hair for him. Now let us 
look at your ‘ Camberwell Beauty.’ ” 

Jack having submitted his prize to 
Tim's and Sapington’s inspection, the 
quartette moved off in the direction of 
Heyward’s Hill. The path lay through 
the centre of a field sweet with the scent 
of clover and radiant with golden “ cheese- 
cakes.” Here there were brown butter- 
flies in abundance, but our friends paased 
themby. They were common “ Meadow 
Browns,” with no more beauty than the 
plain “ Dingy Skipper.” 

“We don’t want moths,” said Saping- 
ton disdainfully, as a perfect cloud rose 
from a patch of white-blossomed Dutch 
clover. 

“They are not moths,” corrected Jack, 
who had read the Doctor's book to some 
purpose. “ Moths are the nocturnal Lept- 
doptera. You can distinguish them from 
butterflies by observing the antenna, or 
feelers, as they are sometimes called. 
Butterflies’ feelers are clubbed at the 
ends. Moths’ are thread-like, and some- 
times feathery, but never clubbed. I am 
surprised Tim hasn’t taught you the dif- 
ference between moths and butterflies, 
considering the time he has spent study- 
ing the ‘ ould book’ from home.” 

“What a wonderful book it is!" 
exclaimed Funibois, winking at Jack. 
“What remarkable statements it con- 
tains! Now, Tim, you must have learnt 
many astonishing things from it. What 
astonished you most about butterflies?” 

“Yes; it was about caterpillars that 
surprised me the most. Ye know the 
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butterfly lays eggs, and the sun hatches 
them into caterpillars. The first thing a 
young caterpillar does when it’s hatched, 
is to eat up the egg-shells.”” 

“Did you get that from the ould 
book?” 

“Shure an’ I did.” 

“It is true,” said Jack. ‘The Doctor’s 
book says the same thing, and it’s an 

authority.” 
“Go on, Tim,” Funibois continued, 
“ What else did you learn?” 

“Well, as the caterpillar grows, it 
gets too big for its skin, an’ as it has no 
buttons to move, it wriggles out ov it, an’ 
‘hen turns round an’ eats it up, just as it 
did its egg-shell.”” 

“ lakes a meal off its ‘ole clo’ instead 
of selling it to the Jews, eh?” 

“Yes,” Jack replied; “the Doctor’s 
book says it often does so." 

“Tt seems the caterpillar is a very 
economical insect. When its coat gets 
too small to warm its outside, it swallows 
it to warm its inside. Now I know 
what a fellow means when re says he 
wears his clothes as long as two threads 
will hold together,” remarked Funibois. 

An unfortunate yellow butterfly pre- 
vented any further observations on the 
queer habits of caterpillars. It rose from 
a bed of trefoil, and was immediately 
pursued by every butterfly-hunter on the 
spot. It struggled hard for life and li- 
berty, flying rapidly away in as nearly a 
straight line as it could manage. But, as 
Tim expressed himself, four human foes 
were “too manny” for it. F inibois 
caught it in his net, and in less than a 
minute it was a specimen, and securely 
pinned to the cork bottom of a pen-box. 
Its colour was more saffron than yellow, 
‘bordered brown. A reference to the 
coloured plates in the Doctor's book 
showed it to be a “clouded yellow,” 
owning the beautiful scientific name 
of Hdusa, as collectors call it, or, to 
give it its full style and title, Colias 
Edusa. This also was a prize, and a rare 
one. 

From the clover-field the path led 
through a thicket of brambles and gorse 
to the foot of the hill famous for its pig- 
nuts. In high glee the boys climbed to 
its wooded crest; for here, among the 
oaks and elms, they hoped to capture that 
grand prize of the collector, a “ Purple 
Emperor,” perhaps 'two or three. 

Presently they stood on the moss-grown 
bank of the Roman trench that circled the 
summit of the hill, peering up among 
the foliage of the oaks, which is the 
“Purple Emperor’s ” home. Their anxious 
searchings were not immediately re- 
warded. The authority Jack had con- 
sulted heA omitted to mention that this 
monarch of butterflies is generally to be 
seen on the outside of the foliage, and a 
search lasting a quarter of an hour re- 
vealed nothing. 

“Not ‘at home to-day,” said Funibois, 
flinging himself down on the mossy bank. 
"Suppose we call again next Wednesday 
or Saturday afternoon.” 

“Sorra a bit!’ shouted Tim; “here 


he is, bhoys!’ Tim's brogue invariably 
thickened when Tim became excited ; 
now and again it might almost have been 
cut with a knife. 

In less time than it takes to write it the 
“ bhoys ” were gazing in the direction in- 
dicated by Tim’s forefinger, where, on an 
oak bough, full thirty feet from the ground, 
perched an unmistakable “Purple Em- 
peror.”” 

There was the butterfly: here were the 
“bhoys.”” The puzzle was how to get the 
“bhoys,” or one of them, to the butter- 
fly; or, failing thi, tne butterfly to the 
“ bhoys.” 

“Tf the mountain won't come to Ma- 
homet,”’ quoted Funibois. 

“Mahomet won't be able to get to the 
mountain,” added Jack. 

“ Oh, if I had but a thirty-foot pole!” 
cried Tim. 

“ A thirty-foot pole! a thirty-foot pole! 
A kingdom for a thirty-foot pole!” cried 
Funibois, 4 la King Richard at Bosworth 
Field. ‘Now, Sappy, here’s a chance 
to cover yourself with glory; here’s an 
opportunity to win deathless fame, and 
break your neck. Climb the tree and 
creep along the boughs until you get near 
enough to shake the butterfly off.” 

Sapington looked up and shuddered 
visibly. He spake nothing. His thoughts 
were too fearful for utterance. 

Presently the “ Purple Emperor” left 
its perch and soared high in the air until 
it became an almost imperceptible speck. 
Here it engaged in mimic warfare with 
another of its kind which appeared to 
have fallen from the clouds. 

“A thirty-foot pole would be of no use, 
now,” said Jack, mournfully. 

“We would want a balloon,” responded 
Tim. 

“Oh, if I had only brought my kite!" 
Sapington suddenly exclaimed. 

“If you had, what would you do?” 
Funibois asked. 

“Fly it up there, and perhaps when 
they got tired they would settle on it, and 
then I could haul them down.” 

“ Well done, Sappy!”’ roared Funibois. 
“ Who dares say that Sappy is not prac- 
tical 2? Your suggestion, my inventive 
boy, lacks nothing—but the kite and the 
‘settle. ” 

“TI can fetch the kite,” continued 
Sapington, in all seriousness. “It won’t 
take me more than half an hour.” 

“Don’t trouble, my boy. You forget 
that to raise a kite an open space is 
a necessity. How would you get it up 
among these trees ?"” 

“T never thought of the trees.”” 

“What is to be done?” asked Jack, 
flinging himself down on his back so that 
he could view the fluttering combatants 
without cricking his neck. 

“Wait until they get tired and come 
down,” Funibois answered. “Perhaps 
one will kill the other, and then we shall 
get it.” 

“A nice specimen it would be. All 
the paint would be off. But I can see 
that they don’t touch each other. They 
are only at play.” 


Presently the butterflies grew tired, and, 
descending, alighted on two adjacent 
boughs, about twenty feet from the 
ground. 

“Ten feet lower, my beauties,” whis- 
pered Funibois, “and you'll be within 
reach of Tim’s towel, when you will 
stand a good chance of having your wings 
curled with Sappy’s curling-irons.” 

But the “ Purple Emperors” did not 
feel disposed to descend the required ten 
feet. They perched within a short dis- 
tance of each other, with their wings in- 
clined perpendicularly, so as to show the 
lovely orange, white, and brown markings 
of their undersides. Now and again one 
or other would take a turn in the air, re- 
turning in a few seconds to the spot it had 
quitted, whence it appeared to gaze down 
at the boys’ upturned faces, as much as 
to say, “Those who would catch “ Purple 
Emperors"’ must climb, nor fear to fall,” 
to slightly alter Queen Bess’s famous 
observation to Sir Walter Raleigh—or 
somebody else—it really doesn’t matter 
whom when the matter itself is doubtful ; 
meaning thereby that if Queen Bess could 
be asked, she would probably deny that 
she said anything of the kind—as the Iron 
Duke did the famous “ Up, guards, and at 
’em!” But this talk of a queen and 
a duke is wandering from the “ Purple 
Emperors.” 

“T don’t quite see the use of waiting 
here all day,” said Jack, lying on the 
broad of his back. ‘“ Who will climb the 
tree and shake the bough ? ” 

“What is it? What are you looking 
at?’ said a voice only too well known 
to the quartette, and the Mugginses, 
major and minor, appeared on the scene, 
the latter carrying the angler’s landing- 
net. 

“Two ‘Purple Emperors,’"’ replied 
Tim. 

“T see them. My! they are whoppers ! 
Why don’t you get them?” 

“ Because we are all too lazy,” replied 
Fanibois. ‘ We want some one to climb 
the tree and creep along the bough and 
shake it. They may fly higher, of course; 
but they may come lower; so now is 
your chance: We all know you are a 
capital climber, Mug, and you have come 
in the very nick of time. We'll give you 
a leg up.” 

Muggins major surveyed the thick 
smooth trunk dubiously. It would be 
necessary to climb much higher than the 
butterflies. The branch on a bough of 
which they had perched sloped down- 
wards. 

“TI know I can climb well enoug®,” he 
said loftily; ‘“but—er—why don’t you 
throw something at them?” 

“ Because they would be sure to return 
where they came from—nearly the top of 
the tree. Come, Muggins, we all know 
you can do it.” 

“Yes, if you try,” added Jack. “If 
you do often make yourself very disagree- 
able, you are not deficient in pluck.’’ 

Thus urged and flattered, Muggins took 
off his coat. 

(To be continued.) 


An Old-Time Christmas Eve. 
(Draen for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by G. H. EDWARDS.) 


e—vtiren day for a row, sir. Couldn't 
B possibly do better than spend a hour 
- two out upon the water this lovely marn- 
g. ?Stonishing what a happetite for dinner 
trip on the hocean gives ye. What d’ye 
“ww, sir?” 
‘I was strolling leisurely down the Rams- 
\te pier on a brilliant September morning, 
ae? an insinuating old boatman came 
jlimg up to me, and spoke these words with 
, air of confidentiality which might well have 
gested years of intimate acquaintance. I 
used before this figure, resembling an erect 
ab in blanket breeches, and glanced from 
= puckered, persuasive countenance to the 


MAROONED ON THE GOODWINS. 
By Hersert Russe. 


blue sea, stretching calm as a sheet of pale 
glass beyond the pier wall. The old waterman 
certainly gave me an idea. Of course! No- 
thing could be better devised to pass a long, 
hot morning, to get away from the turmoil 
and crowds of the land, thana row out upon the 
placid, hazy ocean, with perhaps the luxury 
of a plunge into the translucent brine where 
it ran deep and pure, unvitiated by the swarms 
of cockney excursionists who were bobbing 
about in the surf which fringed the teeming 
line of sands. 
“ Well, what is your charge? ” I inquired, 
| again bringing my eyes to this rugged ’long- 
shoreman’s expectant countenance. 


“Two bob an hour worn’t hurt ye, sir?” 
he replied, half-interrogatively, fishing his 
hands from out of his capacious breeches’ 
pockets as though it were just possible he 
might presently want to use them. 

“ Well, you may get your boat ready. Bring 
her over to yonder steps, will you?” and 
I indicated a convenient place for embarka- 
tion. 

He bustled away, whilst I descended to the 
water's edge; and a few moments later his 
little boat came floating alongside, with the 
old chap in her standing up and facing for- 
wards as he dexterously mancuvred with 
his paddles to lay her close. I stepped into 
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the stern-sheets of the Lovely Duck—for such 
was the name engraven upon a scroll in the 
backboard—and the boatman shoved off. He 
plied his sculls leisurely, talking much, and 
frequently dropping an oar to point out some 
such object as a steam-tug, a lifeboat, a mud- 
dredger, a fishing smack, and the like, as we 
went slowly gliding out of the harbour. 

“I suppose now,” said he, with a calcu- 
lating squint at me, following a prolonged 
smear of his lobster-like brow on the back of 
his hand, when we had got clear of the east 
pier head and out upon the open sea, “ that 
ye ain’t never been so fur as the Good’n 
Sands, sir?” 

“The Goodwin Sands?" I answered. “ No, 
I was never out there.” 

“Never been out there,eh! A wonderful 
place is that there shoal. Land o’ love, to 
think of the number of vessels what's been 
lost there. Why, there’s a great Norwegian 
barque lying ashore there now. Tell ’ee 
what, sir,” he exclaimed with a sudden air of 
earnestness, dropping both sculls to lean to- 
wards me, and counting upon his fingers as 
he spoke, ‘‘ you give me a dozen shilluns, and 
Tl go out there along with ye now. Couldn’t 
possibly have a more suitable day: water 
smooth as a pond, tide werry convenient, and 
you'll be able to get on the identical sands 
themselves, which is as many can't say 
they’ve done ;”” and, as if prepossessed with 
the idea of the treat he proposed for me, he 
fell to pulling with such vehemence that the 
water alongside frothed as tho boat swept 
through it. 

“ But isn’t it rather far for you to row?” 
I asked dubiously. 

“Reether fur?” he answered, relaxing 
nothing of his muscular energy ; ‘a matter 
of better’n seven miles, I allow. But then, 
dorn’t ye see, I ain’t going to row it. See 
that there sail?’’ He indicated with a jerk of 
his chin a little lug that lay furled along the 
thwarts. ‘“There’s a nice little air of wind 
stirring, sufficient for to make the Lovely 
Ducks go keeling along under that bit 0’ can- 
vas when we come to putit up.” 

“ Very well,”’ said I, acquiescing under the 
momentary influence of a desire to view the 
famous Goodwins, though not altogether 
without a secret misgiving at venturing so far 
in such a little boat. 

My laconic reply, however, was quite suffi- 
cient for the old ’longshoreman. He jerked 
his oars inboards out of the rowlocks, expec- 
torated liberally, and fell to bustling about 
with his gear, till presently he had stepped 
a little mast, and, with the most extrava- 
gantly grotesque contortions and simulation 
of excessive labour, hoisted the sail upon it. 

The light canvas filled to the almost im- 
perceptible draught, and I was surprised to 
see how swiftly the water glided past, with 
quite a noisy lapping of it under the bows, 
and a short oily wake stretching away astern. 
The boatman, with a complacent stare at the 
set of his sail, came floundering aft, and, 
shipping the rudder, laid the yoke-lines upon 
my knees, with instructions to luff her up a 
little and then keep her at that ; after which 
the lazy old rascal filled a pipe and sank 
into a posture of supine indolence upon the 
bottom-boards of the boat. However, I pre- 
sently found that his smoking caused him to 
moderate his garrulity, which made me will- 
ing enough that he should remain where he 
was, the more especially as the little craft 
needed scarcely at attention. The land 
xvew into a fairy. picture as we drew out 
from it, a delicate blending of soft verdure 
with the white chalk of the cliffs; and the 
sounds of life came floating off it over the 
polished surface in faint and dreamlike 
echoes. There was a haze hanging upon the 
horizon, through which the distant vessels 
loomed in illusive proportions ; but when I 


pointed to it and asked whether it might not 
be an approaching fog, the boatman replied 
that ‘he allowed ‘tworn’t nothen but heat.” 
“It'll just suit nicely,’ said he presently, 
after he had been regarding me for at least 
a quarter of an hour with embarrassing stead- 
fastness, puffing ruminatively the while. “I’m 
a-thinking that the water ’ll be pretty nigh 
dead low when we gets there, which ‘ll allow 
of your spending some little while ashore. 
This ’ere draught, too, is what we call a 
soldier’s wind—fair both ways. Nothen 
couldn’t be better.” With which lucid ex- 
position he subsided into silence again. 
When we had got out as far as a tall, 
checkered can-buoy, on whose variegated side 
was painted the words “ North Brake,” the 
wind freshened a little, and came with quite 
weight enough to make the boat heel over 
under the increased pressure of her cloths. | 
Whatever might have been the Lovely Duck’s 
faults, she was no sluggard, and the shaling 
noises with which she sheared through the | 
sparkling brine told, as the "longshoreman 
remarked, that she was walking. Yet, in spite 
of this increase of speed, it took us very 
nearly three hours to cover the distance ; 
and when at last the long yellow streak of 
sands lay plain in view ahead of us, I was | 
astonished to observe how we had sunk the 


land into a mere blue, filmy line, vanishing 
into two or three misty blobs as it rounded | 
towards the North Foreland. 

Iran the boat stem on through the little 


fringe of foam that curled upon the margin 
of the shoal, and her nose grounded in the 
soft sand. The waterman lowered the sail 
and invited me to step out. 

“These here Good’ns,” said he, “are a 
werry dangerous place. J dorn't trust ’em; 
and for that reason, sir, whilst you takes a 
run ashore, I'll stop aboard and mind the 
boat, taking care that nothen happens, like 
her flaating away, or filling with water, or 
any other such haccident.” 

“ Well,” thought I, “ there is wisdom in the | 
old chap after all;”’ and telling himI approved | 
of his design, I stepped over the bows and | 
landed upon the damp, yielding sand. 

“Ye’ll find it tirmer further up, sir,”’ cried 
the waterman, pointing with a crooked fore- | 
finger to a sloping ridge some hundred yards | 
inland, as he perceived that with each step I 
sunk to iy ankles. 

I flumped up the incline as speedily as I | 
could, and found that it was as he said; the 
sand was firm enough where it was dry. In- 
deed, no theory is more ludicrous than the 
romantic notion that the Goodwins are a 
quicksand. ‘They were prosaically solid 
enough when I got to that portion of them 
which the sea had left for some while un- 
covered. I climbed upon a little, ribbed 
hillock, which from its superior eminence | 
afforded the best view, and took a survey of 
the desolate scene around. 

The most conspicuous object, and the one 
which immediately attracted my uttention, | 
was the wreck of which the boatman had | 
spoken. The great, gaunt, black hull lay | 
about two hundred yards from me, high and , 
stranded. Her spars were all gone, except | 
the lower foremast, which still stood, with + 
the yard crossed upon it; but, saving the 
shrouds, as naked as when it was first step- | 
ped. I walked leisurely towards her, scan- 
ning every inch of the ground I measured, | 
with 1 know not what foolish thoughts pass- | 
ing in my mind of the countless wealth buried 
in the Goodwins; but I might as well have | 
been perambulating the Ramsgate sands as | 
far as the possibility of discovery in this di- 
rection was concerned. The surface was irre- 
gular. much cut up by the action of the waves, 
with little pools of blue water shimmering 
between the ridges, and green crabs crawling 


amongst the weeds at their bottoms. Yet 


somehow every commonplace object on which 
I gazed seemed to be fraught with a vivid- 
ness of suggestion, inspired, of course, by the 
imagination going to work upon the melan- 
choly traditions of this ocean wilderness. The 
rusty fluke of an anchor, two-thirds buried 
in the sand; a blackened, worm-eaten beam 
. With the tree-nails still sticking out of it; the 
mangled remains of a sailor's tarpaulin hat, 
a salt-whitened sea-boot, were all details to 
which my mind instantly fitted some tale of 
disaster—conjuring up the scene of the very 
terra firma I was now treading when it should 
be submerged beneath the mad, raging waters : 
the roaring breukers careering in avalanches 
of foam athwart the face of the shoal, with 
the additional horror of the darkness of night 
to lend a new dread to the gaze of the mari- 
ner, viewing the terribly near gleam of the 
lightship’s warning beacon, and silently pray- 
ing that the straining fragment of canvas 
aloft in the hooting blackness may hold till 
he has weathered the danger. Peste! I had 
paused in my reverie upon a soft spot, and 
sunk in it till the water drained over my boot- 
tops. 

I approached the wreck close, as she lay 
with her great square stern towards me and 
her bows hove high upon the sand. Upon 
the splintered-remains of the name-board 
across her counter was still decipherable the 
long white letters of her name—“ Blekinge + 
Malmé.” She had doubtlessly been a Scan- 
dinavian timber-trader—a species of craft as 
common to the narrow seas as the barge is 
to the Thames—rigged as a barque, and of 
ubout 400 tons burthen. The sea had cruelly 
maimed her; the yellow metal with which 
she was sheathed had been torn off in whole 
sheets, and hung from her sides in strips; 
her bulwarks were crushed level with the 
deck nearly the whole length of them; and 
as she lay, heeled over on her port bilge, I 
could see that her keel was gone, the rudder 


{ broken, her quarter badly stove, and the 


greater part of her stern beaten completely 
in. I walked leisurely around her, noticing 
that her inclination brought one side of her 
down tolerably close to the sands, and would 
therefore render boarding no very difficult 
task. I paused for a moment under her 
great flaring bows, glancing up at the figure- 
head, which was that of a woman pointing 


| yearningly heavenward with her outstretched 


arm, and somehow that rude symbol appealed 
to me as being wonderfully appropriate. The 
stump of the bowsprit was all that remained 
of that spar, with a great seagull sitting on 
the jagged end of it, pluming its feathers, 
which on catching sight of me uttered a 
hoarse, strange cry and flew noisily away. 

From the sands: into the wreck’s fore- 
channels was a comparatively easy step, and 
hence I scrambled by the aid of the shrouds 
over the rail and on board. The decks pre- 
sented a melancholy scene of wreckage, being 
indeed almost clean swept, save of such 
fittings as the windlass, the pumps, the cap- 
stan, and a short break of topgallant fore- 
castle forward. Great chasms yawned in 
the planks that were yet dark and sodden. 
through which I caught the black gleam of 
water in the hold. The main and mizzen- 
masts were snapped short off. and the Jatter 
lay along the whole length of the vessel in 
an indescribable rafile of canvas and ropes 
and spars. The knowledge that the crew 
had been all saved by the Deal lifeboat en 
abled me to survey this scene of catastrophe 
without a morbid dwelling upon details. ‘Phie 
remains of a green-painted deck-house, in 
which most probably the Jacks had been 
berthed, stood just abaft the foremast. but. 
peeping in, I found the walls of the little 
apartment all crushed and splintered. 

I sat down for a few minutes close inst 
the wheel, being in no hurry to quit a Spec. 
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acle the like of which I might never again 
lave an opportunity of surveying. The boat 
ay hidden from my view behind the little 
1ilock which the reader will remember I 
‘limbed on first landing, but knowing the 
ongshoreman was watching her I had no 
ears for hersafety. The haze I have spoken of 
iad thickened perceptibly; the land was veiled 
oy it, and the horizon narrowed in a vague 
nanner, which yet scarcely suggested any 
liminution of its normal confines. There 
vas a large four-masted steamer thrashing 
lown Channel out behind the Goodwins, and 
‘0 placid was the water that the rhythmic 
vulsation of her engines reached my ears dis- 
inctly. In the north, about three miles off, 
1ung the red hull of the “Gull” lightship; 
yond her again was a vessel towing to sea; 
ind these, with a few smaller craft gently 
vushing through the calm surface, were all 
he sails that were visible. 

I glanced at my watch—half-past one —and 
hought it time to be again making for the 
and. The tide had risen considerably since 

had been upon the sands, as I knew by the 
lecrease in size of the little bank upon which 

had got ashore. I dropped slowly from the 
vreck’s side on to the gritty surface, and re- 
lectively wended my way in the direction in 
vhich I knew the boat lay. Judge, then, my 
.stonishment when, on reaching the top of 
he little acclivity and scanning the line of 
surf, which had now flowed up to the base of 
t, to find that the Lovely Duck was gone! 

say astonishment, but dismay—nay, even 
.orror—would be words to better express my 
nstant emotion. Where was the boat? Had 
he bumped a hole through herself and sunk ? 
{ so, where was the waterman? I eagerly 
wept the sea around. Away in the east- 
sard, where the tide now set in a swift 
tream, I could perceive a small black object 
sobbing up and down on the little popple 
vhich the current created, and gazing in- 
ently under the sharp of my hand, I at last 
nade up my mind that it could be nothing 
‘lse than my boat. I now clearly saw how 
twas. The rising tide had floated her off, 
ind was carrying her away with a strength 
of flow which was momentarily increasing. 
[he first assumption which presented itself 
o my mind was that the fellow had com- 
nitted suicide. Then it seemed more pro- 
sabie that he had designedly left me ashore, 
‘hough for what diabolical purpose my dis- 
ordered intellect did not trouble to speculate. 
Next I imagined he might be lying in the 
roat in @ fit; and finally I came to the con- 
slusion that he had simply fallen asleep, and 
hat the little craft, unheeded by him, had 
loated off in the manner I have described. 

Although this reasoning still left me in a 
nost uncomfortable dilemma, which might, 
sith hideous rapidity, grow into a tragical 
situation, still a grain of satisfaction came to 
ne out of the last supposition ; for, I argued, 
he man will be awakening presently, and, 
inding what has happened, hasten with all 
speed to take me off. The tide was rising 
sith a swiftness which I should not have 
stedited ; the breakers were already foaming 
‘lose to my feet, and I found that if I re- 
nained where I was standing much longer 
{ should be cut off altogether. My best 
thance lay in getting upon the wreck once 
again; and now, what had been before an 
abject of curiosity, grew unspeakably melan- 


from the rising of the water. 

To increase my apprehensions, I found that 
the wind was getting up. Large, wool-like 
clouds sailed slowly up out of the west, shadow- 
ing the pale green face of the ocean with deep 
violet patches as they went gliding athwart 
it. The surf. breaking upon the edge of the 
strand, gathered a note of hissing and seething 
as the breeze gave the little waves increased 


play. Meanwhile the boat in the eastward 
continued to drift away, growing smaller and 
smaller yet, until presently it became difficult 
to determine at all the mere speck she made 
on the great breast of the ocean. Well, there 
was nothing for it but to «.t down and wait. 
The afternoon wore slowiy past; the water 
rose gradually till the fuam was splashing 
against the black gleaming sides of the 
wreck ; then moment after moment it crept, 


beginning to eddy past, gently at first as it 
ran shallow, but anon gathering force with 
the deepening of it, until the current sobbed 
and gurgled as it flowed by, and the wreck 
trembled in her soft bed to the vibrations of 
its rush. As the day advanced the heavens 
grew overcast ; about four o'clock it came on 
to rain, and simultaneously the wind breezed 
up in a sudden little squall, which in five 
minutes had raised a sea that dashed over 
the derelict in showers of spray, and drove 
me for shelter to the elevation of the top- 
gallant forecastle. 
into a terribly gloomy surface compared with 
the bright sparkling expanse of the morning ; 
the horizon was shrouded with mist and 
rain, so that nothing save the lightship I 
have before mentioned was visible, and she 
at too great a distance to admit of my hoping 
that I might be observed by those on board. 
I was, moreover, beginning to feel tolerably 
hungry, for, as the reader may infer, I had 
eaten nothing since my breakfast. That I 
might have found food had I gone in search 
of it on board the wreck is possible; but 
somehow I could not bring myself to quit 
the deck and enter the darksome, flooded 
interior; nor could I persuade myself that 
any provisions I might have come across but 
must have been ruined by the salt water. 
The sun went down shortly after six o'clock, 
and then indeed the melancholy, to say 


‘ nothing of the danger, of my situation visited 


me with a keenness of perception I had not 
before been conscious of. The tide was by 


ceased ; and though the sky still hung sullen 
and heavy, there was not weight enough in 
the wind to cause me any great uneasiness. 


| an earlier time still; 
sholy when I repirded it as my only refuge | 


that wreck! How am I to convey the idea 
of it? Robinson Crusoe’s desert island must 


have been a paradise of cheerfulness com- ; 


pared with that abandoned hull. The utter 
desolation, the fearful sense of isolation, the 
oppressive silence broken alone by the splash- 
ing and gurgling of water alongside. The dusk 
came on out of the east, where the sea ran 
grey and bald; and presently the lightship’s 
lantern began to twinkle out upon the gather- 
ing gloom. If there was a moon at all the 
clouds obscured it, and the night came down 
very dark, When the blackness had fairly 
settled uround, and the sands once again 
stretched bare, circled by a pallid, illusive 
line of froth, a startling idea took possession 
of my mind, us I hung over the side gazing 
down upon the dreary weird expanse-—sup- 
pose the ghosts of the countless dead who 
lay beneath that surface should assemble and 
run wild over the lonesome strand! Why, 
"twas the very playground for marine goblins, 
fitter far than the silent, sepulchral enclosure 
of a mouldy graveyard. Sailors of the days 
of Van Tromp and De Ruyter; hearties of 
sea-wartiors who had 
sailed against the Great Armada, grisly and 
hoary veterans in doublets and jerkins, whose 
talk would concern carracks and galleases. 
culverins and sakers, doubloons and pieces of 
eight ; ghastly spectres glimmering out upon 
the blackness of the night, telling in strange 
tones of the horrors they had gloated over 
during their centuries of haunting this terrible 
trysting place—these would be the class of 
which this imaginary motley assemblage 


inch by inch, up her bends, with the tide | 


The ocean had grown { 


this time receding again; the rain had | 


But the tervible loneliness and solitude of | 


would be formed. But such a train of 
thought would not do, and with a little 
shudder I aroused myself, and turned away 
from contemplating the bleak, darksome 
scene. 

There was a small shelter offered by the 
overhanging break of forecastle I have de- 
scribed, and thither I repaired, deeming it 
now inevitable that I must pass through the 
long night on board the wreck. The wind 
moaned with a chill in the note, rathe: than 
in the edge of it, through the fore-shrouds, 
and the solitary yard which remained crossed 
creaked harshly as it chafed to and fro free 
from the restraint of its gear. I crouched 
down under the little aperture forward of the 
windlass, and seated myself with my back 
against the huge barrel of that engine. I 
filled and lighted a pipe for the mere solace 
of the tobacco, and looking at my watch in 
the glow of the bowl found the hour to be 
half-past nine. I had not been long reclining 
in this posture before I was sensible of a 
feeling of drowsiness stealing over me. In 
fact, anxiety and the want of food had 
wearied me to a far greater degree than I 
was aware, and I do not suppose I had been 
crouching under the forecastle deck for more 
than half an hour before my pipe had dropped 
from my lips and I was in as deep a sleep as 
ever I enjoyed ashore. 

“ Well, if this ain’t a queer start too. He 
ain't dead, is he?” 

I opened my eyes with an air of bewilder- 
ment on finding myself cramped between the 
windlass and the heel of the bowsprit, and 
instantly discovered that my limbs, to use a 
current expression, were as stiff as a poker. 


, It was broad daylight, and a deep rumbling 


voice immediately behind me was uttering the 
words I have just recounted. 

I turned my head to glance over my 
shoulder, still being little better than half 
awake, and beheld a couple of burly boatmen, 
in jerseys and sealskin caps, with scarves 
round their throats and sea-boots up to their 
knees, standing side by side regarding me. 

““’Morning, sir,’ said one of them with a 
nod, and an air of sang froid which, consider. 
ing the circumstances under which they dis. 
covered me, was little short of staggering. 
«And what sort of a party might you be as 
takes a fancy to sleeping out aboard derelict 
wessels ? ’” 

I crawled from my retreat and rose to my 
legs. The sun was just risen in a crimson 
ball over the glittering sea in the east, and 
alongside the wreck was one of the famous 
Deal galley-punts, quictly bumping against 
the vessel’s quarter as she swayed upon the 
gentle undulations (for the water was up 
again); with a third man sprawling in the 
stern-sheets, and a little stove smoking amid- 
ships. 

“T was left upon this wreck yesterday,” 
said I, turning to the men who stood watching 
me in silence. “ My’ boat drifted away with 
the fellow in her,” and here I gave them the 
yarn. 

“Well, sir,” said the one who had pre- 
viously spoken, when I had made an end of 
my story; “ looks to me to be a werry lucky 
thing for you that us men when we launched 
off Deal beach on a cruise this morning, should 
have took it into our heads to come and have 
a look round aboard this here vessel. I 
allow its onnecessary to ask ye whether ye 
wants us to put ye ashore?’ 

“Oh, quite a superfluous question,” I re- 
plied, making towards the side. 

“There ain’t nothen here worth carrying 
away, is there, sir?’ asked the other man. 
hooking a quid from out of his cheek and 
secreting it in the rim of his fur cap. 

“ Nothing at all,” I answered, and clambered 
over ths rail into the galley-punt. 

After wandering about the decks a little 
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while, the two fellows followed, muttering 
that “ the whole show wasn’t worth a farden’s 
worth o’ silver spoons.’ They released the 
boat, pushed off from the wreck, and hoisting 
their sail, stretched away for Ramsgate har- 
bour. The men were cooking their breakfast, 
consisting of a dish of mackerel, scarcely yet 
dead when they were put upon the gridiron, 


and, half-famished as I was, it was with real | 


gratitude that I shared in their rude repast. 
“Rough and ready like, sir, after the fashion 


of ushovellers,”’ as one of then remarked when j 
he hrnded me a mugful of raw tea, but as | 


appetising as the choicest banquet to a 
hungry man. Meanwhile the breeze kept the 
cloths of the great lug-sail swelling as they 
strained at sheet and tack, the buoyant craft 
stemmed the smooth water with a loud 
babbling as it flowed away from her bluff 
bows, and two hours later I was once more 
landed upon the Ramsgate pier. 


‘Rom my cradle upwards I have been ac- 
customed to the companionship of rep- 
tiles. My father was almost as fond of such 
creatures as I am, though he did not make 
a study of them from scientific points of 
view, and so it comes about that some of my 
very earliest recollections are those of han- 
dling live serpents, often considerably longer 


than my small self, or of having them placed ‘ 


around my neck or wreathed about my body. 
(And you may infer from the accompanying 
picture that similar tastes have descended 
to the third generation.) 

When a travelling menagerie visited our 
town and, according to time-honoured cus- 
tom, spread its canvas roof over the square 
of caravans, I took great value out of my 
“half-price,” being invariably one of the 
first admissions, and leaving reluctantly 
only when willing arms could no longer 
“lift me up"’ to inspect the flat glass case 
in which the few small pythons, which con- 
stituted the reptilian stock of the show, lay 
coiled —unless there happened to be a couple 
of little alligators as well, in a tub under- 
neath. And when the keeper, inspired by 
small silver coin of the realm, unlocked 
the case and lifted out the languidly writh- 
ing snakes for my dad's inspection, to be 
transferred by him to my arms or shoulders 
for a few moments, I felt that life was in- 
deed worth living; though it is just possible 
that the comments and exclamations of the 
horror-stricken crowd may have had some- 
thing to do with the delight of the occasion, 
as well as my love for serpents—I was very 
human even in those early days. So, at 
home, I am afraid that no small share of 
my affection for the newts and tritons in our 
aquarium was based on the terror and dis- 
gust which a certain ancestress known as 
Granny used to display when I fished them 
out with my fingers as they came within the 
depth of my tucked-up pinafore sleeves in 
their ascents to the surface for breath. 

The fishermen—awfully good fellows they 
were—used sometimes to bring me in a live 
conger-eel, as something appropriate to my 
well-known proclivity for things serpentine. 
Kels are uncomfortable pets, though ; much 
tore “‘escapable” than snakes, even from 
the deepest washing-tray or bath, and those 
congers give a nasty bite. A great chum of 
imine was a young boatman named Onion 
und I mention his name because I do hope 
that possibly in some part of the world (he 
went for a sailor) he may read these lines, 


and know that the little chap to whom be ; 


The very first man to accost me on stepping 
ashore was my friend the boatman, to whom 
I owed my unpleasant little experience. ‘* He 
was werry sorry,” he said, “he was sure. It 
all came about along of his falling asleep, for 
which he couldn't see that nobody was to 
blame, and when he awoke he found himself 
afloat, out upon the bare hocean, with nothen » 
in sight except a few distant vessels, and no : 
means of knowing where he was, or how the 
land bore.” He had drifted till nightfall, he , 
told me, when he fell in with a Margate | 
cutter standing in towards the North Fore- 
land ; she towed him in right under the land, 
whence he was easily able tomake Ramsgate. 
He had wondered whether I was all right, 
was truly thankful to see that I was, and | 
would have come out to look for me on 
reaching the harbour, but it was too late 
then ; and he protested that he was just going 
to start now. One of the Deal boatmen 
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was wont to spin so many yarns as he sat | 
mending his nets, and whom he used to lead 
home laden with marine produce of powerful 
odour, is ever grateful to him and wishes 
him well, wherever he may be. My good 
friend Onion once presented me with a huge 
and lively spider-crab, which I smuggled up- 
stairs to my bedroom and popped into the | 
wash-hand jug, as the nearest approach the ' 
house afforded to its native ocean. A few 
hours later my nurse, in pouring out the 


water, was so startled by the sudden arrival of | 
' this unexpected crustacean in the basin, that | 


she let fall the jug with a smash. There 
were domestic complications that night. 

Not that the snakes engaged the whole 
of my attention in the menagerie. A pro- 
ceeding to which I used to look forward with 
keen interest was the bathing of the ele- 
phants in the sea, a refreshment to which 
they were generally treated when the weather 
was warm. On one occasion, an elephant 
went out so far that the keepers were afraid 
it might be lost, so they went after it in a 
boat; the beast was so pleased to see them 
that it at once attempted to climb in and 
make one of the party. The boat, of course, 
was capsized and smashed, and the wonder 


is that they were no} all drowned. 
} ow 


laughed satirically. I looked at the man 
again ; he was scarcely sober. 

“T assure you, sir, I’m werry sorry ’’—he 
was beginning, gravely trying to balance 
himeelf, first upon his heels, then upon his 
toes ; but I cut him short. : 

“T might have been drowned, I believe, had 
I depended upon you to come and rescue me. 
I shall not pay you a halfpenny, and you 
may sue me if you choose ’—with which | 
moved away. 

At this all three of the Deal men laughed 
in concert. 

“ Well, sir,” :emarked one of them, touch- 
ing his hat in acknowledgment of the piece 
of money I gave him, “ I wouldn’t mind layin: 
any man a tidy bit o’ bacca, that it'll be a 
precious long time afore you forgets the 
Good'n Sands." 

“Tt will,” said I, “a very long while 
indeed!" 


And that reminds me of a certain adven- 
ture (nothing to do with my own) associated 
with the same place, with bathing, and with 
areptile. A grand public dinner was to be 
given in the Assembly Rooms in celebration 


| of some event—I forget what, but I think 


the late Earl of Devon presided. The cater- 
ing for this great dinner was entrusted to 
the proprietor of the principal hotel in the 
town, a noted cook and purveyor for such 
entertainments, and in honour of the occa- 
sion he undertook to provide real turtle soup 
for the guests. (By the way, people rarely 
reflect when indulging in this lux that 
they are eating reptiles. But if you had to 
live on turtle meat, varied only with bananas. 
as I had to do for three weeks some years 
ago, because there was nothing else to be 
got, how you would loathe both!) Accord- 
ingly, a live turtle arrived at the Queen's 
Hotel a few days before the date fixed for 
the banquet, and of course became the one 
theme of conversat‘on and astonishment in 
the neighbourhood — you must remember 
that this was many ycars ago. [copie 
flocked in to see it; very few, I suppose, of 
the inhabitants had ever tasted turtie soup. 
and probably fewer still had ever seen the 
animal from which it is made (unless the 
report be true that conger eels furnish the 
basis of a good deal of the soup whch 
passes as turtle). The fame of the caterei 
was noised abroad, great adm‘ration of bi 
enterprise was freely expressed, and he him. 
self was, no doubt, not a little proud of thi 
sensation his importation created. 

I believe that I was taken to have a loo 
at the turtle, as it lay on its back in a stras 
carpeted shed, feebly moving its flappers 
and fro, and menacing inquisitive finger 
with its parrot-like beak, but I was too youn, 
at the time to retain any recollect:cn of th 
circumstance. 

The reptile was not to be killed until th 
morning of the eventful day, but cn the pre 
ceding afternoon somebody suggested to th 
worthy landlord that it was gettng weal 
and that it would be all the better am 
fresher, and re-appear to greater advantag 
in the morrow’s tureens, if it had asea-bath 
The idea was voted capital; a wheel-barrut 
was brought, the prospective soup hoist: 
upon it with along line fastened round its shel 
and the procession forthwith started for th 
beach, gathering half the town in\ts wake s 
the captive was trundled triumphantly cro: 
the Den. (“Den,” not a cage, but a tious’ 
open green space in front of the sea 4 
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Teignmouth ; supposed to be the spot where 
the Danes first landed in England, hence 
the name. Menageries and circuses used to 
pitch there in my young days; now it is 
“laid out” ornamentally.) 

The barrow was wheeled into the sea, and 
tilted until its burden was launched ; off the 
creature paddled joyously, and the rope was 
paid out humanely by those who held it, 
that the doomed chelonian might forget its 
sorrows in fancied liberty. But, alas! the 
line suddenly slackened and the loop was 
hauled in empty. Ox-tail soup graced the 
banquet on the following evening, and the 
turtle no doubt steered for the West Indies, 
basking, I trust, once more on the sunny 
shallows of Antigua or Belize. But I have 
been told that that landlord's chagrin was 
something remarkable to witness, and that it 
was never safe to mention turtle soup in his 
presence afterwards; in fact, it would not 
be kind to tell the tale, only he has been 
dead nearly forty years. 

I may say that living turtles of more than 
one species have occasionally been carried so 
far out of their proper latitudes by ocean 
currents as to be washed up on our western 
shores in an exhausted condition. 

But, dear me, the little episode I intended 
to write about when Isat down will sink into 
insignificance after these adventures of ele- 
phants and landlords. I merely meant to 
say, by way of commencement, that I had 
been used to reptilian society from my baby- 
hood, but I think the first piece of snakiness 
I committed on my own independent account 
was achieved when I was about six or seven 
years old, when I was on a visit to my grand- 
father in Somersetshire. One of my cousins 
was there also, a boy a year older than myself, 
and a most conscientious and painstaking in- 
structor in all kinds of mischief ; the grandest 
of heroes, always in scrapes. Well, one 
day we found ourselves possessed of a penny, 
and contemplating the wares in the window 
of the village toy-shop with intent to purchase. 
His martial disposition prompted the sug- 
gestion of a wooden sword, while four glass 
marbles were more to my fancy, when sud- 
denly I spied a snake hanging up at the 
back, half concealed by the yard-long strips 
of printed ballads which descended in 
festoons from the ceiling. Our tastes met 
there, and swords and marbles were for- 
gotten ; we inquired within, and finding that 
the coveted reptile was not outside the com- 
pass of our means, bought it there and then. 

You can get penny snakes in the Lowther 
Arcade now, but they are not a quarter so 
good an imitation as this one was; unless it 
be that I have grown older and more fidgety. 
As far as I recollect—and I am afraid I 
recollect such things as that pretty correctly, 


when more important matters are forgotten | 


—this serpent was composed of flat pieces of 


thin wood or pasteboard, hinged together by | 


the painted paper or calico with which it was 
covered, the terminal joint at one end pre- 
senting the rough outline of a face (equally 
capable of doing duty for a human profile), 
while that at the other—of necessity the tail 
—was forked and barbed like an arrow. I 


am conscious that so far this description | 


does not read as though the modeller’s art 
had produced any very thrilling resemblance 
to ophidian types yet discovered on this 
earth; but really, when you held it out 
straight by the aforesaid tail, it wriggled and 
twisted backwards and forwards on the 
slightest motion of the hand with a move- 
ment that was remarkably serpentine—for a 
penny. I have never seen any like it of late 
years, though they were common enough 
then. Perhaps the secret of making them is 
lost. 

After we had stood on the pavement in 
front of the shop for a few minutes, rejoicing 


in our treasure as it wobbled about, almost 
by itself, Freddie said, ‘We'll go home and 
frighten Jane with this!” 

The very thing! though nothing but 
opportunity or accident would ever have 
caused it to enter my mind. Away we 
trotted, I lost in admiration at my kins- 
man's gigantic intellect and promptitude of 
suggestion. Jane was his nurse, of a less 
plastic disposition than mine, and given to 
domineering over us, and we had both felt 
for some time that she wanted taking down 
& peg or two. 

Naturally, our next care was to find 
temporary concealment for the instrument 
whereby this authority was to be brought 
low. Freddie was a fat, bursting-out sort of 
boy, and his garments were of such a build 
as scarcely to shelter himself—certainly his 


attire left no room for a three-foot serpent, | 


somewhat unaccommodating in shape even 
when coiled up. I, however, was arrayed in 
a blue check blouse, the like of which is 
never seen outside a workhouse in these 
days ; so, unfastening the belt by which the 
region of my waist was mapped out and my 
figure rendered human, we tucked it up my 
back, made all taut again, and got in by the 
back garden door. Here we held a council 
of war behind the laurustinas. The window 
of the kitchen, where the enemy was pro- 
bably intrenched, looked out on this garden, 
and so far that was all that could be desired ; 
but there was also a kitchen door by which 
we ourselves might be captured and our prize 
declared contraband and confiscated at any 
moment. Great caution was obviously called 
for, so it was agreed that one should watch 
this door and give immediate notice of any 
threatened invasion of our territory to the 
other who was displaying the snake, so that 
he might run, and, if possible, secure a 
hiding-place for it among the gooseberry- 
bushes before personal seizure. I may 
incidentally mention that my grandfather 
had gone to Taunton for the day, and that 
Granny took a nap in the afternoon. 

Our strategic precautions proved all unne- 
cessary. No sooner did Freddie set up a cry 
of “Hi! snake! snake! hi! hi! snake!” 
dancing about the path like a Red Indian, 
with the thing lashing about in his hand, 
than Jane rushed over to the window, and 
not only Jane, but my Mary, and Keziah the 
old cook; there was a chorus of shrieks, the 
window was slammed down, the door bolted, 
and presently the three frightened faces ap- 
peared at the casement of one of the rooms 
upstairs. I daresay they wouldn’t have 
taken it in quite so easily if it had not been 
for my bad reputation with regard to reptiles, 
and all that they had heard from Mary with 
respect to snaky proceedings at my home, 
with which she had no sympathy whatever. 
No doubt they thought my evil counsels had 
corrupted Freddie, and caused him to add 
snake-catching to his list of crimes. 

“You bad boys!" screamed Jane; “put 
it down di-rectly! You Freddie, do you hear 
me, sir! You drop that thing at once--if 
you don’t I'll go and wake your grandma this 
instant!" 

“Hi! hi! hi!’ was all that she got from 
us, for I had joined the war-dance. We 
knew perfectly well she didn’t dare do that, 
not for forty snakes. 

“Doant’ee now, doant'ee, that's dear 
boys!" good old Keziah croaked out (al! 
she was a good sort, if you like). ‘“ You'll 
be stinged, both of ’ee. Wherever did ‘ec 
find the nasty brute? Throw ’un over the 
wall, that’s two dear boys, do’ee now!” 

“Tet me catch you throwing it in here, 
that’s all!” screeched a shrill voice from 
the wall which separated the kitchen garden 
from the one belonging to the next house, 
from which the cook had been brought out 


| them and began to cry; 


by the uproar. ‘ Look here, these boys have 
got a great long-cripple playing with! They 
ought to be well flogged, both of ’em!” And 
two more horrified faces appeared above the 
wall. Our triumph was complete beyond our 
most sanguine expectations. 

“Come down here, Keziah!’ we shouted 
back; “he shan’t bite you!” but Keziah 
did not respond to the invitation. We were 
taking a little rest then, and had dropped 
the snake in the strawberry bed, where we 
pretended to mount guard over it, jumping 
aside every now and then to avoid its attacks 
with a yell which was echoed by our terrified 
spectators, one and all. It would not bear 
inspection, of course, and if kept still would 
have been seen through at once; but its 
movement was really very deceptive at a 
little distance, especially to those who were 
not suspecting a trick. I should say that 
long-cripple is the west-country name for a 
serpent, and very good Saxon it is, too. 

Taking a mean advantage of this lull, the 
besieged party attempted to sally forth, armed 
with the poker, but we charged with the snake 
and drove them back shrieking behind bolts 
and bars again. Yet not for one instant did 
any one of the six of them cease to threaten 
and abuse and entreat us. We knew we 
should catch it later on whenever we sur- 
rendered, so, as Freddie said, there was 
nothing like keeping it up. Magnificent 
chap, he was—I should have given in of my 
own accord, over and over again. He was 
quite a pirate in my eyes! 

Keziah led the forces once more. ‘ Will 
’ee give ‘un to me with the tongs, and I'll 
take ’un across to the field?” 

We consulted together. It put a new idea 
into our heads. Directly the fraud was 
discovered, our snake would be consigned to 
the fire, that was pretty certain. But if we 
could convey our wriggling pennyworth, still 
in its present character, across the road to 
the paddock, we might conceal it somewhere 
there, and it would thus “live to fright 
another day.” 

So we said, “All right, Kissy, give us the 
tongs, and we'll take him over!’’ and Keziah 
lifted the kitchen window about two inches, 
and slid them out to us. They wouldn’t 
unbolt the door any more. 

It was my turn to have the snake, and I 
was hunting him up with appropriate action 
from the strawberry leaves, when the hinge 
of the tongs nipped the ball of my thumb 
and gave mea sharp pinch. So I dropped 
at which there was 
a general exclamation of, “There! I knew 
he would! he’s been stung!” Out they came 
then, and I was picked up and kissed and 
shaken and scolded and comforted, all to- 
gether. 

Freddie took advantage of the confusion to 
stow away the snake, and then tried to in- 
duce Keziah to get out some raspberry-vine- 
gar as the remedy most applicable to the case, 
but Jane pounced down on him and cut short 
his career by walking him off upstairs. 

Somehow, the incident very quickly melted 
away. My tears were soon dried in the re- 
membrance of the fun we had had, and the 
great success we had scored, and ‘although 
the black-red mark on my thumb excited 
some consternation at first, there was so evi- 
dently nothing the matter with me that very 
little importance was attached to it. I quite 
forget whether Granny knew of it or not; at 
any rate, nothing particular occurred durin:: 
the rest of that day for certain, for I don*t 
remember any more till I woke up scared in 


' the middle of the night, and saw my grand- 


father and grandmother, Mary, and a strange 
gentleman standing around my bed. 

My grandfather had arrived home on 
horseback at a late hour, and before he had 
been many minutes in the house he learned 
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that I had been bitten by a snake. He, of 
course, knew the serious nature of such an 
accident, which the rest of the household 
apparently did not, and he was furious at 
their stupidity in not sending for a doctor at 
once. His horse was brought round again, 
and he clattered at full speed up the long 
village street to the doctor’s house—only to 
find that he had been called out or was 
dining at a place five miles off, where he 
intended to remain the night (medical men 
took matters more easily in those days than 


they do now). So a gig had to be got ready, 
and my grandfather drove off and brought 
him back about one in the morning, and 
he was the stranger at whose presence I 
wondered, as I sat up in bed winking and 
blinking at the light, and trying to remember 
where I was. 

“Now, my little man.” said the kind 
doctor, whose interest in the case completely 
swallowed up any annoyance he may have 
felt at being so unceremoniously disturbed 
at that hour, “now then, where are you 


bitten? Let me see the place.” Slowly) 
drew a little hand from under my knee, and 
looked dubiously down on it, while the doctor 
took a glass from his pocket and made a 
bright circle of light over the black pinch. 
“Why, this isn't a bite at all!” he declared 
after a careful examination of the place. 

And then they had it out of me. My grand- 
father was a short man of quick temper and 
decisive action, and I draw a veil over the 
remainder of this, the final scene of my First 
Adventure. 


JEM'S DREAM, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


HEN we were on King-gower, before we 

went to the Inglewood Rush, Jem said 

to me one morning, while we were having 

our breakfast : “I say, mate! I had a queer 
dream last night.” 

“Had you?” I replied. “I expect it was 
owing to that pork we had for supper, for I 
know I didn’t sleep as soundly as usual.”’ 

Jem shrugged his shoulders. ‘ How 
matter of fact you are!’ he said. “No, it 
was a dream, or a vision, or something of the 
kind, and I’m sure it will come true.” 

“All right,” I returned. “What was it 
about? let’s hear, old man.” 

“You won't laugh?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Very well; I’m sure I'd know the place 
at once if I were to see it,”” went on my com- 
panion, meditatively, as he paused in the dis- 
cussion of a none too tender mutton chop, 
“Tm sure I should.” 

“All right,” I said again. 
like?” 

“I’m certain it's somewhere about here,” 
pursued Jem, without answering my question, 
“and I vote we go and look for it when we've 


“What was it 


finished our breakfasts, as that claim on the | 


shallow ground is no good.” 


I nodded assent to the latter observation, ; 


and exclaimed : * That's true at all events, 
so we'll go and look for your dream, Jem.” 
“Oh, you may laugh,” he replied, “ but 


you won’t, or rather you will, with joy, when | 


we find it. I tell you what, old fellow, it 
was a beautiful sight.” 

“Hum,” said I, “let's wait till we do find 
it, whatever it may be, before going into 
raptures."” 

“You are such a fellow to put a fellow 
out!” complained Jem. “You might have 
heard all about it long ago if you hadn't in- 
terrupted me like that.” 

“Go on, then. I shan’t say another word 
ull you’ve done.” 

“Very well, then: I dreamt that you and 
I were walking about looking for a spot to 
try our luck in, and after a while we came to 
a broadish flat where two shallow gullies ran 
together, and the place was all covered with 
wattle bushes.” 

“There ain’t many of them about here,” I 
said, forgetting my promise not to interrupt 
the recital of Jem’s dream. 

He shook his head at me reprovingly. and 
went on: * But there was one bush in par- 
ticular that attracted our attention, 1 was so 
round and trim, just as if it had been clipped 
like the yews in the w ss at the bottom 
of our garden in Blankshire. Heigho!”" 

Jem sighed at the remembrances evoked, 
and went on: “It did seem a pity to disturb 
it, but something seemed to say, ‘There's 
gold under that wattle, and, pretty as it is, 
up it must come if you want to get it.’"”’ 


By W. T. GREENE, M.D., M.A., 
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Ht Get what?” I asked, somewhat mis- 


ly. 
gold, of course, stupid! Well, we 
went to work, and rooted up the wattle, which 
was as big round as a dinner-table, and when 
we had cleared it away we began to sink a 
shaft on the very spot where it had grown, 
and the long tap roots gave us a good deal of 
trouble to get them out of the way; but we 
managed to dig clear of them at last, and 
came to the end of the alluvial that rested on 
a bed of mullocky clay, and as soon as you 
saw that, you said, ‘It’s no use going any 
further, Jem." 

“*Oh, yes. I said, ‘we'll go on till we 
come to the bottom anyhow, if we have to 
go right through to Adelaide. 

This was said as a joke, of course; but 
many of the diggers, who knew nothing 
about geography or the formation of the 
earth, had an idea that if they only sank 
deep enough they would tumble through into 
one of the other colonies. which, of course, 
was perfectly absurd, and only mentioned 
here to show how terribly ignorant some 
of the poor gold diggers were. Well, absurd 
or not, it was a common saying when any 
shaft was getting extra deep, “If you go on 
like that, youll be coming out at Adelaide 
directly.” 

But to resume. Jem went on: “ The layer 
of mullock was not very thick, as it happened, 
and we got through it after a bit, and came 
on broken quartz and gravel, and I said, 
‘What do you think of that—is it no use 
going on now?’ 

“«That looks better,’ you said, and we 
went on, the quartz becoming more plentiful 
and the general appearance of the stuff more 
satisfactory as we got deeper, until presently 
I struck my pick into something soft, from 
out of which, however, I had a difficulty in 
getting it back. 

“*Hullo!’ I said, ‘what's that?" and 
when I looked at the point of the pick it 
was yellow, just the colour of gold, and 
seemed for all the world as if it had been 
gilt like a picture frame.” 

“ How jolly!” I exclaimed, quite entering 
into the spirit of the narrative, which Jem, 
who was not a bad raconteur, gave in a very 
realistic manner. 

“You may say that!” replied my partner, 
and continued: “ Well, [held it up to you, 
and called out, ‘Is it no use going on now 2? 
but you were too much ashamed of having 
been a false prophet to reply.” 

“Likely!” [ interrupted. 

“Well,” continued Jem, “that was the 
dream, you know; however, we were about 
three feet down, and when I had cleared 
away the whole bottom of the shaft, it was 
literally paved with gold.” 

“Hurrah!” I exclaimed, quite beside my- 


self at the bare notion of such a wonderful 
discovery, and forgetting that it was all a 


' dream; then as the possibility of its redlisa- 


tion occurred to me, I said, “You think 
you'd know the place, Jem, if you were to 
see it?” 

“Know it,” he returned, “I should ima- 
gine so! Why,I can see it in my mind’s 
eye now. But let me finish my dream. 

“Well, we had to enlarge the shaft ever so 
much, especially at the side towards the upper 
part of the gully; but at last we got the whole 
surface of the monster nugget clear, and it 
was a size, I can assure you! for do what: 
we would, we could not move it in the least, 
it was so tremendously heavy, and while we 
were straining and striving our best, some- 
thing seemed to give way in the middle of 
my back. and I woke up with a start.” 

T laughed. ‘That was when I punched 
you to make you get up.” 

“Humph!" growled Jem, “I wish you'd 
waited a bit, for I wanted to know how much 
it weighed.” 

“Tons,” I said, laughing again. “ A nugget 
of gold of the size you have described, Jem, 
must have weighed tons ; but what a pair of 
donkeys we are to be sitting here wasting 
our time discussing a dream as if it was 
something that had really happened, or was 
even likely to happen.” 

Nevertheless,” exclaimed my friend, “I’m 
going to look for that place, and find it, too, 
for I believe I must have really seen it some- 
where without noticing it, and that was the 
reason I saw it in the dream; so, will you 
come with me, or will you go back to the 
shallow ground, or stay at home?” 

“Why, Jem, you know I will go with you,” 
I exclaimed, speaking in an injured tone. 
“Have we not agreed to stand or fall to- 
uether, like Palamon and Arcite?” 

“Humph!” exclaimed my friend, “not 
to have a jolly row at last, like they had, old 
man.” 

Tlaughed. 


“Not very likely,”’ and breakfast 


| by that time having become a thing of the 


past, we shouldered our picks and shovels, 
closed the door of our tent, and sallied forth 
in quest of the place seen by Jem in his 


{ dream. 


“Which way shall we go?”’ I asked, when 
we had made everything safe, and were ready 
to start on our wild-goose chase. 

“Up the gully.” replied Jem, adding, “1 
faney to the right, for it’s all mallee seryb-to 
the left, you know, and so it can’t be that 
way on account of the wattle 

I assented, not being endowed with the 
prophetic faculty, and not having dreamt of 
the untold treasure lying in that very scrub 
waiting patiently to be discovered, and we 
directed our steps to the right, towards the 
setting sun—that is to say, towards the place 
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where the sun would set in due course, for at 
that early hour of the morning he was just 
about rising in the opposite direction. 

Well, we walked on for a considerable time 
without finding any variation in the 
“endless bleak monotony of plain” that 
then surrounded us on every side, for we 
were approaching the alluvial table-land that 
lay to the west of King-gower, where there 
was no suspicion of quartz or of auriferous 
strata, and it seemed as if Jem’s would be 
one more illustration of the truth of the 
adage that says “Dreams always go by 
contraries.”” 

After we had walked fora distance of some 
miles, we came to a halt by mutual consent, 
and Jem, somewhat dispirited, said: ‘We'd 
better go back to the shallow ground.” 

“No,” I returned, “it’s rising to the left 
(that is to the south), and perhaps your dream- 
land is over there: let’s see at all events, now 
we've come 80 far.” 

We walked on for another half mile or so, 
and soon found that the ground was rising 
very decidedly : gum trees and stringy barks 
dotted its surface here and there, and—yes, 
positively! there was a wattle bush! 

“Wonderful!” I exclaimed, “ suppose 
your dream should come true after all, 
Jem!" 

“Tt will!” he exclaimed, with reviving 
confidence as'soon as he caught sight of the 
wattle tree, “you just see if it don’t.” 

I laughed, and we walked on. Yes, as 
sure as anything, there were two flat gullies 
joining about a couple of hundred yards from 
us, and a little in advance of their point of 
junction stood a beautiful clump of mimosa 
in full bloom, perfuming the air all round 
with its most delicious fragrance. 

“Hurrah!” then shouted Jem, throwing 
his venerable cabbage-tree hat into the air, 
to the imminent danger of that indispensable 
article of apparel, “ hurrah!” 

“It’s very curious!’ was my less enthu- 
siastic remark; and then after a pause; “It 
seems a pity, but I suppose we must.” 

“Must what?” asked my friend, “and 
what’s a pity?” 

« Why, that we must root up and destroy 
that bush,” I replied; “it’s little short of 
sacrilege, and all on account of the auri 
sacra fames.” 

“ Here goes for it, nevertheless,” exclaimed 
Jem, with an exulting shout that made the 
echoes ring again and frightened a couple 
of magpies from their noonday rest in an 
adjacent gum tree; and so saying he applied 
his keen-edged American axe to one of the 
limbs of the wattle tree, that presently fell 
quivering to the ground. 

Pity then vanishing from my mind, owing 
to the contagion of example, I followed suit 
with my axe, and in a very brief space of 
time the late beautiful clump of mimosa was 
cut down and its branches scattered, or, it 
would be more correct to say, were collected 
into a heap at one side of the spot where it 
had grown, and from which it had diffused 
its fragrance during many years. 

The shaft was then shaped out; it was 
about three feet in length, by two wide, with 
the corners rounded off: then we began to 
sink, “dig’’ as we used to say, though a 
spade was very seldom used in mining opera- 
tions. We soon got through the first foot or 
so of soil, which was loam, or alluvial in 
colonial phrase ; then came a bed of clay, or 
mullock, exactly as in Jem’'s dream, so that 
it was getting quite exciting. 

“Suppose after all there should be gold 
there,” I vegtured to remark after a bit; 
adding, “not such an impossible nugget as 


you dreamt about, Jem, of course, but good 
payable gold.” 

“What indeed!” exclaimed my friend, 
standing up for a minute in the shaft which 
he had insisted on commencing, and in which 
he was then working. 

Well, the layer of clay was about a foot in 
depth, and when Jem had got through it, he 
actually came upon another of gravel, that 
is of quartz, broken slate, and yellow clay 
conglomerated together. Was ever such a 
coincidence ! 

“ Ay,” said I, and added: “Let me down 
now, Jem, you've been at it quite long 
enough ; let me have my turn.” 

Jem thereupon hopped out of the “ hole,” 
wiped his brow with his shirt-sleeve, which 
he pulled down from above his elbow, twisted 
a handkerchief round his neck, put on his 
coat, and sat down to cool, while I took his 
place in the shaft. 

After I tad removed two or three layers 
of the gravelly soil, my pick struck against 
something that gave out a ringing sound, 
and I could go no further. 

Jem looked on with intense excitement, 
and hopes elevated to the highest pitch. 
“ My dream’s coming true!" he shouted, as 
he literally danced on the heap of stuff we 
had thrown out of the shaft, sending some of 
it back to the place it came from. 

“Don’t!” I exclaimed, as I wiped a 
piece of clay from the corner of my left eye, 
“be quiet, Jem, do! don’t be stupid, but 
listen to this "—and again I struck the pick 
against the substance, whatever its nature 
might be, that barred my further progress 
downward. 

“Hullo!” exclaimed my friend, ‘“ that 
doesn’t sound well, does it? not much 
metallic ring there?” 

I shook my head and took up the shovel 
to throw out the gravel I had loosened, and 
in so doing uncovered a mass of white 
quartz. 

“There may be gold under it,” hazarded 
Jem, leading a kind of forlorn hope, after we 
had looked at it for a minute or two in 
silence. 

“So there may,” I replied, as I stooped to 
loosen more of the gravel ; ‘* but is there?” 

Well, to come to the point, the mass of 
quartz seemed to be of considerable size, and 
in order to make sure of its actual propor- 
tions, as well as whether there was anything 
more valuable than itself beneath it, we had 
to widen the shaft considerably, and when 
that was done, that is to say when we had 
quite worked round the stone, we made 
levers out of two of the stoutest of the 
wattle boughs, and, not without some diffi- 
culty, turned over the white and glistening 
mass. 

There was nothing under it, however —that 
is to say, no gold, for it rested on the hard 
slate, and that was the “ bottom” in those 
parts, so that we could go down no deeper. 

So Jem’s dream came true to a certain 
extent. We found his gully and his wattle-tree, 
and at the bottom of our shaft was a nugget, 
but unfortunately not of gold; and, after 
resting ourselves for a few minutes while we 
made and drank a pot of tea, we returned to 
the tent with one more day given to the 
Queen, as the diggers used to say when they 
had sunk a shaft and found nothing in it to 
pay them for their labour. i 

But dear me, that was not all! not by a 
good deal; for although it was quite late 
when we reached our tent we could hear a 
confused murmur of voices at some distance, 
and on going over to find out what it was all 
about, we learned, much to our chagrin, that 


rumours had reached the township of new and 
startling discoveries in the Mallee Scrub! 

How provoking! if we had not gone off 
fooling after a dream we might have had our 
pick of a claim in the new gully, which the 
discoverers had already named Bullfrog, and 
in which they had found some magnificent 
specimens of water-worn gold. - 

Two of the fortunate fellowshad come 
back to fetch their tent and somé provisions, 
and already quite a number of our neighbours 
had hurried off to the new El Dorado. 

Why should we not go, too, late though it 
was? late, in more senses than one, for not 
only was the evening far advanced, but a 
number of men had got an hour's start of us 
or more, and the ground round the dis- 
coverers would all be taken up. 

These lucky chaps had been working in 
the shallow ground we had so unfortunately 
deserted, and had we been there, we dhould 
of course have gone with them and stood a 
far better chance than was now left us of 
getting on the gold. 

Well, better late than never! We inquired 
the way, and, dark as it was, started for the 
new rush by ourselves, and of course we lost 
ourselves in the dense scrub, for there was no 
regular track ; and well it was that we pulled 
up when we did, for when daylight came at 
last, after a cold and miserable night, which 
we passed as best we could without blankets, 
food, or fire, we found that we had been going 
quite in the opposite direction to Bullfrog, 
and had we proceeded much further we 
should have been presently lost in a dense 
scrub that had been the destruction of more 
than one poor fellow to our knowledge. 

We were, fortunately, not long in finding 
out that we had missed the track and were 
going wrong, so we pulled up at once and 
sat down on a half-rotten log to wait for 
morning, which after a long, long time 
dawned on us, to find us benumbed with cold 
and well-nigh faint from hunger. 

When the dawn had sufficiently advanced 
to enable us to discern surrounding objects, 
we were in a not much better position than 
we had been in the dark, for there was no- 
thing to point out to us the direction we 
ought to take, and we could not see the sky ; 
still the light was stronger before us than it 
was behind or on either side, and concluding 
that to be the east we decided on walking in 
that direction. 

Progress through the dense mass of under- 
wood was not easy, and we got on slowly, 
but we had not proceeded very far when I 
thought I heard the tinkling of a bell, so I 
grasped Jem’s arm and motioned him to 
stand still. 

We listened intently for a few seconds, and 
again distinctly heard the bell. 

“Ts it a horse or a bell-bird?” asked m 
companion, anxiously. . 

“T think it is a horse's bell,” I said, and 
at that moment we heard a dog bark. There 
was no mistake about that honest, I had 
almost said human, sound. So we coo-ee'd 
as loudly as we could, and scarce ever felt 
happier than we did when our shout was 
answered by another. 

We were presently rejoined by a digger 
who was looking for his horse, which he had 
just found, and he soon led us to the new 
rush, where we got some much needed break- 
fast, but were too late to secure a claim. 

So that Jem’s dream, although it came 
partly true, was a delusion and a snare, for 
by acting on its suggestion we not only lost 
a day, as T have said, but a share in the 
working of one of the very richest gullies that 
was ever found even on King-gower. 
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A roxwgx is another very useful thing, and 
‘1 is easily made by cutting out a circular 
piece of tin, then cut away a portion as 
shown at 4 (fig. 5), also a small circle from 
the centre. 


Fig. 5. 


When folded round this will form a cone 
with the apex cut off; the two edges should 
lap over about one-eighth of an inch and be 
soldered together. The spout of the funnel, 
B. is to be cut to the required length and 
slightly tapered off to one end; it should 
then be bent round the stake (fig. 3, p. 187) and 
soldered down the seam and then on to the 
cone or body of funnel, the outer edge of 
which can then be folded back and a small 
wire inserted to stiffen it, and a ring soldered 
on to the edge by which to hang it up 
completes this useful little article. 

Simple as this is, yet there are some things 
of even more easy construction, take for in- 
stance a square tray, a (fig. 6). 

This can be made from one sheet of tin, 
first simply marking the depth you require 
the sides to be, and then after cutting out the 
corners as shown, fold up the sides over a 
straight piece of wood by means of the 
wooden mallet, keeping them at right angles 
with the base. 

Then hammer the projecting pieces which 
were left at each corner square up with the 
sides, and solder them together. 

The top edge turned over a small wire 
helps to strengthen it very much and gives it 
4a great finish. 

The five-sided tray, B, can be made in the 
same manner, and when complete may be 
sainted and burnished, and then looks 
capital. 

A circular tray must be made in a different 
nanner if a very deep rim is required. The 
‘ase should be struck out by means of a 
‘air of compasses, and a very shallow rim 
tammered up all round of about one-eighth 
f an inch deep; then a strip of tin should 
e cut of the required depth for the edge and 
ne-eighth over, and long enough to reach 
sand the tray; when ready, one édge should 
e turned over a wire, and then the rim bent 
and and soldered into the bottom. 

You will sometimes find it difficult to get 
ye solder to “take” on old rusty utensils, 
robably more or less greasy, such for 
stance as an old saucepan which may 
2quire mending, and it is best to thoroughly 
‘ean them with s' soda and water, 
ad then scrape bright and re-tin the sur- 
we. 


If there is only one hole in the bottom, cut 
small circle of tin and place it inside over 
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the hole, then hold the copper bit on top 
until you see the solder melt all round and 
over the piece of tin, when the saucepan will 
be ready for use again, but if there are 
several holes, it would be the quickest and 
best plan to take the old bottom right off and 
replace with a fresh one. 

To do this you should first cut the bottom 
off with the shears, and then clean the out- 
side at the bottom edge from all soot and 
black with an old knife, and also scrape the 
inside about half an inch up. Then hold the 
now bottomless saucepan over the stake (fig. 3, 
p. 187), so that it rests abont a quarter of an 
inch from the edge, and with the hammer 
turn up 8 rim of about one-eighth all round. 
You must do this carefully, and when done 
see that it projects at right angles with the 
sides of the saucepan, and also that you have 
it level, as it would look very bad to have 
one side of the saucepan deeper than the 
other. 


Fig. 6. 


This being done satisfactorily, place the 
saucepan on the sheet of tin you intend to 
re-bottom with, and mark all round the edge 
with a sharp nail or bradawl; then remove 
the saucepan, and cut with the shears about 
one-eighth of an inch outside the line. 

This eighth of an inch must now be turned 
up all round with the hammer to form a 
shallow tray, and if done carefully, will just 
fit the extended edge of saucepan when stood 
in it. 

Now stand the saucepan in it, as at fig. 7. 
The top edge of ais then to be hammered 
down flat all round, as at B; it may then be 
finished by hammering up flat to the side of 
saucepan all round. 


This, if carefully done, will be quite water- 
tight, but should there be any leak through 
bad fitting, a little solder run round inside at 
c will soon put it to rights, and the saucepan 
will be ready for use once more. 

All cooking utensils made of copper require 
to be tinned inside, as the copper salts are 
highly poisonous, and are sure to be formed 
if fruit or vegetables are left in, as the acid 
of the fruit &c. combines very easily with 
the copper. : 

Now “ tinning ” prevents this action taking 
place, and as it is very simple todo, and 
saves one the chance of getting poisoned, it 
is well worth doing. 


Fig. 7. 


First then, boil some water in the cooking 
utensil—I will imagine it to be a saucepan— 
and throw in plenty of soda, and stir it well 
round to thoroughly get rid of all grease, then 
empty it, and after drying, scour it well with 
emery or glass cloth, next rinse it out free 
from all dust, and boil some pure water in 
it and empty it again. 

Now put ina solution of sal ammoniac and 
let it boil away until dry, splashing it round 
in the meanwhile, so that it leaves a thin film 
all over the inside of saucepan. 

Keep it on the fire and have some pure tin 
ready melted in a ladle (take care this tin is 
pure and not mixed with lead, such as solder 
for instance, which would ndt do), pour this 
melted tin into the saucepan and rub the 
metal all over the surface with a piece of tow 
or short length of new rope, then pour the 
surplus tin out and rinse with clean water 
and the job is done. 

Numerous articles may be formed from 
sheet tin, without using solder. Fancy 


dishes, and trays or pans, are easily made by 
striking the edge of a sheet of tin with the 
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rounded end of the mallet into a semicircular 
hole cut in a block of wood of the size 
required, as shown at a (fig. 8). 

You should first decide on the general 
shape, whether it is to be circular, square, or 
elliptical ; then cut your tin accordingly, and 
hold the edge on the wood block and give it 
a blow with the mallet. This will dent it in 
and form one of the flutes, and it must then 
be shifted forward the necessary distance and 
the next flute formed, and so on all round. 
These flutes naturally contract the outer edge, 
raising it up and forming the sides of dish or 
tray. Probably the bottom will be all askew 
by the time you ha\: finished the sides, but 
if you place a piece of flat wood on it, a few 
blows with the hammer will soon bring it 
flat and straight again, as shown finished 
at B. * 

Tubes also can be made without soldering 
together, if required to stand great heat, such 
as stove pipes and lamp chimneys &c., and 
are easily bent to shape round a broomstick 
or larger wooden roller as required. 

Sheet-iron, zinc, or tin is used for these, 
and you must remember in cutting it to the 
size wanted, that the sheet should be three 
times the diameter of the pipe or tube re- 
quired, so that for a two-inch pipe you would 
have to cut the sheet six inches and a half 
wide, the half inch being allowed for turning 
in the seam. 

This is simply done by turning over each 
edge in an opposite direction, as shown at 


a (fig. 9). It is then bent round, and the 


edges hooked together and hammered flat on 
the broomstick, as at B. 

Another plan, and which makes the best 
job, is to turn both edges back in one way, 


Fig. 9. 


and then to cut another strip of metal one 
inch wide and turn the two edges of this in- 
wards; then bend the tube round and slip 
the other piece on, as shown at c. This 
can then be hammered down in the same 
way. 

The joints or elbows will give you a little 
more trouble in making, and you can cut 
| your metal to the shape of a (fig. 10), which 


when bent round you will find forms a tube 
with the end cut off at an angle; but of 


CORFE ae 
Fig, 10. 
course this shape will vary according to the 
angle at which you require the elbow. 
(To be continued.) 


HOW TO PREPARE AND MOUNT OBJECTS FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


By R. A. R. BENNETT, B.A, 


Author of “ How to make an Induction Coil,” “ Electric Lamps and how to work them,” “ Electro-motor's and how to make them," ctc., ete. 


T= wings of many insects are very good ob- 
. jects for the microscope, and one should 
be the first object on which the mounter 
tries his ’prentice hand, for, being flat, and 
requiring little preparation, they take far less 
knowledge to mount successfully than sub- 
sequent discoveries may. The wings of all 
insects are formed on the same plan, i.e. they 
are composed of two membranes united at 
their edges and held together snd supported 
by many hollow branches called “ nervures,” 
which possess the required strength and 
lightness. The arrangement of the wings 
differs according. to the race of insects, and 
if you refer to any book on entomology you 
will find that the primary classification of 
insects is achieved by means of the charac- 
ters of their wings. 

The wings of the humble bee from which 
we took the sting to examine, will give us a 
good illustration of the usual type of wings 
of this class of insects. If you look along 
the upper edge of the lower wing you will 
see a number of little hooks. The object of 
these hooks is to fasten the wings together 
by hooking into the lower membrane of the 
upper wing, which is strengthened to bear 
their weight, as may be seen by comparing 
that membrane with the rest of those com- 
posing the wing. 

The wings of the “ midge” and the com- 
mon “ bluebottle ” fly are also worth looking 
at, but the reader must select further ex- 
amples for himself. 

‘The wings of many insects are covered with 
scales or hairs, scales of course being the 
invariable rule with the large classes of 
butterflies and moths. The wings of these 
are very easy to preserve, being mounted dry, 
and being very flat. The end of the wing of 
the “azure blue” butterfly is fringed with 

’ feathers, and forms a lovely object for 


PART VI. 
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the microscope. ‘In all cases of butterflies’ 
wings the scales are latd on one over another, 
in a manner precisely analogous to the 
placing of tiles on the roof of a house. An 
examination of separate scales will show the 
hooks with which their fastening is achieved. 
The hooks are inserted into little holes in 
the membrane, which may be shown by 
brushing off the scales in places, leaving the 
membrane exposed to view. This should be 
done with the mounted slide, as it adds 
greatly to the interest of the object. 

The scales of that odd little creature the 
“ sugar-runner”’ (Lepisma saccharina), which 
is common enough in grocers’ establishments 
and often found in ordinary habitations, in 
cupboards, &c., are very perfect specimens in 
the shape of those Japanese fans which now 
form so universal an ornament to our sitting- 
rooms. The creature itself is Tong-shaped, 
with a glittering silvery skin and long hairs 
at its head and tail. If you touch it, it will 
leave a copious supply of its scales on your 
fingers, which you can transfer to the micro- 
scope slide. 

The antennae of many insects are splendid 
objects for the microscope. The antenne of 
butterflies take a knobbed form, as may be 
shown by that of the tortoiseshell butterfly 
(Vanessa), but those of the moth tribe, on 
the other hand, are poin ed, as, for example, 
those of the tiger moth (Arctia caja). This 
latter is “toothed” ail up its length, A 
splendid antenna is that of the ermine moth 
(Spilosoma), which is in the shape of a mag- 
nificent plume. 

The antenna of the common gnat is a 
gorgeous object, similar to the last, but enor- 
mously finer and more feathery, and there- 
fore a more elaborate object when magnified. 

One of the most marvellous objects for the 
microscope is the antenna of the common 


cockchafer. This wonderful instrument is 
formed of thin plates--at the top of the usual 
jointed support—which can be erected when 
the cockchafer wishes, to form a fan, or 
shut up to occupy a small space. ‘This is 
well worth mounting as a permanent object, 
but will require prolonged soaking in potassic 
hydrate and mounting in Canada balsam, 
which should render it beautifully transpa- 
rent. When thus mounted it will appear as 
| in fig. 8, 


Fig. 8.—ANTEXN OF OOCKCHATER (PEM ALE). 


Many insects have tongues which well 
repay attention: those of flies, buttertiies, 
moths, &c., popularly known as the probase is 
are sometimes exceedingly curious instru- 
ments. Taking one of the common house- 
fly, we find that it is composed of a long 
tube, which conveys the nutriment into the 
mouth of the fly. At the end of this tube is 
a large sucking-dise which is {ull of small 
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sucking-tubes, by means of which it acts. 
The tongue is also provided with three 
lancets, two small and one large, for the 
purpose of piercing objects on which the fly 
desires to feed. The small tubes with which 
the sucking-disc is filled being too fragile in 
their construction are strengthened by the 
addition of a strong horny substance, which 
nearly encircles them at intervals. In the 
case of the proboscis of the cricket these 
horny filaments are in the form of triangles, 
not semi-circles, and this gives a most elabo- 
rate appearance to the proboscis of the cricket, 
which should be examined after that of the 
tly. It requires rather a high power of the 
microscope to show the manner in which the 
horny substance is arranged over the tubes, 
but when seen it is really wonderful. 

It is unnecessary to remark that other 
animals, not of the insect tribe, are possessed 
of tongues, but many of my readers may 
uever have credited the snail tribe with the 
possession of such wonderful organs as they 
really have. The common periwinkle may 
be got in abundance for one penny, and one 
of them will provide you with a lovely object 
for your microscope. First kill the snail, if 
not already dead, by smashing the shell and 
dropping the whole thing into fresh water, 
which kills it instantly. Now youcan easily 
extract the tongue, and on placing it on your 
slide you will see a long band arranged with 
row after row of teeth, one row behind the 
other. A live periwinkle in an aquarium is 
an interesting creature, when mowing down 
the green stuff which almost inevitably grows 
on the sides of the glass. If watched through 
the glass he is seen to move slowly forward, 
moving his head from side to side, and making 
sweeps with his tongue, the sharp teeth of 
which cut off the green -stuff, like a reaper 
mowing down swathe after swathe of corn. 

If you cannot get hold of your pennyworth 


of periwinkles you may use instead the ' 


common fresh-water snail (dropping it into 
boiling hot water to kill it after breaking the 
shell), which is known scientifically as Limnea 
stagnalis ; and you will find a similar arrange- 
nent to that of his salt-water relative, only 
his tongue is not so long. Fig. 9 shows part 
of this snail’s tongue, and one of his teeth 
further enlarged. 


Fig. 9.—Pant or Toxurr of WATER-SNAIL 
LIMN.BA STA jNALIK). 


With one booked plate (tooth) further enlarged. 


In the same pond or ditch from which you 
20k the water-snail you will find objects in 
Dormous abundance on which to exercise 
our microscope. A few drops of stagnant 
rater will provide you with a lively scene 
then viewed under a tolerably high power, 
he animalculm bustling hither and thither, 
nd numerous species of rotifers, &c., often 
mning up. Higher up in the scale you have 
re larve of various insects, beetles d&c.; and 
i the more advanced stage, the fishes them- 
ves, on which you can exercise your dis- 


seting powers. 


(To be continued.) 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


JANUARY. a 


I,—In Poultry-Run, Aviary, Rabbitry, ete. 
By Gogpon STsBes, M.D., B.N. 


TRE PouLtRY-RUN.—The cold weather will be with 
us this January, or I am no judye; and frost and 
snow as well mayhap. We are not going to rail against 
it, for clear frosty weather is far more healthy for our 
feathered favourites, whether in Poultry-run, Aviary, 
or Loft, than wet aud slop are. Fowls are very intel- 
ligent birds, albeit some do not believe it, and they 
never fail to tell their owners when they feel ill or are 
suffering from general discomfort. Whenever, there 
fore, you see signs of moping or huddling together in 
corners among your fowls, be certain sure something is 
wrong. They are either underfed or injudiciously fed, 
or they lack gravel, pure water, or a dry dust bath, 
Now fowls during winter are very much at the mercy 
of the weather, In summer they can do a deal for 
themeelves which in this darksume month of January 
fa quite impossible. They run about and pick up adeal 
of insects, grubs, ete, which serve to keep them in 
health. In winter there are none of these, and, if con- 
fined to the run, science itself must come to our aid in 
enabling us to keep them healthy and laying. 1 gave 
hints about feeding Inst month, which ought to be 
found invaluable, The soft fool inthe morning —a mix- 
ture of garden roots, small potatoes, turnips, ete. and 
even potato parings, mixed with pollard and’ catmeal, 
all boiled, makes a capital morning meal. Give it in the 
do yourself no harm to be up 
thus early, anyhow, Give grains—oate, etc.—at mid- 
day, and grains ngain just when they are preparing to 
roost. If you own a few fowls, lads, and have to go 
from home for the afternoon, pray leave some reapon- 
sible party in charge. Don't imagine that one night'a 
starvation does not hurt the birds, for it does, and often 
lays the seeds of disease in the more weakly, 

Well, water in winter is apt to become frozen ; see 
after thi, Give soft water in preference to hard, 

Gravel gets frozen, too, if it ix scattered about too 
much, Better put it in a heap in acorner, The best 
is tine sand mixed with screenings of inortar and lime 
gravel. 

In very cold weather, bruised chillies may be mixed 
with the morning meal, bullock's lights, ete.: and to 
the laying fowls, stale crusts of bread, wetted with beer. 
This should be given hot or warm. Keep the fowl- 
house itself dry and warm. Put clean straw in the 
nests and scrape the perches, a frozen perch is often 
pronluctive of crampin fowls. 'Do not foryet aren food, 
Sell all useless stock, Set hens now if possible. Feed 
chickens, if you are Incky enough to have any early 


eines, on ontineal drugged with sweetest, milk, chop pel 
eggs at night, if they ure valuable. Anyhow, feed from 
morning tll night, even by lantern light. Do not 


forget bone meal. Get Spratt’s and you will be sate, 
Send for their little threepeany book, It contains « 
fountain of good wivice, and is worth its weight in 
gol. 


Tur PiGeoN-Lovt.—Read last month's Doings over 
again, and yon may as well read what 1 have just 
written about poultry. I generally give a larger spaco 
to the latter for this Teason, the same hygiene or suni- 
tary miles that apply to fowls, apply also to pigeons and 
other birds, Well then, I trust that by this time every 
lad has his loft in comfortable form. But I have known 
Loys who left open crevices in the roof or aides of their 
pikeon houses wi for the snow to drift in, and 

v-and-hy they wondered that their pets were not 
thriving, that'some were huddled up in corners, and 
refusing food, or that the decks were wet with droppings 
fron the birds, inlieating diarrhoea, or that terrible 
ailment canker hid broken out. _Renrember, boys, that 
astiteh in time wives nine, Get your lofts, therefore, 
in as good order aa if you yourselves had to pass a night 
or two thervin.. If tite weather Is fine and open, with 
a rising gluss, you might whitewash, but do not run 
any risk. 

Feel well, and do not forget to have the hoppers full 
of nice clean grains the vight before, for pigeons are 
early risers, and it really does hurt them to have to 
wait for breakfast, ‘ 


Tur AViany.—Therc is little to be done save feeding 
and keeping your pets snug and warm, only don't 
forget that half an hour of a sun bath is greatly 
relished, Beware of cold, however, Do not hang any 
bird ont of doors to catch the sunshine, for the changes 
in temperature at this season of the year come soon and 
sudden. Begin to think nbout inating, It really isa 
delightful fancy this canary breeding : the worst of it 
is, books are sodear. We hope soun to give an article 
on the subject. 


Tus Raporrry.—I was asked about dead leaves for 
bedding the other day. I asked my fox terrier in turn, 
and he said, “No, he never found dead ieaves In the 
burrows of ‘wild rabbits.” And Spring has vast ex- 
perience. Let this be your motto for January : dry 
beds, warmth, good food, milk and water, and exercise 
on sinny daya. Long-haired rabbits should be groomed. 

Boya who intend keeping rabbits would do well to get 
the hack number of the B. O. P. containing the table of 
diet I cave for rabbits some months ago. There is no 
necessity for sticking close to ft, but it gives a very 

i an thatif adopted, would tend to 
keep rabbits in health, 


SOMETHING ABOUT GUINEA-P1G8.—Whether long- 
haired or short-haired they are all treated much the 
same, with this difference, that the very long-coated— 
call them Peruvians—require some attention to their 

lage. If it gets into a matted condition, you will find 
it difficult indeed to restore to its former beauty. Well, 
these pretty wee pets all want a nice, warm, dry hutch, 
and bedding of hay. The hutch is similar to that of the 
rabbit, but it must be surrounded with a little yard, for 
exercise these creatures must have. Feed on bread sop 
for the morning, and grains and green food all day. 
They dearly love oats, and some will greedily eat 
acorns. 


Tig Kexnet.—In very stormy weather do not leave 
the poor dog in an outdoor kennel, however good it is. 
If you cannot take him into the house at night, shut 
him up in some nice warm outhouse. Feed well, and 
keep dry and comfortable. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN.—-A good deal of the ground 
must lie idle for a time, because by-and-by we shall 
want it for potato ground. Clear the garden of useless 
stuff and put it at the bottom of the manure heap, 
covering it up, to rot for spring. Rough-lig ground to 
Kill weeds, Manure. Put in early peas and broad 
beans in fine weathér. Cut hedges, trim bushes, tidy 
walks, and keep all sweet and clean. 


Tue Flower axp Wixpow GARDENS.—Get your 
window boxes ready. Make new ones if needed, and 
All with compost from the florist or good garden niould. 
Trim bede and borders. Plant epring flowers, take 
alvantage of every open day to do 0, Now would be 
the time to build ‘a nice rockery. Complete planning 
out new gurdens, and cosy coriiers in which to grow 
ferns and wild flowers, such as foxglovea, These, if 
lifted from the woods with plenty of earth, will bloum 
this year. 


II.—Entomology. 
By Rev. TuEopore Woop, ¥.z.8. 


Wuat is the enthusiastic entomologist to do in Janu- 
ary? During the greater part of the month, in an 
average season, he must expect to be frozen out, as far 
as practical collecting is concerned ; and even in mild 
and open weather there will be nothing to look for 
except Hibernia rupicapraria and perhaps H. leuco- 
phearia, which are generally plentiful enough on fences 
and tree-trunks, The females of both these moths are 
wiugless, and should be looked for on oak, hawthorn, 
and sloc, especially when the males are to be seen 
fluttering in the neighbourhood, Pupa-digging, of 
course, can be carried on when the ground is sufticiently 
soft, and bectle-hunting at the roots of trees, the font of 
fences and walls, and iv stack-bottoms, will still be 
fairly productive. But January is usually 9 month 
which is best given upto indour work, and preparations 
for the coming campaign. 

Go carefully over your drawers or boxes, and look 
out for mould and mites. The former can be destroyed 
by means of benzine collas in which a small quantity of 
carbolic acid has been dissolved. Apply this very 
carefully with a camel’s-hair brush. les may be 
drenched with it without danger, but it has always a 
tendency to “mat” the long hairs of moths, and should 
never be allowed to run on to the thorax.” Move any 
box in’ which mould appears to a warmer and drier 
situation af once. 

Camphor is generally recommended for the slaughter 
of mites; but it is very apt to get upon the wings of 
the insects, and is not altogether satisfactory, Far 
better get an ounce or two of *naphthaline” froma 
druggist, Fasten a small quantity of this in a piece of 
muslin, and pin it in the corner of the box or drawer 
which contains the infested insects, In a very short 
time the mites will disappear, and will keep clear of 
the case until the naphthaline has evaporated away. 

Setting-boards ought to be repapered once in every 
season at least, and now is the best time to do it. Take 
care to remove every atom of the old paper, and replace 
it by the “tea-paper” which is sold specially for that 
purpose by the natural history dealers, Cooke, of 
30 Museuin Strect, W.C., will supply it. The paste 
should be thick, but free from lumps, and the paper 
spread with great care, 80 that no air-bubbles may be 
left beneath it, Repapering a case or a cabinet-drawer 
fsa more difficult matter, inasmuch as the paper must 
be cut exactly to fit the interior. 

If you contemplate rearranging your collection, do it 
at once, before the apring work comes on. But the less 
insects—and erpecinlly lepidoptera—are moved about, 
the better, for a drawerful of buttertlies and mothk, 
minus bodics, legs, and antenne, is but a sorry spectacle, 
By far the best plan, if you can afford it, is to procure 
either boxes or a cabinet sufficient to include an entire 
collection, and then carefully to label it out by means 
of a printed label list, leaving space for a series of every 
species, whether you happen to posseas it or not. B: 
adopting this plaa an infinity of future trouble {a saved, 
and whenever you obtain a new Insect you Will have its 
place already prepared for it. 
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Bor.—“The Model Yachtsman” is published by T. 
Grassam, High Street, Hull. It costs threepence-half- 
lee post free, The May number contains a full 

st of the Model Yacht Clubs. 


‘A.B.—The part with the presentation plate of “ Lioness 
‘and Cubs" was No. 117, You hail only to send eight- 
nce and the description to Publisher, “ Boy's Own 
aper,” 56, Paternoster Row, and it would have 
Teached you by return of post. 

Pork P1r.—There is uo difference in meaning between 
Pfennig and Pfennige, but the latter is pronounced 
with more ease. 

8. T. R—Make a model of your lead keel in wood. 
‘Take a mould of that model in plaster of Paris. In 
the mould stick upright four or five matches or thin 
sticks of wood. Pour in the lead, and when it is cold 
break the mould. Screw the keel on to the boat, 


using the lines of the matches as the screw-holes; to 
work a gimlet through wood is easy, but to work it 
through lead is quite another matter. 

A. R. KELLY.—Yes, The tools sold at the Stores are 
excellent ; and as a rule they are cheaper there than 
in the ordinary shops. But you do not have such a 
choice, and for a small order it is hardly worth while 
making a long journey to save less than the railway 
fare, 

A. W. D.—Yon will probably find the advertisement in 
“The English Mechanic." Many of the books on 
electrical appliance making are noticed in its columns, 


Boox.—A handbook of Canada, costing a penny, can 
be obtained from the High Commissioner of Canada, 
at the Colony Offices in Victoria Street, Westminster, 
or from the Emigrants’ Information Office, 31, Broad- 
way, Westminster. 


WINpMILLs (S. Chapple).—Run a spindle through the 
body ; fix the arms to the end, one up and one down, 
and both with a slanting edge to the wind as if you 
were dealing with two arms of an ordinary ‘wind: 
mill. 


J. F. M.—We are unable to reply in next issue, as in the 
first place next issue went to press more than a month 
ago, and in the second, we really cannot make out 
what you mean, Perhaps our readers may help us. 
“In your next issue give me what information you 
can tipon Mamuls, where they are found at present 
time, and I want to know whether they were called 
wholly Elephants, or have they wings on.” 


Yorerut A. B.—Such a question could not beanswered 
without a diagram, which we have no room for, 
Your best plan would be to get Grosvenor's * Model 
Yachts" from your free library, and work out the 
measurements for yourself. They are very easy. 
Grosvenor’s book is published by Gill, 170, Strand, 
and costs 5s, Our articles in the coming “ Outdoor 
Games "—all reprints of matter out of print—would 
help you, but the season will be over before it is pub- 


lished. 


‘A. Borrre,—Nominations for the Diplomatic Service 
have to be obtained from the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, who nominates about a dozen can- 
didates at a time when the staff is getting low. An 
exatination has to be passed before the Civil Ser- 
vite Commissioners, and if successful you will have 
tu serve some mouths without pay. 


WaronMaxken.—We should think a watchmaker would 
find it difficult to get a living in Patagonia ; but 
perhaps the fact of no other watchmaker having 
thought of going there might be in his favour. You 
would find ita far safer escapement to Australia. 


Us Li n Ré&Mots.—You must be a very forgetful 
“reader from the first,” or else a very careless one. 
We have had articles on slide-painting and answers 
in these columns over and over again. The articles 
have been reprinted in “Indoor Games.” There is 
no special preparation for the glass, but you must mix 
your colours with varnish instead of oil. Paint a trial 
‘slide of all the colours in your colour-box in squares, 
and note the effect of each in the lantern, You will 
then know which colours are suitable and which are 
not. 


Dovaup.—For the tonnage formula, see our model 
‘yachting articles, Thedimensions required are beam 
and water-line—not length over all—and depth has 
nothing to do with it. The speed of the model should 
be to the full size vessel as the scale ; but the model 
is always rather faster, Ifyou have a yacht going 
twelve knots an hour in a certain breeze, a model of 
her,an inch to a foot, will go rather more than a knot 
an hour in the same breeze. 


H. SNowpEN.—We have had articles on Canoe-building, 
‘and cannot return to the subject at present. Some 
of our articles on the subject have been reprinted in 
“Indoor Games” 


Missina.—The fern should be re-potted with fresh 
Soil. The pot should be well drained, as the plaut 
should be watered frequently, but not allowed to stand 
in water. 


E. PowNaut.—If you write to the Secretary of the 
Governors of Christ's Hospital, £.c., you will receive 
full particulars as to the method of admission. 


LaGos.—There are many good architects who take 
articled pupils. The premium would probably be a 
hundred guineas, and the cost of living depends on 
circumstances, but might be estimated at £100 a 
year. Aun advertisement in the “Builder,” or even 
the “Times,” would almost certainly bring replies, 
but you would haye to be careful in your selection, 
and on no account enter into an engagement without 
references as to character and position. 


R. HeRMAN.—If the tyre is broken get a shoemaker to 
‘sew it up for you witha waxed end,and then melt it a 
Jittle at the join. To stick it onto the wheel use the 
tyre cement, sold in cukes by all cycle dealers. The 
cement will generally mend the breakage, but the 
stitching is the safer plan, though not so neat. It it 
is for racing purposes you had better get a maker to 
fit on a new tyre. 


Larne (A. B, C.).—A number of the “ English 


Mechanic,” price twopence, published every Friday 
and sold at every bookstall, will give you a choice of 
several lathe-makers among the advertisers. The 
highest class lathes are made by Holzapffel, of 
Charing Cross, opposite the Nelson monument. "For 
ordinary work very good tool 
the Britannia Company, of Colchester. Melhuish, 
of Fetter Lane, might suit you; they have capital 
cheap lathes. . 


Great EASTERN (T. M.).—She cost £732,000 to build, 
and was sold at Liverpool in November 1888 
£58,000, She laid the Atlantic cables of 1865and 1866, 
and other cables in the Mediterranean, Red Sea, ete. 
She was originally designed for the Australian trade, 
and her plans were for 800 saloon pussengers, 2,000 
second class, 1,200 third class, and 400 officers and 
Grew, besides 5,000 tons of cargo, and 15,000 tone af 
coal; but she was altered again and again, and any 
argument upon her accommodation must state the 
date in which the state of affairs under dispute is 
claimed to have existed. She had at first four paddle 
engines with four boilers, and four screw engines 
with six boilers; she had five funnels each a hundred 
feet high and six feet in diameter, and she had six 
‘maste—that is, to begin with. 


are procurable from 
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CHAPTER XV.-—CAREER OF DON LOBO—I 
AM SENT AGAINST HIM—IN THE JAWS OF 
THE LION—REFINEMENT OF TORTURE— 
MAGNANIMOUS CONDUCT OF THE SENHORA 
— EXCHANGED IN THE NICK OF TIME. 


Few weeks after the capture of the 


Esmeralda, I found myself once more ! 


to the southward, in company with the 
flect, but now in command of my own 
ship. 

It happened at that time that the city 
of Arauco lay in the power of a piratical 
soldier named Don Lobo, one of the most 
inhuman monsters that ever drew breath. 
The career of this wretch may be briefly 
stated thus. The son of a prison inspector, 
he at first served as a foot-soldier in the 
ranks of the Chilian army. 
prisoner by the Royalists, entered their 
service, was retaken by the Chilians, and 
while awaiting his trial as a deserter, 
escaped by setting fire to the hut in which 
he was confined. A second time he joined 
the Royalist ranks, and a second time was 
captured by the patriots. He was now 


actually sentenced to death, and indeed ; 


left for dead among many others executed 
at the same time on the Plaza of Santiago. 
Though actually covered with wounds, 
none of them were fatal, and he once more 


succeeded in making his escape, and joined | 


General San Martin, who was then plan- 
ning an expedition to Peru. With the 
treachery habitual to him, he soon 
deserted his new chief, and once more 
joined the other side, attaching himself to 
a band of Indians, who shortly afterwards 
elected him as their leader, m which 
position he and I became acquainted in 
the manner following : 

It happened that, among many other 
atrocities committed at this period, Don 
Lobo had seized upon a large quantity 
of property belonging to British and 
American merchants. At the urgent 
representation of the parties interested, 
Lord Cochrane was induced to send an 
expedition to punish the wrongdoer. I 
was detailed for this most important and 
dangerous duty, and ordered to proceed, 
without delay, up the river on which the 
city of Arauco stands; and, if possible, to 
destroy the camp of the Indians, and effect 
the capture of their leader. But I soon 
found that I had to contend with an 
adversary who, whatever his faults may 
have been, was a bold and successful 
leader, backed by an army of which he 
possessed the complete confidence, com- 
posed of men who knew every inch of the 
country and who were every one of them 
masters in strategy, and utterly indifferent 
to death. 

Despite the utmost vigilance, we fell 
into a cleverly planned ambush, in which 
crowds of lithe, half-naked Indians, 
mounted on active little horses, seemed 
to spring up on either side of the river 
like the crop raised by Jason from the 
teeth of the dragon; in which boat after 
boat was seen to steal as if by magic 
round this bend or that, or from beneath 
the overhanging trees on either bank, the 
dusky occupants of which were soon 
swcrming up the sides of the devoted 
Matador, whose gallant defenders were 
outnumbered by eight to one. It is 
scarcely to be wondered at then that when 
we were reduced to sixteen we were com- 
pelled to surrender, our enemies promising 
us every consideration; which promise 


He was taken | 


they had not the remotest intention to 
keep. Now, for the second time, did I 
find myself a prisoner of war—this time, 
alas! with far less hope of rescue, and far 


less peace of mind. 


The survivors consisted, besides myself, 
of the surgeon and the master, both 
Chilians, three English seamen, and ten 
Chilian seamen. We were all bound with 
most cruel thongs, denied all rest and re- 
freshment after our desperate fight, and 
driven off, under a strong guard, and at a 
rapid pace, towards Arauco. One of the 
Chilians happened to be my servant, and 
by chance we were linked together on 
that weary march. “ Senhor,” whispered 
he, “ know you into whose hands we have 
fallen?’ When I whispered in reply the 
name of Don Lobo, he turned immediately 
as pale as death. ‘ Senhor,” replied he, 
“in mercy’s sake do not say so; we are 
lost! Do you know the manner in which 
he is accustomed to treat his captives? 
He dresses them in fresh skins which he 
causes to be lashed tightly round their 
naked bodies; he then exposes them to 
the full glare of the sun; the skins dry 
and contract, causing infinite torture to 
the unhappy victims, who are ultimately 
stifled to death in the process. Don Lobo 
looks on, smoking his pipe, and thoroughly 
enjoying the horrible scene. The sight of 
suffering is meat and drink to him. May 
Heaven help us! for it is very little mercy 
that we can expect in this world.” 

The poor fellow was immediately 
silenced by a blow on the mouth from a 
scabbard, so violent that he bled freely 
from the wound all the way to Arauco. 
After this unequivocal evidence of the 
temper of our captors, no one made any 
further attempt to communicate with his 
fellow, and in the course of about another 
hour we arrived at the General’s quarters. 

Don Lobo received us with a great show 
of politeness. He was a born actor, and 
the most consummate hypocrite I ever 
beheld. Had we not been too well aware 
of his real character, we might have been 
tempted to congratulate ourselves on fall- 
ing into such good hands. Whatever 
little gleams of hope were produced by his 
manner were, however, soon to be dis- 
pelled. 

We were now thrust, the whole of us 
together, into a prison little larger, and 
incomparably more filthy, than that in 
which I had endured such suffering at 
Lima. No surgeon was sent to bind up 
our wounds; not a drop of water was 
allowed to us to drink, nor was any food 
given to us for several hours, and the 
luxury of a wash was of course out of the 
question. All we could do was to lie down 
on the floor of our loathsome den, and 
even so, the hot stifling air of our prison, 
and the swarms of vermin, prevented us 
from getting anything but snatches of 
broken sleep, in which we did but live over 
again the terrible scenes of the past few 
hours. 

At length, a short time before sunset, 
the door of our prison was opened, and 
there was revealed to our astonished gaze 
@ group of footmen in livery who motioned 
to us to follow them immediately. Though 
some of us were scarcely able to drag one 
foot after another, we dared not disobey, 
and indeed a guard was in readiness to 
enforce obedience if necessary. We fol- 
lowed our conductors through a number 
of corridors and apartments into the 


General’s private house, where we were 
ushered into a spacious drawing-room, just 
as we stood, with all the stains of warfare 
and travel still upon us. 

In a few minutes Don Lobo appeared, 
clad in a splendid uniform, and accom- 
panied by his wife and a numerous suite. 
The Senhora wore a splendid train of crim- 
son satin, and the diamonds on her neck 
and arms were worth a fortune; but 
neither they themselves nor the rich gold 
in which they were set were anything like 
so hard as her stony heart. Even Jezebel 
herself could scarcely have surpassed her 
in cunning and cruelty. She had hardly 
a redeeming quality, saving her devotion 
to her monster of a husband. 

“Gentlemen,” said the General, with an 
air of great suavity, “I bid you a hearty 
welcome to my poor house. I very much 


' regret that fate should have brought you 


here under such adverse circumstances; 
but no doubt you will all be at liberty ina 
short time, since there are frequent oppor- 
tunities of dealing satisfactorily with pri- 
soners of war in this place. Now, since I 
understand that you have taken nothing 
since the morning, I have to request you, 
Lieutenant Freeborn, to be so good as to 
hand the Senhora into supper.” 

The curtains which formed one end of 
the room were now drawn aside, and a 
second apartment was disclosed, in which 
a inagnificent collation was spread; the 
plate and china being of the most costly 
description, and the cookery of the most 
recherché character. I had actually now 
to give my arm to that terrible woman, to 
conduct her to a seat, and to endeavour, as 
well as I could, to respond to the hypo- 
critical politeness of her husband and her- 
self. Our host maintained so clever and 
lively a conversation that we almost for- 
got our sufferings, the loss of our ship, the 
stain on our arms. But, alas! this hospi- 
tality proved but the first act of a dismal 
tragedy. After the wine had been passed 
round once, the General got upon his legs 
—‘Gentlemen,” said he, “I have good 
news for you; I have been able to make 
arrangements to set three of you at liberty 
immediately ; you will be good enough to 
draw lots, in order to decide which are to 
be the lucky ones.” 

Dice were accordingly produced, and 
the lots fell on the surgeon, and two of the 
Chilian seamen. ‘ Now,” continued our 
host, “I shall require the other prisoners 
to attend, and witness that the liberation of 
their comrades has been duly carried out." 

This was the signal for action. The 
guard marched in, and we were all hurried 
away into a large paved square, which lay 
in the rear of our prison. It now became 
abundantly evident what the General 
meant by “liberation.” There, in the 
broad glare of the full moon, lay three 
yawning graves, and alongside of each a 
rough coffin, while a firing party was 
drawn up, and evidently awaited our 
arrival. Our three unhappy cormrades 
were blindfolded, placed each beside the 
coffin allotted to him, and bidden to pre- 
pare for death. In a few moments the 
order was given to fire, and they were 
launched into eternity. Don Lobo looked 
on, and puffed away at a large cigar, 
evidently much fascinated by this little 
entertainment, while the estimable Senhora 
surveyed the scene from a window above, 
and actually clapped her hands with de. 
light at its tuagical conclusion. 
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The bodies were hastily thrown each 
into its rough receptacle; the coffins were | 
filled up with quicklime and let down into 
their shallow graves; the paving-stones 
were replaced, and little remained to mark 
the tragedy but a few stains of blood, and 
the signs of the disturbance of the pave- 
ment. But if I had a hundred lives to live 
on earth, nothing, I think, would efface 
f-om my mind the memory of that dread- 

ful fusilade. 

We were now marched back to our 
loathsome prison, thankful at least to have 
essaped the cruel fate of our companions, 
and to be allowed time to prepare for 
death, which we now felt to be inevitable. 
Our subsequent imprisonment only lasted 
a month, but they were days spent in the 
utmost agony of mental torture and 
suspense. Our fiendish captor used at 
first to appear regularly every other 
day, when we were required to draw 
lots, and one or more of our party 
suffered death. We were not present at 
any of these executions, but they were 
always carried out in our hearing. The 
measured tread of the guard, the orders to 
“Make ready,” “ Present,” and “ Fire!” 
the rattle of musketry, the thud of the 
falling bodies, and the hurried movements 
of those who buried them, were all pain- 
fully apparent to us, as we sat in our 
filthy den, gasping for pure air, sighing 
in sorrow and indignation, and sadly 
speculating whose turn would come 
next. 

To add to our miseries, the Senhora used 
to visit us, and to assure us that the same 
fate awaited us all. She bade us prepare 
ourselves for death : “ For I promise you,” 
said she, “ that there is not the remotest 
possibility of escape; indeed, you may 
consider yourselves lucky that the General 
is free from gout, and is at present in 
one of his amiable moods, or he would | 
assuredly torture you to death.” This 
humane lady seemed to have taken a 
special antipathy to myself: ‘“ Behold,” 
said she, “ the bitter irony of fate! Spared 
to survive the cannonade of Callao; spared 
to survive the loathsome prison and the 
cruel and degrading servitude which fell 
to your lot at Lima; preserved unharmed 
in the wreck of the O'Higgins and the 
capture of the Esmeralda; now to die 
the death of a felon at the hands of a 
guerilla chief! But I love to wreak ven- 
geance on these proud English! Think 
not that either the name, or the wealth, 
or the honour of your accursed race will 
avail you here. You are doomed. I shall 
see you die not many days hence. The 
General is thirsting for your blood ; but is 


keeping you as a bon bouche. Trust me, 
my young buccaneer, you have not many 
days longer to live.” 

At last we were reduced to four: the 
three English seamen and myself. As 
neither the General nor his amiable 
partner made their appearance for some 


» days, we began to wonder at our respite, 


and to indulge ourselves in some faint 
hopes of freedom. But-we were in so 
wretched a condition that we often felt that 
death itself would be far preferable. All 
our clothes had been taken from us by our 
ruthless jailors, and their places supplied 
by filthy rags: in my own case, a ragged 
poncho did duty for a whole suit; we had 
no means of washing ourselves; and our 
hair, untouched by comb or brush for a 
whole month, hung in tangled unkempt 
masses about our attenuated faces. Ima- 
gine, then, our condition, when one fine 
morning we were marched out, as we 
thought, to die, but in reality to be in- 
formed that we had been exchanged for 
four prisoners lately taken by our people, 
one of whom was no less a person than a 
brother-in-law of Don Lobo himself: 
hence our good fortune. We, who had a 
few minutes before embraced and bade 
each cther an affectionate farewell, were 
now marched down to the wharf, given a 


small boat, and told to make the best of | 


our way to one of our ships, which was 
cruising off the port under easy sail. 

And now a fresh danger awaited us; 
owing to our emaciated condition we were 
all but unable to manage even so small a 
boat as that which was given to us. 
Moreover we had wind and tide against 
us, so that it was actually several hours 
before we could get anywhere near the 
ship. There had been a great many de- 
sertions from this particular vessel, and 
it was thought that the disaffected on board 
were in league with a gang of desperadoes 
on shore, and so managed in some way to 
elude the vigilant watch kept in the ship. 
At this particular time none of the ship's 
boats were absent, and when, just as it 
was getting dark, the sentry heard the 
splash of our oars, he gave the alarm, 
without hailing the strange boat. One of 
the ship’s cutters was instantly lowered, 
and gave chase. We were fired upon at 
least once before we were recognised, and 
thus our lives were again placed in the 
most imminent danger. But at last we 
were found to be friends, and the boats 
returned in company. Now we saw the 
fate which awaited nocturnal visitors of a 
different description. A firing party of 


marines was drawn up on the quarter-deck 
in readiness for an immediate execution, 


an order heing at that time in force that 
all deserters, and any persons aiding and 
abetting them, were to be thus summarily 
dealt with. 

Clothed in my one garment, the ragzed 
and filthy poncho above-mentioned, I duly 
saluted the quarter-deck, and reported my 
arrival with the customary “Come on 
board, sir.” 

The ofticer of the watch, without wait- 
ing to ask any questions, rushed aft into 
the Captain’s cabin, and then down into 
the gun-room to summon all his mess- 
mates to see the sight. It took somo 


; moments to convince them that it was 


really I myself. I seemed to them verit- 
ably to have returned from the grave. 
They wrung my dirty hands again and 
again, and from their own chests, not too 
liberally supplied, they produced now one 
garment, now another, and pressed them 
upon me, until I was once more fitted out 
with cleanliness and comfort. The pcor 
fellows could not do enough for me, and 
the wretched companions who had shared 
my sufferings were equally well cared for 
by their comrades in the forecastle. Kind, 
free-hearted friends, { can never repay your 
goodness; nor indeed would you ask or 
desire it, generous spirits that you are! I 
can only say to any of you who, like myself, 
are still passing through the waves of this 
troublesome world, Vaya con Dios, Vaya 
con Dios. 

Over the dessert that night I had to tell 
my piteous story over and over again, 
and I sincerely hoped that Don Lobo would 
never have to suffer from a tithe of the 


' analedictions which were on this occasion 


heaped on his head. His career termin- 
ated in a few months by his being captured 
once more, tried, sentenced to death, 


“and executed, this time successfully, at 


Santiago. 

Of my further connection with the 
Chilian Service but little remains to be 
told. I continued on till the close of the 
war; but the chances of further promo- 
tion seemed very remote; and T could not 
recover my arrears of pay, wuch of which 
is due to me even now. And s0, dis- 
quieted at my ill fortune, and disgusted 
at the ingratitude of the country in whose 
cause I had suffered so much, and being 
at the same time deeply anxious on 
account of my mother’s health, which I 
knew to be failing, I determined to set 
my face homewards. Henceforward this 
history will rapidly converge to the point 
whence it started; and now for a time we 
shall return to old scenes and old associa- 
tions, 

(To Le continued.) 
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THE BUTTERFLY HUNTERS: 
A STORY OF SCHOOL AND COUNTRY LIFE. 


By AsHmore Russan, 


Author of “ A Strange Epidemic,” “ The Last of the Great Auks,” “ The Speckled Giant,” “ That Little Jackdaw,” ete. 


CHAPTER V.—DR. DRYSDUST ARRIVES, AND SHOWS HOW IT'S DONE. 


Mss major took off his coat! 
Surely the awe-inspiring spectacle 
might have been expected to drive the 
“ Purple Emperors ’’ helter-skelter to the 
highest branch of the ancient oak, if not 
up into the clouds. But no; they did not 
turn pale, or change colour in the slight- 
est degree. They did not start, or stagger 
back, or show one of the customary signs 
of fear; they did not even flutter— 
yet Muggins major had taken off his 
coat t 

It was not the first time he had dis- 
carded his outer garment on Heyward’s 
Hill. Soon after his arrival at Alne Abbey 
he took it off to make Funibois “dance.” 
Alas ! when twenty minutes later he de- 
sired to put it on again he was unable to 
see the armholes and had to be assisted. 
But this was long ago and almost for- 
gotten. He was not now pugnaciously 
inclined. He had taken off his coat to 
climb a tree. 

“Give me a leg up,” he said, with his 

iu confidence, stepping jauntily up to 
iis roe and trying to embrace its huge 


tia soe his arms, which, unfortunately, 
von » 1. tr feet too short. 

a Paved ‘bois each took a leg and 
hea ila-be climber as high as 
they Gut Muggins major could 
not clas, * . tree, and as there were no 


branches within reach, he consequently 
could not climb it. He struggled hard to 
get a firm hold, but had to come down. 

, ‘It's no use, Mug,” said Jack, “we 
must make a pyramid. Now Tim, get up 
on our shoulders.” 

Jack and Funibois placed their backs 
against the tree, standing side by side, 
and Tim climbed up and stood upon their 
shoulders with one foot on each boy. 

“Now Sappy and young Muggins, 
help Mug up.” 

* Aim I to climb upon Tim's shoulders ?” 


asked Muggins major, who didn't like the | 


appearance of the human ladder. 


“Of course,” Jack replied; “what a | 


stupid duffer you are!" 

By dint of much heaving, pushing, and 
swaying to and fro of tl:e human pyramid, 
Muggins was hoisted to his perilous ele- 
vation. 

“Can you reach a branch?” Jack 
asked. 

“ Yes,’’ was the reply. 

“ Have you got firm hold?” 

“Yes.” 

“Come down, Tim.” 

Tim sprang to the ground; the first 
course of the pyramid separated ; and all 
turned to survey the adventurous climber. 
Poor Muggins! He had clasped the 
branch firmly enough, but for the life of 
him he could not get his knees upon it. 
He now hung in the air vainly endeavour- 
ing to obtain foothold on the smooth 
trunk, 

“Get under me to catch me, some- 


| yourself up until you get your chest on it. 


body!” he yelled, ceasing his futile 
struggles. 

“Don’t drop!" shouted Jack, “ you 
may break your neck. Get both arms 
on the same side of the branch and pull 


Then rest.” 

Muggins obeyed, and being fairly mus- 
cular and proficient on the Abbey gymna- 
sium he succeeded in getting his chest on 
the branch. A brief rest, a struggle, and 
he was astride it. 

“T knew I could do it,” he shouted, 
exultantly. “I should like to see one of 
you fellows up here. It would take you 
all your time.” 

“Mnuggins is just like a bantam cock,” 
Funibois remarked. “He can't do any- 
thing without stopping to crow.” 

The boys now stepped from beneath 


perors.”” If they were at all alarmed it 
was not visible. They were still perched 
where the butterfly hunters had last seen 
them. Jack guided Muggins major’s pro- 
gress along the branch until that exultant 
youth reached a point where he could 
shake the smaller limb which supported the 
butterflies. This he shook vigorously, 
with a result that might have been ex- 
pected. The ‘Purple Emperors” care- 
lessly fluttered away, alighting on the 
opposite side of the tree, further from the 
ground than before. 

The boys ran round the tree, and soon 
the butterfly hunter, who was literally “up 
a tree,” was laboriously creeping along the 
branches in the same direction. Once 
more he shook the boughs, and once 


more the “ Purple Emperors’’ took flight, 
only te alight in a spot more inaccessible 
still. 

It was good fun—very good fun for the 
boys on the ground, and the butterflies. 
But Muggins inajor found his triumphal 
progress rather painful and decidedly 


Wearisome, 

« Look here, I say,” he shouted, “ I’ve 
had enough of this. I'm coming down. 
I ain’t a squirrel, nor a bird.” 

“ Don't you wish you were ?”’ returned 
Funibois, with a wink at Jack. “You 
would be able to fly down, then. Well— 
good afternoon, Muggins; we're off. I 
hope you'll spend a pleasant night up 
there. If your ted is hard you must sing 
yourself to sleep. 


“Rock-a-bye, baby, on th: tree top, 

When the wind blows the cradle will rock, 

When the bough bends the cradle will fall, 

Down comes Muggins, cradle and all. 
There’s a nursery rhyme for you. Come 
on, you fellows.” 

The butterfly hunters on terra firma 
hurried away and concealed themselves 
in the Roman trench about twenty yards 
from the tree, through the dense foliage 


the branches to watch the “ Purple Em- | 


of which Muggins major’s vision was 


not sufficiently keen to penetrate. Here, 
while listening to the softo voce remarks 
of the “tree’d 'possum,” who had ‘how 
reached the lowest branch, about eighteen 
feet from the ground, but dared not drop, 
they quite forgot the unconcerned “ Purp! 
Emperors.” B 

“Cowards!"’ cried the ‘possum, as he 
tried to calculate the force with which he 
would strike the ground, and the result 
thereof. 

“I wish I had ’em here. I’d punch 
their heads jolly well. Come back, you 
cowards !’’ raising his voice. 

“Not to have our heads jolly well 
punched,” whispered Funibois. 

“They daren’t climb the tree them- 
selves, the cowards!” continued this emu- 
lator of King Charles II. “It’s always 
‘ Muggins, do this,’ or ‘ Muggins, do that,’ 
when there’s anything dangerous to be 
done, and when I’ve done it they’re jealous, 
and they’re sure to leave me in a hole if 
they can.” 

“That's the queerest hole I ever saw,” 
said Funibois, still whispering; “until 
now I thought a hole was a hollow cavity, 
and not the branch of a tree.”” 

“T wonder if I shall break my legs if I 
drop?” Muggins went on. “Itlooks agreai 
deal further from the bough to the ground 
than it did from the ground to the 
bough.” 

“ A visual peculiarity associated with an 
aspiring mind only,” whispered the 
“chorus” in the trench. “ Fellows like 
Muggins generally climb a ladder with 
their eyes fixed on the top step, and don’t 
look where they are putting their feet. 
When they come down—they don’t often 
want to—they generally tumble, and then 
there’s a smash at the bottom.” 

Which speech was not at all bad for a 
youthful moralist. 

“Hi! hullo!”’ suddenly shouted the 
"possum at the top of his voice. 

“Who is he shouting to?” 
whispered. 

“T can't see anybody,” replied Tim, 
who was nearest to the top of the 
bank. 

“Hullo, there!” continued Muggins 
major, “I'm up here and can't get down, 
sir. Please come and help me.” 

“«Sir’!” exclaimed Funibois, “ some 
gentleman is coming.” 

The boys sprang to their feet and 
mounted the bank, to find themselves 
face to face with the “ Dingy Skipper,” 
esher wise De Drysdust, the famous ento- 
mologist, who was peering up at Muggins 
with a puzzled look whieh seemed te 
say i— 

“Capital specimen—very capital speci- 


Jack 


men! How shall I class it? Must be a 
bird. Shall I say a dodo, Order 
Struthiones? Hardly. The dodo 


couldn't fly, therefore couldn’t have got 


[What 


| up there.” 


The Gditor wishes all bis veaders a Very bappy Wew Wear, 
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What Dr. Drysdust really did say 
was :— 

“Ahem! Dear me! One of the Abbey 
boys. Evidently tree’d. Ah—here are his 
companions, more of the Abbey boys. 
Good afternoon, boys. Glad to see you 
come to your schoolfellow’s rescue. Poor 
fellow! how did he get up there?” 

“We made a pyramid, sir,” said 
Jack. 

“I see; and when he was in the tree 
you ran away. Just like boys—just like 
joys. I remember. Ah—I remember. 

I was a boy myself once.” 

The “ Dingy Skipper’s " assurance was 
not altogether superfluous. It was not 
easy to imagine that little, dried-up, snuff- 
taking figure— 

. . . the whining school-boy, with his satchel, 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail, 
Unwillingly to school. 


If indeed he had so crept it was pro- 
bably because he had within “ his satchel ”’ 
one or more genuine snails, with a very 
much mixed assortment of other “ speci- 
mons,” captured on the way. And if his 
face had ever shone, it had long ceased to 
do so. It was now wrinkled and yellow, 
‘with only one remarkable feature.— 
immensely wide nostrils, tunnels for the 
favourite mixture of powdered tobacco 
now almost a necessary of existence to the 
ancient entomologist. 

The “ Dingy Skipper,” however, looked 
altogether businesslike. Over his right 
shoulder he carried a large gauze net. 
Under his left arm a contrivance, half box, 
half knapsack. On his nose a pair of 
spectacles of high magnifying power. 


“Why don’t you come down?” he | 


-said, bringing the spectacles to bear on 
-the disconsolate Muggins. 

“Can't,” was the surly reply. 

“Nonsense! Now boys, let me see you 
make the pyramid that enabled him to 
. get up.” 

Jack and Funibois at once placed their 
‘backs against the tree, and soon Muggins 
major stood on the ground. He did not, 
however, thank his deliverers. A far more 
courteous boy than Muggins could hardly, 
under the circumstances, have been ex- 
pected to do that. 

“Now tell me why you climbed the 
tree?” continued Dr. Drysdust. 

‘ Purple 


“TI went up after two 
Emperors.’ ” 

As the words smote the ancient one’s 
tympanum his face lighted up, and his 
eyes glistened. 

“Eh! what?” he cried. “Have you 
:seen an Apatura Ine? Dear me! 
Where? Where?” 

The old gentleman was hopping about 


like a “parched” pea in a frying-pan, 
or an alarmed grasshopper. 

“Where? Where?” 
eagerly. 

“I didn’t say anything about Iris, sir ; 
I said two ‘ Purple Emperors.’ ”’ 

“ Two,do yousay? Two? Dearme! 
I haven't seen one alive for ten years ; 
not since my sight failed me. My eye- 
sight won’t carry more than twenty feet. 
Let me make use of yours! Tell me 
where they are!" 

“We left them on the other side of the 
tree, sir,” said Jack, taking the surly 
Muggins major’s place as spokesman. 

The “ Dingy Skipper’ skipped away at 
once, and in less than ten seconds was on 
the spot indicated, and gazing up at the 
foliage with his dim eyes. 

“J can’t make them out,” he almost 
wailed. “Oh, what a blessing is good 
eyesight! Can you see them,. boys? 
Can you see them ?”” 

«Yes, sir,” said Jack, pointing upwards. 
“ There is one, and there is the other.” 

The “ Purple Emperors” were now two 
yards apart. 

“T can’t see them,” cried the famous 
entomologist. “I must really get some 
stronger glasses. Are you sure you 
haven't made a mistake? Are you sure | 
they are ‘Purple Emperors’ ?” 

“ We have a book, illustrated.’ 

And Jack produced the doctor's book, 
and submitted the picture of the butterfly 
to the old gentleman’s inspection. 

“Yes, that is it. That is the Iris. 
Are you sure both are like that ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then both are males, and both are 
prizes. Leave them to me, boys; leave 
them to me. I'll soon bring them down. 
Ha, ha! I'll charm them down. Oh, 
by-the-bye, why did that boy climb the 
tree?" 

“To frighten them, sir. They were 
beyond our reach, and we thought they 
night come lower.” 

* Ha, ha, ha! He climbed the tree to 
catch a butterfly. Dear me! Climbed 
the tree? Ah, he wants a lesson. You 
all want lessons. Is that the boy who 
wrote the funny imposition, and expected 
Mr. Sterne to include leopards and bears 
in the Lepidoptera!” 

Here Sapington slipped behind Jack. 
He was not proud of his blunder. 

“ T am not quite such a donkey as that,” 
said Muggins major. “ It was Sapington, 
the fellow who has sneaked behind Jack 
Arundel.” 


he repeated, 


“Ho, ho! Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the 
“ Dingy Skipper,” who had hardly ceased 
to seek for the “Purple Emperors.” 
“ Well—well, we must forget that—we 
(To be continued.) 
JIMMY WELSH. 


must forget it. Now boys, get out of 
sight—get out of sight, and I'll have the 
butterflies on the ground in less than 
@ quarter of an hour, ard in my net if I 
ain fortunate.” ‘ 

The boys instantly hurried away to the 


| trench, leaving Dr. Drysdust to perform 


the miracle he had promised them, for 
to bring the “ Purple Emperors ”’ to the 
ground seemed to them to savour of the 
miraculous. 

They were not familiar with the tricks 
and wiles of the experienced butterfly 
hunter. 

“ Shure, now, is he going to charm them 
with music ?”” Tim whispered. 

“Can't say,” replied Funibois. “ Per- 
haps he’s going to fly a dummy butterfly 
and so entice them to come down and 


fight. The ‘Purple Emperor’ seems 
rather pugnacious. What is he doing. 
Jack?” 


“Taking something out of his bag. It 
looks like a box. Yes. Now he has 
opened it. He’s smelling the contents. 
There, now he has placed it on the ground. 
He’s coming here.” 

“ Good boys—very good boys,”’ said the 
“Dingy Skipper "’ as he joined the group. 
“T like reasonable boys, not above learn- 
ing how a thing is done. You see the 
little box under the tree? Watch it 
narrowly, and watch the clear space be- 
tween it and the foliage. Tell me when 
the butterflies descend. Your eyes are 
better than mine.” 

“ You think they will come down, sir?" 
said Jack rather doubtfully. 

“Think! No; I am sure. Dear me! 
Think? Why, boy, when my eyesight 
was good I have caught a dozen a day 
with that little charm. They can’t resist 
it. That little box to an Jris is as tempt- 
ing as a rosy apple to a schoolboy.” 

“ Here’s one, sir!" suddenly exclaimed 
Funibois, whose eyes were remarkably 
keen. 

“ Where ? Where ?” cried Dr. Drysdust 
in great excitement. 

“ Hovering over the box.” 

“Don't move. Let it alight. Let both 
alight. Aha! I knew it would work—I 
knew it would work.” 

“It’s on the box, now,” cried all the 
boys together. 

“ Here’s the other,” added Funibois. 

Dr. Drysdust seized his butterfly net 
and with stealthy steps moved toward 
the box. As he drew near, the boys sav 
him raise the net in the air and strik« 
Wild horses would hardly have kept ther 
in the trench now. In an instant the 
had surrounded the jubilant, chuckliz 
“ Dingy Skipper,” who had dropped upo: 
his knees, 


By Rev. E. J. Harpy, M.A., CHAPLAIN TO H.M. FORCES. 


Ae a rule, soldiers are fond of ¢hildren and 
animals, and in many regiments there 
is some kind of pet animal that is common 
property. When about six years ago the 
first battalion of the Hampshire regiment 
were under my ministerial charge, they had 
a little dog that accompanied them into every 
battle in the last Afghan campaign, and was 
decorated with a medal and clasps by the 


Queen’s own hands. On the return of the 
regiment, poor Carlo was ignominiously 
killed by a butcher's cart in Gosport. It 
was there I saw him stuffed, in a glass case, 
in the men’s recreation room. 

A deer or goat of some kind is not an un- 
common regimental pet. The first battalion 
of the Welsh regiment now serving with me 
here in Malta have a magnificent one which 


they brought from Zululand, but they ha: 
lately got another pet who is putting tl 
goat's nose very much out of joint, so 
speak. This is a Soudanese boy, who h: 
been given at his baptism, which took pls 
a couple of weeks ago, the names of Jam 
William Victor Welsh. 

The third name was given in complime 
to Her Majesty the Queen, and the four 
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because he lives with, and is the regimental 
pet of the Welsh regiment. “ Jimmy Welsh,” 
as the men call him, and I are great friends, 
and I often have a talk and a play with him 
when I see him outside his barrack-room, so 
I can tell the readers of the Boy’s Own 
Parer some particulars about him which I 
think will interest them. Because a boy has 
askin the colour of a penny he is not less a 
boy than if it were white. 

Jimmy has a history, and it is this. On 
the day after the battle of Toski, where on 
August 4, 1889, the Soudanese were entirely 
defeated, a party of mounted infantry were 
sent out to reconnoitre. They found amongst 
the dead several almost starved children. 
One of these, the boy about whom we are 
writing, was given into the charge of a drum- 
mer of the Welsh regiment who was in the 
mounted infantry. He brought him into 
camp, and got an interpreter to find out from 
him, after he began to speak, which was not 
for three days, all he could. The boy, who is, 
as I know well from talking to him, very in- 
telligent, said that he was between six and 
seven years of age. And yet owing to bad 
treatment, when he was taken he only weighed 
fifteen pounds. Now when I write, two and 
a half months after his capture, though he 
looks thin, he is not far below the ordinary 
weight of a boy of his age. Jimmy went on 
to tell the interpreter that his name was 
Achmet Mahomet, and that his father, who 
was a fighting man, and his mother, who with 
all the other wives accompanied her warrior- 
husband, had brought him and a little sister 
from Khartoum. Many of the women and 
children, who were arranged behind the men 
in the battle, died by the shot and shell of 
English and Egyptian soldiers. The father, 


\/HEN we miscontucted ourselves at 
school, the most frequent punishment 
consisted in writing appropriate “lines ;” 
for example, if a boy broke silence unneces- 
sarily during preparation or class, he had to 
copy the maxim “Speech is silvern, silence 
is golden’? fifty times on his slate. The 
nost frequent line was one which covered 
ihe whole ground of misbehaviour: “ Dis- 
orderly conduct meets with its due reward.” 
This statement was a little too uncompro- 
nising. If it had been “ Disorderly conduct 
ometimes meets with its due reward,” it 
vould have been more true, for it is un- 
loubtedly the fact that occasionally boys 
scape the punishment which is justly their 


ue. 

We did once, at least; by we, I mean the 
our boys who occupied dormitory No. 7. 
‘m afraid it is now too late to make resti- 
ition as well as confession, but both are 
eeded. 

There were three of us—Danby, West, and 
iyself. Then a new boy was foisted on us ; 
e had the unfortunate name of Bellars, 
ohn Melton Bellars. 

He was rather proud of his name, but he 
ad not much use for it. In a week it was 
orrupted to Snuffles, by the following pro- 
238. Bellars suggested Bellows of course ; 
ien Danby discovered that souffet was the 
rench for bellows, and called him that. 
fest soon corrupted it into Snuffles, the 
ore appropriately as Bellars had a chronic 
iiuenza. 

Bellars’ advent was not hailed with enthu- 
asm, as may be imagined. But in a week 


mother, and sister of the boy were killed, 
and there he was, left alone in the midst of 
his dead kindred, and almost dead himself of 
starvation when he was picked up. 

The drummer who takes care of him is in 
the regiment called the boy’s father, and 


seems as proud of his charge as he would be | 


it he were a duke and had an heir to his 
title and estates born into the world. When 
he got him first he took the greatest trouble 
to obtain milk for him, which was the only 
thing that agreed with him, as the sudden 
change from starvation to plenty had made 
him ill. He would not touch bread and jam, 
though he seemed to like dry bread. Now 
he eats the ordinary soldier's food, and goes 
to the cook-house every morning to fetch his 
coffee quite independently. He is fond of 
looking at the illustrated papers and maga- 
zines in the men’s library; but he will not 
have anything to do with the Canteen, and if 
any foolish fellows offer him beer, he says, 
“None of that, thank you; that no good for 
me."” 

Coming from Egypt to Malta on board the 
troopship Himalaya, Jimmy was given a 
sea-water bath on deck. This he called 
“ Englishman’s Nile,’ as he had never seen 
water that was not from that river. One 
day, when talking to a man about him, I 
happened to mention in his presence Toski, 
the name of the battle-field where he was 
found, and he said, “No more Toski; bad 
Toski!” 

I asked him if he would like to go back to 
the Soudan; he said “no,” and seemed to 
shudder at the thought. Nothing offends 
him more than to be called “ Jimmy Toski.” 


If any of the men tease him in this or in any 
other way, he says, “I’m done with you, I’ve 


finished with you,” and he will not speak to 
them for two or three days. 

It certainly is not cold here in Malta in 
October, but after the great heat of the Sou- 
dan the boy always seems chilly, though he 
is well clothed, and is generally to be seen in 
a thick overcoat. His clothes were pro- 
vided by a subscription amongst the men 
of the drummers’ company. Of course 
he wore no clothes at all in his native 
country. 

What will be done with Jimmy when he 
grows up? Probably he will become a waiter 
in the officers’ mess, or some of the officers 
will take him for a private servant. The 
drummer who now has charge of him is o 
very steady fellow, and is certainly doing his 
duty by him. Jimmy is made to take baths, 
and always looks clean and neat. He is 
picking up English wonderfully quickly, and 
can say the alphabet, his prayers, and part 
of the Catechism, in a way that does himself 
and his teacher (the drummer) much credit. 
When he knows English better he will be 
sent to school. 

For some time the boy was given to a most 
respectable woman, the wife of a corporal in 
the regiment, to be looked after, and with her 
he seemed very happy, and used to call her 
his mother. 

However, the men missed him so much 
out of the barrack-room that they insisted on 
having back their pet. A barrack-room, 
however, is not a good place to bring up a 
boy in, and some other arrangement will 
soon have to be made. In the meantime, the 
good men in the company where Jimmy lives 
with his “father,” will do what they can to 
prevent the white soul of the little coloured 
boy from being discoloured by evil. 


GRUBBAGES. 


By Paut Buake, 


Author of “ Christmas at Halehurst,” “ A Parting Shot,” ete. 


he was very popular in No. 7. The reason 
(I blush now to own it) was he had brought 
a large hamper to school, and that he was 
generous in distributing its contents to us. 

He would bring a whole cake to bed, and 
we four made that cake look silly (as Danby 
put it) before we went to sleep. Apples and 
sweets disappeared by magic, and I should 
not like to state how many nightmares were 
the result of Bellars’ generosity. 

But the largest hamper must be emptied 
at last when four boys are let loose on its 
contents. In less than a fortnight there was 
nothing left but a cake which we had re- 
jected at first because it looked a trifle stale, 
but which we ate greedily when it was nearly 
a couple of weeks older. When that was 
gone West remarked that starvation stared 
us in the face. 

It was not quite so bad as that, for we still 
had some pocket money to fall back on. Till 
Bellars’ arrival we used to look upon a sur- 
reptitious supper as a treat not to be indulged 
in lightly—once a month perhaps; but after 
we had supped so bountifully night after 
night, we decided unanimously that the 
excellent custom must not be allowed to drop 
entirely. After a debate we resolved to have 
& supper every Monday night; buying 
luxuries to the extent that our limited purses 
allowed, and sharing indiscriminately what- 
ever was obtained. 

This plan did not work. Even schoolboys 
have remnants of consciences, and when we 
found at the end of three weeks that Bellars 
had contributed as much as the rest of us 
put together, we felt that we must invent 


some new arrangement. At Danby’s sugges- 
tion we agreed to have a fixed sum to spend 
every week, to which all should contribute 
equally. 

What should each boy’s contribution be? 
Bellars proposed a shilling. Danby moved 
an amendment in favour of twopence. (We 
were reckless young urchins, and generally 
hopelessly hard up.) The dispute was com- 
promised, and threepence fixed on. 

Then arose the momentous question what 
to buy. Danby was great on raspberry tarts, 
and when his turn came to purchase our pro- 
vision, invested the whole sum in that satis- 
fying dainty. West, again, to use his own 
expression, was “whales on walnuts,” and 
bought fifty-two with the shilling he in- 
vested. 

We all liked walnuts, but they had their 
drawbacks. We had no nutcrackers, and we 
were afraid to crack them in the door-hinge 
because they exploded in such an alarming 
manner. So we had to crack them with our 
teeth. 

It is not every boy who can get a large 
walnut between his jaws. I couldn’t, Bellars 
could as a rule; but one night we had an 
awful fgight. He stuck a large nut in his 
mouth, and then could neither crack it nor 
take it out again. He made strange and 
harrowing noises in his attempt to cry for 
help; we thought he had a fit, for we could 
see nothing. When we learnt what was the 
matter, Danby, who was the son of a doctor, 
prised out the nut with the handle of a tooth 
brush, but Bellars ate no more that night. 

Before long walnuts were given up entirely. 
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It was difficult in the dark to extract them 
from their shells, and West nearly broke a 
tooth on a fragment of the latter. Then it 
was very uncomfortable to lie down on pieces 
of shell, which not infrequently happened. 

Many were the experiments we made as to 
the best and cheapest supper to be bought at 
threepence ahead, At last, West, by common 
consent, was held to have solved the difficulty. 
A twopenny pork-pie and a penny Eccles cake 
formed a meal both appetising and satisfying. 
For the rest of the half we stuck to that 
singular menu, except on one occasion. 

It was a melancholy occasion, Danby 
had complained of the difficulty of tackling 
the second course unless a pause were made, 
as he found himself terribly dry after finishing 
his pie. So he persuaded us to have half a 
pie each, and spend the surplus penny in 
ginger-beer. 

It did not answer. It was difficult to 
smuggle the bottles up to bed, to begin with. 
West put his in his trousers pocket, and looked 
as if he had a malignant tumour on his 
thigh. Then we had no corkscrew, and two 
of the corks declined to come out on any 
terms, and had to be pushed in, whare they 
interfered with the comfort of drinking. 
Another cork sought the ceiling unexpectedly 
with a loud pop; before the flow of liquid 
could be stopped the bed was half saturated. 
So we gave up ginger-beer and ate slowly, 
without anything to drink. 

Still, we found these surreptitious suppers 
pleasant; so much so that we used to look 
forward to them. After a time we ventured 
on a shaded candle, and found the innovation 
@ great improvement. Bellars supplied the 
candle. He was an awkward boy, and never 
could eat in the dark without dropping half 
his food, which he would pick up in the 
morning, making a light breakfast off the 
fragments. 

IT think it was Danby who made the next 
suggestion—the one which led to all our 
woes. He had been reading a book of travel, 
and was on fire to be an Indian or a Western 
trader, or something which would give him 
the unbounded felicity of tent life. One 
night he suggested that we should have our 
grubbage in a tent. 

The idea met with favour. We tried to 
make a tent of the sheets, but it was a failure. 
The only way we could manage it was for 
each to lie on his back in his own bed, and 


then raise the middle of the sheet by elevating | 


his leg perpendicularly. It was clear that 


a tent made in this fashion cramped one’s | 


movements too much to be considered in the 
light of an enjoyment. 

We tried to sew two sheets together, which 
would have answered very well, but we had 
neither time nor patience enough. We were 
on the point of despair, when Bellars suddenly 
developed some intelligence. 

He pushed two of the beds close together, 
and got some string and stretched it tightly 
from the posts at the head to those at the 
feet. Then across these stretched strings he 
laid the sheets, and in this way made a most 
complete, if uncommonly low tent. 

Sitting up was out of the question, or our 
heads disturbed the sheets. So we lay mixed 
up together and ate our piesinlaxury. This 
was something like! 

It was a pity we had to keep so still, though. 
We had ventured to put the candle in the 
centre, after carefully seeing that the flame 
did not touch the roof of the tent. But we 
had to be very carefui that we didn’t knock 
the candlestick over. 

We finished our pies and began our cakes, 

“Seems to me,” said West, “ they aren’t as 
nice as usual.” 

“ Mine’s burnt,” said Danby. 

“Mine smells as if it were, but it doesn’t 
look so,” remarked Bellars. 


“It does smell so, and no mistake,” cried 
Danby. : 
At this moment West gave a smothered yell, 
and knocked the candle right out of its socket. 

“ What’s the row?” we demanded. 

“It’s burnt a hole in the sheet,” was 
West's reply. ‘“ Won’t there be a row!” 

“ What shall we do?” echoed Bellars. 

“ Let's get out of this stifling place first,” 
replied West. 

We crept out, and then lit the candle again. 
The damage was considerable ; a hole an inch 
across, and a discolouration the size of a 
saucer. The roof of the tent had become 
depressed, and the heat of the flame reached 
further than we imagined. We eyed it dis- 
consolately ; there was no possibility of con- 
cealing the result of our carelessness. 

“ Whose sheet is it?” asked Danby. 

“Tt’s Bellars’,” said West. 

“ Tisn’t; tis yours,” was the retort. 

The point was a difficult one, and might 
have led to blows, had not the steps of a 
master been heard in the distance. We 
pulled down our tent in double quick time 
and tore off the string attached to the bed- 
posts, the presence of which it would have 
been ‘difficult to explain. : f 

The steps died away, and we plucked up 
courage to light our candle again, what was 
left of it. Then we made our beds, Bellars 
and West tossing as to who should sleep 
beneath the damaged sheet. . Bellars lost, 
and in the morning attributed an increased 
cold he had caught to the draught which 
came through the hole. g 

The morning bell rang, and we had still 
failed to find a solution of the problem relative 
to the disposal of the damaged sheet. Of 
course, the servants would discover it when 
making the beds, would report it to Mrs. 
Jackson, the housekeeper and matron, and 
then there would be the piper to pay. Good- 
bye to suppers for ever ! 

We were dressing in silence, for the ap- 
proaching trouble damped our spirits. Just | 
before the bell for breakfast rang, West gave ; 
a muffled shout of delight. 

“T’'ve got it,’ he cried. ‘Let's mix all 
the bedclothes up, and ‘then they'll never 
know to whose bed the missing one belongs.” 

“Yes,” said Danby, “ but what’s to become 
of the burnt one?” 

“ We must get rid of it somehow.” 

“How? We can’t shy it out of window, 
nor go down to breakfast with a whole sheet 
concealed under our waistcoats.” 

“Yes, we ean, if we tear it into enough 
pieces. Who's got a knife?” 

He began cutting the sheet into bits, but 
finding the process slow, he tore off a strip. 
This made such a tremendous and unusual 


noise that he again had recourse to the 
knife. 

“What are we to do with these?” asked 
Danby, as the second bell rang. 

“ Wind them round under your waistcoats,” 
replied West. ‘‘ Look sharp.” 

‘We obeyed to the best of our ability. 
Bellars entered the dining-room with half a 
yard of sheet hanging down behind, but West 
caught sight of it in time. After breakfast 
we retreated to a safe corner and unwound 
ourselves, burning the remainder of the sheet 
to ashes. Then we scarcely felt safer than 
before. Suppose there was an inquiry? Our 
recent action was not less criminal than the 
original one. 

We could not bear the suspense. We drew 
lots as to who should try and discover the 
truth. The lot fell on me. I obtained per- 
mission to enter the house on a plausible but 
unfounded pretext, and made my forbidden 
way upstairs. 

The servants were making the beds. I 
crept near the open door of No. 7 and listened. 
They had nearly finished their task. 

“Give me that there sheet, Jane,” said 
Eliza. ‘It belongs to this bed.” 

“No, it don’t, Eliza: I want it.” 

“Bless the boys, I wish they wouldn’t mix 
the things up so; one can’t tell t’other from 
which,” remarked Eliza. 

“There's a sheet short,” said Jane, after 
an inspection. ‘ You must have put anextra 
one on one of the beds.” 

I knew only too well how very ill;founded 
was this theory. I listened eagerly for the 
next development, . 

“Well!” exclaimed Jane at last, “if I 
mustn’t have given some poor child a sheet 
short yesterday. Hope he didn’t catch cold 
in the night.” 

“You'd better get another from Mr. 
Jackson,” said Eliza. 

“Yes, so I'd better,” replied Jane, leaving 
the room so rapidly that I had only just time 
to dart into No. 5. When she was out of 
sight I made the best of my way downstairs 
to join my fellow-criminals, 

1 made my report, which was a very favour- 
able one. The only drawback to our satistac- 
tion was the fear lest Mrs. Jackson might 
refuse to let Jane have a sheet in place of 
the missing one. 

Our fears were needless. Mrs. Jackson was 
ill in bed, and before she was about again the 
affair had blown over. No doubt we caused 
her an anxious half hour over the inexplicable 
spiriting away of the missing sheet, but at al. 
events we never heard any more of it. 

But it was on our consciences. At least if 
was on mine, and it is some relief to unburden 
it even at this distance of time. 


A FAMOUS AMERICAN VAGABOND. 


By J. Rogers Rees, 
Author of “The Pleasures of a Book-torm,” etc. ete, 


PART I. 


hes man whose memory lives with us as a 

blessed inheritance from the days of our 
boyhood is he who, with happy knack, was 
always ready and able to make us straw-pan- 
pipes and sycamore whistles; could tell us 
the names of birds, and where they built 
their nests; knew the spots where trout 
could best be caught in the river—in fact, was 
the walking dictionary of sports and pastimes 
for the youth of the district. Such a man.is 
ever ready to give his time and exercise his 
skill with little hope or chance of adequate 
remuneration, and as a consequence is gen- 
erally found very far back in the unceasing 


march towards wealth. His heart and en 
ergies are all for the rising generation if the 
care to use them. If he can but make end 


; meet so that he need never want a meal h 


is happy, and ready to let the bustling wort 
pass by on the other side. 

What a companion, then, of this kini 
must our American Vagabond, Henry Davi 
Thoreau, have proved to the boys who wet 
fortunate enough to share his good grace-3 
“Tt was a pleasure and a privilege,” 534 
one who knew him intimately, “ to walk «21 
him. He knew the country like a fox ar 
bird, and passed through it freely by pati 
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of his own. Under his arm he carried an 
old music-book to press plants ; in his pocket 
his diary and pencil, a spy-glass for birds, 
microscope, jack-knife, and twine.” He used 
to wade into pools for water-plants. He 
knew the names of all the plants that should 
bloom on a certain day in the district in 
which he lived, and with such accuracy that 
he thought that if he were suddenly to be 
waked up from a trance, he could tell by the 
plants what time of the year it was within two 
days. ‘He would carry you to the heron’s 
haunt, or even to his most prized botanical 
swamp,—possibly knowing that you could 
never find it again, yet willing to take his 
risks. . . . He could find his way in the woods 


at night better by his feet than by his eyes. | 


He knew every track in the snow and on the 
ground, and what creature had taken the 
path in the snow before him.” 


Another friend of Thoreau's says: ‘He as- , 


cended such hills as Monadnoc by his own 
path ; would lay down his map on the sum- 
mit and draw a line to the point he proposed 
to visit below,— perhaps forty miles away on 
the landscape,—and set off bravely to make 
the short cut. The lowland people won- 
dered to sec him scaling the heights as if he 
had lost his way, or at his jumping over their 
cow-yard fences,—asking if he had fallen 
from the clouds. In a walk like this he 
always carried his umbrella, and on his 
Monadnoc trip, when about a mile from the 
station, a torrent of rain came down; without 
the umbrella his books, blankets, maps, and 
provisions would all have been spoiled, or 
the morning lost by delay. On the mountain, 
there being a thick soaking fog, the first ob- 
ject was to camp and make tea.’ Thoreau, 
speaking of this same adventure, says: ‘After 
putting our packs under a rock, having a 
good hatchet, I proceeded to build a sub- 
stantial house. This was done about dark, 
and by that time we were as wet as if we had 
stood in a hogshead of water. We then 
built a fire before the door, directly on the 
site of our camp of two years ago. Standing 
before this, and turning round slowly, like 
meat that is roasting, we were as dry, if not 
drier than ever, after a few hours, and go, at 
last, we turned in. 

“Notall the books in the world, as Sancho 
says, could contain the adventures of this 
week of camping. The wild, free life, the 
open air, the new and strange sounds by night 
and day, the odd and bewildering rocks, amid 
which a person can be lost within a rod of 
camp; the great valley over to Wachusett, 
with its thunder-storms and battles in the 
clouds; the farmers’ back-yards in Jaffrey, 


where the family cotton can be seen bleaching 
on the grass, but no trace of the pigmy family ; 
the dry, soft air all night, the lack of dew in 
the morning; the want of water, a pint be- 
ing a good deal,—these and similar things 
make up some part of such an excursion.” 

“ Sometimes,” says another of his friends, 
“IT have gone with Thoreau and his young 
comrades for an expedition on the river, to 
gather, it may be, water-lilies. Upon such 


were inexhaustible. He would tell stories of 
the Indians who once dwelt thereabout, until 
the children almost looked to see a red man 
( skulking with his arrow on the shore; and 
| every plant or flower on the bank or in the 
1 


water, and every fish, turtle, frog, lizard 
about us, was transformed by the wand of his 
knowledge from the low form into which the 
spell of our ignorance had reduced it, into a 
mystic beauty. One of his surprises was to 
thrust his hand softly into the water, and as 
softly raise up before our astonished eyes a 
large bright fish, which lay as contentedly in 
his hand as if they were old acquaintances. 
If the fish had also dropped a penny from its 
mouth, it could not have been a more mira- 
culous proceeding to us.” 

But Thoreau was not only an out-door 
companion ; the following recollections of one 
who had the pleasure to know him intimately 
will show that he must have been a treasure 
to boys indoors, as well as out: ‘‘ He used to 
come in at dusk, as my brother and I sat on 
the rug before the dining-room fire, and, 
taking the great green rocking-chair, he would 
tell us stories; those I remember were his 
own adventures as a child. He began by 
telling us of the different houses he had 
lived in, and what he could remember about 
each. The house where he was born was on 
the Virginia road, near the Old Bedford road. 
The only thing he remembered about that 
house was, that from its windows he saw a 
flock of geese walking along in a row on the 
other side of the road; but to show what a 
long memory he had, when he told his mother 
of this, she said the only time he could 
have seen that sight was when he was about 
eight months old, for they left that house 
then. Soon after he lived in the old house on 
the Lexington road. There he was tossed by 
a cow as he played near the door, in his red 
flannel dress,—and so on, with a story for 
every house. He used to delight us with the 
adventures of a brood of fall chickens, which 
slept at night in a tall old-fashioned fig-drum 
in the kitchen, and as their bed was not 
changed when they grew larger, they packed 
themselves every night each in its own place, 

(To be continued.) 


excursions his resources for ourentertainment | 


and grew up, not shapely, but shaped to each 
other and the drum like figs! Sometimes he 
would play juggler tricks for us, and swallow 
his knife and produce it again from our ears 
or noses. We usually ran to bring some 
apples for him as soon as he came in, and often 
he would cut one in halves in fine points that 
scarcely showed on close examination, and 
then the joke was to ask father to break it 
for us and see it fall to pieces in his hands. 
But perhaps the evenings most charming 
were those when he brought some ears of 
Ppop-corn in his pocket and headed an expedi- 
tion to the garret to hunt out the o!d brass 
warming-pan; in which he would put the 
corn, and hold it out and shake it over the 
fire till it was heated through, and at last, as 
we listened, the rattling changed to popping. 
When this became very brisk, he would hoid 
the pan over the rug and lift the lid, and a 
beautiful fountain of the white corn flew all 
over us. It required both strength and 
patience to hold out the heavy warming-pan 
at arm’s length so jong, and no one else gave 
us that pleasure. I remember his singing 
‘Tom Bowlin’ to us, and also playing on 
his flute, but that was earlier. In the summer 
he used to make willow whistles, and trumpets 
out of the stems of squash leaves and onicn 
leaves."’ 

In addition to all this, Thoreau was a capital 
swimmer, a good runner, skater, and boatman, 
and would outwalk most countrymen in a 
day’s journey. His mind and body were 
finely dependent on each other, for if shut 
up in the house he could not write at all, but 
after a long walk he could complete a corre- 
spondingly long piece of literary work. 

His attachment to outdoor life began as 
early as he could recollect; and when on 
leaving college he and his brother kept a 
school for a year or two, he was noticeable 
for his love of rambling in all spare times 
and collecting natural history specimens. 
“ Perhaps I have owed,” he says, “to fishing 
and hunting, when quite young, my closest 
acquaintance with nature.” 

That we are not far wrong in calling 
Thoreau a vagabond, is evident from his own 
confession. ‘ For more than five years,” he 
says, “I maintained myself solely by the 
labour of my hands, and I found that, by 
working about six weeks in a year, I could 
meet all the expenses of living; the whole 
of my winters, as well as most of my summers, 
I had free and clear for study. I found that 
the occupation of dayelabourer was the most 
independent of any, especially as it required 
only thirty or forty days in the year to sup- 
port one.” 


SOME GOOD ADVICE TO GROWING LADS. 


By Gorpon STABLES, C.M., M.D., R.N., 


Author of “ Some Boyhood Troubles,” “ Health Hints for Boys,” etc. 


May say at once, and be done with it, that 


this paper is the outcome of many queries | 


that are sent both to the Editor and myself 
from boys, regarding real or fancied illnesses 
from which they believe they are suffering. 
Many of these questions are answered through 
the medium of the correspondence column, 
but it is impossible—and it would be im- 
politic were it possible—to answer all. 

I never could counsel self-doctoring to any 
great extent, even in grown-up people, and I 
certainly should not countenance it in lads. 
But this is not all. A boy writes, let us say, 
complaining of constant headache, and per- 
haps more or less of cough. He says nothing 

‘se, nothing about his mode of life, his 


appetite, condition, or state of digestive canal. 
Well, the only answer that can be given is, 
“ consult your family doctor.’’ For you must 
know that constant headache, to say no- 
thing of cough, is a serious symptom, and 
the sufferer may have inherited some ailment 
from his parents, or even grandparents— 
disease oftentimes sparing one generation to 
appear again in the next. So I trust that 
when such an offhand reply is given to a 
query as “consult a doctor,” you boys must 
not think the Editor harsh or unfeeling; for 
indeed, he has, as I have, a fatherly interest 
in you all, and would like you all to be as 
happy and jolly as the summer days are long. 

Let me now say a few words about some of 


the minor troubles that affect boys, and then 
pass on to the more grave and serious. 

The growth of hair, or the non-growth of 
hair, as the case may be, gives boys many an 
hour of anxious thought. This boy— his 
letter is before me—wants his moustache to 
grow ; he is eighteen and he couldn't seize a 
downy hairlet yet even with a tweezers. 
Shall he shave? he asks, or shall he buy 
some of those advertised nostrums that are 
warranted to make hair grow wherever it 
touches? Well, if he has plenty of money to 
throw away, he can -purchase some such 
wonderful preparation. He ought, however, 
to try its effect first on the kitchen poker. or 
on a worn-down blacking-brush; if he gets 
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hair to grow on either, he may apply it to his 
upper lip. Not otherwise. Shave by all 
means. This in itself will aid the moustache's 
growth. But you may rub in daily the fol- 
lowing, which by the way will do also for 
thin hair on the head. An ounce of olive oil, 
half an ounce of castor oil, a dram of tincture 
of cantharides, and twenty drops of some 
scented oil such as lemon. 

As regards depilatorics, I don’t advise boys 
to bother about these; they injure the skin 
and are seldom effectual in the long run. 
The eyebrows at times meet in the centre. 
It does not look nice certainly, but one must 
grin and bear it. Electrolysis is an operation 
of a very tedious and even painful nature 
which few boys could afford, and it leaves 
slight scarring. 

If a boy’s eyebrows meet in the middle, or if 
in any other way he is not so good-looking 
as he would like to be, he ought to give all 
his time and thoughts to the cultivation of 
his mind. Carlyle was no beauty, but he 
swayed the world of letters, and his influence 
is still strong. 

Dandruff is a disagreeable and often in- 
trac‘able complaint. To get rid of it you 
must obey all the golden rules of health, and 
be especially attentive to the digestion. Eat 
nothing that is heating, and when taking 
exercise avoid “spurting.” Here is a simple 
wash, but of great effect. An ounce of borax, 
half an ounce of camphor, and a quart of 
boiling water ; let it stand till cold, then filter 
and add a few drops of otto of roses. Damp 
the hair with it twice a day. 

Here is a good ointment for warts. Two 
ounces of muriate of ammonia, one ditto of 
savin, and one and a half of marrow fat. 
Apply daily. When a boy, my own hands 
used to be covered with warts. I took the 
bull by the horns and burned them off with 
nitrate of silver. Painful? Yes, for a time, 
bat it was effectual. 

Small moles used to be cured or improved 
away by Wilson in the following way. A 
point of potassa fusa was introduced into the 
centre of the mole, and it diffused itself 
through the mass, which dried up into a 
seab and fell off in about twelve days’ time. 
The knife is the quickest plan, and if properly 
handled by a surgeon hardly leaves a mark. 

Chilblains.—A most distressing complaint. 
Strengthen the body all you can by whole- 
some exercise and good food. Never go near 
the fire when very much chilled. Wear 
warm soft stockings and avoid wet feet. 
Chilblains may be prevented by dissolving 
half a dram of sulphate of copper in three 
ounces of water, painting the parts, letting it 
dry in, then anointing with Lanoline cold 
cream,—this for several nights; or cured, if 
unbroken, by rubbing in every night equal 
parts of soap liniment and laudanum, or a 
mixture of turps, half ounce, camphor one 
dram, Goulard’s extract one dram. 

“The Russians use cucumber parings for 
broken chilblains. They dry them, and when 
wanted simply moisten the inner surface and 
apply them. 

But a neat little application is composed of 
three drams each of glycerine, rose water and 
arnica tincture, with one dram of spirits of 
camphor. N.B. A fluid dram is about a tea- 
spoonful. 

I believe that I gave advice about pimply 
eruptions in a former article. I may just 
state here that such a state of the face is 
usually caused by either a watery condition 
of the blood or impurity from over-eating 
and inactivity. If the gums are pale and 
you are somewhat thin, cod-liver oil and steel 
drops will set you up. If youlive by the sea, 
you can get the oil cheap at the fishmonger’s. 
‘Attend to the digestion, whether you are 
stout or thin. Use as a soothing application, 
JLanoline ointment or the ointment of zinc. 


Sore or mattery eycs.—This may indicate | 


some constitutional trouble, and perhaps a 
doctor had better be consulted. Cold water 
“ slunged ” on three or four times a day is an 
excellent remedy, and if it contains a table- 
spoonful of salt to the quart all the better. 
Cod-liver oil should be taken, and about every 
third night a Cockle’s pill or two, not to open 
the system too much however. The eyelids 
may be touched overnight with a little zine 
ointment or Lanoline cold cream. 

There are two questions I am very fre- 
quently asked, namely, how to cure deformi- 
ties, such as ‘“in-knees,” “bandy legs,” 
“ pigeon breast,” and how to grow tall. Now 
after the bones are pretty well hardened and 
set, and they are so by fifteen years of age, it is 
all but impossible to get rid of the first-men- 
tioned troubles. Probably they were caused 
in the first instance by @ constitutional dis- | 
position to rickets; the bones being over-soft 
would not bear the weight of the body. If I 
dare say a word to parents in this paper, I 
may tell them seriously that if they neglect 
malformations ofthis kind at the early stage, 
at which time only they are amenable to 
treatment, they are doing a positive injustice | 
to their children, and laying up for them | 
much grief for days to come. 

Many boys complain of dyspepsia. It is 
very difficult indeed to lay down rules for the 
general treatment of such cases. If it be | 
possible, the cause must be sought for and re- 
moved. If it be brought on simply from errors 
in diet, or over-eating, an antibilious pill or 
two at night, followed by a large wineglassful 
of Friedrichshall water before a very light 
breakfast, will in all probability remove it. 
Then the boy must go and sin no more. If 
the tongue, face, and gums be pale, ten drops 
of tincture of iron in water after each meal 
will do good. If there be but little appetite, 
get a few ounces of bitter barks and roots 
from the chemist, ask him how to make an 
infusion in an old teapot, and how much to 
take before meals. If the boy be too fat and 
“pluffy” he must take less flour food, and 
less food altogether ; if too thin let him do the 
reverse. 

As to growing tall, nothing but wholesome 
exercise and attention to diet will assist you 
in this. I cannot give you a receipt for grow- 
ing tall, but in a word I can tell you how to 
make a“ sharger”* of yourself: Ssoxe. By 
the way, I here want to make a humble 
apology to a boy who wrote to ask me to 
lecture on smoking to a society. I was on 


© “Sharger,” a most expressive Scotch word signify- 


ing a man or boy who is dwarfed in boly and even in 
amind. 


the road in my caravan at the time, and un- 
fortunately did not take his letter with me. 
I am sorry and hope he forgives me. 

And now for my advice about Nervousness. 
I may premise that this treatment will do 
good to any boy and make him fit for almost 
anything. The class of boys who consult the 
Editor on this trouble is unfortunately a very 
large one, and I am sorry to say they as 
often as not have themselves to blame for a 
state of misery and wretchedness which is 
painful even to think of. Now no cure can 
be attempted until purity of mind, thoughts, 
and habits is secured. Then by the blessing of 
a Supreme and Forgiving Power, the follow- 
ing plan may be adopted. 

Hygiene—Have the cold bath and big 
sponge all ready the night before, then before 
getting out of bed go in for massage. Unless 
you are a heavy, stout lad this is easily done. 
You begin by encircling the foot with both 
hands, and kneading and rolling it hard but 
slowly; pass on thus up the whole leg, rub- 
bing the muscles against each other, and 
squeezing as if you were trying to send the 
blood onwards up to the heart. Now do the 
same to the next leg. Then to the thighs, 
and as far as you can round the stomach, 
chest, and sides. Next do each arm, and rub 
the shoulders well. Next rub all the skin 
of the body till it glows, and if you perspire 
so much the better. Rest now for three 
minutes. Then have the cold tub, as cold as 
you can bear it. Or better still, wash with 
soap and hot water all over the body, and 
immediately after use the rough towels. 
Dress leisurely. Have ten minutes of the 
dumb-bells—2 lbs. weight—five minutes in 
the open air, and then breakfast. 

Food.—Plenty of milk, good porridge, meat, 
cheese, eggs, etc., but not much pudding and 
no pickles or sauces. No beer, tobacco, or 
spirits. 

Ezercise all you can in the open air. Sleep 
on a hard mattress with no heavy coverings. 
Lie on the side, not the back. . 

Keep good company. Abstain from all 
thoughts of evil. If you guard your thoughts, 
half the battle is won. As you value dear 
life, do not even read a quack advertisement. 

Medicine.—A pill or two about once a week, 
a teaspoonful of Fellows’ syrup of the phos- 
phates twice a day in water. And if your 
nights sre not pleasant, and you dream, 
about ten grains of the bromide of potassium 
taken an hour before going to bed. But do 
not exceed this, nor take it longer than a 
fortnight at a time. 

Avoid temptations of every sort, and try 
to think of the happiness of others ; this will 
take your thoughts away from self. 


HOW TO PREPARE AND MOUNT OBJECIS FOR «HE 
MICROSCOPE. 


HE scales of fishes are very interesting ob- 
jects ; these are divided into classes known 

as ganoid, placoid, cycloid, and ctenoid. The 
sturgeon’s scales belong to the ganoid group, 
the shark’s, ray’s, and skate’s to the placoid 
group, the whiting to the cycloid or circular 
group, and the sole to the.ctenoid or comb- 
like group. Fig. 10 shows the appearance of 
the scale of the sole, which is, of course, 
easily procured, and forms a good object. 


| 


By R. A. R. Bennet, B.A., 


Author of “ How to make an Induction Cott," “ Eleetrie Lamps and how to work them,~ 
“ Electro-motors and how to make them,” etey ele. 


PART VII. 


CHAPTER IIIl.—OBJECTS WORTH NOTICE, AND GENERAL DETAILS (continued). 


They can be mounted dry or in Canada bal- 
sam. A piece of the skin of a sole mounted 
in balsam forms a lovely object for the 
microscope. 

Objects of this kind derive an extra beauty 
from being viewed with a polariscope, which 
forms an interesting addition to an ordinary 
microscope. The explanation of its action is 
too abstruse to narrate here, but, briefly 
speaking, it consists of two prisms, cue of 
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which fits below the microscope stage, the 
other above the eyepiece ; the former is called 
the “polariser,”’ the latter the “analyser.” 
When used in the polariscope in conjunction 


Fig. 10.—CTENoID SCALES. 
Sou. 


with a plate of “selenite’’ (mounted as a 
microscopic object, on a slide) many objects 
exhibit the most wonderful and dazzling 
arrangements of vivid colours that can be 
imagined. It is of practical use in some 
cases, as two bodies belonging to different 
classes, otherwise resembling each other, may 
give different effects in the polariscope, and 
may thus be distinguished from each other. 

The most magnificent effects with the 
polariscope are, however, produced by the 
use of crystals of various chemical salts, 
some of which give effects that can only be 
compared to the rainbow or permanent fire- 
works. Without the polariscope, however, 
crystals are well worthy of investigation, as 
their forms are sometimes very picturesque. 

The crystals of ordinary sugar may be 
looked at, but only a minute portion, or their 
form will not be seen. The Rev. J. G. Wood 
gives an amusing account, in his book on the 
microscope, of a gentleman who, having pur- 
chased an instrument, returned it next day 
as being useless, as it would not exhibit the 
crystals of sugar. ‘“ How much did you try?” 
asked the optician, not seeing anything wrong 
with the instrument. “A lump out of the 
sugar-basin,”’ was the reply—rather surpris- 
ing to the recipient one would think ! 

The formation of crystals under the micro- 
scope is a very pretty sight to watch. It is 
easily accomplished thus. Make a strong 
solution of a salt such as “sal ammoniac” 
(ammonium chloride, which gives especially 
good results), and place a few drops on the 
centre of the slide, now heat the slide over a 
lamp till you see crystallisation commencing 
on the outside of the solution, then quickly 
place it under the microscope and look through 
it. If the slide is hot enough to evaporate 


the rest of the water you will see long feathery 
branches shoot right across the field of the 
microscope until it is all filled with them. 
The slide should not be heated too hot or it 
will be over in a flash; it looks best when it 
proceeds visibly but not too quickly. 

Arsenic and sulphur have very characteris- 
tic crystals; the latter should be allowed to 
crystallise on the slide from a solution of it 
made in carbon bisulphide—a horrible smell- 
ing compound, which evaporates with great 
rapidity. 

The crystals of an organic salt known 
as cinchonidine are very remarkable objects. 
You can get this from any large chemist’s. 


Fie. 11.—Grocvr or CiNcRONIDINE CRysTALs. 


Fig. 11 shows the shape of a cluster of crys- 
tals of this salt, which are very characteristic. 


The seeds of many plants are very curious | 


in their inner structure, and repay examina- 
tion. The forms of some of these are very 
quaint and sometimes wonderfully moulded. 
The seed (or fruit as it really is) of the com- 
mon “ goosegrass ”’ is covered with little hooks, 
by means of which it may be carried about 
and sown in a different spot. The red vale- 
rian has a seed provided with a plume at the 
top, by which it is carried about in a gale of 
wind, and dispersed to various parts of the 
country. The seed of the groundsel is pro- 
vided with a similar appendage, as may be 
seen on referring to the illustration of the slide 
completed, in a previous chapter. The seed 
of the willow herb has also a parachute, but 
it is not mounted on a stalk, but grows at 
once straight out of the seed, forming a kind 
of plume. The seed of the mullein is covered 
with a net-like tracery, those of the poppy 
are also similar in design. The seed of the 
musk mallow is covered with a thick coat of 
hairs. One of the prettiest seeds of all is 
that of the great snapdragon, which is nearly 
triangular in shape, and covered with a 


moulding which is bent into various shapes, 
giving it an appearance of being carved with 


a chisel. Many other plants have interest- 
ingly shaped seeds, but I have indicated 
enough to form a guide to my reader at the 
beginning of his work. Many seeds look well 
after mounting in Canada balsam, but others 
may be mounted dry to show their external 
markings. 

The pollen of various plants is interesting, 
being of various shapes. That of the common 
violet has a three-fold band across it, meeting 
in the centre. The musk plant has a pollen 
which is traversed by spiral] bands running 
round it, and raised well above its surface. The 
dandelion pollen is marked with a star radiat- 
ing from the centre, and that of the lily is of 
a long-shaped oval form, and covered with 
minute clots. The pollen of the mallow is also 
a good object. These pollens are easily 
mounted by the dry method. 

I think I have now given a sufficient guide 
to enable my reader to stock a small cabinet 
with interesting objects for his microscope, 
and I have no doubt that these will lead him 
on to find very many more, so that eventually 
he may boast of a large and valuable collec- 
tion. In conclusion I may give him a few 
hints as to the most suitable methods of 
mounting objects belonging to the various 
classes he may fall in with. 

The legs, wings, heads, stings, etc., of beetle 
flies, and similar insects are best mounted 
Canada balsam, as their horny structure r 
quires to be rendered transparent in order 
be properly seen in the microscope. 

Wings of butterflies, scales of various i 
sects, crystals which are not “ deliquescent 
(ie. do not absorb water from the air) can 
mounted dry. Crystals of salts that are d 
liquescent must be mounted in balsam 
keep them from the air. 

Sections of rock, bones, teeth, &c., may t 
mounted either in balsam or dry, as the ca: 
may seem to require. Diatoms (of which 
number can be got from a piece of spong 
that has not been used before) are mounted dr) 
They are sometimes very beautiful objects. 

Vegetable tissues, desmids, parts of water 
plants, and some thin animal tissues, dissec 
tions, etc., have to be mounted in fluid. Cuti 
cles of plants, hairs, etc., are also mounted i 
fluid. 

Scales of fish, if to be viewed as opaque 
objects, are mounted dry; if as transparen 
objects, they are cleaned, dried, and mounted 
in Canada balsam. 

Antenne of butterflies and moths can be 
mounted dry, but the more horny antennw® 
of beetles, flies, ants, etc., should be mounted 
in Canada balsam. 

Having now covered all the ground neces- 
sary for the enlightenment of the aspiring 
amateur, nothing further remains but to ten- 
der him my most sincere wishes for his suc- 
cess, and that he may spend many enjoyable 
days in the future in company with his mi- 
croscope and his cabinet of microscopic 
objects. 

(THE END.) 


Oure a large tube at any desired angle 

looks at first sight a very easy job, until 
you begin to think how you are to doit, and 
then it assumes a more difficult aspect, but it 
may be done quickly in the following manner. 

When you have all your tubes ready to cut, 
take a pan or deep bowl and fill it with 
water. 

Then drop a little oil-colour in, and it will 
immediately spread in a thin film all over 
the surface of the water. Now take a piece 
of half-inch board and cut it to the angle 
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you require the elbow to be, and mark a line 
at right angles to the back across the board, 
about two inches from the bottom. Then 
hold the tube firmly against the edge of 
board and gently lower it into the water, 
until the line you marked on the board is 
perfectly level with the surface of the water ; 
then withdraw it, and you will find a line of 
oil-paint marking the exact angle at which 
you require to cut it off, which can then 
be done by the shears in the usual way. 

B (fig. 10, page 206 ante) shows the tube 


resting on piece of wood, c, both of which are 
plunged in the water, p. 

Copper, zinc, and iron wire will be found 
extremely useful, and a stock should be kept 
in every boy's tool-box, as it may be put to 
50 many useful purposes, as in the case of 
a breakdown with a tricycle, etc. A small 
hank of copper wire carried along with 3 
pair of pliers in the pouch will generally 
enable you to mend the worst breakdown 
sufficiently to carry you through to the 
nearest blacksmith. 
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Zine wire is very cheap, and the finer sort 
is useful for tying up shrubs and flowers, 
and is much better than string, as it lasts so 
much longer. 

Brass wire is to be had both hard and soft. 
The hard quality is used in riveting broken 
china and glass. The shopkeepers who 
undertake this work make the holes with a 
drill pointed with a diamond spark ; this is 
too expensive for any boy to buy just to do 
any odd job with, but you will find that 
small holes in glass and china may be drilled 
by means of a steel drill, which you can 
easily make for yourself in this manner. 

Get a short piece of cast-steel wire the size 
of the hole you require to drill. Then at 
one end file three sides on it until the edges 
are sharp. It will then be the shape of a 
triangular file. Then file the end off from 
each side until they meet in a point. 

You must now harden the drill by making 
it red-hot in the fire, and then immediately 
dip it into a strong brine of salt and cold 
water ; this has the effect of making it in- 
tensely hard, and it is then ready to use. 

It can now be fixed in the drill-stock or 
lathe, if you have one; if not, the ordinary 
Archimedean ones, sold at about one shilling 


each, answer nicely. Now drill the hole by | 


pressing firmly but lightly, so as not to crack 
the glass, and keep the point of the drill well 
moistened with a little spirits of camphor or 
spirits of turpentine. 

Should you require the hole drilled right 
through, it is better to make a dot of ink on 
both sides opposite each other, and then drill 


from either side alternately, or the glass 
might splinter off, or the dgjll passed through, 
and spoil the look of an otherwise nicely- 
drilled hole. 

For riveting china this is not necessary, 
as you do not require | to drill more than hal:- 
way through. 

Suppose, for instance, you have a valuable 
china bowl you wish to mend by riveting it. 

You should first carefully place the various 
portions together and make a dot of ink on 
each side of every join, wherever you think a 
rivet is necessary. Holes can then be drilled 
half-way through on every ink dot, and the 
bowl should then be carefully cemented 
together. 

There are a large number of cements ad- 
vertised and there are various receipts, but 
if you prefer to make a cement yourself I 
will give you one of the simplest and most 
efficient I have ever tried. 

It is made by mixing some lime with the 
white of an egg. 

You should shave a little of the lime off 
into an egg-cup, and mix up with a sufficient 
quantity of the white of egg to form a creamy 
paste. Do not make more at a time than is 
necessary for each article, as it sets very 
quickly and becomes extremely hard and 
strong. 

When the bowl is cemented together you 
can make the rivets from some brass wire, 
filing it flat on one side to allow it to lie 
close to the china; then cut it in lengths for 
each rivet. 

These should be turned up at the ends to 


the depth of the holes you had previously 
drilled in the bowl, and they can then be 
secured in position with some of the same 
cement or a little plaster of Paris. 

I might keep writing for a long time in 
explaining other little wrinkles about doing 
various jobs of every-day occurrence, and 
with the Editor's kind permission will en- 
deavour to do so at some future time. 

Some casual readers may think that the 
foregoing are of but little importance, but 
they will save you the time you would other- 
wise have to spend in trying to find out for 
yourself the best way to do them, and in 
most experiments experience has to be paid 
for by many failures, and this short article 
will save you that annoyance. 

There is one thing more I would say, and 
that is, never be untidy and leave the tools 
about the place after the job is finished, to be 
picked up and cleared away by other mem- 
bers of the family, and do not keep two or 
three of your brothers and sisters waiting on 
you about a piece of work you could easily do 
by yourself. 

I was speaking to some ladies a short time 
ago on the subject, and they mentioned that 
when they were all young at home they never 
liked any of their brothers to undertake any 
job that might require doing, as they made 
more work for them than they did them- 
selves, and always required so much attend- 
ance in bringing, carrying, and clearing 
away. Now that is not what I call being a 
handy boy. 

(THE END.) 


ENGLISH COINS, AND THEIR VALUES. 


By tue AuTHOoR oF “CoINs, AND HOW THEY ARE FOUND.” 


T= value of a coin is really fixed in the 
auction room, and though a great deal 
depends on the state of preservation in which 
the coin may be, still more depends upon 
the state of the pocket of the crowd that come 
to bid. It is owing to this that values fluc- 
tuate so embarrassingly, that it is practically 
impossible to tell a collector what any par- 
ticular specimen may fetch if offered toadenler. 

In an article which appeared in these 


pages a few years ago,* sufficient information , 


was given to allow of the identification of the 
chief English coins since the Conquest ; but 
nothing was said about values. Since then, 
however, not a week passes without some 
correspondent enquiring as to what some 
specimen he possesses may be worth, and it 
Ss evident that a good deal of interest exists 
in the question. 

** What is the value of a penny of William 
the Conqueror?” we are asked. Well, 
a@ penny of William the Conqueror may be 
worth 2s., or it may be worth #6 15s. There 
are six varieties—one with a profile to the 
left, one with a profile to the right, and four 
full face. The one with the profile to the 
left varies in value from 10s. to £3; the one 
with the profile to the right may be worth 
10s. or £6 15s. ; it all depends on the state of 
preservation and the state of the market. 
‘The front face one, of the “ bonnet ’’ variety 
with two tassels to the crown, may fetch as 
much as £1 5s.; the front face under the 
canopy has been known to sell for as much 
as £5; the front face with a sceptre on each 
side has brought £2; the front face with a 
sceptre and a cross on the reverse, with 
paxs in the angles, is the commonest, and 
never fetches more than from 2s. to 5s. 

There are half a dozen and more of the 


© See “Coins, and how they are found,” on pages 
314, 330, 343, of Volume VIII, 


pennies of William Rufus; one with a profile 
to the right is worth from £1 to £2; the 
others are all full face. If there is a star at 
each side, the penny may be worth £2; so it 
may be if there is a sword; 
sceptre with a star at the left side of the 
head, the value will range from 10s. to £1 10s. ; 
ig there is neither sword nor sceptre, nor 
star, it is worth not less than 15s. and not 
more than £2; but if it hasan annulet at each 
side the value may run as high as fifty shillings. 

Henry I. coined a large variety of pennies, 
some of which have fetched over £10. The 
commonest varieties have either a full face 


if there is a | 


| ora three-quarter face looking to the left; both | 


have a sceptre, and both are worth from ! 


10s. to £1. One with a front face between 
two annulets is worth from £2 to £7; one 
with pax across the field is worth from £1 to 
£2; one having a tressure of eight arches 
enclosing an annulet is worth two guineas. 
One has a double legend on the reverse, the 
only instance of the kind in the English 


+ penny coinage, and this is worth five guineas. 


The rarest Henry penny has a front face with 
the sceptre at the right, and a star on the 
left, and a cross on the reverse, with a floret 
in each angle. 

Stephen’s pennies are also rare. One 
with the profile to the right and a flag has 
fetched #13; but the commonest with a 
front face generally sells for £2. One with 
WHICHELINVS DERBI On it is worth from £5 5s. 
to £7 7s. There is a penny of Stephen and 
Matilda—that is, Matilda who was Stephen’s 
wife, not the Empress Matilda—on which are 
two figures holding a standard between them. 
This has changed hands at prices varying 
from £3 16s, to £19. 

Henry II., it is pleasant to record, had 
only three varieties of pennies during his 
reign, and as in these early times pennies 
were the only coinage, he gives but little 


trouble to numismatists. In one penny he 
is full-faced within an inner circle with the 
sceptre in his right hand; in another he is 
full-faced within an inner circle, with the 
sceptre in his left hand; in another he is 
full-faced without the innercircle. All these 
are worth about half-a-crown each, but very 
fine specimens have fetched £3. 
Richard used his father’s dies; so did 
John, so that neither had any money of 
their own, and the Henry pennies circulated 
during both their reigns. Henry III. had 
a silver penny very much like Henry II.’s, 


. with the inner tircle, and one variety had a 


long double cross. He reigned long and his 
pennies are cheap; take them at a shilling 
each and hope for half-a-crown. 

Edward I.’s pennies are worth about the 
same, They all bear the name of the town 
at which they were struck; one with vinta 
RADINGY on it brought £3 some time ago, 
but that was an exceptional price. Edward 
had silver halfpennies, and silver farthings, 
and though these are curious, they may fre- 
quently be had for half-a-crown, and their 
outside price may be taken as a guinea. 

Edward II. had also pennies, halfpennies, 
and farthings, which nowadays change hands 
at prices varying from a shilling to half-a- 
sovereign. With Edward III. things became 
more complicated. Under him there came 
in the groat and half-groat. His groats are 
worth from 2s. to £2 10s.; his half-groats 
from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d.; his pennies, half- 
pennies, and farthings being worth about as 
much. Some of his farthings have fetched 
3s. 6d., and one which seems to be unique 
changed hands at £1 2s. Edward had also 
a gold coinage of florins, half-florins, quarter- 
florins, nobles, half-nobles, and quarter- 
nobles. The florin has fetched £118; the 
half-florin is worth anything you like to ask 
for it if you can only find one. The quarter 
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florin is worth from £180 to £170. There 
are three nobles; the heavy one is too rare 
to be valued; the middle one (128} grains) 
is worth from a guinea to twenty guineas; 
the light one is the commonest, it generally 
fetches about £2. The half-noble is of 
about the same value ; the quarter-noble, or 
rather quarter-nobles, for there are three of 
them, heavy, medium, and light, will range 
from ten shillings to twenty guineas. 

Richard II.’s nobles are worth from £1 5s. 
to £9; his half-nobles range from £1 10s. to 
£15; his quarter-nobles from £1 to £3; it 
all depends on the preservation and the 
pocket. Some have flags, some have not; 
but the absence or presence of the flag makes 
no difference in the value. His groats are 
worth from 8s. to £3 3s.; his half-groats 
from 6s. to £3 10s. ; his pennies from 4s. to £4; 
his halfpennies from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d.; his 
farthings, being rare, are worth as much as 
from #2 to £5. 

Henry IV. had nobles, half-nobles, and 
quarter-nobles in gold; and groats, half- 
groats, pennies, halfpennies, and farthings 
in silver. You can average his gold coins as 
worth £10 apiece; his groats are worth from 
10s. to £3; his half-groats are worth about 
£4, rather more or less ; his pennies are worth 
from 2s. to £1, the York ones being the 
rarest; his halfpennies are worth from 10s. to 
£1 5s., the London ones being the rarest ; his 
farthings have been sold at a sovereign each. 

Henry V. is represented in most collec- 
tions. His nobles never fetch more than 
£6 10s.; his half-nobles are worth from 10s. 
to €1 10s., and his quarter-nobles from 10s. to 
#1. You can average his silver coinage at 
2s. 6d. a specimen; you may get 5s. for a 
good penny, but you will be lucky if you do. 

Henry VI. had two spells of sovereignty, 
one from 1422 to 1461; the other in 1470, 
when he was restored. His coins up to 1461 
are worth no more than his father’s ; but his 
1470 coins are rarer and fetch more. In that 
year he coined no nobles, or its divisions, 
but one angel and a half-angel. The angel 
is worth from £1 to £10; but the half-angel 
is worth £30. The groat of the Restoration 
is worth from 6s. to £2 2s.; so is the half- 
groat, though one specimen sold for £5; but 
the penny is not worth more than 5s. 


Edward IV.’s angels are worth from £1 5s. 
to £12; his half-angels from 15s. to £7 15s. ; 
his nobles from #1 to £4, and his half-nobles 
and quarter-nobles are worth about the same. 
His groats are of two kinds, light and heavy ; 
the light ones are not worth more than 5s., 
but the heavy ones coined in London are 
worth from 10s. to £2. These weigh 60 
grains, the lighter ones weigh 48 grains. 
The heavy London half-groat is worth £5; 
all the other half-groats, including the light 
London one, are worth from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 
Edward IV.’s pennies are rarer; they gene- 
rally fetch 10s., and may run up to #3; the 
halfpennies are worth from 2s. to 14s.; the 
farthings are rare enough to be worth two 
guineas. 

Edward V., having reigned less than three 
months, did not issue many coins. His 
angels have been sold for £10, and his groats 
for £1 10s., but some of his angels have 
fetched as low as £7 10s., and some of his 
groats have been down to 8s. 


The boar’s head angel of Richard III. is | 


worth from #2 to £10; the rose angel is 
worth from £5 to £7; the sun angel is worth 
about the same; but the rose and sun angel 
varies in value from £1 10s. to £11. His groats 
are worth from 15s. to £1 10s.; his half- 
groats have fetched £12 at one sale, £2 19s. 
at the next, and £13 10s. at the next, and 
have even exceeded £15. His pennies have 
ranged from 5s. to eleven times as much! 
His halfpennies are worth £1 at the least. 

Henry VII.’s angel may fetch £1, or it may 
fetch £5; his angelet is worth as much, but 
it has changed hands at 11s. His double 
rial, otherwise called the sovereign, is worth 
from £40 to £3, His shilling, the first shilling 
introduced, is worth from £6 to twenty 
guineas. His groats have sold for £12, and 
their average value is 2s. 6d.; so with his 
half-groats, which range in value according 
to the issue. Take his pennies as worth 2s., 
and his halfpennies as worth 5s., and you 
will have the minimum. It is not Queen 
Anne, but Henry VII. who is famous for 
farthings; there are only two known, and 
these are priceless. 

Henry VIII.’s money is so absurdly variable 
that we will only give the minimum values. 


Do not take less than £2 for his sovereign ; 
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or £1 for his half-sovereign, crown, or quarter- 
sovereign, noble, angel, angelet, or quarter. 
angel; or 10s. for his shilling, or half-a-crown 
for the rest of his silver coinage; but it is as 
well to remember that his farthings are rare, 
and that one of them fetched £15 5s. 

Edward VI. had a treble sovereign, worth 
anything the owner chooses to ask, a double 
sovereign that has fetched #175, and a 
sovereign that has been up to £90; his gold 
crown has fetched £83, his angel £59, and 
his gold half-crown £18; but you will not be 
far wrong if you average the gold all round 
as worth five times their nominal value. In 
silver, crowns and half-crowns are worth 
15s., testoons, shillings, and sixpences 5s., 
groats £1, threepenny-pieces 10s., half-groats 
#1 10s., and pennies #1; but the cheapest 
halfpenny of late has been £2, and the dearest 
£14, 

Mary's gold coins are worth about the same 
on the average, and so are Philip and Mary's ; 
but the silver coins are worth quite double, 
indeed a Mary penny is worth £1 at the least, 


and though a Philip and Mary penny has 


' been sold for 6s. yet the ordinary price is 
' from £1 to £8. Elizabeth’s sovereigns are 
! worth from £2 to £10, her rials from £6 to 


£32, her angels from #1 5s. to £3 3s., her 
angelet from #1 to £2, her quarter-angels 
being worth rather more. Her sovereigns, 
half-sovereigns, quarter -sovereigns, and 
eighth-sovereigns have fetched all prices from 
#1 to fifteen guineas. Her silver crowns are 
worth at least £1 10s., her half-crowns are 
worth from £1 to £9; her shillings from 
half-a-crown to over £10! Her aixpences, 
groats, threepenny bits, half-groats, and three- 
' halfpenny pieces may be averaged at 5s., but 
her pennies are common enough, and rarely 
! fetch more than a shilling. Elizabeth had a 
| three-farthing piece, which is worth 5s. if 
hammered, and double as much if milled ; 
and her halfpenny is worth about 8s. 6d. 
With James I. we have the union of the 
| crowns, and a much more complicated coin- 
age. Specimens of this and succeeding 
reigns are so common that they are seldom 
worth more than double their face value. 
This, of course, is for the ordinary currency ; 
but to touch on the rareties would occupy too 
much space in this number. 


SOME QUEER USES OF ANIMALS. 


Author of “ Out-of-the-Way Pets." “A Tussle with a Serpent,” ete., ete. 


Ts the course of this paper I am not going , 


to remind you that sheep are kept for 
the purpose of supplying us with wool and 
mutton, or that cats are useful for catching 
mice, and go on, but shall just give you a few 
odd, out-of-the-way uses to which certain 
creatures have been put by ingenious ob- 
servers who have discovered their various 
properties and capabilities, and which I have 
jotted down as they have come under my 
notice from time to time. And I do not, 
of course, include under this heading the 
many impor.ant purposes which animals 
serve in nature—such, for instance, as the 
part which many insects play in aiding the 
development of flowers, or the ways in which 
woolly quadrupeds and birds assist in the 
timely and beneficial distribution of the seeds 
of plants, or the building of coral-reefs; but 
only some of the numerous artificial ends 
which have been accomplished bythe em- 
ployment of living animals or some portion 
of their bodies. 

Nor shall I speak of them as foods, because 


PART I. 


to enumerate all the creatures, strange to our 
imagination as articles of diet, which are 
eaten as a matter of course in various parts 
of the world, from ants to elephants, would 
require a volume. White ants, elephants’ 
feet, sea-slugs, snakes and lizards, parrots 
and monkeys, rotten fish, spiders and skunks, 
constitute as proper dishes in distant homes 
as beef-steaks, pigeons, or oysters might with 
us; but these we must leave for possible con- 
sideration at another time. 

Now then for a few illustrations of these 
queer uses —a very few out of thousands, for 
man has always made the lower orders of 
creation subservient to his needs in every 
way that his fancy has been able to devise. 
I set them down at random, without method 
or order; but it would be a pleasant and 


profitable exercise for some of you to make a | 


classification of the animal kingdom accord- 


ing to the purposes to which the different | 


species have been put by us, in tabular form, 
and fill in details as you glean them. The 
vegetable world would yield greater results 


| still. Work of that sort is never thrown 
; away. 

I have already mentioned mice, and the 
following will show you what may come out 
of careful and patient observation of even the 
smallest things that go on all around us. 
often under our very eyes all our lives, with- 
out our seeing them. A clever analytical 
chemist was recently engaged on a series of 
experiments with a view to discovering a test 
by which “ butterine” could be distinguished 
from genuine butter, for which it was often 
sold. He was much annoyed by mice in his 
laboratory, and one morning found that dur- 
ing the night they had entirely destroyed the 
value of his previous day’s work by eating 
the carefully weighed samples of butter in 
| his tubes and dishes. But in the midst 
of his just vexation he noticed that they 
| had left the butterine untouched while de. 
vouring the pure butter. Forthwith he pro- 
ceeded to experiment with mice on the sub- 
ject, and the other day published a paper jn 


which he actually proposes to utilise the-¢ 
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mischievous little robbers to determine the | 


adulteration or genuineness of suspected 


butter, instead of resorting to difficult and © 


expensive analyses. It is wonderful what we 
may gain any day in the most unlikely quar- 
ters by simply keeping our eyes and ears 
open ! 

Talking of eyes and ears and mice, why do 
we neglect our noses so much? The sense 
of smell ought to be much more valuable to 
us than it is—much more than that of hear- 


ing in the pursuit of many sciences—yet we , 


scarcely use it at all. No doubt if we prac- 
tised smelling more, just as we consciously 
or unconsciously train our eyes and hands, 
we should acquire a power which would be 
of great help to us in many situations, and 
which we lose through disuse. You might 
iwar this in mind; remember that you have 
a fifth sense, and try to distinguish objects 
by its aid as well as by that of the other four. 
I wonder we don’t impress animals into our 
service to smell things for us, too; mice and 
rats have sharp little noses enough (witness 
their detection in the dark of artificial butter 
which we swallow without misgiving in broad 
daylight), but they are nothing like so keen 
in this respect as many other creatures, which 
can scent at a distance of miles what is abso- 
lutely odourless to us. With the exception 
of the employment of dogs in hunting, I think 
we don’t avail ourselves of brutes at all with 
this end in view. How marvellous must this 
power be in the bloodhound which can track 
the footsteps of one man through a crowded 
street! Even the poor human nose, shabbily 
treated and set aside as it is, is more sensi- 
tive than most people would give it credit for, 
and can perceive and identify certain chemi- 
cals in quantities so minute as to escape re- 
cognition by the most subtle scientitic tests. 
I don’t know whether you have ever smelt a 
lately-discovered substance called mercaptan ; 


if you haven’t, you need not want to—no ° 


words can describe its unutterable stench; I 
am told that special laws have been made to 
regulate its manufacture. Well, we can 
detect, it is said, less than the four hundred 
millionth part of a grain of this remarkably 
unpleasant chemical product by our olfactory 
nerves alone! 


A toad does not seem at first sight a very , 


promising object for utilisation. He is not 
eaten by man or beast, an account of his acrid 
poisonous skin, though savages collect the 
venom which exudes from the glands and 
tip their war-arrows with it. They make a 
raste of dried, baked and powdered red ants, 
‘or a similar purpose. But toads have be- 
ome the instruments of research in a very 
vurious way. Those who make a study of 
nsccts know that numerous species fly or 
Teep or come to the surface only at night, 
ind are therefore very difficult to collect. 
‘ou may go again and again in places where 


‘ou have reason to believe that they abound, , 


vut at the first gleam of your dark lantern 
hey vanish. Now toads are night-feeders, 
ind they feed on all sorta of insects. 
‘umber of them are therefore turned loose at 
unset in the neighbourhood which the 
esired beetles or moths are known to affect, 
nd in the morning they are again collected, 
nd by a gentle pressure (handling them is 
enerally quite enough) they are induced to 
isgorge a portion of their nocturnal spoils. 
.s a toad lassos its prey with its long flexible 
ongue and bolts it whole, the insects are not 
nly uninjured but often alive--and, indeed, 
‘ot unfrequently return to the light without 
ny manipulation of their captor. In this 
vay many new kinds have been brought to 
he notice of entomologists. 

Gardeners like to keep toads in their 
tames to get rid of caterpillars and other 


A} 


i 
i 


i 

unwelcome visitors; they will devour great | 
numbers of wasps also, and bees too, if they 
get the chance. But perhaps the most 
marked instance of the toad’s utility was 
manifested in Jamaica. In that and sundry | 
other West Indian islands the sugar-crops 
were at one time seriously imperilled by the , 
ravages commited by a very large kind of 
rat, called the cane or sugar-eating rat, a | 
creature ten inches long and having a tail | 
equal in length to its body, but a true rat 
nevertheless ; its scientific name is Afus sac- 
charivorus, which you will see at once is 
descriptive of its prominent habit. This 
great rat devastated the sugar- plantations 
(“cane-pieces,"” as the swampy fields are 
called) and multiplied to an alarming extent, in | 
spite of active warfare waged against them by 
the planters. As many as 200,000 were killed 
on single estates in one year, but slaughter did 
not seem to diminish their numbers, and they : 
overpowered and actually ate the hundreds 
of cats, ferrets, and mongooses brought over 
to do battle with them. The Cuban bull-dog | 
ant, a terribly venomous insect, was imported 
from the neighbotring island and harassed 
them to some extent for a time, but the 
nuisance was practically unabated until 
somebody introduced a few Giant or Marsh | 
Toads from the mainland of Central America. ' 
These spread over Jamaica, thriving well in 
the localities where the sugar is cultivated ; 
they did their silent work at night, eating up 
all the young rats, while their bitter swelter 
saved them from attacks of the full-grown 
ones, and in this way the pests were got rid 
of and the canes saved. So that in some | 
degree we are indebted to the poor toad and © 
ant for our sugar. 

Artificial pearls, scarcely to be distin- ' 
guished from the real gems, are made by 
filling tiny glass globes with the scales of 
dace, which imitate the glistening whiteness | 
very closely indeed. Perch-skins furnish the | 
best of glue. Quaint walking-sticks, which 
look as though they had been carved in an 
elaborate pattern from ivory or some white 
wood, prove on close inspection to be nothing 
less than the backbones of sharks, dried in , 
lime. Sharks’ teeth appear as necklaces, 
amulets, charms for watch-chains, and even 
split to form lockets, while strips of shark’s- 
skin are preferred by mariners to Negretti 
and Zambra’s best barometers for foretelling | 
the weather, according as they remain dry or | 
become moist and supple. Porpoise-hide 
furnishes rare boots and bootlaces ; and por- 
poise or seal oil is said to be the most eftica- | 
cious in calming the waves of a rough sea. 
Perhaps you know that during the last year 
or two numerous experiments have been 
carried on with oil in storms at sea, and it 
has been found that by allowing it to leak in 
very small quantities from a pricked canvas 
bag and so to spread itself over the surface 
of the water that a comparative calm is esta- 
blished. The mound of the wave remains 
the same, but the dangerous curling crest 
which capsizes the boat or swamps a ship is 
smoothed down. In this way vessels are 
able to ‘“‘run” in safety before a heavy sea, 
the great danger of “ pooping”’ or taking a 
wave in over the stern being avoided, or at 
any rate much diminished. So, too, a boat 
can be launched from a ship provided with 
oil and go to leeward to another in distress | 
in weather so rough as to render assistance 
impossible under ordinary circumstances, and 
fishing-smacks have been brought through 
fearful seas into harbour by similar means; 
and a very, very valuable discovery it is, the 
materials and apparatus being simple, easily 
managed, and always ‘“come-at-able"—a 
| great point in time of danger at sea. Mineral 


oils, petroleum, paraffine, etc. are too light, 


| exceptional in possessing beards. 


and vegetable oils, such as olive, congeal too 
quickly and break up into lumps in ocid 
seas ; but porpoise or seal-oil answers per- 
fectly. 

Seal-skin is not the skin of the seal at all, 
but of the sea-lion or sea-bear; a seal is 
covered with coarse hair instead of soft fur. 
Imitation flowers are made very artistically, 
not only from feathers and shells, but from 
the scales of fish ; I yot some beautiful speci- 
mens in Barbados many years ago, and they 
are as fresh and unblemished as ever. (Why 
do we always spell it “ Barbadoes ” over here, 
and, worse still, pronounce it “ Barbadoze?” 
Barbados—sounded more like Barbadus— 
means bearded, and was given as a name to the 
island because the aborigines found they were 
Barbadoze 
hasn’t any meaning at all.) The scales of 


| whiting are sometimes used to counterfeit 


pearls also, though inferior to those of dace ; 
but what strikes me as the queerest use of 
fish scales is their employment in the manu- 
facture of the wings of artificial flies for fishing. 
Pike-scales were much in vogue in this art at 
first, but they are now found to be too harsh 
and brittle, and the softer scales of foreign 
fish are substituted. Tiny, white, West 
Indian shells, called rice-shells, are also used 
for both fly and flower making. 

Fish make very good manure for land. 
Here, of course, they are much too precious 
as a food-supply to be wasted in this way as 
a rule; though I can remember one or two 
extraordinary occasions down on the coast of 
Devonshire when I was a boy, where shcals 
of sprats were washed in on the beach, and 
where for miles you could stand in the water 
with just your shoes and stockings off and 
your trousers tucked up, and dip them up all 
alive in basketfuls ; there, hundreds of tons 
of them were carted away to fertilise the soil, 
merely because there was no other way of 
disposing of them. I don't suppose that 
would occur nowadays with the improved and 
more rapid railway communication, and the 
enormous appetite of our great cities for fish. 
But out in the countries which border the 
River Plate, Uruguay and the Argentine Re- 
public, where the great saladecros are, in the 
creeks which run up to these establishments 
and into which much of the offal is, or used 
to be, thrown, the water is literally, as the 
Irishman said, “stiff” with fish. These 
saladeros are the places where the jerked or 
dried beef which constitutes one of the great 
exports of those lands is prepared, and many 
other preserved meat factories are included 
under the same name—Liebig’s, at Fraybentos, 
where they kill nearly a thousand head of 
cattle a day in the season, McCaul’s ox-tongue 
factory at Paysandu, and others. These 
fish are a horrible nuisance. They positively 
stifle each other from pressure and die, poi- 
soning the air, and a'though millions of them 
were dipped out for manure, they were not 
worth the trovb‘e involved, in that great 
pasture-land. When I left there, a number 
of swans had just been imported as an ex- 
periment, and I have since heard that they 
have done wonders in suppressing the creek- 
fish by eating the spawn. I know they are 
apt to be very destructive to fish life in our 
rivers here. Diving-birds, fishers by nature, 
were useless in the saladero creeks. 

By the way, people who have sojourned 
in that part of South America always speak 
of living in the River Plate. If a man has 
a house at Richmond or Marlow, he lives on 
the Thames; but to dwell in Buenos Aires 
(not “Ayres,” mind) or Montevideo, even 
miles away in the “camp” or prairie, is to 
be in the River Plate. 


(To be continued.) 
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Correspondence. 


HL SADLER —Thanks. Phobos should be Deimos, and 
jt was so in the copy, It was a printer's misreading 
of an interlineation, The other matters were dis- 
covered and put right some time ago, but had not 
appeared owing to the time these notes are in the 


press. 


Ctocxs.—Better take your watch to a watchmaker. If 
jt were a clock you might repair it yourself, but a 
watch requires ilelicaty hundling. There is a good 
section on clock-mending in Shaw's * Workshop Re- 
ceipta.” Among the books are Thomas Reid's * Trea- 
tise on Clock and Watch Muking,” an old book, 
‘Wood's “ Curiosities of Clocks and Watches,” Beckett's 
(now Lord Grimt horpe) "Clocks, Watches, Bells,” 
Saunier’s * Molern Horology.” and Britton’s* Watch 
‘and Clock Maker's Handbook.” There is also a 
“ British Horological Journal.” 


Corse (Lucy).—A Henry IV. noble is worth about £12, 
but it de is on the state of preservation. The 
coin of which you send a sketch seems to be a 
Charles IT. half-crown ; the motto is CHRISTO 
AUSPICE REGNO. 


Sauypens Hiusety.—The plant is Solomon's Seal— 
‘Polugonatun. Tt has fleshy fruits and a simple stem. 
There are only three genera of the series in the 
British fora, Conrvadlaria has no leaves on the stem, 
Maianthemum has two leaves on the stem, and Joly. 
gonatum has more than two leaves, There are three 
species of Polyyonatum; verticillatum, with green 
flowers ; multiglorum and officinale with white. Sul 

(forum has a round stem, officinale an angular one, 

Both the white ones have tacing leaves; the green 

one has whorled leaves. Yours is mu/tiforum, 

‘Maianthemum bas only one species, and so las Con- 

vallaria, 


Hanny N.C.—1. No. The vegetable marrow is not a 
British plant. It is a variety of gourd, Cucurbite 
ovifera. 2, The cucumber is Cucumis safieus, Une 
of our contributors tells us that the cucumber should 
have the ends cut off,and then be eaten unpecled a ul in 
thick slices without’ pepper, oil, Vinegar, or anything 
of the sort, and it iy then most refreshing and caxily 
digestible, |The cucumber ax usually served in thin 
“slices with mixture,” he says, “15 only &t for the 
dustbin.” We don't Know ! 


iam Gilbert was by no means “an un- 
Known man until just * "You will find a good 
deal about him in Whewell's “ History of the Indue- 
tive Sciences,” and other books of that nature, and 
he is mentioned in all the ald biographical dic- 
tionaries. He was one of the physicians to Elizabeth 
and James the First ; was born at Colchester iu 1540; 
and wrote “De Mugnete,” and another book ou the 
Philosophy of our Sublunary World. 


Norax.—Wi 


HERatony (F. Tabard ),—The “ house marks,” or marks 
of eadency, are six in number, ‘The eldest: son has @ 
“label,” a sort of three-toothed comb, You will sce it 
on the’ Prince of Wales's coat-of-arms, The second 
son has a“ creseent,” or new moon on its back, The 
third son basa “inlet,” that is, a five-pointel star, 
something like a starfish. ‘The fourth gon has a 
© martlet,” which isa bird like « martin, The titth 

son has an “amulet,” a ring : and tLe sixth a “fleur. 

de-lys."" ‘The cadeney marks of the Royal house 
differ from these, however. The Vrince of Wales 
has a plain label like other eldest sona, But the Duke 
of Edinburgh elso has a label, which in his ease has 
a St. George's Cross in the centre tooth and an 
anchor in the side teeth. The Duke of Connaught 
has a fleur-de-lys in each of the side teeth. ‘The Duke 
of Cambridge has two hearts in the teeth, The Scotch 
cadency marks are very complicatel; but you had 
better see Nisbet's book, “System of Heraldry,” pub- 
lished in 1722, and reprinted in 1810. 


H.Gan.—It certainly can be called a printer's error. 
Write direct to Oxford. Address your letter to the 
View-Chancellor, and ask him to band it over to the 
proper official, 


E. A. §.—When soldiers refuse to fight they are said to 
mutiny, There are many mutinies recorded in his- 
tory, but none that we are aware of on account of 10 
unjust war, ‘The reason is obvious: the nominal 
cause of a war is never the real one, and no soldier 
would ben a position to judge, inasmuch as all the 
facts of the case would never come to his knowlede. 
You will no: discover all the reasons for a modern 
war in cither school-books, blue-books, or news 
papers, 


Sai The violin articles have not been reprintet. 
They ean only be had in the fifth volume, in which 
they originally appeared. 


:- A ball that hits the wicket cannot be a wide : 
Vumpire has no business to eall wide until the ball 
+ passed the wicket, and as to scoring a wide as well 
as giving the man out, why—get another umpire. 


Creiixe (J. G 
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A. EM, Wixox.—1. You can get a pantagra 
Muller, artists’ colourman, High Holborn, 
catalogue of paints, 3. There is no bird t! 
vertical.” 4. “ Invicta” is the motto of the 
men, that is the men of West Kent, whose capital 
was Rochester, The Men of Kent are the inhabitants 
of East Kent. Their capital was Canterbury. 


Mortan-Boanps (F. Groves and T. Walker). 
tar-boards are said to come from mortter, the cap 
worn by French kings, and still used officially as the 
headgear of the French presidents of the court of 
justice. In its carly stages the top was probably 
Joose, and being inconvenient was gradually deve- 
loped into the stiff top on the hard shell, from which 
so many of us have suffered. All head-coverings 
have a tendency to cause baldness; if you want a 
thick erop of hair spend as much of your time bare 
heuded as possible. 2. We should not like to say 
which is the best university, It isa matter of opinion 
and prejudice. Perhaps Oxford may be, perhaps Cam- 
bridge, perhaps neither ! 


J. R.—It is hardly worth disputing about, but, etymo- 
logically, you seem to be right. To call’a man sober 
is to pay him but a poor compliment. Fbrius (whence 
inebrinted) is the Latin for drunk, and sobrivs 
(whence sober) is the Latin for not drunk—a sort of 
giving of the benefit of the doubt. 

F. G. Kmxpy.—It depends on the period when the 
‘vessel was afloat. “Olden times” is rather a wide 
expression. If you mean sucha ship as fought at 
‘Trafalgar, make her about four times as long as she 
is broad, and let her be balf her depth above water. 
For the rigging you should take a drawing as your 
guide, or else consult a book on seamanship. 


J. W. P,—Such wood as is used for fretwork might suit 
you; if so, you can obtain it from Melluish aud Sou, 
Fetter Lane, 

W. Canven®—Price depends on workmanship. If you 
want good work you must pay for it, and ‘we shoul 
say avoid everything that is simply cheap. Mr. 
Rundle, of the Royal Model Dockyard, 50 Larklull 
Lane, £.W., would make a model for you; but if you 
Want un ordinary realy-made boat you should cbusult 
our advertisement pages in the monthly part. 
pabliched 

r room. The 

ips ure the Survey ones. Send to E. Stanfonl, 

spur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W., for catalogue, 
and get the sheet you want. A single map of the 
counties you name would be on too small a scale t0 
he af use. It is hopeless attempting ficld work with 

a geological mup of less scale than oue inch to the 

mile. 
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depends on the shape and balance of the 
t the rule is to fix the string to thesband in 

tion as will keep the kite at an angle of 
when on the wind. See our 


ou Kites and Kite-flying in beck 

We know nothing of Preston, violin-maker, 

‘and cannot find mention of him. Tt is net 
unlikely your instrument was made by Forster ; but 
you can only go by the pattern and label ; no one can 


whose hand 
y made the 
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A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


CHAPTER I.—GREEN AND BLUE, 


“NIGHT at Fellsgarth was always a festive 
occasion. The holidays were over, and school 
had not yet begun. All day long, from remote 
quarters, fellows had been converging on the dear 
old place; and here they were at last, shoulder to 


“Whom does this belong to?” 
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shoulder, delighted to find themselves 
back in the old haunts. The glorious 
memories of the summer holidays were 
cammon property. So was not a little 
of the pocket money. So, by rule im- 
memorial, were the contents of the 
hampers. And 80, as they discovered to 
their cost, were the luckless new boys who 
had to-day tumbled for the first time 
headlong into the whirlpool of public 
school life. 

Does some one tell me he never 
heard of Fellsgarth? I am surprised. 
Where can you have been brought up 
that you have never heard of the venerable 
ivy-clad pile with its watch tower and two 
wings, planted there, where the rivers 
Shale and Shargle mingle their waters 
a mile or more above Hawkswater ? 
My dear sir, Fellsgarth stood there before 
the days when He: vi (of whom you 
may have possibly heard in the history 
books) abolished the monasteries and, 
some wicked people do say, annexed their 
contents. There is very little of the old 
place standing now. A piece of the wall 
in the head master’s garden and the lower 
buttresses of the wafch-tower, that is all. 
The présent building is comparatively 
modern; that is to say, it is no older 
than the end of the Civil Wars, when some 
lucky adherent to the winning side built 
it up as a manor-house and disfigured the 
tower with those four pepper-castors at 
the corners. Successive owners have 
tinkered the place since then, but they 
cannot quite spoil it. Who can spoil red 
brick and ivy, in such a situation ? 

Not know Fellsgarth? Have you 
never been on Hawkswater then, with its 
lonely island, and the grey skrees swoop- 
ing down into the clear water? And have 
you never seen Hawk’s Pike, which 
frowns in on the fellows through the 
dormitory window? I don’t ask if you 
have been up it. Only three persons, to 
my knowledge (guides and natives of 
course excepted), have done that. Yorke 
was one, Mr. Stratton was another, and 
the other—but that’s to be part of my 
story. 

First-night, as I have said, was a 
specially “ go-as-you-please"’ occasion at 
the school. Masters, having called 
over their roll, disappeared into their own 
quarters and discreetly heard nothing. 
Dames, having received and unpacked the 
“ night-bags,” retired elsewhere to wrestle 
with the big luggage. The cooks, having 
passably satisfied the cravings of 250 
hungry souls, and having removed out of. 
harm’s way the most perishable of the 
crockery, shrugged their shoulders and 
shut themselves into the kitchens, listen- 
ing to the noise and speculating on the 
joys of the coming term. 

What a noise it was! Niagara after the 
rains, or an express train in a tunnel, or 
the north wind in a gale against the 
Hawk's Back might be able to beat it. 
But then Fellsgarth was not competing: 
each of the fellows was merely chatting 
pleasantly to his neighbours. It was 

ardly s fair trial. And yet it was not 
bad for the school. When Dangle, who 
owned the longest ear in the school, could 
not hear a word which Brinkman, who 
owned the loudest voice, shouted into it, 
it spoke somewhat for what Fellsgarth 
might do in the way of noise if it tried. 

The only two persons who were not 
actively contributing to the general 
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clamour were the two new boys who sat 
wedged in among a mass of juniors at one 
of the lower tables. They may have con- 
sidered that the beating of their hearts 
was noisy enough. But people in this 
world are slow at hearing other people's 
hearts beat. No one seemed to notice it. 
It is due to the stouter of these two 
young gentlemen to say that the beating 
of his te 
amaze in which he found himself, did not 
| interfere greatly with his appetite. He 
had brought that accomplishment, if no 
other, from home, and not being engaged 
like those around him in conversation, he 
contrived to put away really a most 
respectable meal. Indeed his exploits in 


matter for remark among his neighbours. 

“ It’s all right,” said one of the juniors, 
who answered to the name of D'Arcy ; 
“his buttons are sewn on with wire. 
They'll hold.” 

“ T suppose he’s made of gutta percha,” 
observed another. “ He'll stretch a little 
more before he’s done.” 

“TI say, what a bill he’s running up! 
By the way, what do they charge for 
this kind of pudding ?” 

“It’s a dear kind—and nothing like as 
good as the sort we get for regular. I 
never could understand why‘they make 
fellows shell out for what they eat first 
night.” 

“ Itisaswindle,’*said D'Arcy, solemnly. 
“Tve had to make a very light meal, 
because I’ve only half-a-crown, and I’m 
afraid there won’t be much change left out 
of that.” 


on a roll, and preparing to close the pro- 
ceedings of the meal with a good square 


words fell on his ears he suddenly stopped 
short and looked up. 


charged in the house bill then ?”” 

D’Arcy laughed derisively. 

“Well, you must bea muff. Don't you 
know school doesn’t begin till to-morrow ? 
They give you dinner to-night, but you're 
not obliged to eat it.” 

The new boy took a gulp of water, 


under any circumstances, and then 
jped—* I say, I didn’t know that.” 
D'Arcy looked solemn. ‘Jolly awk- 

ward,” said he; “what have you had?” 


boy, entered on a detailed confession, 
which D'Arcy, evidently an expert at 
mental arithmetic, “totted up” as he 
went along. 

“How many times pudding did you 
say ?”’ he asked towards the end. 

“Twice and a bit.” 

“Three and ten; I daresay he won’t 
be stiff about the bit, three and ten; and 
that roll and butter——” 

“T've not eaten them.” 

“No, but you’ve touched them. You'll 
be charged, unless you can get a fellow 
to take them off your hands.” 

“ Will you have them ?” asked Ashby. 

Whereupon there was a laugh at 
D’Arcy’s expense, which annoyed that 
young gentleman. 

“T don’t want your second-hand grub. 
You'd better take it round and see what 
you can get for it.” 

Ashby looked at the bread, and then 
glanced round the table. 


eart, and the general state of | 


this direction had already become a | 


The new boy was just laying butter | 
turn of bread and butter. Bittas D’Arcy's : 


“T say,” said he, “isn’t this dinner | 


which he calculated would be gratis | 


“No,” said he, “I'll have it and pay 
for it, if it comes to that.” 

“ That'll be four bob.” 

Ashby gave a gulp of despair. 

“T’ve not got so much.”’ 

“Then, you'll get in a jolly row.” 

“Could you lend me one-and-six, I 
say ?” asked the new boy. 

Again D'Arcy got the worst of the 
laugh. 

“ Didn't you hear me say 1'd only just 
got enough to pay for my own? But I 
tell you what; you can hide under the 
table. You're not known.” 

Ashby looked round, and felt about with 
his foot under the table to ascertain what 
room there might be there. Then he 
flushed up. “ No, Ishan’t,” said he; “I'l 
get into the row instead.” 

As his eye travelled round and marked 
the curious smile on every face it suddenly 
dawned upon him that he had been 
“done.” His first sensation was one of 
immense relief. He should not have to 
pay for his dinner after all! His second 
was a cunning device for getting out of 
the dilemma. 

“T thought you'd begin to laugi: soon,’” 
said heto D'Arcy. “I knew you couldn't 
keep it up.” 

D’Arcy turned very red in the face and 
glared at this audacious youngster in 
deserved wrath. 

“What do you mean, you young ass ? 
You know you've swallowed it all.” 

“He swallowed all the grub anyhow,’ 
said another. 

“No, I've not,” said Master Ashby. 
“Tl have another go-innow. I knew he’d 
have to laugh in the end.” 

It was hopeless to deal seriously with a 
rebel of this sort. D’Arcy tried to ride oft 
on the high horse; but it was not a ver) 
grand gpectacle, and Ashby, munching up 
the remains of his roll, was generally held 
to,have scored. The relief with which 
he hailed the discovery of his mistake was 
so genuine, and the good spirits and appe- 
tite the incident put into him were so 
imperturbable, as to disarm further experi- 
ment at his expense, and he was left. 
comparatively free to enjoy the noise and 
imbibe his first impressions of Fellsgarth 
in his own way. 

The other new boy, meanwhile, was not 
altogether without his difficulties. 

Fisher 11, to which name this inge- 


| nuous young gentleman answered, would 
Whereupon Master Ashby, the new | 


probably have been the first to pour con- 
tempt on the verdure of his companion. 
He had come up to Fellsgarth determined 
that, in whatever respect he failed, no onc 
should lightly convict him of being green. 
He had wormed out of his brother in the- 
Sixth a few hints of what was considered 
the proper thing at “ Fellsgarth,” and 
these, with the aid of his own brilliant in- 
tellect and reminiscences of what he had 
read in the books, served, as he hoped, bot): 
to forewarn and forearm him against all the- 
uncomfortable predicaments into whicl: 
the ordinary new boy is apt to fall. 

It must be confessed that as he sat and 
listened to the noise, and marked how 
little Fellsgarth appeared to recognise his 
existence, he felt a trifle uneasy and 
nervous. He wasn’t sure now that 
he knew everything. All these fellow~ 
seemed to be so thorgughly at home, ana 
to know so exactly what to do; he wished 
he could do the same. 

He wished, for instance, he could spin 
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a fork round with his first finger and 
thunb while he talked, as Yorke, the 
captain, was doing. He did once privately 
try, while he was not talking, but it was a 
dismal failure. The fork fell witha great 
clatter to the floor and attracted general 
attention his way. He pickod the weapon 
up with as easy an air as he could assume, 
whistling sotto voce to himself as he did 
it, so as to appear unconcerned. 

“ Look out, I say; you mustn’t whistle 
at meal times, it’s bad manners,” said a 
voice at his side. 

He turned round and perceived a plea- 
sant-looking youth of the species junior, 
in a red tie and wrist studs to match. 

This youth evidently knew what was 
what at Fellsgarth; and a further glance 
at him convinced Fisher 11 that he had 
net him in a good hour For all dinner 
sime he had been exercised as to whether 
t was the thing to wear the jacket opened 
or buttoned. Yorke wore his buttoned, 
io did a good many of the Sixth; and 
fisher m had consequently buttoned up 
oo. But his new friend, who was pro- 
wuneed in all his ways and evidently 
in authority on etiquette, wore his open. 
fisher om therefore furtively slipped his 
ingers down and opened his coat. 

“ You're a new kid, I suppose?’ said 
1c of the red necktie. 

“ Yes, I'm Fisher 11." 

“ What, son of Fisher the boat-builder ? 
didn’t know he had one so old.” 

“No, oh no. That's my brother up 
here, talking to the Dux.” 

«The who? I don't see any ducks.” 
“I mean Yorke, you know, the cap- 
vin.”” 
Why ever do you call him ducks? 
‘ou'd better let him catch you calling 
im names like that. Oh, you’re a 
rother of old Fisher? You look it.” 
Fisher m1 was alarmed at the tone in 
hich this observation was made. It 
‘emmed_to imply that Fisher 1 was hot 
aite all that could be desired, and yet 
le younger brother did not exactly know 


hat it was in the elder which called for ' 


‘pudiation. However, he was spared 


¢ pain of deciding by a new voice on | 


+ other side. 

~ What's that, Wally? Does this kid 
v he belongs to Fisher? Oh, my stars, 
hat form we're coming to!” 

Fisher uw glanced round, and experi- 
ced a shock as he did so. 


For the new speaker was so like the | 


st that he was tempted to suppose the 
iter had suddenly changed seats and 
atrived to substitute a blue necktie for 
red, and button his jacket during the 
it. But when he looked back, the 
ner of the red tio was still in his place. 
ter considerable wagging of his head, 
was forced to admit that he was seated 
:ween two different persons. 

‘Why, hé'can't help that,” said the 
atleman addressed as Wally. 

Fisher m laughed feebly, and really 
shed his brother would pay a little 
wre attention to the “ form.” 

‘Of course,” said Wally, talking across 
his twin brother, “fellows can’t tell 


| 


brother, who evidently belonged to the 
slighted side ; “* yes—shocking bad form it 


was—and when he turned them down at , 


last, they found seventy-four nibs, fifty 
matches, and nobody knows how many 
candle-ends.” 

All this time Fisher m, with panic at 
his heart, was furiously trying to turn 
down his trouser ends with his feet. 
What a lucky escape for him to get this 
warning in time! During the walk round 
the grounds he had turned his ends up, 


and had quite forgotten to put them | 


down again when he came in. Now, no 
coaxing would get them down without 
manual assistance. He sat clawing with 
one foot after another, lacerating his shins 
and his garments in vain. At length in 
despair he dropped his fork again, and 
under cover of this diversion, attempted 
to stoop and adjust the intractable folds. 

In his flurry he naturally forgot the 
fork ; so that when, after a minute and a 
half, he emerged without it into the upper 
world, his two companions were not a 
little perplexed. 

“What have you been up to down 
there? Do you generally eat your grub 
under the table ?”’ asked Wally. 

“ All I can say is, it’s the best place for 
him if he wears his hair like that,” said 
the other in tones of alarm. “ Young 
kid, I never noticed that before! What- 
ever induces you to part it on the right ? 
J)id you ever hear of a Fellsgarth fellow— 
- Oh, I say, what a wigging you'll get! 
Look at me and Wally and Yorke and all 
of ‘em. ‘There, it makes one ill to see 
it! Just look round for yourself.” 

As more than half of those present 
appeared to have no parting at all, and 


most of the rest parted on the left, | 
| Fisher m realised with 


horror that he 
had been guilty of a terrible solecism. 


The alarm depicted in the faces of both | 


the twins was proof enough that the 
matter was a critical one. It was no 
time for shuttling. He had had enough 
of that over his trouser ends. He must 
throw himself on the mercy of his 
critics. 

“I quite forgot—of course,” said he 
hurriedly-—“ I—I—"" 

“Look here,” said Wally, hurriedly 


shoving a pocket-comb into his hands; : 


“you'd better go downstairs again and 
change it sharp, or you’ll be spotted. Cut 
along!” 

So Fisher 11 began with shame to look 
once more for his fork, and in doing so 
crawled well under the table, and sitting 
down proceeded nervously and painfully 
to open up a parting on the left side of 
his head. It was an arduous task, and 
not made easier by the unjustifiable 
conduct of the twins, who having got 
their man safe under hatches began to 
kick out in an unceremonious fashion and 
basely betray his retreat to their friends 
and neighbours. ¥ 

“ Pass him on!" “ Hack it through!” 
“*Ware cats!’ was the cry, in the midst 
of which the luckless Fisher 1, finding 
a return to his old place effectually barred, 
and wearying of the ceremony of running 
a gauntlet of all the legs along the table 
before it was half over, made a hasty 
selection of what seemed to him the 
mildest pair within reach, and clutching 
a them convulsively, hung on for dear 

ife. 

The owner of the limbs in question 


. 


was Raouger, a prefect of his house and 
more or less of a grandee at Fellsgarth. 
As he was unaware of the cause of the 
excitement around him, this sudden 
assault from below took him aback, and 
he started up from his chair in something 
as near a panic as a Fellagarth prefect 
could be capable of. Naturally his para- 
site followed him. ¥ 

To Ranger's credit, he took in the 
situation rapidly and did not abuse his 
opportunities. 

“What's this ?’’ he demanded, lifting 
up Fisher u, with his hair all on end and 
the pocket-comb still in his hand, by the 
coat-collar. ‘ Who does this belong to?” 

No one in particular owned the object 
in question. 

“What are you ?"” asked the prefect. 

“I’m Fisher m; I got under the 
table, somehow.” 

“So I should suppose. 
draughts, I suppose.” 

“It was Wally and his brother put me 
there. I didn’t mean——” 

“Oh—Wally, was it? Here, young 
Wheatfield, you shouldn’t leave your 
property about like this. It’s against 
rules. Here, hook on, and don’t go 
chucking it about any inore.” 

“ All serene,” said the twin. ‘Come 
along, kid. Done with my comb? You 
look ever so much better form now, 
doesn't he, you chaps? How came you 
to lose your way downstairs ? ” 

Fisher 11 owned himself utterly unable 
to account for the misadventure, and dis- 
crectly remained silent until the signal 
was given to return thanks and separate 
every boy to his own house. 

As he was wandering across the court, 
very dismal and apprehensive of what 
more was in store for him, a lean youth 
with a pale face and very showily attired 
accosted him. 

“ Hullo, kid, are you a new chap?” 

“Yes, replied Fisher 1, eyeing the 
stranger suspiciously. 

“ What side are you on?” 

Fisher stared interrogatively. 

“Well, then, are you Modern or 
Classic?” 

“T don’t know, really,” said Fisher u, 
wishing he knew which he ought to pro- 
claim himself. ‘Then making a bold ven- 
ture, he said, “I believe Modern.” 

“Good job for you,” said the youth; 
“saves me the trouble of kicking you. 
Can you lend me a bob? I'll give it you 
back to-morrow as soon as I’ve un- 
packed.” 

It did strike Fisher m as queer that 
any one should pack shillings up in & 
trunk, but he was too pleased to oblige 
this important and fashionable-looking 
personage to raise any question. 

“Yes. Can you give me change out of 
a half-crown? Or you can pay me the lot 
back to-morrow, I shan’t be wanting it 
till then,” said he. 

“All serene, kid; I'm glad you are 
our side. I shall be able to give you 
a leg up with the fellows. Whose house 
are you in?” 

“Wakefield’s, the same as my brother.” 

“What—then you must be a Classic! 
They're all Classics at Wakefield’s. Why 
can’t you tell the truth when you're asked, 
instead of a howling pack of lies?” 

“J didn't know, really, I thought——” 

“Come, that’s a good one. Any idiot 
knows what side he’s on at Fellsgarth.” 


Afraid of the 
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Fisher m was greatly confused to stand 
convicted thus of greenness. 

“You see,” said he, putting on a little 
“side” to cover his shame, “I was bound 
to be stuck on the same side as my 
brother, you know.” 

“Nice for you. Not a gentleman among 

_them. All paupers and prigs,” said the 
young Modern, waxing eloquent. “ You'll 
suit them down to the ground.” 

Considering that Fisher m had just 
lent the speaker half-a-crown, these taunts 
struck him as not exactly. grateful. At 
the same time he writhed under the re- 
proach, and felt convinced that Classics 


GEORGE FREEBORN : 


| 
! were not.at all the “form” at Fells- 


j garth. . 
; “Why,” pursued the other, pocketing 
| his coin in order to release his hands for 
‘ @ little elocution, “we could buy ‘em up 
| twice over. The workhouse isn’t in it 
, with Wakefield's. There’s not a day but 
| they come cadging to us, wanting to 
; borrow our tin, or our grub, or some- 
; thing. There, look at that chap going 
; across there! He's one of em. Hegular 
casual-ward form about him. He’s the 
meanest, stingiest lout in all Fellsgarth.”” 
“Why,” exclaimed Fisher 11, looking in 


alarm towards this prodigy of baseness, 


“why, that's—that’s Fisher, my t 
ther!” 

The Modern youth’s jaw fell wit! 
snap, and his cheeks lost what li 
colour they had. 

“What? Why didn't you tell n 
Look here, you needn't tell him wha 
said. It was quite between oursel: 
you know. I must be cutting, I ¢ 
See you again some day.” 

And he vanished, leaving Fisher 
considerably more bewildered, and po 
by a cool half-crown, than he had b 
five minutes ago. 

(To be continued.) 


OF AURORA ISLAND. 


By Rev. A. BAKER, M.A, R.N. 


SAILOR, EXILE, AND FIRST PARSON 


CHAPTER XVI.—HOMEWARD BOUND ONCE MORE—NAPLES—AN UNEXPECTED MEETING-—-SHIPWRECK OF MY HOPES, AND OF MYSELF. 


Ir the story of my adventures by land 

and by sea, my bitter imprisonments, 
and the ever-memorable actions in which 
I took part, the reader will perhaps have 
forgotten the reasons which impelled me 
to leave my native land, and to accept 
service in a foreign navy, a service 
wherein the share of glory so largely pre- 
ponderated over those more substantial 
rewards without which even the most 
intrepid and unselfish hero cannot pass 
through life. ‘Though for the time being, 
and as far as this narrative is concerned, 
my love affair has slipped out of sight 
amid the sterner amenities of life, yet 
both at sea and on land, both in the dark- 


ness of my prison and in the glare of | 


battle, I had incessantly sighed for the 
lady of my choice, and longed for the day 
when I might return and claim her as my 
own. Yet I could not but feel how little 
right I had to make any such claim! I 
was still little more than a raw youth, a 
mere adventurer; none of my romantic 
dreams of fortune had been realised; my 
allbwance was-barely enough to keep me 
in clothes, and my pay existed mostly in 


worthless paper, backed by promises 


equally worthless. What right had I, 


then, to court the immense responsibilities, 


or to claim the solid advantages of such a 
union ? 


But love is proverbially blind, and my 


mother, in one of her letters, had men- 


tioned casually that Isabel and her father 
had been travelling in Italy when last 
heard of. Accordingly, I was glad, after 
waiting for some weeks, to seize upon an 
opportunity which presented itself, and I 
left. Valparaiso in October, 1822, in the 
barque Ariosto, Nicholas Cipriani, master, 
We arrived at that 
port after a weary journey of some four 
months, in about as dirty and ill-found a 
vessel as ever it has been my lot to see. 


bound for Naples. 


I ABRIVE IN 


I can quite understand the Neapolitan's 
famous dictum, Vedi Napoli, e pot mori. 
Whether by day or night I revelled in the 
scene. The vast network of narrow streets, 
paved the whole way across, rendered 
shady by the great height of the ancient 
houses on either side, and thronged all 
day by picturesque crowds, was a never- 
failing source of pleasure and amusement ; 
but my chief delight was to wander up to 
St. Elmo, just as it was growing dusk, and 
to watch the deepening colour of the sea, 
as the night threw her mantle over it; to 
mark how the studding sails grew every 
instant more dim, except when some 
sudden glare from the volcano brought 
them once more into relief; to watch the 
myriads of stars above answering to the 
myriads of twinkling lamps below. Ihad 
been twice round the world, yet had I 
never seen a sight so beautiful. 

I had been fortunate enough, before 
leaving Valparaiso, to receive from Lord 
Cochrane a letter of introduction to an 
Italian gentleman of considerable emi- 
nence then living at Castellamare. After 
waiting for a few days to refit my ward- 
robe, I repaired thither, and was most 
hospitably received by the Conte di Tenda, 
@ person of most fascinating manners and 
conversation, and far ahead of his time in 
matters social and political. The villa, 
with its marble staircases, its lofty rooms, 
its exquisite frescoes, and its cool piazzas 
filled with all manner of choice flowers, 
left nothing to be desired in the way of 
luxury or beauty. The Count listened 
to my narrative with the warmest interest, 
and I had to tell him over and over again 
the stories of the fighting about Callao, 
the capture of Valdivia, the cutting out of 
the Esmeralda, and the other stirring 
events of that famous war. 

“Ah! Signor,” exclaimed he, “there 
are few men like Cochrane; Italy wants 


ENGLAND—DEATH OF MY MOTHER. 


and one of the leading Powers of Eurc 
with all her parts united under one he 
It is coming slowly but surely. Viva 
patria.” 

How often in those days did my thoug 
turn to the one I loved! Was it possi 
that even now some one of these wi 
palaces fringing the bay below, or nestl 
in the purple hills above, might cont 
my darling? Might she not be in on« 
those very feluccas scudding across w 
this fine breeze to Ischia or Capri ? W 
not the very waves glittering more brigt 
than usual, as if proudly conscious of 
precious burden entrusted to them ? 

Alas! I had allowed nothing for 
youth and inexperience of the world. 
either could not or would not remem 
that I had left her a mere child, wit! 
knowledge of men and women save 
could be gathered from the narrow { 
roundings of a remote islet in the 
Indies, and a few months’ sojourn 
farmhouse in the heart of England, 
purely agricultural district. I coul 
couple her name with change, ch 
which in after years seemed so reaso: 
when I had learned to set a true 
upon myself,as I was at that time ; 
I had learned that true marriage: 
indeed made in heaven. I was de 
to be only too roughly awakened fro! 
love-dream, and the mannerof my aw 
ing was as follows. 

Nothing delighted my genial host 
than to take me to public entertain 
He would take immense pains to p 
me beforehand, by explaining to 1 
plot of the piece to be produced. 
would go through the book of words 
me during the day, translating into} 
English any portion which happe 
be peculiarly interesting, so that I 
failed to derive immense enjoyment 
the evening’s entertainment. 


One evening an opera was to 
formed for the first time; the 
was young, popular, and successfi 
great things were expected of th 
work, which he would conduct. in 
The house was crowded with the 


a Cochrane to lead her on in the cause of 
liberty, and to place her feet in the path 
of glory, wherein your enlightened, your 
beneficent country, has won for herself 
such eternal fame. 

“Tt willcome!” he continued, “I shall 


I would hardly trust so much as a letter 
in the Ariosto; but somehow or other we 
were lucky ; the “sweet little cherub that 
sits up aloft’ exerciged his benign in- 
fluence ; and so we weathered Cape Horn, | 
and in due time came toan anchor in that | 


beautiful bay under the shadow of the 
great cone of Vesuvius, a pillar of cloud 
by day, and a pillar of fire by night, 
Majestic, mysterious, a 


not live to see it; Napoleon’s armies, and | 


the rule of the usurper Murat, have turned 
my hair grey before its time. But you, 
Signor, will liva to see Italy prosperous, 


Naples and the neighbourhood; a 
special excellence had been retaine 
no pains spared to produce the wor! 
in the most splendid manner. The 
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4s so unspeakably charming that once 
twice the audience rose en masse, called 
adly for the composer, and cheered him 
l the house rang again. Clearly he had 
ded one more to the long list of works 
stined to be immortal. 
In the height of the excitement I hap- 
ned to turn my eyes from the singers 
cast a glance round the building, and 
are, in the very next box to ours, sat 
:. Delamere and his daughter Isabel. 
s! there they were, both of them; he, 
ler and more bent, but looking more 
e an accomplished savant than a West 
lian planter who had not scorned to 
with his own hands the soil which 
mght him fortune; she, radiantly beau- 
il, for she had passed out of the little 
gainlinesses of youth into the perfection 
womanhood. Her features, so far as 
‘y had been uncomely, had yielded 
mselves to the sweet influences of 
ilthfal growth. Mother Nature had 
ouched her work so patiently, so lov- 
ly, that now the jewels that Isabel 
re, and the flowers which decked her 
r, seemed almost powerless to add 
ithing to such loveliness. 
‘Look, signor,” whispered the Count to 
, While I trembled all over with excite- 
nt, “there sits the most beautiful 
glish signorina whom we have seen 
Naples for many years. All the city 
alking of her; she has had many offers 
marriage from the highest in our land, 
her heart is obdurate, she will not 
rry an Italian. 
“ Observe, signor,”’ he continued, “ the 
tleman who has just entered the box. 
is an English Milord; he is in the 
iy; he distinguished himself at Water- 
; he is well-educated; has wealth, and 
3 it well; has a soul above drinking 
ganbling; and is in all respects 
thy of his name and nation. He is 
icky man, for he has won the heart 
the hand of the Signorina Delamere. 
me! were I but young again, I would 
her Petrareo, and she should bo my 
ira! But what ails you, signor ? 
reyes are filled with tears; you are 
‘ly in lisposed ! 
you have met the signorina before?” 
It is nothing,” I replied petulantly, 
iing my jealous feelings with a violent 
t.and hastily brushing away the tears 
wd not conceal. But it seemed that 
che light was for ever gone out of my 
I saw that there was absolutely no 
» and that it would be worse than 
even to think of pressing a claim so 
:ocably lost, and to come between two 
ons so admirably matched and so 
ently devoted to each other. I cared 
onger for the delicious music. The 
@ seemed to swim before my eyes. 
orchestra and the sea of happy faces 
1e auditorium seemed to whirl around 
I saw everything dimly, through a 
of tears, which would keep on assert- 
themselves, let me try as I would to 
»them back. Of one thing only was 
Uly conscious — that our eyes met 
:; that there was a glance of startled 
gnition, a look of acute pain, a whis- 
to her father—which for a moment 
7 his attention to me, with a face full 
insiety mingled with genuine pity. 
the agitation, both of father and 
thte>, was apparently only momen- 
: they resumed their attention to the 
ic, but shortly afterwards left the 


Can it be possible | 


building, and I saw them no more till 
years afterwards, when they eritertained 
me hospitably in England. 

After this blow, Naples had lost all its 
charms for me; and soon afterwards I took 
leave of my kindly host, and embarked 
on board a vessel bound for London. 
Just as we were about weighing anchor, 
a boat came alongside with a servant in 
livery bringing a letter for me. On 
breaking the scal I found a communica- 
tion from Mr. Delamere assuring me of 
his own and his daughter’s warm friend- 
ship and regard, and begging me to ac- 
quaint them if ever I needed help. 

At first I was inclined to resolve that 
no possible combination of untoward cir- 
cumstances should ever induce me to 
avail myself of their kindness, and indeed 
I sent back a polite message that I was 


truly obliged, but wanted nothing. Alas! | 


I was soon placed in a far different posi- 
tion. The Bella Juanita proved even 
worse found than the Ariosto. She ran 
ashore on one of the Lipari Isles, and 
subsequently sank in deep water, while 
her unfortunate crew and passengers, after 
losing every stitch they possessed, were 
obliged to make their way in open boats 


to Messina, and only arrived at that port | 


after great difficulty and peril on account 


of the unseaworthiness of the boats. I : 


found that Mr. Delamere was as good as 
his word, for on hearing of the shipwreck 
he sent me, unasked, a sum of money 


more than sufficient to cover all my ne- | 


cessities, by means of which I was en- 


abled to take passage ip another vessel, | 
which happened to be leaving for London | 


direct about the same time. These ex- 
cellent people have many times since, 
both at Aurora and Eos, given me sub- 
stantial proofs of their friendship. 

We experienced fair winds and weather, 
and in about a month more I was once 
again set down at the Bear and Ragged 
Staff, High Street, Warwick. I had 
written home to apprise my mother of 
my coming, and consequently thought it 
rather strange that no one came to meet 
me, so that I was compelled to take a 
postchaise. I proceeded swiftly home- 
wards, my heart being filled with anxious 
fears, destined too soon to be realised. 

It seems to add not a little to the 
burden of an impending sorrow, such as 
the loss of one’s dearest friend on earth 
and the breaking up of a happy home, to 
note how little the familiar natural sur- 
roundings—the sky, the trees, the flowers 
—seem to have in common with it. 
Nature in her summer glory found no 
leisure to pause in the incessant business 
of growth and development. Blue sky, 
and sunshine, and young leaves were at 
their best; roses and white jessamine 
vied with the wistaria and_pear-tree 
blossom in mantling the walls of the 
houses; the air was full of*the hum of 
industrious insects, and the chirping of 
happy birds intent on anticipating the 
wants of their offspring. On such a day 
as this there was not even the tem- 
porary gloom caused by a passing 
cloud overshadowing the sun. Nothing 
seemed farther from the mind of Nature 
than the idea of death. Having reached 
the orchard gate, and dismissed my chaise, 
I made my way quickly towards the 
house, meeting no one about the yard or 
gardens. I at length gained the porch, 
and my hand was already upon the 


knocker, when I was anticipated by some 
one within, a woman unknown to me, 
who opened the door softly, at the same 
time saying in a low voice, “ Mr. George, 
sir, I presume; you are but just in time, 
sir. My lady has been sinking for several 
hours; but she is quite sensible, and 
knows us all. She will be sure to recog- 
nise you. Will you please to walk up- 
stairs, sir?” 

I followed, striving to tread as softly as 
the woman did before me. In another mo- 
ment or two I was standing by my mother's 
dying bed ; I was grasping her feeble hand, 
and listening for the last time in this 
world to her accents of welcome, each 
word won through suffering; I had even 
tenderly kissed that dear face once again. 

My mother lay propped up with pillows, 
and, at her own request, the bed on which 
she was lying had been moved as near to 
the window as possible. “Let me gaze 
while I can,” she said, “upon God's 
blessed fields. Even paradise itself can- 
not be much more lovely; more full of 
the presence of God.” 

At the foot of the bed, which was 
shaded by a heavy canopy of carved, oak 
black with age, knelt our old clergyman, 
who had just been administering the 
sacrament for the last time, his white 
hair gently stirred by the summer breeze, 
and his thin lips moving at inter- 
vals in prayer. In an armchair at one 
side sat Ezra in awestruck silence and 
tears, and round the head of the bed 
stood Mrs. Ezra and one or two of the 
village women, whose countenances told 
only too plainly that the end was fast 
approaching. 

I took a chair by my mother’s side, 
and with all the strength which she could 
command she drew me to her. “So you 
are come at last, my boy,” she said. 
“ Thank God for all His mercies. I have 
no earthly wish now, Geordie,” she con- 
tinued, “ but that you should become a 
good and useful man. I know you so 
well, both your virtues and failings, that 
I can’t believe that there isn’t a useful 
vocation for you in this world; a solid 
work to do, and an important place to fill. 
Ask God to teach you where and what it is ; 
He will not fail you, take my word for it.” 

The effort was too great for her, and 
she sank back exhausted ; she lay silent 
for some minutes, running her wasted 
fingers through my hair, and fixing her 
sunken eyes upon me with a look of tho 
tenderest love. Then came the last rally, 
she raised herself once again, her eyes 
had now a strange unearthly lustre in 
them, and her voice seemed to gather 
something of its old strength. 

“T am coming, my Geordie,” she ex- 
claimed ; “I am coming to be with you, 
where there is no such thing as calumny, 
where no man injures his fellow, where 
truth is the air men breathe, and love is 
their law ; where ‘ Mercy and truth have 
met together,’ where * Righteousness and 
peace have kissed each other.’ Lord, 
Thou hast given me back my husband; 
give me back in Thine own good time my 
son.” 

A few more feeble sighs and that loving 
spirit was called home. In that darkened 
house, by that coffined form, by that open 
grave I prayed that I might fulfil her 
dying charge. She will not have long to 
wait, I am very near to her now. 

(To be-continued.) 
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THE BUTTERFLY HUNTERS: 
A STORY OF SCHOOL AND COUNTRY LIFE. 


By AsHmore Russan, 


Author of “A Strange Epidemic,” “ The Last of the Great Auks," “ The Speckled Giant,” “ That Little Jackdaw,” ete. 


CHAPTER VI.— CASTOR AND .POLLUX MEET NEMESIS BY THE RIVERSIDE. 


wEN Dr. Drysdust raised nis net from 
the ground the “ Purple Emperors” were 
“specimens.” He had inserted his hand 
beneath the gauze and killed them. Never 
‘again would they sun themselves on the 
soak foliage; never again would they soar 
into the air and engage in mimic combat. 
But their “ Ichabod " was not yet. They 
would remain butterflies much longer 
than if allowed to live out their little day. 

Instead of rotting within some ancient, 
hollow, worm-eaten trunk of pollard oak 
or ash, they would be carefully preserved 
in a glass cabinet, things of beauty, and a 
joy to the/ enthusiastic entomologist for 
years, if not for ever. 

The butterfly is held forth as a type of 
vanity. It has been said that it even 
flutters in its flight so that it may have a 
better opportunity to admire its own 
beautifully painted wings. This may be 
so—it isn’t wise to be dogmatic in these 
astonishing times—and if it ts so, surely 
any butterfly properly conscious of its own 
loveliness, and vain thereof, would will- 
ingly forgive the  butterflycide who 
threatoned its life, if it had a foreknow- 
ledge of its future cabinet existence! 


| And now, boys, you kaow how it was 


Better a thousand times the pin, the cork 
resting-place, the glass, and the mahogany, 
than to rot in a tree-trunk or minister to 
theinsatiable appetite of bird or dragon-fly. 

But this is reckoning without the butter- 
fly. So far, no insect of the Order of 
Lepidoptera has been consulted as to its 
wishes. 

Dr. Drysdust maintained that insects 
could not feel pain. Nevertheless, he was 
careful to avoid giving them the oppor- 
tunity. The first thing he did, when the 
butterflies lay lifeless on the mossy turf, 
was to take a huge pinch of snuff. So he 
celebrated all his victories. 

“There, boys! there they are!” he 
exclaimed, returning the snuff-box to his 
pocket ; “ two perfect specimens—two per- 
fect specimens.” 

“Sure, sir, how did you coax them 
down?" asked Tim, always eager for 
knowledge. 

For answer, the “Dingy Skipper” 
placed the box he had used under Tim's 
nose. Tim smelt it, and recoiled with a 
suggestive— e 

Pak 1"? 

“Tt is the decomposed leg of a rabbit. 
The ‘ Purple Emperor’ loves game. The 
smell of it will tempt him from any height. 


done.” 

The knowledge was the prelude to 
various exclamations indicative of aston- 
ishment. 


“ An’ it’s a quare taste, anyhow,” sai 
Tim. 
“T could understand it if you had 
mirror in the box, sir,” said Funibois- 
“but the leg of a dead rabbit!" 

“ Stinking,” added Muggins major. 

“ High,” corrected Funibois. “As Tir 
says, it’s a ‘ quare taste,’ that’s all.” 

“I ought to give one of them to yo 
boys,” continued the “ Dingy Skipper. 
“but I don’t suppose you have anythin 
fit to take it home in.” 

“T have, sir,” said Jack, eagerly, an 
he produced the cork-lined pen-box, cor 
taining the “ Camberwell Beauty.” 

“Tt will carry safely in a box like thi 


“Eh! what ? a ‘ Vanessa Antiopa’ ?' 
cried the ancient entomologist. “ Yo 
don’t mean to say you captured that i 
this neighbourhood ? I haven't seen on 
this season.” 

“Yes, sir; by the river. And we hay 
caught a ‘ Clouded Yellow,’ also.” 

“Dear me! you are very fortunate boy: 
You have begun well, very well, indeed 
and you appear to have some idea of wh: 
to do with them when you have caugi 
them. Those boxes will do very we 
indeed. Well, you shall have one of th 
‘Purple Emperors,’ and we will join fore: 
for the rest of the afternoon. When I se 
Dr. Hardridge I will ask him to let yo 
come and see my collection, and then’ 
will show you how to ‘set out’ a butte: 
fly properly.” 

Jack accepted the compliments and th 
invitation; and the boys accompanie 
the “ Dingy Skipper” in search of furth¢ 
specimens. 

Dr. Drysdust had rot seen Muggir 
aiayorls candle-box and pill-boxes, 1 
had he yet observed Tim's towel net an 
Sapington’s curling irons. Had he dor 
so, his compliments would probably hai 
been less general. 


The desire to form a collection of butte 
flies was not universal throughout t! 
school. Only the senior boys had hea 
Dr. Drysdust's scientific lecture ; and s 
though all had heard “Old Dicky’s,” ar 
understood it, the juniors remained in t! 
neighbourhood of the Abbey. Here the 
captured a few common “ Whites" ar 
“ Browns,” but of the glories of “« 
Emperors "' and “ Camberwell Beauties 
they knew nothing. 

Castor and Pollux, with their ragx 
straw “castors” on sticks, and their cree 
strolled along the river-side. They we 
very enthusiastic in their own milk-an 
watery way, and there was much racir 
and chasing, and heaps of captured butte 
flies—literally heaps. The captives we 
not of much account when at liberty, ar 
their value was not increased by ti 
shaking up they received in the cree 
which reduced them to a heap of battere 
remains. Having no book, and no know 
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ledge to guide ‘them, they caught every- 
thing that came in contact with their 
~flappers,” and owing to their ignorance 
and thoughtlessness afforded an awful 
example of how 2o¢ to hunt butterflies. 

They were fortunate in not meeting 
the “ Dingy Skipper.” Had they done so 
und submitted the contents of the creel to 
iis inspection, he would certainly have 
iorgotten his years and thrashed the pair 
of them. However, they did not escape 
scot-free. - 

As a matter of fact the Abbey had 
never contained two more harmless boys 
than “Gemini,” as Funibois usually spoke 
of them. Yet here they were, running 
~amuck” among the butterflies, and heed- 
lessly taking the lives of dozens of God's 
creatures, 


If they gave any thought to their occu- 
pation at all, they probably imagined they 
were making a collection, as approved 
ly Dr. Hardridge. Of course they did 
not kill those butterflies which the “ flap- 
pers" had spared, or stunned only. That 
would have been cruel, and the twin 
brothers Smith could not be cruel. They 
just slipped them through the hole in the 
creel and let them take their chance. 
Doubtless a few crawled up the sides of 
the wicker basket and escaped. The 


rejoined the penitent Castor, humbly. He 
knew perfectly well that Harry was able, 
and very likely to do, as he had threatened. 
“Of course not. It's always the ex- 
cuse. No harm? No harm? Come here. 
Frank, catch Pollux. He's as bad.” 
Harry seized Castor b;; the ear and led 
him, much against his will, towards the 
river. Frank started in pursuit of Pollux. 
Old salts used to say that ‘‘a stern chase 
is alwaysalong chase.” This was a short 
one. Frank was too tightly buttoned up 
to run far, and finding that Pollux had 
gained a yard or two in the first hundred, 
he gave it up and returned to his chum. 
“Now dip the ercel in the water and 
drown those fragments of butterflics,” 
said Harry, forcing Castor on his knees 


; beside the river, here abont three feet 
“Evil is wrought for want of thought.” : 


greater number lay in a heap at the — 
‘ along, Frank."’ 


bottom. 
But Nemesis was lying in wait for 
them in masculine shape for the nonce. 
Harry Bluffton and Frank Brown had 
also taken the riverside path to Hey- 


ward’s Hill in the hope of mecting Jack , 
and Funibois. They had caught no butter. 


flies. For two reasons. Harry had seen 
nothing he deemed worth capturing, 
and Frank would not have demeaned 
himself so far as to run after the loveliest 
butterfly that ever spread its wings to the 
sun. Besides, they were not prepared 
with boxes. 


“ Lot of nonsense!" said Harry, gruffly, | 


in response to a remark of Frank’s. “If 
me of those big blue butterflies that come 
‘rom the Brazils were to get up I might 
“un after it—but these things!" indicat- 
ng a little cloud of “ Meadow Browns” 
ind “ Skippers,” “ not if I know it.” 

“And wunning gets a fellow so hot,” 
vided Frank. 


“Oh, I don't mind that, if there’s some- | 
hing worth running for. Hullo! here are ' 


‘astor and Pollux. What sport, boys!” 

“Heaps!” replied Castor, speaking the 
iteral truth. ‘We've caught two or 
hree dozens.” 

“Show them up. Let's have a look at 
hem.” 

For answer Castor took off the crcel 
nd removed the lid. 

Harry looked inside, and his face in- 
tantly flushed fiery red. He doubled up 
is fists and turned fiercely upon the 
houghtless Castor. 

“You—you young brute! I've a good 
aind to serve you the same. You ought 
2 be—to be shoved into the Black Hole 
f Calcutta. You ought to be pulled to 
jeces with wild horses. Do you call this 
ollecting butterflies ? It's collecting wings 
nd bodies, legs and feelers. Empty the 
reel into the river and put the poor things 
ut of their misery, or I'll give you the 


ottest hiding you ever had in your life.” | 


“didn’t think I was doing any harm,’ 


deep. 

Castor obeyed, and inuucrsed the creel 
for a couple of minutes. When satisfied 
that no life remained in the shattered 
heap, Harry took it from the culprit, at the 
same time seizing him firmly by the collar. 

“ Now go in yourself,” he said, pushing 
the thoughtless Castor into the river, where 
he floundered and puffed like a porpoise. 
“Now perhaps you'll know better than to 
collect butterflies by heaps. If the Doctor 
sees your wet clothes, mind you toll him I 
pushed you into the river; andifhe wants 
to know why, refer him to me. 


Harry and Frank walked away, and 
Castor scrambled out of the water, in ap- 
pearance much like a half-drowned rat. 
By this time Pollux was a mile distant, 
and still running. Castor picked up his 
creel and set off after him as fast as his 
wet clothes would allow him to run, leav- 
him the “ flappers " which had caused his 
trouble, behind him. 

Nemesis had overtaken him, and pushed 
him into the Arrow. The cold douche 
had totally eradicated his desire to form 
a collection of butterflies—washed it out, 
in fact. 

“ Why didn’t you catch Pollux ? * Harry 
asked. “It isn’t justice to punish one 
wrongdoer and let the other go scot-free.” 

Frank squared his shoulders, and looked 
down at his neat, and rather tight trousers, 
and spick-ond-span patent-leather boots. 

“Weally, Hawy, you mustn't ask me 
to make a donkey of myself in that way. 
Pollux can wun as fast as I, and well— 
weally —-"" 

“Exactly. Wunning would take the 
polish off you. Allright, Frank; polish 
is well enough in its place—on your 
Sunday boots.” 

The two ‘“ extremes,” who daily proved 
the truth of the saying, “ extremes meet,” 
by being almost constantly in each other's 
society, and sharing a study in common, 
pressed forward until they came to the 
path through the brambles leading to 
Heyward’s Hill. Here Harry suddenly 
stopped and pointed out a beautiful butter- 
fly perched on a thistle blossom. 

“That looks like a prize,” he said. “ It's 
spotted like a peacock.” 

“It's a beauty!” exclaimed Frank, 
with more enthusiasm than usual. “ Shall 
we catch it?” 

“Not I. You can if you like. I've 
seen enough dead butterflies for to-day.” 

Frank looked at the thorny brambles, 
and then glanced down at his clothes. 
He would have liked to capture the 


Come | 


butterfly, but he had his garments to 
consider. Thorns and cloth have a way 
of clinging together when they come in 
contact which is very unpleasant to the 
wearer of the latter. The dog's tail can- 
not wag the dog, but clothes can and do 
wag their wearer. Care for his clothes 
decided Frank. 

“We'll let it stay where it is, and tell 
Jack if we see him," he said. 

They climbed the hill, and reached the 
Roman trench just as the “ Dingy Skip- 
per’ and his young companions left it 
after the capture of the “ Purple Em- 
perors."" The two parties met. 

“ What luck, Jack ?"’ Harry asked. 

“Capital! was the reply, and Jack 


" enumerated his captives. 


“There's a beautiful brown and blue 
butterfly with wings spotted like a pea- 
cock’s tail on a thistle among the brambles 
yonder,” Harry continued. 

“What? What?" cried the “Dingy 
Skipper,” who was within hearing. “ Blue 
spots? Why, it’s a Vanessa Io—a ‘ Pea- 
cock.’ Where is it, boy ?” 

“ Among the brambles, yonder,” Harry 
replied, pointing to the thicket. 

Dr. Drysdust instantly took to his heels. 
A boy of ten could not have got down the 
hill more quickly. The boys followed, 
laughing heartily at their leader’s comical 
figure, as, hatless, and with his white hair 
and gauze net streaming in the wind, he 
senttled rather than ran in the direction 
of the bramble thicket. When within a 
few yards he stopped and motioned to the 
boys behind. 

“Steady, boys, steady. T.et me advance 
alone. Ona thistle, did you say, boy?" 

Harry nodded, and the ancient entomo- 
logist bent his head and shoulders, and 
stole forward as warily as ever did scalp- 
hunting Indian. Alas! when he reached 
the brambles he could not see the thistle, 
to say nothing of the buttertly. 

“Oh, these eyes!" he whispered. “I 
really must get some stronger glasses. 
Here, boy, show me where it is.” 

Harry stepped forward and pointed out 
the “Peacock.” The ancient one saw it 
now. : 

“Aha!” he chuckled. “Aha! It is 
a Vanessa Io. If my old hand hasn't 
lost its cunning, it will soon be a speci- 
men.” 

Precious little Dr. Drysdust cared for 
his clothes when a specimen was in view. 
He forced a way through the brambles, 
holding his net aloft, and came up behind 
the butterfly, which was ignorant of its 
enemy’s existence until it found itself 
under the net. 

“I have it!” shouted the “Dingy 
Skipper,” “as fine a ‘ Peacock ' as I ever 
saw. Weare having famous luck—famous 
luck. I feel quite young again.” 

“ This isn’t good enough,” said Muggins 
major to his brother. “Dr. Drysdust is 
having all the fun, and we have to be 
content with looking on. I’m off butter- 
fly-hunting on my own account. Come 
on.” 

And, “like the Arabs,” to slightly altor 
Longfellow’s beautiful lines, the Mug- 
ginses, major and minor, folded “their 
tents,” or, rather, gathered up the angler’s 
landing net and the knapsack containing 
the pill-boxes, etc., “and as silently” 
stole “ away.” 

(To be continued.) 
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ours e 
one I thin 
liking more or le: 
for the 
preferrin 
with i 
waves and constant 
motion, while others 
feel more at home 
on the quieter waters 
oi a lake or the run- 
ning stream of an inland river; but which- 
ever it is that suits the individual fancy, 
there is still the same feeling throughout, and 
being an insular people, with our supremacy 
to maintain upon the sea, it is only right 
and proper that it should be so. 

With our appreciation of the water comes 
a weakness for boats of all kinds, from the 
youngster’s sixpenny toy, dug out from a 
block of wood, and warranted to sail keel 
uppermost the greater part of the time, to the 
graceful and also expensive yacht that same 
youngster may possibly own later on, a vessel 
fit to carry him round the world in any 
weather. 

But the object of this paper is not to 
describe a sea-going yacht of that kind, or 
any such expensive luxury. 

There are many lads, no doubt, living close 
to the water's edge, or sufficiently near to 
utilise it, to whom the building of a boat to 
carry themselves and a friend or two would 
present an insurmountable difficulty, and the 
expense of purchasing a nicely built one as 
great an obstacle, and it is with the idea of 
helping some of these “lame ducks’’ over 
the stile that I propose describing how to 
uild a species of boat which is both sightly 


r, some 


of “ The Boy's Owen Model Locomot 


and inexpensive, will be found light 
to row, and draws but little water, 
and so can be used on the most 
shallow streams, and at the same 
time is perfectly safe on rougher 
water. 


It will be found, after reading the 
following instructions, easy to build, 
there being no bent timbers required, 
and a little care is simply wanted in 
s to make it water- 


tight. 
Boat-building differs from ordinary 
pentering work principally in this, that 
whereas the latter is nearly always at a right 
angle in the joints, boat-building is seldom 
so, most of the joins havin, rown peculiar 
angle, and so requires more care in fitting, 
but you will get over this difficulty by care- 
fully follow hese instructions. 
he price of all necessary pur- 
chases oO on, so that you may see the 
entire cost. You most likely have the few 
tools required in making it, but in case you 
should not have all of them I will just men- 
tion that you will require a panel saw, com- 
pass saw, a small screw-driver, not more than 
a quarter of an inch across the edge, a large 
bradaw! makes a capital one, also a brace with 
two bits, or drills, one should be a = and 
the other a 4% to be used as a countersink. 
The Morse twist drills (Fig. 1) will be found 


” Fig. 


the best, as they cut cleanest and always run 
true. You may be disposed to think that any 
kind of drill will do, but when you have so 
many holes to make it is of great importance 
that you have the best tool to drill them with, 
as you will find long before you have finished 
the punt, and I recommend the twist drills, 
after numerous trials, as being the best for 
all kinds of work. They cut the hardest oak 
as easily as deal, and are equally useful in 
drilling metal, but they require care in han- 
dling, as there is a certain amount of spring 
in them, especially in the smaller sizes, and 


ve,” “ Boy's Own Marine Engine,” ete., ete. 


PART I, 


if not used carefully may be easily broken 
You will also want a jack plane and smooth 
ing-plane, hammer and chisel; also get | 
screwdriver to fit the brace, as otherwise you 
hands will suffer, the punt being fastened en 
tirely with screws, of which there are over fix) 
hundred. A bevel, set-square, and foot-ral) 
completes the lot ; not a very large outfit t 
commence boat-building with, is it ? 

Now with respect to the necessary wood. 
settled to use mahogany for part, but for thos 
who would prefer building it as cheaplys 
ble, good pine will be much more econg 
, but I would strongly recommend, tha 
ver wood you use, to have no iron fasten, 
. as they help to rot the wood when rust} 
and spoil the appearance by causing stain 
to appear wherever they are, and as for th 
t we ehall require nothing but screws, 
st that you get brass ; they are much fh 
, although dearer in first cost. You wil 
require one packet containing twelve doze 
of No. 8, one inch and a half long, costir 
2s. Sd., and thiee packets containing the saw 
number of No. 7, cne inch and a quarter Ic": 
costing 2s. 4d. cach, and five dozen screw 
one inch long, costing 10d., these are for t! 
floor gratings. 

The price of the wood will vary at differen 
places, so that I can hardly fix what it wou 
come to; it cost me altogether #2 lds. 4d. tu 
then I was using mahogany for the side 
seats, ete. 

Now mahogany is not keg 
in straight planks like deal. s 
you will have to buy the piece 
as you find them, and judge he 

» they will cut up to the best ad 
vantage. 

You will require about thirty-two feet ¢ 
mahogany one inch thick, and rather over: 
foot wide, for the sides and seats; also {cut 
teen feet of mahogany three-quarters of @ 
inch thick for the top decking, ete. Sixty 
eight feet of pine one inch thick and thre 
inches wide will be required for the ere 
beams, and sixty-five feet of pine half an ir 
thick and three inches wide will be used i 
the floor-gratings. Then for the bottom. 
planks three quarters of an inch thick by ni 
inches wide and nine feet long, will be want 
and also twenty-four feet of the same thi 
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ness and width for the ends, etc.; this, with 
the six boards, you should get ready tongued 
and grooved; as it will save you a lot of trouble, 
and few amateurs have the necessary planes. 
A plank of curly-grained oak, six feet long 
by an inch thick and six inches wide for the 
knees and extreme ends, completes the wood 
required. Having got the materials together 
so far, you can commence by planing the 
wood upon both sides with the jack plane. 

For short pieces a carpenter's bench is ex- 
tremely handy, but you can manage easily 
without that, and if you do not already 
possess a couple of trestles you will find two 
or three old boxes or packing cases, about two 
feet by three, very useful for laying the planks 
upon while planing and sawing to shape, and 
they can be used later on to raise the punt 
to a comfortable-height whilst building. 

Planing the wood will take you some 
considerable time, and in the meanwhile we 
will have a short chat about the size of punt, 
etc. 

Punts are generally built long and narrow, 


from eighteen feet upwards, for the purpose : 


of keeping them straight on their course 
while being propelled on one side by means 
of the punt pole ; but as this boat is intended 
for rowing, and as it was desirable to keep 
her as light as possible consistent with 
strength, twelve feet was agreed to be the 
utmost length advisable, while for the sake 
of stability and roominess three feet ten 
inches was fixed for beam amidships, and it 
fully answers its purpose without making her 
look too tubby, while a depth of one foot 
gives plenty of freeboard, as she only draws 
about a couple of inches. 

It is a great advantage to build it under 


The best manner of doing this is by 
chalked string. Put a small bradaw! into the 
| edge at a, and attach a length of fine string 
to it, which well rub with chalk until you 
reach B, where you place another bradawl 
and strain the string tightly round it and 
make fast, then with the finger and thumb 


raise the string about ¢ and let go suddenly, 
and then remove the bradawls and string, 
and you will find a perfectly straight line 
marked on the wood. 

Then six feet from the end, exactly halfway 
between a and B, draw the line c p at a right 
angle by means of your set square, next mark 
| off 12 inches from c for the extreme depth, 
| and do the same from a and, and draw a 
line through these points, which will then be 
parallel with a B. 

Punts have generally both ends alike, but 
; Our boat being so short, it is necessary to 
carry the floor further aft than forward to 
give extra floating power astern, as we intend 
having a seat there for two persons and 
their weight might otherwise put her down 
too much, so mark off 2 feet from the for- 
ward end, B, Fig. 3, along the bottom line as 
; atc, and raise a right angle there 1 inch 
high, while from the stern end, a, mark off 


Fig. 


cover if possible, so make use of a shed or 
loft with a flat floor, and see that the door is 
large enough to get the punt out easily when 
finished. 

You may think this very unnecessary 
advice, but a little forethought does no harm 
and saves a lot of bother, and I have known 
of several cases where the articles were 
made too large to be got out by the ordinary 
exit. 

In a cell of a convent in Pennsylvania 
there is a large covered basket, much too 
large to squeeze through the little door, which 
was made by an industrious nun bent upon 
doing good and useful work for the convent, 
who did not discover until after many weeks 
of toil, when the basket was finished, that it 
was far too large to pass through the door of 
the cell, and so it remains there, in perpetuam 
ret memorum. 

I remember also a large copper vat made 
by a firm who had to have their entrance 
gates cut down before they could get it off 
their premises. 

I built my punt in a loft, and had to let it 
down to the ground by a tackle sideways, the 
door being too narrow to allow it to pass 
when flat, but then I knew I should have to 
do so before I commenced building, and any 
extra trouble that way was well compensated 
by having her built dry. 

The wood being planed smooth all over, we 
will commence by marking out the sides. If 
your mahogany is in one long plank, mark 
off two pieces 12 feet long, and saw them 
apart, then place one of the lengths on your 
trestles or boxes, and mark a straight line 
along the top as near the edge as the shape of 
plank will allow, as at an, Fig. 2. 


! only 1 foot, and raise another perpendicular | 


as at p, also 1 inch high. 

Then scribe off 1 inch below a and p, as at 
E and F, and with a straight-edge join Eb 
and c F, as shown by the dotted lines. 


; punt would not turn easily while rowing, and 
if left on mud, would have great suction, so 
it is the better plan to make it a gentle curve 
gradually rising from the point G (which is 
the bottom of the midship line c p in Fig. 2, 
and is of course 1 foot nearer c than b in 


Fig. 3, to the top of the lines c p, as shown 
by dotted line there. 

To get this curve take one of the half-inch 
battens and place it on edge, then drive a 


Now, if we made the bottom quite flat, the | 


| bradawl or small nail into, the mahogany 
plank behind the batten at the ends cp. 
Now pull the centre of the batten towards 
you until the edge runs in a gradual curve 
through the points cap. Then hold it in 
position while you scribe the curve on the 
plank with pencil or bradawl. When that is 


Fig. 2. 


| done mark out the other plank in exactly the 
same manner, after which you can cut them 
to shape with the compass saw, just outside 
the pencil lines, so that you can afterwards 
plane up to them and be exact. By no 
| means be induced (for the sake of saving the 
trouble of measuring each board) to mark one 
plank out from the other after it is sawn, as 
it will most likely lead to mistake. Any 
little inaccuracy in sawing out the first plank 
gets increased considerably on the other 
when it is marked round it. 
Having sawn the sides out, the next job is 
to secure them together at the proper distance 
| apart and at the angle you wish them to be. 
| We have already settled that 3 feet 10 inches 
\ should be the greatest beam, so take any odd 
| piece of plank a foot deep—any piece will do, 
| asit is only for temporary use—see that the top 
,; and bottom edges are straight and parallel, 
| and mark two lines at right angles to the 
edges 3 feet 10 inches apart, as at a B, Fig. 4. 
‘The sides of the punt require to be slightly 
sloping outwards at an angle, as it would not 
look well to have them quite straight, so 
mark off 1} inch from a and B on the 
bottom edge as shown atcp, then draw a 


Fig. 4. 


line from B to p and « to c which will give 
the required midship section of the punt, 
then draw the central line r o square with 
the edge, the use of which I will explain 
presently. Now take your panel saw, and cut 


Fig. 5. 


along the lines ac and Bp, and the section 
is now ready for use as a temporary mould 
for building to, and you may now proceed to 
fix it in position. Sweep out the floor of 
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the loft or building shed if it is very dusty, 
and draw a perfectly straight chalk line on 
it down the centre, as at xy, Fig. 5, then 
chalk in the central line uw at right angles 
to it, and be very careful it is perfectly square, 
then six feet from that line on either side 
draw the lines op and qr, also quite 
square with central line. 

These lines enable you to keep your boat 
square and true, and require to be carefully 
drawn, as you might otherwise get one side of 
the punt farther ahead than the other, which 
would look very bad indeed. 

Having got these lines true, mark off the 
beam 8 feet 10 on the midship line wn, as 


shown by the two dots, and as we want to | 


contract the ends to 2 feet 6 inches, mark off 


that distance on the lines qr and oP; this ' 
will of course be 1 foot 3 inches on each side | 


of the central line xy. 

Now place the midship section, Fig. 4, up- 
side down on the chalk line « nN, with the 
central line Fo you previously marked on it 
placed exactly on the chalk line x x. 

Temporarily block it up in that position 
with a couple of boxes on either side, while 
you place the mahogany side planks 
against it. 

These must be also turned upside down 
with the central line cp, Fig. 2, against the 
edge of the section, as at Fig. 6, where a is 
the section and BB the sides. 

Then to keep them in place fasten ona 


Fig. 6. 


short piece of inch wood c acroes the top by 
central screw at c, and one on the edge of 
sides, as at D D. 

This will hold it together sufficiently firm, 


‘ three yards a penny, being thick enough, sufti- 


while you bend the sides to the required 
shape, which will be the next job. 

For this you will require some thin rope, 
ordinary clothes-line, generally sold about 


cient to take aboutsix turns round the two ends 
moderately loose will be enough. Fasten the 
ends of line together with a reef knot so that 
it does not slip, and the sides with section 
and ropes round either end will then present 
the appearance of a 8, Fig. 7, with section at 
c. These ropes are now to be twisted to- 
gether by means of two short levers, until 
the sides of the punt contract to the required 
distance, viz. 2 feet 6 inches. You will get 
plenty of power with levers 2 feet long; a 
couple of small iron rods or spare pokers 
answer capitally. 


The pressure exerted in bending these inch 


boards is very great, and naturally jams the 


These are placed between the turns of the 
rope, taking off all the pressure of friction 
from surface of the lever, and enables it to 


Fig. 8 


be worked easily. Fig. 8 shows this arrange- 
ment, in which a is the tube, BB are the 
sides, cc is the rope twisted up, 
and p is the lever. 


Fig. 7. 


rope on to the levers, making it difficult to 
push them partially through each half turn, 


as you must do to clear the ground, so I | 


thought of a plan which saved all that 
trouble, and it simply consists of two short 
tubes about 4 inches long and sufficiently 
large to allow the lever to pass through 
easily. 


osE who have read our first paper on 
Thoreau—scholar-gipsy, pencil-maker, 
poet, day-labourer, naturalist, lecturer, land- 


A FAMOUS AMERICAN VAGABOND. 


surveyor,—will naturally inquire what his : 


personal appearance was. 

A friend of his describes him thus :—‘ In 
height he was about the average; in his 
build square, with limbs that were rather 
longer than usual, or of which he made a 
longer use. His features were marked ; the 
nose aquiline, or very Roman, like one of the 
portraits of Cesar (more like a beak, as was 
said); large overhanging brows above the 
deepest-set blue eyes that could be seen,-- 
blue in certain lights, and in others grey; 
the forehead not unusually broad or high, 
fall of concentrated energy and purpose ; the 
mouth with prominent lips, pursed ap with 
meaning and thought when silent, and giving 
‘out when open a stream of the most varied 
and unusual and instructive sayings. His 
whole figure had an active earnestness, as if 
he had no moment to waste; the clenched 
hand betokened purpose. 

de a short cut, if he could, and when 

‘ina in the shade or by the wall-side, 


By J. Rocers Rees, 


Author of “The Pleasures of a Booktworm,” etc, ete. 


PART Il. 


seemed merely the clearer to look forward 
into the next piece of activity. The intensity 
of his mind, like Dante’s, conveyed the 
breathing of aloofness, — his eyes bent on the 


| ground, his long swinging gait, his hands 
, perhaps clasped behind him, or held closely 


at his side,—the fingers made into a fist.” 
When, later in tife, he went here and there 
delivering lectures, the first impression with 
people who met him was that he was peddling 
small wares—jewelry, spectacles, books, &c. 
Much has been written regarding the 
terms of intimacy which existed between 
Thoreau and the birds and beasts of the 
woods. Thomas Fuller, referring to Butler, 
the apiologist, says that “either he had told 
the bees things, or the bees had told him.” 
It is recorded that one day a live leveret was 
brought to St. Francis of Assisi, who with 
heart moved to pity, said: “ Little brother 
leveret, come to me”; and forthwith it came 
and nestled in the cloak of the caller. Love 


, of and sympathy with all that exists seem to 


In walking he . 


be the only secrets of this magnetic power. 
“ You only need sit still long enough in some 
attractive spot in the woods,” says Thoreau, 


You should commence to 
* gradually bring the sides together 
by taking a turn at each end 
alternately, running the lever 
through to rest on the ground 
before you let go, until you have 
finally contracted them to a dis- 
tance of 2 feet 6 inches at the 
extreme ends, as marked on 
your chalk lines oP and QR, in 
Fig. 5. 

While doing this be careful to 
see that the midship section does 
not slip off the central line x, 
and that when the ends are 
drawn together to the proper 
distance, that they are also per- 
fectly level with the lines or 
and oR. 

You will find this amount of bend will give 
a graceful curve to the sides, and will also 
raise the centre of them, together with the 
section, about one inch from the floor, which 
gives a nice amount of “ sheer” to the top of 
the gunwale. 


(To be continued.) 


“that all its inhabitants may exhibit them- 
selves to you by turns.” 

“Thoreau named all the Lirds without a 
gun, a weapon he never used in mature years. 
He neither killed nor imprisoned any animal, 
unless driven by acute needs. He brought 
home a flying squirrel, to study its mode of 
flight, but quickly carried it back to the 
wood.” He tells us of his companionship 
with dumb creatures at Walden. ‘ The mice 
which haunted my house,” he says, ‘‘ were 
not the common ones, which are said to have 
been introduced into the country, but a wild 
native kind not found in the village. I sent 
one to a distinguished naturalist, and it 
interested him much. When I was building, 
one of these had its nest underneath the 
house, and before I had laid the second floor, 
and swept out the shavings, would come out 
regularly at lunch-time and pick up the 
crumbs at my feet. It probably had never 
seen a man before; and it soon became 
quite familiar, and would run over my shoes 
and up my clothes. It could readily ascend 
the sides of the room by short impulses, like 


| @ squirrel, which it resembled in its motions. 
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At length, as I leaned with my elbow on the 
bench one day, it ran up my clothes, and 
along my sleeve, and round and round the 
paper which held my dinner, while I kept the 
latter close, and dodged and played at bo- 
peep with it; and when at last I held still a 
piece of cheese between my thumb and 
finger, it came and nibbled it, sitting in my 
hand, and afterward cleaned its face and 
paws, like a fly, and walked away. 

“A phoebe soon built in my shed, and a 
robin for protection in a pine which grew 
against the house. In June the partridge, 
which is so shy a bird, led her brood past my 
windows, from the woods in the rear to the 
front of my house, clucking and calling to 
them like a hen, and in all her behaviour 
proving herself the hen of the woods. The 
young suddenly disperse on your approach, 
at a signal from the mother, as if a whirl- 
wind had swept them away; and they so 
exactly resemble the dried leaves and twigs, 
that many a traveller has placed his foot in 
the midst of a brood, and heard the whir 
of the old bird as she flew off, and her 
anxious calls and mewing, or seen her trail 
her wings to attract his attention, without 
suspecting their neighbourhood. The parent 
will sometimes roll and spin round before 
you in such a déshabille, that you cannot, for 
a few moments, detect what kind of creature 
it is, The young squat still and flat, often 
ranning their heads under a leaf, and mind 
only their mother’s directions given from a 
distance, nor will your approach make them 
run again and betray themselves. You may 
even tread on them, or have your eyes on 
them for a minute without discovering them. 
Thave held them in my open hand at such a 
time, and still their only care, obedient to 
their mother and their instinct, was to squat 


there without fear or trembling. So perfect 
is this instinct, that once, when I had laid 
them on the leaves again, and one accident- 
ally fell on its side, it was found with the 
rest in exactly the same position ten minutes 
afterwards. They are not callow like the 
young of most birds, but more perfectly 
developed and precocious even than chickens. 
The remarkably adult yet innocent expression 
of their open and serene eyes is very memor- 
able. All intelligence seems reflected in 
them. They suggest not merely the purity 
of infancy, but a wisdom clarified by experi- 
ence. Such an eye was not born when the 
bird was, but is coeval with the sky it 
reflects. The woods do not yield such 
another gem. The traveller does not often 
look into such a limpid well... . These 
were my hens and chickens. 

“It is remarkable how many creatures live 
wild and free, though secret, in the woods, 
and still sustain themselves in the neigh- 
bourhood of towns, suspected by hunters 
only. How retired the otter manages to 
live! He grows to be four feet long, as 
; big as a small boy, perhaps without any 
human being getting a glimpse of him. I 
formerly saw the raccoon in the woods be- 
hind where my house is built, and probably 
still heard their whinnering at night. Com- 
monly I rested an hour or two in the shade 
at noon, after planting, and ate my lunch, 
and read a little by a spring which was the 
source of a swamp and of a brook, oozing 
from under Brister's Hill, half a mile from 
my field. The approach to this was through 
@ succession of descending grassy hollows, 
full of young pitch-pines, into a larger wood 
about the swamp. Here in a very secluded 
and shaded spot, under a spreading white- 
pine, there was yet a clean, firm sward to sit 


(To be continued.) 


on. I had dug out the spring and made a 

well of clear grey water, where I could dip 

up a pailful without soiling it, and thither I 

went for this purpose almost every day in 

midsummer, when the pond was warmest. 
| hither, too, the woodcock led her brood, to 
probe the mud for worms, flying but a foot 
above them down the bank, while they ran in 
a troop beneath; but at last, spying me, she 
would leave her young and circle round and 
round me, nearer and nearer, till within four 
or five feet, pretending broken wings and 
legs, to attract my attention and get off her 
young, who would already have taken up 
their march, with faint wiry peep, single file, 
through the swamp, as she directed. Or I 
| heard the peep of the young when I could 
not see the parent bird. There, too, the 
| turtle-doves sat over the spring, or fluttered 
from bough to bough of the soft white-pines 
over my head; or the red squirrel, coursing 
down the nearest bough, was particularly 
familiar and inquisitive.” 

Thus Thoreau draws his brute friends to- 
wards him as if by secret magnetic attrac- 
tions, and never seems to fail in the long 
run in finding what he seeks. “One of his 
friends,” according to H. A. Page, ‘‘ has given 
an almost ludicrous account of his helpless 
endeavours to free himself from the society 
of a squirrel of a peculiar species which 
he had taken for a time in order to ob- 
serve its habits and mode of movement. 
More than once he conveyed the little crea- 
ture to the tree from which he had taken it, 
but it immediately returned to his hand, sat 
there, and declined to betake itself to its old 
haunts—at length hiding its head in the 
folds of his waistcoat, a demonstration that 
he could not resist. He therefore marched 
his pet back to the hut.” 


SOME QUEER USES OF ANIMALS. 


By Dr. Agraur STRADLING, F.Z.3., 


Author of “ Out-of-the-Way Petz," “A Tussle with a Serpent,” ete, ete. 


x the Siberian Alps lives a little rodent, 
something like a rabbit, but a good deal 
smaller. It is called Lagomys by naturalists, 
bat I can’t tell you what name the Tartars 
give it—they have a name for it, for certain, 
for it is a serviceable little animal to them. 
This small rodent is a hay-maker ; it nibbles 
the long grasses through at the base, and 
then stacks them up until it has accumulated 
a pile of hay sometimes five feet high and 
twenty-five feet in circumference. And when 
the mound is completed and the poor 
Lagonrys is going to make himself comfort- 
able for a little time and retire from business, 
the lazy Tartar comes along and coolly ap- 
propriates the hay-rick as food for his horses. 
Amongst other remedies for the plague of 
rabbits “in Australia, a sheep-farmer there 
has recently got over a lot of live skunks from 
South America, in the hope that the smell 
will drive the bunnies away. I hope it ma: 
answer, I’m sure, but I doubt it. The sku 
is not a fragrant creature by any means, and 
I suppose the rabbit may object to its horrify- 
ing odour (for it really is an agony) as much 
as most other animalsdo. I haveseen horses 
shy at the smell, and plucky dogs fly howling 
from it. 
smelling fluid only when alarmed or in danger, 
and at other times is the most inoffensive 
creature imaginable; I have known skunks 
domesticated and running about a house like 
cats, and if I am not mistaken, there is one 
at the Zoo now which you can take in your 


But the skunk ejects this evil- | 


PART II. 


arms like a pet kitten with perfect confidence, 
so I don’t see why they and the rabbits should 
not get on very amicably together. Weasels 
and mongooses have been exported to Aus- 
tralia in large numbers, also in the expecta- 
tion of their exterminating the furry little 
spoilers of the land; but the introduction of 
@ new animal or plant into a country is 
always a very dangerous experiment—the 
| thistle and rabbit in that quarter of the 
world, and the sparrows in New York, are sad 
proofs of this. You never know what the 
end of it will be, or what great (and usually 
disastrous) consequences may result from the 
placing of an apparently insignificant creature 
in a country which is not its own. Lions or 
tigers or wolves might do far less harm than 
a tiny beetle; fortunately, these attempts at 
acclimatisation generally fail. You know how 
the great grey Russian rat, now the common 
inhabitant of our sewers, has completely 
deposed the old English black rat, a com- 
paratively harmless little brute. Look again 
at what that innocent creature the goat has 
done by its uncalled-for establishment in 
sundry regions, the Cape of Good Hope and 
St. Helena, for instance, and what it will no 
doubt do for New Guinea where it has been 
, recently introduced, if it thrives there. Goats 
love to browse upon young saplings and 
shrubs. When the old trees die, there are 
thus no young ones to take their place, and 
| deforestation occurs. The undergrowth which 
| flourished in the shade of these disappears, 


and with it the birds and animals which it 
! sheltered. The rainfall on the hills is nu 
longer stored and regulated by trees, so that 
constant streams give place to torrents which 
flood the lowlands alternating with drought, 
and fertile valleys and plains are laid waste. 
This is what the unnecessary goat has actually 
accomplished already. 

Speaking of weasels, when you go to nurse 
that skunk at the Zoological Gardens, notice 
a pair of common English weasels in the 
same house—the Small Cats’ House, up by 
the kangaroos; the skunk is right up at the 
top, in the left hand corner, I think, while 
the weasels are in a wire cage on the right, 
immediately behind the door. They are the 
: liveliest, prettiest little chaps you ever saw; 
| it seems impossible to connect them with the 
idea of their being savage, bloodthirsty de- 
stroyers of chickens and rabbits as they play 
and dart about. Wehave few enough native 
animals Ieft in this country, but I believe 
that most of us know more about those of 
| India and Africa than we do of the very in- 
teresting creatures around us. 

Most birds will eat snakes when they get 
the chance—of suitable size, that is; you 
cannot expect a lark to swallow a boa-con- 
strictor. The other day three young vipers 
were found in a pheasant’s crop, while the 
crops of two others revealed respectively 
1,200 wireworms and 440 of the destruc- 
tive larve of the daddy-longlegs, so it 
has been proposed to utilise these beautiful 
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birds as exterminators also. But no bird is 
more addicted to a snaky diet than the pea- 
cock; moreover, he seems to be especially 
fond of vipers, and will frequently desert 
the home where he is fed for localities abound- 
ing with this reptile. Some years ago, a 
London banker purchased a small island on 
the west coast of Scotland, intending to erect 
a house there for the fishing and shooting 
season, but found it teeming with adders to 
such an extent as to be almost uninhabitable. 
Six pairs of pea-fowl were sent there, and in 
a very short time the island was rid of its 
venomous denizens. Pigs, too, are great 
devourers of serpents, and did the same 
service for Mauritius as the peacocks ren- 
dered on the Scotch island. 

Pigs, as well as small and now somewhat 
rare dogs, called distinctively traffie-hounds, 
are taught to hunt for those underground 
delicacies in France. Perhaps it would be 


TOKENS: 


joys are sure to collect coins. 

do, as we have already said in another 

article, and a very curious mixture a boy's 
collection of coins generally is. 

Amongst the odds and ends that form the 
treasured hoard are, however, almost always 
to be found some tokens, and of these the 
youthful collector generally knows less than 
he does of the rest. All are grouped together 
as “old coins,’ and the common generic 
term applied to every description of circular 
pieces of metal that comes within the grasp 
of our young friend. 

Such a description, however, will not suit 
an accurate and careful student, and we 
must learn to distinguish between coins and 
tokens as one of the first principles of 
numismatic study. Let us take a familiar 
example or two. A merchant pays into his 
banking account a quantity of gold and 
silver, and a lot of cheques, drafts, bills, and 
acceptances. The banker knows him to be 
an honest and an honourable man, and so 
groups the whole lot together, and makes an 
entry in his pass book as so much cash or 
money. But perhaps some of it does not 
turn out to be money. 
cheques is not met, the drawer of it has 
perhaps overdrawn his account, or wrongly 
signed it, or not provided for meeting the 
bill or draft, and back it comes to the 
merchant. An entry is made by the banker 
charging this returned cheque to the 
merchant, and what a day or two ago was a 
cheque worth #50, may now be only a piece 
of waste paper. 

Again, a man goes into a shop to buya hat 
which comes to a sovereign, and offers to 
draw a cheque for it. The shopkeeper says, 
“Really, sir, I am very sorry, but I don’t 
know you: I would rather have money,” and 
out the man pulls a bundle of bank notes. 
“You will take a note?” the buyer asks; and, 
if it is one of the Bank of England, the reply 
is sure to be “ Yes.’’ Perhaps, however, it is 
a note from some bank at Durham, or New- 
castle, or a Scotch note, and the hat is being 
bought in Cornwall. Why then again there 
is a difficulty, and the buyer may have a big 
roll of notes and a cheque-book in his 
pocket, and yet be in a dificult position for 
& sovereign. 

Why is all this? Is not the answer 
plain that when the bank which issued the 
note, or the banker whose cheque it is, is un- 
known to the man who sells the hat, the 


more correct to say that they do this without 
teaching, on their own account, and that 
careful observation enables those who watch 
them to detect when they have discovered the 
situation of a truffle, and to forestall them of 
their prize. Truffles are expensive luxuries ; 
now and well worth hunting, but in days 
gone by they were the rage, and extravagant 
sums—equal to their weight in gold—-were 
given for very large ones by French nobles. 

France reminds me that in the Luxembourg 
there is a very old painting, representing a 
giraffe laden and led as a beast of burden; 
which would seem to indicate that this long- 
necked son of Africa may have been once 
semi-domesticated. Very usefut, I should say, 
for delivering goods at second-floor windows; | 
or, properly trained, might make a service- 
able fire-escape! But the funny thing about 
this picture is that it was in existence long 
before the giraffe was known, and was looked 


upon as a mythic creation of the painter's 
brain ; that is to say, the giraffe has been dis- 
covered, forgotten, and re-discovered, like the 
gorilla, the hippopotamus, the singing-fish, the 
climbing-perch, and many other inhabitants 
of land and water. How many bones do you 
think the giraffe has got in his ladder-like 
neck? Seven, just the same as you have, 
and the mouse and dog have, and the whale 
and hippopotamus have, which look as if they 
had no necks at all. They can butt pretty hard 
with their three little horns. Frank Buckland 
was standing in the giraffes’ house at the 
Zoo one day talking to a friend, when one of 
them suddenly swung its head at him with a 
force that would have given him a nasty 
thump if it had caught him. It came bang 
against the wall instead—you can see the 
dent there on the right-hand side. 
(To be continued.) 
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| Charles I., there was a very great scarcity of 
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note or cheque is no longer money, but only 
a token for money? A token depends for its 
value upon your knowledge of the man or 
corporation who issued it, and upon his 
credit in the world. A Bank of England note 
is not strictly money. It is a promise topay | 
money. Read it; what does it say? “I 
promise to pay to the bearer five pounds,” 
and it is signed by the chief cashier to the 
bank. As long as we believe that there is 
gold at the Bank of England we treat the 
note as money. Supposing, however, we did 
not believe there was enough gold at the 
bank to meet its notes, or for some cause or 
other the reserve at the bank fell below 
what would be sufficient : then the note would 
be at discount—that is, not at full value— 
and it would no longer be equivalent to five 
golden sovereigns. In a sense all our coins 
are only Government tokens, issued by a 
Government on its credit ; but we must not 
go into that question, or you will be asking 
“ What, then, is money?” and we shall have 
got into a discussion upon financial matters 
that may be too deep for you. 

A token, then, in England, is a promise to 
pay gold or silver regal money (Government 
money, that is) in exchange for one or more 
of the tokens, and the token may be written 
or printed on paper, or stamped on brass or 
copper or silver. 

Just now there has been a serious diffi- 
culty on the Stock Exchange, and possibly 
you may have heard of it. What has been 
the reason of the commotion and panic? 
Simply the want of gold. Some other 
countries— Russia, for example—have wanted 
a lot of gold. English banks have sent it, 
and then have found themselves short, and a 
deficiency in gold at once lowers the value of 
all the tokens upon which business arrange- 
ments are made. 

Long years ago this want of gold and 
silver was more difficult still, and it is to 
this want that we attribute the issue of 
copper and brass tokens. Now, having 
gone broadly into the question, let us look at 
it a little more closely from the collector's 
point of view. 

In the early years of the Commonwealth, 
immediately following the execution of King 


silver money. Speaking broadly (because 
there were unimportant exceptions), there 
was no copper money, and nothing in general 
use in silver worth less than 3d. We all 


; rather think 
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know the advantage of coppers now, but in 
the time of which we are speaking, and 
which lasted from 1648 to 1672, food and 


| Necessaries were far lower in price than they 


are now, and the purchase by the poor 
trading classes of small amounts was very 
difficult from the absence of small money. 

What happened? you ask. Well, first of 
all the Government talked about the difficulty 
as Governments do, and said it ought to be 
remedied—which was good, so far. Then they 
issued patterns for a coinage, which was 
better still; but, as they got no further, the 
evil remained. Charles Il. allowed a 
favourite of his to make some farthings ; but 
as he, Lord Harrington, wanted to make a 
fortune out of the privilege, he made the 
farthings so thin that they broke in the 
fingers into pieces, and people refused to take 
them. 

Still, the outery remained for farthings and 
halfpence, and then, finding that Government 
only talked and talked, the people began to 
remedy the evil themselves. It was very 
wrong, no doubt, for people to disobey the 
law and make their own money ; but they did 
it, and within the thirty years of which we 
speak some thirteen thousand varieties of 
farthing and halfpenny tokens were issued. 
Who began the issue we cannot tell; but we 
it was Bristol, for back in 
Elizabeth’s time Bristol had been pennitted, 
as a special favour, to issue tokens, and in 
1594 tokens were issued by the Mayor of 
Bristol. 

We think these were taken as the pattern 
for what is now called the seventeenth 
century series of tokens. 

What are these tokens like? is the next 
question. They are very small, the farthings 
smaller than Victorian farthings and the 
halfpence smaller than our halfpennies. 
The farthings are by far the most numerous 
and common, and as almost every town and 
pretty nearly every village in England issued 
them, our boy collector is pretty sure to find 
some, we should say, in his town or village. 

Seventeenth century tokens are very thin, 
about a quarter of the thickness of a farthing, 
and are of brass or copper, usually brass. On 
one side they bear the name of the man who 
issued them; as, for example :— 


WILL PAGGET AT THE 


and then, in the middle, or field as it is tech- 
nically called, a mitre, being the sign of his 
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shop or tavern. On the other side this token 
would read: ITER IN FLEET STREET, and in 
the middle, the man’s initials and the initial 
of his wife, thus: w E Pp. The two sides of the 
token have their special names: “obverse” for 
the side with the issuer’s name, and “reverse” 
the other side; and these words are abbre- 
viated into o.R, so that in writing down the 
description of the token we have taken for 
an example we should put it thus :— 


O. WILL. PAGET. AT. THE.=A mitre. 
KR. MITER. IN. FLEET. STREET.=W.E. P. 


Now let us look at a halfpenny token, and 
for that we go to Southwark and take one of 
the tokens that we illustrate in Fig. 1. This 


Fia. 1, 


was probably issued at a tavern called the 
Duke’s Head, in Southwark, and reads— 


©. RICHARD. BLAKE. TAPSTER.= Bust of 
the Duke of Suffolk. 

R.. iv. sovrawakk. 1669 = HIS HALF PENY. 

R. F. Be 


Tokens were not always issued by traders, 
sometimes they were made by corporations 
or companies or guilds, and as examples we 
give two tokens struck in Kendal in West- 


Fic. 3. 


moreland (Figs. 2. and 3). These read as 


follows :— 


0. MERCERS. COMPANY. IN. 
Mercers’ arms. 4 

B k. x. 1657 = Arms of the Corporation 
of Kendal. 

The «. x. mean Kirkley, Kendal. And 

O. COMPANY. OF. SHEARMEN.=A pair of 
cropper’s shears. 

TR IN. KENDALL. 1666=A teasel brush. } 


KENDAL. = The 
4 


From these three examples a general idea 
will be gained as to the appearance of these 


' 


\ 


tokens, and now we give some information 
about their use. 

Where they were made we do not often 
know, save as to the London ones, many of 
which were made in a street behind the Bank 


{ 


of England still called Tokenhouse Yard. | 


Probably artists who were ingenious in such 
matters travelled from place to place engrav- 
ing the dies or taking instructions and draw- 
ing the designs. 

Many of the tokens used in the country 
were probably struck in London, and hence 
probably arose the very peculiar errors in 
spelling that distinguish them. Others again 
were struck at the place of issue, and there is 
in the “Gentleman's Magazine” for November 
1757 an account of a quaint wooden hand- 
press for striking the tokens issued by a Mr. 
Edward Wood, an apothecary in Chesterfield. 
The press was made of oak and worked by a 
man, and a woman or boy, who supplied the 
bianks, and a good many tokens, the notice 
said, could be struck in a very short time. In 
some small towns a great many of the traders 
issued their own tokens. Take, for example, 
Ely, where there are twenty-four tokens, or 
Wycombe, where there are twenty-nine, and 
wherever the trader was known there the 
people took his tokens, 

Tradesmen used to keep boxes with numer- 
ous partitions, into which to sort the tokens, 
and then, we suppose, paid them away to 
people going into the various places. It must 
be recollected that these tokens were only pro- 
muses to pay, not money, and that any one 
could always compel the issuer to change 
them into authorised coin. 

Where the issuer was well known they 
were probably taken freely, and, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of their place of issue, 
the same as the notes of local banks would 
pass current; but at a distance from their 
place of issue they were, probably, not so readily 
teceived. 

Tokens are usually divided into two classes : 


Fia. 4, 


Fig. 5. 


town pieces and traders’ pieces. The former 
were issued by towns in their corporate 
capacity, and some bear the name or initials 
of the mayor. Others, again, as the Ipswich 
one and the Beccles one (Figs. 4 and 5), have 
only the name and arms of the towns; while 


(To be continued.) 


others refer to other municipal officials, as 
the swordbearer, churchwardens, portreeve, 
bailiff or constable. In very many of these 
cases the tokens bears an inscription refer- 
ring to the need or necessity of the poor 
being the cause of its issue. 

Tokens were not always circular; some were 
eccentric in shape, and these are always rarer 


Fig. 6. 


and more valuable than the others. In 
Fig. 6 we give a heart-shaped one of Kirkby 


Fia, 7. 


Stephen, whichis one of the rarest of the whole 
series ; and in Fig. 7 another heart-shaped 


Fie. 8 


one, of Northamptonshire. Fig. 8 is an oct- 
agonal one of Uttoxeter, Fig. 9 an octagonal 


Fic. 10, 


one -of Southwark, while Fig. 10 shows a 
square one of Princes Risborough. 
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'[uere is a charm about everything new. A 

boy’s first watch, first gun, first pony, 
first love and first money earned—each and 
all afford him a pleasure very seldam sur- 
passed for temporary completeness in after 
life. 

Now, if the reader will accompany me in 
spirit we will saunter along a jungle path in 
the Low Country of Ceylon. The month is 
January, and the north-east monsoon has 
fairly set in, with little prospect of rain for 
some few months. The time is between ten 


A HOLIDAY OUTING IN CEYLON. 
By an OLD WestMINsTER Boy, 


PART I. 


* forest trecs, or stooping under their spread- 


and eleven at night, and it wants but one day | 


to the full inoon. 

To the left are low hills covered with 
the densest jungle from base to summit. 
Stately palms stand out in relief against the 
clear sky, shaking their serrated leaves; 
clumps of bamboos sway and nod their 
feathery heads with a murmuring rustle, as 
the night wind creeps gently over them. 

On our right is a “ tank” over four miles 
long, edged with arecas, bamboos, and wild 
plantains. While watching its surface, a 
silver streak is seen every now and then 
announcing the presence of alligators, which 
protrude their uncanny eyes for a moment 
above the water. Far in the distance are 
elephants bathing; elephants in their native 
wilds, undisturbed and unfearing. The light 


every now and then catches the water that | 
they love to blow upon their backs unceas- , 


ingly. 

‘The margin of the lake is here impossible 
to walk upon. Soft mud and decomposed 
rushes form the abode of alligators and 
snakes, which lie in horrible enjoyment upon 
these pestilential beds. If we are to continue 
our survey of this region, we must mount 
upon the wings of the lotus-bird, who will 
waft our spirits over the tropical water-lilies 
and _ shallow lagoons. 
dank rushes here is a leopard waiting with 
feline patience for its prey—a thirsty deer. 
Little does it know how near its own end may 
be. To-morrow night will see its carcase 
exposed to the birds and insects. 


A dark and moving shadow is seen upon ' 


the glittering surface of the water, and on look- 


ing up we see the form of a huge owl floating + 


noiselessly through the still air. 

Its ory makes one’s blood run cold, and 
would cause the poor natives to live in dread 
of the death of some one dear to them. This 
is the Devil-bird of the Cinghalese, who 
affirm that any living thing upon which its 
shadow falls will die. Its cry suggests the 


sound of children being strangled or choked. | 


A horrible and spasmodic gurgling is pre- 
ceded and followed by screams of agony. 
Its flight being perfectly noiseless renders 
this most startling. We watch its form dis- 
appear over the tufted lemon grass in search 
of snakes and moles. 

Suddenly we partly awake; the noise of 
civilisation surges to our ears, but again dies 
away. The moonlit tank shines out clearer 
than before, and we roam through jungle 
vines and palmyras, talipot-palms and bam- 
boos, as we once did years ago. Across 
undulating slopes of waving mana-grass, 


past gigantic ant-hills, through clumps of ; 


cacti and tree-ferns starred with many a 
luminous insect, by hundred-rooted banyan 
trees covered with rattans and parasites, 
along the orchid-clad sides of watercourses 
we wend our way, breaking through the 
clinging and thorny tendrils of many a jungle 
creeper, wading across many a ferny swamp, 
climbing over the upraised roots of enormous 


Hidden among the : 


ing branches. 

A sudden snort is heard, then a crash and 
sound of hurrying feet, and we know that 
some old boar has been disturbed in his 
favourite “form.” We fancy we are pulling 
off leeches again from our bleeding Icys while 
pressing through the wet grass. Then that 


we are being pursued by some “rogue”- , 


elephant, while our comrades’ rifle-shots 
sing past us. But it is of no avail. The 
elephant is rapidly gaining upon us. 
rate of running has grown terrific. Bamboos, 
guavas, and lantanas brush quickly by 
us, and we see for a minute human forms 
and firelight. The sound of voices has 
awakened us with a start. Our spirits can 
only wander through these regions alone. 
Again the sound of English traffic asserts 


Bamboo Clump and River Canoe. 


Our | 


covered when any of us had to fill them our- 
selves. A Cinghalese tracker, a Malay 
tracker, four coolies, and three dogs com- 
pleted the muster-roll of vertebrate animals. 
Of the various orders, Pulmonaria, Tra- 
chearia, Coleoptera, Diptera, Aphaniptera, 
and Hymenoptera, with the different fami- 
lies of Fumicidw, Termitide, Acaridw, Culi- 
cide, and Pulicide, no mention need be 
made beyond the fact that all were repre- 
sented by overwhelming majorities, and held 
mass meetings at all hours of day and night 
in the most inconvenient places. If insects 
are not the terror of the tropics, I do not 
know, of anything else worthy to fill the 
post! 

The trip down the river had so far been 
made with fair success. During the first 
week of the cruise, hours, almost days had 


Mahawelli-ganga, Ceylon. 


itself, and the chilling feel of winter air puts ' been spent in unloading and reloading the 


an end to all tropical reverie. We have been 


day-dreaming. 
. + * * * 

“Now then, boys,’ said McK —. ,“ we really 
must turn in or we shall be getting a touch 
of fever; let us get the coolies to rig up the 
mosquito curtains over the bamboos—the 
brutes kept me awake half the night.” 

The rest of the party, N—— and myself, 
took his advice, and after some time spent in 
fixing up the bulky canoe as a cubicle, we 
ensconced ourselves in our bunks. 

In saying that the rest of our party con- 
sisted of only N——-and myself, I omitted to 
include the non-Europeans, to wit, one Andi, 
the principal character, who performed 
with varying success the function of “ Appu,”” 
cook, head caterer, interpreter, butler, cox- 


swain, tracker, and other posts too numerous ec) timbers had been stove in. 


to mention, whose importance was only dis- | 


} Canoes. 


These it must not be supposed bore 
any resemblance to the lovely birch-bark 
canoes, so familiar to every one, in which 
rapids are shot in Canada, and which can be 
carried by their occupants over a five-barred 
gate if necessary. 

Very much otherwise. Our canoes were 
nothing more or less than hollowed trees, 
with a couple of outriggers lashed across 
them made of bamboo, to which a spar of 
light wood was attached, and which floated 
in the water parallel to the canoe itself. 
This, of course, was a safeguard against a 
capsize. 

Many a heavy bump had our “tonis ” expe- 
rienced higher up the stream, but their 
heads and tails were pretty hard, and as 
their whole system was made of one piece 


(To be continued.) 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 256. 
By W. Gruusnaw, 


TELAcK, | 


Ay) 

}1 Be ; 
—. 7 

LWHITK, 


+ O=12 pieces, 
White to play, and mate in three (3) moves. 


Benroer's ENpspre.e. 


The play of the R against two Ps is often 
nteresting. White, K—K B 2, R-K B7; 
slack, K—Q B 6, Ps—Q 6 and Q7; White 
lraws thus: 1, R—B 7 (ch.), K—Q 6. 2, 
3-Q 7 (ch.), K—K 5. 3, R—K 7 (ch), K-- 
34. 4, R—K sq.—White, K —K Kt 6, R— 
<8; Black, K-Q8, Ps—Q R6 and QB 
slack plays 1, P—R 6, R—Q 8 (ch.). 


2, 
1 -B8, R-QR8. 3, K--Kt7, R—-Q Kt 


ch). 4, K—R8, R-Q B38. 5, P—R7, K 
-B5. 6, K—Kt 2, R—Kt 8 (ch.). 7, K— 
37, R-QR8. 8, K—Kt 6, R—Kt 8 (ch.) 
\K—B5, R--QR8. 10, P—B 7, and win: 
Vhite, K—Q Kt 6, R--K R 8; Black, K— 
23, Ps—K B5 and K R2; White to play. 
‘he move in the game was Rx P, which led 
oadraw; but 1,R—KB8, K—K4. 2,K 


-B5, K-K5. 3, K—B 4, K-K6. 4, K 
K—B 7. 

K—Kt 7. 

B K -B6. 

0. R-B 5 (ch.), K. K 2 pro- 


uces a win for White. 

The chapter of B and Kt contains studi 
y Horwitz, T. Brown, Kling and Horwitz, 
'. Hasse, J.C. West, Bolton, Chapais, Guret- 
ky-Cornitz, Centurini, Stamma, Salvioli, L. 
ledow, Cozio, G. Walker, Del Rio, Salvio, 
. Kieseritzky, Ponziani, G. Reichhelm, J. 
lL. Zukertort, Jaenisch, and others. 

T. Brown has shown that sometimes two 
3 can win against two Kts; for if the White 

is at Q 2, the Bs at Q7 and K Kt 5, the 
lack K at Q Kt 8, the Kts at K Kt sq. and 

B 7; the White plays 1, B—B 5 (ch.), 
—Kt7. 2, K—K2, Kt-R8. 3, K-B 

-B 6. 4, B—R 7, and White wins both 
ie Kts, B. Horwitz wins with K at K B 6, 

at Q B sq., and Kt at K 5 against K at K 
t sq., and Kt at K R sq., with 1, Kt—B 6, 
ic.; and Kling and Horwitz win with K at 
Kt 6, B at Q B 7, and Kt at K R 5 against 
at K Rsq., and B at K 2, playing 1, B— 
(ch.), K—-Kt sq. 2, B—Kt 7, B—R 5. 
, Kt—B 4, B—K 2. 4, Kt—Q 5, B—Kt 4. 
. B—B 3, B—R 5. 6, B—Kt 4, B—B7. 7, 
t—B 6 (ch.), K—Rsq. 8, B—B8, B moves. 
, B—Kt 7 mate. J. C. West’s study was 
ublished in our paper on May 26, 1888; 
nd we are sorry to report that West has not 
ad the pleasure of seeing his end-game in 
erger’s book, for he died at Streatham, near 
ondon, in August 1889, at the age of sixty 
ears. Bolton has the White K at K B 5, 
xe Kts at K R sq. and K R2; the Black K 


at K R 5, a P at K R 6; and plays 1, Kt— 
B 2, K moves. 2, Kt from B 2 to Kt 4, K— 
R5. 3, K—Kt6, K-Kt6. 4, K—Kt 5, K 
—Kt7. 5,K—B4, K-R8. 6, K—B3. K 
—Kt8. 7, K—Kt 3, K—R8. 8, Kt—b 3, 
P—R7. 9, Kt--B 2 mate. We have now 
arrived at the finest end-game in the book, 
to which we shall refer in our next article. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


TWENTY MINUTES PoUNDING ON THE PRAMIE: 
on, A WYoMING Halston, 


We had just finished our railroad contract near 
Douglass, one of these mushroom towns which, linking 
together the railroad, the mine, and the ranche, do so 
much to start the ld and woolly West” into real 
tion, and redeem it from the stern, rough loneli- 
surrounis the life of the hunter, the cow- 
Voy, and the bull-whacker or bull-puncher, as the man. 
is “uppropriutely designated who drives the ox-teams 
which freight ull the necessaries of life ucross the 
prairies, 

Our grading contract was on the banks of the North 
Platte River, a few miles below Fort Laramie, at the 
very base of the outlying spurs of the mighty Rocky 
Mountaina, through which the Chicago and North 
Western intends to eat its way to the Pacific Coast, 
We were on our way with the outfit, consisting of 
teama, wagyons, and scrapers, to take up a four-mile 
contract in Dakota, on the new extension of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul railroad, and had 
just reached Silver Cliff, where we had to ship for 
Sioux City, in the State of Iowa, We hud travelled for 
two days over the hot, dusty plains, past cowboys on 
the roundup, miners, grangers (farmers), and railroad 
contractors, scattered all along the road through that 
will and wide dreary countri had that morning 
seen the “construction train,” with its mighty load of 
Tails, ties (sleepers), and spikes (uo bolts for your slap- 


» dash Western Yankee), and itaarmy of men and teams, 


mun’ 


Tapidly laying its own track, at the rate of some three 
miles a day, through country which for many years bad 
not echoed even to the wild warwhoop of the red man, 
but was now to wake t the shrill whistle of the white 
iron horse, 

Horses and mules were all tied round the wagons, 
and our tent was pitched near the White River, about: 
a mile from Silver Cliff, and most of us were thinking 
about turning in to sleep the sleepof the just, when oneof 
the boys said “What's that 7" Liste we heard @ 
far-off murmur which gradually got louder and louder, 
pes for the best, we made all smug, hoping 
ake one uf the boys keep his word, who had said 
“Tlleat my shirt if it isn't a cyclone.” We hoped if it 
was a storm it would pass round, but we were doomed 
toa disappointment that could be felt all over and 
remembered tor a week, As the mnrtuur inercased to 
a wail and the wail toa roar some of the boys hopped 
under the blunkets, all of them more or less undressed, 
The last man came in from tizhtening @ tent pex, and 
tumbled under the blankets saying, “Let her blow !” 
And she did blow. With a roar like twenty locomotives 
all having a race together, the storm scemed literally to 
leap upon us. “Cut the horses loose!" “No; hang 
on to them!" “Hold the tent!” Such were the 
random shouts, but there was no one to execute the 
coutlicting orders, for We were scattered far and wide. 
One second the tent was standing and we were looking 
at cach other awaiting deve opments, and, without 
seeming to take time to full over, the next second the 
tent was down and we were, as it were, spread abroad 
upon the face of the earth, The tent pele whacked me 
on the head and dazed me for a moment, but 1 soon 
hol my wits about me, to find mysef being battered 
and pounded and hammered most unmercifully, and, 


| standing up, wus nearly whirled off my les, and with 


just sense enough to grab a blanket, though it was 
alinost torn from my hands,I wrapped it over my head 
and shoulders and dropped’ on my kuees, asa flash of 
lightning showed me, just in time, I was about three 
fect from the elge of the river bank, 1 tried to hold 
the blanket over my head, but the hail pounded like a 
xhower of lealen bullets and I had to tuck the ends 
under my knees and shelter my sore hands, while the 
wind pressed like a board against my back. I seemed 
alone in the world, and speculated on which of my 
comrades had been blown away the furthest, The 
threefold noise of the thunder, wind, and hail was 
something awful, while through shirt, corduroy coat, 
and Indiarubber rug, the solid pounding of the huil 
muule me wince again and again, Each lightning flash 
showed me the river swiftly rising, about three feet 
away, while, to improve matters, one of the horses kept 
running round and round me, and I remember not 80 
much being afraid that the horse would hurt me by 
running over me, as that he would upset me, and 
expose me afresh to the demon fury of the storm. 
Minutes scemed hours; and though quiet fireside 
readers will have seen that statement so often as to be 
hardened into disbelief, I found it to be a bitter fact. 
All that I had ever seen, all I knew, and all I had ever 
thought about seemed to pass through my mind. Still 
the storm kept on; and now, oh horror! all thought 
was banished from my mind as a bright flash showed 
me the river just gurgling over its pank three feet 
away, and then black inky darkness, and the awful 
suspense between the flashes as the river came nearer 


and nearer inch by inch, swo!len by the wicked litle 
torrents that hurried past me.from the hills behind. 
The hail piled op round my bare feet, and the river 
reached me and then rose round me inch by inch, and 
still the storm kept ou. To freeze or drown to death 
on the first Sunday night in August when others were 
in bed, or had just come home from church, seemed to 
inteusify the hopelessness of my situation. ‘The rushing 
river iu front and around me, the storm like an fron 
wall behind, deafened with the triple thunder of the 
elements, blinded by the flery lightning, appalled by 
the inky darkness, pounded by the merciless hail, I felt 
crushed and helpless. Courage was lost in the confu- 
sion of sensations. I felt if I could get up and fight, 
or Tun, or wrestle with the diMoultien, 1 could’ be 
brave; but to kneel on the ground with one's head 
down, and be pounded, frozen, or slowly drowned 
seemed too horribie. 

At last the hail slackencd, but I dared not move lest 
I should be blown over into the icy water in which I 
knelt, or lose my blanket, during what might be only a 
temporary cessation of that awful shower of hail- 
stones, “But at last the pressure behind lessened, 
and T got up and waded to the waggona, where I think 
I found five out of some sixtecn men sheltering them- 
selves under the waguons or the horses, each asking the 
other, “ Who's that ?” One waggon, loaded with provi- 
sions and a xreat heavy stove, had been blown along for 
several yards. A chap we called “Shorty " had tried 
to shelter himself behind @ tree the thickness of a 
Villian] cue. Two fellows had been blown along and 
went smack into a barb-wire fence, through which they 
managed to scramble, and got into a shanty, where 
they were safe; but one fellow we could hear nothing 
about till we got to town, when we found he was blown 
away from camp, wthout either hat or coat, had been 
Tun over by a large flock of sheep, and had only been 
saved because the storm itself took ‘him right straight 
into town, where he says he could not have got if he 
had had to ran another hundred yards. His back next 
morning was covered with hard red knots, where the 
hail had pounded him, and we found the knife he had 
cut the mules loose with sticking in the hill where the 
sheep had rolled him over, and one man chaffed him 
with“ You are a queer sort of a man to rin tinder a flock 
of sheep to shelter yourself from a hailstorm.” When 
the storm was over we had to collect the stock, and I 
stood holding about a dozen mules and horses, kicking 
and jumping at every peal of thunder, afraid they 
woul mash my bare feet, while the boy's threw the 
clothes on one team and hauled the waggons out of the 
water. We slept that night in the half-unroofed pro- 
vision store of the head rnilroad contractor, who lost 
about £400 worth of provisions, and next’ morning 
walked back to camp, picking harness, etc. out of the 
piles of hail along the river's edge. But in a few days, 
while sitting on the tops of the freight cars, as we sped 
through the lovely Elkhorn Valley, in Nebraska, all we 
had to show in proof of our different experiences that 
night were bruise hands and heads. 

As I knelt nnder the weight of that night's storm I 
realised as I never had before, and never need to again, 
the utter heljlessness of puny, boustful man when face 
to face with the mighty agencies of God, 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
[Continued from Vot. XII, p. 816.} 


Literary Competition: Story Needing 
Words. 


In announcing this subject, we offered, it 
may be remembered (vide Vol. XII. p. 320), 
Four Prizes of One Guinea each for the 
best descriptive sketch of the picture given 
on p. 313. Competitors were to be divided 
into classes, according to age, as follows, one 
prize going to each division :—Senior, all 
ages from 20 to 24; Second, all ages from 
17 to 20; Third, all ages from 14 to 17; 
junior, all ages up to 14. No contribution 
was to exceed in length 500 words; and the 
last day for sending in was August 30th. 

We have now much pleasure in publishing 
the Award. 


IuNion Drvistox (all ages up to 14). 
P 


izee—One Guinea, 


Isaac BawprN (age 133), 5, Glenside, Mannamead, 
Plymouth. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[The names are arranged approximately in order of 
merit.) 
Ronent R. CLank, 30, George Street, Devonport. 
Lovis MacHENny-DENvIE, 82, Lower Leeson Street, 
Dublin. 
Erug. Grows, North Gate, Colchester, Essex. 
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Jas. H. D. BALLARDIR, 169, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 


Tuomas PLAast, 83, Berners Strect, Lozells, Birmi: 
bam 


G. V. Prenerick, The Rectory, St. Peter's, Barba:locs, 
West Indies. 


A.G. ALDRED, 9, Mount Beacon, Bath. 

H. 8. Crank, Limeside House, Upper Eimonton. 

M. A. Wasos, 57, Canning Road, Addiscombe, Cropdon. 
Henry C, Pace, 2, Sussex Place, Southampton, 

Leos anb SARRR, 33, Ditchling Road, Brighton. 

G. P. Teprutt, 24, Watkin Terrace, Northampton. 
Parcy Rep, Gwthorne, Withernsea, neur Hull. 
Orrven Danes, 1, Weymouth Terrace, Hackney 


G.&, B. Rover, 45, Patilet Road, Camberwell. 6.5. 
F. J. W. Hayent, 4, Hall Road, Lakenlam, Norwich. 
J. H. BAGAR, Coley Hall, Nelson, near Burnley. 

Apa Bruce, 1, Polwarth Terrace, Edinburgh. 


Cours N. B. Dexuop, The Shrubbery, Shooter's Hill, 
Kent. 


H. P. Coorsn, 2 Unique Villas, Ventnor, LW. 


G._A. GaRLick, 31, Emorville Avenue, South Circular 
Road, Dublin. 
Axutuor W. Barxicott, Powlet House, Taunton. 


ArsotD Hitt Payye, Cambrian Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, Swansea. 


Frorence Cross, New House Farm, Sydlinch, Stur- 
minster, Newton Blandford, Dorset. 


Witprep A. Tocksr, 29 Bridgeland Street, Bideford, 
Devon. 


Maoer K. Forsss, 12, Alexandra Road, Bedford. 


Prasx F. RENwick, Belmont Villas, Fillebrook Road, 


Leytonstone, N.E. 
James C. Noxs, 212, Gray's Inn Road, w.c. 


Wx. Oaxkxey, 13, Almorah Road, Downham Roa, 
Canonbury, S. 


Da. MASTERTON, 2, Burnside Street, Lochie, near Dundee. * 
ALvRED Farrar, Lot 73, High Street, George Town, 


British Guiana. 
iH. M. Cavs, 21, Ashburnham Grove, 8.E. 
Hensmrt G. Exam, 74, Southmoor Road, Oxford. 


Huapent N. WHITE, 4, Union Road, Keutish Town 
Road, 5.W. 


P. H. Butt, Holm Lea, Wood Hey Road, Rock Ferry, 
Cheshire. 


StTaxtey H. Dave, Crudwell Lodge, Croydon Road, 
Anerley, 8.5. 


AL¥RED ANDREWS, Ebenezer Villa, Park Road, Sitting- 
bourne, Kent. 


D.G. HALL, 5, St. Mary's Place, Edinburgh. 

A. N. MrTcHe.t, Enniskillen, Ontario, Canaila. 

G. EB, Rusawortn, 2, Westgate, Huddersfield. 

A. 8. Taytor, Keynsham Bank, London Road, Chel- 
tenham. 


N. Kgxiox, The Roselands, Egerton Park, Rock 
Ferry, Cheshire. 


Correspondence. | 


Gorp Fist (F. J.).—You will not be successful in 
breeding them in what may be called confinement. 
They want a large pond with properly arrangel 
water plants. 


Caxken IN Doa’s Ear (W. B.).—Rednce the dict. it 
if thin, let it be nourishing. Give mashed 
sin food ‘daily, with gravy and meat. A dose 
astor ofl once a’ week. Use twice a day a lotion 
of sulphate of zine and water, tive grains to the 
ounce. Hold the ear gently for half a minute after 
you pour a teaspoonful in, 


Tonrorse (A. N, Jones).—Keep it in the garden. It 
will feed itself when hungry. 
Prar es (A. Fitz-P.).—Thinness of blood, Tuke steel 


drops, the morning tub, live well, and take abun- 
dant exercise. 


Pickoxs Gomna Liant (G, M.).—Read Doings for 
February. There is little can be done for them now. 
Your corn was too new, we fear. Besides, pigeons 
can't be fed exclusively on oats. Your treatment is 
all wrong. Get “Hints on Home and Fann Favor- 
tes 


Foon ror PaRRor (Psittacus).—The white dust is 
natural. Bread and milk sop, crusts, a very little 
hemp, nuts, grain, ete. Clean water, a chilli now and 
then,’ No meat or bones. Gravel is indispensable. 


Various (Importaut).—1. Can't tell eggs from dekerip- 
tion only. 2 No; keep the male guinea-pig with 
doe. 3. Yes; pigeons will breed though related, but 
you will thus retain the family faults und bad points. 
4. No. 


Costes (W. D.).—Rend Doings for February. 


SHORTHIGHTEDNESS (Eyesight).—No. You must wear 
glassea. 


A Boy's SmTER (Dimple D.).—Nice clean sand, not too 
fine. Goldfinches are seed birds, Canary seed, lin- 
seed, now and then, a3 a treat, some lettuce seed, 
oat grits, Soddy'’s German paste, wild weel seals, 
such as plantain, grean food, lettuce, groundsel, 
chickweed, and cress, 


Winter Egos (F. B, Arrow).—Glad you asked us this. 
We wish all boys asked questions as sensible. Best 
layers are Leghorns, Andalusians, Minorcas, aud 
Hamburghs. They must have been hatched early in 
the preceding spring (say in March). Keep warm : 
give a nice dry dust bath, Feed on grain, meaty 
seraps, plenty of green food, breail soakel in ale, 
warm of a morning in cold weather. Chillies, now 
and then, bruised. Hemp now and then. Not too 
much soft food. ’ 


Gotp Fm again (S. W. 8.).—About half a dozen ant’s 
eggs to each fish a day. Grow water plants in your 
aquarium and you will never have to change it. 


Feet Pensrintxe Many querista).—l. Use the bath. 
Also steel drops, Bathe feet night and morning in 
cold water with plenty of sea ealt in it. Then damp 
over with a mixture of half an ounce of tannic acid 
dissolved in a pint of eau-le-cologne, or rum, «1 
them and dust over with taunie acid. Use light 
wool stockings. 


BATS AND BALLS, ETC. (Ambitions).— Well, go in for 
training now. Read Dr. Gorlon Stables's advice to 
boys. Don't forget the bath. You can purchase 
the bats and bally from’ Mr. John Piggott, 117 
Chears'de. 

Rasurm (8. H. N.).—It does not matter much whether 
they run with the motlier or not, but separate sexes 
at three months old. 


Love Binvs (Frances Whyley).—You can buy them at 
EF. Sumner’s, 135 Oxford Street ; or look in columus 
of “ Exchange and Mart.” 


Iscurators (C. T. C.).—It seems to ns that Westmoeria 
(Westmeria Co,, Kendal) is the best, as it certainly 
is the cheapest.” Hearson’s is also good. 


Nenvousrss (Cheer Up).—Well, cheer up, then, Read 
the paper on * Boy's Ailments” Give up bad habits, 
and get a Haruess's Electropathic belt. 


Love Binps (A. B.).—Feed a canary on millet. The 
biggest sorts want bruised oats and Indian corn. 
Green food, gravel, water, cleanliness. 


Krrren IN Conversions (Archie).—Teething perhaps. 
Give u small teaspoonful of castor oil, about once a 
week. If they pass or throw up worms, try Spratt’s 
Cure. We kuow what the powders are. 


.--A bad “doer” evi- 
Cod liver oil, and plenty of it, is your sheet 
Try Spratt’ new biscuits," They answer 
well with our dogs. 


Binns ror Aviary (Constant Rewler).—At any re- 
spectable binl shop, or throuzh columns of * Ex- 
change apd Mart.” Do not place too many in asmall 
aviary, and only those that will agree. tus hear 
from you again, 


Book with Corocren Phatrs -Pou.try (J. B. 
Carr). Wright's “Book on Poultry.” Tt is very 
gvod ; und by advertising in “ Feathered World” you 
might get a nice second-hand copy. 


Goatskixs (P. E. Jones).—No; they always reais | 
a peculiar odour. But it is not unpleasant. 4 


Book oN Raparts (Nil Desp.).—Yes; cross between 
any large breeds for the market. Cassell's “ Practical 
Rabbit Keeper,” 3s, 6d. 


Curap Parrots (A. Condor).—The 10s. 6d. ones «| 
dhe. If you trust to Cross, of Liverpool, to send. 
really good one, he will do it, but not under 25s, or 3 


EcTRIC LIGHTING (Gramme).—1. This is quite te 
vague a question to reply to adequately. It obvious: 
depends on the maker, atid how much he gives youfe 
your money. It would probably run two 5 cand. 
power lamps, aud give about twelve or fourteen tult- 
of current. 2, This also obviously depends on tt: 
size of the dynamo ; it makes no difference what tl- 
motive power may be. Some, that ouly require the 
force, would run from twenty to fifty 8 candlepoxe 
lamps, 3. The Vaughan Sherrin Company tat 
applied a battery and motor to a tricycle, but ther 
is less room obviously on a bicycle; in fact, yo. 
idea is hardly likely to see the Hght yet. You lat 
better work it out yourself, and patent the inventics. 

| 


Dry Barreny (Herga).—The gypsum is onlinay 
“plaster of Paris,” and the oxide of zine is the ori 
nary white oxide sold in the shope. In one pict « 
water diswlve one ounce of chloride of ammonia an. 
one ounce of chloride of zine. Stir, and then adi.« 
much plaster of Paris as will make it nearly set hav 
but not quite, This is poured into the cell round te 
“ elements.” 


Caver or Drati (Cleopatra).—The pretty younz 
Dutch rabbit died of stoppage of the bowels from 
injudicions feeding. Neither green food nor too ‘irr 
fond should be given out of proportion. Bead oo 
Doings. 

Cvmenra Onaccra (A. T. Shortell).—1. In order to take 
photos with a camera obscura you would have 
alter it so much that it would be a shorter plan, one 
would think, to makea photographic camera at once. 
You will have to make a “dark slide” (any dealt 
will show you one for a pattern) to fit the top of tle 
camera obscura, and to hold the dry plate, which 
would have to be ao adjusted that, when in positien. 
it was exactly where the glass was before, the glas 
being removed when the dark slide was put on. It 
would be better to do away with the mirror of the 
camera obscura and make the dark slide fit the ent 
2. Ordinary dry plates would be what you woul! 
want, and there are any number of makers. 3, Ty 
camera you mention is“ the best at the price” pr 
Dably, because there is no other at that price, bu: 
is only a toy and you would certainly be disappointed 
with it. If you want a “detective * camera save ur 
your money till you have a guinea oud buy tl- 
* guinen detective camera” mae by Walter Griff tis 
of Birmingham. Any dealer will get it for you It 
is capable of really good work. but, if you have done 
no photography before, you ought certainly -pot te 
bezin with instantaneous work, but master the Jow 
process first. 


Puorocrarny AND LANTERN SiLrprs (“ Busy Bee ™\.— 
Do you mean that you want to fix photograp!: 
prints on to glass, to make lantern slides? If ~ 
you had better fix them on by soaking them in a! 
solution of gelatine, and “squeegeing” into optical 
contact with the glass, Full directions given in 10 
article on “Christmas-boxes made by Photogray!” 
in our January part, p.174. But photographic lane 
slides are made by developing suitably prepare! 
lantern plates exposed under a negative like 3 
prints For dircctions, see “ Photographic Lant- 
Slides, and other Transparencies.” pages 93 and 1" 

565 and 566), last volume. Colour them in t41 

ary way, using aniline dyes for colours Ta 

developed slides will have to be kept slightly dam 
while applying the colour. 


Exxctriecrry (W. Townson).—Glad you succeeded sod 
with the two stall coil, and hope further sue 
will attend your efforts with the big one. There i 
no reason why you should not stick to the shells 
varnish and varnished paper, but if you also soak 1 
covering of the wire in melted paraffin you woul 
still better insulation. It would make very little diff* 
ence, if any, soaking the coil instead of using war: 
and varnished paper. The length of spark obvieu-! 
depends on the amount of secondary wire, which 
omit to give, and strength of battery. Probably 
would get from 1 or 1} to 2 inch spark if the reel 
filled with wire. You could use two cells of u 
battery given in the article, and ot course as mai 
More tts You choose to put on. With a9 lane 
you ought ty have a regulating tube, and if 
A. condenser, as « 
certainly g 

ProtoGRrarny F. Bayley).—It is rather hare 
called upon ty pronounce which is the “best " 
of plates, considering the immense number of 5: 
facturers, The Pall Mall are first-rate: it ye 
them frill, uve the alum bath, or the Hydroy:is 
developer, Which stops {rilling by its tanning a." 


Ei 


ou sl 
xeribed in No. 605, you woal 


hh spark, 


on the gelatine. Tf this isan insuperable ubje« 
use the [ford white label (not “ordinary "), «+ 
“Castle” plates by Mawson & Swan. Bot 


these are admirable, and contain plenty of silver. 
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THE COCK HOUSE 


“<* Beautiful song,’ said Wally.” 


AT FELLSGARTH: 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY, 


By Tatsor Barnes ReEeEp, 


or of My Friend Smith,” “ Fifth Form at St. Dominic's," “Sir Ludar," ete. 


CHAPTER II.—LAMB’S SINGING. 


Ween house, as Fisher m entered it under his brother’s 

wing hardly seemed to the new boy as disreputable a haunt 
as his recent Modern friend had led him to expect. Nor did 
the sixty or seventy fellows who clustered in the common room 
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strike him as exactly the lowest stra- 
tum of Fellsgarth society. Yorke, the 
captain, for instance, with his serene, 
well-cut face, his broad shoulders and 
impressive voice, hardly answered to the 
description of a lout. Nor did Ranger, 
of the long legs, with speed written in 
every inch of his athletic figure, and gentle- 
man in every line of his face, look the 
sort of fellow to be mistaken for a 2ad. 
Even Fisher 1, about whom the younger 
brother had been made to feel decided 
qualms, could hardly have been the hail- 
fellow-well-met he was with everybody, 
had he been all the new boy's informant 
had recently described him. 

Indeed, Fisher 11, when presently he 
gathered himself together sufficiently to 
look round him, was surprised to see 80 
few traces of the “casual ward” in his 
new house. True, most of the fellows 
might be poor—which, of course, was 
highly reprehensible; and some of them 
might not be connected with the nobility, 
which showed a great lack of proper feel- 
ing on their part. But as a rule they 
held up their heads and seemed to think 
very well of themselves and one another ; 
while their dress, if it was not in every 
case as fashionable as that of the tem- 
porary owner of Fisher m’s half-crown, 
was at least passably well fitting. 

Fisher 1, for all his doubts about the 
company he was in, could not help half 
envying these fellows as he saw with 
what glee and self-satisfaction they en- 
tered into their own at Wakefield’s. They 
were all so glad to be back, to see again 
the picture of Cain and Abel in the com- 
mon room, to scramble for the corner seat 
in the ingle-bench, to hear the well 
known creak on the middle landing, to 
catch the imperturbable tick of the dormi- 
tory clock, to see the top of Hawk's Pike 
looming out, down the valley, clear and 
sharp in the falling light. 

Fisher m and Ashby, as they sat dis- 
mally and watched all the fun, wondered 
if the time would ever come when they 
would feel as much at home as all this. 
It was a stretch of imagination beyond 
their present capacity. 

To their alarm, Master Wally Wheat- 
field presently recognised them from 
across the room, and came over patron- 
isingly to where they sat. 

“Hullo, new kids! thinking of your 
ma’s, and the rocking-horses, and Nurse 
Jane, and all that? Never mind, have 
a good blub, it'll do you good.” 

Considering how near, in strict secrecy, 
both the young gentlemen addressed were 
to the condition indicated by the genial 
twin, this exhortation was not exactly 
kind. 

They tried to look as if they did not 
mind it, and Fisher 1m naturally did his 
best to appear knowing. 

“J don't mind,” said he, with a snigger; 
“they're all milksops at home. I'd sooner 
be here.” 

“TI wouldn't,” put in the sturdy Ashby. 
“1 think it’s horrid not to see a face you 
know.” 

“There you are; what did I say? 
Screaming for his mammy,” gibed Wally. 

“ And if I was,” retorted Master Ashby, 
warming up, “she’s a lot better worth it 
than yours, so now!” 

Master Wally naturally fired up at this. 
Such language was hardly respectful from 
8 new junior to an old. 


“Tl pull your nose, new kid, if you 
cheek me.” 

“And I'll pull yours, if you cheek my 
mother.” 

“Booh, booh, poor baby! Who's cheek- 
ing your mother? I wouldn't cheek her 
with a pair of tongs. Something better 
todo. I say, are both you kids Classics?” 

“Yes,” they replied. 

“TI thought you must be Moderns, 
you're both so precious green. All right, 
there'll be lamb’s singing directly, then 
you'll have to sit up.” 

“What's lamb’s singing?’ said Ashby. 

“Don’t you know?” replied Wally, 
glad to have recovered the whip hand. 
“It's this way. Every new kid has to 
sing in his house first night. You'll have 
to.” 

“Ah,” faltered Ashby, “I can't; I don't 
know anything.” 

“Can't get out of it; you must,” said 
the twin, charmed to see the torture he 
was inflicting. “So must you, Hair-part- 
ing.” 

Fisher 1 was too knowing a hand to 
be caught napping. He had had the tip 
about lamb’s singing from his brother 
last term, and was prepared. He joined 
in, therefore, against Ashby. 

“What, didn’t you know that, kid? 
You must be green. J knew it all along.” 

“That's all right,” said Wheatfield. 
“Now I'm going. I can’t f6ol away all 
my evening with you. By the way, mind 
you don’t get taking up with any Modern 
kids. It’s not allowed, and you'll get it 
hot if you do. My young brother” (each 
twin was particularly addicted to casting 
reflections on his brother's age) “is a 
Modern. Don’t you have anything to do 
with him. And whatever you do, don’t 
lend any of them money, or there'll 
be a most awful row. That’s why we 
always call up subscriptions for the house 
clubs on first night. It cleans the fellows 
out, and then they can’t lend any to the 
Moderns. You'll have to shell out pretty 
soon, as soon as lamb’s singing is over. 
Ta, ta.” 

This last communication put Fisher 1 
in a terrible panic. He had evidently 
committed a gross breach of etiquette in 
lending that Modern boy (whose name 
he did not even know) a half-crown; and 
now, when the subscriptions were called 
for, he would have to declare himself 
before all Wakefield's a pauper. 

“T say,” said he to Ashby, dropping the 
patronising for the pathetic, “could you 


lost mine—I'll pay it you back next week 
faithfully.” 

“T've only got five bob,” said Ashby, 
“to last all the term, and half-a-crown of 
that will go in the clubs to-night.” 

“But you'll get it back in a week— 
really you will,” pleaded Fisher n, “and 
Tr 

But here there was a sudden interrup- 
tion. Every one, from the captain down, 
looked towards the new boys, and a shout 
of “lamb’s singing,’ ° headed by Wally 
Wheatfield, left little doubt as to what it 
all meant. 

“Pass up the new kids down there,” 


© For the benefit of the curious it may be explained 
that “lamb's singing,” the name applied to the musical 
rformances of new boys at Fellegnrth on first night, 
is supposed to have derived its title from the frequency 
with which these young eirtuoxs fell back upon 


“Mary had a little lamb” as their theme on such 
occasions, : 


ever lend me half-a-crown? I've—lI've | 


called one of the prefects. Whereupon 
Fisher m and Ashby, rather pale and 
very nervous, were hustled up to the top 
of the room, where sat the grandees in a 
row round the table on which the sacrifice 
was to take place. i 

“Isn't one of them your minor?” 
asked Yorke of Fisher senior. 

“Yes,” said the latter rather apolo- 
getically ; “the one with the light hair. 
He's not much to look at. The fact is, I 
only know him slightly. They say at 
home he’s a nice boy.” 

“Does he spend much of his time 
under tables, as a rule?" asked Ranger, 
recognising the lost property which had 
hung on to his legs at dinner-time. “ lr 
8o, I'll take the other one for my fag." 

“ He's bagzed already,” said Denton. 
“Fisher and I put our names down for 
him an hour ago.” 

“Well, that's cool. If Fisher wanted 
a fag he might as well have taken his 
own minor.” 

“ Fisher 1 knew better,” said the gentle- 
man in question. “It might raise awkward 
family questions if 1 had him.” 

“Wouldn't it be fairer to toss up?” 
suggested thecaptain. “ OrI don't mind 
swopping Wally Wheatfield for him; if 
you really-—” 

Ranger laughed. 

“No, thank you, I draw the line at 
Wally. I wouldn't deprive you of him 
for the world. I suppose I must have 
this youngster. Let’s hear him sing 
first.” 

“Yes, lamb’s singing. Now, you two, 
one at a time. Who’s first ? Alphabetical 
order.” 

Ashby, with an inward groan, mounted 
the rostrum. If anything could have 
been more cruel than the noise which 
greeted his appearance, it was the dead 
silence which followed it. Fellows sat 
round, staring him out of countenance 
with critical faces, and rejoicing in his 
embarrassment. 

“What's the title?’ demanded some 
éne. 

“I don’t know any songs,” said Ashby 
presently, “and I can’t sing.” 

“Ho, ho! we've heard that before. 
Come, forge ahead.” 

“TI only know the words of one that 
my cou—somebody I know—sings, called 
the ‘ Vigil.” I don’t know the tune." 

“ That doesn’t matter—out with it.” 

So Ashby, pulling himself desperately 
together, plunged recklessly into the 
following appropriate ditty ; which, failing 
its proper tune, he manfully set at the top 
of his voice and with all the energy he 
was capable of, to the air of the “ Vicar 
of Bray "— 


The stealthy night creeps o'er the lea, 
‘My darling, haste away with me. 
Beloved, come ! see where I stand, 

With arms outstretched upon the strand. 


The night creeps on; my love is late; 
Oh love, my love, I wait, I wait; 

The soft wind sighs md crag and pine ; 
Haste, O my sweet! be mine, be mine! 


This spirited song, the last two lines of 
which were caught up as a chorus, fairly 
brought down the house; and Ashby, 
much to his surprise, found himself 
famous. He had no idea he could sing 
so well, or that the fellows would like 
the words as much as they seemed to do. 
| Yet, they cheered him and encored him, 
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and yelled the chorus till the roof almost 
fell in. 

“ Bravo,” shouted every one, the cap- 
tain himself included, as he descended 
from the table ; “ that’s a ripping song.” 

“That sends up the price of our fag, I 
fancy,” said Denton to hischum. “ Your 
young brother won't beat that.” © 

“Next man in,” shouted Wheatfield, 
hustling forward Fisher u. “ Now, kid, 
lamm it on and show them what you can 
do.” 

“Title! title!” cried the meeting. 

Now if truth must be told, Fisher 1 
had come to Fellsgarth determined that 
whatever else he failed in, he would make 
a hit at “lamb's singing.” He had 
made a careful calculation as to what sort 
of song would go down with the company 
and at the same time redeem his reputa- 
tion from all suspicion of greenness ; and 
he flattered himself he had hit upon the 
exact article. : 

“Oh,” said he, with an attempt at 
ofthand swagger, in response to the 
demand. “It’s a comic song, called ‘Oh 
no!?” 

It disconcerted him a little to see how 
seriously everybody settled down to listen, 
and how red his brother’s face turned as 
he took a back seat among the seniors. 
Never mind. Wait till they heard his song. 
That would fetch them ! 

He had carefully studied not only the 
song but the appropriate action. As he 
knew perfectly well, there is one in- 
variable attitude for a comic song. The 
head must be tilted a little to one side. 
One eyebrow must be raised and the 
opposite corner of the mouth turned 
down. One knee should be slightly bent; 
the first finger and thumb of one hand 
should rest gracefully in the waistcoat 
pocket, and the other hand should be free 
for gesture. 

All these points Fisher 1 attended to 
now as carefully as his nervousness would 
permit, and felt half amused at the thought 
of how comic the fellows must think him. 

“Do you—— ” he began. 

But at this point Ranger unfeelingly 
interrupted, and put the vocalist com- 
pletely out. 

“ Did you say ‘Oh no’ or ‘how now'?” 

“Oh no,” repeated the singer. 

“You mean h-o-w n-o-w ?” 

“Oh no; it’s o-h n-o.” 
“Thanks—sorry to interrupt. 
away.” 

Fisher tried to get himself back into 
attitude, and began again in a thin treble 
voice :-— 
Do you think I'm just as green as grass? 
Oh no! 
Do you take me for a silly ass? 
Oh no! 
Do you think I don't know A from B? 
Do you think I can’t tell he from she? 
Do you think I swallow all I sce? 
Oh no—not me! 


He was bewildered by the unearthly 
silence of his audience. No one stirred 
2 muscle except Wheatfield, who was 
apparently wiping away a tear. Was the 
song too deep for them, or perhaps he did 
not sing the words distinctly, or perhaps 


Fire 


they had laughed and he had not noticed ? » 


At any rate he would try the next verse, 
which was certain to amuse them. He 
looked as droll as he could, and by way 
of heightening the effect, stuck his two 
thuinbs into the armholes of his waist- 


coat and wagged his hands in time with 
the song. 
Do you think I He abed all day ? 
Oh no! 
Do you guess I skate on ice in May? 
Oh no! 
Do you think I can't tell what is what ? 
Do you think I don't know pepper's hot ? 
Or whereabouts my i's to dot? 
Oh no, no rot! 


As he concluded, Fisher 11 summoned 
up enough resolution to shake his head 
and lay one finger to his nose in the 
most approved style of comedy, and then 
awaited the result. 

Fellows apparently did not take in that 
the song was at an end, for they neither 
cheered nor smiled. So Fisher 11 made 
an elaborate bow to show it was all over. 
The result was the same. <A gloomy 
silence prevailed, in the midst of which 
the singer, never more perplexed in his 
life, descended from the table and pro- 
ceeded to look out for the congratulations 
of his admirers. 

“ Beautiful song,” said Wally, still 
mopping his face. ‘I never thought I 
could be so touched by anything. We 
generally get comic songs on first night.” 

“ This is a comic one ” said Fisher 11. 

“Go on,” said Wheatfield; “tell that 
to D'Arcy here—he’ll believe you—eh, 
D’Arcy?” D'Arcy looked mysterious. 

“It's np laughing matter, young 
Wheatfield,” said he, in a loud whisper, 
evidently intended for the eager ears of 
Fisher m1. “I heard Yorke just now ask 
Denton if he thought Fisher’s minor was 
all there. Denton seemed quite cut up, and 


; said he hadn’t known it before, but it 


must be a great family trouble to the 
Fishers. It accounted for Fisher 1’s fre- 
quent low spirits. “ You know,” continued 
D'Arcy confidentially, “I can’t help my- 
self thinking it’s a little rough on Fisher 1 
‘for his people to send a minor who's 
afflicted like this to Fellsgarth. They might 
at least have put him on the Modern side. 
He'd have been better understood there.” 

This speech Fisher 11 listened to with 
growing perplexity. Was D’Arcy in jest 
or earnest ? He seemed to be in earnest, 
and the serious faces of his listeners 
looked like it too. Had the captain really 
made that remark to Denton? Suppose 
there was something in it! Suppose, 
without his knowing, he was really a little 
queer in his head! His people might have 
told him of it. And Fisher 1, his brother 
-~even he hadn't heard of it! Oh dear! 
oh dear! How was he ever to recover 
-his reputation for sanity? Whatever in- 
duced him to sing that song? 

Poor Fisher m devoutly wished him- 
self home again within reach of his 
mother’s soothing voice and his sisters’ 
smiles. They understood him. These 
fellows didn’t. They knew he was not an 
idiot. These fellows didn't. 

Further reflection was cut short by 4 
loud call to order and cheers, as Yorke, 
the captain, rose to his feet. 

Every one liked Yorke. As captain of 
the school even the Moderns looked up 
| to him, and were forced to admit that he 
was a credit to Fellagarth. In Wakefield's, 
his own house, he was naturally an idol. 
Prodigious stories were afloat as to his 
wisdom and his prowess. Examiners 
were reported to have rent their clothes 


in despair at his answers ; and at football, 
| rumour had it that once, in one of the out- 


matches against Ridgmoor, he had run 
the ball down the field with six of the 
other side on his back, and finished up 
with a drop at the goal from thirty yards. 

But his popularity in his own houso 
depended less on these exploits than on 
his general good nature and incorruptible 
fairness. He scorned to hit an opponent 
when he was down, and yet he would 
knock down a fr'cnd as soon as a foe if 
the credit of the .chool required it. Tho 
one drawback to his character in the eyes 
of certain of his fellow prefects and others 
at Wakefield’s was that in the standing 
feud between Classics and Moderns he 
would take no part. He demanded the 
allegiance of all parties on behalf of the 
school, and if any man refused it, Yorke 
was the sort of person who would make 
it his business to know the reason why. 

Now as he got up and waited for the 
cheers to cease, no one could deny that 
he wasn't as fine a captain as Wakefield’s 
could expect to see for many aday. And 
for the first time some of those who even 
feared him realised with a qualm that 
this was the last “first night” on which 
he would be there to make the usual 
speech. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “we are all 
glad to be back in the old place (cheers). 
At any rate I am (loud cheers). On first 
night, as you know, we always combino 
business with pleasure. We have just had 
the pleasure (laughter, in the midst of 
which Fisher m pricked up his ears and 
wondered if his song wasn't going to be ap- 
preciated afterall). Thelambs have bloated 
and done their level best, I'm sure (renewed 
laughter, and cries of “How now?”). 
Now for the business. Gentlemen, tho 
house clubs demand your support. (Fisher 
1r turned deadly green as he remembered 
the Modern boy and his half-crown. He 
looked round wildly for Ashby, but Ashby 
was standing between Wally and D'Arcy, 
and the proximity was not encouraging 
for Fisher’s purpose. The idea occurred 
to him of appealing to his brother. But 
Fisher 1, pen in hand, sat at the receipt 
of custom, and he dare not approach.) 
“We hope there will be no shirking. 
Every fellow in the house is expected to 
back up the clubs. If the house clubs aro 
not kept up to the mark, the school clubs 
are sure to go down (cheers). We don't 
ask much. The seniors pay 5s., the middlo 
boys 3s. 6d., and the juniors 2s. Gd. 
(Fisher 11 glanced frantically in the 
direction of the door, and began to edge 
that way.) Now, gentlemen, one word 
more. You know, last term, there was s 
lot of bad blood between Classics and 
Moderns (great cheers and three groans 
for the Moderns). Of course it’s open to 
any idiot who likes to make a fool of 
himself, and quarrel with anybody he likes. 
He’s welcome to do it up to a certain 
point, if it gives him pleasure. But I 
want to say this (and I'd say it if tho 
whole of the school was here), that if 
these rows once begin to interfere with 
the honour of the school in sports or any- 
thing else, as they nearly did last term, 
the fellows who indulge in them will be 
dropped on pretty heavily, no matter what 
side or what house they belong to.” 

The captain looked so uncommonly 
like meaning what he said, that D’Arey, 
who had already made an appointment 
to fight Lickford, a Modern boy, at the 
Three Oaks before breakfast to-morrow, 
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quailed under his eye, and wondered if he 
could with dignity “ scratch ” the engage- 
ment. 

A general movement towards the table 
at which Fisher 1 sat with his pen and 
account -book followed the captain's 
speech. Of all the company present, only 
one failed to enrol himself. He was a 
new boy called Fisher 1, who, evidently 
worn out by the fatigues of the day and 
unversed in the etiquette of first night, 
had sought the dame at a somewhat 
early hour, and received her permission 
to go to bed. 

Such at least was that lady's version 
when Fisher 1, having missed his minor, 
made inquiries respecting his absence. 


GEORGE FREEBORN : 


“ Best thing he could do, to make him- 
self scaree, after such a performance,” 
said the elder brother to Denton w ho 
accompanied him. 

“Yes, indeed, I envy Ranger his fag. 
It's a lucky thing we bagged the other 
one in time.” 

“The young donkey couldn’t be in 
better hands,” said Fisher; “ but I say, 
Den, didn’t the captain come down rather 
heavy with his thunder to-night? What 
does it all mean?” 

“ Rows, I expect,” said Denton. “He's 
not going to stand what went on last term, 
and I’m jolly glad of it. We must back 
him up.” 

“If he means I’m not to feel inclined { 


to kick Dangle whenever I see him, I 
can’t promise him much.” 

“Dangle’s a good quarter-mile man, 
and a good long-stop. If your kicking 
him prevents his playing for the school, 
you'll have to mind your eye, my boy. 
That’s what he means.” 

“Oh!” grunted Fisher 1, “I suppose 
the rows will begin to-morrow, when we 
elect the officers for the school clubs. 
Those fellows are sure to want to stick 
their own men in.” 

“At any rate you’re safe enough for 
treasurer, old man. But come, I’m dead 
sleepy, to-night. Time enough for rows 
to-morrow and the next day.” 

(To be continued.) 


OF AURORA ISLAND. 


By Rev. A. BAKER, M.A., BN. 


SAILOR, EXILE, AND FIRST PARSON 


CHAPTER XVII.—AFRICA’S SUNNY FOUNTAINS AND INDIA’S CORAL STRAND—I DETERMINE TO GO TO EOS—CALLAO AGAIN—I MEET 
AN OLD FRIEND, AND WE AGREE ONCE MORE TO BE SHIPMATES TOGETHER. 


AT™ my mother’s death the house in 

which she had lived was shut up, 
the farm being left in charge of Ezra and 
his wife as before. I found myself possessed 
of a few hundred pounds, part of which I 
invested in merchandise, and therewith 
made two voyages to Sierra Leone and 
back. These voyages I have good reason 
to remember, since in one of them only 
four persons survived out of a crew of 
nineteen, the rest being the victims of a 
terrible epidemic of fever which pre- 
vailed at the time; while in the second 
voyage I had the ill-fortune to lose 
all the money that I had invested, thus 
reducing my capital to so small a sum 
that the interest which it produced was 
scarcely sufficient to keep me in bread 
and cheese. 

Never had I felt so despairing. I had 
fought hard and hazarded my life upon 
many occasions in the cause of a country 
which, so far from recognising my claims 
upon it, refused even to give me the pay 
which was my just due. I was suffering 
from love, to which, alas! there could be 
no response ; I was all but friendless, soli- 
tary, poor, and unknown. The thought 
grew upon me that, come what might, I 
must shake myself free from the hard 
unsympathetic world in which I was 
-struggling to live, and begin afresh amid 
new faces and new scenes. In England, 
-at least, my chances of happiness seemed 
but small. 

I have spoken of Eos already. This 
‘island with its romantic history had al- 
ways an inexpressible fascination for me ; 
and now, curiously enough, the captain of 
the vessel in which I had made the first 
of the two voyages to Sierra Leone was 
one who had on several occasions visited 
Eos. He was never weary of telling the 
story of his welcome there; how every 
man in the community had vied with his 
neighbour in showing them every possible 
kindness; how contentedly they lived, 
though cut off completely from the world 
around them, save for the visits of occa- 
sional ships, sometimes only two or three 
touching at the island in the course of the 
year. He told me with what loyalty the 


islanders submitted themselves to their 
venerable chief, Adam Goode, the last | 
survivor of the original shipwrecked crew. | 
He had taught himself to read from the 
one Bible and Prayer-book saved from the 
wreck, and had rekindled and kept alive 
the Christian faith in the hearts of the 
people, and had trained the rapidly in- | 
creasing family in the path of virtue. He 
was the apostle of his adopted country ; 
and though an unlearned and ignorant 
man, and one whose character in the past 
had been by no means commendable, he 
had yet lived to do a great and good work, 
and win for himself the respect and grati- 
tude of a large posterity. 

What a harsh judgment the world would , 
have passed upon such a determination as 
mine, had it cared to trouble itself in the 
least degree with my concerns! How it 
would have ridiculed the bare idea of a 
young man like myself, hardly as yet in 
the prime of life, deliberately choosing 
voluntary exile, and making a voyage of 
many thousands of miles in search of an 
Arcadian existence in one of the smallest | 
and most remote of English colonies! | 
With what supercilious pity should I have | 
been dismissed from their thoughts by the , 

i 
| 


young men of the day as a lunatic, and 
by their elders as either a ne’er-do-well or 
a fool! But seeing that my frail bark 
was fairly floated on the troublous sea of 
life, and seeing that I neither knocked at 
the doors of its workhouses nor its gaols, 
the world went on with its business and | 
its pleasure, and left me once more to take | 
an affectionate farewell of Ezra and his 
wife, who never ceased to believe and to 
avow that I should settle down some- 
where and better myself in time. 

I was not able to carry out my idea 
immediately, but tnere intervened between 
this time and the day when I landed at 
Eos a period of about four years which | 
were occupied by long trading voyages. | 
I spent a considerable portion of this | 
period in India, which country, so vast in 
its resources, so abundant in its wealth, 
and teeming with a population so intelli- 
gent and industrious, filled me with inces- 
sant admiration, so that I marvelled more | 


than ever at the splendid achievements of 
my countrymen. But time and space 
forbid me to dwell at length on this pari 
of my history, except so far as to observe 
that I have always looked upon it as 4 
great privilege to have seen something ci 
the East Indies, as well as of other 
countries less important in the eyes ot 
Englishmen. : 
Suffice it then to say that in the 
early part of the year 1828 I found mysel! 
once more at Callao. It was with mingle< 


; feelings that I watched from the deck o' 


the ship the well-remembered features 0 
the harbour, as they opened out befor 
me. Here had we taken up our bille! 
when I first visited Callao; here had wi 
anchored with springs on our cables befor: 
the action of Feb. 29, 1820; yonder wa 
the very point where the shipwreck ha 
taken place, and doubtless the ribs of thi 
ship were yet being lashed by the breaker: 
and the seaweed, in dank luxuriance, wa 
clinging like grave-clothes to her shattere: 
frame; and there, in the distance, unde 
the batteries, lay a smart man-of-wa! 
which, but for the stars and stripes flutte: 
ing at her peak, might have been take 
for the Esmeralda herself, riding at anchc 
in blissful ignorance of the fate which wi 
swiftly to overtake her. 

How this feeling of curiosity was ix 
tensified when I stepped on shore may | 
easily imagined. There were the batterii 
on which I had worked in chains amor 
gangs of convicts; the prison, with tl 
very window of the cell in which I bi 
been eonfined, whereat I sometim 
thought that I could discern the ema 
ated features of another occupant. A fri 
man, I often passed and repassed 1! 
square which had been the scene of n 
degradation and toil, and marked 1! 
traces of the accident which had procur 
me my freedom in the charred remains 
the arsenal, which had not been repair 
from want of funds. Nay more, in a sha 
attack of fever I called in by ehance t! 
very physician who had involuntari 
forthered my escape. He did not rece 
nise me, but I could not resist discover 
myself to him, and I had frequently u 
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sleasure of enjoying his hospitality during 
ny stay at Callao. 3 J 

But months passed by, and I became 
nereasingly anxious to carry out my 
lesign; may little capital was fast decreas- 
ng, under the exorbitant charges at that 
ime prevailing in Peru; my stock of 
‘lothes too was wearing out, and I could 
1ot replace them save with articles vastl: 
nferior at about treble the price. Still, 


je some months no opportunity offered 
Self, no one seemed willing to touch 
| Eos. But at last a chance came, quite 
hexpectedly, involving nothing less than 
te falling in with my old friend Boaz 
loomer. 

I was wandering one day up and down 
te wharves at Callao, making fruitless 
iquiries of this person and that as to 
hhether any vessel was likely to touch at 
‘os, when I heard a cheery voice behind 
:e, “Hullo! George Freeborn, I say, 
here away now ?” 

The accent was unmistakable, and my 
rst impulse was to rush into the arms of 
1y¥ old friend and deliverer; but I con- 
mted myself with a good honest English 
vip of his horny hand, and then, linking 
is arm within mine, he drew me along 
ith him, asking a hundred questions as 


» where I had been, and what I had been © 


ding since we parted last at Valparaiso. 
“And how have you been?” said I 
t last, when I could get in a word. 


“Well, rather shaky, my boy, rather 
shaky; I ain't so young as I was, not by 
a goodish bit. I’ve got the rheumatiz 
too, like that there old Mayflower; poor 
old craft, she’s gone to be broke up at 
last, and I reckon I shan’t be many tides 
arter ’er. It’s astonishin’ ’ow soon a man 
runs through the alphabet of life, and 
comes to the z’s, the unknown quantities, 
and the y's, the years that have sped so 
fast ; it’s a | 
comfort, how- 
ever, to re- 
member that 
z stands for 
Zion.” 
Irallied him 
on his de- 
spondent 
frame of mind, 
but he shook 
his head, and 
continued sad- 
ly, “No, my 
boy, I know 
I am_ booked 
for the next 
world ; arter’ 
fifty years o’ | 
sea work the 


old craft's | 
wore out en- | 
tire The | 
doctors can 
patch up an 
old ‘ulk, and 


make ’er last | 


a few months 


longer, but I 
never knowed 
one as could 
mend a wore- 
| out ‘eart; and 
thai vhat’s the 
matter with me. 
It’s a great 
merey as I 
| knows it; I 
may go any 


time; they say 

as the anchors ‘ll most likely part on a 
sudden. So all I’ve got todo is to get 
ready for that long voyage. But where 
away now, my boy ?”” 

I detailed to him my plans. 

“ Well,” replied he, dubiously scratching 
| his head; “I don't reckon much of your 
chance; there ain't a ship calling at that 
| place once in a blue moon. I've ’cerd it's 
a nice little place too, and that the folks 
there are uncommon ‘omely and pleasant 


to deal with. But why not fit out a little 
bit of a cutter or ketch, and navigate 'er 
yourself? As far as I can see it’s your 
only chance, and if the idea takes your 
fancy, I don’t know as I won't go along 
with you. I ‘aven’t got long to live, and 
I may as well die on the sea or among 
good people—they’re scarce enough ’ere, 
any’ow.” 

He stood for a moment or two in deep 
thought; and a glance at his weather- 
beaten countenance was quite enough to 
assure me that what he said about himself 
Was true. 

“TI have it,’ he exclaimed at last; 
and without another word he drew me 
along with him to a distant shipbuilding 
yard, at one of the jetties belonging to 
which a little cutter was made fast, the 
owner of which had recently died, and 
left this property to be disposed of by his 
executors. 

“ Look there, now,” said Boaz; “if that 
ain’t just the ticket, I’m certain I don't 
know what is. There’s a little beauty; a 
cutter yacht, eighteen tons burden, well 
found in ‘everything, and as snug a little 
craft as ever skipped across the water. 
You and I ’as weathered a storm or two 


| in company, my son, and if that craft 


and the South-East Trades don’t carry us 
safely over to Eos, I’m a Dutchman.” 

In a week from that date I became the 
master, and part owner of the Firefly, 
which we rechristened the Isabel, and we 


| were hard at work fitting her out for her 


new venture. Boaz made himself in- 


“* My old friend and deliverer.” 


finitely useful in generally superintending 
the work, making a thousand suggestions 
for our mutual comfort, and liberally 
sharing in the expense. 

“And mind, my boy,” said he, “ after 
religion ’ealth’s the first consideration; 
so be sure not to let me forgit the tartar 
emetic and the calomel.” 


(To be continued , 
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CHAPTER VII.—THE CAPTURE OF BHE “ SWALLOW-TAIL.” 


N wonder Dr. Drysdust felt young 

again. For him the year comprised 
but five months, from May to Septeimber. 
These are the butterfly months. Time 
was when he had passed the winter 
chrysalis-seeking; but his eyesight was 
not what it had been, and he had 
long given it up. 
feared that he must give up butterfly 
hunting also. It was so very annoying 
when he had stalked a fancied “ Black- 
veined White,” the rare Aporia Crategi, 
to its resting-place on a flower and cap- 
tured it, to find it metamorphosed into a 
eommon Pieris Brassica, the butterfly 
of the kitchen garden and the London 
squares. It was vexing to tramp about 


tor hours and not even see a butterfly, . 


when he knew that there were scores 


within a few yards of him. His eyesight , 
was so dim that he really could not dis- ; 


cern a butterfly unless it were on the 
wing and pretty close to his nose. ,Of 
course, when he knew its exact position, 
the difficulty did not exist. 

But now he was young again. He had 


six pairs of young eyes to assist his vision, | 


and six pairs of young legs to aid him in 
running the butterflies to flower. For the 
services thus rendered he threw aside his 
scientific jargon and told them a great 
deal of what he knew about butterflies in 
plain, homely language. He enjoyed 
himself thoroughly, and so did his com- 
panions. 

They captured an orange-tipped “Wood 
Lady” in a riding close to Heyward's 
Hill, and a “ Wood Argus” on the fringe 
of the wood. A rush through the bram- 
bles and furze on the adjacent common, 
in which Frank Brown, carried away by 
the excitement of his companions, joined, 
regardless of his clothes, resulted in the 
capture of a beautiful “Silver-washed Fri- 
tillary.” 

Then Funibois inadvertently captured 
f prize—a rather small brown and orange 
butterfly that appeared to have been in 
the butterfly wars. : 

“Ts this thing worth having, sir?” its 
captor asked the ancient entomologist. 
“It looks as if it had been fighting and 
got the worst of it. Its wings are quite 
ragged.” 

Dr. Drysdust took the ragged-winged 
butterfly eagerly in his hand. 

“A thing, do you call it?’ he cried. 
“It is a Grapta, C. Album, a very rare 
*Comma,’ to give it its English name. 
I would rather have it than two ‘ Purple 
Emperors.’ ”’ 

“Tt is yours, 
promptly. 

The “Dingy Skipper" was delighted. 
It was really very pleasant to have six 
sharp-eyed collectors at his beck and call, 


sir,” said Funibois, 


who, when either of them captured a | 
| that all the caterpillars in what has 


treasure, would say “It is yours, sir,”’ 
“nd think no more about it. He trans- 
red the “Comma” to a travelling box 


And of late he had | 


with eager, trembling fingers, and treated 
himself to an enormous pinch of snuff. 

“ Now, boys,” he said,.“I am going to 
tell you a secret. Did you ever hear of 
the Machaon? No? Not by that name, 


I suppose. It is in your book, Arundel. ; 


Look for the Papilio Machaon, the Swal- 
low-tailed Butterfly.” 

Jack hurriedly turned the pages until 
he came to the illustration asked for. It 
represented a very beautiful butterfly of 
a creamy yellow ground tint, banded with 
black. The black bands on the front 
wings were powdered with yellow; those 
orf the hind wings with blue; in addition, 
two red “eyes.” But the butterfly’s chief 
beauty, from the “ Dingy Skipper’s ” point 
of view, was its shape. The hind wings 
were elongated like the tail of a swallow. 
Hence its name. 

“That's it! That's the Machaon!/" 
cried Dr. Drysdust, “and I know where 
it is to be found alive. I know a famous 
haunt of the ‘Swallow-tail.’ If I tell you 
—if I take you, and specimens are still 
there, will you promise not to take more 
than two, and not to visit it again this 
season unless in my company ?”’ 

The boys gave the required promise at 
once. 

Crafty “ Dingy Skipper ”’! 

“T haven't visited it for several years,” 
he went on. “ The last time I caught two 
specimens and a bad attack of rheumatism. 
Lhave the specimens in a cabinet at home, 
and I carry the rheumatism about with 
me. Ha, ha, ha!” 

Dr. Drysdust always laughed at his own 


' jokes. It was a peculiarity of his 
personality, as Funibois might have 
said. 


“Fear of rheumatism has kept me 
away. I dare not get my feet wet. I 
suppose wet feet have no terrors for you 
youngsters ?” 

All save Frank Brown answered “ No.” 


Frank looked at his patent leathers and ; 


said nothing. 

“Then we'll call round and see if a 
Machaon is at home,” said the ancient 
one, leading the way across the common. 

Presently they came to a patch of 
marshy ground some six acres in extent, 
covered with bulrushes, reeds, and occa- 
sional patches of marsh marigolds. 

“This is the place; this is the 
Machaon’s home. We will walk round 


it, and you must keep a sharp look- | 


out.”” 


Dr. Drysdust led the little army of | 


butterfly hunters half-way round the bog, 
it was nothing else, without a halt. 
Apparently the visit was paid in an un- 
lucky hour. No“ Swallow-tails” appeared 
to be at home. Perhaps, as is frequently 
the case, they had deserted the spot, or 
become extinct, there. It often happens 
en 
a famous haunt of some particular butter- 
fly find graves in the stomachs of a swarm 


of hungry birds, when of course no butter- 
flies are forthcoming. Dr. Drysdust was 
a little disappointed. He had counted on 
at least one specimen. 

“T am afraid it is of no use to go 
further,” he said. ‘They must have left 
their old haunt.” 

Hardly had he spoken when Jack 
caught sight of a yellowish butterfly 
perched on a bulrush, and cried out. 

“Where is it? Where is it?” 
“ Dingy Skipper "’ eagerly asked. 

Jack pointed out the specimen, on the 
opposite side of a pool of water. 

“ There it is, sir; but I hardly see how 
it is to be got at.” 

“It must be got at. It’s a Machaon. 
Why, dear me, when I was a young man 
I thought nothing of swimming across a 
river in my clothes after a good thing. 
Let us hold a council of war, boys; a 
council of war.” 

In courts martial and war councils the 
younger officers often speak first. In Dr. 
Drysdust’s council the talking was all 
done by one whose age almost equalled 
the aggregated ages of all the others. In 
short, Dr. Drysdust did it all. 

“It must be approached from two sides. 
You boy—what do they call you— 
Funibois? Very funny name. Take off 
your shoes and stockings and go to the 
right with my net. You, Arundel, do the 
same and go to the left. Let the boy 
that’s behind the Machaon strike first. 
If it flies away, follow it; the water and 
mud together are not more than two feet 
deep anywhere. I ought to know. I 
have been all over the marsh—over 
almost every inch of it. Dare not do it 
Rows on sorry 0 ee 

nd this was what the “ Dingy Skipper" 
called a council of war. a Far 

Nothing loth, Jack and Funibois took 


the 


| off their boots and socks, and rolled thei: 


trousers up above their knees. Thus pre 
pared, they waded to the attack, anxiousl; 
watched by the “ Dingy Skipper” ani 
their companions. 

The “ Swallow-tail” shifted its positio 
once or twice, and fluttered a few yard 
further away; but, poor thing! it did no 
dream of danger in its watery fastnes 
among the bulrushes. 

As its head was towards Funibois, Jac! 
approached it to strike first. He raised hi 
net, and the next moment the “ Swallow 
tail’ was a prisoner. Two minutes late 
* was sale in one of pe Dryedust’s col 
lecting boxes, dead and securely pi 
the cork bottom. f eee 

“TI never remember such a i 
day’s sport,’ chuckled the oid hae 
“When is your next half holiday 
Saturday? You must come to see ni 
and we will try somewhere else. [I sha! 
write to Dr. Hardridge to-morrow, s 
mind you come.” 

From the marsh they ret 
Heyward’s Hill, where Tim Senet 
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“Tiger-moth " beneath a yew tree. He 
did not stow it away in a bait can, nor 
did Sapington use his curling irons upon 
it. Jack took charge of it. 

At the foot of the hill Jack caught a 
pretty little “Adonis Blue”; and as it 
was now time to return to the Abbey they 
parted company with the delighted Dr. 
Drysdust, and made the best of their way 
home, thoroughly well satisfied with the 
result of their butterfly hunt. Of course 
the specimens were placed on exhibition 
in Jack’s study, and of course nearly every 
boy in the school came to see them. 
Among the visitors were Dr. Hardridge 
and Mr. Stoneleigh, who both expressed 
their pleasure at the discrimination and 
right feeling manifested by the compara- 
«ively few butterflies captured. No two 
were alike, but all were rare. 

“T was afraid,” said the Doctor, “that 
you would have taken a large number of 
butterflies of the same kinds. I am very 
glad to see that you have not done so.” 

It was rather odd that the Mugginses 
major and minor did not visit Jack’s 
study, more especially as they had assis- 
ted to capture one of the specimens. It 
was odder still that they were not missed. 
[t must not be supposed that their pre- 
sence was desired, but Muggins major had 
his finger in every pie, and his absence 
om the study was really remarkable. 
However, nobody was aware that they 
1a] not reached the Abbey until Tim took 
t into his head to call upon them to see 
vhat, if any, specimens they had brought 
tome, and found the oak “sported.” 
Then he remembered that he had not 
een them since they walked off by the 
ramble thicket near Heyward’s Hill. 

Six p.wt. was the tea hour on Wednes- 
lay afternoons. They were not at tea. 
‘he Abbey clock struck seven. The 
fugginses had not arrived. Eight pealed 
ut. No Muggins major, and no minor 
ither. 

Jack was appealed to and advised that 
{r. Stoneleigh be informed. The advice 


‘asacted upon. The head master waited 
alf an hour and then told Dr. Hard- 
dge. 

“Dear me! Very extraordinary!” 


claimed the Doctor. “ Where can they 
22 They can’t be lost.” 


The idea was rather absurd. The 


Abbey boys were allowed to ramble where 
they would on half holidays, on the under- 
standing that if any boy got into mischief 
his liberty would be curtailed. Conse- 
quently the brothers Muggins knew the 
country for miles around. No, they could 
not be lost. 

At nine o’clock the Doctor sent out Mr. 
Stoneleigh and an usher to seek for the 
missing boys. At half-past nine he went 
himself, taking with him Jack and Funi- 
bois as guides. 

At ten they met the brothers Muggins 
in the custody of Mr. Stoneleigh and 
the usher, coming fron? the direction of 
Heyward’s Hill. The Doctor was very 
angry and demanded an immediate expla- 
nation. 7 

“Tell your tale as you told it to me,” 
said the heed master. 

Thus appéaled to, Muggins major stated 
that he had left Dr. Drysdust and party 
because he wished to capture some butter- 
flies for himself, and had taken his brother 
with him; that he had caught a dozen 
beauties—-Muggins major always spoke in 
the first person singular—and was chasing 
a lovely “ Blue’? when a man came up 
with two dogs and marched him off to a 
farmhouse, where he took his specimens 
from him and threw them in the fire, 
broke his butterfly net, and afterwards 
locked him and his brother im the barn 
until half-past nine, when he let them out, 
boxed their ears, and told them to get off 
home. He did not know the man, and 
he did not think he could find the farm- 
house if he tried. 

“That’s not good enough,” whispered 
Funibois to Jack. “Mug knows pretty 
nearly every farmhouse within ten miles, 
and he couldn't walk ten miles in half an 
hour.” 

During Muggins major's recital of his 
grievances Mr. Stoneleigh smiled several 
times. Ominous smiles for Muggins 
major! When it was ended he spoke. 

“There are several discrepancies be- 
tween this account and what he told me 
when I met him. I think, sir, it will be 
found that the brothers Muggins were 
trespassing on Mr. Fallowland’s mowing 
grass, which all the boys have been strictly 


enjoined not to do.” 
Alas for Muggins major’s veracity! 
Mr- Stoneleigh’s opinion was found to be 


(THE END.) 


ACROSS THE SNOW. 


By Ws. C. SuTHERLAND, M.A, 


well founded. Under cross-examination, 
Muggins minor broke down and confessed 
the truth. 

There were wails and wales in Alne 
Abbey that night. Dr. Hardridge believed 
in prompt punishment for offences. The 
boys who had gone to bed were disturbed, 
but not nearly so much as the Mugginses, 
major and minor! 

On the morrow, Jack asked Muggins 
major to visit his study and view the 
specimens. 

“Bother your butterflies!" was the 
impolite rejoinder ; “ I don’t care if I never 
see another as long as I live.” 

After this expression of opinion it was 
not to be expected that Muggins major 
would take any further steps to form an 
entomological collection, and as a matter 
of fact he did not do so. 

The “ Dingy Skipper”? did not keep his 
promise to the letter. He called upon Dr. 
Hardridge instead of writing to him. As 
a result, Jack, Funibois, Tim, Sapington, 
and the “ Extremes” visited Dr. Drysdust 
the following Saturday afternoon. . 

They went butterfly-hunting in company 
not once nor twice only, but at least 
a dozen times. The “ Dingy Skipper” 
showed the boys his collection, lectured 
upon it, and gave them many practical 
hints how to “set out,” display, and keep 
the butterflies. He taught them how to 
construct a handy cabinet of his own 
invention, and presented them with the 
materials, as well as all those specimens 
necessary to form a complete collection of 
British Butterflies which they were unable 
to capture in this their first s ason. 

The “ Dingy Skipper” prc ved himself 
the very reverse of ungrateful. 

In Dr. Hardridge’s drawing-room stands 
a cabinet of butterflies of very peculiar 
construction. It is ot ebony; is octagonal 
and ‘pyramidal in shape, 1.e. it has eight 
sides or faces, and is broader at the base 
than at the apex. It revolves on a per 
pendicular axis, so that any face of the 
cabinet may be brought immediately 
before those desirous to examine its con- 
tents; and it is attached to a table three 
feet high. 

It contains sixty-five British Butterflies, 
the collection of “ The Butterfly Hunters,” 
supplemented by specimens from Dr. 
Drysdust's own collection. 


Author of “A Highland Hero,” “ The Golden Eagle's Egg,” ete. 


AM very sorry for you, my boy, but I | 


must act according to my instruc- 
ms. You are to spend all your holidays 
re again, and your uncle hopes you will 
cept his decision in a proper spirit.” 
Thus spake Mr. Robertson, our head- 
aster, as I stood before him with down- 
st face and tears starting in my eyes. 
was a bitter disappointment to me, and 
d it not been for the utter lack of sym- 
thy in my master’s voice that belied 
3 words, I should have broken down 
ogether. 


CHAPTER I. 


In this same room, just six months ago, 
, & stormy scene had taken place between 
. us, and I had begged and prayed my 
master to override my uncle's harsh de- 
cision on that occasion, and permit me to 
go home for the holidays, to spend them 
with the only true friend I had—my mother. 

A stern, inflexible man was Mr. Robert- 
son; conscientious in the performance of 
his duty, and not to be moved from it by 
any entreaties whatever. 

I knew it would be useless to appeal to 
my uncle for a reversal of his unmerciful 


decision, and equally useless to ask Mr. 
Robertson to interfere. So I merely said, 
“Thank you, sir,” although I had not the 
faintest idea why I did so. 

I suppose it was an unconscious attempt 
at conciliation, for he had such a hard 
face, and at that particular moment looked 
unusually severe. 

So I suppressed a great lump in my 
throat, and furtively brushed away the 
tears from my face, as Mr. Robertson 
pointed to the Sloan, with tae words, “ You 
may join Fraser, Cam; . 

a . F [These 
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ARTISTIC STUDIES FOR BOYS OF TASTE. 


By various REPRESENTATIVE ARTISTS. 
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I.—Making for ‘Home, sweet Home." (Draven for the “Boy's Own Paper™ by Pal HARDY.) 


These tears were rather unmanly, you 
will say, for a fellow of sixteen. Well, 
perhaps, they were; but I had twice been 
cheated (as I ealled it) out of my holidays, 
had been away to school for the first time 
in my life for a whole year, and so far as 
I could see was likely to spend another 
year or years there in the same fashion. 

And then my mother and I had been 
such good friends. For years practically 


we were each other's sole society, and 
then an event occurred which drew us 
closer and closer together. | 
My father, Captain Campbell, of the 
Scottish Star of Dundee, had sailed away 
four years before for the Southern Seas, | 
and from that day to this nothing had 
been seen or heard of him. | 
When two years passed without any in- | 
telligence of the vessel, we sorrowfully | 


gave up all hope of its safety, ar 
mourned for a kind father, who, althou: 
he visited us only at long inter, 
always left us brighter and happier f 
his coming. 

We then removed to Casaich in 1) 
land of the Mackays, and there, as 
iad itis now some wites Straitene 
ived with my uncle, Mr. C. 2] 
Coulchalm Farm. ‘ ere 
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week, and friends visited each other from 
far and near. 
But January 7 had come, and I was 


One could scarcely imagine a greater | boarders—with one exception—and of 
contrast between two brothers than existed | me. i} 
between my father and my uncle. The The dreary month’s holidays at the end | 
one, jolly, frank, and generous, as good | of the summer I had spent in Monkton, | still within the walls of Monkton Aca- 
sailors usually are; the other, mean, sus- | compelled to do odd jobsin the house and | demy. All the boys had gone home for 
picious, and bad-tempered, as only the | garden for Mr. Robertson, and occasionally | their fortnight’s holiday—had gone gladly 
worst type of Highlanders can be. to make myself agreeable to his children, | and joyfully as boys who looked forward 
So we took up our abode with Uncle | who tried my temper and patience sorely. | for months to the delights of happy homes 
Murdoch, as we called him, and for a But I had looked forward to returning | and loving friends—and I was left alone! 


short time felt fairly at ease, although I 
could see my mother was pining sadly, in |j 
uncertainty as to my father's fate. 

Then Mr. Murdoch Campbell's cha- 7 
racter began to show itself in its true light, 
and forgetful of the many favours he had 
received in the past from my father, in- 
cluding loans of money that helped to 
tide over the bad times, when the sheep 
were dying in scores in the snowdrifts, he 
grudged helping, even for a few years, his 
brother’s son. 

At length, after much bickering and 
many quarrels, and after many refusals on 
my part to engage in menial work on his 
farm, it was arranged that I should go, 
for a year at least, to Monkton Academy, 
in Morayshire. 

But it was understood that I should 
come home (it is always home where 
one’s mother is) twice a year for the holi- 
days. 

Why I didn’t go home is explained by 
my uncle’s meanness, and his great dis- 


** Landing on his back, gave vent to a loud ‘ Ow! *’’—(See Chap. II.) 


like to me. to Coulchalm at the “Old New Year’s | Alone? Well, no. Another hapless boy, 
It was the old days of coaching in the | time” as a certainty. Bob Fraser, was in the same plight. He 
Highlands, when letters were few and far This peculiar title is bestowed by the | and I were great friends, attracted to each 


| 

between, and as my mother had been | Highlanders upon January 12, because | other more by common misfortune than by 
very ill ever since I left home, the few | according to the old style of reckoning that | similarity of disposition or sympathies. 

curt letters I received'from my uncle only | day begins the New Year. The custom | He had been four years in the school, 
intensified the great longing I had to see | of observing the Old New Year's Day is, | and had never left it for a single day's 
her. Then I must have been taken as | however, rapidly dying out, although, at | holiday since he first came. He hailed 
a pupil at Monkton Academy on the very | the time of whichI write, itnvas generally | from Fort Augustus or thereabouts, and 
lowest terms, for there was a great differ- | observed all over the Northern Highlands. | though he never alluded to his home it 
ence in the treatment of the rest of the The festivities of the season lasted for a | was well known in the school that he was 
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the victim of a stepmother’s wrath. He 
was a big fellow, two years my senior, 
with a weak but kindly disposed cast 
of countenance, and was so cowed by four 


years’ bullying and fetching and carrying, | 


that amongst his schoolfellows he was of 
no more account than a second-form boy. 

Leaving Mr. Robertson's study I went 
into the playground, a large plot of ground 
adjoining the schoolroom. At the far end 
a clump of young firs stood, and to it I 
directed my steps, that there without 
interruption I might reflect upon the state 
of my affairs. 

I found Fraser, to my surprise, there 
before me. He was lying on some dead 
brackens amongst the whins that grew 
on the outskirts of the trees. He seemed 
to have been in a very despondent mood, 
but brightened up on my approach. 

We sat a long time there and discussed 
our respective positions ; he in a resigned 
manner, I in very bittertones. We heard 
the teabell go, and so got up, feeling very 
cold, for the frost was setting in as the 
darkness fell. 

When we got into the house we found 
that Mr. Robertson and family had gone 
out, and that, therefore, we were to have 
tea alone in the boys’ dining-hall, where 
we sat at one end of a long table in the 
midst of gloom feebly dispelled at our 
end by the presence of a solitary candle. 
When tea was over there was nothing par- 
ticular to do, 80 we crept away to bed and 
after a few dismal remarks fell asleep. 

Next day we got permission to go out 
for a walk, but were warned in a grim way 
that we were not to stay out later than 
five o’clock. 

I was delighted at the prospect of a few 
hours’ liberty, as it would give me an 
opportunity of carrying into effect a long- 
cherished plan of mine. We would go to 
the mouth of the Lossie, whence we could 
get a view across the Moray Firth of the 
dear hills of the North. 

Why, it would be the next best thing to 
going home to see the hills, however 
distant, amongst which my friends kept 
wassail, and where hearts beat warmly 
though the snow lay deep and the frost 
se’ keen! 

So we set off for Lossiemouth shortly 
after midday. It was a tiring journey, 
however, for the snow was several inches 
deep, and we slipped about like one 
walking on soft sand. We thought we 
should never get to the end of the long 
straight road that led to the river’s mouth, 


and it was quite two hours before we 
came to the little fishing village built half 
by the river and half by the sea. 

We kept straight along the High Street 
and then turned to our left by the sea, 
when we followed the beach till we came 
to the rocks whereon the lighthouse 
stands. Then with the cold wind from 
| the sea blowing full in our faces, we 
looked away to the north where the 
highest peaks of Caithness were seen peep- 
ing over the lead-coloured waves, where the 
Ord pushed its blunt nose boldly into the 
Firth as if defying the angry sea, and the 
Sutherland hills, white from base to 
summit, rose tier upon tier till their tops 
disappeared in the banks of cloud that 
flecked the wintry sky. How my heart 
longed for the highlands! How it revolted 
from the bleak prospect of returning to 
Monkton Academy. 

I stood for a long time eagerly pointing ' 
out to Fraser the various hills, and de- 
scribing, as vividly as I could, the battles 
that were fought on them, the legends ' 
that hovered round them, and the clans 
that lived and died amongst them. 

To the west rose the Souters of Cro- 
marty, the guardian rocks of the entrance 
to the Cromarty Firth. 

As I looked, a wayward line of black 
smoke caught my attention. It came 
from a steamer that plied between Inver- 
gordon and a small town lying a few 
miles to the west of Lossie. It was run- | 
ning for the Souters, and was a quicker 
and cheaper route for the North than the | 
coach vid Inverness. 

How I wished I were on board the | 
Cabarfeidh (deerhorn) on my way to join | 
the coach at Invergordon, and then, 
heigho! for Cattu—the land of the 
Cattachs. | 

I noticed such a wistful look in my 
companion’s eyes that I felt I should like 
to take him with me—take him away 
from never-ceasing frowns and drudgery. 

But the wind was changing, and a few 
flakes of snow whirled about by the gusts 
warned us that it was time to be up and 
off. So we stumbled along the rocks 
until we came near the Lossie, and then 
we struck inwards. 

* The flakes were falling faster and | 
thicker now, and heavy clouds, obscuring 
the young moon, rendered our progress 
more difficult, as there was no dyke (stone 
wall) on one side of the road to prevent 
} us from straying on to the waste stony | 
land that bordered our path on the left. 


1 


It was after a long and hard tussle 
with the roads and darkness that we 
arrived at the Academy and found that 
tea was over long ago, and Mr. Robertson 
was awaiting our arrival in the library. 

In fear and trembling we ventured into 
his presence. % 

“Well, is this your idea of punctu- 
ality?’’ he said, while he regarded us 
sternly with his cold grey eyes. Fraser 
made no reply. He looked helplessly at 
the ceiling, while I could not keep my 
eyes off the master's chair, on the arms 
of which rested a long, thin cane. 

The headmaster took it up and ner- 
vously ran his hand along it, and kept 
bending it and twisting it restlessly while 
he waited for an answer to his question. 
Then I faltered out something to the effect 
that the rising storm and the darkness 
detained us; that we did not mean to be 
late, and that in short we were very sorry. 

A short silence ensued, and I could not 
help noticing how irregularly the shadows 
were cast by the candles that flickered 
and flared as the night wind stole in 
through the partly-opened door. 

A half-burnt log fell out of the grate 
and shot a shower of sparks out on the 
carpet. Mr. Robertson bent down and 
replaced it in the fireplace, snuffed the 
nearest candle, and said, as he looked at 
the cane in his hand: “I intended to 
make use of this to-night. I have changed 
my mind. You will both be confined to 
the house and playground for the rest of 
the holidays, and my future treatment 
of you will be determined by your own 
conduct. Go straight to bed now, and 
understand that you shall have no supper 
till school begins again.” 

Cold, trembling, and sick at heart, I 
got into bed. Fraser was a long time 
undressing, and just before he blew the 
light out he came to my bed and said : 

“ Man, Campbell, hoo graand it wud be 
to be in Casaich on Old New Year’s Day.” 

I started up at the suggestion, and said 
in a half whisper : 

“ How much money have you, Fraser ?”” 

“Not a farthing,” was the reply, and 
then I remembered that poor Fraser never 
had pocket-money, and that the other 
fellows used frequently to ask him how he 
intended spending his week's money. 

I had ten shillings in my trunk, and 
long after Fraser was asleep I lay think- 
ing what could be done with that amount 
of money. 

(To be continued.) 


T™ experiences which especially make 

Thoreau interesting to boys are his 
voyage on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers, 
his walk to Wachusett, his visit to the Maine 
Woods, and his life in a hut on the banks of 
Walden Pond. 

The week spent with his brother on the 
Concord and Merrimac was in a boat of 
their own making. Thoreau thus tells us 
about it: “Our boat, which had cost us 
a week’s labour in the spring, was in form 
like a fisherman’s dory, fifteen feet long by 
three and a half in breadth at the widest 
part, painted green below, with a border of 
‘ne —with reference to the two elements in 


A FAMOUS 


By J. Rocers REEs, : 
Author of “ The Pleasures of a Mook-worm,” ete, ete. 


PART III. 


which it was to spend its existence. It | 
had been loaded the evening before at our 
door, half a mile from the river, with pota- 
toes and melons, from a patch which we 
had cultivated, and a few utensils; and was 
provided with wheels, in order to be rolled 
around falls, as well as with two sets of oars, 
and several slender poles for shoving in 
shallow places, and also two masts, one of 
which served for a tent-pole at night; fora 
buffalo-skin was to be our bed, and a tent 
of cotton cloth our roof.” But for the ac- 
count of this week's excursion, full of all 
kinds of interest, we have no space at pre- 


sent. 


AMERICAN VAGABOND. 


Then as regards his tramp to Wachusett, 
he shall give in his own words a page de- 
scriptive of the kind of life then lived: “We 
read Virgil and Wordsworth in our tent, with 
new pleasure there, while waiting for a clearer 
atmosphere, nor did the weather prevent our 
appreciating the simple truth and beauty of 
Peter Bell :— 


And he had lain beside his asees 

On lofty Cheviot Hills! 

And he had trudged through Yorkshire dales, 
Among the rocks and winding scars; 

Where deep and low the hamlets lie 

Beneath their little patoh of aky 

And little lot of stars. 
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...« The blue berries which the mountain 
afforded, added to the milk we had brought, 
made our frugal supper, while for entertain- 
ment the even-song of the wood-thrush rung 
along the ridge. Our eyes rested on no 
painted ceiling nor carpeted hall, but on 
skies of nature’s painting, and hills and 
forests of her embroidery.” 

His visit to the Maine Woods was under- 
taken with the principal object of getting 
better acquainted with the Indians and their 
mode of life. On his way, learning that 
there were several wigwams not far distant 
on one of the Indian islands, he and his 
companion left their horse and waggon, and 
walked through the forest half a mile to the 
river, to procure a guide to the mountain. 
“Tt. was not,” he says, “until considerable 
search that we discovered their habitations— 
small huts, in a retired place, where the 
scenery was unusually soft and beautiful, 
and the shore skirted with pleasant meadows 
and graceful elms. We paddled ourselves 
across to the island-side in a canoe which 
we found on the shore. Near where we 
landed sat an Indian girl, ten or twelve 
years old, on a rock in the water in the sun 
washing and humming, or moaning a song 
meanwhile.” Thus commenced Thoreau’s 
study of Indian life during his visit to the 
Maine Woods. 


HOW TO BUILD A ROWING PUNT. 


But these tastes of wild life were not suf- 
ficient, and did not give him ample oppor- 
tunity for prolonged study of natural history. 
So, at last, after considerable thought on the 
matter, he purchased some timber which 
had been part of an Irishman’s shanty, and 
in March 1845 began to build his hut at 
Walden. Although, when completed, it had 
a somewhat outlandish appearance, its builder 
was satisfied and said of his work: “ There 
is some of the same fitness in a man’s build- 
ing his own house that there is in a bird’s 
building its own nest.” 

Speaking of Thoreau, James Russell Lowell 
says :—‘‘ His whole life was a rebuke of the 
waste and aimlessness of our American 
luxury, which is an abject enslavement to 
tawdry upholstery." Concerning his hermit 
life, Thoreau says simply: ‘‘ My purpose in 
going to Walden was not to live cheaply, nor 
to live dearly there, but to transact some 
private business with the fewest obstacles.” 

One part of his private business there, and 
the part he did with untiring energy, was to 
give personal assistance to more than one 
slave escaping from bondage to seek freedom 
in the direction of the North Star. His hut 
was open to the fugitive of this kind, and 
this was no trifle, for some few years after- 
wards John Brown was hanged for helping 
such runaways. 


By H. F. Hospen, 


Thoreau has made for us a very interest- 
ing book out of his experiences at Walden, 
and in the very first chapter he says: ‘‘ When 
I wrote the following pages, or rather the 
bulk of them, I lived alone in the woods, a 
mile from any neighbour, in a house which 
I had built myself on the shore of Walden 
Pond, in Concord, Massachusetts, and earned 
my living by the labour of my hands only.” 

The object of these short papers is to show 
all who love outdoor life and natural history, 
where they may find much to their taste set 
forth in a thoroughly interesting manner. I 
need hardly say that many of Thoreau’s ideas 
are wild and of no practical value in these 
later days, especially in England ; but with 
all this he was a man who kept his eyes open 
and loved in a genuine manner the birds and 
beasts of the fields and woods. 

If any one’s curiosity has been aroused by 
these pages, and he should wish to know more 
about the man and his ways of life, he can- 
not, I think, do better than consult “ Thoreau, 
his Life and Aims,” by H. A. Page; “ Henry 
D. Thoreau,” by F. B. Sanborn, in the 
American Men of Letters Series; and 
Thoreau’s own works, especially his “ Wal- 
den,” and “A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimac Rivers,”’ both of which are now to 
be obtained in an inexpensive form. 

(THE END.) 


Author of The Boy's Own Model Locomotter,” * Boy's Owen Marine Engine,” ele. ee 


zz next thing will be to put in the cross | side plank, with cc, the screws recessed | 


timbers which bind her together and also 
carry the flooring. 

Use the pine battens 8 inches by 1 

for these; ibe two upper edges should be 


Fig. 9. 


chamfered off as shown in Fig. 9 at a in 
section. 

This makes them look neater without 
taking from their strength ; the two ends must 
also be cut at the recessary angle to fit the 
sides of punt, as at B. 

‘This angle can be obtained by the bevel, 
and every one of these timbers will have a 
slightly different angle, so each should be cut 
separately and fitted in place before cutting 
out the next. 

They should be spaced about eight inches 
and a half apart; you will require sixteen of 
them, arranged as at Fig. 10, having two 
together at the angles 4 and 8 formed by the 
rise in the floor both forward and aft. 

These should be secured in place by two 
serews at each end, using the inch and a half 
crews for this. The best plan is to make two 
dots on the outside of punt for the position 
of screws, then drill two holes right through 
with the & drill, and then with the ¥ coun- 
tersink the hole about halfway down to allow 
the point of screws to enter well into and 
take a good hold of the cross timbers. 

Fig. 11 shows my meaning, in which a is 
the end of a cross timber, and B the edge of 


PART II. 


halfway. 
These bars should fit accurately at the 
shoulder, and when ready place them in posi- 


Fig. 10. 


tion as at a, and with a fine bradawl make a 
small hole for the point of screw to enter, and 
then screw up as tight as it is possible to 
+ get it. 5 


The screw will force a passage for itself 
without any further hole being made for it, 
and will hold much firmer that way. 


Fig. 11. 


The first cross timbers to screw in position 
are those at a and s, Fig. 10, while those at 
the extreme ends, cp, may be left until after 
all the others have been secured, when the 
framework will be sufficiently firm to allow 
of being lifted on to the boxes or supports, so 
that you may get at them more easily. These 
end timbers should be in the position of a, 
Fig. 12, and when these are fixed you can 


-B 2 ia) 


A 


Fig. 12. 


turn the frame-of the punt right side up, 
while you screw in the bearers B and p at 
each end to support the decking. 

The beam 8, you will observe, is on edge to 
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give extra strength, and should be cut long 
enough to allow of recessing the ends about 
@ quarter of an inch into the mahogany 
side, which will then take the downward 
strain off the screws, 


as at a, Fig. 18, which is 


Fig. 18. 


drawn as if transparent to show the mortice. 
The short deck at the after end we intend 
closing in as a cupboard for lunch basket, &c., 
and if you place the support 8 eighteen inches 
from the end, it will leave plenty of space for 
& commodious locker. The corresponding 
beam 8 at the forward end should be fixed 


one foot ten inches inwards, ard the bottom - 


Fig. 14, 


edge cut to the shape of Fig. 14. It looks 
better than a straight line, and does not take 
away from the strength much. 

You will also require a small extra support, 
c, Fig. 12, at the forward end, and these 
should all be fastened in the same manner as 
the bottom timbers. 

The oak knees come in for the next con- 
sideration. They should be cut from the one 
inch oak plank with the compass saw ; Fig. 15 


gives the general shape, and should be about 
4 inches in length from a to B or A toc. 

You will require one knee at every alternate 
timber, on to which they will have to be 
screwed, with the head of screw well counter- 
sunk, and also to the side of punt. 

These will give it great strength. You must 
not cut them out all at once to one shape, as 
the angle Bac will differ slightly according 
to the position on curve of the boat. They 
will also have to be cut at an angle across the 


would advise you to carefully mark each, or 
else screw them on in position as soon as 
ready, or they might get mixed, being so simi- 
lar in . 

These being completed, you may now re- 
move the ropes and levers, also the mould 
(Fig. 4), as they will not be required any longer, 
and then turn her upside down again while 
you put the bottom on. 

Mark a central line across the bottom 
timbers right down the centre, and place the 
edge of one of the 9 feet planks (which you 
have already tongued and grooved) along the 
line, and screw it down by the inner edge 
only, as at aaa, Fig. 16, about 2 inches from 


thickness of the wood, as shown in the view 
of one looking at it from the top edge p, Fig. 
15. They require care in fitting and will take 
some time to do, the necessary angle may be 
formed for each by means of the bevel, and I \ 


Fig. 16. 


the edge, with one screw in every timber, 
using the 1} inch screws for these. 

You need not drive these home, as they will 
have to be slacked up again afterwards to 
allow the tongue of the next board to enter 
the groove. The bottom of the punt being 
curved, you will have to gently bend the 
boards as you push them in: don’t trouble 
about the ends of boards projecting over the 
slant, we shall trim those off afterwards. 

Before fitting the next plank you must 
give the edges a good coat of red lead and 
boiled oil mixed with white lead. 

You will require 2 lbs. of red lead, 6 lbs. of 
white lead, and a quart of boiled oil, costing 
altogether about 3s. 2d.; you will also want a 
hank of spun yarn for caulking the seams, 
which will cost 3d. Take some of the boiled 
oil and red lead and mix together, and then 
add the white lead, mixing it altogether until 
of the consistence of thin cream. * 

Then pay the edges of the planks and place 
the next one in position with a length of the 
spun yarn in between the crack, then drive 
it home as tight as you can get it with the 
mallet, taking care you do not damage the 
edges of plank; to prevent doing so take a 
short length of wood, about 6 inches by 2 
will do, and cut a groove on one side and a 
tongue on the other, to fit the corresponding 
tongues and grooves on planks, then place it 
against that portion of the plank you are 
driving in, shifting it whenever you wish to 
give a blow in a fresh place; if you did not 


take this precaution you would be very likely 
to crush the edge of plank, and would then 
experience a difficulty in getting the next 
plank into the groove. Now fasten in place 
by screws in the same manner as the previous 
one, only take care to drive these well home, 
so that the heads are slightly below the sur- 
face. 

You should now screw down the outer edge 
of first plank along BBB, and drive these 
screws well in also. Then proceed with the 
plank which will come next a on the other 
side in exactly the same manner, first slack- 
ing up the screws you originally fastened aaa 
down with, as I previously mentioned. 

When the next board is in place you will 
still have the two outside planks to fit, so 
knock them temporarily in with the mallet, 
and draw a lead pencil round the underside, 
which will give the exact shape of the curve 
teguired to cut them to. 

Then withdraw them from the grooves 
and saw them to shape, but outside the line 
about a quarter of an inch larger than re- 
quired ; this will allow of planing up to the 
exact curve of the boat after the plank is 
fixed in place. 

Before finally screwing these down, take a 
length of oakum well covered with the oil 
and red lead, and lay it carefully along the 
edge of the mahogany plank; this will cause 
the joint to be quite water-tight when the 
bottom board is screwed down on to it, the 
screws along these edges should be spaced 
about 6 inches apart. 

The ends of the bottom boards have now 
to be cut off level, and at the same angle as 
the slant of the sides, as shown by the dotted 
line in Fig. 17. 


Fig. 17. 


When that is done you can proceed to finish 
the bottom by filling up the slanting ends 
with short boards in the same manner, taking 
care to place a length of oakum along the 
joint » and down the edges of sides c. 

The two outside boards will have to be 
sawn to shape in the same manner as the 
corresponding bottom .boards were done, and 
to get a good fit and straight line, the ends 
should also not be sawn off until they are 
all screwed down. 

The ends c (Fig. 18) are then to be cut off 


Fig. 18, 


square at the angle or level with the extreme 
end, while 8 is sawn on a level with the run 
of the bottom, as shown by the dotted line 
there. 

Now give the whole of the bottom a good 
coat of the mixed leads and oil, and let it dry 
thoroughly, and after that caulk along each 
seam with some oakum or spun yarn, and 
then fill up level with a mixture of putty and 
red and white lead in a large proportion. 
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You should also fill up all the screw-holes 
in sides, knees, etc., with the same. 

Two sheets of zinc 6 inches wide, and 
long enough to nearly reach across the bot- 
tom of punt, will cost about a shilling, and 
should be fastened on over the edge B, Fig. 
18, to take the rub off edge of planks when 
pushing her aground ; this can be attached by 
small brads driven all round the edges close 
together. 

Now turn her over again the right way up, 
and fill in all the seams along the planks 
with the white lead putty, squeezing it in as 
hard as possible. Then give a coat of red 


lead and oil all over the inside of bottom as 
a priming, and while this is drying we can 
get on with the decking for the ends, seats, 
etc. 

The forward deck is shown in section at 
Fig. 19; it should Le mace from the three- 


Fig. 19, 


quarter inch mahogany, and the after edge 
left to project about half an inch over the 
deck beam as at a, where it should be rounded 
off. There should be a half inch hole drilled 
at B for the “ painter” or rope to make fast 
by, and to strengthen that part turn up a 
small disk of oak, about one inch thick, and 
gradually round it off to the edges. 

This will also require a central hole drilled, 
and may be secured in place by three screws, 
as shown in the tov view. Fig. 20. 


Fig. 20. 


A knot is made at one end of the line, and 
the other end is whipped round to prevent 
fraying and pushed through the central hole 
from undertieath. Four yards of line will 
be sufficient, which will cost you 6d., and if 
you whip round for about 2 inches above the 
knot, it will prevent it getting chafed against 
the wood. 

When the decking is screwed down, saw off 
the end quite level along the edge c, Fig. 19, 
and finish off the extreme end by a piece of 
the oak plank, screwed on firmly by screws 
driven into cross-beam p. 

These screws should be countersunk about 
three-quarters of an inch; the bottom edge 
must be cut to the same angle as the run of 
the sides; the ends of oak should be rounded 
off as at oc, Fig. 20. a 


Just forward of the midship line where the 
building mould was originally secured, is 
the best position for the middle seat, as 
in the side view, Fig. 21, where the dotted 
line indicates the midship section with the 
poet @, about one inch and a half forward 
of it. 

The seat should be cut from the one inch 


Fig. 21. 


mahogany to the exact width of the punt at 
that part, by 9 inches wide, and the edges 
rounded off nicely. 

It is fixed in position by two screws at eithey 
end, as shown by top view B, while the weight 
is taken by the horizontal support cc, which 
is screwed to and rests on a shoulder of the 
vertical pieces aa. 


Fig. 22. 


These are screwed to the side of punt, and 
should be cut from the inch mahogany, about 
10} inches long, by 1} deep. 

The upper portion is half cut away fora 
distance of 4} inches, leaving a shoulder for 


the cross support c to rest upon, as at the side 


view p, where £ is the cross bearer and F 
the seat placed on it; the ends of the cross 
piece and supports should be rounded off 
neatly as a finish. 

A pair of real gunmetal rowlocks will cost 
you 7s. 6d.; you can get them from Norie & 


(To be continued.) 


Wilson’s in the Minories, or at any other 
yachting outfitters’.* 

They should be placed at a distance 0? 
12 inches from the rear edge of seat, the 
sides of punt would not be thick enough to 
take the shanks of the rowlocks without the 
extra strengthening pieces a, Fig. 22, being 
screwed on. 

They should be9 inches wide by 2} deep 
by 1 thick, and the ends should be gradually 
rounded off until they meet the sides of punt 
as shown by the top view B; six screws will 
be required to fasten each on by, and then 
you will have to drill a hole down right 
through for the shank of rowlock. 

The plate c can then be mortised in, flush 
with the edge, and screwed in place, making 
it all a very tight fit, or they will very soon 
wear loose. 

We can now turn to the after deck and 
stern seat Fig. 23, and as we intend this 
portion to be used as a locker, you must leave 
an opening in the top as at a; this should be 
18 inches by 7 wide, with two strengthening 
pieces BB screwed to the underside of deck 
before it is put on. 

A lid c, about 14 inches by 8, will be re- 
quired, and the top edges should be bevelled 
off, and two cross pieces 1 inch deep by 7 long 
screwed across the grain on the underside to 
prevent it warping, and to keep it in place as 
at aa, Fig. 24. 


Fig. 24. 

Before finally screwing on the deck, the front 
of the locker p, Fig. 23, should be put in. 

This is made of short lengths of the 9 inch 
boards screwed to the face of the support & 
at the top, while the bottom is kept in position 
by a small batten r; these should be fitted up 
tightly, and the outside boards must of course 
be cut to the same angle as the sides of punt. 

The stern seat ¢ may now be cut from the 
inch mahogany ; have it about 13 inches wide 
and as long as the width of punt, securing it 
in position by three 14 inch screws at either 
end, and supporting it like the middle thwart 
by the uprights 3 and cross bar x, the rearend 
of which rests in a socket cut into the sup- 
port m, which is screwed to the front of locker 
as shown. 

The extreme end n must now be finished 


Fig. 20. 


off with a piece of oak in thesame manner 
as the forward end was. 


© Cast-iron rowlooks may be had much cheaper, but 
do not look so well and are very much rougher in make. 
‘A pair of galvanised rowlocks would cost about 34., bu 
the others are well worth the extra money. 
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By Dr. ArTHuR STRADLING, F.Z.S., 


SOME QUEER USES OF ANIMALS. 


Author of “ Out-of-the-Way Pets,” “A Tussle with a Serpent," ete., ete. 


(queues for children are common 
enough still, and carts drawn by dogs were 
equally common, but are now very properly 
forbidden, I am afraid the dogs were often 
cruelly overtaxed; there is a print which 
I daresay you have often seen, entitled 
“Pluck!” showing a dog drawing a cart with 
three children in it suddenly starting in pur- 
suit of a rabbit, and scattering the occupants 
ot his vehicle in the excitement of the chase. 
The name “ dog-cart,” although applied to a 
very different kind of conveyance, survives 
to show its original signification. A clown 
attached to a travelling circus was not long 
ago towed across Yarmouth harbour in a tub 
by four swans, and two performing seals used 
to spin round a large pond at a great rate 
drawing a boat (which they first cast free 
from its moorings) containing a little boy. 
On the bridge over the lagoon in the “ Venice 
of the West,”” Pernambuco, und2r the blister- 
ing mid-day sun, I met a poor sheep har- 
nessed to quite a heavy cart. I should have 
liked to have put the driver in the shafts and 
made him draw the sheep, but I should only 
have got his knife and made it worse for the 
sheep by remonstrating, so I contented my- 
self with exciting his laughter, and that of all 
the passers by, by lending a hand and lighten- 
ing the poor mutton’s labour till the shade of 
the narrow street was reached. It has been 
suggested seriously to direct the course of 
balloons by birds attached to the car. 

Of what possible use to mankind can a 
blackbeetle be—cockroach, we should say, 
since they are neither black nor beetles. 
(Cuvier asked a student what a crab was; 
he replied, “a red fish which walks back- 
wards,” to which Cuvier responded that it 
was a very good definition indeed, but con- 
tained three slight inaccuracies—a crab was 
not red, was not a fish, and did not walk 
backwards!) Of what use are cockroaches 
to anybody? Well, I have known a thou- 
sand reis apiece paid for them—about two 
shillings—by the captain of a ship lying ina 
Brazilian roadstead. Not that they really 
have any such market value out there—far 
from it—but that time was limited and he 
could not get the lazy blacks to exert them- 
selves in the chase for less. But what did 
he want them for? To introduce on board 
his vessel as carefully as though they had 
been birds of Paradise, so that they might in 
due time overrun the craft from stem to 
stern, and eat the bugs with which she was 
infested. They say that this obnoxious in- 
sect and the cockroach are never found to- 
gether on shipboard, nor mice and rats. 
Dead cockroaches, like grasshoppers, are 


held in estimation by some fishermen as en- | 


ticing bait for chub and trout, and I have 
seen it stated on high authority that the 
peasantry of the north of Ireland dry them 
and eat them like shrimps. Ugh! 

I have the most abject horror of a cock- 
Toach, just the same unreasonable, uncon- 
querable hatred and dread which most people 
feel towards snakes, something quite distinct 
from fear—an antipathy. I have done my 
utmost, from very shame, to overcome this, 
but have never succeeded, and I have had 
every opportunity, too, td get habituated to 
them, living in cockroach-haunted lands and 
sailing in ships where every bulk-head 
swarmed and was black with them; I have 
resolutely held them in my hand till I have 
felt the ground rocking with me and have 
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flung them from me w’*: a shriek. If I see 
a beetle in the room n: w, I get crimson and 
angry and am disturbed for hours afterwards 
—and yet I take as much interest in the 
ways and doings and structure and welfare 
of a cockroaches I do of any other creature, 
only Tcan’t love and cherish him, or sit down 
and be at home with him in the same way. 
Many people have these unaccountable, ir- 
rational antipathies. I know a gentleman, 
an enthusiastic naturalist who delights in 
frogs and serpents, who nevertheless turns 
faint at the sight of a toad, and who assures 
me that he can feel the presence of his enemy 
in the dark ; and my father, who kept snakes, 
crocodiles, lizards, jaguars, monkeys, and 
animals of all sorts, and could face any beetle 
alive or dead, would get on the table if he 
saw a mouse. 

But there are other beetles in Brazil, green 
and hard and of metallic gleam which they 
preserve after death, and these are often set 
in silver to make necklaces, bracelets, and 
various ornaments for ladies. The rattle of 
a rattlesnake, a pretty fern-like object when 
complete and unbroken, makes an elegant 
though rather fragile brooch, lightly bound 
in gold. The fangs even are sometimes worn 
as earrings; I possess a scarf-pin fashioned 
from the fang of a bushmaster, with the 
little rotating bone attached. It has been 
asserted that Mexican ladies fasten these 
rattles in their hats when riding in order to 
frighten their horses and make them go, but 
I can’t help fancying that there must be a 
little play of the imagination about this. No 


amount of shaking can extract anything | 
more than a feeble ticking from the rattle | 


when severed from the serpent’s tail, which 
is no more like the sharp, stinging, hissing 
whizz produced by the intensely rapid vibra- 
tory motion which evinces the snake’s excite- 
ment than the tapping of your finger-tips on 
a kettle-drum would resemble the smart roll 
evoked by the sticks of an experienced 
drummer. And even if they carried a rattle- 
snake to give his own performance, I am not 
sure that it would have much effect on the 
horses. The breasts and crests of humming- 
birds, especially the ruby, emerald, and king- 
crested varieties, with gold beaks and 
diamond eyes, are set up as brooches and 
earrings in South America, or are embroidered 
upon smoking-caps and scarfs; or, assorted 
and sewn together, represent the gorgeous 
petals of fanciful flowers—a shameful waste 
of life. In Para I saw a wealthy black lady 
wearing a collar quite four inches broad, 
composed entirely of these gleaming breasts, 
none larger than a sixpence and every one 
betokening the slaughter of a bird. There 
must have been hundreds of them in this 
collar, which was dazzling to look upon in 
the sunshine and must have been frightfully 
hot to wear. Go to the Natural History 
Museum in the Cromwell Road and look at 
the Gould collection of humming-birds up- 
stairs, the most complete and beautiful in 
the world, and you will notice how very small 
is the metallic cap and breast-patch of the 
gayest even. I might just remark that a 
humming-bird is rather a disappointment in 
his native wilds; he doesn’t hum and he 
doesn’t shine nearly as much as he ought to, 
according to the ideal one conjures up from 
the study of dead specimens. All you catch 
is an occasional glint of colour for a moment 
when the light happens to fall suitably, and 


p 


@ momentary whirr. But so it is with most 
other brilliant-plumaged birds and gaily- 
painted insects, particularly those which are 
of metallic lustre and depend entirely upon 
the adjustment of light for the manifestation 
of their peouliar sheen. I think most people 
form their notions of a tropical forest from 
the cases of stuffed foreign birds which are 
too common in most houses, and in which 
specimens from all quarters of the earth are 
jumbled together and arranged so as to show 
their brightest feathers, without any regard 
to their natural habits or attitudes. In point 
of actual colour forests and jungles in the 
tropics are often much more sombre than our 
own woods in spring, summer, or autumn, 
the prevailing hue of the vegetation being 
considerably darker, flowers far fewer, and 
pictorial birds and butterflies by no means 
teeming (or, at any rate, visible). 

The principal town of Jamaica is Kingston, 
and to reach it you have to wind up a long 
stretch of water, turning round and round 
inside what are called the palisades, low 
necks and banks of land planted with feathery 
cocoa-nut palms. At the entrance to this 
Kingston Harbour is Port Royal, a few 
buildings on a spit of land like a mud-bank 
jutting out into the sea. The formation of 
the coast-line just there is altogether curious ; 
you would think that this spit would run out 
and make shallow water for miles, yet within 
half a stone’s throw of the water’s edge it is 
I forget how many fathoms deep. It is 
most singular to stand on the flat, low-lying 
beach, as you might on the sands of any sea- 
side place here, and to see huge steamers, 
four or five hundred feet long, pass so close to 
you that you might speak to those on board. 
Just inside Port Royal an English man-of- 
war is always moored ; in my time it was the 
famous Aboukir, an old wooden ship, fairly 
cool and comfortable, though beetle-ridden. 
This is the station or guard-ship, not in- 
tended for cruising, but anchored there per- 
manently and serving as a sort of naval 
barracks, and it was to this ship that the 
historical shark, Port Royal Tom, might be 
said to belong, There are plenty of his kind 
about there, but Tom attracted notice by his 
huge size, and was encouraged by the officers 
with frequent presents of pork and beef from 
the “ harness cask ” toremain in the vicinity 
and consider himself a sort of pensioner of 
the Aboukir, because he deterred the men 
from swimming ashore at night, and desert- 
ing or getting drunk; and for many years he 
was quite an institution. I have been told 
that Tom has not been seen of late and that 
it is supposed that he has quitted our service, 
but there are certainly others to take his 
place in those dangerous seas. One day I 
was passing from the spar-deck of one vessel 
to another along a plank laid between the 
two, and looking down I saw a white monster 
far beneath me, slowly moving backwards 
and forwards in the clear water. I stood 
watching him for a minute or two when, 
happening to glance up, I observed that one 
end of the narrow plank on which I was, had 
gradually drawn to the edge of the vessel's 
rail where it rested, by the swinging of the 
ship with the current, and was all but cff; 
I dashed over just in time, and had no sooner 
gained the deck than the treacherous bridge 
went down behind me and scared the shark 
away. 

(To be continued.) 
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QUR NOTE BOOK. 


Dr. Lrvinastone’s Earty Days,—The truths 
of the Christian religion had been instilled 
into his mind at the early period which is 
common in pious households in Scotland. 
“Thad no difficulty,” said Livingstone, long 
after, “in understanding the theory of free 
salvation by the atonement of our Saviour; 
but it was only about this time (his twentieth 
year) that I began to feel the necessity of 
personal application of the doctrine to my 
own case. The fulness with which the 


pardon of all our guilt is offered in God’s | 


book, drew forth feelings of affectionate love 
to Him who bought us with His blood, which 
in some small measure has influenced my 
conduct ever since.” It is interesting to 
know that it was by the study of Dick's 
“Philosophy of a Future State,” that he 
was persuaded to the immediate personal 
acceptance of the gospel message. He had 
often had convictions of sin, and desire for 
newness of life, but he delayed embracing 
the free grace of the promises from a sense 
of his unworthiness, and in expectation of 
previous preparation being made by the power 
of the Holy Spirit. “I saw the duty and 
inestimable privilege immediately to accept 
salvation by Christ. Humbly believing that 
through sovereign mercy and grace I have 
been enabled to do so, and having felt in 
some measure its effects on my still depraved 
and deceitful heart, it is my desire to show 
my attachment to the cause of Him who 
died for me, by devoting my life to His 
service.” 


Dr. Livrastone’s Lerrer to RaaGcep 
Scuoot Boxys.—The boys of a ragged school 
at Stockport sent to him a little testimonial 
of respect on his first return from Africa. 
The doctor was much touched by this, and 
thus replied to the master who had forwarded 
the gift: “I beg you will assure the boys 


who so generously expressed their approba- | 


tion of my labour in Africa, that nothing 
has delighted me more, since my return to 
England, than their honest, spontaneous 
deed. I give them all my warmest thanks, 
from a heart overflowing with emotion, and 
wishing that God may abundantly bless them 
with His favour and love. I have very little 
time to write to any one, as I am engaged in 
the preparation of a narrative of my late 
explorations, and I must keep my word with 
110 poor native Africans, who accompanied 
me from the centre of the country to the 
east coast, and now await the fulfilment of 
my promise at Tete. I ought to be back to 
them in April, but I fear that, after all I can 
do, I must be about two months later than 
my appointed time. Were it not for this, 
I should like to try to visit the boys and 
speak with them; but as this can scarcely 
be, I would just commend them all to the 
care of our Blessed Lord Jesus, and ask 
them to try Him as their Friend and Guide 
through life. They may make Him their 
confidant, for He listens to every prayer 
wafted to Him from the lowliest bosom. 
In Him we live, and move, and have our 
being; and He is as tender and compassionate 
to every one of them, and knows all their 
cases and cares, as if they were the only 
persons in the world. And then, if they are 
like Him, they will all show love to every 
one about them, and to everything beautiful, 
and good, and true. 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear Lord to whom we pray, 
He made and loveth all. 


Thanking you and them again for your most 
friendly feelings, and hoping that they may 


not again deprive themselves of any com- 
fort, “I am, dear sir, yours most truly, 
“ Davip Lrvinostong.” 


“The work of our hands—establish Thou it,” 

How often with thoughtless lips we pray ; 

But He who sits in the Heavens shall say, 

“Te the work of your hands so fair and fit, 
That ye dare so pray?” 


Softly we answer, ‘‘ Lord, make it fit— 

The work of our hands, that so we may 
Lift up our eyes, and dare to pray, 

The work of our hands—establish Thou it.” 


Problem No. 257. 
T. M. Bnows's PROBLEM RECTIVIED. 


a | 


a) 
a TS ae z 
Wire [$6 4+7=12 pieces, 


White to play, aud mate in three (3) moves. 


Rayxen's Boox. 


A valuable addition to the existing works 
on problems by Miles, Pierce, Taylor, Meyer, 
Rowland, Planck, and others, is entitled: 
“Chess Problems: Their Composition and 
Solution.’ By James Rayner, Problem 


Editor of the “British Chess Magazine.” 
(London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Pater- 
noster Square. 1890.) Price 1s. There are 
36 pages on composition and solving, and a 
collection of 108 problems by 78 composers. 
The most pleasing among the two-movers 
are Nos. 5, 14, 17, 38; the three-movers, 49, 
52, 61, 64, 69, 73; the four-movers, 85, 88, 
90; and the self-mates, 93, 95, 103 and 104. 
No. 49 is by Chocholous, and No. 78 is not 
by Kotre, but Kotré (pronounced Ko-tretch). 
No. 54 appears corrected on the above dia- 
gram. No. 62, fine stratagem by C. A. L. 
Bull, should have no black P on black’s 
K B 3, and the Kt be removed from K R sq. 
to Q RB sq. (from h8 to a8), thus :— 
Problem No. 258. 

White, K—K R sq., Q—K 8, R—Q B 6, 
Bs—Q B 3 and K B sq., P—K B 4; Black, 
K—Q4, B—Q BQ, Kts—Q R sq. and Q Kt 7, 
Ps—Q Kt 6, Q 8, K 6, K B 6 and K B 7. 


White mates in three moves. - 
Statements like “the creation of a dis- 


tinctly new idea is quite impossible” should | 


not be taken for granted, for there are new 
ideas in private books and in Blathy's collec- 
tion. Also “ there is nothing novel or artistic 
in the mere promotion” is not in harmony 
with the rules on clever moves, and the ex- 
pression ‘in two-moyers and three-movers 
checking keys are decidedly objectionable” 
is too strong. The celebrated Indian pro- 
blem is more correct with only two Ps in the 


left half of the board; namely, a white on 
Q Kt 2, and a black on Q Kt 2. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


N. N.—Notice the “Chess Competition” on page 61. 
You may compete with one, two, or three problems; 
namely, one in two moves, one in three, and one in 
four mover. 

J. W. T.—The rule is, not to say “Queen” when you 
attack that piece. 

A monthly periodical on chess in the Hungarian 
language has been published since September 1889, 
entitlal, “ Budapesti Sakk-Szemle.” (Budapest: Ro- 
Vicskek’ Zigmond Konyvkereskedése, Nagykorona- 
uteza 9, Hungary.) Auother monthly, in Swedish, 
fasued since lagt March, ia, “Tidakrift’ for Schack.” 
(Address: J. Ohquist, Nicolaigatan 29, Helsingfurs, 
Finland.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 
[Continued from p. 240.] 


Literary: A Story Needing Words. 
Tuy Divistoy (ages 14 to 17). 
Our Award is as follows :— 
Prize—One Guinea. 
FRANCis ALFRED BOUCHER (aged 16), 6, Webb Street, 
Stapleton Road, Bristol. 
CERTIFICATES, 
(The names are arranged approximately in the order of 
merit.) 
REGINALD J, FLEMING JOUNSTON, Goshen House, Morn- 
ingside, Ediuburgh. 


H. Camenos Wurxoy, c/o H. McK. Wilson, Esq., Q.C., 
Brantford, Ontario, 


Furpenick Epwanps, Queen Street, Speight’s Town, 
Barbados, B.W.I. 


Hanny PEncIVAL TOWERS, 17, Ouseley Road, Balham, 

Hersert E, Weston, 4, Gordon Villas, Whyke, Chi- 
chester. 

Ouivg Dope.ry, Skegby Hall, Mansfield, Notts, 

Harry Dusvop, 52, Dundonald Road, Kilmarnock. 

Joux A. MODEL, 47, St. Peter's Street, St. Alban‘s. 

Joun B. Irvine, Ivy Bank, Bonchurch, LW. 

W. J, SHARPLIN, 37, Stanworth Strect, Bermondsey, 

FRANK E. KILuam, Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 

H. W. Epsty, 6, East Street, Chichester. 

J. H. Wiseman, 36, Chain Walk, Lozells, Birmingham. 

W. E. Moonnous, 38, Kingston Road, Bagby Fields, 
Leeda. 


G._H. Hinkiry, 27, Hertford Street, Hagge: ston, 
London, &. 


Gnawa Hypea, 28, Havelock Square, Sheffield. 

W. T. FREEMAN, 17, Regent Street, Clifton, Bristol. 
Davin Fampains, 9, St. John's Hill, Edinburgh, 
Gro. Hy. SoLoMAS, 9, The Beacon, Exmouth, Devon. 
Gxonox Deas, 1, Southfield Rond, Middlesbrough. 


W. R Livery, Harnby Lea, Heywood, near Man- 
chester. 


Gertnuve CockBury, 2, Kent Avenue, Ealing, w. 


F. H. Ropertson, Stour House, Orwell Road, Clacton- 
on-Sca, 


Jas. R. MILLARD, 44, Schoolhouse Lane, Brook Street, 
Ratcliff, 5. 


Joun Hasson, 10, Nelson Square, Burnley. 

W. H. Woop, 80, London Road, East Grinstead, Sussex. 

Hryry Etwa, 6, Ravdhstone Road, Hornsey Park, . 

P. A. Farran, Lot 73, Main Street, Georgetown, Deme- 
nara, 


W. 0. Watsos, 16, The Grove, Balham, 8.w. 
H, M. STUMBLES, Bellevue, Park Road, Plumstead. 


E. M. LownaprouaH, 29, Trafalgar Street East, Scar- 
borough. 


James C, O'CONNELL, 87, North Main Street, Cork. 

W. H. H. Cian, 416, Mare Strect, Hackney. 

H. J. Chang, c/o H. Marks, Esq,, 19, Ludgate Hill, Ec. 
T. A. Youna, Card's Cottage, Hadlow Road, Tonbridge. 


ArtHur B. Bew, 11, Village Street, Marcus Street, 
West Ham, E. 


Cuan. G. E 35, Abbey Road, Oxford. 
I. B. HaNaoy, 50, Great Hampton Street, Birmingham. 
Lottis DENISON, 40,-Kirkdale, Sydenham, 3.E 
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‘Water D. McINTyns, 22, Guildford Street, Brighton. 
FRANK J. HAMBLEY, Belleville, Canada, Box 413. 
Victor BLUMENTHAL, 18, Frognal, London, X.w. 


F. 8, Hut, 6, Richmond Grove, Richmond Boal, Barns- 
bury, N’ 


Ewity P. Mumrorp, The Briary, Cowes, I.W. 


‘Hvou F. Bras, 130, East Wellington Street, Parkhead, 
Glasgow. 


B. Lexrsauam, 17, Onslow Road, Richmond Hill, 
‘Surrey. 


H. A. EL Dus 
mouth. 


Pency H. Batu, 4, College Street, Brighton. 


©. A. ARCHER, Church Street, Speight’s Town, Barba- 
dos, B.W.L 


Root. P. Jones, 12, Claremont Road, Liverpool. 
Manion Hoorer, Aysgarth, Worple Road, Wimbledon. 
James Litt, 5, Chambers Street, Belfast. 

ARTHUR ASHDOWN, The Common, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


ERASE Spmrs, Rosemary Hill, Kenilworth, Warwick- 
shire. 


James A. MARCHANT, 17, London Road, St. Leonard’s- 
on-Sea. 


, Cheltenham Crescent Road, Bourne- 


Isaac 8. Lona, near Rose & Crown, Kingswood, 
Bristol 


M, CoRRANCE, Jr., 2, Roberteon Terrace, Bank Street, 
Irvine, N.B. 


O. C. Woop, 39, Tonbridge Street, Euston Road, w.c. 


ETHEL JEREMY, 19, Union Street, Merthyr Tydvil, 
South Wales, 


ARTHUR SaUNDxRS, 76, Fore Street, Kingsbridge, 
8. Devon. 


Correspondence. 


Tur Boy Captain. — The 
ouly book we can think of 
at the moment is Spon's 
“Workshop Receipts,” 2nd 
series, which costs 5s, and 
contains, besides the con- 
fectionery and sweetmeat 
information, an immense 
number of ‘recipes of all 
sorts, It is edited by R. 
Haldane, and published by 
E, and F, N, Spon, 125, 
Strand, w.c. 


‘T. BAKKR.—1. There are many 
books on drawing and 
painting ; but the kind you 
want is probably that sold 
ata shilling by most artists’ 
colourmen. If you can get 
a look at the books by 
Harding, Prout, andPenley, 
do 9. 2, The Royal Aca: 
demicians choose their own 
colleagues. There is no 
examination to be pase |, 

but the invitation to become an Associate of the 

Academy is only made to artists who have for years 

exhibited pictures of approved merit. Froui the 

Associates the R.A.’s are selected. 


H. S.—Apply by letter to the locomotive superintendent 
of one of the railways, or get a personal introduction 
it youcan. The age depends on your size, but you 
must beover 14, You will begin asan engine cleaner, 
but the time it takes you to work up depends on your: 


Mars tn Avstria.—Our cavalry is never sent to the 
colonies, and foreigners are not now eligible for com- 
missions, “Guides to Army Examinations” are sold. 
by Messrs. Clowes and Son, Charing Cross, 8.w. 


J. 8. R—For price-list of materials for archery write to 
T. Aldred, 258, Oxford Street, London, w., or A. Gor- 
don, Archers’ Hall, Edinburgh. 

TRAVELLERS.—Go to Oxford and row down. A week 
ig usually allowed for the journey. The hire of the 
four-oared gig will be £3 1%. 6d. You must. go 
through the locks, Get Dickens's “Dictionary of 
the Thame:,” price 1s, published by Macmillan and 


F. 0. Warraxer.—If the blade {s a good one have a 
new handle put toit ; nothing else will stop the ating- 
ing. The two best of the present fast bowlers are Mr. 
8. M. J. Woods and Mold, 


Bouxcgr.—l. The fifth volume is out of print. It was 
published at 7s. 6d., but would probably cost you 
more now second-hand. You mught get it by adver- 
tiaing in “ Bxchange and Mart ;" offer so much for 
it delivered at your address in good condition. 2. 
Jules Verne's books originally published in the “ Boy's 


Own Paper” are: “ The Boy Captain.” “The Giant 
Hatt," « Phe Cryptogram,” “Godfrey Morgane’ “The 
Vanished Diamond,” “The Clipper of the Clouds,” 
“ Aurift in the Pacific,” and “ Barbicane é Co.” 


GOLVER.—Mix white lead with oak varnish and paint 
the balls with it. Keep the clubs in condition by 
lightly oiling them with raw linseed oil, say once a 
month, and very slightly then, On no account steep 
them in oil, 


A.J. WiLtiams.—Consult the catalogue of your free 
library, and get out the books on the subject in turn. 
We know of noone book that contains all the in- 
formation you want; but Murray publishes a 
guide-book, there are several good histories of Hamp- 
shire, Englefield’s “Isle of Wight” is old but in- 
teresting, Bristow's “Memoir” gives all the geology, 
and among other authors whose names occur to us 
as having written on the district are Alphen, Barber, 
Gilpin, Hassel, Martin, Worsley, and Dr. Mantel. 


J. B.—-Wright’s “Book of Poultry,” published by Cas- 
sell, is the fullest, but it is dear. Cyanide of potas- 
siuin will take outfrust, though to kcep chains and bits 
clean there is really nothing better than rubbing 
them on the front door-mat ~but do not say we told 
you 80 ! 


EMIGRANT. — For all emigration queries apply to 
Emigrants’ Information Office, $1, Broadway, West 
minster, 8.W. 


ONE WHO Wisuxs To ENLBT can at any time obtain 
particulars at the nearest post-office, 


Amsrrious.—Yon have to be articled te a solicitor in 
practice. There is no need to go to college. Get a 
copy of “The Articled Clerks Handbook,” obtainable 
from any law publisher through any bookseller. 


NEUWIED.—You cannot exchange stamps out of date 
‘at post offices, but any stamp ever {asued and unused 
can be used to the full extent of its face-value for the 
postage of letters. If you have an unused black 
penny English and wish to use it youcando 90. At 
the same time any dealer will give you more than its 
face-value for it. 


Dstectivk—Yea You will have to become “an ordl- 
nary policeman” first—a very ordinary policeman 
we should say, judging from your handwriting. You 
have to pas’ two medical’ examinations, one by 
your own doctor, and one by the surgeon’ at head. 
quarters. 


Sam Sitck.—The Deputy-Master of the Mint publishes 
‘an annual report, which can be obtained from Messrs. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, the Queen's Printers, East 
Harding Street, Fetter Lane. The total number of 
coins of all denominations issued from the Mint in 
isso was 73,643,553; but we canuot give details 

ere, 


M. A. S.—We know of no book that will teach you the 
“‘mecanical” part of poetry, but we know of several 
that would teach you how’to spell, and which you 
would find of use. "You will never do much good till 
you can see better than “Bethleham.” Poets must 
Jearn to spell, like other people. Try orthography for a 
while, and leave prosody, music, and the other 
things till your observing powers are in better 
trainiag. 


H. P.—Besidles the “young fish” you mention, pike are 
taken with frogs, and occasionally witha worm, But 
the best thing is one of the many artificial baits you 
get at a tackle shop. They cost more than natu- 
ral bait, but are very much better in every way. See 
“The Practical Fisherman,” by John Harrington 
Keene, published by Gill, 170, Strand. It costs half- 
a-guinea, but you may get alook at it at your free 
Library. 


IcEBERGS.—1, The nearest lands to the North Pole yet 
discovered are Petermann Land, Hazen Land, Grant 
Land, Prince Patrick Land, Wrangel Island (a long 
way down), De Long Island, and Cape Chelyuskin, 
Around the South Pole are Victoria Land, much the 
nearest, Adelie Land, Clarie Land, Sabrina Land, | 
Budd Land, Knox Land, Termination Island, Kemp 
Island, Enderby Island, Trinity Land, Palmer Land, 
Graham Land, and Alexander the First Land, 2. Yes. 
Captain Cook advanced within the Antarctic Circle 
in Ho places—about longitude 40 E., and longitude 

5 W. 


HeNryY.—The Natuna Islands are off the north-west of 
Borneo. Johore is the extreme end of the Malay 
Peninsula, off which is the island of Singapore. You 
should get a modern atlas. A good one at a reasonable 
price is the “Century,” published by John Walker 
and Co. It costs 3s. 6d. 


HELEN.—The flowers were all dry, broken up, and un- 
recognisable. They scemed to be geraniums., If you 
send any more you should press them separately and 
enclose them between slips of soft paper, with a thick 
card to prevent their being crumpled in the post, The 
competitions vary every year. 


Samps (W. G. Wood).—“ A. stamp 
centre and the word Bel Alp” is a Swiss Local. 
“Pacchi Postali” is Italian for Parcels Post. 
Trondhjems is a town in Norway, in come maps it 
is spelt Drontheim, 


Morroxs oy Hoxour (L. D. Warner).—It is interesting 
to hear that your ancestor, Sir Thomas Warner, dis 
covered the island of St. Kitts, and in consequence 
thereof received from Charles the First a ring and the 
motto, “Teneo ab Rege.” which the family still bears ; 
and we have noted the motto. But, at the same time, 
it is usually believed that St. Kitts was so named 
after Bt. Christopher Columbus, who discovered it in 


with house in the 


1493. 


RE. U.—The letters that tell the issues. At the recent 
‘Stamp Show there was a complete set. of the ordinary 
red peuny English, several dozen of them, each stamp 
being of a stock issued on a certain date.’ Look at the 
water-marka of your stamps : every water-mark mean: 
anew edition. 

Crutic.—A letter to W. B. Clive and Co., Booksellers 
Row, Strand, will procure you a list of works needs! 
for study for any of the London University examins 
tions. The official information is obtainable from the 
Registrar, University of London, Burlington Hous, 
w. 


F. P.G. R—“Eve Effingham” is the sequel to Feni- ' 
more Cooper's “ Homeward Bound.” 


SILVER KInG.—We can give you no hints beyond those 
in “Helping the Memory.” Indian clabs for a boy 
of 16 should weigh § poundseach. Roughly ing, 
the weight of a pair of clubs should be the same 
number of pounds as there are years in your age— 
@ boy of 14 should have 7lb. clubs, a boy of 13 6lb. 
clubs, and 90 on. We were very pleased to hear from 
80 distant a place as Kootenay Lake. 


STANLEY O'GRAHAME.—You would find stoking a very 
warm occupation. Soldiering is much cooler, parti. 
cularly in the evenings. You can get fallest and 
latest’ particulars from the post-office in your town, 
Erery post-ofice is supposed to have a stock of pam 
phleta, for gratuitous distribution, explaining how to 
join the various services, | 


BuTrerritrs (G. W. Gude).—The coloured plate of 
“ British Butterflies" wasin our first volume, and has | 
long been out of print. From time to time we hare 
given full instructions in every branch of entomelogy, 
not only with regard to collecting, but setting, pre- 
eerving, etc., eto.; and the subject will be returned | 
to again, 

Lover oy Yacuts.—You should consult. the advertise 
ment pages of such papers as “ The Field” and “Land 
and Water.” You will there find the addresses of the 
leading yacht agents. Asa rough estimate, you can 
take £20 a ton. 


C. T. C. (Enquirer).—For information regarding the 
Cyclists’ Touring Club, apply to the Secretary, 139. 
Fleet Street, &c. The entrance fee is ls, and the 
subscription 2s, 6d, 


Boab Boox. —The fullest road book fs “ The Roads of 
England and Wales,” by Charles Howard, price 54, 
ublished by Letts, Son, and Co. Try the “Cyclist’s 
ocket Road Guides” of Mr. RE. Phillips, published 
by Houlston and Sons; they cost twopence each. or a 
guinea a set. For the London district, Bacon's maps 
at four inches to a mile are good for the main roads, 
Bue are not always to be trusted for bye-roadsin new — 
stricta. 


E. B. R—It is usual to my that the pollen is the ele 
ment of reproduction ; but,as a matter of fact, every 
pollen grain is filled with extremely fine molecular 
matter called “fovilla,” and this fovilla exhibits more 
or less active movements, 


C. Postixe.—1. It was France of which it was said ths: 
the clergy protected the country by their prayers, the 
nobles by their arma, and the commons by the taxes 
they paid. Tho saying is no longer applicable, as all 
three have now to pay taxes. 2. All the States of the 
American Union have bonded debts except Colorado, 
Tlinois, and West Virginia. It is all a question of 
book-keeping as to what you consider “ ional” and 
what you consider * local,” 

BoaTine.—All people who let out boats. Searle, Biffen, 
Clasper, etc., let them out for a week or more oD 
special ‘terms. Get Dickens's “Dictionary of the 
Thames,” price 1s. 

Manivs.—You have confused the officers with the crew, 


“Naval Cadets” is one thing, “ Boys” is another. 
The age for boys is between 15 and 16}. 


V.C.—No matter how thin you are, it will do you good 
to go in for athletics, You will not suap off iu the 
middle! 


CaTAPULt.—1. You have no right to use a catapult in 
8 road, aud the policeman was doing you a service in 
taking it away from you. 2: The numbers are out 
of print ; but you will find “How to build a Canvas 
Canoe” in “ Indoor Games,” ° 


H. D.—The best cheap book for beginners in fighing is 
“Float Fishing,” by Martin, price 2s. of Gampeon 
Low and Co.; but in “Outdoor Games” you will 
ave the reprint of our articles. 


H. A. H.—The :ea-hops you have are the Cg canes of the 
White Whelk (Buccinum undatum). They are very 
common all round the coast. We have already hada 
series of articles on shells, 


SHorT SiGuT.--Many people play cricket who wear 
spectacles. The chance of getting broken glass in 
your eve is a very remote one. We know of no special 
make for cricketers. The only thing to do is to try 
and not catch the ball in your eye. 


BR. P. G.—1l, We have published “Through Fire ani 
through Water" In book form, price 38. 6d. ; apply 
to Publisher, 56, Paternoster Row. 2%. See other 
answers for distemper. 8. When a note is sharpene) 
and o natural follows in the next bar, the uatural 
refers to the sharpened note. The ¢ has becumr 
c sharp, and so has to be reduced, 


CaMPHOR.—The camphor boat is bent into shape ; it 
is not flat; look at the illustration again. 


No. 628.—Vol. XIII. SATURDAY, JANUARY 24, 1801. Price One Penny. 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED } 


THE COCK HOUSE AT 
FELLSGARTH. 


A. PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


3y Tatpot Barnes ReEep, 


Form at St. Dominic's,” 


CHAPTER III.—CANVASSING. 
Ws Fisher 1 woke early next morning he had 
the curious sensation of something on his 
mind without knowing what it was. 
He was not out of sorts. The private supper of 
which he and Denton and Ridgway had partaken 


“The pace was kept up.” 
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last night in Ranger’s study had been 
wholesome, if miscellaneous. Ranger's 
people had given him a hamper to 
ring back, containing a godd many 
good things—cake, biscuits, potted meate, 
jam, Worcester sauce, pickles, coffee, 
and other groceries intended to di- 
versify the breakfasts of the half. By 
some error of judgment this valuable 
article of luggage had come from 
town in the van, where it had ap- 
parently been placed at the very bottom 
of the baggage. The consequence was, 
that when it came to be opened, its 
several ingredients were found to have 
got loose, and fused together in a most 
hopeless way. Jam, and pickles, and 
Liebig’s extract, and moist sugar were 
indistinguishable. The only thing seemed 
to be to attack the concoction en masse, 
without needless delay, and to that end 
Ranger had summoned the assistance of 
his friends and neighbours. Fisher 1 was 
unable to attribute any part of the weight 
on his mind to this perfectly wholesome 
and homely refreshment. 
* What was it? It was not Denton. 
He had come back as loyal and festive as 
ever, threatening to work hard this half, 
and determined to have Fisher 1 as his 
guest at the rectory on the lake for the 
Christmas vac. 

Nor was it the captain’s speech last 
night that bothered him. True, it was 
not altogether conciliatory to those who, 
like Fisher 1, were resolved to have no 
truce with the enemy. Of course it was 
the right thing for Yorke to say. But 
Yorke knew, as well as anybody, that the 
Classics meant to keep their house cock- 
house at Fellsgarth. 

Nor was it the accounts; although 
Fisher had to own to himself he was not 
a grand hand at finance, and that if he 
was appointed treasurer of the school 
clubs, as well as of his house clubs, he 
would have his work cut out for him to 
keep both funds clear and solvent. 

What then was it? His young 
brother? He supposed it must be. The 
young donkey had made a bad beginning 
at Fellsgarth—which was bad enough. 
But had the elder brother done quite the 
decent thing in half disowning him, and 
letting him run on his fate in the way he 
had? A little brotherly backing up, a 
word or two of warning, and, if needs be, 
a little timely intimidation, might have 
made all the difference to the youngster, 
and would not have done the senior much 
harm. 

Yes; it was this precious minor of his 
who was on Fisher 1's mind. It was too 
late, of course, to pick up the milk already 
spilled. But it might be worth while to 
give him a word of admonition as to his 
future conduct. 

With this view he sent Ashby (who, 
with all the alacrity of a brand-new fag, 
punctually presented himself for orders 
before getting-up bell had ceased ringing), 
to summon Fisher 1 to his brother's 
room. 

“Well, kid,” said the elder brother, 
commencing his toilet; “how did you 
get on? Sleep well?” 

“ Middling,” said Fisher m. ‘“ Some 
of the fellows had put pepper on the 
mre and it got into my eyes—that’s 
-“It's a good job they did nothing 
worse.” 


“Well,” said Fisher m, who was 
evigendly iin a limp tales aad pad ot at 

enjo’ is night; “they did tease 
a good eal.” : eg 

“ Humph—who did?” 
eae there was that boy they 

“Stop,” said Fisher 1, turning round 
fiercely in the middle of brushing his hair ; 
“do you mean to say you don’t know 
that it’s only cads who sneak about one 
another ?” 

“But you asked me.” 

“Of course I did, and made sure you 
wouldn’t let out. I hope they’ll give you 
a few more lively nights, to teach you 
better.” 

The young brother’s lips gave an 
ominous quiver at this unfeeling speech, 
and he horrified Fisher 1 by betraying 
imminent symptoms of tears. 

“Look here, Joey,” said the senior, 
rather more soothingly, “you've made a 
jolly bad start, and that can’t be helped. 
The mistake you make is in thinking you 
know everything, whereas you're about 
as green as they make them. Why ever 
do you pretend not to be? Look at that 
other new kid—the other one who sang. 
He’s green too; but, bless you, it’s no 
crime, and all the fellows take to him 
because he doesn’t put on side like you. 
Why, that song you sang—oh, my stars! 
—what on earth put that rot into your 
head?” 

This finished up poor Fisher u. The 
recollection of his performance last night 
was more than he could stand, and he 
began to whimper. 


“Come, old chap,” said Fisher 1, 


up, and prevented you making a fool of 
yourself. You'll get on right enough if 
you don’t swagger. And in any case, 
don’t blubber.”” 

“T shall never get on here,” said the 
new boy. 
me. Besides—I didn’t know it was 
wrong ; and—oh, Tom !—I lent a fellow 
half-a-crown, and now I’ve nothing to pay 
for the clubs!” 

Fisher 1 laughed. 

I thought from your tones you were 
going to confess a murder, at least. 
You'd better look alive and get the half. 
crown back.” 

“That's just it. Ilent it inthe dark 
to a—a Modern chap; and I don’t know 
his name.” 

“ Upon my honour, Joey, you are a—— 
Well, it’s no good saying what you are. 
ty hope you'll see your money again, that’s 


Fisher 1 groaned. 

“Would you ever mind lending me 
half-a-crown for the clubs, just this once,” 
he pleaded. 

“Very convenient arrangement. I 
suppose I shall have to. At least I'll 
mark you as paid; and if you’ve not got 
back what you’ve lent your friend before 
I have to shell out, I shall have to pay it 
for you.” 

“Thanks, Tom ; you're an awful brick,” 
said the younger brother, brightening up 
rapidly. ‘I say, I wish I could be your 


fag. Couldn’t 1?” 

“Ranger's bagged you—you'll get on 
better with him than me. He won't 
stand as much nonsense as I might. 


There! he is calling. Cut along, and don’t 
go making such an ass of yourself again. 
You'll have to get on the best you can 
with your fellows; I can’t interfere with 
them unless they break rules, you know. 
You can come in here, of course, any time 
you like, and if you want a leg up with 
preparation, and Ranger’s busy, you may 
as well do your work here.” 

After this Fisher 1 felt a little easier in 
his conscience, and was able to face the 
tasks of the day with a lighter mind than 
if he had had the care of his minor upon 
it all the time. 

The school work of the day was not 
particularly onerous. Dr. Ringwood, the 
head master, held a sort of reception of 
the Sixth and delivered, as was his wont, 
a little lecture on the work to be taken 
up during the ensuing half, interspersed 
with a few sarcastic references to the 
work of the previous half, and one or 
two jokes, which scoffers like Ridgway 


| used to say must have cost him many 


kindly, patting him on the shoulder; ; 
“perhaps it’s not all your fault. I | 


suppose I ought to have given you a leg ; 


“ All the fellows are against 


serious hours during the holidays to de- 
velop. 

“ Aristophanes,” said the head master, 
after calling attention to the particular 
merits of the Greek play to be undertaken, 
“did not write solely for the Sixth form 
of a public school. I am afraid some of 
you, last term, thought that Euripidee 
did. He will require more than usual 
attention. I am sure he can easily receive 
it. I would not, if I were you boys, be 
too chary this term of extra work. Some 
of you are almost painfully conscientious 
in your objection to overdo a particular 
study. Aristophanes is an author with 
whom liberties may safely be taken in 
this respect. The test of a good classical 
scholar, remember, is not the work he ie 
obliged to do, but what he is not obliged 
to do—his extra work ; I advise you not 
to be afraid to try it. The Sanatorium 
has been unusually free of cases of over- 
pressure lately. A quarter of an hour's 
extra work a day by the Sixth is not at 
all likely to tax its capacity, etc.” 

This was the doctor's pleasant style. 
delivered with a severe face and downcast 
eyes. 

Then ensued a little lecture to the pre- 
fects on their duties and responsibilities, 
which was respectfully listened to. To 
judge by it, such a thing as any rumour 
of dissensions between rival sides and 
houses in the school had never reached 
his ears. And yet the knowing ones said 
the doctor knew better than the captain 
himself everything that went on in Fells- 
garth, and could at any moment lay his 
hand on an offender. But he preferred to 
leave the police of the place to his head 
boys ; and on the whole it was perhaps 
better for the school that he did. 

To a larger or less degree the other 
forms, Classic and Modern, were lectured 


.in similar strains by their respective 


masters. The new boys am the 
junior division were, perhaps, the only 
ones who listened attentively to what 
Mr. Stratton, the young, cheery athlete 
who presided over their studies, had to 
say. And even their respectful admi- 
ration was a good deal distracted by the 
babel of voices which was going on all 
round them. 

“Never mind him,” said D'Arcy ; * he's 
a kid of a master, and don't know any 
better. It’s all rot. Bless you, we get 
the same thing——”’ . 
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“D'Arcy,” said the master, suddenly, 
“I was recommending the value of extra 
work, especially for clever boys. Perhaps 
you will try the experiment with fifty 
lines of Virgil by this time to-morrow.” 

“There you are,” said D'Arcy, appeal- 
ing to his neighbours; “didn’t I tell you 
he talked rot? Did you ever hear such 
a stale joke as that?” 

The two new boys were tremendously 
impressed by this sudden swoop of ven- 
geance, and gazed open-mouthed at the 
inaster for the rest of the class, stealing 
only now and again a hasty glance at 
D'Arey to see how he was bearing up 
against his sore afflictions. 


D'Arcy, to do him justice, appeared to 


be bearing up very well. He was, in 
truth, engaged in a mental calculation as 
to how, during the coming term, he could 
most economically “job” out the im- 
positions which usually fell to his share. 
If his countenance now and then bright- 
ened as he met the awe-struck gaze of the 
two new boys, it was because in them he 
thought he discerned a lively hope of 
solving the problem creditably to himself 
and not unprofitably to them. 

“Come along,” said he as soon as the 
class was released ; “let's get out into the 
fresh air and havea cool. Hullo, Wally!” 
as the owner of that name trotted up, 
“ What's up?” 

“Up?” said Wally in tones of injured 
innocence; “one would think you didn't 
know it was school club elections on in 
an hour, and all the chaps to whip up! 
If the Moderns turn up in force, it'll be 
touch-and-go if they don’t carry every 
man. I can’t stop now—mind you bring 
those kids.” 

‘And off he went with all the im- 
portance of captain’s fag on his election- 
eering tour. 

“Wally’s right,” said D’Arcy. “It'll 
be a close shave to carry our men. You 
see, kids,” added he condescendingly, “ it’s 
just this way. The Moderns are going to 
try to carry the clubs to-day, and if they 
do, the whole of us aren't going to stand 
it, and there'll be such a jolly row in 
Fellsgarth as—well, wait till you see.” 

This sounded very awful. Fisher 1 
would have liked to know what sort of 
clubs were to be carried, but did not like 
to ask. Ashby, however, more honest, 
demanded further particulars. 

. “I don’t know what you mean ? ” said 

e. 
“Don’t suppose you do. Whose fault 
is that? All you've got to do is to yell 
for our side and vote for our men.” 

That seemed simple enough, if D'Arcy 
would only vouchsafe to tell them when 
to begin. 

“« Come along,” said the latter. ‘We've 
half an hour yet to canvass. You know 
Wally's and my study ?” 

“Yes,” 

«All right ; now you,” pointing to Ashby, 
“you hang outside that door. That's 
the Modern minors’ class. Collar one of 
them as they come out, or two if you 
can; and fetch ‘em up to my room. 
You,” pointing to Fisher m, “go and 
prowl about the kids’ nasium and 
fetch any one with a blue ribbon on his 
hat, as many as you can bag. I’m going 
to see if I can find some of ’em near the 
tuck shop. Kick twice on my door and 
say ‘Balbus,’ so that I shall know it’s 
you. Goon; off you go. Don’t muff it, 


whatever you do, or it'll be your fault if 
F goes to pot.” 
Ashby, whose uncle was an M.P., had 
had some little experience in general 
elections, but he never remembered can- 
vassing of this kind before. However, 
D'Arcy had an authoritative air about 
him, and as the school was evidently in 
peril, and there was no suspicion of prac- 
tical joking in the present case, he 
marched off sturdily to the Modern 
minors’ class-room, and sheltering him- 
! self conveniently behind the door, waited 
the turn of events. 

| . He had not to wait long. He could hear 
; the master announcing the lesson for 
preparation, and the general shuffle 
; Which precedes the dismissal of a class. 

Then his heart beat a little faster as he 
distinguished footsteps and heard the un- 
suspecting enemy approaching his way. 

Now Ashby, although a new boy, was 
wise enough to calculate one or two 
things. One was that his best chance 
was either to attack the head or the tail 
of the procession; and secondly, that as 
the head boys in a form are usually those 
nearest the front, and, conversely, the 
lowest are usually nearest to the door, 
therefore the smallest boys would probabl: 
be the first tocome out. For ull of whic! 
reasons he decided to make his swoop 
at once, and if possible abscond with his 
booty before the main body arrived on 
the scene. 

The event justified his shrewdness. 
The moment the door opened, two small 
Moderns scampered out clean into the 
arms of the expectant kidnapper, who 
before they had time so much as to 
inquire who he was or what he wanted, 


legs could carry them across the grass. 


sently. ‘“ What are you doing?” 

“It’s only fun,” said Ashby, encourag- 
: ingly; “come along.” 

The other prisoner was more practical. 
He tried to bite his captor’s hand, and 
when he failed in that, he tried to kick. 
But though he succeeded better in this, 
the pace was kept up and the grip on his 
collar, if anything, tightened. Whereupon 
he attempted to sit down. But that, 
though it retarded the progress, was still 
insufficient to arrest it. The pace dropped 
| to a quick walk, and in due time, greatly 
to Ashby’s relief, the portal of Wake- 
field’s was reached. f 

Here, of course, all was safe. If any of 
the few boys hanging about had been in- 
clined to concern themselves in the affair, 
the colour of the ribbon on the victims’ 
hats was quite sufficient reason for allow- 
ing the law to take’ its course; and 
Ashby, who began to grow very tired of 
his burden (which insisted on sitting 
down on either side all the way upstairs), 
arrived at length at Messrs. D’Arcy and 
Wally’s door without challenge. 

He had no need to knock, or say 
“ Balbus,” as the room was empty. The 
other canvassers had evidently not yet 
returned. . 

With a sigh of relief he deposited his 
loads on the carpet and locked the door. 

“Let us go, you cad!” yelled the 
prisoners. “ What do you want bring- 
ing us here into this place for ?”” 

“Fun,” said Ashby. ‘ You'll know 
presently.” 


| had a grip on the coat-collar of each, and ' 
was racing them as hard as their short | 


“ Let go, you cad!" squeaked one, pre- 


“Tf you don’t let us out, we'll yell till 
& master comes.” 

“ Will you ?—we're used to yelling here. 
Yell away ; it'll do you good.” 

To the credit of the two “ voters” they 
did their best, and made such a hideous 
uproar that Ashby began to grow uneasy, 
and was immensely relieved when pre- 
sently he heard outside a sound as of coals 
being carelessly carried up the staircase. 
Some one was evidently coming up with a 
good load. 

Ashby was prudent enough not to open 
the door till an irregular double kick and 
a breathless cry of ‘“ Balbus, look shgrp,” 
apprised him that another of the election-, 
eering agents had returned. 

He then cautiously opened the door, 
and in tumbled D’Arcy, gasping, yet 
triumphant, under the weight of three 
fractious youngsters. 

“ Bully for us,” said he, surveying the 
harvest. “Five for our side. Jolly well 
done of you, kid—you're a stunner. Two 
of mine are new kids—they came easy 
enough; but the other's a regular 
badger.” 5 

The badger in question seemed deters 
mined to maintain his reputation, for 
he flew upon his captor, calling upon his 
fellow prisoners to do the same. All but 
the new boys obeyed, and the two “can- 
vassers’’ were very hard put to it fora 
while, and might have fared yet worse, 
had not D'Arcy astutely hung out a flag 
of truce. 

“ Look here,” said he; “I never knew 
such idiots as you Modern kids are. 
Here I’ve done my best to be friends and 
invited you to a spread in my room; and 
now you won't even let me go to the cup- 
board and get out the black currant jam 
and cake.” 

“You're telling crams; that’s not wh: 
you brought us here. You're a how!l- 

“Yes, really,” said D’Arcy, in ‘quite a 
friendly tone. “Cry ‘ pax’ for one minute, 

and if I don’t hand out the things you 
may go; honour bright. I’ve a good 
wind to kick you out without giving you 
anything.” 

The caged animals sullenly fell back 
and eyed the cupboard which D'Arcy 
leisurely opened. A row of half a dozen 
pots on a top shelf, a segment of a plum- 
cake, and something that looked very like 
honey in the comb, met their greedy eyes. 

“There you are,” said D’Arcy. ‘ What 
did I tell yon? They belong to Wally; 
he'll be here directly. You'll be all right 
—all except you,” said he, singling out 
his principal assailant. “You don’t know 
how to behave like these other kids. I 
shall advise Wally not to waste any of his 
stuff on you.” 

“T didn’t know it was a feast,” said the 
youth, much softened. “I thought you 
were only humbugging; really I did.” 

~ «“T've a good mind to do what you 
think. You'd better mind your eye, I can 
tell you—I wish Wally would come. 
There’s five o'clock striking—I’ll go and 
look for him. Ashby, you see if he’s in the 
library; you kids, stay here, and lock the 
door, and don’t let anybody in but Wally. 
Do you hear? If you do, you'll get it 
pretty hot for being out of your house. 
And look here, if Wally doesn't come by 
half-past, you can help yourselves.” 
“Thanks awfully,” said the party. 
“Mind! honour bright you don’t touch 
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& ‘thing till the clock strikes the half. 
When you've done, stay here till one of 
us comes to fetch you and we'll see you 
safe out. Don't go without, as our chaps 
are awfully down on Moderns this term, 
and you'll get flayed alive. If they’ve 
seen you come in, they'll try to get at 
you, be sure; so lock yourselves in, what- 
ever: you do, and don’t make the room in 
too great a mess. Come along, Ashby ; let’s 
look for Wally.” 

“Cut hard,” said he, as soon as they 
stood outside, and had heard the lock 
within duly turned. “We've only just 
time, to get over; that’s five votes lost to 
their side ! Real good business! I wonder 
where the other new kid is? He was 
bound to make a mess of it. That’s why 


I sent him to the gymnasium ; it’s closed 
to-day. Come on, Ya-hoo Moderns! 
Hurray for Yorke! Yell away, kid! Down 
wins the money-grubs! Wakefields for 
ever!" 

“Hoeray for the Cock House!" shouted 
Ashby, as, side by side with his now ad- 
miring patron, he entered the School Hall 
where the ceremony of club elections was 
just beginning. 

‘s af the door they encountered Wheat- 
eld. 

“Such games!'’ whispered D'Arcy, 
clapping him joyously on the back. 
“ We've got five Modern kids boxed up in 
our room, waiting for the clock to-strike 
the half hour before they have a tuck in 


“Ha, ha!” said Wheatfield ; “ splendid 
joke!” and vanished. 

D’Arcy’s countenance suddenly turned 
pale as he gripped his companion by the 
arm. 


“ What's the matter?” inquired Ashby, 
alarmed for his friend's health. ‘‘ What's 
up?” 

Be It’s all up! We're regularly done. 
My ! that 7s a go!” 

“Whatever do you mean ?"’ 

“Why, you blockhead, didn’t you see 
that was the wrong Wheatfield—not 
Wally, but the Modern one! And now 
he’s gone to let those chaps out, and we're 
clean done for!" 

“ Whew ! what is to be done!” groaned 


at our empty jam pots.” 
(To be continued.) 


Ashby, almost as pale as his friend. 


A aalaald 9 dawned bright and clear. 
During the preceding night snow 
had fallen heavily, and every bush and 
tree groaned under its white burden. 

As the snow deadened every sound, 
everything was quiet and calm as on a 
Sabbath morn in June. We did not see 
Mr. Robertson all that day, and we con- 
cluded that this was a special mark of 
his displeasure. 5 

.In the afternoon I knew the Cabarfeidh 
would call at Burroceann, some miles 
distant from Monkton, and return to 
Invergordon on the morning of the 10th. 

We went supperless to bed that night, 
but had saved some ‘eatables during the 
daytime, and these we put carefully away 
for future use. All through the day we 
had earnestly discussed the possibility of 
getting to Cattu by the Cabarfeidh. 

We had made up our minds to make 
the attempt. The morality of the step 
we never considered. The bare idea of 
spending day after day of the holidays 
within the gloomy walls of the Academy 
was horrible. Fraser's longing for a 
change of any sort, and mine for the 
North, were intense. 

The prospect of my uncle's reception 
did not in the least dismay me. He was 
@ long way off yet, and distant terrors do 
not make a great impression on school- 
boys. 

Besides, if I did not care to meet him, 
TI could easily take refuge in the house of 
Neil MacJan, who had been in my 
grandfather's employ for many years, 
and who had been so attached to my 
father that he would do anything for his 
gon. 

So we lay anxiously in bed listening 
to the-town-clock striking the hours and 
the quarters. 

We waited till it boomed out midnight, 
and then we rose and dressed quietly. 
We had gone to the trouble of undressing 
because Mr. Robertson ‘came into the 
dormitories at all hours, and of course we 
did not wish him to find us fully equipped 
for a journey. 

We decided not to take our overcoats ; 


ACROSS THE SNOW. 
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CHAPTER II. 


they were heavy and might impede us. 
A couple of cravats would protect our 
throats, and the exercise of walking would 
keep us sufficiently warm. 

Slinging our boots round our necks, as 
I have seen fishermen do tyhen walking 
from one town to another, we crept quietly 
down two flights of stairs till we reached 
the first floor. Here we were horrified 
to see light otreaming from under the 
study door and thro the keyhole. 

I felt inclined to beat a retreat, but 
Fraser, to my surprise, whispered, 
“ Nothing venture, man!” So I plucked 
up a little courage and trembling led the 
way. 

nN step or two at a time and then a 
pause to listen. 

Once or twice we heard Mr. Robertson 
cough, and then we were fearful he was 
coming to the door. 

By-and-by we reached a lobby leading © 
to a large room which was used in wet 
weather as a reading-room by the boys. 

When we got into this room, and had 
closed the door noiselessly, we put our . 
boots on and then opened one of the win: 
dows. 

The cold air cut like s knife, and the 
beds we had left seemed so comfortable by 
the contrast. But “ forward’’ was our 
cry now, or all would end in failure. 

Three feet below the window, and run- | 
ning all round the house, was a ledge of | 
stonework, a few inches wide. This was 
merely ornamental, but we boys had fre- 
quently used it in our nocturnal visits to 
a neighbouring “ tuck-shop.” 

I got first on to the ledge, but kept hold 
of the window-sill till I saw all clear 
below. Then I sprang down—a distance 
of eight feet—and rolled heels over head 
in the snow. , 

Fraser followed, but landing on his back 
gave vent toa loud “ow!” He was not 
hurt, however, but was up in. a moment, 
and we both darted over the lawn as fast 
as we could run, took the low wall ina 
trice, and were on the high road in less 
time than it takes to tell. 


Ie. 


amongst the clouds, and although for one 
moment we could see Mr. Robertson run- 
ning down the steps from the front door, 
yet we had no reason to suppose he had 
caught sight of us, for the next moment a 
cloud passed over the moon and hid him 
| from our view. 3 

But we sped onwards as fast as our legs 
could carry us, for well we knew our 
head-master would find out what the 
foot-marks in the snow meant, since they 
all led from the house. 

The high road skirted the town on the 
south, and then branched off in a north- 
westerly direction. 

Just as we had got to the outskirts, 
Fraser suddenly pulled me into a snow- 
drift in the shadow of a high “dyke,” 
clapped his hand over my mouth and 
| whispered, “Don’t breathe. There's a 
night policeman!’ Slowly and quietly 
the stalwart muffled figure drew near, 
and we could hear it softly whistling, 
“Cam’ ye by Athole, lad wi’ the philabeg,” 
| as it pursued its course along the middle 
of the Queen’s highway. 

All the time we lay with our hearts in 


{ our mouths, but presently we saw it drift 
_ round a bend in the road, and then we 
| Sprang up, and without waiting to brush 


the snow from off our clothes and out of 


! our hair, ran forward at our best pace. 


This, however, we were soon compelled 
to moderate to a half-trot, which we kept 
up for a long time. 

It was a glorious night; everything, 
from the tall firs to the labourers’ cottages, 
was draped in white; but we were not in 
a mood to admire nature's aspect then. 

We were only thankful there was suffi- 
cient light to show us our way, although 
at the same time it might do the same 
kindly office for our pursuers, if they were 
yet abroad. 

We were fortunate enough to meet no 
wayfarer, nor, as far as we could judge, to 
be observed by anyone in the small 
villages through which we passed, for we 
were not sufficiently acquainted with the 
country to be able to quit the main road. 


The moon was playing hide-and-seek 


After three or four hours’ tramping we 
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came in sight of the sea and of the little 
town of Burroceann nestling by the cliff. 

It behoved us now to be careful. Just 
outside the town we noticed some hay- 
stacks, and under their friendly lee we 
began to put ourselves in shipehape order. 
We used our pocket-handkerchiefs for a 
considerable time, and after the exercise of 
much patience found our temperature 
sensibly reduced. 

Then we ventured to proceed carefully 
in the direction of the harbour. We did 
a lot of reconnoitring, and whenever we 
saw @ moving object in front or heard 
sowfds proceeding from any quarter we 
immediately stepped into the shadow of 
the nearest doorway. 

A very short time sufficed to bring usin 
view of the Cabarfeidh. Through the open 
doorway of a shed on the pier we could 
see some burly drovers, several women, a 
soldier, and one whom we judged by his 
appearance to be a commercial traveller, 
all standing round a large fire. 

Some of the men were smoking; the 
soldier, with forage cap on the back of his 
head, was attempting to dance the | 
“Ghillie Challum,” but as he had evi- 
dently been imbibing too freely, his efforts 
apy to amuse the traveller highly, for 
we could hear his laughter ring out clearly 
on the frosty air. 

All this time we were standing in a 
doorway on the shady side of the street 
and were beginning to feel the cold keenly, 
as we watched now the Monkton road, 
now the group on the quay. 

Presently the Cabarfeidh began whist- 
ling shrilly as a signal that she was getting 
under weigh, and the little crowd of pas- 
sengers began moving in the direction of 
the gangway. 

There was no sign of a booking office 


anywhere, so we slipped in at the end of 
the line, and as everybody was pushing 
everybody else or was struggling with 
parcels and bundles we were unnoticed in 
the confusion that reigned The steamer’s 
cargo had been stowed already, for, as soon 
as the passengers were aboard, the men 
on the quay cast off, and the Cabarfeidh, 
snorting and plunging like a grampus, 
steamed out into the firth. She headed 
due west and was timed to do the journey 
in about four hours, 

It was six o’clock as we cleared the bar, 
but it was still night, and the cold was 
excessive. We felt it severely; for with 
the want of rest, the fatigue of the journey 
through the night, and the reaction from 
the state of excitement we were in, our 
spirits were down at zero. 

Most of the passengers were crowded 
round a stove in a miserable den in the 
fore part of the ship, called by courtesy 
“the steerage.’ Two or three were aft in | 
the cabin with the captain, and, judging 
from the noise they made, were making 
very merry. Fraser and I stood together | 
in the waist of the ship by the bridge, and 
eagerly watched the fast retreating har- | 
bour as if we dreaded pursuit. | 

By-and-by an untidy-looking youth 
about Fraser’s age came and asked us for 
our fares—2s. 6d. each. These we paid | 
with a sigh, for it reduced our scanty stock | 
of money by half, and we had such a long | 
journey before us! 

We now ate the scraps we had brought 
with us, and very thankful we were to 
have them, for the keen morning air 
sharpened our appetites famously. When 
we were within an hour’s run of the 
Souters, the soldier, looking very drowsy 
and dilapidated after the carousal of the 
past night, emerged from the steerage. 


“Losh! laddies, but ye’re cowld,” be 
said, as he cautiously stepped towards us. 
“Where wull ye be goin’ ?” . 

“Home from school,” replied Fraser.- 

“And ye didna take a topcoat wi’ ya? 
Ach! man, howld on, and I'll len’ ye thy 
own,” and the kind-hearted fellow. stag- 
gered back to fetch his military great- 
coat. 

When we got inside the Cromarty Firth 
the waters were quite smooth, and this 
was a welcome change, for we were be- 
ginning to feel uncomfortable under the 
tossing and pitching in the Morsy Firth. 

Invergordon was reached at last, and 
scarcely had the Cabarfeidh touched the 
pier when we sprang off, and, just waiting 
to wave a friendly good-bye to our friend 
the soldier, struck into the town, where we 
appeased the pangs of hunger at the first 
baker’s shop we found. We had great 
difficulty in evading direct answers to the 
many questions with which the inquisitive 
shopman plied us. He seemed rather 
suspicious of us, for he begged us not to be 
in a hurry. He was just going over the 
way, he said, to see his friend Mr. Munro 
for a few minutes, and we could settle our 
bill when he came back. We assented to 
this, but as soon as he was gone, we called 
for his good dame and settled the bill, 
which amounted to eighteenpence, with 

er. 

We then asked how far it was to Ding- 
wall, which was quite in the opposite 
direction to that which we meant to take, 
and upon being informed “it was a geod 
bit off,” we hurriedly took our leave, for 
we had no desire to await the baker's re 
turn, as we suspected his worthy friend 
Mr. Munro wore a blue uniform with 
plated buttons. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—CALLAO TO EOS—OUR DUMB FRIENDS—WE CATCH A SHARK—SAD RELICS—BOAZ FINDS HIMSELF ON THE 
THRESHOLD OF A LONGER JOURNEY—OUR ARRIVAL AT EOS. 


‘{Naxao to'Eos.” 

Such is the brief title of the logbook 
and of the journal which lie open before 
me, as I write, both of them yellow with 
ige, miildewed, and stained with the 
Pacific spray. 

What an infinity of varied recollections 
ure called up by the sight of these vener- 
ible pages ! what hours of lonely watch- 
ng! what anxious scanning of the 
icrizon! what delight and exhilaration, 
1s we scudded with a fair wind over the 
noonlit sea! what weary waiting, when 
ve passed into a region of calms, or when 
he trade wind freshened sufficiently to 
ender it expedient for our little craft to 
ie to for a while. 

I will now give, without comment, a 
ew extracts from the journal itself :— 

Cutter Isabel. At sea. 
Lat. 126° S., Long. 78° W. 
Course E. by 8.33. Oct. 8, 1828, 

We started three days ago, about 3 p.m, 
aking advantage of the land breeze, which 
‘appened to be blowing pretty stiffly at 
he time. San Lorenzo was soon past,, | 


and we stood on our course, a journey of | 
3,140 miles before us. I must confess, I | 
was not without some misgivings as to | 
our being just a little short-handed; but ; 
as Boaz seemed remarkably cheerful, and | 
more like himself than: he had been for | 
some days, I forbore to ask any questions, 
and settled down to the business of the 
afternoon watch, while he occupied him- 
self in taking stock of our provisions, and 
making everything snug in our tiny 
cabin. 3 

We have brought three passengers with 
us; three warm friends, miscalled dumb 
animals, for they are as eloquent as can 
be, and each is a perfect master of his own 
language. They are Sally, a favourite 
cat; Cocky, the sauciest of green parro- 
quets; and Gladys, my little fox terrier, 
Ezra's parting gift to me. We call 
Gladys “ our lady passenger,” so perfect is 
she both in beauty and in good manners. 
She always reminds me of some lovely 
lines of Martial, which made a great im- 
pression upon me when I read them at 


school. These three have become fast 


friends already, and dog and cat life on 
board the Isabel means endless frolic from 
morning till night. Gladys thinks it 
capital fun to chase Sally round the ship, 
searching into every hole and corner, with 
short, sharp, nervous barks, while Pussy, 
from some impregnable fortress, answers 
with dismal snarls and hisses, till, seizing 
her opportunity, she darts like lightning 
into the rigging, where she gets a short 
breathing time before the next onset. 

We are now fairly in the SE. trade 
drift, and there seems every prospect of 
fine weather. Boaz tells me that the 
voyage should take about six weeks. 

Cocky has perched himself on my 
shoulder, and is pecking alternately at my 
nose and my beard, which is his way of 
intimating that he is desirous of a little, 
conversation with me. 5 

4Oct. 5.—To-day we sighted Pousland 
Island, about ten miles to the northward., 
We have now got into our regular routjne,, 
We breakfast at about 7 a.m.; -we heye 
cakes, eggs, or occasionally o rasher ,af, 
bacon, or a bit of salt beef. Our.steyg jis. 
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an old nail can, in which we can always 
make a fire large enough to boil our kettle, 
or fry enough meat for our meal. It is 
certainly convenient not to have too large 
8 galley in these latitudes. 

Cocky always announces that break- 
fast is ready by uttering piercing shrieks, 
which continue without intermission until 
we have attended to his wants. Gladys 
and Sally eat out of the same plate ; they 
do a good deal of growling over their 
meal, but we are confident that they don’t 
mean anything by it. Cocky is occasion- 
ally impudent enough to sidle up to the 
edge of the plate, and while they are 
adjusting their little differences he walks 
off with the choicest morsel. 

After breakfast Boaz invariably calls 
for the other compasses, by which he 
means the Bible and the Prayer-book. 
“Ah, my boy," he says, “ these ‘ere com- 
passes is to be depended upon ; no steel 
can 'urt em; you needn't to swing to ’ave 
‘em adjusted. No doubt I ain’t got no 
larnin’, and we're none on us so good as 
wo might be; and so I ’as to steer by the 
lubber's pint; but I make no doubt that 


these ‘ere instruments ’ll guide me into a | 
snug ‘arbour at last, and the Lord won't | 


let me go to leeward anywhere.” 
Of course we keep watch and watch; 


but Boaz does not sleep much during the : 


day; when not at the tiller, he busies 
himself partly in reading, partly in paint- 
ing the ship here and there, or in taking 
the necessary observations; and partly in 
cooking our simple meals. 

I may here add that we dined usually 
at twelve o'clock. Our supply of live- 

, stock was necessarily very limited, and 
only reserved for special occasions. In 
those days there were none of the may- 
vellous appliances owing to which the 
humblest mariner may now find life on a 
long voyage comparatively agreeable. We 
had no friendly ice-chest, no snugly 
arranged lockers filled with mysterious 
tins to be manipulated by a skilful cook 
into dishes still more mysterious, but 
under the circumstances highly welcome. 
Our whole stock of spirits was confined to 
a keg of brandy, which was reserved 
strictly for medicinal purposes, and used 
very sparingly, even by such an invalid as 
Boaz. Salt pork and hard biscuit were 
hardly suited to his impaired constitution, 
and he lived chiefly upon maize cakes, in 
.the making of which he was exceedingly 
skilful. “There was a time,” said he, 
“when I could make a ‘earty meal off 
salt junk as you would ’ave to cut with a 
*atchet, it were that ‘ard; but them days 
is and gone. I’m come to my second 
childhood now.” 

Oct. 10.—It is now five days since we 
have seen any land. The wind is very 
light to-day, and we are not making much 
progress. The sea is alive with flying-fish, 
and at night it is extremely phosphorescent, 
looking as if it were overspread with 

tches of fire. Gladys and Sally are at 

is timestaking their siesta, stretched out 
side by side on the forecastle. 

Oct. 12.—Nothing of any consequence 
occurred to-day, except that Cocky by 
accident fluttered into the paintpot; we 
had to wash him, whereat he remonstrated 
Youdly. Being my birthday we dined off 
a chicken. 

Oct. 15.—We are passing through a 
most curious and interesting region. The 


‘ole surfyce of the ocean is strewn with 


patches of a viscid substance of a fiery 
orange-red colour. We have passed 
through fifty miles of it already. It is a 
most extraordinary sight. Boaz says that 
he has seen it before, and that it is the 
spawn of fish. We sighted this morning 
a large barque steering to the eastward, 
put did not come near enough to speak 
er. 

Oct. 17.—The wind freshened to half 
a gale, in consequence of which we lay to 
for several hours. 

Oct. 18.—Skylarking going on be- 
tween Gladys and Cocky. Cocky flutters 
round and round Gladys, who makes 
repeated feints at him, barking furiously 
all the time. Cocky does not betray the 
slightest fear, but hops hither and thither, 
keeping just out of reach of his playmate, 
and turning his head from side to side 
with the most impudent look, thoroughly 
enjoying the game. It is intensely 
entertaining to watch them thus together ; 
they beguile many an hour of our some- 
what monotonous cruise. 

Oct. 25.—Becalmed for two days. 


| Employed ourselves in washing our | 


clothes, and catching fish. We now saw 
several sharks, one of which we succeeded 
_ in catching. Its extreme length was 
| fourteen feet eight inches. On cutting the 
‘ monster open, we found in its stomach a 
' clam-shell ornament of a kind much worn 
' by the natives of several of the adjacent 
. groups of islands. Clearly some poor 


fellow had met with a horrible fate. | 


i 
' When we returned the carcass of the 
; marauder to the deep, it was instantly 
torn into fragments by several more of the 
tribe. Boaz calls my attention to the fact 
that Cocky has got his beak in Gladys's 
mouth, an exhibition of confidence which 
she seems highly to appreciate. 

Oct, 28.—We sighted an island to-day, 
when just a month out from Callao; I 
; proposed touching there, as I expressed 
it, “to give leave to the crew and pas- 
sengers,” and to water the ship. But 
| Boaz was at first very much opposed to 
the idea. “If I were you,” said he, “TI 
wouldn’t do nothin’ rash; when I was in 
the West Indies there’d used to be a 
proverb among the slaves ‘ Man sleep in 
fowl’ouse, but fowl’ouse him no bed.’ 
There’s a deal o’ truth in that there say- 
ing; if we plant the ship upon a rock, or 
among a nest o’ savages, we're dished, 
and no mistake. ‘Owsomever, there can 
be no ‘arm in standin’ in a bit nearer, so 
you stand by to ’eave the lead, while I 
take the tiller.” 

We found the island to be little more 
than a mere rock, and entirely unin- 
habited. There proved to be safe anchor- 
age for our little craft in a lagoon on the 
western side, the water of which was as 
clear as crystal, and as blue as the heaven 
above us. 

“ Why, just look 'ere,” exclaimed Boaz, 
gazing over the edge of the cutter into 
the depths below ; “ if there is such a bein’ 
as a mermaid, surely she lives’ere. Ain’t 
it lovely ?” 

We could see to the very bottom, 
which was covered with a thick carpet of 
seaweed of every imaginable tint of grey, 
green, red, brown, and yellow, while here 
and there jutted out masses of rock, 
adorned with clumps of pure white coral, 
varied by myriads of exquisite marine 
creatures in colours the same as the sur- 


rounding seaweed, less subdued, yet com- 


pletely harmonious; each lovely tint 
reached its height of brilliancy in the 
swarms of fish that were continually 
darting from side to side, or moving 
leisurely backwards and forwards in gay 
troops, clad in green, blue, sombre black, 
scarlet or gold. i scene more lovely: it 
is ost impossible to imagine ; and were 
it faithfully painted, I am persuaded that 
many persons not privileged like ourselves 
to gaze in rapture upon the original, would 
have pronounced the picture a gross ex- 
aggeration. 

The landing was easy, and as_ there 
seemed no reason why we should not 
stretch our legs, we both disembarked, 
and slowly made our way to the top of 
the nearest cliff, when we found ourselves 
standing upon a broad table-land about a 
mile in circumference, a sandy tract, 
covered with patches of very soft green 
moss, interspersed with delicate white 
flowers, the scent of which was most 
delicious. Words would fail me to de- 
scribe what we now saw and heard. The 
whole surface of the ground formed one 
vast nest, covered with eggs hatching in 
the sun, and was even tunnelled under- 
neath in every direction by a curious 
species of bird which burrows in the sand, 
into the nests of which we were conti- 
nually sinking up to our ankles, causing 
hideous consternation among the occu- 
pants. Gannets, gulls, boobies, and terns 
rose in every direction in such numbers 
that they positively hid the light of the 
sun. They rent the air with their agonised 
shrieks till the welkin rang again where, 
but a few moments since, silence had 
reigned supreme, save for the cry of an 
occasional gull, or the roar of the surf on 
the distant reef. Now the air was crowded 
with hoarse screams, like the wail of the 
wounded ‘after s great battle, like the cry 
of the survivors of an earthquake or a 
mighty flood. The birds darted hither 
and thither, passing so close to us that 
our faces were actually fanned by their 
wings. 

“TI wonder,” said I to Boaz, “if we're 
the first human beings that have ever set 
foot on this island.” 

“No, that we ain’t,” replied he; ‘ look 
’ere, George.” . 

I saw that he was gazing on some- 
thing which lay before him on the and. 
I joined him, and beheld this pathetic 
sight. 

Two perfect skeletons, about one of 
which hung some remnants of a man’s 
clothing, the buttons bearing the name 
of a firm of tailors in Liverpool. These 
remains were perfectly prostrate, but the 
other skeleton was in a sitting posture, 
smaller and more delicately formed than 
the first; there were traces of long hair 
of a golden tinge, and on the third finger 
of the left hand there still remained the 
token which proclaimed the sex and con- 
dition of the wearer. One hand was 
beneath the head of the prone figure, and 
in the other was all that remained of a 
tin cup, with which, true to the noble 
instincts of her sex, she had tried in her 
own last moments to administer comfort 
to her fellow-sufferer. At a little distance 
we found the ashes of a fire and the 
remains of a small kettle. Not a single 
further clue remained by which the pair 
could be identified. All we could do was 
to make a note of the circumstance, and 
to give the remains a decent Christian 
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burial. We:reverently piled a few stones 
over the sad relics, and read over them a 
portion of our beautiful funeral service. 
I falt glad when we left this melancholy 
soene, and were once more at sea, having | 
replenished our beakers from a spring 
which lay handy, and laid in a stock of | 
eggs sufficient to last the remainder of 


the voyage. 
Nov. 14.—We are nearing Eos, and, | 


in fact, Boaz says we ought to sight it at 
daybreak. I am thankful, because I am 
in ingly anxious about my old friend. 
His malady has reached an acute stage, 
and one which involves intense agony at 
times, which, alas! I have no power to 
alleviate. Gladys is strangely subdued ; 
Puss has a mute, appealing look in her 
eyes which I don’t understand, and even 
Cocky is dejected, and flaps his wings 


(To be continued.) 


Ee was a tyrant. He tyrannised over all | 

the other boys in the court where he 
lived, and they submitted. They themselves 
gave him the nickname he bore. Now and 
then one might think himself big enough to 
dispute the matter and test the question ina 
fight; but a few “rounds” with “Tiger” 
restored order, and mutiny was looked upon 
as hopeless. i} 

Rows in the neighbouring streets were 
common when “ Tiger” was about; and the 
police were ever after him, belts in hand, but 
they seldom got a stroke athim. They caught | 
him only once, and then he gave them the | 
slip. A tall “ bobby” had him by the cuff, 
and was walking him tothe station in triamph 
with a hooting crowd at their heels. “ Tiger” | 
knew his cuff .was ragged and weak, for it 
was an old shoddy jacket. He looked round 
with his eyes, keeping his head erect and 
motionless, for a way of escape. Down a 
narrow street the door of a wretched dwelling 
stood open. He gave a tug and a jerk, the 
ragged cuff was retained by Constable X, but 
“Tiger was gone, through the old house and 
its yard, over the back wall into another 
yard, through the kitchen of another house 
like a flash of lightning and out at the front 
door, which he opened but didn’t stay to 
close. In half an hour he was three miles 
away, down by the muddy river bank at 
Limehouse, swimming against and fighting 
with the mudlarks there. 

I first made his acquaintance on a bitterly 
cold winter’s night. It was snowing out of 
doors, but the coffee-room at the Mission was 
snug, warm and cosy. ‘ Tiger” was frozen 
-sutaide, and he pushed the door ajar and 
peeped in. I said “ Who's there?” Then 
the black shock head was pushed through 
and he said, “ May the likes o’ me come in?” 

“ Certainly, come in and shut the door; 
you are letting the cold in.” So the tattered 
~ Tiger ” strode in and looked around on the 
bright scene. He was instantly recognised 
by half a score of tatterdemalions like 
himself, and greeted with the London arab’s 
familiar salutation, ‘‘ What yer, Tiger!” He 
nodded, but deigned no reply. Then he 
crouched by the roaring fire and pretended 
to read a magazine. I let him alone to do as 
he liked for a while, and I could see plainly 
that, out of the corner of his roguish black 
eye, he was ‘taking stock of me,” as these | 
boys say. I saw there was slumbering mis- 
chief in the new-comer, and felt sure that the 
heat of the fire would rouse it. 

Being thoroughly warmed from top to toe, 
Tiger left his chimney corner and took his 
seat at the table, to watch a game at draughts. 
The players looked uneasy and glanced at 
me, as if to say: “Look out: he’s up to 
mischief.” In a few minutes a form with 
shree boys on it fell over, and the table shot 
off ite trestles amidst peals of laughter. The 
ary was, “ Tiger done it,” and I proceeded to 
‘emonstrate with my new friend. He merely 


TIGER. 
By Acton Scorrt. 


smiled and replied, “ Quite a haccident, Sir. 
Them tables on tressles is onstiddy at hall 
times.” 

I let him off, for his funny look was un- 
settling my own gravity. , 

He put his dirty hands! under what was 
left of the tail of his coat, evidently a second- 
hand or third-hand man’s coat from the ‘rag 
shop, and sauntered up and down the room 
whistling. Then he took o seat in the corner 
near the door, just underneath the gas meter, 
and looked quiet and settled. I turned my 
back to make a cupof coffee for him, and the 
gas suddenly went out. “ Tiger” was too near 
that meter. 

The room was a Pandemonium in aninstant, 
and I felt myself beaten and disheartened. 

It was difficult to find my way in the dark 
through the crowd of boys and topsy-turvy 
furniture, but at last I reached the meter, 
turned the tap, struck a match and lit the 
gas. The scene was indescribable—the place 
was a wreck. The boys looked abashed, but 
not so “ Tiger,” who solemnly protested that 
“it were hall a haccident.” 

I let him off again, and, with the help of 
the boys, put the room to rights; but there 
was to be no peace that night. Very shortly 
a draught-board was taking its airy flight 
across the room in the direction of the 
crockery shelf, and sundry other tricks were 
being played. At last, when things grew 
unbearable, I opened the street door, where 
a crowd of children had congregated, gave a 
boy there a penny and whispered, “ Fetch the 
policeman off the Dock bridge.” 

I then locked the door inside, put the key 
into my pocket and faced round on the rebels. 
It seemed that my whisper to the messenger 
had been heard, for the signal went round 
“ He’s sent for the Copper,” and then there 
were pale faces and trembling knees, for many 
of these waifs knew the grip of a policeman, 
and still bore marks of it on their scantily 
clad limbs. There was a moment’s hesitation, 
then a stampede to the back door, out of which 
they all poured. It was perfectly dark out 
there in the yard, and I knew there was no 
outlet. There was an old shed used for coals 
and lumber, and other back-yards joined up 
to it. The place was shut in by houses on 
all sides. 

The policeman knocked and I unlocked 
the door. He came in and I explained my 


reason for calling him in, placed a coin in 


his palm and told him that my intention was 
merely to frighten the boys. 

“ Where are they?" he asked. 

“In the yard there,” I answered, and we 
went out to search for them with the aid of 
the policeman’s bull’s-eye. But we searched 
in vain: no boys were there! This was a 
puzzle indeed, and while we stood discussing 
it we heard a violent hammering at the front 
door and the clamour of acrowd. We opened 
the door and there stood a mass of howling 
denizens of the courts and alleys. The woman 


sadly, looking puffed and weary: they. 
one and all refuse to leave the old man’s 
side, as if they knew by some instinct 
that his days are numbered. We were 
only ninety miles off at noon, and the 
wind is fair and fresh, while the barometer 
shows indications of unsettled weather, 
which I hope we shall just escape. It 
is time to close this journal and look to 
the anchor gear. 


who had knocked made a bitter complaint in 
language peculiar to her class and neighbour- 
hood. She stated that she was sitting in 
her kitchen getting supper with her husband, 
when all of a sudden the back door opened 
and about a hundred big boys, one with a 
wooden leg, rushed through the Bouse and 
out at the front door into the street. This 
solved the mystery. My unruly company 
had climbed the afore-mentioned shed, 
dropped down into the adjoining yards, and 
bolted through other folks’ dwellings. Several 
women told the same story, and soundly 
abused me as the cause of “ harbouring such 
riff-raff,” adding ‘‘ They ought to be locked 
up, that they ought.” : 

1 answered, ‘‘ Well, here's a policeman 
provided at my own expense.” “ Yes,” 
added the policeman, “bring ’em here, I'll 
run ’em in. Where are they?” 

This produced a laugh. Where were they 
indeed! As a matter of fact, the bulk of them 
were kicking up their heels on the outside of 
the crowd, quite out of reach of the man in 
blue. The shock head of “ Tiger" was clearly 
visible. Nobody was arrested, and the 
crowd, having vented its rage, scattered to its 
courts and alleys, the policeman returning to 
his post on the bridge, where his special duty 
was to prevent would-be suicides. His part- 
ing words were; ‘I wonder you meddles with 
the likes o’ they, sir: you can’t do ’em no 
good.” 

I was at my post again next evening, but 
for several nights none of the runaways put 
in an appearance. After a week or 50 
“Tiger” applied for re-admission, and pro- 
tested penitence and desire for reform. Of 
course he was not refused. I had, meanwhile, 
been thinking a great deal about him and had 
decided that his enormous energies needed 
directing into some definite duty, and then 
the mischief would cease. I resolved to 
make him my lieutenant. 

“ Tiger,” I said, “ will you lend me a hand 
to keep the place square, see to the fire, and 
serve out the coffee?” 

“Yez, zir,” he said, his face lighting up 
with the right sort of look. He immediately 
put on an air of responsibility, and became 
really useful. 

A small, weak boy, probably the result of 


: his parentage (for gin and water was the 


favourite beverage at his home), was con- 
stantly being teased and badgered by the 
elder lads, who had dubbed him “ Besom.” 
Poor ‘“ Besom” had no peace in his life for 
their practical jokes and rough chaff. I ap- 
pointed “ Tiger ” to be ‘‘ Besom’s " protector, 
and the plan worked admirably. They be- 
came attached and confidential. “ Tiger” 
gloried in the réle he was called upon to 
play and eschewed all the old methods of 
letting off his stores of energy. The stream 
was turned into a new channel and “ Tiger’’ 
was proud and happy. 

Time passed on and “Tiger” became 
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foreman-ganger of a floor at a wharf on 
the waterside, with “ Besom” as one of his 
hands. How well they worked together and 
how happy they seemed! “*Besom” was 
also in the class of which “Tiger” was 
teacher at the Mission. 

One tusy day they were loading barges 
with a crane from the fifth storey of a tower- 
ing warehouse. The muddy river, at high 


tide, was rushing below at a fearful rate. 
Through a bit of bungling in handling the 
crane, ‘‘ Besom” was swept from the loop- 
hole and cast into the rushing stream, forty 
| feet below. “Tiger” saw him fall and 
| without a second’s hesitation took the dan- 
gerous dive and disappeared afterhim. The 
| onlookers waited and watched, but nothing 
| came to the surface. The barges were moved, 


the drags were fetched, and “Tiger” and 
“Becom” came up, locked in each other's 
arms. It was evident that, in struggling to 
rise, they had come up under the bottom of a 
barge and so been drowned. It was hard 
work to unlock their stiffened arms, and the 
sleeve of many a strong, rough man was 
drawn across his eyes’ that day, for they all 
loved “ Tiger” and “ Besom.” 
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JOTTINGS IN A MAN-0’-WAR’S BOAT. 
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Author of “A Rolling Commission,” “In the Middle Watch,” ete. 
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joaTInG ! What delightful memories en- 
kindle at the sound, at once recalling 

the placid and deep-shadowed angle of some 
serpentine river; or the rippling, sparkling, 
flashing wavelets lapping the strand in that 


sheltered cove of the quiet watering-place 
where the summer holidays passed all too 
quickly ; or the capacious mill-pond, fed by 
sequestered streamlet, and patched with reeds 


- and rushes nodding in the vernal breeze, 


where one punted and fished for the speckled 
trout to the drone of the lumbering mill- 
wheel—such are the visions suggested to 
many at the mention of boating. 

But the boating I have in mind is not 
fraught with such pleasant recollections; very 
much the reverse! I am thinking of the 
many a time and oft of boating it from a 
Channel cruiser swinging to the tidal ebb 
and flow at Spithead, or Plymouth Sound, 
anchored there because a harbour billet 
would necessitate the discharge of her powder. 
Boating, indeed, taking it in the lump, is not 
the least of the disagreeables attaching to a 
life on the ocean wave, and being the one 
means of communication between ship and 
shore it forms a considerable item in the 
experience of every seafarer. 

Will the reader be pleased to take passage 
with me in fancy as I jot down some features 
of the trip ashore in the former of the cases 
quoted? The steam launch being engaged 
in drawing stores at the dockyard, one of the 
cutters is for the nonce doing duty as leave- 
boat ; she, then, having been called away at 
sound of pipe or roll of drum, a few minutes’ 
grace is allowed those who have obtained 
leave to go ashore, during which interval the 
boat is manned and draws up alongside the 


companion-ladder, while a messenger is sent 
the round of the officers’ messes to acquaint 
them that the boat is ready. 

Sundry of the middies are found at their 
sea chests putting the finishing touches to 
their toilet, others are fuming and fretting 
by reason of being unable to find some indis- 
pensable article of apparel, and are tossing 
the contents of their chest about in a way 
that will presently cause their marine servant, 
who is on sentry-go elsewhere, to stand 
aghast. It has been said of old that a “ mid- 
shipman’s chest is one where everything is 
on top and nothing to hand.” It is safe to 
predict that not a few will be just in time to 
be too late, it being the custom of the service 
that subordinates shall take their places 
first, in order that the ward-room officers 
may not be kept waiting. These soon put in 
an appewance, and leisurely take their seats 
as becometh greybeards who have served in 
every clime and mean to take things easy for 
the future. 

In the event of the boat being inconveni- 
ently crowded the juniors have tiie mortifi- 
cation of shifting, and must find a seat 
somewhere, anywhere, on the thwarts, to be 
prodded in the back at intervals by the rower 
behind, or they must stow away in the bows 
and do duty as figurehead, where it is most 
essential to keep your weather eye purling, 
else, ten to one, upon nearing shore, when 
the helmsman orders “rowed of all” and 
the bowman seizes his boathook, he will do 
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you a bit of rough dentistry all free-gratis- 
for-nothing. Fortunate, indeed, is he who 
can manage to steer clear of these little 
inconveniences, which befel yours truly in 
his salad days. In course of time, when 
gold stripes were put on and a slight tendency 
to embonpoint developed, as was manifest by 
the Hogarthian curve of beauty wherewith 
one’s waistcoat adapted itself to our corpora- 
tion, it seemed then the most natural thing 
in the world to drop into a favoured berth in 
the stern sheets and survey with much com- 
placency these trifling drawbacks to the 
juniors fast wedged in amidships. ‘ Ah, 
boys,”’ was our serene reflection, ‘all in good 
time; your turn will come some day; you 
don’t know the taste of salt-horse yet.’’ 

Well, here is our boat alongside, bobbing 
up and down like a cork, to the evident dis- 
comfort of the sitters, who are getting 
impatient and wonder whatever they can be 
waiting for. Between ourselves, this is due 
to the good-natured mid of the boat, who 
rushing up from the cockpit a-buckling on 
his little bodkin of a dirk, upon hearing his 
boat called away, was besought by his fuming 
and fretting messmates aforesaid to “hold 
on the slack, old fellow ; shan’t be a second.” 
These at length tumble up the hatchway 
dishevelled and fumbling with collar or 
cravat, whereupon the middy reports the 
boat ready and receives his final orders from 
the commander; then tripping lightly over 
the side perches himself in the tiny dicky 
at the boat’s stern, vis-d-vis to the coxswain, 
and gives the order to shove off. The sail is 
hoisted, and as the boat lurches over to lee- 
ward, the most corpulent—perchance it is 
the huge old boatswain—is politely requested 
to fleet up to windward, so as to “trim the 
dish.” 
ship it is to meet a nasty choppy sea, that 
lops over the gunwale as if on purpose to 
furnish a sloppy seat. It is nearly a dead 
beat ashore; not quite so, or it might give 
rise to a suspicion that the weather was 
manufactured for the occasion. This is, how- 
ever, no fancy sketch, but typical of many a 
run from Spithead roadstead into harbour. 

The boat gets way on and settles down on 
her course.’ “A fine working breeze,” slyly 
‘observes our young reefer, laying his hand 
on the tiller to give a little more helm, in 
consequence of which the cutter luffs up to 
the wind, and striking a vicious green wave 
scatters it into a shower of spray that 
drenches the Rev. A. Grinder, B.a., much to 
that ecclesiastic’s discomfiture. The same is 
 double-barrelled man, a pluralist, and in 
his capacity of naval instructor has recently 
felt constrained to hand in an unfavourable 
report upon the youngster’s studies. The 
reefer is jubilant; he doesn’t mind the wet- 
ting a bit, bless you. No one, however, can 
«complain ; honours are pretty equally divided, 
for presently, when the cutter tacks and the 
fat one resumes his original position, they 
who have been hitherto favoured by a 
sheltered lee come up to windward and take 
their share of what the elements have in 
‘store for them. 

If the boat be well handled, perhaps three 
tacks will find her at the narrow harbour 
entrance, with the tide running out a sluice 
between the Round Tower and Blockhouse 
Fort, across which, during the French wars, 
a chain cable was wont to be drawn every 
night to bar the ingress of an enemy; 50 
everybody being already well soused and 
uncomfortable, the majority vote for running 
into the Sally Port, a hole in the wall forti- 
fications just outside the harbour, a landing- 
place now shorn of its reputation, but famous 


Putting forth from the shelter of the | 


at the opening of the century in eighteen 
hundred and war time. Here, emulating 
the proverbial officer caricatured as being 
last in the battlefield and first out, the staid 
seniors take precedence in putting foot on 
shore, which they proceed to do very gingerly, 
inasmuch as their constrained posture in the 
damp boat has giventhem thecramp. After 
them follow the small fry, they also a 
trifle jealous as to the order of exit, while 
the cutter sheers off to make the best of her 
way into the dockyard with a message to the 
steam launch, and to bring off the ship’s post. 

Supposing there to have been no change 
in the weather, the return journey in the 
evenjng, with a fair wind, will be performed 
much more comfortably, and prove nothing 
like such a weariness to the flesh. Indeed, 
it is very much a question of weather. Should 
a gale come on in the interim, the hoisting 
of a ball at the dockyard semaphore, at the 
instance of the port admiral, forbids all 
communication with Spithead, and our 
voyagers will do well to report themselves at 
the secretary’s office, the boat’s crew repair- 
ing on board the harbour flagship or 
obtaining leave to put up at that excellent 
institution, Miss Weston’s Sailors’ Rest, until 
the weather moderates. Upon occasions when 
a heavy gale sets in suddenly, vessels are 
sometimes forced to put out to sea for safety, 
regardless of who may be ashore on leave. 
Under such circumstances the writer and 
shipmates were once weather-bound and 
thrown upon the hospitality and slender 
resources of the descendants of the mutineers 
of the Bounty, at Norfolk Island, some being 
billeted upon the Adams family, others 
‘taking pot-luck with the Christians. Very 
recently, also, our Channel Squadron ships 
were obliged to slip cables and run away 
from the Yorkshire coast, leaving their 
anchors at the bottom of the North Sea, and | 
the admiral, with hundreds of officers and 
men, consigned to the good offices of the 
Scarborough townsfolk. 

There is a proper way to “come along- 
side,” as it is termed, just as there is a 
proper way to do anything else; but the 
maneeuvre is often difficult of execution by 
@ novice, particularly when he is conscious 
that from the bridge the commander's critical 
eye is taking stock of him to note how much 
precious paint-work he will scrape off. Per- 
sonally, we never attained to distinction in 
this matter, perhaps from want of brains, 
or, let us rather hope, want of practice, since 
boat management falls tothe executive officers, | 
and not to the civil branch as represented by | 
doctors, paymasters, and engineers. Once, | 
however, in Johnny Raw times, when en- ; 
trusted with the helm and a fine opportunity i 

| 
{ 


to distinguish ourselves, that opportunity 
was improved by our straightway ramming 
the ship, bumping the boat enough to start 
her every plank, the collision sending us 
ignominiously to our knees, so that we 
would fain have avoided the outstretched 
attentions of the smart little side-boys who 
tripped down smirking to hand out the side- 
ropes. The carpenter’s crew didn’t bless us 
that day, believe me. It goes without saying 
that the admiral would not have done so in- 
gloriously ; he affects the grand style, and 
draws near his flag as though he would pass 
under her stern, but gauging his distance 
with a proper sailor's eye he gradually brings 
the bow of his barge round in a curve known 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
service as an admiral’s sweep. 

On foreign stations, in cases of excessive 
rolling, the return to the ship is always a 
serious matter, and often attended with 


danger. The boat may not be able to come 
alongside for fear of being swamped, so a 
rope ladder (Jacob's ladder) is unrolled, and, 
being attached to the spanker-boom, is let 
down, all wriggling like an eel, over the 
stern, by way of which delicate, nervous 
gentlemen are invited to come on board and 
stand not on the order of their coming! If 
the reader is at all acquainted with such a 
ladder, he must also know whata formidable 
gymnastic feat it is to ascend it; climbing a 
greasy pole is a fool to it! The sailor folk of 
the party go up hand over hand after the 
manner of monkeys; one or two of the 
miserable passengers, however, are half dead 
at the mere suggestion of doing ditto, as they 
watch them dangling between heaven and 
the deep sea, and’ cannot be goaded into 
making the attempt; so.an alternative is 
adopted such as fell under our notice in the 
case of a chaplain who could not be per- 
suaded to put foot over the ship’s side when 
ordered by admiral’s signal to conduct an 
examination of the young gentlemen of a 
sister frigate in a squadron at sea. A chair 
is rigged up, and being slung from the end 
of the main yard is lowered into the boat,- 
in which the unfortunate is lashed, who, 
shutting his eyes what time the pipe is 
given to hoist away, is run up at the double 
by a squad of grinning sailors and duly 
deposited on deck. Ladies sometimes come 
on board in this way; it is also the plan 
adopted to embark bullocks and horses, the 
former being generally slung by the horns, 
and the latter having their eyes bandaged. 

At sea, one of the boats is always kept 
ready for use as a lifeboat, being provided 
with food and water, as also a loaded mus- 
ket. The boatswain examines whether her 
gear is all clear for lowering, and at evening 
quarters reports her ready for the night. 
A lifeboat’s crew is told off for each watch, 
who are to hold themselves in readiness at a 
moment’s notice, and lest they should be 
inclined to drop off into forty winks, it is 
customary to pipe them to muster when the 
ship’s bell strikes the hours. In stormy 
weather they keep their watch accoutred in 
life-belts, and generally congregate in some 
well-lighted corner, keeping themselves wide 
awake by knitting, mending, or reading. 

Boats are recalled by flag-signal from the 
ship; should there be delay in answering 
the signal, or should it not be observed, a 
signal-gun is fired to draw attention thereto, 
the cost of the charge of powder expended 
being often debited to whomsoever is held to 
be in fault. 

Boats approaching the ship after dusk 


: are challenged by the sentry on duty, who 


reports the answer as given by the boat to 
the officer of the watch, in order that the 
commander may be summoned to receive 
the captain, if it is the latter approaching. 
While the challenge to all boats is the same, 
the answer thereto varies with the rank of 
the boat’s occupant; the replies to “‘ Boat 
ahoy!” run thus: royalty answers standard: 
admiral, flag; captain, the name of the ship; 
ward-room officers, ay, ay; gun-room officers, 
and others, no, no; the coxswain gives the 
response in all cases. 

Officers stepping over the gangway when 
arriving on board go through the pantomime 
of touching their cap-peaks, commonly called 
“saluting the flag”; they then get into 
proper uniform, and report themselves as 
having come on board, and this even though 
the commander may have seen them come 
up over the side. 

So we end a few jottings in a man-o’-war's 

t. 
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SOME QUEER USES OF ANIMALS. 


By Dr. Artuur STRADLING, F.z.3., 


Author of “ Out-of-the-Way Pets," “A Tussle with a Serpent,” etc, ele. 


Me™. used to be in request for 
covering the hammers of pianos, and 
for placing inside the covers of old-fashioned 
double-cased watches to prevent friction. 
From the lustrous inner surface of snail- 
shells studs and other small ornamental 
articles are cut, and a good imitation of pink 
coral is yielded by the rosy part of the big 
conch shells which we use for garden 
rockeries. Pearls you know, of course, are 
found in oysters, but you may not be aware 
that the pearl is a disease —perhaps I should 
say the evidence of a cured injury—of the 
oyster, and that attempts are made to induce 
the formation of real pearls by introducing 
various substances within the shell. In like 
manner ambergris, sometimes found floating 
op the sea and very valuable as a perfume 
and for medicinal purposes, is a product of 
disease of the sperm-whale; and a hard con- 
cretion called bezoar found inside the bodies of 
goats, which not unfrequently die of the ill- 
ness which causes its formation, is held in 
great repute in Eastern lands as a “ snake- 
stone,” and is said to cure those bitten by 
venomous serpents or stung by scorpions by 
attaching itself to the wound and absorbing 
or sucking out the poison, which it after- 
wards rejects on being placed in milk. Some 
of these “snake-stones,” however, have 
turned out on examination with the micro- 
scope to be animal charcoal, bone which has 
been burnt, then charged with blood and 
burnt again. Several of both kinds are in 
my collection ; I can’t say that I believe in 
them myself, but a good many people who 
have seen them used consider that there is 
“ something in it.” 

Whales’ milk is a beverage which has been 
eagerly sought and swallowed by the scurvy- 
smitten crew of many a ship in Arctic seas. 
The jaws of a whale form a very imposing 
arch to span a carriage drive or surmount a 
gateway, forming a portico like a lofty 
church doooway ; I know of several places in 
this country where they are to be seen dis- 
played in this striking manner. The Aztecs 
had a tradition that the porch of the temple 
dedicated to Quetzalcoatl, their great law- 
giver and deity, consisted of the jaws of an 
enormous snake with the fangs exposed. 
Quetzalcoatl means literally ‘the feathered 
serpent."” Whalebone you know all about; 
it is employed in an oddly ingenious way on 
the shores of the White Sea in the capture of 
bears during the period of the year when 
there is no daylight. A long strip of whale- 
bone is tightly coiled or bent double and is 
wrapped in melted blubber. This hardens 
immediately with the cold and conceals and 
holds the whalebone spring in position, and 
the lump is thrown where the bear is likely 
to find it. He gulps it down, the warmth of 
his body presently melts the fat, and the 
whalebone flies out straight and kills him. 

From whales to mosquitoes is a big jump 
certainly, yet both are utilised by man; un- 
doubtedly, though, he finds better value in 
the’ great water-mammal than he can ever 
hope to get out of the tormenting midge. If 
you were to put a big whale into a pair of 
scales, how many men would have to get in 
the other side to weigh him down? Well, 
you might march in an army of three thou- 
sand soldiers and they would hardly turn the 


PART Iv. 


' beam. A mosquito seems as worthless as a 
: cockroach, but they are sold dried, both here 
, and in Germany, for the feeding of birds 
which by habit live on insects—just a pinch 
of the mosquitoes mixed with their ordinary 
food is found to keep them in better condi- 
tion than anything. When the late Mr. 
Forbes went out to the Niger to collect 
specimens he took half a pint with him, for 
which he paid a guinea. I don’t know how 
many mosquitoes go to a pint—tens of thou- 
sands I should imagine. A single line of a 
spider’s web is used by astronomers in their 
transit instruments, to enable them to record 
accurately the movements of worlds at dis- 
tances of millions of miles! It was sug- 
gested the other day that gold wire might be 
spun thin enough to answer for these 
observations, and accordingly some was 
drawn by powerful machinery to an extra- 
ordinary tenuity, twenty thousand feet from 
one ounce of gold—that is, nearly four miles 
of wire from a very little lump, for gold is 
heavy—the thread being much finer than a 
human hair. But it was so delicate at this 
tension that it fell into dust, and astronomers 
had to go to the humble spider for assistance 
after all. By-the-bye, do you know the thin- 
nest thing in the world that we can perceive, 
the film of a soap-bubble? Spider's web is 
popularly supposed to be a very good thing 
to stop bleeding from a cut, but is not a very 
desirable application, as poisoned wounds 
have resulted therefrom; and it has even 
been administered for fevers. But I must 
draw the line at medicine and surgery, for 
“ Queer Remedies’ would fill as big a book 


as “Queer Food" when we are talking of 
animals and their uses. 

Once I made a voyage in a ship which 
swarmed with rats. You may think how bad 
| they were when I tell you that they killed 
and devoured all but the bones and a few 
scraps of fur of a fine and experienced cat 
one night. Poor Tim was shut up in one of 
the store-rooms under the fore-peak, in the 
hope that he might do great execution 
amongst the marauders before morning, but 
was overpowered by them—not, however, 
without a fearful battle, as we found by their | 
bodies which strewed the deck. 
were absolutely afraid to go into some parts 
of the vessel, and after we lost Timothy the 
rats grew as fearless by daylight as in the | 
dark—for, be it observed, the use of a sea- 
faring cat is not only to kill rats, but to keep 
them in respectful obscurity ; they soon show 
that they know there is no cat on board. I 
was bitten two or three times as I lay in my 
bunk that voyage—in fact, I think we all 
were—while clothing, boots, papers (paper 
makes as good a bait for a rat-trap as cheese), 
everything indeed that was not protected in 
tin chests, or otherwise placed beyond the 
reach of their sharp little teeth, was not only 
gnawed, but often carried bodily off. They 
used to annoy me very much in my dis- 
pensary by dragging away the dusters or 
cloths hanging there; perhaps there was a 
pleasant flavour of ointments about them, 
but at any rate it was almost the only thing 
they could get at there, for everything else 
was in bottles or jars. It chanced that I had 
a cage containing a few tame white rats on 


The men } 


| board with me, and one night, for some 
(To be continged.) 


reason which I have forgotten, these were 


| left in the dispensary. No attack was made 


on the dusters that night, nor any night that 
they remained there except one, when the 
cage was filled with fresh hay, and the white 
rats, I suppose, were hidden, burrowing 
beneath it (they soon bite their bed down to 
chaff, and are no longer concealed). After- 
wards, I removed the cage to different situa- 
tions, but always with the same result, that 
the grey-rats appeared to be frightened away 
from the spot, and I have verified the 
observation in several instances since, though 
I am quite unable to explain it. If a white 
rat gets loose, he is very speedily killed aud 
eaten by his dusky brethren. Here, then, is 
a use for albinos! 

Catching a rat, tying a cat’s bell around 
his neck so as not to hurt him, and letting 
him go, has proved efficacious in diminishing 
their numbers in infested places as long as 
the little bell tinkled around there, rat 
society ‘in general evidently regarding one 
who has come back from the trap with such 
an addition to his personality as something 
uncanny, and to be “cut” accordingly. I 
have made a live rat-trap of a snake by 
baiting his cage just inside the wire meshes, 
which were wide enough to allow of a rat's 
entry though sufficiently small to confine the 
prisoner, with a bit of salt fish every night, 
and thus making him provide his own supper. 
(When I was a boy, we used to ask a riddle, 
“Can you spell ‘live mouse-trap ’ with three 
letters?’’) Don’t attempt to keep white rats 
and mice together, or the latter will be eaten ; 
four rats devoured several dozen beautiful 
mice, fawn, lemon, dove, black, piebald, and 


; white, of mine, in spite of the presence of 


abundant food. Mice, and even fleas, have 
been made to work machines, but I am not 
aware that they have earned their bread by 
the results of their labour. In a cathedral 
abroad the rats used to run along the carved 
fretwork of the lofty roof and arches, and 
climb down the chains of the swinging lamps 
to drink the oil. As these lamps were sus- 
pended at a great height, the necessity of 
replenishing them so frequently became a 
very serious matter for the attendants, but 
at last somebody hit upon the expedient of 
threading large blown egg-shells upon the 
chains. On these the rats could get no 
secure foothold, and in endeavouring to reach 
the oil they slipped, and were picked up dead 
in great numbers on the marble floor 
beneath. 

In that rat-haunted ship of which I was 
speaking just now—the Guadiana, now alas ! 
at the bottom of the sea—I had one night 
been up on the bridge for a chat with the 
officer of the watch before turning in, and in 
coming down the companion-ladder, being 
barefooted, I tried to escape putting my 
naked sole on the wet deck by striding from 
the bottom step of the ladder to the covering- 
board of a pipe, along which I could walk, 
as on a raised pavement, round to my cabin. 
It was pitch dark, and my foot fell just short 
of the mark, coming down with all the weight 
of my body, not on the slippery deck, but on 
a huge warm live rat! I wasn’t bitten, 
though; that squeeze was enough for him, 
and he was killed before he could use his 
teeth. 
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HOW TO BOIL WATER IN A PAPER 


Tt water can be boiled in a paper bag is 

wellknown. We have heard of its being 
boiled in a whitey-brown bag such as fruit- 
erer’s use, but we have not seen it done. In 
& bag made of cartridge paper or writing 
paper we have often succeeded, but up to an 
evening or so ago we had always folded 
the paper like a printer’s or carpenter’s 
cap. 

There came to hand in the correspondence, 
however, a short note from E. W. Paul and 
P. R. Paul of Cheshunt, telling us how to 
make a paper kettle, and enclosing a sheet 
or two of an exercise book folded up in four 


lower angles as in z. Do the same with the 
three remaining lower angles, and obtain the 
shape shown in F. Open it a little to see 
you are right, and you will find you have 
the sort of thing shown in perspective at a. 
Then fold it flat again as at F. 

Things are now getting more complicated. 
Fold down to the‘centre all of the points as 
atu. Fold over the other point in the same 
way ; turn the paper over and fold down the 
two remaining points and you will get the 
shape at 1. Now open one side as at 3. 


Fold the open side right over as at x. Then 
turn in the top along the crease, and get u. 


BAG. 


Now pass two wires or strings through the 
ears and half fil] your kettle with water. 
By means of the wires sling it over a gas 
jet or lamp flame just far enough above it to 
allow the point of the flame to touch the 
box. Mind the flame does not get anywhere 
near where there is no water, but with this 
exception you can treat the kettle as if it 
were an iron one, and you will find that you 


; ean boil your water without any difficulty 


whatever. 
Clearly understand ‘hit there is no ques- 
tion about the success of this experiment. 


' In order that there might be no mistake we 


shapes giving the principal stages in the | 


course of manufacture. It at once struck 
us this would be an improvement on our cap 
arrangement, and as a small boy of our 
acquaintance refused to believe that water 


could be boiled in paper, we set to work, and | 


here is the result. 

Take o square piece of paper and fold it 
in half at the opposite angles ; unfold it and 
fold it again at the other opposite angles. 
You will thus get the cross creases as shown 
in a. Now fold it backwards in half so as 
to get the state of affairs shown in 3. Now 
tuck in the two right angles and get the 
shape shown inc and p. Fold up all of the 


Fold the tongue, on which we have put tha 
L, right over as in , which letter is on the 
under side of t. Now treat the other three 
sides in same way and get the figure shown 
at x. Now pull the ears up at right angles, 
and turn the whole thing half round so as 
to get the etate of affairs ato. At the top 
you will have a hole. Catch hold of the two 
pairs of ears, lift the paper to your mouth, 
and pull the ears gently from each other 
while you blow with al! your might into the 
hole. If you have done your work properly, 
there will be a pop and you will find yourself 
in possession of a box with handles as shown 
at P; this is your kettle. 


took a piece of paper such as that on which 
we are writing, and we folded it and drew the 
sketches straight away after each fold. There 
is neither dodging nor even fair copying in 
our group, as we thought it best to take the 
thing just as it came. Where the lines are 
double, the double edges are shown; where 
they are ragged and uneven the paper had 
crumpled. We went right along the alphabet 
up to 0; pulled the ears, gave a big puff, and 
with a crinkle and a pop out came pr, which 
we half filled with water, and sketched five 
minutes afterwards as it sent forth clouds of 
steam over the gas. 
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TOKENS: WHAT ARE THEY, AND SHALL BOYS COLLECT THEM? 


By Georce WILLIAMSON, F.E.S.L., F.B.HIST.SOC., ETC. 


WwW: have already said that the nominal 
value of the tokens are halfpence and 
farthings, but there are exceptions even to 
this rule, and in Fig. 11 we show the reverse 
side of a Monmouth token intended to pass 
for twopence— 


Fre. 1, 


This token reads as follows :— 


0. BICHARD BALLARD OF MONMOTH = HIS HALFE 
PENNY FOR NECESSARY CHAING 
R. GoD PRESERVE OUR GRACIOUs KING=The 
King’s head, CR crowned 


D 
Li 1668. 


Although marked as a halfpenny, it appears 
from other sources of information that this 
token passed for either a penny or for two- 
pence. Fig. 12 is another twopenny token, 


Fra. 12, 


and this time of Yorford. It is interesting 
to notice the loyalty of the issuer of the Mon- 
mouth one. The metal of which the tokens 
were made was usually, for the farthings, 
brass, etc.; the halfpence, copper; but in Fig. 
13 we give a representation of a very curious 


Fro. 13, 


token of Bromsgrove that unites the two 
metals. It is of brass with a plug of copper 
in the centre. Another Bromsgrove token 
(Fig. 14) gives the inscription in a very dif- 


ferent arrangement to what is usually the 
case, In this instance the words go across 
thestoken, instead of around it, and there is 
therefore no device in the field. Sometimes, 
in addition to the name, the issuer puts on 
his token his trade-mark or merchant's mark. 


PART Il. 


In the device Fig. 15 we give the mer- 
chant mark from the token issued by William 


Fie. 15. 


Chetle of Worcester. The mark contains the 
issuer’s initials W. C., his wife Sarah’s initial 
8., and a Catherine wheel on a shaft rising 
from an interlaced device. The Clothiers’ 
Company of Worcester was dedicated to S. 
Catherine, and hence probably the use of 
the wheel. 

There were often represented on the tokens 
the arms of the great city companies, either 
asa sign of the issuer’s trade or possibly to 
show his connection with a trading guild. 


Fig, 16. 


The following figures will illustrate these 
arms. Fig. 16 isa Bromsgrove token bearing 


Fis. U7. 


the Grocers’ arms, Fig. 17 0 token from the 
same town with the Mercers’ arms, while Fig. 
18 seems altogether out of place in an article 
on tokens. It is, however, not so. 

There was a grocer in Norwich named 
Edward Woodyard who issued a token and 
who lived in St. Peter's Mancroft. His wife's 
name was Margaret, and her initial also 
appears on the token. 

In the Norfolk and Norwich Museum is a 
jug of Lambeth ware, upon which is the date 
1649 and the Grocers’ arms between the 


initials z. %° u. This jeg in all probability 
belonged to the family. 

> The large wine-jar of which a representa- 
tion is given was evidently made for Edward 
and Margaret Woodyard. Two specimens 
are in existence, both exhumed at Norwich; 
one ia in the museum there, and the other in 
the possession of Mr. J. E. Hodgkin, F.S.A. 
The smaller jars of the same shape, made 
like those at Lambeth, and marked Claret, 
Sack, and Whit (wart), are well known and 
highly valued. It is very seldom that they 
bear initials, but most of them are dated, the 
dates ranging between 1643 and 1669. 

We have given a sketch of this because it 
bears the initials of the tokener and the arms 
of his Guild—of the Grocers’—just as he puts 
them on the token, and so it would appear to 


(To be continued. ) 


have evidently been specially made for him. 
Sometimes these traders were men of good 
old family and would put their own arms on 


Fic. 13, 


their tokens. Fig. 19 is a token of Clare with 
the issuer’s arms on it—the arms of Elliston. 


Fic. 19, 


The Royal arms appear on Fig. 17, and the 
arms of the towns where they were issued. 
Bradford and Lowestoft, on Figs. 21 and 22. 
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BROMIDE-PAPERS: HOW TO WORK THEM. 


By R. A. R. BENNETT, B.A. OXON., 


Author of “ Magic Lantern Slides and other Transparencies,” * Boy's Oun.Postal Photo Club," ete. 


Bs: who live in a large town cannot fail to 
have great difficulty, when the weather 
is unfavourable, in printing their negatives, 
which therefore generally get shelved during 
the winter months, and are only brought out 
again when Phebus Apollo sheds his rays 
around us once more in the following spring. 
Compulsory inaction is, however, a trying 
otdeal for the enthusiastic photographer, so 
I recommend those who cannot carry on 
their photographic pursuits, owing to the 
dulness of the weather at this time of year, 
to take up the study of bromide paper, 
which enables pictures to be produced at all 
seasons of the year; and to many who are 
votaries of art, the colour of the resulting 
pictures by this method is more pleasing 
than that of the older silver albumen process. 
First of all, we have to obtain our bromide 
paper, and this we purchase ready cut for use, 
as fingering the surface would ruin it. There 
are heaps of makers, but I have not found 
one paper specially better than another. 
The best known is Eastman’s, and I have 
also tried the ‘Ilford’ and Fry’s “ argento- 
type” paper. This latter, I must confess, suits 
me best of all, but I don’t mean to say that the 
others are not also very good, and may give 
even better results in other people’s hands. 

The paper having been procured (it can 
be obtained direct from the Britannia 
Works Company, Ilford, London, E.; or the 
Fry Manufacturing Company, 5, Chandos 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.), the developer 
with which it isto be worked has to be made 
up. Nearly all these papers recommend the 
ferrous oxalate developer, which you will find 
described in my article on “ Lantern Slides” 
in Nos. 565 and 566 of last Volume. Lately, 
however, the Hydroquinone developer has 
been used, and there is no doubt in my mind 
that much more “latitude of exposure’ is 
allowable with this developer—that is, you 
need not be nearly so much afraid of ruin- 
ing the picture by exposing it for too long or 
too short a time, but it is preferable, if either, 
to expose it too long. 

The hydroquinone developer is easily 
made by taking a bottle that will hold 10 
ounces of water, and putting into it 80 grains 
of hydroquinone, 1 ounce of sodium sulphite, 
30 grains of citric acid, and 20 grains of potas- 
sium bromide; then add enough hot water to 
measure the 10 ounces which the bottle 
holds. In another bottle put 80 grains of 
sodium hydrate and 10 ounces of water. 
This will soon dissolve, and the developer is 
then ready for use. Mark the bottle with the 
hydroquinone in solution A, and the other, 
containing sodium hydrate, in solution B. 

When we are about to produce a picture, 
the packet of bromide paper is opened simi- 
larly to an envelope. It will be found that 
the paper is enclosed in three or four enve- 
lopes, the flap of each of which is inserted 


at the bottom of the envelope containing it. , 


This is done to prevent any chance of light 
having access to the paper. It is necessary 
to be particularly careful that no light what- 
ever does get to it, or it will be completely 
ruined. For this reason the packet must be 
kept carefully fastened up, and not left lying 
about anyhow, as is the habit of some care- 
less operators. The best plan is to keep 
the packet in an old dry-plate box, which of 
course is practically light-tight. 


The packet having been unfastened in the 
red light given by our ruby lantern, we take 
out a piece of the paper and place it behind 
the negative in a printing-frame, film to film, 
and shut up the frame. 

If there is any ditliculty about telling 
which is the coated side of the paper, it is 
only necessary to notice which side of the 
paper curls inwards when it is out of the 
packet: this will be the coated side. Very 
thick (“ heavy rough ”) paper will curl very 
little, but the difference in texture shows the 
film side, being the finest. 

Before opening the packet of paper the 
negative must have been placed in the 
printing-frame. The kind of negative it is 
has a good deal to do with the result, no 
amount of mancuvring will make a fiat 
negative give a picture with strong contrasts, 
but such, if properly manipulated, will give 
a soft effect which is very pretty in its way. 
Fora beginner I should recommend a“ plucky” 
negative with rather strong contrasts, as 
being the easiest to manage. 

The negative having been selected, and 
placed in the frame, the piece of bromide 
paper is put over it and the frame is closed. 
Now stand it upright against something solid, 
and placing the ruby lamp in front of it, at ; 
about three or four inches’ distance, take off | 
the shade. Leave it off for about half a | 
minute if a tolerably dense negative, or a 
minute if very dense, and replace the shade. ; 
I am supposing a candle lamp is used ; if it | 
is a strong paraffin Jamp a shorter exposure | 
will do. : 

The paper having been exposed is now to . 
be developed. Take it out of the frame (in ! 

! 
' 


this and all other operations, you must care- 
fully avoid touching the surface with your 
fingers, if possible, as this is apt to cause 
smears) and place it in a dish containing 
clean cold water. When it has been there ; 
for about two minutes take it out and put it § 
into a dish containing the developer, which 
is made by adding an ounce of A to an ounce 
of B (fluid ounces). The picture will soon 
come out. When nearly out far enough, pour 
off the developer and keep the jug of cold 
water in your hand ready. The moment you 
see all detail well out, pour a lot of cold 
water on it tostop the development. A little : 
practice will soon teach you the moment at {| 
which to do this. Take out the developed | 
picture and put it into the fixing bath of } 
hyposulphite of soda one ounce, water ten ; 
ounces. This must be made fresh each time, ! 
as if itis not quite good it will spoil the 
paper by turning it yellow. When the pic- 
ture has been in the fixing bath a few minutes 
you can take it out into the light. Wait till 
all signs of yellow colour have disappeared 
and then leave it in for five minutes longer. ; 
It is then washed for some hours in con- 
stantly changing water, dried by means of 
blotting paper (taking care not to let it stick 
to the surface) and placed flat, with small 
paper-weights at the corners, to keep it from | 
curling, until quite dry. 

The “ argentotype’’ paper is recommended 
to be washed by being “squeegeed”” on to 
glass—that is, the print is placed face down- 
wards on the glass and a roller is passed over | 
the back to squeeze out the hypo solution, | 
then returning the print to the “ washer.” 


. If this is done you must be very careful while ; 


: put it aside till the gelatine has got dry 


applying the roller, as, if the print becomes 
bent, it ruins the surface and forms a crack. 
With care this is easily avoided. 

The prints can be mounted in an album 
as usual, but the following preparation 
answers particularly well to stick them with ; 
I use it for all photographs myself. Take 
4 ounces of best glue and put it into a jar of 
water overnight. In the morning it will 
have absorbed a great deal of the water. 
Pour off what remains and put the jar intoa 
large saucepan of water, which boil till all 
the glue is liquefied. Then pour in 4 ounces of 
methylated spirit and stir well. Pour it into 
a bottle for use. When cold it will set into 
a jelly, which is liquefied for use by putting 
the bottle containing it into hot water. Wher 
mounting a print, cover the back with this 
solution and place it in position on the mount 
or in the album. Now puta piece of clean 
paper on the top of it and press the hand on 
the top of this, rubbing it over firmly to press 
down the print on to the mount. Take it off, 
put another piece of paper over it, and a heavy 
book on the top for about ten minutes; at the 
end of that time it will be evenly stuck on. 
Be careful to avoid getting any glue on to the 
surface of the print, or it will stick to the 
paper. If any does get on remove it after 
mounting by means of a cloth wet with tepid 
water, and after rubbing it gently with this, 
again. 
I have described this process in detail, as if 
the prints are not mounted carefully the 
operator is likely to get into no end of a mess 
and ruin the prints. 

This is all that is necessary to be said on 
behalf of bromide prints, but there is another 
similar process, which has just been intro- 
duced, with which more can be done. This 


: is Eastman’s “ transferotype” paper, which 
; is practically the same as bromide, but the 


film is made less adhesive, so that it can be 
made to come off on any smooth surface 
which we may wish toornament. The paper 
is manipulated exactly the same as the 
ordinary bromide, but the ferrous oxalate 
developer should be used, as the hydro- 
quinone has a tanning effect on the film, and 
prevents it from coming off properly. When 
the picture is developed and before it is dry, 
the paper is placed face downwards on the 
surface which is to be ornamented, and a 
piece of blotting-paper is put over it. A 
roller is then pasged over it till the moisture 
in the print is nearly all absorbed, and a 
heavy book or similar weight is placed on 
the top of it till quite dry. When it is so 
take a jug of hot water and pour it slowly 
over the back of the print: if it blisters you 
can take hold of the paper and gently pull 
it off, leaving the print behind; if it does 
not blister you must pour over it a jugful 
of hotter water until it does so. The 
blistering shows that it is ready to pull off, 
and if it is not left till quite dry before 
applying the hot water, the picture will be 
liable to come off too. With these precau- 
tions success will probably attend your efforts. 
I have transferred some on to cups and 
saucers, which has a very pretty effect. If 
the pictures are varnished with damar 
varnish his can be got from any chemist) 
and gently baked in an oven till the varnésh 
is hard, they will stand washing if the water 
is not too hot. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


Tar Magic PoTrer's WHEEL, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 
BY AF.S 


Masy readers of the BO. P. are no doubt handy 
enough in the use of tools, but {t often happens that an 
object upon which to exercise their ingenuity does not 
suggest iteelf to their minds at the time that they feel 
most inclined to apply their powers to the creation of an 
object that will give both satisfaction and amusement. 
Jintend therefore to give a short account of an ingenious 
little contrivance which is very effective, and at the xame 
time easy to make, The cost is almost nothing, the 
materials required being an empty round cocoa or 
mustard tin about 2} inches in eter, a piece of 
tinch brass tube about an inch long, and a foot of 
tinch rubber tubing. As regards tools, all that you 
will need will be an ordinary tinman’s soldering iron, a 
small bradawl, and a strong pair of scissora. It will be 
Well also to procure from a chemist a small quantity of 
spirit of salts (with a small piece of zinc dissolved in 
it), a pennyworth will be ample for all your require. 
menta. 

Now that we are supplied with all our materials we 
may set to work. Take the cocoa tin and remove the 
lid, which you may lay aside, as we shall want it 
presently. With the scissors cut off as much of the 
upper part of the tin as will make it equal in height to 
its diameter, Make s hole in the side about the middle 
with the bradawi, and enlarge it to about } of an inch ; 
this can easily be done with the point of the scissors, 
Now take the lid, and from the inside bore a small hole 
in its centre just large enough to admit of an ordinary 
paris-point nail being passed through it as far as the 
head; take your hot soldering-iron, and having first 
moistened both the head of the nail and the tin around 
it with spirit of salts, secure it in its place with a drop 
of solder, taking care that it stands perfectly upright. 
When you have done this you can put on the lid again 
and solder it in its place. It may be well to remark 
bere that the tin shonld be perfectly air-tight, so be 

careful to examine all the 
seams, and see if there is no 
flaw anywhere in the sol- 
dering. Now get three ordi- 
nary percussion. gun-cape, 
No. 11 or 12 will be best, 
and carefully remove the 
powder from them. This 
is best done by removing 
the foil covering, soaking 
them in water until the 
mixture is quite soft, and 
afterwards scraping it out 
with a pin. Be careful to 
remove every bit before 
Bore three holes with your 
istances round the outside of the 


Fis. 1. 


using your soldering-iron. 
bradawl at equal 


upper part of the lid, und over each hole place one of 
the caps, fixing them down with solder. thee in the 


side, and near the top of each cay 
head of the arrows in Fig. 1, a mall hole the 
sise of an ordinary pin. Over the hole previously 
made in the side of the box, solder a piece of bras 
tube about 1 inch long, and the body of your machine 
is finished, the tin now having the appearance of Fig. 2. 
The next thing to do is to cut out a circular disc of 
tin, of such a size as to easily fit into the space en- 
closed by the three caps, without quite touching any 
of them, and making a hole in its centre just large 
enough ‘to admit of the upright nail being 
easily through it. With a 
pair of compasses divide 
this plate into eight equal 
as shown by the 

ines in Fig. 8. 

Now take your scissors 
and cut out eight pieces of 
tin } of an inch wide and 
about $ an inch long, bend 
them in a curve, and solder 
them on to the disc in 
the position shown in the 


Fig. 8. After you have done this 

take a thin piece of tube 
cither made of tin or, what is much better, a small 
piece of brass tubing, such as is used in the manufac- 
ture of model steam engines, # inch shorter than the 
length of the nail and just loosely fitting it, and solder 
it over the upper side of the hole made in the centre of 
the disc, close the top with a drop of solder, and our 
machine is complete. If you now place the disc upon 
the nail and blow into the rubber pipe affixed to the 
short brass tube in the side, the wheel should revolve 
rapidly and smoothly. It will be an improvement if 
you affix a emall piece of lead, or stout glass tubing, to 
the rubber to act as a mouthpiece. 

Now that we are in possession of our wheel we 
require some objects to use with it. These are very 
easily made, and may comprise an immense variety of 
subjects, from a top-hat to an egg-cup, in fact any 
spherical or circalar object may be represented witl 
the greatest truth. All that is necessary is to cut some 
small stripe of tin about y, of an inch wide, cover with 
tisnue paper gummed on, and then bend them into the 
shape of one side of the outline of the object you intend 
to portray. Fix the ends of these strips with solder to 
2 short Piece of tin tube, exactly fitting the top of the 
wheel, paint them suitably with ordinary water-colour 
paints, slip them on to your machine, and blow into the 
mouthpiece. The accompanying diagrams will givean 
{dea of a few of the objects most easily made, but as we 
mentioned before, their number may be ‘multiplied 
almost ad infinitum, In conclusion, I would strongly 
recommend those of my readers who have a taste for 
mechanics to try their hand at this little machine, aa, 
with a very small expenditure of time and patience, 
they should succeed in tarning out an article which is 
sure to give satisfaction and amusement, The whole 
may be neatly finished, and made fit to place anywhere, 
by giving it 9 cont of lacquer made simply with shellac 
dissolved in spirits of wine, with the addition of any 
dry paint that may suit the taste of the maker. 


as shown by the 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 259. 
By J. Kresiz, 


BLAOK. | 


WHITE. | 


6+5=11 pieces. 
White to play, and mate in two (2) moves, 


Beroenr's ENDSPIELE. 


The most difficult end-game, referred to in 
our last article on Berger’s book, is that of K 
and’ two Kts against K and P, which was 
analysed by Chapais, of Paris, in 1780, and 
by B. von Guretzky-Cornitz, of Berlin, in 
1864. Neither of these two solvers brought 
this longest simple end-game to perfection, 
for that Paris problem in 49 moves advanced 
in Berlin to 64 moves, and has now in 
London grown into 75 moves, The play is 
so difficult, that O. T. Bléthy, of Budapest, 
wrote in April last, “Be very careful before 
you publish your position, as Guretzky- 
Cornitz has spent a long time over this end- 
game (as you know), and found that no longer 
one is possible. It would be interesting, in- 
deed, if you have found a longer version of 
this attractive theme.” This 75-mover ap- 
pears in the “ Leisure Hour” January, 1891, 
and prizes are offered for its solution and 
construction. 

Berger then continues with B, Kt and Ps, 
and finishes with a long chapter on Pawn play, 
to which we shall refer on future occasions. 
One of our oldest English masters, the Rev. 
C. E. Ranken, writes thus in the “British 
Chess Magazine”: “We have had the greatest 
Pleasure in reviewing this most painstaking 
and excellent work, beyond all question the 
best treatise on end-games that exists in any 
language. The care which has been taken 
to avoid mistakes—for we have only found a 
few, and those chiefly unimportant—the ad- 
mirable arrangement and choice of illustra- 
tions, the accurate and deep analysis, the 
wide extent of references, the correction of 
80 many faulty positions, and the originality 
and knowledge of the subject displayed in 
the composition of new ones, all stamp Pro- 
fessor Berger’s book with the mark of per- 
petuity ; and we do not think we can give it 
higher praise than this.” 


} —— 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


8.3.—The German endings “itz” and “wits” in 
Proper names are regnrded to be of Slavonic origin, 
meaning “son,” and being in Russian “witsch,” in 
Polish “owsky” (feminine “owska"). 
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The Boy's ‘Own Papert. 


QUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


[Continued from p. 256.] 


Literary: A Story Needing Words. 


SEconD Division (ages 17 fo 23). 
Prize—One Guinea. 


THoMaS ARTHUR WHATMOOR (aged 19}), 31, Cliff 
Mount, Woodhouse, Leeds, Yorks. 


CERTIFICATES. 


[The names are arranged approrimat:ly in the order of 
merit.) 


Joux C. Davies, 7, The Lawn, Balham. s.w. < 

Hevry Y, TaYvor, 9, Murieston Crescent, Edinburgh. 

GrorcE H. Fostox, 19, Northbrook Strect, Birming- 
bam. 


AL¥RED W. Lowe, Willow Bank, Wick. 
J. MILLER RANKIN, 63, Armadale Street, Glasgow. 
Atwan A. Fatcongn, Elder Bank, Duns, ‘.B. 


James 8, Bary, 67, Mount Pleasant Road, Lewisham, 
BE 


Wx. Tuowpson, 27, Northcote Street, Farsley, Leeds. 
J.J. DuguAM, 7, Hereford Street, Lisson Grove, s.w. 
CHARLES A. ALLEN, 50, Lorne Street, Kidderminster. 


B.Nrves, 17, Alexandra Terrace, Bedford Road, Rock 
Ferry, Cheshire. 


Caas. E. GrivFitas, Christ College, Brecon. 
C. A. SINGLETON, Preston Deanery, Northampton. 


CyriL EgxstoxR, 14, Bedford Street, Chorlton-on-Med- 
lock, Manchester. 


Evrcixr B, Viviay, Pengegon House, near Camborne, 
Cornwall. 


E. CLEMENTS, 305, Crystal Palace Road, East Dulwich. 
Were HasTwkL, Market Place, Kendal, Westmore- 
nd. 


Husent Sith, 3, Croft Street, Steeton, near Keighley. 
Azon Pratt, Bargate House, Mildenhall, Suffolk. 


Water V. Eastuure, 490, St. Urbain Street, Mont- 
reul, Province Quebec, Canada. 


W.C. E, Jonas, 40, Gordon Road, High Street, Stoke 
Newington. 


d 
CHARLES E. Pore, 52, Greenville Road, Upper Hollo- 
way, N. 


G. H. Dr» N, 40, Kirkdale, Sydenham, 8.8, 
R. S. W. Brut, The Vicarage, Henley-in-Arden. 
HayMay W1:sow, 16, Charles Square, Hoxton, x. 


‘M. K. SrgpHens, Torpoint House, Salt River, near Cape 
Town, South Africa. 


Macricr J. Witter, 7, Wimson Terrace, Townfield 
Lane, Liscard, near Birkenhead, 


Joux CaaiG, Nether Hytbie, Mintlaw, Aberdeenshire 
F, Bonsas, 20, Bristol Road, Birmingham. 


C. W. James, Fordhill House, Tamerton Foliot, Crown 
Hill RS.0., Devon. 


Jauxs Mur, 2, Marchmont Road, Edinburgh. 
Jouy A. Warers, Mossbank, Louisburgh Street, Wick, 


Frep C. Harvey, Greaves Villa, The Avenue, Wim- 
borne, Dorset. 


Correspondence. 
ae \ 


SHorTHAND.—1. For shorthand books, write to Pitman, 
‘Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, kc. 2. For prices 
of second-hand cycles, aee the “Exchange and Mart.” 
every week and oftener, price 2d., obtainable at the 
railway bookstalls if not at the local newsagents. 

‘W. Grixs.—The Prince of Wales is “created,” not born, 
80 the difficulty does not arise. The present Prince 
of Wales became so some time after his birth, and the 
Duke of Clarence can be created Prince of Wales 
when the title is no longer held by his father. See 
our article on the Princes of Wales. 

Gtass BLowrxa (8. Rennie).—Hold the tube in the 
flame of a spirit lamp, or ina blowpipe flame, and it 
will soon soften, so that you can draw it apart as if 
it were a piece of putty. Keep the flame at one spot. 
One of the melted ends will be blunt. with a little 
knob at the point of it. This you must heat sepa- 
rately, and melt in the blowpipe flame till the knob 
disappears, and the tube is properly sealed. If you 
have no blowpipe, a common clay tobacco-pipe is a 
good makeshift. Remember that the greatest heat 
is at the tip of the blue flame, not at the end of the 
yellow flame, 


‘Var.—A letter to the Scoretary, Royal Veterinary Col- 
lege, Camden Town, X.w., would procure you full 
particulars.as to examinations and cost of college 
course. In reckoning expenses, you must take into 
cousidleration not only the fees paid, but the amount 
it costs your friends for your keepand clothing during 
the time you are earning nothing. 


Carp.—If you want to catch carp, throw in a handful 
of worms first thing in the morning for two or three 
days, and having thus judiciously groundbaited the 

itch, try with a well-scoured worm or a brandling. 

aste is often used as bait ; so are gentles, green peas, 
and grubs. You want very fine tackle; and when 
yon get to the bank, kecp out of sight, and do not 
jump about or shout, as carp are very wary. When 
you catch a carp, go home ; you are not likely to get 
another from that swim that day. 


F. H. T.—When you see the letter R after a stamp ina 
dealer's catalogue it means that the stamp offered is 
a reprint; if you-see “ faca.,” it means that the stamp 
offered is a “fncsimile.” “In no case are reprints or 
facsimiles as valuable as the originals. 


A Lover or Gymnastice.—There is the “Military 
System of Gymnastic Exercises for the Use of In- 
structors,” by Archibald Maclaren, price 2s., sold by 
Clowes and Sons, 13, Charing Cross, and other official 
booksellers. This is the most advanced work we 
know; it is the one used in the army. In our “In- 
door Games” you will find gymnastics treated much 
more fully than usual, 


Jous Lasso.—There is no such thidg as “a pampas ;” 
but there is a“ pampa.” Pampa is the Indian name 
for a treeless plain, and the pampas are the plains of 
South America extending from Buenos Ayres to the 
‘Andes, and from Brazil to Patagonia, covering 750,000 
square miles. 


A. P.—To prepare a skeleton, you must macerate the 
body or leave it on au ant-hill: Maceration is the best ; 
but it takes a long time, and is au offensive process, 
Microscopes you get at opticians ; second-hand ones 
of good quality can be bought by auction at Stevens's 
Sale Rooms in Covent Garden, or in the ordinary way 
at Baker's in High Holborn, and several other shops. 
Look at a number of * Exchange and Mart.” 


Novick.—Refer to our articleson “Training,” “Health,” 
and “ Athletics,” ete. The training articles were in 
the second volume—a long series of them ; the health 
ones were in the tenth volume, in the parts for July 
and August 1888, 


DHARWAR.—The competition for the Conway cadet- 
ships is very keen, and the chances would be greatly 
against you. Yoware altogether mistaken about the 

R., but it would take too long to explain. 


SWILLELAH.—As there is no market for the silk apun 
by your silkworms, its quality does not much matter. 
Mulberry leaves are best, if you can get them 


G. W. WALKER.—The value of a stamp is what you can 
get for it. All values are fancy values, liable to 
S at any moment. We cannot price the long 

list you send ; if you want it done you should go to a 

dealer. You should take in some such magazine as 

the “Stamp News,” but the prices of stamps are 
aliyays obtainable from a dealer's catalogue ; Lincoln, 

Stanley Gibbons, Stafford Smith, and other firms 

advertising in our monthly wrapper have good cata- 

logues. z 


G. PkAT.—Go to the best bookseller in the town. He 
will have copy of Whitaker's “Reference Cata- 
logue,” and that will tell him the publisher and price 
of all the books you want. 


F. T. WELrs.—Read the “ Wire and the Wave.” You 
get particulars as to examination and remuneration 
from thé post-office. To prepare yourself, you must 
go to a “school;" for advertisements of different 
schools, sce “The Electrician” or some such paper. 
Your best start is at a science class under the South 
Kensington organisation. 


R. JouNSTONE.—The price of “Indoor Games” is 8s. 
‘The Canoe articles are in it. No boy should work 
76 hours a week ; {t is cruelty. By all means join 
the navy if you can. 


SIGNALS. —The “ Commercial Code of Signals" is printed 
by Eyre and Spottiswoode, and published at the 
“Shipping and Mercantile Gazette” Office in Grace- 
church Street. Any nautical bookseller will supply 
you with a copy. 


Z. Y. Z.—The “ paste” is called a “ graph.” and we have 
given a dozen or more mixtures. See back. One of 
the best mixtures we have reprinted in “ Indoor 
Games.” 


A. H. Moorr.—The “ white grubs" on the oyster shell 
are caused by serpule, or seaworms, Which inhabit 
tubes of carbonate of lime secreted by themselves. 
Inthe Aquarium you will see the seaworm proteuding 
its brilliant scarlet plumes from the end of the tube, 
but you are hardly likely to catch it in view on the 
rocks. The name of the commonest species on the 
shells is serpula contortuplicata. 


H. J. T.—Tocure yourself of stammering, talk leisurely, 
‘and learn a foreign language if you can. The effort 
of thought required to speak it will probably stop your 
stammering in both languages. 

CrickET.—To discover if a magazine fs in existence, 
order it from your newsvendor. The only lists are 
those in the press guides, such as Mitchell's, Sell's, 
ete. 


Eaos (G.T.S.).—The plate of birds' eggs was in the 
secor@l Volume. long since out of priut. Some day 
we will return to the subject. 


E. W. A.—1, Look at the Dominical Letter of the year as 
given in prayer-books and almanacs. All years with 
the same letter have the days of the month on the 
same days of the week. For instance : the letter for 
1891 is D, and January 1, 1891, is on a Thureday ; for 
1485 the letter was D, and January 1, 1885, wason a 
‘Thursday. In the event of a year having two letters, 
the second is for the months after February. We 
have given several perpetual calendars, and have uv 
room for another at present. 2. A sou can be a 
nominal member of a firm at any age, but he is legally 
un infant until be is 21. 


Next Iseur.—That is the reason you were not answered. 
We are constantly telling you we cannot auswer 
questions in our next issue, for the very good reasou 
that "next issue” has begun to be printed about 
month before your letter is- receiv This is an 
illustrated maguzine, and not 9 newspaper ; and the 
routine is very different. Some of the magazinesare 
two months in the press, 


A.E, WaRMAN.—You cannot make non-alcoholic wine 
from grapes to keep at least one year, no matter who 
says 80. Make sure of your grapes, and eat them. 


Haws CEANMORF.—1. It was a slip of the bookbinders, 
evidently ; bat the loss was not yours, as you had 
twice what you should have Give the other 
Picture away with one of our prospectuses. 2. The 
Vest Indies have not a high reputation at present 

for the would-be colonist ; and under no circumstances 

would we advise any young man to go to the tropics 
when there are so much better prospects in temperate 
climes. 


H. Souxp.—" Why {s it I hear the sound of » man 
hammering only when bis hammer is in the air” 
Exactly ; what a capital illustration for a wienrs 
teacher !" The teason you hear the sound when the 
hammer is in the air is that the sound has travelled 
from the fence to you in just the same fraction of 
time as the hammer has risen from the fenceinto the 
air, Sound is not instantaneously heard ; it takes 
an appreciable time to pass from point ‘to point. 
Light also takes time to travel, but is vers much 
quicker than sound, and, for all practical purposes is 
instantaneous. The rate at which sound travels is 
under ordinary conditions, 1,100 feet in a second. 


L. Coprock.—We have had articles on making canta: 
canoes, and the articles can now only be obtained as 
reprinted in “ Indoor Games.” 


K. H. C.—The readiest means of identification is the 1 
on the shouldér-strapa. The Regulars have no M ; apd 
the Volunteers have V. Such a thing as a black 
collar is unknown. The black you mention is blue. 
All royal regiments have blue facings : of the regi- 
ments not royal, the English have white facings. the 
Scotch yellow, and the Irish green. 


Trupre Posts.—Stampe should be fixed in albums br 
means of small paper hinges made of the waste on 
sheets of stamps. There is then no difficulty in 
removing them. Should they be stuck down all 
over, the best plan is to place the sheet contain 
them between two layers of wet blotting-paper. 


PLANT.—It is quite true that plants absorb carbonic 
acid, but an excess of carbonic acid will Kill them. 
If you want to get oxygen from a plant, take /ota- 
‘mogeton as your specimen... 


, 

R. Faucox.—-l. Under consideration. 2. The star 
‘Appear as soon ns the diffused sunlight has fade: 
sufficiently for them to be seen, Upna chimney shaft 
the stars can be seen at noon. Sometimes, when 
very bright, Venus has been visible all day. It is for 
o similar reason that more stars are visible ou 3 
moonless night. 


R. Fenzors.—Probably the black marble is merely 
polished slate. Anyhow, try if you cannot clean it 
with Brookes’ Soap, the monkey brand so freely 
advertised. Strong soap and water with soda in it 
will clean off stains from some chimney-pieces. 


DESIDERATCM.—The minor scale begins three note: 
lower than its corresponding major, It does not 
up in the same way, the sixth and seventh beire 
raised half a tone, but it runs down in the same was 
Compare C major and its corresponding A minor. 


A. D. B—When the flowers arrived the box wat 
crushed, and the specimens a mass of pulp. It i- 
best to dry specimens between blotting-paper befor 
sending them; but we do not undertake to name 
them for our readers, and we never under any cir 
cumstances reply by post. You have no idea of what 
this correspondence means; ours is but a sing'e 
letter, but there may be dozens of such “ sing’ 
letters” by one post. 


F. A. C.—Buy a Student's Number of “The Lancet * 
or of “The British Medical Journal,” or apply for 3 
Prospectus to one of the leading London bospital~ 

t. Bartholomew's ranks the highest ; then there are 
St. Thomas's, the London, Guy's, the Westminsts, 
the Middlesex, Charing Cross, etc, 


C. W. Srorpice.—There is a sixpenny edition of “Tom 
Brown's Schooldays” published by Macmillan & Cv., 
Bedford Street. Strand, who publish all the other 
editions, The work is neither out of priat nor out of 
copyright, 
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CHAPTER IV.—A CLOSE ELECTION. 
since certain well-meaning governors, two years ago, had 
succeeded in forcing upon Fells; 
Modern aide, the school had been ren 
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sometimes bordered on civil war. When 
people squabble about the management of 
a school outside, the boys are pretty sure 
to quarrel and take sides against one 
another inside. 

The old set, consisting mostly of the 
Classical boys, felt very sore on the ques- 
tion. It was a case of sentiment, not 
argument. If boys, said they, wanted to 
learn science and modern languages, let 
them; but don't let them come fooling 


around at Fellsgarth and spoiling the | 


reputation of a good old classical school. 
There were plenty of schools where fellows 
could be brought up in a newfangled way. 
Let them go to one of these, and leave 
Fellsgarth in peace to her dead authors. 

~The boys who used such arguments, it 
is fair to say, were not always the most 
profound classical scholars, Most of them, 
like D’Arcy end Wally Wheatfield, had a 
painful acquaintance with the masterpieces 
of old-world literature in the way of im- 
positions, but there their interest fre- 
quently ended. The upper Classical boys, 
however, though not so noisily” hostile, 
had their own strong opinions about the 
new departure; and when it was dis- 
covered that the new Modern side had 
not only alienated one or two of their old 
comrades, but, so far from being apologetic, 
were disposed to claim equal rights with, 
and in certain cases superior privileges to, 
the old boys, the relations became strained 
all round. 

As it happened, the Modern set con- 
sisted of a number of moderate athletes 
who could not be wholly ignored in the 
school sports, and had no intention of 
being ignored. And to add to their crimes 
they numbered among them a good number 
of rich boys who boasted in public of their 
wealth with a freedom which was particu- 
larly aggravating to the Classical seniors, 
who were for the most part boys to whose 
parents money was an important con- 
sideration. 

As has been said, the rivalry had been 
growing acute all. last term, and but for 
Yorke’s determined indifference, it might 
long ago have come to a rupture. Now, 
every one felt that at any moment the 
peace might be broken, and civil war break 
out between the two sides at Fellsgarth. 

The school clubs offered a rare oppor- 
tunity for an exhibition of party feeling, 
for they were the common ground on 
which every one was bound to meet every 
one else on level terms. 

By an old rule, every member of the 


house clubs was a member of the school | 


clubs, and had the privilege of electing 


the committee and officers for the year. | 


It was this business which brought together 
the crowd that flocked into the Hall to- 
day; and it was in view of this critical 
event that Mr. D'Arcy had carefully 
shut up five voters of the other side in his 
study until the election should be over. 

“ Whatever’sto be done ?” asked Ashby, 
with blank countenance. 

“ Nobody but a born idiot would begin 
to ask riddles just now,” retorted D’Arcy 
surlily. ‘Shut up; that’s what’s to be 
done.”” 

“T expect it will be all right,” persisted 
the dogged Ashby, venturing on a further 
remark. ‘They won't let him in, if he’s 
We Wally; or if they do, they'll go for 

im.”” 

“Thope they will. Anyhow we’ve done 

our best. Stick near the door. 


be able to bundle a few of ’em out before 
the voting comes on. Look out, Yorke’s 
speaking. Yell as hard as you can.” 

Whereupon Ashby lay his head back 
and yelled until D’Arcy kicked him and 
told him it was time to shut up. 

Yorke was moving a resolution that the 
captains, vice-captains, secretaries, and 
treasurers of each house should form the 
school sports committee, whose business 
it would be to arrange matches, keep the 
ground, make rules, and generally or- 
ganise the athletics of Fellsgarth. He 
hoped every one would agree to this. 

Clapperton, the Modern captain, and 
head of Forder's house, rose to second the 
motion. 


“ Howl away!” said D’Arcy, nudging | 


his protégé. Whereupon Ashby held on 
to a desk and howled till the windows 
shook. 

“That'll do,’ shouted D'Arcy in his 
ear after a moment or two, and Ashby, 


thankful for the relief, shut off steam and | 


awaited his next orders. 7 
Clapperton was a big, smirking fellow, 
rather loudly dressed, with a persuasive 
voice and what was intended to be a con- 
descending manner. Some fellows could 
never make out why Clapperton did not 
vo down in Fellsgarth. He tried to be 
civil, he was lavish with his pocket money, 
and always disclaimed any desire to 
quarrel with anybody. And yet no one 
cared for him, while of course the out-and- 
out champions of the rival side hated 
him. He seconded with pleasure the motion 
of “his friend Yorke’—(‘‘ Cheek!" ex- 
claimed D'Arcy, sotto voce, “ what busi- 


ness has he to call our captain hisfriend?”). ; 


, This was the old rule at Fellsgarth and 


We may | 


a very good rule. It meant hard work, 


but he was always glad to do what he | 


could for the old school. (It always riled 
the Classics to hear a Modern talking 
about the “old school,” and their backs 
went up at this.) He had been on this 
committee two years now, and had had 
the pleasure in a humble way of helping 
the clubs through one or two of their 
glad to serve again. He seconded the 
motion. 

It was a trial to one or two who had 
listened to see that the names were being 
put to the vote by Yorke en bloc, without 


giving them the chance of voting against ; 
’ anybody. 


y Never mind, their chance for 
that would come! 

The next business was the election of 
captain of the clubs ; and of course Yorke 
was chosen by acclamation. No one 
dared oppose him. Even “his friend 
Clapperton,” who had the pleasure of pro- 


posing him, was sure every one would be | 


as glad as he would to see “his fellow 
captain ” (oh, how the Classics squirmed 
and ground their teeth at the expression!) 
at the head of the clubs. F 

The pent-up feelings of D'Arcy and 
those of hjs way of thinking found some 
relief in the demonstration which accom- 
panied the carrying of this resolution. It 
was too good a chance to be lost, and for 
three minutes by the clock the Classics 
stood on their feet and cheered their 
champion, glaring defiantly as they did 
so at the Moderns, who having held up 
their hands and cheered a little, relapsed 
into silence and left the noise in the 
hands of the other side. 

Then followed the election of vice- 


Was 


_ D'Arcy; “never mind. 


captain, which of course had to go to 
Clapperton. This time the Moderns had 
their demonstration amid the silence of 
the Classics, who thought they had never 
in their lives seen fellows make such 
asses of themselves. 

It was twenty minutes past the hcur, 
and D’Arcy and Ashby were both getting 
uncomfortable and impatient. What did 
these Modern idiots want to waste the 
time of everybody by standing there and 
bellowing? It was scandalous. 

“Shut up—go on to the next vote,” 
they cried, but in vain. The Moderns 
were going to have their full share, if not 
a little more, of the row, and to stop than 
before their time was hopeless. 

“ Disgusting exhibition, isn’t it?” said 
i Hullo, I say, 
It's those 


there’s some one at the door. 


; chaps!” 


No, it was only Fisher 1, who, having 
waited meekly all this time outside the 
deserted gymnasium, now ventured, like 
a degenerate Casabianca, to desert his 
post and come and see what was going 
forward in the Hall. 

As he tried to enter, a Modern bor, 


‘seeing by his ribbon that he was on te 


wrong side, put his foot against the door 
und tried to turn him back. But his little 
plot dismally failed. For D'Arcy and 
Ashby, shocked and horrified witnesses cf 
this scandalous act of corruption, caine to 
the- rescue with a hubbub which even 
made itself heard above the shouting. 

“Let him in!—howling cheat !—he's 
trying to shut out one of ourside! Ya— 
boo! That’s the way you elect your men, 
is it? Come in, Fisher m. Let him in, 
do you hear? All right; come on you 
fellows and kick this Modern chap out for a 
wretched sneak—(that’ll be seven off their 
side, counting Wheatfield ; and one more 
to us—bully !). Yah, cheats! turn ‘em 
out!” 

Amid such cries of virtuous indignation. 
Fisher 11 was hauled in, and his obstruc- 
tor, by the same coup de main, excluded. 


' Fisher 1 might have had his head turned 
financial difficulties, and he should be | 


by this triumphal entry, had he not recoz 
nised in the ejected Modern boy the 
gentleman to whom he had lent his hal!. 
crown on the previous evening. Any re: 
minder of yesterday’s misfortunes wa‘ 
depressing to him, and his joy at findin: 
himself on the right side of the door now 
was decidedly damped by the knowled: 
that his half-crown was on the wrong 
However, there was no time for explana 
tions, as the shouting had ceased, and a! 
evidently important event was about ti 
take place. This was the appointment o 
treasurer, for whom each of the rival side 
had a candidate ; that of the Classics bein; 
Fisher 1, and that of the Moderns Brink 
man of Forder's house, a particular enew' 
of the other side, and reputed to be ric! 
and no gentleman. 

Both candidates were briefly propose 
and seconded by boys of their owm side 
and both having declared their intentici 
of going to the vote, a show of hands wa 
demanded. 

The excitement of our young friend 
at the end of the hall while this tediou 
operation was in progress may well b 
imagined. The captain had sternly cr 
dained silence during the voting ; so tha 
all they could do was to hold up thei 
hands to the very top of their reach, ani 
keep a wild look-out that they were bein 
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counted, and that none of the enemy was 
in any way, moral or physical, cireum- 
venting them. As for Fisher 11, he 
simply trembled with excitement as he 
cast eyes round and calculated his 
brother’s chances. He could not compre- 
hend how any one could dare not to vote 
for Fisher 1; and absorbed in that wonder 
he continued to hold up his hand long 
after the two tellers had agreed their 
figure, and the captain had ordered 
~ hands down.” 

“Fisher 1, one hundred and twenty- 
seven votes; now, hands up for Brink- 
man.”” 

“Whew!” said D'Arcy, fanning him- 
self with his handkerchief; “it'll be a 
close shave. I say, we'd better lean up 
hard against the door. It'll keep out the 
draughts.”” 

“They've got it, I’m afraid,” said 
Ashby, looking round at the forest of 
hands; “ we hadn't as many as that.” 

“T say, that cad Brinkman is voting for 
himself,’ said some one. 

“What ashame! My brother didn't. 
He's too honourable,” said Fisher 11. 

“Hullo! ‘How now’—you there?" 
cried Wally. 

Whereupon, amid great laughter, Fisher 
tt retired modestly behind the rest. 

The counting seemed interminable, and 
every moment, to the guilty ears of Ashby, 
there seemed to be a sound of footsteps 
without. At last, however, the cry, 
~ hands down,” came once more, and you 
might have heard a pin drop. 


“Fisher 1, one hundred and twenty- . 


seven votes; Brinkman, one hundred and 
twenty-two. Fisher is elected.” 
Amid the terrific Classic cheers which 


greeted this announcement, D'Arcy and - 


Ashby exchanged glances. 

Those five voters, waiting patiently in 
Wally’s room for the clock to strike the 
half-hour, would have turned the scale! 

Ashby wished the majority had been 
greater or less. But he tried to be jubi- 
‘ant, and in response to D’Arcy's thumps 
on the back yelled and roared till he was 
lack in the face. : 

As he did so, he caught sight through 


he window of a small procession of five ; 


or six boys emerging from the door of 
Wakefield's house and starting at a trot 
n the direction of Hall. 


“TI say,” shouted he in D’Arcy's ear, | 


here they come!” 


D'Arcy abruptly ceased shouting and | 


eseended from his form. 

* Come and squash np near the front,” 
aid he, hurriedly; “more room, you 
now, up there.” 

“Hoo, hoo! nearly licked that time,” 
houted a Modern youth near the door 
s they moved forward. “Served you 
ight!" 

“Never mind, we'll take it out of you, 
ext vote,” retorted D'Arcy. “ Come on, 
id; squash up.” Then a happy thought 
‘ruck him, The boys. immediately near 
ie door were mostly Moderns. What a 
ne bit of electioneering, if he could get 
1em to shut out their own men! So he 
iouted, “Look out, our side! Mind they 
on’t keep out any of our chaps. Just the 
ort of dodge they'd be up to.” 

Whereupon the Moderns set their backs 
sterminedly against the door and 

d their heads at one another, and 
ere obliged to D’Arcy for the tip. 

“ That'll do for ’em,” said that delighted 


° 


schemer ; “ they won’t let 'em in, you bet. 
Look out—they're going ‘to vote for 
secretary now.” 

The Classical side candidate for this 
important office was Ranger, almost as 
great an idol in his house as the captain 
himeelf. 
Dangle, a clever senior, reputed to be 
Clapperton’s toady and man-of-all-work. 
It was felt that if he were secretary, 
there would be a strong Modern bias given 
to the clubs, which in the opinion of the 
Classic partisans would be disastrous. 
| _ The show of hands had been taken for 
Ranger, and every one was silent to hear 
the figures, when a hideous clamour arose 
at the door, with shouts of 
| “Open the door, let us in. 
Fair play!” 

To D'Arcy’s satisfaction, as from the 
safe shelter of a front place he peered 
down that way, the Moderns held their 
post at the door and refused to let it open. 
For a minute it looked as if they would 
sueceed ; when suddenly the irate Wally 
appeared on the scene, followed by 
Fisher 11, and shouting “ Cheats! Cads! 
Let our fellows in!” went for the 
obstructionists. 

© Stupid ass," growled D'Arcy. “It's 
all up now. Why couldn't he have let 
them be ?” 

A short and sharp mélée followed. The 
Classics were reintorced rapidly, and the 


Cheats! 


Moderns, seeing their plot detected and ! 


fearing the intervention of the seniors, 
sullenly raised the blockade, and allowed 
the door to open. 

Whereat in tumbled Percy Wheatfield 
with five young Moderns at his heels—the 
very five who had been waiting for 
the clock to strike in Wally's study. 

“What do you mean by keeping us 
out 2"? demanded Percy of his brother, 
who chanced to be the first person he en- 
countered. 

“What are you talking about?” re- 
torted Wally, extremely chagrined to 
discover who it was he had been helping. 
“ We were the cliaps who let you in! It 
was your own cads who were keeping you 
out. Ask them.” 

“We thought you were Classics,” said 
one of the offenders, letting the cat out of 
the bag. 

“Oh, you beauty! Wait till I get some 


Percy. 
| “Order! Shut up, you kids down 
shere!"’ was the cry from the front. 

, “Shut up, you kids down there!” 
; echoed D'Arcy and Ashby on their own 
account. 

“ Ranger one hundred and twenty- 
three. Hands up for Dangle; and if the 
youngsters down there don't’ make less 
noise, I'll adjourn the meeting,” said the 
captain. This 
silence while the counting proceeded. 

| D’Arey'’s face grew longer and longer, 
and Wally ai the back began to breathe 
vengeance on the world at largé. 

“ Hands down.” 

The captain turned and said something 
to Clapperton; and Fisher 1, who over- 


heard what was said, looked very glunn. 


Every one knew what was coming. 
“Ranger one hundred and _ twenty- 
three votes. Dangle one ‘hundred and 
twenty-four. Dangle is——” 
The shouts of the Moderns drowned 
the last words, and the captain had to 


His Modern opponent was | 


wait a minute before he could finish what 
he had to say. 

“The votes are very close,” said he. 
“Tf any one would like, we ean count 

nt 

“No, no!” cried Ranger, 
right. I don’t dispute it.” 

“That concludes the elections,” said 
the captain, 

And amid loud cheers and counter- 
cheers the meeting dispersed. 

The prefects of Wakefield’s house met 
that evening in Yorke’s study to talk 
over the events of the afternoon. 

‘The captain was the only person pre- 
sent who appeared to regard the result of 
the elections with equanimity. 

“After all,” said he, “though I’m 
awfully sorry about old Ranger, it seems 
fairer to have the officers evenly divided. 
‘There's much less chance of a row than 
if we were three to their one.” 

“That's all very well,” said Fisher, 
whose pleasure in his own election had 
been completely spoiled by the defeat of 
his friend, “if we could count on fair 
play. You know Dangle as well as I do. 
Id sooner resign myself than have him 
secretary.” 

“What rot!” said Ranger. ‘ You'd 
probably only give them unother man. 
No, we shall have to see we get fair 
play.” 

“ And give it, too,” said the captain. 

“They simply packed the iceting,” 


“It's all 


, said Dalton, * and fetched up five juniors 


of you outside,” bellowed the outraged ; 


awful threat secured ° 


at the very end who turned the sealo. 
If our fellows had done the same, we 
should have been all right.” 

“T don’t see the use of growling now 
it’s all over,” said Yorke; “the great. 
thing is to see we get the best men into. 
the elevens, and that they play up.” 

“We hardly need go outside Wake- 
field's for that,’ said Fisher 1; ‘“ they’ve. 
not a man worth his salt in a football 
scrimmage.” 

“Look out that they haven’t more 
than we have, that’s all,” said the 
captain, gloomily. “TI tell you what, you 
fellows,” added he, with a touch of temper: 
in his voice, “if our house is to be Cock 
House at Fellsgarth, we can't afford to 
make fools of ourselves. The school’s a. 
jolly sight more important than any one 
house, and as long as I'm captain of the 
school clubs I don’t intend to inquire 
what house a man belongs to so long as 
he can play. We can keep all our 
jealousy for the house club if you like;. 
but if it’s to be carried into the school 
sports we may as well dissolve the clubs. 
and scratch all our matches at once.” 

“T wonder if Clapperton is giving vent 
to the same patriotic sentiments to his 
admirers,” said Ridgeway, laughing. 
“ Fancy him, and Dangle, and Brinkman 
conspiring together for the glory of the 
school.” 

“ Why not ?”’ said the captain, testily. 
“Why won't you give anybody credit for 
being decent outside Waketield's?"” 

“Tm afraid old Yorke hardly gives 
any one credit for being decent init. For 
pity’s sake don't lecture any more to- 
night, old man,” said Dalton. “ I'll agree 
to an ything rather than that.” 

here’s just one more thing,” said 
Yorke, “which you may take as lecture 
or not as you like. Clapperton said some- 
thing about helping out the clubs with 
money. Fisher 1, you are the treasurer ; 
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don’t have any of that. Don't take more 
than the regular subscription from any- 
body, and don’t take less. If there’s a 
deficit let’s all stump up alike. We don't 
want anybody’s charity.” 

This sentiment was generally applauded, 
and restored the captain in the good 
opinion of every one present. After all, 
old Yorke’s bark was always worse than 
his bite. He wasn’t going to be put upon 
by the other side, however much he 
seemed to stick up for them. 

Ranger waited a few minutes after the 
others had gone, 

“Look here, Ranger,” said the cap- 
tain, “you must back me up in this, 


You can afford to do it, because you've 
been beaten. I only wish you were ‘in 
my place. I know you hate those fellows, 
aud are cut up to have lost the secretary- 
p.”* : 
“I'm not going to break my heart 
about that,” said Ranger. 
“Of course not. You're going to do | 
shat will be alot more useful. You're 
going to work as hard for the school as if 
you were secretary and captain in one; 
and you’re going to back me up in keep- 
ing the peace, aren’t you?” 
“Would you, if you were in my 
shoes?” said Ranger. 
“I might find it hard, but I almost 


think I should try. And if I had you 
good temper, I should succeed too.” 

Ranger laughed. 

“T didn’t think you went in for flattery, 
Yorke. Anyhow, I believe you are righ 
I'll be as affectionate as I can to thos: 
Modern chaps. Ugh! good-night.” 

After the day’s excitement Fellsgari 
went to bed early. But no one dreamed. 
least of all the heroes of the exploit them 
selves, how much was to depend durin: 
the coming months on those five small 
voters who had waited patiently in Walls 
Wheatfield’s study that afternoon to hear 
the clock strike 5.30. 

(To be continued.) 


Te could see the snowfall had been 
heavy all over the country, but on 
the high road it had been tramped down 
and the hard frost had made the snow 
underfoot fairly firm, so that under the 
circtumstances walking was not so dif- 
ficult as might have been expected. 
About Kildary we heard the coach for the 
north coming behind us, so we slipped 
into a fir plantation lest our appearance 
night call for comment, and from behind 
some whin bushes we saw it go by ata 
good pace, the passengers cosily packed 
together and protected from the severity 
of the weather by plenty of wraps and rugs. 
How we envied their comfortable posi- 
tlon, as they bowled along to the merry 
music of the horses’ hoofs and the ring- 
ing blasts of the horn echoing and re-echo- 
ing from the woods and hills ! 

So we dragged on our weary way for a 
few hours longer, and varied its monotony 
by occasionally getting behind the stone 
dykes that took the place of hedges in 
that part of the country, whenever we 
caught sight of the approach of a gig or a 
cart—and for these we kept a good look- 
out. But between Nigg and Fearn we 
fairly broke down. 

All our bright visions of comfort and 
Highland hospitality had vanished, and if 
at that moment we could have gone in to 
tea at despised Monkton Academy, we 
should have considered ourselves as happy 
as kings. But we had made our bed, a 
very hard and uncomfortable one we 
found—and so, on it we must lie. 

A farm-steading stood close to the road, 
and we halted and reconnoitred. All was 
<quiet, and darkness was falling around. 

A large haystack with a canvas cover- 
ing was very tempting. An open barn- 
door was more so; but then, we were 
afraid to get indoors, for we might be 
trapped like mice, and there was still 
sufficient spirit left in our breasts to 
induce us to go on with what we had 
begun. 

So we decided on the haystack. 

We climbed one of the poles that 
propped the stack, crept under the canvas, 
and burrowing deep into the soft warm 
hay were soon fast asleep. 

We slept for a long time as soundly as 


. place for which we were making. 
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if we had heen in our proper beds, for we 
were terribly tired after our unaccustomed 
efforts. I was the first to wake up, and 
for a time was at a loss to know where I 
was and what had happened. Then I 
roused Fraser, who went through a series 
of contortions and yawns before he could 
be brought to understand that we must be 
up and off, 

Silence reigned everywhere over the great 
snow-mantle ; the moon was well in the 
west, a sign that dawn was not far off. 

In spite of our long rest, our limbs 
ached badly, for our muscles were not 
accustomed to the strain we had put upon 
them, and, in addition, we felt the pangs 
of hunger keenly. 

Of the small stock of money left, two 
shillings were needed for crossing the 
Ferry Mor, which would shorten our 
journey by many miles, so that we had 
but a few pence to spend on provisions. 
We decided to push on through Tain for 
the ferry and cross it at all hazards before 
the coach from the south could overtake 
us, because all danger of pursuit lay in 
that direction. 

We scrambled down the stack, to find 
that a fresh fall of snow during the night 
had obliterated all traces of our foot- 
marks; and then we crept quietly out of 
the stack-yard on to the road that led to 
the Ferry. It was with difficulty at first 
that we picked our way; but, by-and-by, 
as we got warmer and the stiffness of our 
limbs wore off, we began to make good 
progress, and although we felt the want of 
food sorely, yet we were buoyed up by 
the certainty of obtaining some in Tain, 
and of getting across the Ferry before 
there was any possibility of being over- 
taken. 

We got into Tain as the shops were 
being opened, and there we purchased 
some biscuits and cheese, which we ate 
ravenously. As few people were about, 
and as we took good care to skirt the 
town after our purchase, we trudged in 
the direction of Edderton with more con- 
fidence. 

Now the hills overshadowing Casaich 
burst on our view, and with every token 
of delight I pointed out to Fraser the 
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The sky was becoming overcast—rathe: 
an unusual thing so early in the day—ani 
the wind from the sea was freshening 
There was, in fact, every prospect of 1 
snowstorm. The miles seemed terribl: 
long to us; every step pained us; ow 
feet were quite wet with the meltin; 
snow, while our faces and hands wer 
painful from exposure to the frost. 

Nothing but the distant hills kept u 
our spirits. 

Presently I began to limp, owing to: 
blistered heel. Locomotion, therefor: 
was slow and tedious. 

The Ferry Mor was still two miles of 
and in our present condition and t 
state of the roads, that distance wc~ 
cost as much exertion as five miles 
good ground. 

A little way to the left of the road ¢ 
on slightly rising ground stood a thatcl 
cottage, and at the door a round-fa 
motherly-looking woman scanned us’ 
we passed slowly. On the spur of u 
moment I stopped and asked her fc 
something to eat. 

In 8 few words I explained to her th: 
we expected to be home in a few hou 
that we were short of money, and consi 
quently had to stint ourselves of food. 

As to where we came from, and wh 
we were thus tramping home, I did n 
care to explain, and I could see, easil 
enough, that the short explanation 
vouchsafed failed to satisfy her inquis 
tiveness. But our wretched condition- 
the appealing look in our eyes—toucl« 
her womanly heart, for in a cheer: 
bustling way she replied: “Come awi 
ben, then, laddies, If ye'll just tal 
what we hev oorselves ye’re welcome.” 

So we entered her cottage gladly. T: 
bright peat fire, the simple meal cf po 
ridge and milk, the rest, the kindly wor 
of welcome, and even the gentle advice | 
be “ good lads,” and “ hev nothing on ct 
conscience "—built us up physically ar 
mentally, till we felt as grateful and : 
refreshed as the traveller who rests und 
“the shadow of a great rockin a wea: 
land.” 

But time was pressing, and reluctan'! 
enough we had to take leave of our ki: 
hostess, who insisted on our taking wii 
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us some of her bannocks of barley bread. 
She had boys of her own, she said, and 
she hoped that, if they ever required help 
from strangers, they too would get it. 

Wild gusts were blowing in from the 
Firth and were driving the snow in our 
faces, Foot by foot we fought our way 
against the storm, till at last we reached 
the Ferry. 

The ferryman at first was averse to 
crossing. It was too rough, he said; why 
not wait for the coach and avoid a risky 
and unpleasant voyage, for the Firth was 
about five miles broad? We hadn't the 
money, we pleaded, and we begged him 
to aid us, because it would be a serious 
matter for us to be storm-stayed, whereas 
if he took us across we should be at home 
by nightfall. 

Finally, with the help of his boy—“ the 
pilot’s boy”—he got the ferry-boat out 
and we started on a long tack down the 
Firth. He grimly expressed a hope that 
we were good sailors, otherwise we were 
“sure to get a good shaking-up.” 

The waves were curling in from the 
east in great rollers that threatened ever 
and anon to tumble in over our bows and 
swamp us, while the snow driven by the 
blast beat upon our faces and almost 
blinded us. 

We were well out in the Firth when 
we caught sight of the coach struggling 
towards the Ferry. It was in one of the 
lols of the snow-storm that we got a 
glimpse of a man on the beach waving 
his arms and gesticulating as if he wished 
us to return. But our canny boatman 
shook his head as if signifying that he 
was not going back now after getting so 
far with so much risk. Overcome by the 
cold I slid down to the bottom of the boat 
and was quite unconscious during the rest 
of the journey. 

The first words I heard when coming 
to were, “Now you'll be petter, surely,” 
and I found the brawny Charon chafing 
my hands and temples. Fraser and I 
were both lying under the lee of a shed 
en the shore, while the kindly ferryman 
‘vas doing his best to bring us round. 
Soon we managed to stagger to our feet, 
but so dazed were we that. all ideas of 
flight vanished, and our only thought was 
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to remain near this big cheery fellow, 
whose very presence was a source of com- 
fort to us. 

Looking back at the angry sea we had 
just crossed, our attention was directed 
to a small boat that was attempting the 
passage. She carried just a little bit of 
canvas, and her only passenger was the 
helmsman, who handled his little craft 
with consummate skill. Our boatman 
was lost in admiration of the pluck and 
seamanship displayed by this unknown 
mariner. Now lost in the trough of the 
sea, now cutting the tops of the billows; 
at one time beating up against the wind, 
at another running before it, but ever 
drawing nearer and nearer, came,the boat. 

Fraser and I watched it in a stupefied 
kind of way—dimly conscious that it was 
coming in quest of us. 

As the stranger came near us on his 
last tack, the surf broke clean over the 
boat, threatening every moment to swamp 
it, but he headed it for the landing-place 
and drove it flying up the beach, where it 
remained firmly embedded in the sand. 
Moved by some sudden sympathetic im- 
pulse we all ran to meet the bronzed and 
bearded man who sprang out of the boat, 
when to my consternation he clasped me 
in his arms, exclaiming in tremulous 
tones, “ My boy! my boy!” 

I have a vague recollection of hearing 
the words “ father” and “son; ’’ the rest 
is all a blank. 

After a time I became conscious of 
lying in a warm bed in a room with dark 
rafters overhead on which the shadows 
cast by a large wood fire flickered to and 
fro. Fraser, sleeping soundly, was by 
my side. By the fire sat he who had 
crossed the ferry in pursuit ofus. I knew 
him now. The face tanned by years of 
exposure to sun and storm was the face 
of the father I had long mourned for as 
lost. The massive forehead, the brown 
eyes, the iron-grey masses of hair, were 
all familiar. Why, it seemed but yester- 
day since the Scottish Star had sailed ! 

And whilst I watched him dreamily’I 
slid away again into slumber calm and 
deep. It was evening when I awoke. 
Fraser was up and dressed, and I lost no 
time in following his example. My 


father, with a glad light in his eyes, gaily 
reproved his truant son, but deferred all 
explanations for the present. 

It was a merry party that sat down to 
tea in the hospitable farmhouse of my 
father’s old friend, Mr. Mackinnon, whose 
fertile acres bordered the firth, When 
we were ready to start, Mr. Mackinnon 
brought round his trap, in which he had 
yoked his favourite horse in honour of the 
occasion. He took the reins himself and 
invited us three to jump in. 

The farmer’s family gathered round to 
see us start, and after wishing us, one and 
all, “ bliadhna mhath ur” (a Happy New 
Year), gave such a hearty cheer that the 
horse waited for no signal to start, but 
set off at his best pace as if he were aware 
of the importance of the occasion. 

The moon and stars were overhead, 
and the snow beneath, and as we flew 
along through the dark pine-wood my 
father entertained us with the story of 
his shipwreck. 

He had been wrecked on one of the 
islands of the Solomon Group, where 
Many weary months passed before ho 
was brought off, and many more before 
he reached Dundee. Here he heard first 
of his wife and son, where they respec- 
tively were, and so set out immediately 
for the north vid Inverness. He called 
at Monkton ten hours after we had fool- 
ishly run away. Foolishly,I say; for we 
were in the wrong to have acted as we 
did, and were justly punished by the pri- 
vations and misery we passed through. 

In hot haste he set out for Inverness, 
but got no word of the runaways till he 
reached Invergordon, when he had no 
difficulty in keeping on our track. 

But it was all over now. Need I de- 
scribe the joyful reunion that took place 
at Casaich ? Even my uncle was in some 
degree affected; as for the villagers, they 
turned out with pipes and drums, and 
such a jolly “ old new year ” (to be slightly 
confusing) was never spent at Casaich. 

Fraser is now a grave, steady fellow in 
command of a fine East Indiaman, and 
he never fails, in the long letters I occa- 
sionally receive from him, to allude to the 
bygone days of our run Across the Snow. 

(THE END.) 
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CHAPTER XIX.—A LETTER FROM EOS—SOME A€COUNT OF THE ISLAND AND ITS INHABITANTS—MY RECEPTION BY ADAM GOODE— 


George Freeborn to Dennis Delamere, Esq. 


Eos Ialand: Christmas, 1828. 


Hoe Sm,—I have not forgotten 
your kind injunction to me to write 
to you often, and since, with the exception 
of you and your family, and these simple 
and affectionate people among whom my 
lot is now cast, I have scarcely a friend in 
the world, it would ill become me not to 
comply with your request, and give you 
from time to time some account of myself 
and my soing 
This island lies in latitude 25° S., and 
longitude 180° 10” W. It is quite iron- 
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bound, and possesses no harbour for any- 
thing larger than a boat, though there is 
good anchorage in certain winds for 
vessels of any size. So inhospitable is the 
coast, that when I came here, a few weeks 
since, in company with a single friend, we 
were blown completely away from the 
island, and were unable to effect a landing 
for nearly a fortnight. The extreme length 
of Eos is about one mile and a half, and 
its circumference about four miles; while 
the land rises to the height of 1,008 feet 
above the level of the sea. The soil is 
volcanic and very productive, bearing a 
great variety of choice tropical fruits and 


vegetables, including yams, sweet potatoes’ 
pumpkins, plantains, breadfruit, cocoa- 
nuts, tc., ete. There are only two indi- 
genous species of animals, a small rat, and 
the lizard. Only one landbird builds here, 
a sort of flycatcher, and the seabirds are 
few in species, if many in number. Cattle 
and fowls do well; and I am of opinion 
that many of our English fruits, flowers, 
and vegetables would thrive here in so rich 
a soil, and in a temperature varying from 
59° in winter to 87° in summer. - 

There are many traces of former inhabi- 
tants. We are continually coming across 
them in the shape of marks upon the rocks, 
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patches of land bearing traces of cultiva- 
tion in former times, stone spearheads and 
axes, ovens similar to those which are in 
use amongst ourselves, and occasionally 
human remains. Whatever and whoever 
they may have been, they have disappeared 
as they came, and their place has been 
taken by a happier race—a singularly in- 
teresting community, with few wants and 
fewer aspirations, one and all of whom be- 
lieve their tiny island to be the very eye 
of the universe, a little fragment of the 
primeval paradise, and one of the brightest 
Jewels in the crown of England. 

Here is what I have been able to gather 
of their history. The first Englishmen 
came here about forty years ago, nine in 
number, the relics of the crew of an 
English barque, which had been attacked 
and cut out by the natives of an adjacent 
group ofislands. These nine men managed 
to make terms with their captors, who not 
only spared their lives, but allowed them 
to live amongst them in a sort of honour- 
able captivity, eventually regarding them 
less as prisoners than as friends. The 
party of Englishmen, however, soon grew 
weary of this state of things, and during a 
native festival, when the majority of the 
islanders were under the influence of kava, 
they succeeded in making their escape in 
the vessel, taking with them two or threo 
male natives and several women—the 
mothers of the present generation in Eos. 
At first the mariners intended to make for 
New Zealand, but the ship proved so un- 
seaworthy that, on sighting this island, 
they determined to run her on shore, and 
all that is left of her now lies on a bed of 
coral just beneath the hill on which the 
settlement stands, save that some of her 
timbers are built into the framework of 
the houses; her one glass window is in 
my cottage; one of the light guns which 
she carried is mounted on the beach, and 
wakes the echoes at times, on occasion of 
some festivity, such as the birthday of the 
Queen, or the anniversary of the settle- 
ment of the island; and last, but not least, 
her bell calls the community to school, to 
church, to baptism, marriage, or final 
rest. 

The early years of the little settlement 
were marked by singular ‘unhappiness : 
they were years of crime, strife, and blood- 
shed. There is a little group of graves 
which are never passed without awestruck 
faces and hushed tones—the graves of 
murdered men. It is even said that their 
spectres haunt the ridges, and glide in and 
out omens the moonlit palms; and that 
at times their shrieks of agony are heard 
in the dead of the night, as if the dismal 
tragedy were being enacted over again. 
‘They say, too, that one of these voices is a 
woman's voice, and that she sings a wild 
song of treachery and murder in the 
musical tongue of Te Archa—“The 
Lovely "—the land whence she came. 
However this may be, I have no mind 
to linger over horrors like these; all is 
changed now. Of the original nine men 
no one is left save Adam Goode, a vener- 
able patriarch who has long been a devoted 
servant of God, and who, with none to 
aasist him but an old sailor whom chance 
has brought hither, has been for many 
years governor, schoolmaster, physician, 
and minister to this remarkable com- 
munity. 

Adam Goode received us with genuine 
hospitality, provided us with quarters to 


sleep in, and every luxury the island could 
afford; not excepting a brand-new suit of 
clothes apiece, which he said had been 
voted to us by the comiunity out of the 
common stock. He told me that for 
several years after the arrival of the first | 
settlers no vessel of any description had 
touched at Eos, and that the world was 
in complete ignorance of their existence. 
“We were therefore compelled,” said he, 
“to manufacture clothes for ourselves out 
of the bark of the paper mulberry, which 
also furnishes us with a substitute for 
house linen, which is at once clean, cool, , 
and comfortable. But since the year 1808 | 
we have been visited by a good many 
ships, in fact some eighteen or twenty have 
touched here since that time, including a | 
British man-of-war; so thet pare: through 
our own exertions, and partly through the , 
kindness of distant friends, our few wants 
have, under Providence, been regularly sup- 
plied. But I have one very great anxiety : 
the tiie is not far distant when I shall 
be too old and infirm to continue my 
ministrations. Duffy is a good, well- 
meaning man, and has been of great use 
in teaching the children to read and write 
and the four simple rules of arithmetic. 
But we are neither of us anything like | 
competent to give the rising generation the 
education they need; the more especially 
as our rapid increase makes me feel quite 
certain that in a very few years this little | 
island will no longer support the whole of . 
us, and therefore we must either emi- 
grate in a body to some larger country, or 
send forth our sons and daughters to seek 
their fortunes in the wide world. I feel 
very strongly that we ought to have a 
well qualified teacher here, and that he | 
should, if possible, be an ordained clergy- 
man. I think, if I could see any prospect 
of the settlement of some good man here 
in that position, I could go to my grave in 
peace.” 

I made no reply, but I thought the 
more. Here, surely, was a work for me 
to do; I shrank indeed from the thought 
of the higher office, when I reviewed my | 
past life. But might J not find a useful : 
vocation, and ample and wholesome em- | 
ployment, in giving these lonely people the | 
benefit of my education? One thing was 
plain. Boaz was sinking fast; the suffer- 
ing endured during that fortnight when we 
lay tossing to and fro on the raging billows, 
in sight of the island but unable to 
approach it, had greatly aggravated his 
malady. It was only a question of days. 
I should be left behind, I could not | 
navigate the Isabel alone, and it was | 
equally impossible for me to eat the bread : 
of idleness at Eos. Prudence prompted | 
mme to be silent for a few days and await | 
the turn of events. 

I had not to wait long. The following 
Sunday at sunrise I rose from my bed, and 
looked round as usual for Boaz. To my 
great surprise he was nowhere to be seen. 
The day wore on, and he did not return ; 
the Isabel lay at anchor as usual, but when 
we went on board to look for him he was 
not there. Search parties were instituted, 
but to our infinite sorrow not a trace of 
success rewarded our efforts ; and we could 
only come to the sorrowful conclusion that 
in one of the sudden paroxysms of pain to 
which he was subject, his mind may have 
become unhinged, and that in a fit of 
temporary insanity he had thrown him- 
self from the cliffs; or that hurrying along 


frenzied with pain, he had not given heed 
to his fect and had fallen over. This con- 
clusion was strengthened by the fact that 
some days afterwards one of the children 
discovered near the top of a precipice the 
fresh footmarks of a man wearing shoes. 
This, coupled with the fact that I myself 
had never yet been in that direction, and 


| that the islanders without exception went 


barefoot, seemed to show that we were 
right in our melancholy surmise. Dear 
old Boaz! The waves booming on the 
reef were his funeral dirge, and the sweet 
snowy foam was his pall; but his soul 
has gone aloft, and the glorious messages 
of hope and comfort read at his funeral 
service on the following Sunday afternoon 
were as true for him as for any saint that 
ever passed through the waves of this 
troublesome world. When I die, may 
they be as true for me and mine ! 

A few days afterwards, as we sat to- 
gether in the moonlight, I broached tu 
Adam Goode the difficult subject of my 
departure from the island; saying that I 
could not think of trespassing many days 
longer upon their kind hospitality. Th« 
good man replied that it was quite out of 
the question for me to leave Eos alone in 
my little craft, and it might be many 
months before a ship called at the island. 
“But,” said he, “why not in the mean- 
time take a warm welcome, which the 
community is fully prepared to give you. 
and become our teacher and pastor pro 
tem.; and then if you don’t think the 
work suits you, you can avail yourself of 
any chance that offers, with the satisfaction 
of having earned your living among us. 
Indeed I hope that Providence has sent 
you here to take my place, for a successor I 
must have, and that soon. ‘You will earn 
enough either in money or kind to sustain 
life in comparative comfort, nor do I think 
you will find the work heavy or unpleasant. 
I told him that the community was very 
welcome to my poor services, if it chos:- 
to avail itself of them. ‘“ But,” said I. 
“you know what a wandering life I havc 
led. I cannot trust myself to take any 
spiritual oversight—at least, not yet; nct 
while you live. Let me be the teacher, 
and you the preacher. I am still ‘a com- 
parative stranger to the people ; let me try 
to win their confidence, and perhaps one 
day I may be able to take your place, if no 
more eligible candidate presents himself 
in the course of years.” 

To this proposition the old man gladly 
assented, and in the course of a few days 
I was duly installed as schoolmaster to 
some thirty bright little children, whose 
ages varied from six to sixteen. Their 
parents pay a shilling a month for them, 
or its equivalent in produce or labour. 
The school hours are from seven o'clock 
in the morning urtil noon. I find the 
children very tractable, obedient, and eager 
to learn. Besides the established pay- 
ments in money or in kind, the islanders 
have insisted on my accepting a piece of 
land, and each man volunteered a day's 
labour in preparing it for cultivation. It 
is sweetly situated in a little valley, the 
background being a depression in the side 
of a hill, filled with masses of virgin bush. 
topped here and there by graceful eccoa- 
nut palms. I am quite proud of my tiny 
farm, and work in it early and late, in the 
hope of maintaining an honourable rivalry 
with my neighbours. I am so busy that I 
have hardly time to think of the great 
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vorld which I have left. Iam as happy 
s the ideal farmer of Horace, and like 
im I am free from debt and free from 
are. Though Goode tells me that the 
slanders are not remarkable for longevity, 
nd age very soon after middle life, yet 
he island seems on the whole very healthy. 
have myself had no sickness as yet, but 


I have found the medicine chest of the 
Isabel, and the knowledge gained from 
poor old Bloomer, very useful in several 
cases already. 

I am sending this by a whaler which 
has just touched here for water and fresh 
provisions; she is bound on her whaling 
cruise, and they do not intend to make 


[ xearcy poisoned a child. 
* Tt was only by an accident her life was 
aved. 

It happened in this way. One afternoon 
bout fifteen years ago I was the biggest 
hild at a children’s party, and, in conse- 
uence, the director of ceremonies. 

Although this office was self-appointed, it 


uited admirably the half-dozen or so of | 


overnesses who were in charge of one or 
sore children, as it gave them the oppor- 
unity of gossiping together in their own 
weet way, and relieved them of the by no 
seans easy task of amusing a lot of boys and 
irls ranging in age from four to fourteen. 


Before very long every game I knew had | 
een played out, and there was a general | 


vy for something else. Heartily sorry was 

that my ambition had placed me in a 
asition that every moment became more 
ntenable, and threatened to end in open 
iutiny. Just as matters were as bad as they 
uld be, I conceived a brilliant idea. 
Vhilst racking my brain for some new game, 
had, unconsciously, stuck my hands in my 
ockets, and fumbled about with my money 
-two brand-new German marks, my sole 
ealth. 

It suddenly occurred to my mind that each 
din was exactly like the other in every way, 
nd that nothing would be more simple than 
» hide one somewhere in the room, and 
hen this was done to call attention to the 
ther, and publicly state that I could conjure 

away anywhere. This was the sudden 
lea, and it met with applause that was truly 
ewildering. 

At that time I could no more “palm” 
ian I could fly, but this made no difference 
hatever. All I found necessary was to 
ace a coin in’ my hand, blow upon my 
and (which I never by any chance opened 


» show whether empty or not), and say, | 


Fly away, little money, behind the clock” 
v into that vase, or wherever it chanced to 
>), and off ran the children at once, and 
hen they found it they brought it back 
' triumph and shrieked with delight. I 
‘peated the trick—if I dare call it so—over 
ad over again, and thought they would 
ever tire. There was ample time to hide 
ae coin whilst the other was being found, as 
le suspicion of two never occurred to any 
‘them. At length, emboldened by saccess, 
took a handful of red berries from a side 
sble, and pretended to eat them. 

How I did it I have mo idea, but however 
was done it succeeded so well that the 
‘aud was not discovered, although it must 
ave been a clumsy performance at best. 

I thought now it was quite time to stop, 
hich I did with much difficulty. I became 
ye centre of an admiring group who 
hattered incessantly, and invented theory 
pon theory as to “how it could possibly 
appen.” One boy, the next biggest, who 
‘as jealous, said, “I don’t think much of 
ating those berries--they're only sugar 
erties.” But this random assertion was 
istantly denied by the young lady whose 
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party it was: she declared they were Deadly- 
nightshade, because the gardener who had 
brought them in had told her so, and had 
specially warned her not to touch them. The 
effect of this little speech was wonderful ; 
they all thought I was going to die, and 
began to get frightened, when a loud scream 
from a governess made us start and look 
round. There, in a far corner, sat her 
precious charge, a pretty child of about four 
years old, with a big bunch of the poisonous 
berries in each hand, and her mouth stuffed 
with them. 

In an instant the governess deftly inserted 
a finger in the girl's mouth and cleared it 
out, but there was no knowing what she 
might have swallowed, and a great fright fell 
| upon usall. The noise brought the lady of 
the house to the nursery, matters were ex- 
plained, and we were hastily marched off by 
those in charge, who were in a sad state of 
mind, knowing that but for their carelessness 
the thing would not have occurred. I was 
very unhappy for days, until thoroughly 
| assured no harm could now come of it. 
| One thing came of my performance, how- 
ever, the children talked of it, and not 
| long afterwards I received a letter formally 
' asking me to give a “conjuring entertain- 
| ment "—an entertainment, I read it twice to 
' make quite sure I read aright—at the same 
house in about ten days’ time. 

A conjuring entertainment in ten days’ 
time! The idea was too funny, because I 
could not conjure. I burst out laughing, 
took some writing-paper from my desk, and 
accepted the invitation. 

Having done this much towards my pro- 
posed performance, it became high time to 
learn some tricks. 

I went to a local bookseller’s, and after 
; much diligent search found a single book on 

conjuring, Colonel Stodare’s ‘‘ Fly Notes,” 

price 1s. There were not then, I fancy,so many 
i works on conjuring as there are at the pre- 
! sent day. This one proved a treasure. I 
! read it through and selected those tricks 
which appeared most easy to learn and 
which would best fit in with others. Whether 
it was my own idea to dovetail one thing 
with another, or whether I read it, I don’t 
remember, but the tricks selected for my 
entertainment ran so well together, that I 
frequently use them now in precisely the 
same order as I did at my first private per- 
formance. It is a curious thing to think of 
now, after fifteen years (during which time 
I have given many entertainments in Great | 
Britain and Ireland), that these early tricks 
are frequently thought more of than those 
of a later date. But to return. 

When my eventful evening arrived, al- 
though everything had been well rehearsed 
in cold blood before a looking-glass, I became | 
so nervous that it required almost actual foree 
to get me away from home, and when I | 
| arrived at the house I had not the courage 
to go in. 

Fortunately I was not alone, or I would, in 
‘ all probability, have remained outside all 


another port for some time; but at any 
rate the letter will be on its way. 

With kindest remembrances to Lord 
and Lady Lovewell, believe me, dear sir, 
to be yours faithfully, 

GrorGE FREEBORN. 
Dennis Delamere, Esq. 
(To be continued.) 


night ; and when, after much persuasion, I 
did at last ring the bell it was fully half an 
hour after time. I was presented to at least 
sixty boys and girls—some of the girls really 
quite grown up—as “Herr Schneider, the 
celebrated conjurer.” 

They were eating cakes and things and 
drinking tea; a very fortunate thing for me, 
as they did not notice my awful state of 
mind, and I tried to bury my confusion in 
a big bun, which wabbled about so dreadfully 
I could never bite it twice in the same place, 
and was compelled at length to put it down, 
when it looked for all the world as if some 
little mice had started a general feast, and 
were disturbed ere they had well begun. 

Then I felt my shoulder gently tapped, 
and a whisper in my ear, ‘Come and see 
your room.” I rose at once most gratefully, 
and followed the lady to an opposite wing of 
the building to a large room known as “ the 
study.” On my way there she laughed at 
my fears, and encouraged me so much that 
I became quite myself again. 

When the study door was opened, how- 
ever, and I saw through the dim light rows 
of chairs, and a raised table with a massive 
silver candlestic: on either side, then did 
my heart fail me again, but it was only 
momentary this time. Things had gone too 
far to turn back now, and I nerved myself 
for what was to come. Very soon my pre- 
parations were fully made, the lamps 
turned up, and all the seats occupied by an 
expectant audience. 

The first trick went well. 

This breaking of the ice was what I so 
much dreaded, after that the others went 
easily and smoothly. 

Young as I was I knew—something seemed 
to tell me—the audience was with me, and 
my first entertainment was a brilliant success. 

That night it was definitely arranged I 
should repeat the performance in public in 
the village school at Christmas. 

The annual treat to the villagers was a 
time-honoured custom, and something looked 
forward to by young and old throughout the 

ear. 

7 There was the examination, followed by 
the distribution of prizes, a Christmas tree, 
a feast, and then an entertainment. The 
expense was borne by the squire, and the 
management entrusted to his daughters and 
their friends, who filled the whole house at 
this festive season. 

There was always a lot of speculation as 
to the character of each performance, and as 
time went rapidly on every one wondered 
what form it would take this year. 

I was bound to secrecy. 

In the meantime I had not been idle; I 
was daily adding to my stock of tricks, and 
had planned out a programme nearly quite 
different from the memorable one given in 
the study some weeks ago. 

Strangely enough I did not feel half so 
nervous now, but this was, I think, because I 
was to appear in the disguise of an Eastern 
magician. Then did the great day arrive. 
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All that dayI spentin preparation. My table 
was placed in a most convenient position and 
covered with an Oriental cloth; skins of 
tigers and leopards were hung around it, and 
altogether it did look fine. I surveyed it 
with a feeling somewhat akin to awe. Of 
course the picturesque effect was not my 
own; the ladies draped and ornamented it, 
and I confined myself to arranging my tricks. 
When they were complete we unfolded a 
large screen and effectually hid everything 
from view. It was getting dark. Outside, 
the hum of children’s voices and the clatter 
of cups told that a part at least of the 
audience awaited admission. 

My instructions were to be present at the 
examination and distribution of prizes, and 
then to slip away during feeding time and 
dress in my Eastern costume. 

The clock struck six. Punctually was the 
door thrown open, and in they came. Little 
children and big children, the villagers, the 
squire’s family, their friends, and ever the 
local policeman. Where they all could find 
seats was more than I could imagine, and in 
my excited frame of mind I feared they 
would overthrow my table or peep behind it. 
But they did nothing of the sort, they found 
seats, and, after a few well chosen words of 
welcome from the squire, the examination 
began as it had always done ever since I 
could remember. I won't say that the mys- 
terious screen was unnoticed; many con- 
jectures were whispered about it, and I was 
even appealed to 2s to what it was going to 
do. On this point I showed so much appa- 
rent indifference that I do not think any one 
guessed it was a matter which concerned me 
at all. Presently a lady standing near the 
door beckoned me and I crept quietly out. 

On our way to the house I said I had forgot- 
ten some methylated spirit, and she suggested 
that I could go into the kitchen after I was 
dressed and ask Mrs. Cromby for some. 

I went into the room where nfy costume 
lay and put it on. 

Then my face was painted a bronze colour, 
my eyebrows white, and a long white wigand 
flowing beard completed the disguise. 

And a splendid disguise it was. I was 
assured no one would recognise me, and 
with this most comforting piece of news the 
lady ran back to the school and asked me to 
follow as soon as I had obtained everything 
I wanted in the ki.cuen. I walked at once 
to the kitchen, and so frightened the worthy 
Mrs, Cromby that I narrowly escaped the 
whole contents of a copper pot she was just 
at that moment lifting from the fire being 
thrown in my face. 

It was necessary to go into explanations. 
I said, “ You see, Mrs. Cromby, I am going 
to conjure at the treat, and I am going to 
make a plum pudding in a hat, and would 
you please let me have some methylated 
epirit.” 


It was at all times advisable to | 


speak respectfully to Mrs. Cromby, as I knew 


right well; moreover, just now she was 
inclined to be very spiteful at the fright she 
had received. She muttered something 
about heathens a worrying and a bothering 
of Christian folk, and wound up by saying 
“T haven't got none.” 

This was alarming, especially as sho 
seemed in no way inclined to help me. 

At length she softened sufficiently to “go 
and see,” and returned with a large bottle of 
benzoline, which she “ supposed would do as 
well,” and with this I was bundled out of 
her awful presence. 

I shall never forget that bottle of benzo- 
line! g 

I hurried back to the school and waited in 
the porch. I heard 9 well-known voice 
explaining that they had been able to secure 
a great Indian conjurer who would shortly 
be introduced ; and then there was a buzz, 
which meant, I concluded, the screen had 
been removed, and my table, with its brilliant 
surroundings, exposed to view. 

A minute afterwards I was bowing my way 
through that densely-packed room. There 
was immense applause, and, after two 
children had been carried out howling with 
terror, the performance began. 

I remember wondering at the time what a 
difficult thing it was to take those children 
out, and speculating as to whether it would be 
possible to stuff three more people into the 
room, and I remember having a faint idea 
that some of the faces were known to me, 
and then that I was actually, in an assumed 
voice, and in broken English, making my 
opening speech; but I never thoroughly 
realised what I was doing till I found myself 
pulling yards and yards of ribbon out of the 
dreaded policeman’s pocket. This operation 
took time, and I saw the amused faces, and 
heard the merry laugh of my audience, and 
I knew that things were going well. 

My last and best trick was that of “making 
a pudding in ahat.” It is scarcely necessary 
to mention the secret of Professor Anderson’s 
old trick, as the readers of the B.O.P. have 
had so many excellent articles already 
written on conjuring, but in case they may 
have forgotten, I will briefly explain that I 
had at hand a jug of water, some flour, 
sugar, currants, and a couple of eggs; 
these for the ingredients. The necessary 
apparatus consisted of a silk-hat, a small 
flat cake or pudding, some paper, and two 
jam jars, one of which fitted inside the 
other. I had tied the pudding to the smaller 
jar with a piece of string, and wrapped it 
round with some of the paper, so that it 
could be picked up in one piece and quickly 
slipped into the hat. 

T had read it was always better to borrow 
a hat from the audience. Here the first 


hitch occurred—no one had a silk-hat. No 
one in a village audience ever has, but I did 


not know that then. An old man called 
Jerry was sent home for one, and came back 
bringing, very reluctantly, his best Sunday 
hat. I lined it with paper “To preserve the 
flavour of the pudding,” and in so doing was 
able to place the parcel comtaining the | 
pudding and jar into the hat without being | 
seen. 

The padding at the bottom, and the jar 
(mouth upwards) standing on the top, of | 
course eggs or batter poured apparently into | 
the hat would in reality fall only into the | 
unknown jar. | 

The way is to mix the things in the larger 
jar, and pour them slowly into the other 
one. That nothing be wasted, it is the trick 
to invert the larger jar and push it into the 
hat, for by so doing, the smaller one is quite 
covered up, and both are removed together 
and placed carelessly on one side out of sight, 
so that nothing remains but the pudding 
and the odd paper, which has been openly 
placed there to “preserve the flavour of 
the pudding,” but actually to cover opera- 
tions. 

So much for the trick itself. 

To make the experiment more real, and 
for general effect, I had decided to pour a 
little methylated spirit into the hat and set 
fire to it—“to make the oven hot.” Now, 
as you know, I had no methylated spirit, but 
a large bottle of benzoline as a substitute. 
Not thinking of the consequences, and hardly 
knowing what I was about, I poured about 
half a tumbler of theinflammable stuff into the 
hat and set fire to it! ‘ 

The force of combustion was so great that 
the hat actually rocked, and then a great sheet 
of white flame shot up almost to the ceiling ! 
Everything around was combustible, my 
own dress, and those of the smaller children 
packed in front of my table like sardines in 
a tin. 

It was then I realised the awful nature of 
the position. 

AllI could do was first to guard against the 
hat falling over, and then extinguish the 
paper, no matter at what cost to my own 
hands, as quickly as it ignited, which it made 
a point of doing every two or three seconds. 
There was an awful dread that the jar would 
not stand the heat, and once it gave way—it 
is too horrible to think of even now! 

The jar held out gallantly, and I made the 
pudding, and they all said there “never 
was such a pudding ’—[it was a small thing 
made from a real Christmas pudding] —and 
my reputation was established, and through 
what might have been a terrible catastrophe I 
emerged like the phosnix, and thus was the 
foundation laid, and I became a conjurer. 
And now after fifteen years, I can look back 
upon some very exciting times, not unaccom- 
panied with danger, but never upon a more 
dangerous trick than of burning about 2 pint 
of benzoline in old Jerry’s silk-hat. 
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ARTISTIC STUDIES FOR BOYS OF TASTE. 


By various REPRESENTATIVE ARTISTS. 


I11.—The Brook. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by CHARLES WILKINSON.) 


HOW WE GAVE STANLEY HIS D.C.L. DEGREE. 


ir one who knows anything about the 
customs of the University of Oxford 
knows that the chief excitement of the 
scademic year is the week annually given up 
to amusement, and denominated ‘Com. 
memoration Week,” or familiarly ‘“Com- 
mem.”; and the chief excitement of 
that week, the centre round which all the 
other attractions revolve, is the ceremony 
known in classic language as the Encenia, 
being the annual commemoration of 


founders and benefactors of the university, | 


which takes place in the Sheldonian Theatre, 
at which also degrees are conferred on 
eminent personages, and the English essay, 
Latin and Greek verse, and Newdigate prize 
poem are recited. 

Exciting, however, as this ceremony 
generally is, there is rarely such a demand 
for tickets as last June (1890), when it was 
known that the great African explorer was to 
be the recipient of a degree. It was not 
that we despised the claims to the academic 
distinction put forth by the others who were 
to receive it, but the air just then was so full 
of Stanley that really we could hardly stop 
to weigh the respective merits of the other 
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candidates, and though we were very glad to 
see them, and accorded them a hearty 
welcome, the person on whom we most 
wished to feast our eyes was the quondam 
workhouse-boy, the commander of the Emin 
Pasha relief expedition; and so many were 
there who desired to have this satisfaction 
that tickets were hardly obtainable for “ love 
or money.” Looking down the street usu- 
ally denominated by undergraduates “The 
Broad” on this memorable morning (which, 
fortunately, was brilliantly fine, or our ardour 
might have been damped), one saw an 
immense throng of people at the windows of 
all the houses and shops opposite the theatre, 
while below in the street crowds were 
besieging the various entrances for a con- 
siderable time before the doors were opened 
to admit them. The ceremony does not 
take place till twelve o’clock, but the gates are 
opened at eleven, and an awful crush there is 
when this happens, every one wanting if 
possible to get the front seats. Those less 
fortunate mortals who, being unprovided 
with the requisite tickets, were left behind in 
the street, were forced to content themselves 
with a view of the dons, proctors, and future 


recipients of the degree, who, in accordance 
with ancient custom, march in solemn pro- 
cession to the scene of action. There being 
plenty of room outside the building, one is 
sure % get a good view if a favourable posi- 
ton is taken up somewhere on the course of 

e procession. 

Inside the theatre there was more than 
the usual crush, every available seat being 
occupied to its fullest extent quite half an 
hour before the time for the arrival of the 
procession. The ranks on ranks of ladies, 
in brilliant and fashionable costumes, 
amongst whom were seated Miss Dorothy 
Tennant, now Mrs. H. M. Stanley, and her 
mother, added to the effect of the scene, 
which was capped by the shoals of under- 
graduates, who in the top gallery allotted to 
them were standing or sitting on cornices, 
window-ledges, or anything that would 
sustain their weight. 

The theatre is possessed of a magnificent 
organ, and its capacity was well tested by 
the organist of the cathedral, who is usually 
the performer on these occasions. With a 
due regard for the tastes of his hearers he 
gave us a/ spirited rendering of “Rule 
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Britannia,” in the chorus of which nearly 
every one present joined. 

It is unnecessary to remind any of my 
readers who may have been present at an 


Encenia, that on this one day in the year | 


the undergraduates are practically uncon- 
trolled, the proctors and other authorities 
being actively engaged in the work allotted 
to them in the morning’s programme. This 


being the case there is no end to the amount ; 


of fun which is indulged in, and this gene- 
rally takes the form of impertinent observa- 
tions passed on occupants of the area whose 
costume is not considered the correct thing. 
Nothing but grey trousers and black coat 
and waistooat can be worn without a proba- 
bility of provoking a burst of enthusiasm of 
a not very complimentary description. 

The first to afford an opportunity to the oc- 
cupants of the upper gallery for making merry 
at his expense was an individual who had 
the temerity to appear with a red rose fixed 
jauntily in his button-hole. This adjunct 
to his outward decoration—a sufficiently 
harmless flower in itself, but considered out 
of place in the presence of that august 
assembly—was speedily discovered, and its 
owner was peremptorily requested to remove 
it at once, one more intellectual spirit than 
the rest suggesting that it might be presented 
as a suitable offering to some fair occupant 
of the ladies’ gallery. But the wearer of this 
firebrand stood his ground amid a fire of 


reproaches, he had no intention of robbing | 


his button-hole from any feelings of 


gallantry, and eventually he was permitted © 
to remain unmolested in consequence of a | 
far greater attraction which completely | 


eclipsed him. This was due to two indi- 
viduals who entered the area wearing 
respectively a light blue necktie, and a red- 
and-white one. 
the Encenia is a thing of all abominated, 
and these luckless ones were speedily and 
effectively made aware of the fact by the 
yells of execration which resounded from all 
parts of the theatre. They were commanded 
to take off their ties, or to conceal them 
under the folds of their pocket-handkerchiefs, 
but as neither of them acquiesced in this 
view, they were followed with shouts of 
derision and scathing sarcasms wherever 
they went, until more prominent objects 
attracted the notice of their persecutors. 

By-and-by some jovial spirit suggested 
that some one should honour the company 
with a song, and further promised, on his 
own authority, that all would join in the 
chorus. Apparently, however, the induce- 
ment thus held out was not considered suffi- 
ciently tempting, as the vocal effort desired 
was not volunteered by any one present. At 
this point the organist, who is deservedly 
popular, was thanked for his efforts in 
manipulating the organ, and informed that 
he was a “jolly good fellow.” This kind of 
thing goes on at every Encenia, and in fact 
as a whole my account may be taken as a 
sample of the usual proceedings, except that 
we do not always have the light of Stanley’s 
presence to shine upon us, and consequently 
are not generally quite so lively, though there 
is always plenty of fun going on in the upper 
gallery. 

But at this point the procession was seen 
on its way outside by those located at the 
upper windows of the theatre, and was loudly 
hailed, its advent being announced in sten- 
torian tones to the less fortunate occupants 
of the lower gallery and the area. At twelve 
o'clock precisely the great doors of the area 
were opened, and the Vice-Chancellor and 
university big-wigs entered in a solemn march 
to the strains of God save the Queen, which 
was loudly played by the organ, and joined 
in by a good many of the audience. 

Now came a time of dire confusion. On all 


Now a coloured necktie at | 


sides voices were heard proclaiming some 
one thing and some another, and the Vice- 
Chancellor's speech was practically lost to 
posterity until near the end of it. The 
rudest queries are always addressed to this 
long-suffering individual; on this occasion | 
he was told to “ speak up, sir,” asked “ what 
was the language used,” and several re- 
quested that he should remove his “ mortar- 
board” (N.B. This is never done by the 
Vice-Chancellor at the Encenia except when 
conferring a degree), but some one thinking 
that he was being badly used asked that we 
should “ give the Vice a chance.” Of course 
' all this chaff and babel of tongues going on 
overhead makes no sort of difference to the 
personages concerned. The Vice-Chancellor 
especially, who is generally well used to it, 
proceeds with his business in as methodical 
& manner as if the most profound silence 
reigned, except that, being a mortal man, he 
is sometimes moved to smile at some un- 
usually cheeky remark. 

The usual procession of eminent person- 
ages on whom the degrees were to be conferred 
now entered the theatre, heralded by the 
university maces, which are carried down to 
the doors to meet them. “ They are all jolly 
good fellows’? shouted some one in the 
| gallery, and the whole theatre resounded with | 
prolonged cheering. Each person to be ad- 
mitted to a degree is introduced by a speech | 
from the Professor of Civil Law, and this is ; 
always interrupted by a continual fire of 
| observation. On a memorable occasion some 
years ago, when Travers Twiss was the | 
speaker, he was introducing some one to re- | 
ceive a degree in the usual flowery language, 
—“Virum dignissimum, _potentissimum, 
ornatissimum”—“ Et Travers Twissimum” 
shouted a voice in the gallery, which remark 
of course “brought down the house” com- 
pletely! On the present occasion the speaker 
was told to “speak louder” and informed 
that “ we have heard the same thing before;”" | 
another hinted that if the professor learnt 
his speeches by heart, they would be more ! 
effective. Quite a sensation was here caused | 
by astentorian voice from the gallery address- 
ing our illustrious traveller by the remark, 
“Stanley, you're laughing!” which was 
instantly taken up by another voice inform- | 
ing the Vice-Chancellor that “they are all 
laughing, sir!” ‘May I introduce Dr. 
Bellamy (the Vice-Chancellor), Mr. Stanley?” 
was a hit which caused a good deal of merri- 
ment. The Professor of Civil Law was not 
yet out of notice, and was told that “his 
questions were too hard; he must ask some- 
thing less difficult,” which was capped by | 
some one suggesting that he was to “address 
his queries to a policeman.” 

All the recipients of the degrees were 
received warmly, as usual, but the centre of 
interest was, of course, the bestowal of the 
degree on Mr. Stanley. He was loudly | 
cheered as he went up to receive it, and the 
chorus of ‘For he’s a jolly good fellow’’ was | 
enthusiastically sung, followed by cheers | 
“for the bride.” Mr. Stanley then took his 
seat in his doctor’s robe amongst the doctors 
surrounding the Vice-Chancellor, amidst 
renewed cheering. 

The professor in his speech commemorating 
| the deeds of those about to receive the degree, 
said of Stanley that the praise of his exploits 
was proclaimed by the achievements them- 
selves, and needed no embellishment. He 
had traced the course of the Congo and 
Lualaba; explored the head waters of the 
Nile, and trod the Mountains of the Moon; 
he had discovered the remains of Homer’s 
Pygmies, which were almost exterminated 
by the Cranes, and had disclosed from the 
depths of the dark forests new tribes and 
unknown regions. The professor hoped that 
the Pygmies might not be exterminated by 


traders by means of “ fire-water.” He then 
said that Stanley had twice entered into 
dangers and darkness, twice returned suc- 
cessful; had twice earned the oak crown 
given to those who saved the life of a citizen, 
and he deserved the title “given of old to 
cenquerors, now to be given to the pioneers of 


| civilisation, of Africanus.” 


The degrees over, more by-play took place 
up in the gallery, one voice callingon the Regius 
Professor of Divinity for a song, which request 
was hardly likely to becomplied with. Another, 
with a tender feeling of solicitude for the 
well-being of the traveller doctor's organs of 
digestion, advised Mr. Stanley ‘not to eat 
his hat!” Later on a request for “ three 
cheers for the ladies, including Miss 
Tennant,” met with a vigorous response, 
which was, of course, a foregone conclusion. 

Now followed the “ Creweian Oration,” 
pronounced by the Public Orator, who was the 
present Rector of Lincoln College. One or two 
points in this were made in a humorous vein, 
which was appreciated by his hearers. For 
example, in alluding to the cry raised by the 
British artisans for eight hours’ limit of work, 
he said that this rule had already been an- 
ticipated by some of the undergraduates, and 
perhaps by a fewof the university officials. In 
speaking of the defeat of the Senior Wrangler 
at Cambridge by a Girton girl (Miss Fawcett), 
he indulged in terrible prognostications that 
the fair damsels who have hitherto had no 
higher aim than to waste the time of the 
studious undergraduate might return with a 
terribly serious purpose, and secure the best 
places on the class lists, and ultimately 
the lion’s share of the university endow- 
ments! 

All of this was listened to quietly, except 
where bursts of enthusiasm were called forth 
by allusion to persons well-known in Oxford 
circles, and to Mr. Stanley and his approach- 
ing marriage. At the termination of the 
speech, some one caused a good deal of fun 
by inquiring in a solemn voice, “ Did you 
understand it, Stanley?" which pertinent 
remark was received with a smile by the 
object of the query. 

The usual recitations of the prize essays 
and the Newdigate poem were then proceeded 
with. This part of the business must be 
rather dry to the fair occupants of the gallery 
one would think, at any rate as far as regards 
the use of the mother tongue of “ Alma 
Mater,” which cannot be understood by the 
majority of them. They, however, do their 
best to appear interested, and there is plenty 
going on around them to occupy their atten- 
tion. The recitations were not interrupted by 
witticisms except for a few flying remarks 
here and there. The author of the Latin 
verse was told to “dry up,” and at another 
point was told that “it won't scan.” After 
the usual organ solo following the Greek verse, 
Mr. Stanley was called upon for a song,—* a 
song and a dance if you like,’—which caused 
8 little amusement. 

The author of the Stanhope essay havinr 
the temerity to make an allusion to “royal 
tyranny”? was greeted by the loyal under- 
graduate party with cries of ‘Shame, sir!” 
and calls of “Three cheers for the Queen,” 
which were given with tremendous enthu- 
siasm. A great many quotations were made 
in the Newdigate poem, which led some war 
to volunteer the information that “the 
buttery closes at two.” 

At the end of this poem, convocation being 
dissolved by the Vice-Chancellor, the pro- 
cession of doctors and proctors once more 
left the theatre, to the strains of Rule 
Britannia,” which were joined in with great 
gusto by the audience for the second time, 
more cheers being given for “Dr. Stanley” 
as he left the theatre. When the procession 
had departed, the audience soon followed 
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their lead, and the great event of the Com- 
memoration of 1890 was over. 
I am afraid those who read this account, 


and are not acquainted with the manners ' 


and customs of the undergraduates at an 
Encenia, may leave it with an idea that we 
do not behave ourselves with very great 
decorum on this occasion in the presence of 
our superiors. But although a good deal of 


the year, it seldom leads to anything worse 
| than a “ wordy warfare,” though a few years 
ago @ sensation was caused by a pinafore 
being let down from the gallery on which 
was inscribed “ Admitto te to degree B.C.L. 
Chorus: ‘And so do his sisters!’” this 
pinafore being chased by the proctors round 
, the gallery, and passed from hand to hand 


(THE END.) 


| 
| 
| 


SOME QUEER USES OF ANIMALS. 


Author of “ Uut-of-the-Way Pets" “A Tussle with a Serpent,” ete., 


iE so-called performing-fleas have caused | 

many @ copper to be transferred from the 
pockets of the curious to those of the show- 
man. This was an exhibition which used to 
be quoted as an illustration of the wonderful 
way in which animals even so low in the 
seale could be tamed and trained ; you looked 
through a magnifying-glass and saw four 
fleas drawing a tiny coach, on the box of | 
which another sat up, holding the reins and | 
whip, while two more rode inside and two ! 
perched behind as footmen. But, ingenious | 
as the mechanism of the whole thing was, 
the fraudulent character of its claim to any 
training or teaching on the part .of the 
insects was after a time exposed. It was 
liscovered that each was fixed in its position 
by means of fine hair and wax, so that it 
-ither could not move at all or only in one 
rection, so that the running forward of the 
horses or the movement of the nurse in 
sushing the perambulator (for that was 
snother item of the performance), was really 
n effort at escape in the only way in which 
notion was possible to the cramped and 
ettered fleas. The exhibitor fed his collec- 
ion from time to time on his arm, the inner 
urface of which was dotted with bites, and 
offered half-a-crown apiece for fleas of un- 
isual size, and uninjured —“ good fleas,” he 
alled them. The patience and delicacy of 
uanipulation displayed in the arrangement 
vere marvellous enough to have found a 
etter object, for it struck me as a cruel 
hough queer misuse of animals. 

A ghastly misuse, too, was that to which 
he wreckers on the rock-bound Cornish coast 
sed to put cows in the olden days before the 
oastguard service was established, and when 
thole villages subsisted on the profits of 
muggling and the pillage of the vessels 
‘hich they lured to destruction. On stormy 
ights, when a ship had been sighted in the 
istance, they would tie a lantern between a 
ow’s horns and turn her out to graze on the 
elds above the cliffs. The light, rising and 
ling with the tossing of her head, so 
eceptively resembled that of a vessel riding 
tanchor that the stranger was often induced 
» make for what was taken to be a safe 
arbour, and was dashed on the rocks. 

Dogs have frequently served the base uses 
smugglers by conveying lace wound round 
ad round their bodies underneath a skilfully- 
ontrived false outer skin. One was caught the 
‘her day who had been in the business for 
‘any years between Belgium and France. He 
new his way across the frontier by unfre- 
zented roads unaccompanied by his masters, 
ho returned home by another and more 
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troughs of which masked hollow cavities in 
the floor wherein contraband articles could 
be concealed. When I came home from 
abroad at different times, the custom-house 
officials used to grin and decline when I 
offered them my keys. ‘Kindly open the 
boxes yourself!” they used to say ; and even 
when I did so, they stood at a safe distance 
and made no very close inspection, for they 
got to know what queer luggage I often 
carried! In fact, I believe that live snakes 
have actually been employed for the purpose 
of smuggling, and all sorts of dead specimens 
have been found “stuffed” with lace or 
tobaeco. Large glass jars of spirit and Eau 
de Cologne, labelled ‘ Museum Specimens,” 
have been stopped, and when unpacked found 
to contain one small snake or lizard apiece, 
preserved in about half gallon of the liquid ; 
just as preserved peaches, one to a quart 
bottle of rum, used to find their way into the 
' Federal Army when the introduction of spirits 


' was prohibited. On a little river called the 


Tigre in South America I saw alive dog uscd 
as a bait for a trap for pumas or jaguars ; it 
was 8 sort of double cage, and was so managed 
that as the big cat went in at one end he set 
free the dog at the other, and at the same 
time rendered his own retreat impossible. 
But the queerest use of a dog I ever saw was 
that exhibited by a clever conjurer. On a 
small deal table, without hangings or'cover, 
and the drawer of which was shown to be 
empty, he laid a portfolio as flat as this book 
when it is closed. Then he opened it and 
took a lot of astonishing things out of it, 
glasses of water, ladies’ bonnets, tea-kettles, 
bouquets of flowers and a hot plum-pudding. 
Then he showed again that it was quite 
empty, allowed it to be examined, pressed it 
flat as a pancake ; finally lifted it and brought 
out a large black retriever! I'll tell you how 
he did it some day. 

Rabbits, pigeons, and guinea-pigs most 
readily lend themselves to the magic art, as 
they are to be depended on and do not as a 
rule put the performer to confusion by 


' appearing before the right moment, but tame 


squirrels, white rats, parrots, canaries, gold- 
fish, fowls, even pigs and geese have all been 
employed in this connection. A dear little 
opossum of mine used to do tricks splendidly, 
and created much amusement when the bit 
of sugar which was always his reward 
vanished unexpectedly, by burrowing up my 
sleeve in quest of it. A couple of snakes or 
a small alligator “ produced’’ from a hand- 
kerchief or an empty hat cause some excite- 
ment. Ambrose, my big Giant Toad from 
Savanilla, whom you can see at present in 


raightforward route, and had been taught 
‘ give a wide berth to anybody wearing a 
1iform ; it is said that the lace found on 
im when he was stopped was worth £200. 
are* pigeons and other birds have gone back- 
ards and forwards in cages, the feeding 


the lobby of the Reptile House at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, has been revealed in pies 
before now, and has elicited a scream from 
the ladies when beheld in all his stolid 
squatness in a canary-cage from which the 
legitimate occupant had disappeared. 


licence is permitted on this one occasion in | by the undergraduates (some of the ladies 


in the gallery assisting!) until it was finally 
overtaken and torn down! After this too 
prominent joke certain restrictions were 
introduced which make the proceedings 
somewhat quieter, and certainly, if the chaff, 
and the fire of witticisms which still con- 
tinue, were dropped, the whole affair would 
speedily become unutterably dull. 


Snake-skin gun-cases, belts, slippers, and 
book-markers ; tobacco-pouches and purses 
fabricated from lizards; elephants drilled 
with the precision of soldiers to do duty in 
war ; fire-flies spangling a lady’s head-dress 
with living gems; leopards trained to hunt ; 
cormorants aiding the fishermen, and falcons 
the fowler ; alligators farmed for the sake of 
their skins ; cockatoo schoolmasters for talk- 
ing-birds; tigers’ teeth and claws, terrible 
weapons, reduced to buttons and necklaces ; 
these, and a hundred other queer uses of 
animals and their products, we must leave 
for the present. A thing we don't see now- 
adays is represented in a sculpture found at 
Thebes, now in the British Museum, where 
a man is shown seated in a flat-bottomed boat 
in a marsh, while a domestic cat retrieves the 
bird he has killed. 

A remarkable story of the use to which a 
rattlesnake was put is related by Catlin, the 
American traveller and naturalist. I could 
never quite understand it myself, but it rans 
to the effect, if I remember right, that when 
he was a boy, he, with his father and a party 
of neighbours, set out to kill these deadly 
serpents on a certain hillside, where the 
ledges of rock and caverns so swarmed with 
them that it was known as Rattlesnake Den. 
They had slaughtered some hundreds, and 
were about to return home at the close of the 
day, when a snake was intercepted on its 
way back to the rock, where a cave in which 
vast numbers were believed to have dwelt 
from time immemorial was inaccessib!e to 
the hunters. The idea suddenly suggested 
itself to Catlin to tie his powder-flask to the 
rattlesnake’s tail, fix a fuse in it, and let it 
go. This was done, and the reptile sped 
away to the cavern, dragging the flask behind 
it. A loud explosion presently rent the air, 
and Rattlesnake Den was said to be thence- 
forth freed from its evil company. 

I said I would not treat of the use of 
animals either as remedies or food in this 
paper, but I am going to make an exception 
in both instances by way of conclusion. You 
may, perhaps, know already that the poison 
of snakes has been given in small quantities 
as a medicine in the treatment of different 
diseases ; Crotaline, which is thought to be 
the active principle of rattlesnake-venom as 
morphia is of opium, is at this time a recog- 
nised drug in homeopathy, and is given to 
cure and prevent fevers. But what do you 
say to snake-bite as a remedy? At the Sio 
Christovao hospital, near Rio de Janeiro, 2 
man affected with a curious kind of leprosy 
called “ beri-beri,”” which is common in Brazil, 
consented to be bitten by a serpent as a last 
resource. A very venomous species was 
brought, and with some difficulty induced to 
strike the swollen limb. At first no effect 
whatever seemed to be produced, but symp- 
toms of poisoning very gradually came on, and 
the patient died-in twenty-four hours. And 
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in France the bite of a viper which has itself 
been bitten by the dog, has been tried for 
hydrophobia! 

At the commencement of the present 
century a traveller in Siberia saw the body 
of a mammoth, a gigantic sort of elephant 
long ago extinct, embedded in the ice. The 
next year the ice had given ‘way sufficiently 
to expose the creature, the flesh of which 
was then being cut away*by the natives for 


feeding their dogs. Fortunately, the greater 
part of the animal was secured, and was 
brought to St. Petersburg, where it is now to 
be seen in the Imperial Museum, the skin, 
with its reddish hair, giving us a good idea 
of what these great beasts were like, better 
than we can gather from fossil bones. But 
there it was, dead thousands of years, yet 50 
well preserved by the cold that dogs could eat 
it. Even the pupils of its eyes were visible. 


(THE END.) 


When I was in the Black Republic of 
Hayti, I came across a pile of singular objects 
stacked up as fuel near a hut not far from 
Jacmel, and on examination I found these 
to consist of various portions of mummies 
—no doubt the remains of some race which 
had existed in the island ages ago, and, per- 
haps, of as great historical interest in their 
way as the ancient Egyptians, but now broken 
up and used instead of firewood ! 


TOKENS: .WHAT ARE THEY, AND SHALL BOYS COLLECT THEM? 


By Grorce WILLIAMs0N, F.R.S.L., F.R.HIST.SOC., ETC. 


Figs. 23 and 24 we have what look at 
first sight very like armorial bearings, but 


Oe 


Fig. 23, 


itis not so. The devices are the trade or mer- 
chant marks of the issuers, arranged in shields, 
and were very possibly afterwards adopted as 
real coats of arms. In one instance in 
Somersetshire we know this was the case. 
In the Colchester token, No. 24, there are two 
varieties with slightly different devices, and 
in our block we have represented both varie- 
ties of the reverse. Other devices are what 
are termed punning ones. For example, 
Fig. 25 shows a token issued by James Cocke, 


Fig. 26 
bears a fox and the issuer's name was Andrew 


and or the token he has a cock. 


“Tere 


Reynolds or Ranols, and, in allusion to the 
French Re: |, he puts the fox. This token 
was is at the “Bell Inn” that Chaucer 
speaks of as standing near to the “ Tabard,” 
and is all there is left to remind us of this old 
and interesting tavern. Anthony Blake, the 
tapster, puts on his token, No. 27, pint pots 
and tobacco pipes, to show us his trade; and 
on thecoffee- house token of Bury St.. Edmunds, 
Fig. 28, is a hand, with a coffee-pot, pouring 
out a cup. 


PART III. 


Thomas Sandes, the clothworker, of Kendal, 
puts on his token, No. 29, the implements 


Fia, 28. 


of his trade, teasel, wool-hook, and wool- 
comb ; and another Westmoreland token, No. 
30, shows us that it was issued | 
by two partners, each of whom 
put his initials on one side. 
‘We have now had a look at 
some few of the peculiarities 
of this curious series of coins. 

They were only issued be- 
tween 1648 and 1679, so that 
the whole series lasted but for 
thirty years. All over the country they may 
be found. They are often to be seen in 
pawnbrokers’ or blacksmiths’ shops amongst 
old metal or coins; they are dug up by 


Fig. 30. 


labourers, and frequently found when old 
houses are pulled down. Almost every boy 
can get them, and as this year we have finished 
writing a big book all about them in two 
thick volumes,* boys can, if they are near to 


© “Traders’ Tokens.” By Geo. ©. Williamson. 
1660 pp., 2 vola, published by subscription. Elliot 
Btock. 1890, 


a public library or the private library of 
some good friend, learn all they want to do 
about the seventeenth century tokens. 

Do you ask, Why should boys collect them? 
then we reply: because they teach a great 
deal about the trading classes, to which most 
of us belong in séme greater or lesser degree, 
and what these traders did in 1648. 

The tokens tell us a good deal about who 
governed the towns, about what were the trades 
in those days, about the relative importance of 
different towns, about heraldry and arms. 
We find lace mentioned on Buckingham 
tokens, and wool in Surrey; gloves in 
Leicester ; needles in Chichester, and other 
interesting local trades that have died out 
long ago. Then we learn the names of the 
men who were the leading traders in our own 
town or village, and so get a list of names 
ready for our local history that we once 
talked about, and find out, perhaps, that 
descendants from some of the men live there 
still. On some tokens we find curious old- 
fashioned objects represented, as, for 
instance, the coffee-pot on Fig. 28, or the 
wool implements on Fig. 29. We learn the 
arms of towns and families from Figs. 4-5, 
19, 21, 22, and of trades from Figs. 16 and 
20, and, besides, we have many an old name 
and many an old story brought to our 
memory, as, for instance, the story in Chaucer 
of the “Tabard Inn” and the Canterbury 
Pilgrims by the “ Bell Inn ” token, Fig. 26. 

Some of the tokens were actually issued in 
prison. One was sent out by some poor men 
in the King’s Bench Prison. Then boys can 
learn how words were spelt in old days, and 
the older names for towns. For instance : 
tokens of Shaftesbury call the town Mount 
Paladore, and tokens of Rotherhithe style the 
place Rederiff. The early history of tea and 
coffee will be taught us from tokens, and 
often old inns that issued tokens were the 
very same houses that Shakespeare, Ben 
Jonson, Dr. Johnson, or Tennyson, refer ta 
in their works. 

Altogether it is worth while collecti 
tokens, and a great deal of local 


gards Figs. 1, 9, 26, 
Sonnenschein & Co. F: 
as to Figs. 13, 14, 16, 
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A HOLIDAY OUTING IN CEYLON. 


Dw the first four days we shot nothing 
but snipe, quail, jungle-fowl, sand-pipers, 
and birds for skinning, together with one 
spotted deer, which the kangaroo hounds 
aided us to pull down. On the fifth day we 
heard of a herd of six elephants, and by way- 
laying them before daybreak, both N—— and 
I made our maiden shots. 

Icannot dwell upon mine. Nervousness, 
funk, breathlessness, or bad luck, conspired 
to make a mull of it. I came, saw, fired, 
and—the result was a crashing of bamboos. 

N— obtained a temple shot at a good- 
sized bull, which came straight at him like a 
locomotive ; but a bullet just above the bulb 
of his trunk at something like twelve paces 
won my friend his laurels. 

McK—— was an old hand, and had he 
been in my place would have possibly killed 
right and left. Instead of which he had 
given both of us the best positions, and consti- 
tuted himself into a kind of reserve. The next 
day we “ made” a tank and simply luxuriated 
in miscellaneous shooting, besides opening 
negotiations with the villagers, with the 
object of hearing of good hunting-grounds. 

The following morning we stayed by the 
tank some hours shooting teal and flamingoes. 
Any bird which happened to fall into the 
water disappeared at once in a most uncanny 
way. This quite cured us of the longing to 
have a swim. 

The fact was, we were not on speaking 
terms with the alligators. I proposed to the 
coolies that they should all have a swimming 
match, and that we would subscribe a hand- 
some prize, but they said they were afraid of 
being seized—with cramp. Natives always 
make such trivial excuses ! 

“Andi” asked, very naively, if “ Master 
would send one of the dogs in after a 
flamingo?” which of course caused us to 
zhange the subject! 

Most of the morning was spent in taking 
the tushes from the two elephants. It was 
33 well that we had not left them longer, for 
already decomposition had begun, and pipes 
were soon alight. The sun was becoming very 
powerful, and we had a weary tramp back to 
the river in the afternoon. The desire to 
sleep was overpowering, and soon indulged 
in. 

It was past seven when I awoke the next 
morning. After packing up and loading our 
belongings on to the canoe, we set off down 
stream. McK—— calculated that our other 
coolies and baggage would be waiting for us 
about eight miles lower down, as they had 
oeen directed to make 2 small hut and com- 
fortable camp opposite an island in the river. 

The air that morning was beautifully cool, 
and the scenery perfect. The large forest 
:rees on either side of the stream were joined 
ogether by rattans and other creepers. 
These aerial bridges were in many places 
sixty yards long. They supported a busy 
wraffic in the shape of monkeys and lizards, 
who seemed to be perpetually “ showing off.” 

As our coolies preferred the flesh of Wan- 
icroo monkeys to anything else, we shot 
some of them. This gave rise to a perfect 
storm of chattering. They followed the 
sanoe for a long time, using the very strongest 
anguage in a barefaced way, taking the most 
inprepared and fantastic leaps from tree to 
qee, sometimes, but seldom, from tree to 
mound or water, and stopping every minute 
0 drop prickly fruit or dead branches, 
sossibly with the intention of marring the 
yeauty of their primeval cousins. 
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While engaged in these mutual recrimina- 
tions with our white-bearded friends, the 
canoe slid over a small rapid, and as nearly 
upset as possible. The change of level was 
not more than five feet, but it gave us a 
surprise as the boat went down this with a 
rush, grazing a rock in passing, and turning 
completely round just afterwards. 

The monkeys seemed to notice what had 
happened, for they sniggered and chattered, 
and shook the branches with derision in a 
way that was positively exasperating. N—— 
was so angry that he stood up and explained 
to them aloud that, had the canoe really 
upset, he would have shot every one of them. 
He did not realise that the gun would have 
been sitting peacefully upon some.rock at the 
bottom. However, his speech awed the 
Wanderoos, who expostulated with their 
ringleaders, and told them that “the thing 
had really gone too far.” So they left us. 

N— has the most rooted belief now that 
he is the only one of the party who can 
speak aboriginal languages in a way that 
monkeys can understand. 

The encampment was reached in the after- 
noon, and all our traps were removed from 
the boat and stowed away in the hut, as we in- 
tended making this our headquarters for at 
least a week. Our coolies said that there was 
a small encampment of “ Veddahs” within a 
mile, and as these wretched people might 
prove very interesting to us, McK —— and I 
set off to pay them a visit, leaving N—— to 
shoot some jungle fowl and superintend 
dinner. ‘ Andi” carried our rifles, and one 
of the Singhalese trackers accompanied us 
as interpreter. 

Of course, the mile which the coolies told 
us turned out to be a good two, but we had 
occasional shots at snipe, peacock, or jungle 
fowl, which made the walk seem a short one. 
I brought down a fine specimen of the low- 
country kingfisher, which is rather an un- 
common bird in Ceylon, although plentiful 
enough in the Malay peninsula. 

We had every day shot various birds, and 
had them skinned in the evening. These we 
anointed with arsenical soap, powdering their 
plumage with white pepper, and filling up 
their insides with tow, impregnated with 
carbolic acid. In this way they can be 
packed closely together in boxes, and carried 
about, or even-sent to England to be properly 
stuffed. 

While passing under some large trees a 
piece of honeycomb fell down upon Mc 
K —’s hat, and on looking up we saw what 
at a first glance appeared to be monkeys, but 
which the trackers hastened to inform us 
were two Veddahs robbing a bees’ nest. The 
bees were careering wildly about and settling 
on everybody and everything in an obtrusive 
manner, so Andi put a match to some dried 
ferns and lantana. The smoke from this 
soon cleared away our tormentors, and we 
beckoned to the Veddahs to come down. 
This they did not like doing, and ‘‘ coo-eed” 
loudly to their companions. 

In answer to the primeval summons seven 
or eight mop-headed and dirty-looking 
wretches appeared slinking through the 
bushes with their bows and arrows. They 
were far more afraid of us than we could 
think possible, and suddenly laid down their 
bows and jabbered something which sounded 
like “ dish-cloth,” but which evidently meant 
peace at any price. The tracker now spoke 
some gibberish to them, and reassured them 
completely. They came up and looked at 


the game we had shot. It puzzled them 
exceedingly to think how snipe could be 
bagged except with springes, and they were 
utterly unable to comprehend the tracker's 
account of how they had been killed while 
flying. 

These poor creatures were the most awful 
examples of human beings I have ever seen. 
When the whole party had assembled they 
numbered seventeen. Nine of these were 
men and boys, and six of them women, two 
of whom carried children. Not one of the 
party had a vestige of clothing of any kind. 
The men carried trumpery-looking bows and 
arrows, and were munching large pieces of 
honeycomb, covered with bits of bark, moss, 
and insects. The women seemed to be left 
out of this little ceremony altogether. All 
of them looked unspeakably hungry and 
miserable, although they may not have 
been. We measured the tallest and he barely 
reached five feet. Their limbs were small 
and sinewy, but they apparently had fever 
in their blood, and suffered from skin dis- 
eases. They live almost entirely upon honey, 
fruit, and the flesh of whatever they can 
shoot. Their arrows were tipped with bone; 
but they knew the use of metals, and begged 
of us for nails. 

They took us to their encampment, which 
iuereiy consisted of some odorons skins 
stretched against the twisted roots of trees. 
Lying under one of these was a Veddah, 
whose chest and arms had been torn open 
by a bear that morning. Nothing had beer 
done to him, and he lay in a quantity of 
blood. They told us that while mounting a 
tree to take a bees’ nest, a bear was discovered 
who had been on the same errand, that they 
had fired their arrows at it, and that it 
caught hold of this unfortunate man and 
“kicked ’’ his chest open. No term could 
have expressed more horribly the exact way 
in which his wounds had been inflicted. We 
had him brought out into the open, and 
began to wash him, but he was in acomatose 
condition from the loss of blood, and died 
while we were standing by. The Veddahs 
showed no sympathy, and it is hardly pro- 
bable that they felt much. 

All of them were anxious to show us the 
place into which the bear had retired, and 
where they affirmed he still was. The only 
thing to be done for the poor man now was 
to avenge his death, and so we followed 
readily to the murderer’s lair. Between a tall 
ant-hill and the roots of a huge tree was 
a small cave half blocked up with tree ferns, 
and into this place the beast had retreated. 
As they had kept no watch, McK — thought 
it probable that the bear might have gone 
off, but the Veddahs pointed out to him that 
the most recent claw marks were those going 
inwards, which quite settled the matter in 
our minds. 

The hole did not look deep, and was formed 
in a very crumbling kind of clay, so that we 
thought it might be broken down. After the 
natives had beaten vainly on all sides of the 
cave with heavy logs, we decided to try fire. 
The tracker had a large buffalo-horn powder- 
flask, which he had filled before starting. 
There would be amply sufficient powder here 
to blow up the entire lair, which could not 
be as large as an ordinary coal-cellar. To 
effect this purpose, we directed that it should 
be blocked up with logs, stones, and earth, 
merely leaving a small aperture through 
which to introduce a bamboo stem filled with 
gunpowder. 
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‘An enormous cane was cut down, the 
length of which was so great that both Mc 
K— and myself undertook to push in the 
loaded end, as we should be quite out of 
danger. The bottom joint of the bamboo was 
as large round asa good-sized flower-pot and 
was of course hollow. A small hole was 
bored, and the entire horn of powder poured 
in. The end of the cane was then rested in 
the aperture of the cave, and a small piece 
of dry rotten wood placed upon the touch- 
hole. McK—— and I lighted the wood, 
which smouldered away most satistactoruy, 
and then going to the other end of the 
bamboo, pushed it gently in, shree, four, five 
feet, when it came in contact with the earth 
at the further end. Every minute an ex- 
plosion was expected which did not take 
place. After about a quarter of an hour 
passed in a great state of excitement, we 
pulled out our bamboo mortar and examined 
its priming. The touch-wood had fallen off. 

We lighted another piece, pinning it on 
this time for greater security. Again the 
loaded end was pushed into the lair, and 
again the anxious waiting had to be endured. 
Just as we were thinking of withdrawing it 
the explosion took place. A very mufiled 
noise and a cloud of dust were the effects. 
The entire top and sides of the cave were 
blown down. We heard angry growls among 
the débris, and catching sight of something 
large and black I fired into it, with the effect 
of seeing @ bear roll over. It immediately 
recovered its legs however, and came savagely 
on. The tracker, who was on one side half 
hidden by a tree, gave it a chop on the back 
of the head with a “kodalie” (small hatchet) 
that completely knocked all life out of it. I 
heard rapid firing and shouts, but the dust 
had got into my eyes so badly that I could 
not look up. 

A minute afterwards a half-grown bear 
shambled past and got the contents of my 
left barrel in its ribs, at the same time 
receiving a smaller contribution of half-a- 
dozen arrows on its other side. McK—— 
effectually finished it off after firing both 
barrels of his rifle and one of his gun. 

The other cub had carried away the shot 
from his left barrel and was being hotly 
pursued by all the natives. Andi led the 
way, and when the bear turned upon him, he 
drove his boar spear right through its throat, 
pushing it backwards until the end of the 
spear stuck against a tree. A blow on the 
head from his kodalie ended the slaughter, 
which had been of the most exciting cha- 
racter. 

The bear which McK—— had shot was 
the male, and the one which had killed the 
poor Veddah, as the bone head of an arrow 
sticking in the brute’s back testified. The 
two cubs were more than half-grown, and 
were getting of an age to make themselves 
obnoxious to unarmed people, so that the 
locality was well rid of them. 

This adventure cemented our friendship 
with the Veddahs, who accompanied us back 
to camp with much gusto, and carried the 
bears for us. It was nearly dark when we 
reached the hut, but N. had not returned. 
His coolies said that he had gone down the 
Tiver in the canoe with the other tracker, and 
left word that he would be back before dark. 
He had shot plenty of snipe, and prepared a 
fine kettle of soup. Being anxious to try a 
new dish we cut out the bears’ tongues and 
threw them into the pot. The Ceylon bear 
(Ursus Malayensis) lives almost entirely upon 
vegetable food, although it will of course eat 
flesh upon occasions. Honey is their staple, 
and this they will climb after even at the 
cost of being badly stung. Bears resemble 
Veddahs in this more than they do any other 
animals, 


(To be continued.) 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A LETTER To THE EpITOR. 


To the Editor of the Boy's OWN ParER, 


DEAR Farurn—As I owe my existence to you, I 
suppose there is no impropriety in thus addressing 


you. 

T am Volume XII. and I feel that I should like to 
tell you some of my experiences since I left the paternal 
root, 

1 hve just been bound, and put upon the shelf in a 
+ Jyasomne bookease, where, to my great joy, I find my 
eleven elder brothers, not one of them mising, and I 
find from conversation with them that their experiences 
are very similar to my own. When I suggested to them 
that you, our respected parent in Paternoster Row, 
would be gratified to hear from them, they deputed me, 
as the last comer, to write to you in their name as well 
as in my own, 

‘You may be surprised to hear that my owner is not 
a “boy” at all; he was a boy once, he suys, but it was 
considerably more than half a century ago. In fact he 
is all but a septuagenarian; he says we may call him 
an old boy if we like, but that he has a lad’s heart in 
him still, notwithstanding his almost three-score years 
and ten ; and that, instead of calling ourselves B. 0. P.’s, 
we may be counted as 0. B. P.’s, or Old Boy’s Paper. 

‘As I came into existence bit by bit, a month at a 
time, I was sent along with several other magazines to 
my present owner. I feel proud to tell you, he always 
seized upon me first and hastily eut, my leaves with a 
big ivory paper-knife, looked thr 
and having taken a cursory view of my contents, 
settled himself down in a big casy-chair, steadily pur- 
posing to read me right through, but’ of course he 
could not accomplish this at one sitting, so I was laid 
aside, but only to be resumed next morning in the 
train, on his daily journey to town, and on his return 
journey. 

Now it happens that often on this return journey 
many schoolboys are going home, and when I nm 
drawn out of his capacious coat-pocket a sly look will 
be exchanged between the boys, and a smile when they 
see my White-haired owner so taken up with the 
B.O. P., but I find he makes use of me as a sort of 
introduction to the boys, and has many a chat with 
them on the merits of my various articles and stories, 
besides being able to add to their collections of stamps, 
coins, ete. One day I was greatly amused at a conver- 
sation between him and three schoolboys. He inquircd 
of boy No. 1 what he was collecting. Answer, Stamps ; 
then of boy No. 2. Answer, Coins; then he said to 
No. 3," And what may you be collecting ?” but before 
he could reply, boy No. 1 answered for him, “Oh, sir, 
he's trying to collect his thoughts, but he finds it a very 
hard job.” 

‘Now, sir, I must not weary you with my letter. T 
have already told you that I ain put on the shelf with 


| all my brothers, but we don't by any means consider 


ol ves shelved, for we are still in constant use, being 
very often referred to and some interesting article re- 
read again and again, I feel I am fulfilling my mission, 
and that you may be glad to know it. 
tf remain, dear Mr. Editor, your affectionate off- 
spring, 
VoLuMe THE TWELFTH. 


Doulans, AND “ Precrs ov Eicut.” 


Tx Anson's“ Voyage,” and in many histories of the 
time, as well as in 's “Robinson Crusoe.” frequent 
mention is made of “pieces of eight.” “This,” says 
Dr. Macaulay in his capital new boys’ book, * From 
‘Middy to Admiral of the Fleet" (Hutchinson & Co.), 
“,vas the common name then given to the Spanish 
‘pillar-doliars,’ of the value of cight reala. The pillar- 
dollar was 60 called from the cuin having upon it two 
pillars, supposed to represent the Pillars of Hercules 
as the rocky points at the extreme west of the Gi 
Sea, or Mediterranean, were called. In Anson's time 
the Mexican dollars aud Spanish dollars were used in- 
differently ; but the Spanish pillar-dollar, though 
minted in Mexico, was carried everywhere, especiall 
through Eastern countries, and was familiar and well- 
trusted. The value, in Anson's time, of the dollar, or 
* piece of eight,’ was a little more than four shillings 
and fourpeuce.” 


Worps or Curr. 


G. H. Sarr writes from Toronto : “I made a Magic 
Lantern from the instructions given in your paper 
some time ago and it has been a great success. I have 
given two entertainments with it, and it worked 
fplendidly both times aud pleased both me and the 


company.” 


‘Mr. ALFRED P. Wink, Head Master of the Harrow 
Green Board School, writes : “ Myself and teachers do 
all we can to encourage the reading of good literature, 
and for the past three years we lave taken in every 
week several Nos. of the B. 0. P.. which are covered 
with brown paper, well read by lending round, and 
then finally given away. All boys who want to read, 
pay a trife towards the outlay, about 4d.a month or 
six weeks, If I could afford it, I should flood the 
school and homes with pure literature, but here at 
peor ‘Harrow Green we get little sympathy and no 

lp.” 


ough me page by page, | 


Tue Master of a South London Board Scher! 
writes, under date of December 10: “We use the 
Boy's OwN Paper as a reading-book, and the very 
poor boys of this neighbourhood keenly enjoy it; it Las 
almost displaced the evil and pernicious trash which I 
used formerly to see in my boys’ hands.” 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


[Continued from p. 272.) 


Literary: A Story Needing Words. 


SENIOR Division (ages 20 fo 24). 
Prize—One Guinea. 
Epwarp Joun Rose (aged 21), 88, West Street, 
Bristol, R 
CERTIFICATES. 


[The names are arranged in order of merit.] 


ALFRED WOLFE, North Curry, Taunton. 


Enxtat B, DUKOFF-Gonpos, 0/0 Dukoff-Gordon, E=. 
M.C.P., Principal Bareilly College, Bareilly, Nort! 
West Provinces, East India. 


Mapie Con.ien James, Fordhill House, Tame:ton 
Foliot, Crown Hill R.S.0., South Devon. 


H, W. Les, 74, Linnell Road, Camberwell. 


Tuomas H, JENxixs, 18 Church Street, Newtown, 
Chester. 


A. F. Pencivat, Alma Place, Shorlands, Glasgow. 
G, A. Wi1son, Thornton Cottage, Culeabock, Inverness. 
H. M. Dunst, 50, Avonmore Road, West Kensiugtor. 


| D. L, Mosno, 21, Dalmeny Street, Leith, s.B. 


$s. H. Satrrn, 30, Marine Parade, Eastbourne. 
ANn1e THoMas, Bron-Menai, Menai Bridge. 
H. Mantin, Los Gatos, Santa Clara Co., California, 


Our work of adjudication in this Competi- 
tion has been particularly heavy, owing not 
only to the number of Competitors, but to 
the even merit of the great bulk of their pro- 
ductions. Indeed, there are surprisingly {cw 
marks difference between the highest and 
lowest of those who have won certificates, 
and we must also add that, beyond the descrip- 
tion of that which is obviously shown by our 
artist, there is little to indicate much power 
either of intellect or imagination. There are 
anachronisms, too, such as the use of breec!:- 
loading guns in days before they were dreanit 
of, and natural history is certainly not the 
strong point of all. The favourite locale 's 
the Rocky Mountains, though Switzerland, 
Russia, Norway, the Pyrenees, and the Hima- 
layas provide the scene of the incident. 
With few exceptions the hero gets to safety 
after a more or less bad time, and this migh+ 
well be expected. Spelling, manifestly in 
some cases the result of carelessness, is the 
reason for the rejection of many MSS., for the 
closeness of the marks made each one of 
importance. Then, too, what shall we ssy 
to “set down” for “sit down,’’ “lose” for 
“ Joose,” “ snow was laying on the ground," 
“he let go of the gun,” “taking with him 
my mother and J,” and many others? 
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FEBRUARY. 


1—In Gardens, Poultry-Run, Pigeon-Loft, 
Aviary, etc. 


Bx Gorpon SraBes, M.D., R.N. 


Ocr GARDRNS.—Now commences a very busy season 
leed, in kitchen, flower, and window gardens. It 
vald be a busy one even if you had taken time by the 
relock and had got everything into trim in the end of 
ovember or beginni: roe December, before those hard 
osté made the earth like adamant. But many of our 
ulers, I feel certain, have shilly-shallied and pro- 
astinated, and their gardens are now somewhat be- 
odhand, "Well, they must pull up, We shall have 
any a fine balmy day this month, with sunshine and 
esterly winds, that will dry the brown earth and 
able us to get our seeds in. "Of course the first thing 
‘be done is to manure well with short warm stuff and 
“the ground afterwards turned over with all speed. 
“arn to use the spade neatly ; do the work as evenly 
| possible, and break every clod. When you have 
ined over about a yard, get the garden rake, and 
ake it as smooth as a dining-room carpet. You see if 
oa dig it all over before you rake, you will have to 
amp on your work, and this is the worst form of 
irdening. In most sheltered gardens potatoes may be 
it in now. In those more exposed to frosts it is 
‘ther soon, Plant them very neatly in rows, using 
garden line, or two garden lines eighteen inches 
wart. If, now, you put a foot on each line you can 
alk slowly along, dippling a potato close to each toe, 


then taking another step, so as to bring the last planted 
potatoes to the heel of the foot, dipple in two more, take 
two more steps, and so advance slowly to the eud of the 
lines, There is thus just the length of the foot betwixt 
each potato in each row, and by working like this you 
leave the ground betwixt the rows beautifally smooth, 
Put in peas and broad beans this month, Also greens for 
succession, In kitchen gardening we have alway's to look 
well ahead. ‘The main crops of vegetables need. hardly 
be sown yet, only get the ground all ready for them, 

Spring flowers will now he coming up, snowdrops and 
crocuses, But it is well to know that these can be 
planted to make a show, either in beds, borders, or 
window boxes, even when in bloom, So may primroses, 
Forget-me-nots and polyanthuses, auricu'as, and a vast 
assortment of flowers that will bloom beautifully later 
on, may now be planted. 

As to the window garden. It is not too late even 
now to make boxes, Let them be strong, drained, and 
well supported beneath, for earth is heavy, Omament 
them outside with tiles, virgin cork, the bark of trees, 
or twigs nicely arranged. Fill with good, rich garden 
mould, mixed with leaf mould, a little peat earth, and 
some silver sand, or, better still, get some compost from 
your gardener, “Even at once these may be plauted 
with crocuses, primroses, snowdrops, or tulips, all 
having been raised with plenty of earth around them, 
Later on, of course, these can be removed and your 
summer flowers put in, with perhaps a fern or two and 
canary creeper sown at each side to grow up and over 
like the handle of a basket, This looks charting in 
summer and autumn, 


Tae Pouttny-nvs.—Take a general survey of 
the run and all its fixings first with a view to 
making not only repairs but improvements. If 
you have any friends in the fancy, you might 
visit their little poultry farms and take a hint if 
you really see one worth taking. But supposing a 
boy reads our Doings from ‘send to year's 
end, and does all that we advise, then more likely 
it will be the oth y that will need to take a 
hint from our B. 0. P. boy. This is, I think, as 
a compliment to our young readers as the 
Frenchman paid to a dying prima donna, 

y night,” said the poor 

ng to the angels singing.” 
ie,” was the witty rejoinder, 
els will be listening to you,” 
T hav u about feeding before, but I want. 
to impress upon you here the necessity of keeping 
thedust bath dry, sweet, and well disinfected. It 
is difficult for boys in England, or in most parts of 
it, to get what is called “ peat dross” in Scotland, 
but it makes a delightfal dust bath, mixed, of 
course, with dry sand, old I'me from walls, and— 
don't forget this—plenty of black sulphur. 

Tam sometimes queried about joss of feather; 
or plumage, The dust bath if not well arrange 
has a deal to do with this trouble. So has bad 
feeding. Feeding too much on grains, such as 
Indian corn, ete., or on bread, or giving too much 
soft food, may result in loss of feathers. Try oats for 
a time, the husk itself does good. 

Having seen to the sanitation, ete, of the run itself, 
see next to the fowls, Weed out all birds that are at 
all likely to be unprofitable. Set fowls in quiet places. 
Half fill, for instance, a round cheese-box with earth 
and put the nest on that. Or puta turf under. Place 
hard food near, soft water, and a dust bath, Dorkings 
are the best sitters. Cochins do well. Bantams will 
hatch pheasants’ eggs, Turkeys will sit on anything, 
and as long as you please, They would sit on bits of 
brick, expecting, perhaps, to hatch out a town-hall ! 


“ By this time to-morro 
1 


THE PIGEON-LOVT.—No mating yet, you know. But. 
prepare for next month, Have young strong birds of 
the breeds you fancy most. And feed and treat them 
well. It is most important that they should be well 
cared for and made as healthy as ever healthy can be 
a good month before they are mated. If boys would 
take this hint I should not have so many complaints 
about birds going light, barren eggs, ete, Let the 
grains you give them, small tick beans, rice, dark 
wheat, tares, etc., be clean and of the best quality, a 
little hemp now and then will do good in frosty 


weather. Keep all your grains in tins or iron bins, and 
beware of mice in'the loft. If you have a large loft 
you should train a kitten to live in it. This kitten 


should be neuter in gender. As to buying) birds, well, 
take nothing on chance, Buy on approval. You may 
purchase good ones through the columns (advertising) 
Of" Fur and. Feather,” the * Feathered World” (both 
capital little papers), the “Stock Keeper,” and last, but 
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not least, the “Exchange and Mart.” If you are a 
beginner, get the more common and more hardy breeds 
first, such as tumblers, pouters, fantails, etc. By all 
means get a book. 


Tar Aviary.—Get rid of superfiuous stock. Keep 
only the youngest and best for mating purposes. It 
you cannot sell, giveaway. If you have the choice of 
some attics for a bird room, have one with a southern 
exposure, and keep everything in and around the cages 
the quintessence of cleanliness. Flowers will help to 
make your room look gay, and especially wild con- 
volvulus, which you may train all round the room. 
Feed quietly still. Next month comes the commence- 
ment of glorious spring. 


Tre Rassirry.—Go in for building new hutches. 
You need not stick to the old square form unless you 
like. A good hutch can be made out of a soda barrel 
if you have good tools. Every boy should have a box 
of tools. I don't like boys so well unless they show 
themselves fit to be Robinson Crusoes. Feed well Let 

our pets have exercise every fine day out of doors. 
not keep the hutches in a dark shed. Don’t lift 
rabbits}by the eara. Bed well, and ifa hutch smells 
offensively there is, or soon will be, ill-health of some 
sort. I have lived in the woods and wilds all 
my life, while on shore, and I never saw the lair of 
& wild creature that was not perfect 


Tae Cavury.—Let your guinea-pigs have plenty of 
running about on the or gravel. Bev-re of 
giving too much wet sti Feed on a bread-a: . -uilk 
Sop, oats, green food of any sort they wil take to, roots, 
such as carrots or potatoes, and and beech mast. 
Let their hutches be water-tight and their beds soft 
and warm. Every hutch must have a dark retiring 
room. 


Tax Kennxu.—Pupples very often arrive in spring. 
Let the mother have the warmest of beds, and do not 
let her suckle more than five. If she has more, and 
they are valuable, get a foster-mother. Teach the 
puppies to lap warm milk with a little sugar in it in 
the third week. 


II.—Entomology. 
By Rey. TxHEeopore Woop, F.E.8. 


‘Tae month of February is not, as a rule, very pro- 
pitious for outdoor work, and the entomologist must 
make the most of the few opportunities which will be 
afforded him for collecting. On mild, damp days, 
Phigalia pilosaria should be found resting upon tree- 
tcunks and palings, while at night it often favours the 
strect lamps with a visit. The females, however, which 
oaly the merest apologies for wings, must be 
sought on the trunks of oak and elm trees after dark. 
Look out for the pretty Spring Usher (1. leucophearia) 
oa the fences. It has a singular fonduess for sitting 
among splashes of mud on a tarred paling, and, al- 
though it is a rather conspicuous white moth, is very 
easily overlooked. At the end of the month the odd 
little March moth (Antsopterys escularia) appears in 
the same situations, but looks, as it sits with folded 
wings, 90 like a bit of twig that only an experienced 
eye is likely to detect it. Eriogaster lanestris should be 
looked for in the neighbourhood of hawthorn, and is 

said to visit the lamps at night. I have found plenty 
of larvz later on in the year, but could never manage 
to run against the perfect insect. 

If you have many pupa, it is not a bad plan to doa 
little “ forcing,” in order to get your insects set and 
dried before the press of the summer work comeson. But 
this ig a rather delicate operation, and must be con- 
ducted with care. Don't put your cages on the mantel- 
shelf of a room in which a fire is burning, as some 
writers recommend. Keep them as far away from the 
fire as possible, for the mere warmth of the room will 
be sufficient to bring the perfect insects out six or eight 
weeks before their proper time, and if you accelerate 
their devel@pment any further you will probably have 
a large proportion of “cripples.” 

gain, a certain amount of moisture is necessary, or 
your pupe will dry up. The best plan is to keep two 
‘or three bits of moss in the cage which contains them, 
und to see that these are always damp, but never wet. If 
you moisten the earth itself the surface is tolerably 
sure to “cake,” and then your moths will find some 
difficulty in emerging. 

‘The coleopterist had better work away with his 
water-net, for he will find that the aquatic beetles are 
in full force. The late Dr. J. A. Power, indecd, use to 
say that February and March were the best months of 
all the twelve for beetle-fishing ; and I have mysclf 
made capital hauls when I have been obliged to work 
the net through a hole in the ice. The weedy parts of 
pouds and running streams are the best, and eveu a 
stagoant ditch is by no means to be despised, 

Do not examine the contents of the net too hurriedly. 
Many of the water insects lie motionless for a time, and 
then begin to work their way out, so that they mizht 
easily be missed by an impatient collector. ‘The best 
plan Is to lay the net flat upon the ground, spread out 
the weeds, etc,, as thinly as possible upon it, and then 

saxait until the beetles begin to bestir themselves, All 
‘the water-beetles, by the way, are very hard to set, and 

“wi require on extra allowance of gum, and au un- 
limited stock of patience. 


Correspondence, 


—o79500— 


JensEY.—We had a series of articles on Signals and 
‘Signalling, in which every branch of day and night 
signalling was described. Refer to them. 


F. Braxy.—Most of Mr. Henty’s books are published by 
Blackie & Son, Old Bailey, EC. Any bookseller cau 
get them for you. es 

ARCHIMEDES.—There can be no question that the 
engineering career would be the best, if you have a 
taste for it. Most boys would jumpat such a chance. 
Do not be a clerk if you can help it. 


T. OnrvER.—If you fail in the final examination you 
‘are sent home, and there is an end of the matter. 
So Jong as there are crowds of candidates, so long 
will the stupid and careless have to stand aside. 


B.T. A. B.—1. The salmon trout is not a cross between 
‘a salmon and a trout, but a distinct species. The 
salmon is Salmo salar or S. ferox ; the salmon trout 
is & trutta; the bull trout is S. erior ; the trout is 
& fario, 3. The first number of the Boy's OWN 
PaPER was published in January 1879. 


J. B.—Borrow Ruskin's “Elements of Drawing.” Pen- 
ley’s “ Water-colour Painting,” aud try Vere Foster's 
books ; but it would be better to take lessons from a 
master, as there is no book on mere sketchiness. 


Do.—We have had articles on Musical Glasses, and 


can only refer you to them. “Comical musical 
instruments, such as coffee-pots, bricks, etc.,” are 
made by those who use them. 


~HInk.ey, G. H.—The weight of the Indian clubs is 
correct as given in the article. It is intended that 
they should be heavy, and tax the powers of the 
pertermer: Clubs have taken the place of the old 
avy dumb-bells: nowadays dumb-bells are made 
- light as possible, and clubs are made pretty 
eavy. 


Jack.—Architects have to commenceasarticled pupils, 
but some have had their articles given them. The 
premium depends on the reputation of the master, 
and may vary from £10 to £500. 


J.T. Mastox.—1. Words intended to be in italics are 
underlined in the MS. Asa rule the more theitalics the 
weaker the author. 3. Put your MB. by for a couple 
of years. Meanwhile, write another, and when that 
is finished, read over your first one and correct it in 
accordance with your maturer taste. If a first effort 
is to be of any use {t must be as good as you can 
make {t. No excuse as to its being your first will 
avail you. 

T. R. Bursert.—You will find our articles on Balloons 
reprinted in “Indoor Games,” obtainable of our 
publisher. 


F. L. SmrrH.—The articles on Pebble Polishing were 
in the eighth volume. They have been reprinted in 
“ Indoor Games.” 


AMATEUR CARPENTER.—A good book of the class is 
“Every Man His Own Mechanic,” published by 
Ward, Lock & Co., price 7s. 6d. 


G. W. Dowsetr and E. A. NEws' . The value of a 
Charles II. crown piece varies from 7s, 6d. to 
£24 10s, You can therefore judge for yourself of the 
irregularity of the coin market. Such coins are 
bought by Edgar Lincoln, 239 High Holborn, E.C. 
2, The phrase Means “one heart and one life.” 


AsTER.—The means of easily identifying all the stars 
are given in “Stars of the Month” in our sixth 
volume. 


FooTnatt (C. P. Pegler).—You have it all in our book 
‘on “Football,” by Dr, Irvine, C. W. Alcock, and 
others. It consists of articles reprinted from the 
Boy's Own Parer, and costs eighteenpence. Apply 
to our publisher, 56 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Usper-Stewanp.—For the position of under-steward 
the best plan is to apply on board to the steward, or 
first of all at the office. As we have often stated, an 
‘under-steward {s simply a waiter, and a youth having 
experience in hotels and dining ‘rooms will stand a 
better chance than another. The outfit you will 
receive instructions about when you are engaged. 


A. A. STANFoRD.—Two of the sketches apparently 
‘represent Productus, and the other an encrinite, All 
are from the carboniferous limestone. 


G. HaLg.—Thanks for your note. The five is of course 
a misprint for two. It is almost too obvious to need 
correction, There is no doubt about the times. 
They were noted and checked by two watches and 
four witnesses. 


P, EasTwext.—At your age you would probably do 
better to stay at home and stick to vour trade, You 
might get a situation in a shipbuilding yard, where 
your knowledge of carpentry aud gilding’ would be of 
use, 


Uexs not Lavine (H. EB, F.).—If your fowls do not 
lay, but mope, as you say, vour feeding and general 
treatment are at fault. Have they a run, a dust 
bath, gravel, clean water, with hard and soft food ? 


A Spot os THE Nose. CaTcHING Mick (G. King).— 
1. Ouly a surgical operation can remove it. 2. The 

mice are quite right not going into your trap 
Would you, now, if you were a mouse ? oe cat 

< 

Doves (G. A. W.)—Feed on small grains and treat as 
ordinary pigeous, 

Ivy-row1nG (Z. A. P.).—Get pleces with roots and 
plant in good soil close to the wall. 


Piwptes (J. G. B.).—From poverty of blood. Use at 
night a little weak nitrate of mercury ointment 
‘Take Fellow's Syrup, a teaspoonful in water twice a 
day, some weeks, 

GeETrixo Tary 1x Ham (J. O. Reed).—It is the “ fast 
life’’ you so boldly 8] about that isdoing it, and 
you will be bald before you are thirty you 
change—and serve you well right too. 


Nervovusyess (Anxious, and many others).—You may 


do much good by taking # cold bath ev 
with a handful or two of sea-salt in ft. Also Fellows 


Syrup of the Phosphates, a nfal in water thrice 
daily. Give up bed habite, looking to the Strong for 
strength, or your life is not worth many yearv 


purchase, 

Book on Picross (F. W.).—Lyell’s, 5s. “Exchange 
and Mart ” office; or “ Hints dbout Home and Farm 
Favorites, 1s. Published by F. Warne, of Bedford 
Street, London, 


Lice ms Cutcxens (Frank W.).—They will not suffer 
so if well fed. But a dust bath with plenty of 
sulphur in it is essential. 


PiGkoN-BREAST (C. H. B.).—Caused by a tendency to 
rickets. If it is @ positive deformity it would 
prevent you from entering the service. You cannot 
alter it after the bones are set. 


FLEAS IN KrrTens (Esme).—Keating’s insect powder. 
Afterwards, feeu well and keep cleanly. 


Nowe rx THE Ears (G. H. B.).—If the noise continues 
after » few morning doses of Friedrichshal-water, 
after an antibilious pill at bedtime, you must consalt 
doctor, “Have you any bed habiia? These would 

juce it. 


Swhouxe BaTHs (Swimmer).—Morning, or an hour 
before dinner, is the best time. Do not stay long in 
at first. Yes} beneficial to the health. 


Nervous ExHAcsTIon (Detponient), —You may not 
be so bad as you think, You must keep the mind 
constantly and cheerfully employed. Read good 
interesting books in your time. Walk a deal. 
Bath in the morning. Good food and fresh air. Ap 
fron tonic. 


Fow1s Pavixe (Uncertain).—Yes, they will pay their 
keep. Read our Monthly Doings 


Covrns (F. Stracey)—Cloth covers for binding the 
volumes are supplied by us at 9. each. It is best to 
order them through a bookseller, as they are ofter 
damaged in the post. See the notice at the end of 
each volume. Wé do not undertake binding. In all 
such matters address your letter to the Publisher, 
56 Paternoster Row, E.C 


R.N. A. V.(E. 0. Burtt),—If you apply to Commanding 
Officer, Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers, HMS. 
‘© Frolie.” off Somerset House, W.C, you will receive 
a prospectus giving full particulars as to joining. 

Boat BvitpER,—The tonnage of yachts is merely s 
basis for handicapping and has nothing to du 
the cargo they can carry. To find the tonnage by 
the present rule you work out the sail ares by mensu- 
ration, multiply the amount scobtained by the length 
of the water line, and divide by 6,000. For models yoa 
take the measurements in inches. 


MERCANTILE Manne (H. Haupt).—l. The Mercantile 
Marine Office in London is on Tower Hill, near St 
Katherine's Docks, just past the Mint. 2 The ex- 
amination is not a competitive one ; it only requires 
a certain standard of efficiency. 


Co1xs.—The value of common English coins, of past 

ns depends almost entirely on their state of pre 
servation, If the half-crown were unworn it might 
be worth a sovereign ; if it has been used much it is 
worth but little more than its nominal value. 


Mevony (A. E. Sharpe).—We had two articles ot 
“Helping the Memory” in Vol. XII pp. 234, 206. 
Evidently there is something else wrong with ya 
besides a weak memory—carelessness probably ? lis: 
ness? How came you to miss the articles if you are 
such a devoted reader ? 


Avnuvazesk.—The board is for Back, a very 
old game, now seldom played. ve ee 


Hicucate.--Refer to what we said, and will 
shoul Sie the editor of the * Shirvurnian = ss 
not tous. Had you sent a copy of your magazine, a 
he did of his, we could have quoted from it; as it i 
you have only yourselves to b:ame, 


STELLUS.—Write for an explanation to tl ah 
‘at the book, There fe no "euch rt greedy 
provably a mistrans ation. 
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THE COCK HOUSE AT FELLS- 
GARTH. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By Tarsot Barnes REED, 


Author of “My Friend Smith,” * Fifth Form at 8t. Domini:'s," 
“sir Ludar,” ete. 


““Whatever have you been up to?” 
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CHAPTER V.—PERCY WHEATFIELD, ENVOY 
EXTRAORDINARY. 


gz misgivings of the Classics were 
T justified. The Moderns did not 
accep: their victory at Elections with a 
meekness which augured harmony for 
the coming half. 

On the contrary they executed that 
difficult acrobatic feat known as going off 
their heads, with jubilation. 

For many terms they had groaned 
under o sense of inferiority, partly 
imagined but partly well founded, in 
their relations with the rival side. The 
Classics had given themselves airs, and, 
what was worse, proved their right to 
give them. In its early days the Modern 
side was not “in it” at Fellsgarth. Its 
few members were taught to look upon 
themselves as altogather a lower order of 
creation than th2 pupils of the old founda- 
tion, and had accepted the position with 
due humility. Then certain rebellious 
spirits had arisen, who dared to ask why 
their side wasn’t as good as any ether? 
The answer was crushing. “ What can 
you do? Only French, and book-keeping 
and ‘stinks’’’—(the strictly classical nick- 
name for chemistry). “You can’t put a 
man into the cricket or football field 
worth his salt; your houses are rowdy; 
your men do nothing at the University ; 
two out of thrae of you are not even 
gentlemen.” Whereupon the Moderns 
went in desperately for sports, and claimed 
to be represented in the school clubs. 
They maintained that they were as good 
gentlemen as any who talked Latin and 
Greek ; and to prove it they jingled their 
money in their trouser-pockets, and asked 
what the Classics could do in that line. 
The Classics could do very little, and fell 
back on their moral advantages. By 
degrees the new side grew in numbers, and 
made themselves heard rather more 
definitely. They put into the field one or 
two men who could not honestly be 
denied a place in the school teams; and 
they began to figure also among the 
school prefects. The present seniors, 
Clapperton and his friends, carried the 
thing a step further, and insisted on equal 
rights with their rivals in all the school 
institutions. To their surprise they found 
an ally in Yorke, who, as we have already 
said, hurt the feelings of many of his 
admirers by his Quixotic insistence on 
fair play all round. 

‘The proceedings yesterday had been the 
most recent instance of the flow in the 
tide of Modern progress at Fellegarth. 
Reinforced by an unusual influx of new 
boys, they had aimed at, and succeeded in 
winning, their level half of the control of 
the school clubs; and Yorke had looked 
on and let them do it! 

No wonder they went off their heads 
as they discoursed on their triumph, and 
no wonder they already pictured them- 
selves masters of Fellsgarth ! 

It never does occur to some people that 
the mountain is not climbed till the top 
is reached. i 

“ Really, you know,” said Brinkman, “I 
felt half sorry for those poor beggars ; they 
did look so sick when Dangle was elected.” 

“JTt's my opinion,” said Clapperton, 
“you'd have been in too, if all our fellows 
had turned up. I saw four or five of our 
youngsters come in at the last moment.” 

“Yes—by the way,” said Dangle, “that 


ought to be looked into. It’s fishy, to say 
the least of it, and would have made all 
the difference to Brinkman’s.election.” 

“Do you know who the fellows were?" 
asked Clapperton. 

“T believe your fag was one of them.” 

“Percy Wheatfield ? Catch him being 
shut out of anything. But I'll ask about 
it. Faney poor Yorke’s feelings if we 
were to demand a new election!” 

“TI tell you what,” said Dangle, “I 
don’t altogether understand Yorke. He 
tries to pass off as fair, and just, and all 
that sort of thing; but one can’t be sure 
he’s not playing a game of his own.” 

“ We shall easily see that when it comes | 
to choosing the football fifteen against | 
Rendlesham. I mean to send him in a 
list of fellows on our side. It’s only fair | 
we should have half of them our men.” 

“ Half fifteen is seven and a half,” said | 
Fullerton, a melancholy senior who had 
not yet spoken ; “how will, you manage 
about that?” 

“Shut up, you ass.” 

“TI only asked,” said Fullerton. “It 
doesn’t matter to me, I don’t mind going 
as the half man, if you like. If you send 
seven names you'll be in a minority in the 
fifteen, and if you send eight you'll be ina 
majority. It doesn’t matter to me a bit.” 

“Just like Fullerton. Always asking 
riddles that haven't got an answer,” said 
Dangle. 

“T wonder how Fisher will manage the 
treasurership,” said Brinkman, who was | 
evidently sore at his defeat. “I shouldn’t | 
Taye thought accounts were much in his | 

e.”” 

“He can’t have very hard work doing 
his own,” said- Clapperton, laughing; 
“but that’s not his fault, poor beggar. Only 
I think it would be much better to have 
a fellow for treasurer who wasn’t in a 
chronic state of being hard up.” 

“I suppose you mean,” said Fullerton, 
who had a most awkwardly blunt way of 
putting things, “ he'd have less temptation . 
to steal. I hope Fisher's not a thief.” 

“What an idiot you are, Fullerton,” 
said Clapperton ; ‘“ who ever said he was?” 

“T didn’t. I only asked what you 
thought. It doesn't much matter to me, 
except that it wouldn’t be creditable to the | 
school.” 

“Of course it wouldn't: it’s hardly 
creditable to our side to have a jackass in 
it,” said Clapperton. 

“Oh, all right—I’'ll go. I daresay 
you'll get on as well without me.” 

The others presently followed his | 
example, and Clapperton, left to himself, 
proceeded to draw up his list. | 

“Dear YorkE,” he wrote, “ You will 
probably be making up the fifteen for the 
Rendlesham match shortly. Please put 
down me, Brinkman, Dangle, Fullerton, 
West, Harrowby, and Ramshaw I, to play 
from our side. This will give your side 
the odd man. 

“ Yours truly, 
“ Geo. CLAPPERTON.” 


This important epistle accomplished, 
he shouted for his fag to come and convey 
it to its destination. 

It was not till after several calls, on an 
increasing scale of peremptoriness, that 
Master Percy condescended to appear. 
When he did, he was covered with dust 
from head to foot, and his face, what 


could be seen of it, was visibly lopsided. | 


“Why don't you come when you're 
called 2? Whatever have you been up to 
—Fighting?” 

“Rather not,” said Percy, ‘ only 
boxing. You see, it was this way: 
Cottle brought a pair of gloves up this term, 
and young Lickford had an old pair; so 
we three and Ramshaw have been having. 
an eight-handed mill. It was rather 
jolly; only Ramshaw and Lickford had 
the old gloves on, and they've all the horse- 
hair out, so Cottle and I got it rather hot on 
the face. But we took it out of them with 
our body blows—above the belt you know— 
not awfully above. I couldn’t ccme when 
you called, because we were wrestling out 
one of the rounds. It’s harder work an 
eight-handed wrestle than four hands. Just 
when you called first, I nearly had Cottle 


; and Lickford down, but you put me off my 


trip, and Ramshaw had me over instead.” 

* All very interesting,” said Clapperton, 
“but you'll have to come sharpnext time, 
or I shall trip you up myself. Take this 
note over to Yorke. Stop while he reads 
it, and if there's any answer, bring it; if 
not, don’t wait.” 

“Can't Cash 
nearly finished." 

“No. Cut off, sharp.” 

“ Awful shame,” growled the messenger 
to himself, as he departed. ‘I hate 
Clapperton; he always waits till I'm 
enjoying myself, and then route me ont. 
I shan’t stand it much longer. What does 


take it? We're not 


| he want with Yorke? Perhaps it's a 


challenge. Yes, by the way, very good 
chance! I'll see what that cad Wally's 
got to say about those kids I found in his 
room yesterday. Nice old games he 
gets up to; Wally’s all very well when 
he’s asleep, or grubbing, or doing im- 
positions, but he’s a sight too artful out of 
school, like all those Classic kids. One's 
as bad as another.” 

As if to emphasise this sentiment, a 
Classic kid at that moment came violently 
into collision with Master Percy's waist- 
coat. 

It was Fisher 1, who had once more 
caught sight in the distance of the mys- 
terions borrower of his half-crown, and 
was giving chase. 

“Where are you coming to, you kid ? 
Yon’ve nearly smashed a button. I'll welt: 
you for that.” 

“TI beg your pardon, Wally, I——”* 

“ Wally—what do you mean by calling 
me Wally ?” exclaimed Percy. 

“ Well, Wheatfield, I beg your pardon; 
I was in a hurry to catch a fellow up and 
I didn’t see you.” 

“Didn't you? Well, you'll feel me. 
Take that.” 

Fisher 11 meekly accepted the cuff, and, 
full of his half-crown, essayed to proceed. 
But Percy stopped him. 

“You're that new kid, Fisher’s minor, 
aren't you?” 

It astonished Fisher us, that the 
speaker, whom he supposed he had seen 
only ten minutes ago, should so soon have 
forgotten his name. 

“Yes, but I say, Wally, I mean Wheat- 
field——”" 

“‘ Humph—I suppose you held up both 
hands for your precious brother yester- 

lay.” 

“No, only one. I was nearly late, 
though. I waited an hour at the gvm. 
nasium, you know, and no Modern chaps 
came out at all” 
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Percy began to smell rats. 

“Waited at the gymnasium, did you? 
Who told you to do that?” 

“Oh, you know—it was part of the 
canvassing.”” 

“Oh, you were in that job, were you, 
my boy? All serene, I’ll——” 

“I say,” cried Fisher 1, turning pale, 
“aren’t you Wally Wheatfield? I 
thought ——” 

“Me Wally? what do you take me for? 
Tl let you know who I am. You'rea 
beauty, you are. Some of our chaps ‘ll tell 
you who I am, Mr. Canvasser. Now, 
look here, you stop there till I come back 
from Yorke's. If you move an inch— 
whew! you'll find the weather pretty 
warm, I can tell you. Canvassing! You'll 
fet canvassed, I fancy, before you grow 
much taller.”” 

And off stalked the indignant Percy, 


promising himself a particularly pleasant | 


afternoon, as soon as his errand to the 
captain was over. 

Yorke was at work, with his lexicon and 
notebooks on the table, when the envoy 
entered. 

“Well, is that yon or your brother?” 
inquired he. 

“Not my brother, if I know it,” said 
Percy. 

“That's not much help. He says 
exactly the same when I put the same 
question to him.” i 

“He does, does he? I owe Wally one 
already, now ——” 

“Thenks — then you're not Wally. 
What do you want?” 

“This note. Clapperton said I was to 
wait while you read it, and bring an 
snswer if there was one.” 


Yorke read the note, and smiled as he | 


lid so. Percy wished he knew what was 
n it. He didn’t know Clapperton could 
nake jokes. 

“ Any answer ?”” he demanded. 
“Yes—there’s an answer,’ said the 
aptain. 

He took out a list of names from his 
ocket, and compared it with that on 
lapperton’s letter. Then he wrote as 
lows :— 


“Dear CLAPPERTON, — The _ fifteen 
zainst Rendlesham is already made up as 
ows (here followed the list). You will 
e it includes six of the names you sent. 
'e must play the best team we can; and 
think we shall have it. 

“ Yours truly, 
“Ceci YorKE.” 


“There's the answer. Take it. over 
once.”’ 

“I like his style,” growled Percy to 
mself. -“He don't seem to have a 
lease’ about him. Catch me hurrying 
yself for him; I’ve got this precious 
nvasser to look after.” 

And he returned at a leisurely pace to 
e rendezvous. 

No Fisher 1 was there ! 

That young gentleman, when left to 
nself, found himself in a perspiration 
doubt and fear. He had made a most 
‘-kward blunder, and confessed the delin- 
encies of his comrades to the very last 
in they would wish to know of them. 
at was bad enough; but, to make things 
ree, he was to be let in for the blame 
the whole affair, and, with Master 
rey’s assistance, was shortly to experi- 
‘e warm weather among the Moderns. 


Happy thought! He would not stay 
where he was. He would retire, as the 
Latin book said, into winter quarters, and 
entrench himself in the stronghold of 
Wally and D'Arcy and Ashby. If he was 
to get it hot, he would sooner get it from 
thei than from the barbarians in Forder’s. 

With which desperate conclusion, and 
once more devoutly wishing himself safe 
at home, he made tracks, at a rapid walk, 
to Wally’s room. His three comrades 
were all there. 

“ What's up ?"’ said they as he entered, 
with agitated face. 

“Oh, I say, it’s all because you and your 
brother are so alike. I met him just now ; 
and—he's heard about that canvassing, you 
| know, and I thought you'd like to know.” 

“You mean to say you blabbed ?” said | 
; Wally, jumping to his feet. 

“It’s your fault,” said D'Arcy. “I've 
made the same mistake myself. Why 
can’t you grow a moustache or something 
to distinguish you?” 

“ Why can't you get your brother to be 
a Classic! then it wouldn't matter—either 
of you would do,’’ suggested Ashby. 

Ashby was beginning to feel quite at 
home in Wakefield's. 

“Tl let some of you see if it won't 
matter,” retorted Wally. ‘ Ifthey’ve got 
wind of that affair the other side, there'll 
be a fearful row. They'll want another 
election. Oh, you young idiot! That 
comes of trusting a new kid, that sings 
comic songs, and parts his hair the wrong 
side, with a secret. D’Arcy’s nearly as big 
| an ass as you are yourself, to trust you.” 

After this philippic, Wally felt a little 
better, and was ready to consider what 
had better be done. 

“He's bound to come here, you chaps,” 
said he. “You cut. Leave him to me— 
T'll tackle him.” 

Fisher 11 considered this uncommonly 
good advice and obeyed it with alacrity. 
The other two followed less eagerly. They 
would have liked to stay and see the fun. 

As Wally expected, his affectionate 
relative, being baulked of his prey outside, 
came to pay a fraternal visit. i 

“What cheer ?"’ said he. “I gay, have 
you seen a kid called Fisher m? ‘The 
new kid, you know, that we had a lark 
| with at dinner on first night.” 

“Oh, that chap. Bless you, he messes 
in our study. What about him?” | 
“T want him. I want to say something 
to him.” | 

“Tl tell him.” 

“All right. 
has he ? and you're hiding him? Never 
mind: I'll bowl him out, the beauty. I 


yesterday, you old reprobate !” 

“What little game ?”” 

“As if you didn’t know! Do you sup- 
pose I didn’t find five of ’em shut up here 
yesterday, being kept out of the way at 
Elections.” 


at all? Don't be a beast, Percy, if you can 
help. They stayed here of their own 
accord. No one kept them in. I say, 
have some toffee ? ” 

“Got any?” 

“Rather. A new brew this morning. 
I say, you can have half of it.” 

“Thanks, awfully, Wally.” 

“You see—oh, take more than that— 
these new kids are such born asscs, they 


“Yes; and do you suppose if it hadn't ; 
been for me they'd have got intothe Hall , 


| 
| 


\ 
\ 
He’s come and told you, { 


know all about that little game of yours, | 


boss everything. You should have heard 
that Fisher 1 at Lamb’s singing the other 
night —like the toffee? I say, don’t be 
a sneak about those chaps. You'd never 
have got them in without me. I backed 
you up, and got the door open. I say— 
would you like a Turkish stamp? I've 


-got one to swop— but you can have it if 


you like.” 

“Thanks, old man. Yes, new kids are 
rot. Well, ta, ta—better make it up, I 
suppose. I say, I shan’t have time to 
write home to-day. You write this time, 
and I'll do the two next week.” 

All serene, if you like, Here, you're 
leaving one of your bits of toffee. Ta, ta.” 

And these great twin brethren, whose 
infirmity it was always to be fond of one 
another when they were together, and to 
scorn cne another when they were arart, 
separated in a most amicable fashion. 

“Well?” asked the three exiles, 
putting in their heads as soon as the 
enemy had gone. 

“Choked him off,” said ‘Wally, fanning 
himself. “Jolly hard work. But he came 
round.” 

Perey, meanwhile, having suddenly 
remembered his errand, hastened back to 
his house. As he did so, he observed 
notices of the fifteen for the Rendlesham 
match pcsted on Wakefield’s door, on the 
school-board, and at Forder’s. He 
solaced himself by writing in bold cha- 
racters the word “ beast’ against each of 
the names which belonged to a Clasric 
boy, and discovered, when his task was 
done, that he had inscribed the word nine 
times out of fifteen on each notice. 

Whereupon he made cff at a run to his 
senior's. 

“Well,” said Clapperton, evidently 
anxious, “didn’t I tell you to come back 
at once. Any answer?” 

“Yes, this,” said Percy, producing the 
captain’s letter. “I say, Yorke grinned 
like anything when he read yours.” 

“Did he?’ replied Clapperton, opening 
the envelope. 

Evidently Yorke in his reply had not 
been guilty of a joke, for the face of the 
Modern captain was dark and scowling as 
he read it. 


“Cool cheek,’ muttered he. “ Dangle 
was right, after all. You can go, 
youngster.” 

“All right. I eay, they’ve got the 


fifteen stuck up on the boards—six of our 
chaps in it. We ought to lick them this 
year.” ' 
“ But as Clapperton did not do him the 
favour of heeding his observations, he 
retired, and tried vainly to collect his 
scattered forces to conclude the cight- 
handed boxing match, which had been so 
unfeelingly interrupted an hour ago. 
Clapperton, to do him justice, could not 
deny to himeelf that the team selected by 
the captain was the best fighting fifteen 
the school could put into the football field. 
But, having advanced his claim for half 
numbers, his pride was hurt at finding it 
almost contemptuously set aside. It would 
never do for him to climb down now. 
The Moderns, after all, had a right to 
have their men in; and he had a right to 
assume they were better players than 
some of the selected Classics. It was easy 
to work himself into a rage, and talk about 
favouritism, and abuse of privilege, and all 
that. His popularity in his own hcuse 
depended on his fighting their battles, and 
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he must do it now. 
to Yorke. 


“ Dear YorKE,—I do not agree with you 
about the fifteen. I consider the men on 
our side, whom you have omitted, are 
better than the three I have marked on 
your list, If we are to make the clubs a 
success, we ought to pull together and let 
there be no suspicion, however groundless, 
of favouritism. 

“Yours truly, 
“ GEO. CLAPPERTON.”” 


So he wrote a reply 


To this letter, which he sent over 
by another junior, more expeditious 


GEORGE FREEBORN : 


than his last, he received the following 
reply :— 

“Dear CuapperTon, —Sides have 
nothing to do with it. Ifthe best fifteen 
names were all on your side, I should 
have to select them. But they are not. 
The fifteen I have chosen are undoubtedly 
the best men we have, and the team most 
likely to win the match. I suppose that 
is what we play for. 

“ Yours truly, 
“Cectn YorkKE.” 


This polite correspondence Clapperton 
laid before his friends. The general 


OF AURORA ISLAND. 


By Rev. A. Baker, M.A., R.N. 


feeling was, that the Moderns were 
being unfairly and disrespectfully used. 

“It's the old story over again,” said 
Dangle. “ If we don’t look after ourselves, 
nobody else will.” 

“ At any rate, as long as he’s captain, I 
suppose he has the right to pick the team,” 
said Fullerton. “I shouldn't be par- 
ticularly sorry if he were to leave me out. 
It wouldn't matter to me.” 

“Who cares whether it matters to you? 
It matters to our side,” said Brinkman, 
“ and we oughtn’t to stand it.’ 

(To be continued.) 


SAILOR, EXILE, AND FIRST PARSON 


CHAPTER XX.—DEATH OF ADAM GOODE—MY MARRIAGE—A STRANGER ARRIVES—AND OUR PEACE IS SERIOUSLY INTERRUPTED. 
decidedly the worse for wear, who assumed 


RB" little remains to be told of this 


period. The placid calm of life at Eos | 


was seldom broken by anything more 
exciting than the visit of a ship from time 
to time. The land had rest after those 
years of crime and bloodshed, and the 
little community had leisure to develop 
and expand. Nevertheless, there are 
several matters which cannot be alto- 
gether passed over in silence, in the 
relation of which I will occupy the con- 
cluding chapters of this history. 

Firstly, let me note the death of Adam 
Goode, which took place about five months 
after my arrival. He was only sixty-five 
years of age, but looked at least ten years 
older. Time had dealt severely with him ; 
his life had been one of continual hard- 
ship, and his closing days were full of 
suffering, borne with the most exemplary 
patience and fortitude. To the last he 
maintained his position as the father 
of the little community at Eos. To the 
day of his death he kept every Wednesday 
and Friday in the year as a strict fast ; and 
80 punctilious was he in the performance of 
Divine Service, that, for fear lest anything 
essential should be omitted, he used to 
read’ even those prayers which are only 
intended as substitutes for others. He 
was followed to the grave by the whole 
of the inhabitants, with every mark of 
love and respect, and his memory is still 
fendly cherished, both at Eos and Aurora, 
where the majority of those over whom 
he ruled so wisely have found a new 
home. 

From this time, I became the unworthy 
successor of this good man, at the unani- 
mous invitation of the- people of Eos. 
This office I have been well content to fill 
ever since, saving that for a short time I 
was persecuted into voluntary exile, under 
circumstances which I shall presently 
relate. But it would ill become me to 
pass over a piece of good fortune which 
befel me at this time, and which brought 
me my chiefest earthly blessing. It 
was now that I became acquainted 
with your mother, ay acquaintance which 
speedily ripened into thai affection which 
is as strong now as it was fifty years 
ago; for your mother and I are just as 
much in love with one another now as we 
werethen. I cannot-find words in which 


fitly to describe the love I have for her 
after fifty years of such devotion as hers 
has been, after half a century of happy 
union, of sharing my sorrows and joys, 
of bearing patiently with my thousand 
and one failings and faults. Language 
has no scope for the description of such 
love. It belongs to Heaven. 

We were married in the September of 
the same year in which Adam Goode died. 
The old patriarch told me in his last 
hours that he wished this might happen ; 
his wish, therefore, was speedily and 
happily fulfilled. 

Life now passed so pleasantly that I 
soon lost all desire to return to the world. | 
The Isabel was broken up, in order that 
her planks might contribute towards my | 
house, timber being anything but plentiful 
on the island, while the various stores 
which she contained, especially the medi- , 
cines and the spirits, were carefully 
treasured for use in time of need. Alas! 
I little thought that in a very short time 
I should once more be cast adrift. under 
circumstances almost more depressing 
than had ever fallen to my lot. 

About two years after my marriage, 
when I was one day hard at work in my 
plantation, I was suddenly startled by - 
hearing the ever-welcome cry, “A sail! 
Asail!’’ I left my work and hurried to 
the top of a steep hill, called “The Look- 
out,” and presently descried a small 
schooner under all sail, evidently making 
for the island. In about two hours she 
came to an anchor, and a boat at once 
put off to see what she wanted, and to 
give the usual warm welcome to her 
captain and crew. We were somewhat 
surprised, however, to find that the boat 
returned without any visitors, and, on our 
inquiring the cause, our people answered 
that there was an eminent personage on 
board, from whose manner they gathered 
that he had important communications 
to make, and that therefore he expected 
the principal persons on the island to 
come off and pay him an official visit 
before he landed. 

Accordingly the magistrate and myself 
took the boat, and were soon alongside the 
schooner. We found that we had to do 
with a somewhat testy old gentleman in a 
brown wig, and clothes which were 


great authority, and, indeed, appeared to 
have the ship at hiscommand. He bowed 
stiffly, and at once proceeded to inform 
us, in a voice which betrayed 
mixture of blandness and pom 
he was honoured by His Maj 
ernment with a commission 
ing him to visit us, and to re 
condition of the island and_ 
tants, with a view to their 
colony in the strict sense of. 
“ This is my business in li 
“but Iam further empowe: 
into the laws by which you ax 
governed, and, if necessary,.. 
them; to remedy abuses 
wrongdoers, and, short, to 
dispositions, and to take such. 
as I may deem necessary for 
weal. I am free to say, n 

friends, that I am not altogeth 
with your reception of me to-d 
by way of having been recei 
very first society in Europe, a8 * 
the other four quarters of | 
therefore I think I am enti 
small share of honour and re 
I make no doubt that you h 
ignorance, and therefore I amt: 
pass ‘the matter over. And 
no doubt that you are hs 
with the powder necessary for 
complimentary .salute, we will, @ 
please, forego the same.” aviv eaite d 

We made our humble apologies, ‘ani 
promised to do all-in our power to pro: 
vide adequately for so distinguished 4 
visitor ; but, having seen something of thi 
world, and feeling rather dubious as té 
whether a person entrusted with so impor 
tant a commission would visit us in any 
thing less than one of His Majesty's shi 
I respectfully requested the favour of t! 
gentleman’s name, and a sight of th 
commission under which he was acting 
I verily believe it was this modest reqnes 
which laid the foundation of the inveterati 
spleen which the- pseudo-Commission¢| 
always evinced towards myself and twi 
other persons who did not belong to th 
original community. But he could no 
well refuse to give me an answer, so, in| 
dignified manner, and with an evident ai 
of condescension, he handed me a can 
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whereon was this inscription :—“ The 
Hon. Solon Buttercluck.” “That, sir, is 
my name,” said the Hon. Solon; “I 
belong to one of the oldest families in 
England. We were settled there long 
before the Roman conquest, not to speak 
of the Saxon or Norman invasions; my 
father, Lord Veryauld, was one of the 
largest landholders in Great Britain. As 


my commission, it is locked up in my 
ails, and accordingly cannot at this 
oment be produced. Now, if you please, 
+ will proceed on shore.” 

There was an old peerage at my 
sther’s house, a book which always had 
very great fascination for me; and on 
any arainy day I have amused myself 
+ hours together with its heraldry and 
story. Inow ransacked my memory, but 
vertainly had no recollection of the title 


of Veryauld, nor of this most extraordi- 
narily ancient family of Buttercluck. 
Still, I had been practically out of the 
world for a good many years, and the 
title might certainly have come into 
existence in the meantime, and even the 
somewhat peculiar manner in which the 
Honourable Solon had reached our shores 
might be accounted for by his excessive 


his tent; only in our case the process 
was by no means gradual, and indeed in 
the course of a few days my poor little 
cottage had become “The Palace” of the 
commissioner, and we, the lawful occu- 
pants, received more than a hint that our 
room was preferable to our company. 
We took refuge with a neighbour, and for 
three or four years we scarcely set foot 


“The monstrous sentence was carried out.”—(Sce Chap. XXL) 


zeal to fulfil the very important duties 
which he alleged to be assigned to him. 
I did not therefore deem it wise to call 
our visitor’s claims in question, but with 
all respect invited His Excellency to 
occupy my house, which he immediately 
did, offermg no apology for turning my 
wife and myself out of our bedchamber, 
and making himself so very much at 
home, that he seemed to me like the 


| proverbial camel ejecting his master from 


within our own home. Our visitor was 
féted in every possible way by our most 
hospitable community; the fatted calf 
was killed for him in every house; the 
best of the fruits of farm and garden were 
constantly laid at his door; and nothing 
was wanting which might add to his 
dignity, or further the mission on which 
he professed to have come. 

Our simple-minded people were much 
impressed by his-conversation, but I can- 


ae 
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not say that I at all shared their enthusiasm. 
Three-fourths of his talk was made up of 
accounts of his own doings in diZerent parts 
of the world; and a chance meeting with | 
some eminent personage, or a large credit 
at some well-known bank, seemed to him 
to constitute a claim to universal homage. 
By the way in which he spoke, it would 
seem that he had the entrée to half the 
courts in Europe, and by the extent of his | 
travels he might have been the Wandering 
Jew himself. He gave us to understand , 
that he had only to indicate his wish to | 
command a ship, or to undertake a special 
mission, and lo! it was granted. No 
wonder, then, that in the eyes of men and 
women who had seen absolutely nothing | 
of the world, and who were insensible to 
occasional errors in grammar and pro- 
nunciation, he appeared a very Daniel 
«come to judgment; and they were still 
further impressed by the few stock phrases 
of Latin, French, and Italian, with which 
he was in the habit of interlarding the 
positively tremendous sentences which 
fell from his lips. 

The day after his arrival was a Sunday, 
when I officiated as usual. On the 
Monday His Excellency announced that 
he proposed to proceed round the island 
on @ tour of inspection, which he accord- 
ingly did, accompanied by the leading in- 
habitants, including myself. The church, 
the schoolhouse, and the various dwellings 
were rigorously examined, and then the 
Commissioner proceeded to make a kind | 
of domesday survey of all the landed 
property, noting the names of the owners 
of the various little estates, their extent, 
the position of each, and the various crops 
being raised upon them. Now my little 
farm was an absolutely free gift to me 
from the islanders on account of my 
sorvices to them. I had not so much as 
hinted at any desire for land, and from 
ithe first I had renounced my claim to 
-any share in what I saw would in a 
goneration or two be wholly inadequate 
to the needs of the population. Judge 
then of my surprise when, at the close of 
the day's operations, the Commissioner 
assembled the whole population in the 
schoolroom, and addressed them as 
follows: 

“In primis, my respected friends, I 
will say that your public buildings, and ; 
the disposition of your several properties, | 
is highly satisfactory. Thus much touch- 
-ing the premises. 

“But it appears to me that an obser- 
~vation of incalculable importance has now | 
to be made, an observation which may 
yprove unpalatable to some among you, | 
-but nevertheless I shall not shrink from | 
making it, as I conceive it to be my dooty | 
(sic) so to do. 

“Tam aware, of course, that pedantry 
and egotism become no man, myself, per- 
haps, less than any, But I hope that it 
may nat seem egotistical to remark that 
my very large experience of the world, 
and the frequent intercourse with great 
personages which it has been my lot to 
énjoy, together constitute me something 
more than a mere deus ex machina. 

” «“T have drove (sic) my dress carriage in 
the wake of several sovereigns; I com- 
manded a ship in one of the largest 
squadrons that ever put to sea; I have 
been honoured with communications from 


| land leeches, which make a rule of living in 


sevoral celebrated persons, such as War- 
ron Hastings, Sir Joseph Banks, Lord 


Collingwood, and the Duke of Wellington. 

I have dined with the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, as also with the Emperor of 
China; I have given laws to Shoshonie 
Indians on the prairies of America, to 
Esquimaux in Greenland, and to the 
natives of Tierra del Fuego. I have been 
consul, or vice-consul, in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America; and have even | 
known what it is to lead an army of 
soldiers to victory in the cause of liberty. 
Therefore, my respected friends, I think I 
have some claim to a hearing apart from 
the very important commission with 
which I am honoured.” This exordium 
created a profound sensation. 

“To proceed. There are certain 
foreigners among you crept in unawares, 
as I suppose, and received by you without | 
any references, or testimonials, or other 
credentials of any kind. Now these 
persons may be very good men, but they 
are scarcely entitled, I think, to so large 
a share in your very limited amount of 
landed property. I will not do violence to 
your feelings by suggesting that these gen- 
tlemen have hardly shown such disinter- 
ested conduct as might have been expected 
‘from men who possess the knowledge of 
the world which they, of course, possess. 
No; I will follow the suaviter in re, and 
leave the fortiter in modo for a future 
occasion, if necessary. I will not suggest 
that these foreigners have somewhat pre- 
sumed on your good temper and unselfish- 
ness. Yet I am bound to observe, my 
friends, that you have shown in this and 
several other matters a little too much of 
what the French call laisser faire; I 
shall certainly refer the case of these 
foreigners to His Majesty's Government, 
with a view to settling for ever their claim 
to hold land, and also to prevent further | 


immigration, in my opinion a most deair- 
able measure. 

“ And now, I shall hope, in the course 
of a few days, to frame some new laws 
provisionally, for the better government 
of this most interesting little colony, the 
constitution of which has scarcely been 
formed on the best models. Having had 
considerable experience in legislation, and 
having been in company with kings, presi- 
dents, consuls, judges, bishops, and all 
manner of other more or less distinguished 
persons, I venture to hope that I may be 
able to give you a constitootion (sic) such 


; @s may render you secure in your rights 


and liberties, free and independent, en- 
lightened, and politically sound. To this 
task I will now address myself; and ins 
short time I shall propose to lay the draft 
before you. But one thing more remain: 
to be said. I perceive that you are with- 


; out that indispensable adjunct to good 


order in every well-regulated commion- 
wealth—a prison. In the interest of the 
public peace, and for the due observanc: 
and maintenance of my authority, | 
have to recommend that one be buili 
immediately, and that one or two of your 
number be sworn in as constables.” 

From that day forward the majority 0: 
the inhabitants looked upon the Commis 
sioner as @ paragon among men; in fact 
the only person who was capable 0 
delivering them from a host of imaginary 
grievances. This infatuation was s 
intense that all but a very few went ove! 
to the opposite camp, and there was no- 
thing for the minority but malice, hatred 
and abuse, until a fortunate accident de 
stroyed utterly the airy castle built up by 
the Honourable Solon Buttercluck.” 

© This story of the revolution at Eos is foundel v: 
actual facts, and is not the least overdrawn, 
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A HOLIDAY OUTING IN CEYLON. 


By an Oxp Westminster Boy. 


PART 


‘HE skins of the two young bears were in 
capital order. Those of their parents 
were very mangy and almost valueless. Their 
tenacity of life is remarkable, and the 
Singhalese te!l stories of their pushing a 
bamboo spear further through their bodies 
when transfixed in order to get at the man 
at the other end. This may be believed or 
not, according to individual tastes. 
Their fur has a most nauseating odour, 
and is filled with parasites. The wretched 
creatures’ lives must be made miserable by 


their nostrils. I have never heard of a bear 
either in Ceylon or India in whose nose 
these pests were not found. The smell 
while they were being skinned became so 
insupportable that we were obliged to order 
the coolies to go further off, while McK — 
and I smoked as hard as we could. 

Hearing a ‘“Cooey,” we strolled down the 
river-bank a little way, and soon heard the ' 
splash of N—-—’s paddle on his way up 
stream. The view was enchanting. It was 
within a day of the full moon, which had 
just risen over the top of the jungle-covered 
bank. The air felt deliciously cool after the 
heat of the afternoon, and the hum of all 
the insects sounded pleasantly in the still 
air. Fireflies seemed to vibrate like lu- 
minous vapour against the dark background 


, could never be wiped out of one's book! 


It. 


of the palms on the opposite bank. N—! 
canoe came in sight round the bend of & 
river, leaving a silver wake behind it at eae 
stroke of the paddle. His dogs set up| 
bark of joy as soon as they scented him, aq 
it was difficult to restrain them from taki 
to the water. Alligators had not as yet 
seen in the river, but it would not do totrd 
to our experience in this. 

N.—— was in high spirits, and gave o1 
to his crew—the tracker and himself—to 
on a spurt as they came up to us. 
cause was in the bows of the boat, in 
shape of a fine spotted deer which he 
the luck to shoot after an hour's pati 
waiting, without being able to enjoy wha 
considered the luxury of a smoke. 

Our larder was now quite overstoc 
even though the camp consisted of a 
fifteen, besides our new Veddah ai 
They were a little afraid of the stranger} 
first, but upon his making them a present 
the deer-flesh they would have each 
“thank you” in turn, had their lan 
possessed such superfluous words. B 
did not; so they rubbed their stomachs 
grinned in a way that spoke more eloqu 
than any oral panegyric could have done. 

We had plenty to talk about that even 
at supper. It was one of those nights 
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memory. The cooly I had sent for the 
kangaroo-hound returned during our meal, 
bringing a dog called “Geyney,” and the 
tappal from our bungalows. Home letters 
and English illustrated papers made the 
evening pass quickly by. It was long past 
one before we thought of turning in for the 
night. It seemed quite like civilisation to 
actually have a roof over our heads. 
hut the coolies had constructed was a credit 
to them. They had thatched it extremely 
well with rushes, and mudded up the sides 
most carefully. 

The next morning we determined to risk a 
bathe, after throwing some meat into the 
river, intended as ground-bait for alligators. 
As none appeared, we made three men get 


tripped over a root and fell down. This 
circumstance, curiously enough, turned out 
favourably, for the beast moved round and 
advanced a few steps in the most cautious 
manner to investigate. His trunk was 


‘ strained forward and his ears cocked to catch 


The | 


into the canoe and splash about the water in , 


a small bay under the opposite bank, and 
then we had a fine swim, keeping near the 
boat all the time. Alligators being very 
imid, the noise that was made would be 
sufficient to scare them. A small water-snake 
early swam into McK ’s mouth, which 
1e did not relish. After this we bathed 
very morning, becoming of course gradually 
nore and more careless about keeping close 
othe canoe. Constant chaff was carried on 
bout losing legs and arms in an abrupt 
nanner, but our average of four apiece was 
ever diminished, in spite of our ablutions. 

I stayed behind at the camp in order to 
kin the birds we had shot, while my two 
riends went off together after some buffaloes. 


‘hey did not return until late in the evening, 


aving shot one old cow only, so that their six- 
en-mile tramp had not met with an adequate 
sult. 


Both McK —— and I felt a little feverish | 


t night, and, as we feared the locality was 
nhealthy, decided to move on the next 
ening. The Veddahs brought us news, 
owever, that two herds of elephants had 
en seen, but were on different sides of the 
ver. McK-— and I arranged to go to- 
ther this time, as N. especially wanted 
go by himself after the other herd, merely 
king a tracker and his cooly. He left first, 
id paddled away down stream, as the place 
ss ten miles off. We started soon after, and 
41a four hours’ walk, when they to!d us 
at this was very near the pool where the 
~phants had been seen. 
Ww necessary, for the ground had been 
ficult, and our legs and faces were bleed- 
g from leeches and thorns. Both of us 
re tired, and felt more like stopping alto- 
ther than tramping along through heavy 
ound for another three or four miles. 

We found that instead of this the distance 
s double, and heartily glad we were when 
: Veddahs informed us that we had finished 
rwalk. The ground here had been occu- 
d by elephants a very short time pre- 
sly, as could be seen from the torn 
epers and the fresh footmarks in the mud. 
Jur lassitude quite disappeared now, and 
itement took its place. After carefully 


A short halt was | 


‘ing the direction of the wind, we separated | 
’ to look for me, and, while beating about the 


as to get part of the herd almost between 
Just after leaving McK——,I heard a 
p sound, which was made by water in the 


phants’ stomachs as they moved along. | 


half mounting a small ant-hill the nearest 
s could be seen browsing lazily upon wild 
ntains and bamboo leaves. There was, 
arently, no tusker in the herd, so that I 
1 to select the largest bull elephant I 
ld. In getting towards him the tracker 


the slightest sound. As the wind blew in our 
faces there was but little chance of his scent- 
ing us until quite close. 

Now was my time. Taking a rest in the 
fork of a guava tree just as the elephant 
stopped, at a distance of about fifteen paces, 
I fired into his forehead. He fell imme- 
diately, and to my pleasurable surprise rolled 
heavily over. The alarm was spread at once 


through the entire herd, and the report of, 


McK——’s rifle reached our ears. 

Running forward, without having time to 
reload, I fired my left barrel at the head of a 
smaller elephant, which had one tusk. The 
shot, apparently, took great effect, as the beast 
shambled off so unsteadily that we were 
almost able to keep up with it. After a short 
distance we began to gain upon it, and, hav- 
ing reloaded, I was waiting for a chance at 
the temple shot, when it wheeled round and 
was upon me in an instant. Its trunk sent 
my rifle flying out of my hands and struck 
me a heavy blow on the ribs, which took 
nearly all the breath from my body. 

Upon my back among small bamboos, it 
was both impossible and useless to stir. The 
elephant was frantic with rage, and, trumpet- 
ing angrily, advanced towards me. The blow 
received must have half stupefied me, for I 
felt no fear at all, although expecting instant 
death. The elephant could have caused this 
without any delay by merely resting its foot 
on my chest, but instead of doing so it shuf- 
fled me between its feet in an impatient 
manner, as if deliberating how best it could 
destroy its victim. All this time its attention 
was being diverted by the tracker, who had 
unwound his red turban and was flicking it 
in the brute’s face, within a yard or two. 
The pluck this man showed was splendid. 
Every now and then he yelled at the top of 
his voice and called out “Dah,” ‘ Dah,” 
which natives aftirm is 9 sound that drives 
elephants frantic. The beast never stopped 
for an instant rolling me over backwards and 
forwards; but I knew that as soon as he 
brought his trunk into play my life would not 
be worth more than a few rupees. The 
tracker saw this too, and by the greatest 
exertions with his long red turban kept the 
animal’s trunk on the defensive all the time. 

This became at last too exasperating to 
bear any longer, and, with a snort of defiance, 
the elephant left me and made a rush at the 
tracker. The man ran to a large tree and 
was up it like a monkey. 

My fear burst upon me all of a sudden, 
and, getting up, I ran as fast as possible, but 
had a terrible pain in my side. Picking up 
my rifle, which I had nearly tripped over, I got 
behind two large trees growing together and 
felt comparatively safe. 

Baulked of its prey, the elephant returned 


crushed bamboos in search, received an inti- 
maticn that the affair was not yet finished, in 
the shape of a two-ounce bullet near its eye. 
Staggering round, it got another in the vital 
depression just above its trunk, and suc- 
cumbed reluctantly. McK—— appeared as 
our foe fell, and congratulated me heartily 
upon killing two elephants. He had bagged 
the only one he could see in the herd which had 


(To be continued.) 


small tushes and wounded another badly, but 
which had got off, one of his coolies follow- 
ing it with the heavy rifle. The herd num- 
bered between twelve and thirteen, and had 
evidently not been fired at before. McK—— 


* said that upon his first shot they huddled 


together quite panic-stricken, and that he 
ought to have been able to shoot three on 
four with the two rifles. The semi-tusker 
was o fair-sized beast, but I was far too 
seedy to go and look at it. Knowing well 
that the full effects of my bruises would not 
show up until the next day, I determined to 
make the effort of returning to camp before 
nightfall. 

To be carried was impossible, but strong 
arms were lent me on either side, while Andi 
kept in front with a bill-hook and cut a path 
through the thorny vines and creepers when- 
ever our way led through them. It was a 
weary and painful tramp of some five hours, 
and I was sick nearly every step of the way. 
Camp was reached at last, just as it was 
getting dusk. 

N—— had not returned. There was o 
good supper ready for us, but I could eat 
nothing. McK—— also was knocked up, 
especially as he had supported part of my 
weight for fourteen weary miles. He ascer- 
tained for me that no ribs were broken, so 
that, in all probability, I should be right 
again in a few days. Never were we morc 
glad of the prospect of a night’s rest, and 
thoroughly we meant to appreciate it. 

The sun was high in the heavens when we 
awoke the next morning. Both of us were 
too tired to do much, so we amused ourselves 
by fishing from the canoe and waiting for 
N— 'sreturn. The day following McK —— 
crossed the river and set off after him with 
the tracker, leaving me to superintend the 
packing up and removal of the camp, which 
I was able to do in a very passive manner. 
He did not return at night either, which 
made me somewhat uneasy. Between eight 
and nine the next morning, however, while 
paddling up the stream to get a shot at some 
sand-pipers, Andi saw my fr:end upon the 
opposite bank and shouted out to him. He 
had passed a wretched night in wet clothes, 
as there had been a heavy dew. The lecches 
obliged him to spend some hours up in a tree, 
where sleep was impossible. 

No news of N—— reached him, but the 
tracker had picked up a gaiter which was 
familiar to us at once. McK—— hed killed 
a savage old buffalo, which gave a lot of 
trouble, and also seen two berrs, which made 
off at once under the brushwocd. 

After breakfast and some deliberation we 
decided to set off for Trincomalee, which was 
not more than fifty miles distant, as it was 
quite possible that N—— would find his way 
there. We intended, however, to have 2 good 
hunt for him during the next two days in 
case he should be in any distress. Starting 
at four a.m. across the river, we separated, 
and made some twenty-five miles in different 
directions. Eight coolies had been taken 
also, who struck out paths for themselves, 
firing guns and “cooeying” at the top of 
their voices. No trace of N—— was found, 
with the exception of o cartridge case be- 
longing to his Express rifle. 

We all met together at dusk, and pessed a 
most comfortless night among damp grass 
and leeches. A weary tramp the next day 
brought us back to p without having 
done any good by our scarck. 
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THE MYSTERY OF ST. VESPER'S. 


By A. G. Munro, B.a.. Crry or Lonpon ScHoon, 


Author of An AU-Night Sitting at St. Vesper's," “ The Head-Master's Droam," ete. 


LENCE, as of the grave, suddenly fell upon 
the great schoolroom as the chapel bell 
boomed out the hour of seven across the 
quaint old quadrangle, and before Mr. Nor- 
man, the master on duty for the evening, had 
finally settled down as the head-master’s 
deputy and at the head-master’s desk, the 
Honourable Marmaduke Browne was endea- 
vouring to gather his scattered senses and his 
stragyling limbs in the musty seclusion of a 
cupboard, some five or six paces distant from 
the terrible tribune, devoted to maps, black- 
board, chalk, globes, and sundry other items 
appertaining to the scholastic warfare. 

“Throw us that coat!” “Here, Howard, 
up with the doctor's chair!’ “Now, Staa- 
leigh, collarh old of this form!” ‘ Hurry ap, 
Marmalade!" “Here's my mask,” “ And 
mine,” “ And mine too.” 

Scarcely had all this hubbub and confu- 
sion ceased than the familiar form of Mr. 
Norman, clad in cap and gown and bearing 
under each arm a ponderous array of litera- 
ture for his evening’s delectation, appeared 
in the little porch at the entrance to Big 
School. 

By means of 8 mighty effort and wondrous 
self-control most of the fellows managed to 
settle down to their desks as if nothing out of 
the common had occurred, though sounds of 
stifled laughter were distinctly audible from 
two desks at right angles to the head-master’s 
and facing the cupboard wherein the Honour- 
able Marmaduke lay concealed. 

These desks were occupied by Howard and 
Stanleish, who had that night improvised 
the function of “ bones,” at a display of negro 
minstrelsy, got up and conducted by a frivo- 
lous sprig of nobility—though a most popular 
one with all Vespasians except the monitors 
--named Browne, with a final ‘‘e”’ be it, how- 
ever, observed. As it was, the {wo boys had 
merely time to scurry to their desks without 
returning their musical instruments to their 
schoolfellow, who kept bones, banjo, masks, and 
bits of burnt cork under the strictest surveil- 
lance, stowed away with pocket-money and 
other valuables at the bottom of a huge, 
black, family trunk, locked with patent key, 
and lying at the foot of his bed in the room 
occupied by the bigger pupils of the fourth 
form, at the end of the long front corridor. 
As for the Honourable Marmaduke himself, 
well, the truth is that his enthusiasm on 
behalf of “negro minstrelsy ” had led him, 
instead of being content with one of his own 
masks—which in all conscience were horrible 
enough—to make use of the burnt cork for the 
adornment of his aristocratic features. Such 
displays of humour as “ Christy minstrels” 
were considered by the head-master of St. 
Vesper’s vulgar and ill-fitting the dignity of a 
great public school, and in this view he had 
the support of the monitors. This the gifted 
Marmaduke knew full well, and had calcu- 
lated on being able to pay a short visit to the 
lavatory between the termination of the 
entertainment and the beginning of evening 
study; but, alas! the abundant display of wit, 
and the loud peals of laughter following each 
sally on his own part and that of his troupe, 
rendered him so oblivious to the flight of 
time that it was only when he was making a 
bolt for the desk next to Stanleigh and 
Howard’s, with his box of minstrel parapher- 
nalia under his arm, that he suddenly re- 
membered his war-paint, and amid a chorus 
of exhortation first to flee here, then there, 
the distracted grandson of a duke tumbled, 
helter-skelter, box and all, nearly breaking 


his shins against the easel of a blackboard, 
Het the cupboard to the right of the doctor’s 
ieSK. 

Scarcely ever before during the course of 
his mastership at St. Vesper’s had Mr. Nor- 
man presided over the evening studies of 
such a collection of fidgets. Big School seemed 
an atmosphere of the completest unrest. Try 
as all the fellows— excepting Stanleigh, 
Howard and a few other kindred spirits— 
really did, to concentrate their attention on 
the next day’s work, it was a hopeless busi- 
ness, and the master on duty, looking up from 
the abstraction of “Problems on Paleon- 
tology,” saw a hundred shifting, excited pairs 
of eyes turned in the direction of the big 
cupboard. Had any of the other masters but 
the unsuspecting Mr. Norman been on duty, 
Marmaduke's vacant desk would have be- 
trayed the unfortunate owner at once. 

“ Stanleigh, two hundred lines !” “ Howard, 
stand out! ’—and after delivering himself of 
the above in, for him, unusually acrimonious 
tones, since Mr. Norman was a universal 
favourite at St. Vesper’s, the doctor’s deputy 
strove once more to abandon himself to the 
“ Problems; ’’ but in vain, since, looking up a 
few moments later, the same spirit of unrest 
again met his gaze, only this time greatly 
increased. 

This renewed excitement was caused by the 
creaking of the cupboard hinges, which was 
in its turn owing tothe sudden determination 
of Marmaduke to put an end to his moments 
of suspense, and, trusting to the master’s 
absorption in paleontology, to creep under 
the front desk unobserved and so round to 
the door of Big School. Ten minutes’ interval 
was allotted between evening prep. and chapel, 
during which time the quondam minstrel 
might find time to wash his begrimed and 
corky features. It was a bold stroke: but 
desperate measures were necessary, since Mr. 
Norman’s duty terminated with evening study, 
and the boy knew full well the master’s habit 


, of staying to read long after the fellows were 


dismissed, sometimes even till ten o’clock ; so 
that unless he made good his exit when the 


school was full, his position would be doubly - 


perilous when Mr. Norman was alone. 

The latter, irritated before, was by this 
time quite angry, and most liberal allotments 
of lines and detentions were dealt out in quick 
succession, as the master made a sudden 
movement towards the cupboard, with the 
evident intention, as the boys thought, of at 
last unearthing the trembling captive, who, 
hearing approaching footsteps, huddled up his 
aristocratic limbs with remarkable celerity be- 
hind an assortment of maps, globes, and easels, 
knocking his head with vigour against the 
panels during the cperation, so that the bump 
was audible in the remotest part of the school- 
room. That collision of Marmaduke’s cranium 
and the subsequent confusion must surely 
have convinced even a less suspicious soul 
than Mr. Norman’s that the atmosphere of 
evening study was redolent of mysteries which 
it would be a master’s duty to solve, and 
every eye in the room was accordingly riveted 
on the cupboard in anticipation of the 
wretched boy’s discovery; but the object of 
the visit was merely a piece of chalk to write 
the names of the numerous défenus on the 
detention slate. 

At last came the stroke of eight from the 
chapel clock, and Mr. Norman was left at the 
head-master’s desk to peruse “ Problems of 
Paleontology” in peace. But if the master 
breathed freely once more, each passing 


minute increased the suspense and agony 
that had by now taken full possession of the 
Hon. Marmaduke Browne. The stroke ot 
nine indicated that evening chapel and sup. 
per were alike things of the past, and still 
Mr. Norman sat reading. Nine, quarter-past, 
half-past ; and the prisoner knew that it we- 
at half-past nine that the monitor on duty 
would be ordering lights out, when the vacant 
bed would proclaim the whole catastrophe. 

Had the monitors spent the evening, like 
the rest of the fellows, in Big School, the 
subsequent dire events of this evening would 
have been, at any rate partially. averted. A: 
it was, the members of the sixth retired afte: 
tea to their cubicles, and did not appear again 
until evening chapel. Just on the stroke often 
Mr. Norman reluctantly closed his problems, 
and as the sound of his feet died away in the 
silence of night as he walked across the 
quadrangle to the masters’ common room, 
the unhappy Marmaduke, hugging the un- 
lucky box of masks, stole forth from his 
hiding-place, glad to stretch his legs, which 
were horribly cramped during his three hours’ 
captivity. 

Judging from appearances his absence had 
not been discovered, and as it was only ten 
o’clock good luck might befriend him yet. 
Possibly Oliver, the famulus, might be in the 
boot-corridor leading into the dining-hall and 
superintending the movements of the 5t. 
Vesper’s “ boots,” in whith case the promise 
of the first half-sovereign which came to hand 
would secure an unobserved entrance, ar, ii 
Stanleigh and Howard were on the look-out, 
it might be possible to get in through the 
dormitory window. 

How strange Big School looked at this 
lonely hour of the night! What a contrast 
to the bustle and din of a few hours pre- 
viously! Instead of three hundred voices, 
the tick, tick of the big clock monopolised 
the whole building and, strange to say. 
seemed to speak as loudly as the accents o! 
all the Vespasians combined. The fire, now 
burning low in the huge grate, cast flickering 
rays on the long lists of distinguished name: 
rising on the tablets above the dark oak 
panels as the fourth-form boy stealthily 
made his way between the long rows of desk 
towards the porch opening on the quad- 
rangle. 

It was a calm night in the middle ci 
November, warm for the late period of th: 
year, and a slight breeze caused the ircy 
bell to swing in the turret above the chap. 
door. Else not a sound was stirring nor : 
light visible either in the side dormitorie- 
lobbies, or corridors, and the silence of nig). 
was only broken by the moaning of tt: 
chapel bell and the footfall of his ow 
stealthy steps, which seemed to echo weird: 
on the slabs of the quadrangle. ‘‘ Half-pu: 
te®—quarter to eleven—eleven,” and it 
quite clear that the famulus, Oliver, had 
this retired to rest, and poor Marmaduke 
spirits began once more to sink. He wi 
not a morbid boy, but somehow that moa» 
ing of the bell did seem strangely suggesti. 
of old Vespasians, long since departed to th 
shades. 

The famulus failing, he must try th 
dormitory window; but to do this it wou 
be necessary to go round by the sch 
kitchens and cross a shrubbery eadi: 
past the head-master’s residence, since th 
fourth-form bedrooms were on the opr 
site side of St. Vesper’s from the schoal ar: 
chapel. 


[‘Gracious! whatevs 


“The Wrong Road.” 
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“Gracious! whatever can it be?’ Such 
was the mental ejaculation not only of 
Marmaduke, as he pulled up suddenly, with 

allid countenance and wildly pulsating 
heart, just where the shrubbery opened on to 
the gravel path leading past the head-master’s 
front door, but of another awe-struck inmate 
of St. Vesper'’s, Mr. Theophilus Capp, a 
bachelor brother-in-law of the doctor, and 
older than the latter by a full score years. 

The sound which caused poor Marmaduke 
‘such sudden and awful pangs, though im- 
possible to describe, proceeded from the 
direction of the cricket-field which adjoined 


the head-master’s garden, and might in the , 


dead silence have passed either for the loud 
moaning of some antediluvian prodigy in 
the last article of death, the pulsations of 
the engines on an ocean liner, or, bettar still, 
for a perfect combination of the two, to 
such awful forebodings do the shades of 
night give rise. The strange part of the 
business consisted not so much in the fact 
that thése weird, discordant groans fell 
simultaneously on the awe-struck nerves of 
Mr. Capp and Marmaduke in the dead of 
night, as—attribute it to sympathetic ani- 
mal magnetism or whatever other cause 
the liberal-minded reader may incline— 
in the curious coincidence that the wealthy 
bachelor just about to glide into the arms of 
Morpheus in the doctor's state bedroom and 
the trembling fourth-form boy in the shrub- 
bery both connected them with a terrible 
tragedy enacted a month ago in one of a row 
of cottages some quarter of a mile below the 
Vesper Arms. 

Mr. Theophilus Capp was a sensitive 
gentleman who never could travel with his 
back to the engine, and to whose nertous 
temperament thirteen guests at a feast, a 
magpie hopping across the road, a pair of 
piebald ponies, were omens of the direst 
nature, indicative of domestic bereavemen‘, 
revolutions, plagues, pestilences, and famine, 
or the downfall of ministries and kingdoms. 
Long and seriously had the head-master's 
brother-in-law debated on the advisability of 
postponing his annual autumnal visit to St. 
Vesper’s until a more auspicious season on ac- 
count of the murder committed so near to the 
sacred precincts of the grand old school ; but 
@ sensitive reluctance to acknowledge the 
Teason, or possibly a most cogent invitation 
from the head-master’s wife, who constructed 
colossal piles of wealth and influence for a 
rising family out of the inheritance to be 
left some day by her eldest brother Theo, 
prevented so unfortunate a calamity. Mr. 
Capp had, however, taken due precautions 
against nocturnal surprises, and, pleading 
the growing infirmities of old age, arranged 
that his valet, Francois, should accompany 
him and occupy the box-room adjoining the 
state-chamber always on these occasions 
placed at his disposal. 

One feature, in addition to chronic ner- 
vousness, characterised the good bachelor — 


an extreme punctiliousness in the matter of ° 


dress—and sad at times were the moments of 
Francois on this account. The variety of 


costumes displayed during the brief course | 


of a fortnight was a ten days’ wonder in the 
servants’ apartments, whilst Stanleigh and 
Howard never saw any of their schoolfellows 
lon a variegated tie or a loud suit without 
irreverently asking the wearers if they hadn't 
stolen them from old father Capp. Had the 
latter's arrival on this sphere been timed for 
the sartorial extravaganzas of the Tudor age, 
doubtless the magnificence of his toilet would 
have been simply intense. Since, however, 
the horoscope of his nativity was cast for the 
come-day costumes of the Victorian era he 
must fain be content with the most extra- 
ordinary checks, plushes, and velvets for 
soats, silks, satins and stripes for waist- 


period allow. To make up, however, for the 
limits imposed by a rigorous fashion during 
the day-time, the genius of a Bond Street 
tailor had given birth to a veritable tour de 
force in the way of dressing-gowns—a fabric 
glorious in dyes as of Tyrian hue, bordered 
with orange-and-gold trimmings. 

Now, Mr. Theophilus Capp having glided 
nervously into the rich folds of this circum- 


ambient luxury, the owner, outwardly re- | 
splendent as a Shah of Persia or even King | 


| coats, that the more modest tastes of this 
| 
| 


Solomon himself, listened with palpitating 
heart and shaking limbs to the ominous 
groans proceeding from the cricket-tield. 
That it all was connected with that recent 
darkling tragedy both Marmaduke and the 
shivering bachelor were agreed, and doubtless, 
had they known it, each would have taken 
heart of grace from the présence of the other, 
\ since the shrubbery where the fourth-form boy 
j lay hid was in full view from the best 
bedroom window. 

Poor Marmaduke was beginning to think 
| he had fallen into piteously parlous plight. 
The memories of the crime of a month ago 
were becoming too much for his sensitive 
flesh and blood to bear. How the black 
business had stirred the young life of St. 
Vesper’s to its very depths! In the hours 
of darkness, long after the lights were out and 
the monitors had called “ Silence” along the 
corridors, speculation in mufiled accents ran 
riotously rife, causing drops of perspiration 
to gather on forel:eads hidden below a mass 
of blankets, and rendering approaching night- 
mare a dead certainty for all Vespasians 


whose digestion was not in perfect working — 


order. During the long autumn holiday 
afternoons, after scouring the country far and 
wide for logs and brushwood in view of the 
bonfire on the coming fifth, the boys had 
borne the faggots homeward ‘discussing the 
thrilling details on their weary way; and on 


Guy Fawkes’ Day itself, after the huge pile had 
burnt low and the gaunt effigy was reduced | 


to ashes, they stood around, going over the 
familiar tale once more. The villagers had 
gone home, and Marmaduke remembered how 
the local constable, Jenkins, had stalked across 
the field and, rubbing his hands and warming 
his massive frame before the glowing embers 
in company with the College boys, informed 
them that the miscreant had been caught up 
on the wild Northumbrian moorland. But 
Jenkins’ news proved incorrect, and devoutly . 
did the fourth-form boy now wish that the 
village constable had spoken truly. 
Marmaduke felt that at any cost he must 
obtain communication with Howard and 
Stanleigh, so, stealing round by the gravel 
path close beneath Mr. Theophilus Capp’s 
bedroom window, and then in front of the 
head-master’s study, he ran across the dewy 
lawn as swiftly as his frightened limbs could 
' take him. But Stanleigh, after guessing for 
the fiftieth time that poor old Marmy was in 
( no end of a fix, and peering out as many 
' times into the November darkness, had at 
| last given it up, and not daring to make his 
friend’s absence known to the monitors, fallen 
| fast asleep; so that, after gazing as fondly as 
| a Peri into Paradise at his own bedroom 
| window, Marmaduke, scarce knowing whither 
' he was going, made for a sunken fence at the 
bottom of the lawn, clearing which with a 
bound his course lay towards the doctor's 
orchard, through the fence of which ho 
quickly scrambled, and, crossing through the , 
gooseberry bushes and fruit-walks, did not | 
stop running until he landed once more in 
the porch of Big School, where he depcs'ted | 
the source of all his miseries—the wretched | 
| 


box of masks—on the ground end leant | 
against the wall to recover breath. 

Meanwhile events had been moving with ' 
redoubled pace in another part of the build- H 


= 


ing. Mr. Capp, convinced before that some- 
thing dreadful was happening, no sooner 
heard the sound of footsteps on the gravel 
walk below than he determined to arouse 
Francois and send him in quest of his august 
brother-in-law. 

“Come in, come in,” said the head master, 
who was revising an article for one of the 
monthlies, and wondering who could want 
him close on the stroke of midnight. 

“ Please, sir, could you spare a minute for 
Mr. Theophilus ?” 

“ Certainly—certainly, Francois : Come in. 
Why, Mr. Capp, whatever is the matter?” 

The latter, unable to possess his soul in 
patience, had followed Francois downstairs, 
and was standing in timorous fashion at the 
study door, the resplendent dressing-gown 
and bonnet de nuit to match standing out 
vividly in the rays of the head-master’s lamp. 

“H’m, h’m—extraordinary—quite unpre- 
cedented—at this hour of night too. Just let 
me open this casement,” said the doctor, as 
soon as he could fairly grasp the situation. 

The fact was that the head-master’s gravity, 
stern as that of Solon in presence of the sixth 
form, was so suddenly shaken by the mass of 
colouring in his brother-in-law's attire—to 
say nothing of absence of teeth and other 
articles associated with the memory of Theo- 
philus Capp during the day-time—as to be 
near collapsing altogether, and he was glad 
of any opportunity to prevent laughing out- 
right in the presence of his scared but 
wealthy relative. 

« Dear me, dear me—most extraordinary,” 
said the great man, hearing for the first time 
the groans from the cricket-field. “Did I 
not hear a footstep, sir? Why, now I come 
to think, I really fancy I did, but must have 
been too engrossed with these proofs to pay 
particular attention,” and the doctor stood 
listening to the inexplicable noise; ‘but 
Francois and I will go round and investigate. 
Let me see— the footsteps, you say, went in 
the direction of the school-house, so perhaps 
it will be just as well to see that all’s safe 
inside first ;” and, taking outa pair of pistols 
from his writing-desk, and a bunch of keys 
from the wall, the head-master bade Francois 
follow, handing the valet, at the same time, 
his own stout walking-stick, and suggesting 
that it would be judicious for Mr. Theophilus 
Capp to await the issue of events in the se- 
clusion of the best bedroom. 

Scarcely had the Hon. Marmaduke Browne 
been ten minutes in the Big School porch 
than he beheld the glimmer of a light in the 
corridor, and the sight was as welcome 
as a beacon to a storm-tossed mariner, 
insomuch that he plucked up courage 
and tried to believe that it was Oliver, 
the famulus, even at this late hour of night. 
As a matter of fact, the head-master and 
Francois had already made a rapid survey 
of the interior, and, satisfied that all was 
right there, were now making for the entrance 
leading to the corridor in order to work round 
by way of the shrubbery. The fourth-form 
boy snatched up the box, and, cro&sing over 
from the porch, prepared to dart in like 
lightning along the corridor and through the 
dining-hall as soon as ever the door opened. 
Possibly he could sneak by in the darkness, 
and thus completely escape observation. Once 
the masks were safely locked up in the big 
trunk, he vowed he would slip into bed and 
abandon negro minstrelsy for ever. 

Slowly the big door creaked on its hinges, 
but surely those eagle orbs peering out above 
the lantern into the darkness of night, and 
that dignified form, were none other than the 
head-master himself, and Marmaduke slunk 
back under cover of a projecting piece of 
masonry, conscious that he had stepped out 
of the frying-pan into the fire, and that the 
doctor was at last on his track. “Ugh, 
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please, sir,” he was just about to whine out, 
but, owing to the darkness and partial con- 
cealment, his presence was not noticed. Had 
he been on the other side of the door he 
would doubtless have been done for and pro- 
bably expelled, but the luck of that long, dark 
night was at last on his side, and he began 
fumbling his way along the dark corridor. 

* Listen, Frangois—footsteps there, just | 
behind us inside the corridor,” said the 
doctor. Poor Marmaduke’s foot had stumbled 
against one of the play-boxes, and he lay 
sprawling full length on the floor. He had 
barely time to pick himself up, and was grop- 
ing his way blindly once more in the dark- 
ness, when he became horribly conscious | 
that the head-master was retracing his foot- 
steps, and the glare of the dark lantern fell on | 
the outlines of the wooden door. Things were 
now absolutely desperate, and, scarce knowing 
what he did, the affrighted boy swung the , 
huge door on its hinges with such violence 
that it almost struck the doctor in the face, 
and completely convinced the great man and 
Francois that, owing to carelessness in leay- 
ing the key in the lock, they were on the out- 
de of the building and some desperate 
xnarauders inside. The fourth-form boy in 
shutting the door had dropped the masks, 
which now lay strewn along the floor; but, 
heedless of everything else save immediate 
persona! safety, after stealthily threading the 
mazes of the corridor he scurried through the 
great dining-hall, and never before or since 
did he experience such devout gratitude as on 
finding himself safely in bed that night. 

But what about the head-master and Fran- 
¢ois,and,above all, Mr. TheophilusCapp? The , 
adventures of the Hon. Marmaduke Browne 
may be said to have terminated where theirs , 
only fairly began. That there were mysteries | 
outside St. Vesper’s, as well as inside, was 
perfectly plain. The doctor was a man of 
courage, who would have led a regiment of 
soldiers to the cannon's mouth with as much 
confidence as he gave orders to the sixth form, 
and his mettle was now thoroughly aroused. 


in order to strengthen his handsthe first duty | duke's minstrel relics lying amongst the 


was to rouse the famulus, Oliver, and secure 
the assistance of a third party in the business, 


which he was now determined to carry through | 


to the bitter end. Entrance by the school 
door was now impossible, and with a view to 
entering by the study the trio proceeded 
cautiously round by the shrubbery. No 
cessation of the regular pulsations at the 
outskirts of the shrubbery was manifest, and 
the doctor, suddenly pausing, inquired of the 
famulus whether he could account for the 
mysterious sound. 

“Why, in course I can, sir—it’s Sophocles.” 

“ Sophocles ? Why, whatever can he be 
doing at this time of night ?” exclaimed the 
doctor. 

“He’s a-snoring, sir, under the oak-tree 
yonder, as I've heerd un do many a time afore 
this; ’’ and the famulus pointed to a large 
oak in the cricket-field, under which stood the 
head-master's favourite o!d hunter, as soundly 
asleep as a top. 

That the famulus was right was beyond ° 
doubt. Sophocles had always been more or 
less a roarer, and after listening for amoment 
the doctor felt assured that one mystery at | 
least was solved. 

But that did not &ecount for what was trans- 
piring inside the building, and having des- 
patched Francois to inform Mr. Capp of the 
origin of his fears, the doctor examined his f 
deadly weapons preparatory to investigating , 
anew the mystery of the corridor. Carefully | 
did the three examine every nook and corner 
of corridor, dining-hall, kitchen, cellars, pan- ; 
try, but without finding the slightest token of 
man, living or dead. For fully an hour did 
this investigation continue, all the places 
where it was possible for mortals to lie in 
ambush, including even the shelves and cup- 
boards, undergoing the closest scrutiny ; but 
every stick and stone on the premises was as 
secure as in the broadest daylight. It was 
just as the head-master was finally seeing 
that the door of the corridor had not been 
tampered with, and abstracting the key, that 


Only it was necessary to exercise caution, and 


his eye fell upon the Honourable Marma- | 


Te are no birds inhabiting the coasts of 
Newfoundland and Labrador that I 
have taken so much pleasure in watching as 
the hawks, and of these chiefly the fish-hawk 
and the marsh-harrier. The latter bird 
neste in the marsh, or in some quiet region 
covered with heath and moss. The parents 
are very kind to their young, and go scurry- 
ing above the barrens and marshes looking 
for prey. A very choice morsel is the grass- 
mouse which tunnels along among the quiet 
knolls and hollows to his cosy nest. The 
harrier knows the kind of ground which his 
prey inhabits, and having selected a spot for 
quest, hovers above it, peering far down, 
sometimes, indeed, forty to sixty yards. The 
very movement of a cricket, I do believe, 
will not escape his eyes at that distance, and 
as soon as he sees a mouse moving he begins 
40 winnow violently with his soft noiseless 
wings. Then he stops, his wide wings 
‘spread out to their utmost, and he seems 
as something without life, spread out 
up there in the air. But he has 
«marked his prey, and as soon as he knows it 
to be sure, suddenly folds his wirgs pretty 
close to his body, bends over, and plunges 
«own like a bolt. But as.he gets within a 
foot of the ground he spreads his wings, and 
with a scooping motion rises with a tiny 


SOME NORTHERN HAWKS. 
By Epmunp Cou.ins. 


thing wriggling in his claws. So far as I 
have heard or seen, the hawks do not touch 
their live prey with their beaks, but clutch it 
with their strong claws, often piercing it with 
their sharp nails. 

But the daintiest of all morsels for the 
harrier is the little pink baby mice before the 
hair has grown upon them. The harrier 
will take away four of these, if he can get 
them, two in each claw, and lay them before 
his hungry young ones in their nest. And 
how the poor little mice squeak as they are 


the air. I have often heard them for a great 
distance, and careful searching has shown 
me the poor mother mouse running hither 
and thither in the grass Icoking for her lost 
ones, and also squeaking piteously. 


mice. 
sandpiper, and numerous other birds lay 
their eggs. He is fond of eggs, and will 


the contents. Sometimes he will carry 
away a young bird for his own offspring. 
Rats are also part of his quarry, and many a 
one I have seen him whish squealing through 
the air without feeling a pang of regret. 
Along the bare uplands, especially by the 
brow of the cliffs, wense's are numerous, and 


borne away from their cosy home through ° 


But the harrier does not contine himself to ; 
He knovs where the grouse, the | 


thrust his bill througn the shell, devouring { 


play-boxes. 

“H’m, caught at last—must be hiding 
under that trap-door ;”’ and the doctor bade 
Francois raise the lift which covered piles of 
box lumber below the corridor. Under this 
trap-door were stowed away numerous dis- 
used boxes which arrived for the boys during 
the course of the term, and which were 


' generally taken home when vacation began. 


“Come out, or I intend to fire,’’ said the 
doctor holding low the lantern and peering 
into the nether darkness; but not a sound 
was audible, and, after examining the space 
below, the doughty challenger was still as 
perplexed asever. That burglars had effected 
an entrance the presence of the masks 
rendered perfectly clear, and the doctor be- 
lieves to this day that they escaped by the 
same way as they got in, a belief, however, 
which only enshrouds Marmaduke’s midnight 
escapade in still greater mystery. 

There remained nothing to do but bid the 
famulus and Francois retire and inform the 
police on the morrow. In spite of a determi- 


' nation that the further development of that 


night’s events should be hidden from his 
brother-in-law, the whole affair got wind in 
the village, and, owing to the garrulity of the 
famulus, who was pestered with eager ques- 
tions next night at the Vesper Arms, the 
rumour spread like wildfire that the occur- 
rences of the previous evening were in some 
way connected with the recent tragedy. On 
the following Saturday, a flaming paragraph 
appeared in the local press, which so startled 
Mr. Theophilus Capp that he at once ordered 
Francois to pack up his multifarious toggery 
and set off by express train to visit another 
relative, at Cheltenham. Whether he will ever 
venture to set foot within a twenty-mile 
radius of Sophocles remains yet to be seen. 
The Hon. Marmaduke has made up his mind 
not to confess his part in that eventful even- 
ing, at any rate until his name is entered on 
the books of a well-known Oxford College, 
when he will probably write a penitential 
note to his former head-master. 


the harrier frequently carries them off. But 
the weasel sometimes proves to be a dangerous 
animal to meddle with. 

One midsummer day I was sitting on the 
bleak brow of a Labrador cliff looking at 
some cod that were breaching below. A 
harrier hawk wheeling above my head, and 
fluttering, attracted my attention. Presently 
he seemed to fall out of the air as if he were 
dead, but speedily arose a dozen paces or so dis- 
tant, holding in his claws some animal which 
Idid not then know. I turned to watch him 
as he flew rapidly inland, and as I continued 
to look at him I saw him slacken his speed, 
swerve to the right, then, as if struck with 
shot, fall to the ground. I crammed two 
cartridges into my gun, and made off after 
him. He had tlown about a quarter of a 
mile, and was upon a marsh flapping one of 
his wings. As I drew near I saw that the 
bird was disabled, but he was holding fast to 
his prey, which turned out to be a very large 
brown weasel. I ran up, gave the harrier a 
hard blow upon the head with the stock of 
my gun, stupefying him. Then I released 
the wease’, which had hardly life enough left 
to crawl off and hide itself. “I next examined 
the hawk, and found that the weasel had 
burrowed a hole under his wing cutting a 
large tendon, thus disabling his captor. 
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° 
Occurrences of this sort I have since learnt 
are frequent. 

The fish-hawk has different methods and 
different haunts, and seems to me to be a | 
bird of greater power and strength of pinion. | 
They usually build their nests in the cliffs 
or along the brow of some precipice, and in 
a spot that commands a view of their prey. 
No fisherman that ever sailed the sea has | 
eyes as quick or as sharp to see a fish on the 
surface or below the surface as this bird has. 
When he wants a meal he launches forth 
from his eyrie sailing out over the sea, his 
head bent down, and sometimes turning to 
the right and to the left. Sometimes he 
skims along about thirty feet above the sea, 
and often as many yards above it. But 
distance seems to be hardly any bar to his 
vision. He flutters in the air, stops, his eyes 
glaring straight beneath him. I am sure 
that if a man were in his place up there, and 
looked down; he would see nothing, for the 
water is generally an invisible or bottle- 
green, and quite opaque. But the osprey 
sees something down in the dark sea, and he 
descends like a bolt, plashing the water so 


high and thick about him that you can hardly 
see whether he has gone under or not. He 
does not remain half a second in the water, 
but curves upward holding a wriggling fish 
in his claws. In northern waters his prey 
may be said to comprise herring, mackerel, 
tom-cod, “ bill-fish,”’ and caplin. I have 
seen him, however, trying to struggle out 
with agmall-sized cod, but the lift is usually 
too much for him. A brother sportsman 
tells me that one day he saw an osprey 
plunge down among a “breach”’ of cod, 
plash into the water, and fail to come up 
again. My friend was in a boat at the time, 
and rowing over to the spot soon saw the 
osprey floating, and dead, his talons driven 
into a thirty-pound cod-fish. He was unable 
either to lift his quarry or withdraw his claws. 

The fish-hawk is fond of shell-fish, and 
will readily open the large black horse- 
mussel found along the coasts. But the 
morsel that he most covets is the sea-urchin, 
a very pretty univalve, the shell of which is 
covered with sharp spikes. There is only a 
tiny opening in the shell, and it will not 
admit the beak of the marauder. I have 


often watched the osprey flitting along above 
the shore till he spied one of these urchins, 
when he would descend, rising with the 
creature in his claws, and fly along till he 
saw a flat rock beneath him. Then releasing 
his claws the urchin would fall, and its shell 
become broken in fragments. The osprey 
would then devour the precious ftod at his 


leisure. He is also a notable egg thief, 
devouring the eggs of gulls, guillemot, 
cormorants, and auks. Sometimes the 


cormorant gives him a bad drubbing, and he 
retreats with shaky and irregular flight. A 
Labrador fisherman informed me that he 
was once looking on when a fish-hawk 
pounced upon a cormorant’s nest. The 
great bird flapped its lazy wings, pecked at 
the enemy, and filled the cliff with its peculiar 
cries. The osprey, however, was the victor, 
and gorged himself with eggs. The 
cormorant moped by its nest, and went no 
more abroad. Three or four days afterwards 
it was dead, and when the fisherman out of 
curiosity climbed the cliff to its nest, he 
| found that the hawk had in the battle torn 
the eyes out of his large adversary. : 


HOW TO BUILD A ROWING PUNT. 


By H. F. Hospen, 


Author of “ The Boy's Own Modet Locomotive,” “Boy's Qun Marine Engine,” etc. ete. 


Vsreen now giveallthe mahogany arubdown | 

with sandpaper, then turn the boat over 
and give two coats of Brunswick black, letting | 
one dry thoroughly before applying the next ; | 
you will require about a quart, costing 2s. | 
When-quite dry turn the punt up again, and | 
paint the inside of bottom with a coat of oil 
colour, using any shade you fancy, a light 
green or French grey looks well, and use 
plenty of white lead in your colour, as it 
wears better, and for that reason it is best to 
mix the paint yourself, as they put as little ; 
lead as possible into that bought ready mixed | 
to save expense. 

Then give all the mahogany a coat of 
varnish, and get the best elastic oak varnish | 
for this ; you will want a quart, costing about | 
3s. 


While this is drying we can be making the 
floor boards or gratings to tread on. | 

These, for the sake of convenience in taking | 
in and out easily, are made in two lengths 
from the 3 by half inch stuff. 

One length is to be forward and the other 


aft, leaving the space immediately ander the 
centre thwart open, as there is no tread 
there. 

These gratings should be made to the shape 


PART III. 


of Fig. 25, with the edge of the outside batten 
just touching the inner corners of the oak 
knees, a space of 1 inch should be left be- 
tween each batten, making four on each side, 
with a centre one cut to a point as shown, 
the forward grating will have to be about 
$ feet 2 inches long, and the after one 4 
eet. 

Three cross bars placed underneath to each 
grating will be found sufficient to hold them 
together firmly, and each batten should be 
secured by the No. 7 one-inch screws I pre- 
viously mentioned. 

The after grating requires an extra fitting 


Fig. 26. 


consisting of two small brackets, BB, Fig. 26, 
which holds the foot bar or stretcher. 

The bar should be of oak, about thirty 
inches long by one and a quarter deep, cut 
from the remains of the oak plank, the side 
brackets or racks are to be cut from deal to 


the shape of c, one inch thick, and one and 
a half deep, by eleven inches long. 

You should cut three slots one inch wide 
and deep to carry the bar as at p, and after 
the edges are chamfered off a little, they can 
be screwed to the outside battens at a con- 
venient distance from the middle seat, by 
three screws, and they are complete. 

The racks may be painted, but keep the 
gratings clean wood, and have them scrubbed 
when required, as they look much better than 
when painted, as that soon gets scratched and 
worn off. 

A pair of short sculls will be required, and 
may be bought at any boatbuilder’s on the 
river or coast; the general price is lés., 
but of course you might get a pair of 
second-hand sculls cheaper. I would not 
| advise you to make them for yourself, as oar- 
| making is quite a trade by itself, and 
requires special tools, such as round soled 
planes, broad gouges, &c., which it would not 
be worth your while to buy, as they are nearly 
useless for general work. 

When ordering the sculls, you should 
mention the distance you require them to be 
from the handle to the rowlock, as all sculls 
are made in proportion according to that 
measurement; this in our case should be 
about one foot ten inches, which will allow 
you to row easily without the handles over- 
lapping, which’ is very inconvenient, and as 
we intend using rowlocks (which are always, 
or nearly always round), while thole pins are 
generally square, you should have that 
portion of the “loom” which is leathered, 
and rests in the rowlock, round also, and not 
half-square as usual. These little things are 
necessary to mention when giving the order, 
as they add considerably to comfort while 
rowing, and do not add to the expense. You 
should now give the entire boat a general 
sandpapering and overhaul, see that you have 
not forgotten anything, get rid of all shavings 
and chips, and then after a thorough dust 
out, apply a second coat of varnish. 

Let that dry quite hard, and then give & 
third and final coat all over, and your punt 
will be complete. 
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You will now have time to sit down and 
admire the result of your hard work and 


perseverance, and if you have been careful in | 


following these simple instructions the punt 
will present a very good appearance, and be 
worth owning. 


And now Shout the total cost. You will 


find that your raw materials have cost about !' 


41. 19s., including the rowlocks and sculls, 


but if you build it with deal only, in place of : 


1 mahogany, you will be able to get it complete 
' for about 3/. 10s. 
In either case you will have a thoroughly 


| 

| serviceable boat, which you could not get 
| built under about 14/. in mahogany, as of 
course the boatbuilder has to charge for time, 

labour, etc. 

! The time you will have to spend on it 
| depends entirely upon your own capability, 
but if you are moderately handy with your 


2 

tools you can get it finished completely in 
three weeks, but that will mean sticking to it. 

The finished boat, Fig. 27, shows the punt 
complete. And now having carried you 
through all the operations necessary in 
building it, I will leave you to the quiet 
enjoyment which you will be sure to derive 
from the use of a boat of your own, built 
with your owl hands, and of which you 
know the entire construction. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEVELOPERS, AND HOW TO USE THEM. 


By R. A. R. BENNETT, B.A, OXON, 


Author of “ Christmas-bores made by Photography,” “ How to start a Boy's Own Postal Photographic Club," ete, ete. 


H Kae subject of this article was suggested | less a great many plates have to be developed 
by a correspondent who was in a photo- | at one time. 


graphic fog himself, and wanted a little 
advice to act as aclearing bath. Thinking 


that there must be many others in various ‘ 
stages of the same complaint, I, therefore, | 


did not negative his proposal, but have pre- 
pared the paper, and hope that the Editor 
will agree to have a print made of it. 

The simplest developer by far is the hydro- 
quinone, but, as many will be debarred from 
using that from various causes, and all do 
not entirely approve of the results obtained 
by it, I will begin with the ordinary pyro- 
gallic acid developer, as given for the use of 
amateurs in most text-books of photography; 
and afterwards I will show how it can be 
improved upon, and the special advantages 
accruing to the modifications suggested. 

In nearly every book written, up to the last 
year or two, you find instructions for mixing 


the developer in two bottles, the pyrogallic | 


acid and bromide of potassium being in one 
bottle, and the alkali (generally ammonia) in 
the other. As good a formula as any other 
is the following :— 


No. I. 
Pyrogallicacid . . . . ... Loz. 
Bromide of ammonium. . . . 600 grs. 
Nitricacid 2. 2. 2... « 20 drops. 
Waterupto. . . * - 6ozs. 


No. II. 
Strongest liquor ammonia (-880) . 
Water (distilled) . . 2. 2. 


Both these will keep for some time, and, when 
required for use, No. I. is diluted in the 
following proportions :— 

No. I., 1 oz.; Water, 19 ozs. 
This will only keep for a few hours, so it-is 
better not to mix so much as 20 ounces un- 


3 drms. 
1 pint 


The plate is removed from the slide in the 
dark-room, and is soaked in water for two 
minutes. It is then put into another bath 
containing the diluted No. I. solution for a 
minute or two. Enough solution must be 
used to flow right over the plate at once, 
directly it is put into the bath, otherwise you 
will have air-bubbles forming on its surface, 
which will spoil it, and the dish is rocked 
gently to prevent the same evil. Two ounces 
of fluid are generally enough to cover the 
plate well, if quarter or half-plate size, and 
more fluid in proportion for the larger sizes. 
A similar quantity of the ammonia solution 
| has now to be added—or this may be done 
| first, before the plate is immersed in the de- 
veloper; in this case it is more economical, 
as one ounce of No. I. (diluted), and one ounce 
of No. II. make up the required two ounces 
for a half-plate. 

The picture will now of course appear ; if it 
is not out in two minutes, more of the am- 
monia solution No. II. must be added to the 
developer. When it is out, and has very 
nearly disa; red again, it is finished. Take 
it out and place it in the alum bath as 
follows :— 

Alum... . 

Water... 
Having been in this for two minutes, it is 
fixed -by placing in solution of hyposulphite 
of soda, viz. :— 

Hypo: Fe Eos 8S 

Water... wes 


It is well washed between the developing and 
the alum bath, and between the alum and 


2 ozs. 
« 10 ozs. 


1 oz. 
4 ozs. 


the hypo bath, and, finally, after fixing, is_ 
washed for haif an hour, in gently running 
water if possible. 


I have not described this method of de- 
velopment at great length, as I want to give 
more particulars when I come to the sulphite 
et soda and pyrogallic acid developer further 


ately the idea has come largely into use 
of mixing the developer in “ten per cent.” 
solutions. This is a very easy method of 
keeping the chémicals in solution ready for 
use, and not binding oneself to any particular 
form of developer, as, by adjusting the pro- 
portions of its various components, any de- 
veloper recommended for a special make of 
plate can be made up. Unfortunately, the 
pyrogallic acid will not keep in solution by 
itself, and, therefore, it has either to be added 
at the last moment (as it dissolves instantly), 
or else some preservative has to be mixed 
with it. The former plan is generally 
very strongly recommended by advanced 
amateurs: for beginners the second plan 
of keeping the pyro in solution is to be 
preferred. The following formule will show 
how to mix the developer in a “ten per 
cent’’ solution :— 


I. Pyro solution. 


Meta-bisulphite of potash . . . . } oz. 
Pyrogallic acid. . 2. . e i 
Make up to 2} ounces with water. 


Il. Bromide solution. 


Bromide of potassium (or ammo- 
nium)... se ee ew 
Water up to 5 ounces. 


III. Ammonia solution, 
Liquor ammonia (880). . . - « 4 
Water . 2. . e wena ae) coc 


The meta-bisulphite of potash is the pre- 
servative chosen to keep the pyrogallic acid, 


$08. 


oz. 
” 
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as it has less injurious effects on the result- 
ing image than most others. 

Now, the developer having been made in 
these three solutions, there is practically 
one minim, or one grain, of each of the com- 
ponents in each ten drops of each solution. 
Consequently, you can combine the solutions 
so as to form any developer given by the 
manufacturers of the brand of plates which 
you prefer. For the formula given by the 
“Tiford” Company with their plates, the 


following will be the amounts required, as | 


you will see if you take the trouble to split it 
up:—40 drops (i.e. 4 grains) of No. I, pyro; 
firty drops (i.e. 5 grains) of No. II, ammonium 
bromide ; fifty drops (i.e. 5 minims) of No. III, 
ammonia solution ; and make up to 2 ounces 
of water—distilled preferably. With a little 
trouble you can easily find out how much of 
each solution you will require to make up 
any formula you like to use. 

On the whole, I should say that, although the 
plain pyrogallic acid and ammonia developer 
gives excellent results when used properly, 
for a beginner it is a good plan to use sodium 
sulphite in the developer. It has many 
advantages; it gives bright, clear pictures, 
with good contrast; density is very easily 
obtained with it; it keeps cne’s fingers 
beautifully clean and unstained; it is con- 
siderably more under control, and it gives no 
fog if properly used. I am aware that many 
workers think it ridiculously strong, and too 
much restrained, and many do not approve 
of the clear shadows which it gives. All the 
same, Ihave recommended it to heaps of dis- 
tressed beginners who had come to grief over 
the ordinary pyro and ammonia developer, 
and, so far as I know, it has proved satis- 
factory in every case. The foregoing developer 
is, of course, a sulphite developer, and has 
many of the advantages obtained by using 
sulphite—some say more than any other 
formula; but for those who do not care about 
working with ten per cent. solutions, but 
would rather have one definite formula given 
them, the following, which is known as Berke- 
ley’s formula, is one of the easiest to work 
with of which I know, and many beginners 
to whom I have given it have been successful 
for the first time on using it. 


Pyrogallic acid . . 1. 2 ee 
Ammonium bromide. . . . 
Sodic sulphite . . . . . . «loz. 
Citricacid . . . . . . . . LS grs. 


Water up to 3 ounces (fluid). 


» doz 
- 150 grs. 


Dissolve the sodie sulphite and the citric 
acid in about an ounce and a half of hot 
water, and pour the solution over the pyro- 
gallic acid and ammonium bromide, which 
will dissolve at once. I may remark paren- 
thetically that 150 grains is 2 drachms 1 
seruple and 10 grains-—this is to save any 
boy who endeavours to reckon it up, from 
having brain fever resulting from the pro- 
cess! All the ingredients having been dis- 
solved, the solution is made up to 3 ounces 
with more water. 

When using this developer, we pour two 
drachms out of this bottle into a 2-ounce mea- 
sure and fill up the measure with water. The 
plate is taken out of the dark slide and placed 
in a dish of water for a few minutes, to soak 
the film. It is now taken out and placed in 
another dish in the developer, or the wa‘er 
poured off and the developer poured on. We 
now require an alkali to start the develop- 
ment. Before beginning, a solution of am- 
monia is made by diluting two parts of strong 
“-830"" ammonia with one part of distilled 
water. Five drops of this are placed in a 
cup, and the developer poured off the plate 
into the cup to mix, and then returned to the 
dish. We wait for two minutes to see if any- 
thing happens, and if nothing does, we drop 


five more drops into the cup, and mix again 
as before. This process is continued until 
the picture appears, after which no more 
ammonia need be added, unless the amount 
in it is not sufficient to bring out all the 
details. The picture will probably come out 
gradually very distinct, and then fade away 
again. When it has nearly gone, we lift the 
plate out of the dish, and look through it at 
the red light. If it is hardly possible to see 
through the densest parts, and only dimly 
through the light parts, that will be a good 
dense negative when it comes to be fixed. When 
it has got to this stage we pour water over it 
to stop the development, and then place it in 
the alum bath for two minutes, wash and fix, 
as directed for the other developer. The 
result ought to be a negative of a perfectly 
black colour, with plenty of contrast between 
the “high lights,” which should be* very 
dense, and the shadows, which should be 
nearly clear glass. 

This developer is one which I strongly re- 
commend those who are just beginning and are 
not pleased with the results of their work, and 
those who have altogether come to grief, to 
try, as it is very simple to work with, and 
gives extremely good results if properly man- 
aged. It will work with any brand of plates 
I should imagine. I have used it with Fry's, 
“ Tlford,”’ Thomas's, Mawson and Swan’s 
“ Castle,” and other brands, and with various 
brands of films, and it works well with all of 
them. 

There are two things to be provided against 
in development, (1) over-exposure, (2) under- 
exposure. In the former case, if the picture 
comes out too quickly, thus showing probable 
over-exposure, you should dilute the developer 
with a little water, and you can add about 
3 drops of a strong solution of bromide of 
potassium, which will restrain its ardour. 
In the latter case the remedy is not so easy, 
and very little can be done, but if the details 
of the picture ‘hang back,’’ and will not 
appear, more ammonia must be added, until 
they are fairly out. The development must 
not be hurried too much, however, or the 
picture will be involved in fog. One little 
“dodge is well worth mentioning; while 
the details are struggling out, they can be 
helped along by breathing on the parts of 
the negative where least appear. The reason 
for the assistance given by this is “not quite 
clear,” but of the fact that it docs help there 
is ‘“‘no manner of doubt whatever.” It is 
probably owing to the warmth of the breath, 
which, heating the plate, and so the developer, 
causes the latter to act more briskly on those 
places; the difference between a plate which 
has not been breathed on, and one developed 
under similar circumstances which has been 
breathed on, is very marked; the detail in 
the latter case being much more visible than 
in the former. 

I have given a long account of the method 
of proceeding with this developer, as I find 
it is almost universally accepted by the be- 
ginner, though I am not prepared to say that 
for some purposes (instantaneous work espe- 
cially) it is not advisable to omit the sulphite, 
which slows the development a good deal, so 
that in a developer containing this an ample 
exposure should always be given if possible. 
But let us now turn our attention to the 
hydroquinone developer, which has been 
recently coming so largely into use. and wh ch 
in its own way, and used for its own speciel 
purposes, is ahead of any other. Many 
people, however, think that the shadows 
given by it are too clear, and are the cause of 
too strong contrasts in the print. For lantern 
slides, however, this is a great advantage, 
and accordingly the hydroquinone developer 
is very largely used for them. 

You can buy the hydroquinone from many 
dealers in photographie chemicals. If you 


cannot get it in your vicinity, it is easily got 
from a Loudon dealer by post, as a little goes 
along way. The cheapest place at which to 
get it is probably from Mr. Jonathan Fallow- 
field, 146, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
It is a white, crystalline substance, and dis- 
solves pretty readily in hot water. To make 
the developer, mix up the following and put 
it into a bottle labelled “ No. 1.” 


Hydroquinone. . . . . «. ~ ~ 160 67s. 
Sodium sulphite . . . . . . . ozs. 
Citricacid . . 2. 2 w]e CO gre. 
Potassium bromide . . . . . . 40 grs. 
Waterupto .., . 20 ozs. 


Dissolve the sodium sulphite and the 
hydroquinone in about 10 ounces of hot 
water; add the citric acid and, when that is dis- 
solved, the potassium bromide. When all are 
dissolved, make up the solution to 20 ounces. 

In another bottle put 160 grains of sodium 
hydrate (caustic soda) and 20 ounces of hot 
water. When this is dissolved label this 
bottle No. 2. 

Now when developing, all you have to do is 
to mix equal parts cf the solutions out of both 
bottles to make the devcloper, and begin 
straight away. It will thus be seen that the 
mixing is s:mplicity itself. Having mixed the 
developer, the plate can be soaked for two 
minutes, and then placed in it, or put into it 
at once withous soaking. Messrs. Thomas 
& Co. advise the latter plan with thejr dry- 

lates, but in this case you must be sure to 

ave plenty of mixed developer to flow over 
the plate at once when it is placed in it, or 
air-bubbles will be formed, which will cause 
unsightly spots on the negative. Keep a 
camel’s-hair brush in readiness to brush 
rapidly over the surface, if any air-bubbles 
show signs of appearing. You may abolish 
the alum bath with this developer, as no 
frilling will occur with it, or you may use 
the alum bath after fixing, if you prefer to 
use it. It should not be used before, or it 
may cause markings on the negative. 

There are one or two ways in which this 
developer should be adjusted to suit the time 
of development, and the subject, exposure, etc. 
For example, in hot weather, if the developer 
is mixed at its full strength, it sometimes 
causes fog. It is therefore preferable to 
dilute the mixed developer with an equal 
quantity of water in hot weather, and to add 
an extra 8 or 4 grains of bromide of potas- 
sium to every ounce of developer. This 
serves to keep back too rapid development, 
and to make the shadows clear. Now, sup- 
posing the plate has been over-exposed, the 
developer should be adjusted to suit it, by 
using it diluted as above to begin with, and 
when the sky and the high lights have come 
out properly, and become sufficiently dense. 
we go back to the strong solution (of equal 
parts No. 1 and No. 2) for the st of the 
development. This has the effect of bring- 
ing out the over-exposed parts of the negative 
with their proper density, and yet forcing out 
the details, which require a stronger solution. 
By thus adjusting the developer, you can mix 
it to suit all the various conditions under 
which the plate has been exposed, and, as it 
gives a great deal of “latitude” (i.e. power 
of compensation for over, or under-exposure), 
it is a very good developer, not only for nega- 
tives, but for bromide papers, lantern slides, 
etc., etc. 

It seems a pity to conclude my article 
without reference to the other developer 
which is very widely used. and liked by many 
amateurs, viz. the ferrous oxalate developcr. 
For this I gave a formula in the article on 
“ Christmas-boxes made by Photography ” in 
the January part, No. 622, but here is another 
on@ which may be tried, and may, perhaps, 
suit the reader better than the one there 
given. 
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No. 1. 
Neutral oxalate of potash . . 6 ozs. 
Potassium bromide. . . . . 20 grs. 
Waterupto. .. . . . . 20 fluid ozs. 
No. 2. 
Protosulphate of iron. . . . 8 ozs. 
Sulphuric acid . . » . . 3drm. 
Waterto . . . . . . . . 20 fluid ozs. 


When about to develop, pour one ounce of 
No. 2 into a cup containing 3 ounces of No. 1 
never the reverse, or you will come utterly to 
grief! Development with this bright red 
solution is performed exactly as in the other 
cases. When the plate is over-exposed, add 
a little more of a strong soiution of bromide 
of potassium ; if under-exposed, a little more 
iron solution (No. 2) may bring out more 
detail, but it does not have much effect if the 
picture is much under-exposed. In fact, the 
great fault of this developer is want of lati- 
tude, and though great things can be done 


with it when the correct exposure is given, if 
much error is made in either direction, the 
result will very likely be unsatisfactory. 
This developer also answers well for bromide 
paper, lantern slides, etc., the tone given by 
it being an engraving black. 

I have now mentioned the three most pro- 
minent developers in use at the present time, 
viz. pyrogallic acid, iron, and hydroqui- 
none. It seems likely that future researches 
will end in something superior turning up, 
the latest bid for popular favour being the 
recently introduced cikonogen, but I should 
recommend beginners to stick to the old and 
well-tried ones, and not to venture too far 
afield until they have been successful with 
these. 

I have supposed in this article that my 
reader knows something about the process he 
is undertaking, and if he has not yet tried his 
“"prentice hand,”’ he must get up the primary 
facts from one of the multitudinous manuals 
which have lately been poured forth in such 
profusion. 


CHESS, 


Problem No, 260. 
By A. E. Watsox. 


Wik, THIET picces, 


White to play, and mate in two (2) moves. 


Soxvrions, 


Prosiem No. 246.—1, Kt- B 7, any move. 
2, Q or Kt mates accordingly. Solved by 
W. T. Hurley. 

Proptem No. 247.—1, KtxP, KxR. 2, 
P—Q4 (ch.), any. 3, R, B, or P queens — 


mate. In ithe international notation :—1, O 
c7,.Kc5. 2, P d4%, M dd. 3,.M bd or c6 ©. 
Or 1,—.Nb6. 2Md5e Md5. 3.0 06-5, 


Proprest No. 248.—1, Kt—K 3, P—Q 7. 
2. Kt-Q 5, P—Q 8= Q or Kt, ete. 3, Kt 
B 7 (ch.), K—Kt a 4, P—R7 (ch.), K— 


ei 78,pP 8 Q (ch.), K—Q 2. thee. 
K 9 (ch.), K—Q3._7,Q-K6mate. If 1, 
K—Kt sq. 2,P—R7 (ch.), K—B sq. 3,P— | 
R 8=Q (ch), K—Q2. 4, Q-K 4. P-Q7 
Kt—B 5, P—Q 8=Q. 6, Q—K 7 (ch), | 
K—B sq. 7,Q—QB7 mate. If 2,—, K— 
Kt sq. 3, P—R 7 (ch.), K—B sq. 4. P— | 


R8=Q (ch.), K-Q2. 5, Q—B6 (ch.), K— 
Qsq. 6, Q—B7 (ch)., K—K sq. 7, Q—-K7 


mate. J. D. M. will notice that 1, Kt—B 3 
will not succeed. 
Prosiem No. 249.—1. Q—R 7, K —R 4 (or 


a). 2, Q—R7 (ch.), K-Kt 5. 3, Q—R 8, 
any. 4,Q mates at K 4 or R 3 accordingly. 
(a) P—B5. 2,Q—K 7 (ch.), K-R4. 3,Q 


—Q RT (ch.), K--Kt 5. 
Solved by W. T. Hurley. 
Prostem No. 250.—1, B--R sq., Bx B (or 


4, Q—R 3 mate. 


a). 2,Kt—Kt 4,B—B3 (ord). 3, Kt -Q3 
(ch.), K-Q 4. 4, P—K4 mate. (6) B—Kt 
7. 3. P—K 4, BxP. 4, Kt- B 4 mate. 
(a) Bx Kt. 2, B—B6, Bx P. 3, B—Kt 7, 
B moves. 4, Kt mates. Solved by J. D. 
Tucker. 


Prosiem No, 251.—1, Kt— Kt 3, P x Kt (or 


a, b,c, d). 2, Q—B 3, P—B 5 (if P—B 4, 
Q—K 38 (ch. } and mate at K 6). 3, P—Q 3, 
K—B 4. Q—R 5 mate. (a) P—Kt 7. 
2, Q—K sq. nek B5. 3, Q—R4 (ch), 
K—B6G. 4, Kt—Qé mate. (b) P—B5. 2, 
Q—K 2 (ch.), K—B 4. 3, QRS (ch.), K— 
K 5. 4, Kt--B5 mate. (c) P—R5, 2, Kt 
—Q4, P—B5. 3, Q---Q Kt sq. or R 3. and 
4, Q—B 5 mate. (d) P--B 4. 2, Q—B 3, 
P—B 5. 3,KtxBP,any. 4,Q—R5 mate. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


A, W. ©. (Kirkville, Mo.).—Your little book, 
 Caisna’s Ghost,” contains spme clever and some very 
inferior problems On page 61 you find fault with 
Philidor'’s statements, but it you who are at fault, 
Your greatest absurdity is on paxe 54 :-—"'On reaching 
tie eighth row or rank, a Pawn can claim any other 
qece, generally a Queen, thongh it may be more 
uivantageous in some cases to call for a Rook, 
Bishop, or Knight. Promotion may be refused, in 
which case the Pawn is callel a dummy. The an- 
exed mute in one move by the late J. H. Zukertort, 
{sa goal ilustention of | Queening the Pawn : * 
White, K—K Kt 5, R-K B7, Kt—K kt 6 Kt7; 


Black, KK 12, "It depends on a liberal construction 
of the rule, ‘On reaching the eighth rank, the Pawn 
can claim any piece.” P claims black 8." No good 
book gives such rules You forget that White plays 


with the white men, and has no power over the black 
men, It is a mate in four moves, beginning either K— 
B6, or R--B8 or to any of the seventh squares, or Kt— 
K 5 (eight solutions), “It is best to balance the forces, 
and not allow a “dummy” or a second white or black 
Queen, etc., but. promote the Pawn whenever it ean be 
promoted to any of the seven officers, and let it remain 
a Pawn when all the eight officers are on the board, in 
which latter ease it cannot afterwards be promoted. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


OUR SCHOOL BAND. 
By STANLEY Hot. 


Ir was the new music-master who started the idca, 
He arrived at the beginning of one term with an 
immense string double-bass and a violin which was 
supposed to bear somebody's name in the interior and, 
consequently, to be worth a hundred guineas, This 
proposition to organise a School Band did not at fret 
meet with much encouragement, but, eventually, 60 

zealously did he advance his views, that, several boys 
having expressed their readiness’ to purchase the 
necessary instruments, the Head Master guve ws 
sanction, and active steps were taken. What excite- 
ment reigned when one evening the “bandmaster 

ax he loved to call himself—arrived from Londor, with 
such an array of instruments us would have mole 
‘ pawnbroker's mouth water. We had discovered by 
this time that he could not only play every instrument 
under the sun, “sackbut, pealtery, dulcimer, and all 


, other kinds of musick,” but also that the instrument 


on which he excelled all others was undoubtediy “his 
own trumpet.” As we listened to his past experiences, 
“more and more the wonder grew,” and we douvted 
not that before long we should, under his instruction, 
eclipse ull the military bands in the neighbourhood. 

The first thing to do was to learn to blow our instru- 
ments. We all accordingly, at noon the next day, 
assembled in a class-room, which happened to be 
located near the kitchen. Soon such sounds issued as 
filled those who heard them with deep horror. The 
cook, startled, nearly fell into the fire, and the maid- 
servants pause in their work in astonishment and 
then fled in dismay. The school matron, on learning 
that this performance was to be repeated every day ut 
the critical hour when dinner was being prepared, 
became the staunch enemy of the band from thenc 
forth, and waged continual war with its originator. 
Une evening, on entering the music-room in the dark, 
she accidenta'ly knocked down the wonderful violin— 
which had been carelessly left about—and fell on it. 
Poor violin! It was patched up as well as possible, 
and on its reappearance eomewhat resembled a picce of 
neient pottery from Dr. Schiliemann’s collection at the: 
South Kensington Museum. The mishap, however, 
was supposed to have improved its tone. Then why 
does not some enterprising musical firm smash up all 
its new violins, glue the pieces together, and sell the 
instruments at advanged priccs ? 

We set our hearts oh being able to play the Nationad 
Anthem within eight days, and the feat was accom- 
plished, though I doubt if Her Majesty would have 
felt very much flattered had she heard it. Clarionets 
in untutored lips are apt to squeak at unexpected 
momenta, and what with the ‘granting of the bom- 
bardon, and the whining of the violins, it seemed some- 
what as if a whole farm-yard of animals had been let 
loose amongst us. 

Day after day, with the enthusiasm still fresh upom 
us, we met in our playtime to practise. The boy who 
plaved the hombardon was short of stature, and almost. 
buried by his instrument; but he persevered. The 
two Homers were perhaps more ornamental than 
useful. One played the clarionet, but never, I believe, 
got beyond the single notes required for the second 
and third beats of the bar in the bass of a waltz, The 
other played the cornet—and the fool The two Easts. 
divided their instruments in a similar manner with a 
similar result. To do the Homers justice, they did 
give the band a cheerful appearance, for they were in 
a chronic state of merriment, always happy, always 
smiling, especially when anything went wrong. They 
were, in fact, a veritable Mark Tapley split into two. 
Ricketty was a rackety kind of a lad in continual 
trouble with our instructor, What he purchased a. 
clarionet for no one could make out. He never played 
it by any chance, but used tu sit on the edge of a desk 
the whole time. swinging his legs and indulging in a 
spirited dialogue with the bandmaster. I'm afraid he 
rather enjoyal it; he certainly always got the last 
worl, Eventually, his instrument having been left. 
about, and used by somebody as a poker, he retired. 
from the band. White was another lazy boy. Instead 
of practising his own instrument he was always 
borrowing one of the cornets at critical moments and. 
treating us to the first line of the * Lost Chord.” The 
trombone worked away so earnestly, aud the nerves of 
the band were so upset in consequence, that he Lad to. 
be shut up in a cupboard by himself, But there were 
many who really worked hard, and one or two masters 
took an active interest in the whole thing, 80 tLat the 
first public performance ou Easter Monday (six weeks 
after starting) was anticipated with great excite- 
ment. 

‘The eventful evening arrived. The schoolroom was 
cleared of desks, a platform erected, and a cheerful 
andience of frieuds, including many old boys, gather -d 
together for the entertainment. Tle band opened with 
the Mareh in C,” and really, all things considered,. 
yerformed it very creditably. Ricketty’s clarionet, of 
corse, gave a lond squeak in the fourth bar, whic’ 
sent the Homers into fits of langhter and incay a2: 
them from blowing for the rest of the piece. and East 
Junior lost his place, and foundered helplessly till he 
found it in the closing chord, But these were minor 
difficulties, and when, at the end of the programme, 
“Cherry Ripe" was given by the full band, followed 
by the Nationa) Anthem, the audience rose en masse 
and cheered enthusiastically, and the band Legan to 
grow conceited. 
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The fame of our band spread abroad, and we were 
asked to go up to a large infirmary near“and give an 
entertainment to the inmates.. We jumped at the idea, 
and, on the evening fixed, sallied forth with our instru- 
ments, The gatekeeper had evidently not been in- 
formed of the eveut, for he gazed with astonishment at 
the long procession, but when the bandmaster brought 
up the rear with the bombardon (a buge brass instru- 
ment that coils round the body) his feelings grew too 
much for him, and, interposing his body in the gate- 
way, he exclaimed, “ Now then, out of this! we don't 
*ave no German Bands in ‘ere.” The roars of laughter 
which followed showed the man his mistake, but the 
band was no use for the rest of that evening. 

During the summer term an immense bazaar for the 
restoration of the Parish Ohurch claimed our aid, and 
our mission was to play in a large tent while afternoon 
tea was served. In the “ Marche des Troubadours" we 
were all spreal out to a great length over a narrow 
platform, with the consequence that the two ends were 
neither in time nor tune with each other. The cornet 
too, on this occasion distinguished themselves greatl, 
They played something certainly, but it was uot the 
“ Marche des Troubadours.” 

‘The next winter, under new management, the band 
atill flourished, aud we wore aske | to illustrate a lecture 
on the Colonies with som? music. The hall was 
crammed to overflowing, anil we opened with “ Three 
Jolly Blacksmiths,” thouzh what this had to do with 
Canada I don't quite kuov. A local doctor irreverently 
told us afterwards that the crush was so great that ho 
could not get inside the hall, but that after the first 
few bars had issued from the open doors “the vestibule 
‘was filled with people fleeing for their lives.” 

But now the band begun to show signs of decay, or, 
rather, there sprang forth from the parent a child 
which bids fatr to be more healthy and long-lived than 
its progenitor. We found by experience that a military 
band was too loud and unwieldy for such purposes.as wo 
required it, and, consequently, the orchestral part of the 
band gradually came more and more into prominence, 
and eventually gave some really capital performances by 
itself. It proved very useful too for the accompaniment 
of songs and choruses for the School Concerts. 

But the farewell appearance of the full band deserves 
paragraph to itself. Do not all our readers remember 
‘Whit Monday (or, rather, Wet Monday). 1889? Such 
a storm of wind and rain ragel che whole of that day 
as rendered it impossible to hold te Athletic Sports 
which had been fixed for that dave. Accordingly we, 
and friends, gathered together in the schoolroom in the 
afternoon to witness a display of gymnastics, an the 
band volunteered its services. After some littie delay, 
cocupied in arranging musio stands and tuning up, 
they commence The au'lience Sat, gloomy and silent, 
then {t smiled, and finally burst into roars of merri- 
tment, and the day was saved! What could the band 
be playing? Nobody coull make out, though their 
eepertoire was well known (too well, alas!). Was it 
that wonderful Farewell Symphony of Haydn's which 
Mr. Gwyllym Crowe gives is at the Promenade Concerts 
‘where the performers one by one leave off playing, blow 
out their candles, and depart with their instruments, 
¢ill only one performer is left; and he, after a melan- 
choly solo, in his turn vanishes, leaving the conductor 
absently beating time to empty chairs? It seemed 
remarkably like it, for the boys, one after another, let 
their instruments drop useless by their sides, and gazed 
with a smile of amused compassion at those who still 
strugglodon. And hero must be recorded adeed worthy 
of ranking only with that of Horatius, “who kept the 
hridge in the brave days of old.” The two masters, who 
playel the alto and tenor clurionets respectively (a 
charming combination when heard alone), stuck to 
their parts to the bitter end, though they had the last 
half of the piece all to themselves. The round of 
applause and congratulations which greeted the con- 
clusion of their perforirynce must ring in their ears 
even now. And @Still is the sfory told, How Mr. (two 
aillables) saved the bani, In the brave days of old.” 
Upon inquiry we learned that there had been some 
doubt among the members of the band as to the piece 
eelectel for performance, 80 that while the violins had 
been striving against odds to give an expressive 
cendering to the march “ Hoch Hapsburg,” the trom- 
bone was playing the bass of a waltz, and the saxhorns 
were doing their best with a selection from the 
~ Mikado.” 

“The old order changeth and giveth place to new,” 
anluow no more do the ancient walls of our school- 
room resound with the cheerful grunts of the bom- 
Dindon, or the merry piping of the dageolet, and the 
only thing to remind us of the glories of the past is a 
photograph of the band, with Instruments, which was 
taken after their first public performance, and which 
still hangs on the walls of the reading-room. I, how- 
ever, was paying a visit a few days ago to the “ Bognor 
Home for Boys"—a branch of the Jersey Home for 
Working Lads (Stamford Street, London, 8.5.)—in 
which our ‘School is much interested, when one morn- 
ing I heard those fearful soands I remembered 80 well 
in the past, the indiscriminate blowing of brazen and 
reedy instrumats, proceeding froma room in the base- 
ment. I rushed to the spot to discover the cause when, 
fo and behold, there stood our old friend the bombardon, 
being performed on by @ boy some ten years old; and 
it suddenly recurred to me that some of onr instruments 
hai been transferred to Bognor when our band had 
ceased to be. 

‘Then it was that I resolvel to throw myself upon the 
mercy of the Editor of the B, 0. P., to call back to 
memory the sweet music of the past, and at the same 
time to ask forgiveness of those who should here find 
their performances uuexpectedly recorded. 


Correspondence: - 


Set or Votcmes.—L. H. Wilson, of 28 Claribel Street, 
‘Liverpool, has a complete set of the B, VU. P. volumes, 
which he is anxious to dispose of either together or 
separately. 

STANLEY (J. B. Taylor).—The version we gave is the 
correct one, and is authoritative ; the one you men- 
tion is a mere travesty and incorrect in cach 
particular, 


Sats (W. Bernard).—If you wish to tan your sails, 
boil them in the coffeé grounds: if you want the 
colour to last, drop into the solution about half an 
ounce of catechu. Asa rule people who tan the sails 
oftheir models are sorry for it afterwards. 


Apnica (W. Murray).—You might try the Royal Niger 
Company, whose address is Victoria Embankment, 
but as to the West Coast generally we should say 
“Don’t.” 


H. Tromas.—l. The articles on the “ Boy's Own Loco- 
motive” are ouf of print, but they have been reprinted 
in “Indoor Games” 2. The “ sparks" used for drill- 
ing glass are fragments of “boort” or common 
diamond. 


W. T. Hattrax.—The best way {s to get Cascell's 
“Popular Educator” or Ward & Lock's * Universal 
Instructor,” or some sich book, and work at the 
articles. Being written for self-Instruction they are 
generally clearer than the ordinary books, and will 
take you up to a certain point with little difficulty. 
Try the catalogue of your nearest Free Library. 


Sramps (Collector).—The identification of your stamps 
is of no interest except to yourself, 80 please do not 
send any more. No. 1 is the Austrian with the Mer- 
cury's head ; No. 2 is an old Belgian, and the portrait 
is that of Leopold I.; No. 3 is a Danish local parcels 
stamp ; No. 6 is older than No. 4; and No. 6 isa 
reprint, but it is worth keeping. 


MERCHANTMAN.—We understand that the largest sail- 
ing ship in the world at the time of writing is the 
France, built by Messrs. Henderson, of Partick, ani 
launched on September 12, 1890. She is 360 feet long, 
48 feet 9 inches wide, and 30 feet deep; her gross 
tonnage being 3,750. She hns five masts, four square- 
rigged and the fifth fore-and-aft. Her mainyurd is 
82 feet long, topsail yard 77 feet, topgallant yanl 
64 fect, royal yard 47 feet, and her bowsprit is 50 feet. 
She sets about 49,000 square feet of canvas; and she 
is wire rigged. 


Swnotxa (Beadnell)—At most of the public baths 
there are swimming instructors who give a course of 
Jeseons for about ten shillings ora guinea at the most. 

Buacx Face (E. H. Gilbert).—The usual method of 
blacking faces for nigger entertainments is to use 
burnt cork. If the cork will uot stick well of itself, 


use a little sugared wate: 


You may prot 


MODELS (Speedwell and J. Hibberd).—1. Model blocks, 
cleats, pulleys, and sundries can be had by post fron 
Stevens, Model Dockyard, Aldgate, E.c.,and also fron 
Bateman, Model Dockyard, Fleet Street, Ec. 2. T: 
is unusual to make a boat so large gut of one piece of 
Wood, it being better to tut her out in‘two halves, oc: 
vuild her up in bread-and-butter fashion. You could 
get the wood at Cubitt's, in Gray's Inn Road. 


W. Wirrk—Tinfoil is not paper, but thin shect lead 
aud thus your diffculties vanish, Yon can buy 
complete set of solderi.g tools with instructions and _ 
materials for about eighteenpence at Melhuish’s, iu 
Fetter Lane. You couthl have them sent by parcels 
post ; but nearly all ironmongers sell them. ~ 


Soapy.—The author knew nothing of your family and 
simply took the name from an old ‘Aimy List. © 


e 

AsTRoN.—There are occasional examinations for calcu- 
lators in the observatories, Write to Secretary. Civil 
Service Commissioners, for pgrticulars concerning the 
entrance fee, etc, 


J. Purtir.—At your age the navy offers better prospects. 
than the army ; but you would have to joina 
ing ship to begin with. Write for particulars 
Commanding Officer, HMS, St. Vincent, FP 


For Fen skates apply for catalogue to 
Iph & Son, St. Ives, Hunts, 
1x. —Had you looked at our back yolumes 


savel you writing, Allyour suggestions! 


na icipyged. We have hail coloured pilates 
1 reams of the Sovereigns of England, 
1 and bishoprics, colleges, ete. ete. 
anid Ssue them again, = 


W. G. WGg.—Very useful lathes are sold by Mellinisn: 
& Co, of Fetter Li who will send you thelr Gata 
ie post free if you write to them, 


AQqua.—To coat the canoe with indiarubber 
expensive to begin with, and ft would cost more 
keep in condition. There is no doubt it would be af’ 


improvement, but it is doubtful if it would be worth 
the money. 


Y¥ves.—1. There are bird whistles sold at the gup- 
maker's, and also procurable at the Stores. 2. It 
not usual for the birds to sing in the autumn, but 
depends very much on climate and temperature 
8. When ants’ eggs are mentioned, those prepared for 
the purpose are meant. They are now sold at most 
seed shops. 


Vet.—Write for prospectus to the Secretary, Roral! 
Veterinary College, Great College Street, Sansden 
Town, N.W. 
You should not have copied thespEipeneiie 

artist's permission, and you Will @xEBtS a= Al 

The artist retains ‘the ee 


Lave nothing to do with it, 


“ Don't know you!” 
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THE COCK HOUSE AT FELLSGARTH, 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By Tatsor Barnes Reep, 


Author of “ My Friend Smith,” “ Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,” “ Sir Ludar,” ete, 


CHAPTER VI.—ROLLITT. 


Dotuitt of Wakefield’s was a standing mystery at Fellsgarth. 

Though he had been three years at the school, and worked 
his way up from the junior form to one of the first six, no one 
knew him. He had no friends and did not want any. He rarely 


[The branch yielded and went under with his weight.” 
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spoke when not obliged to do so; and 
when he did, he said either what was 
unexpected or disagreeable. He scarcely 
ever played in the matches, but when he 
did he played tremendously. Although 
a classic, he was addicted to scientific 
research and long country walks. His 
study was a spectacle for untidiness and 
grime. He abjured his privilege of hav- 
ing a fag. No one dared to take liberties 
with him, for he had an arm like an oak 
branch, and a back as broad as the door. 

All sorts of queer stories were afloat 
about him. It was generally whispered 
that his father was a common workman, 
and that the son was being kept at school 
by charity. Any reference to his poverty 
was the one way of exciting Rollitt. But 
it was too risky an amusement to be 
popular. 

His absence of mind, however, was his 
great enemy at school. Of him the story 


was current that once in the Fourth, when | 


summoned to the front to call over the 
register, he called his own name among 
the rest, and receiving no reply, looked 
to his place, and seeing the desk vacant, 
marked Rollitt down as absent. Another 
time, having gone to his room after morn- 
ing school to change into his flannels for 
cricket, he had gone to bed by mistake, 
and slept soundly till call-bell next morn- 
ing. ‘Have you heard Rollitt’s last?” 
came to be the common way of prefacing 
any unlikely story at Fellsgarth; and 
what with fact and fiction, the hero had 
come to be quite a mythical celebrity at 
Fellsgarth. 

His thrift was another of his charac- 
teristics. He had never been seen to 
speud a penny, unless it was to save two- 
pence. If fellows had dared, they would 
have liked now and then to pay his sub- 
scription to the clubs; or even hand on 
an old pair of cricket shoes or part of the 
contents of a hamper for his benefit. 
But woe betide them if they ever tried it! 
The only extravagance he had ever been 
known to commit was some months ago, 
when he bought a book of trout-flies, 
which rumour said must have cost him 
as much as an ordinary classic’s pocket- 
money for a whole term. 

To an impressionable youth like 
Fisher 11 it was only natural that Rollitt 
should be an object of awe. Fora day or 
two after his arrival, when the stories he 
had heard were fresh in his memory, the 
junior was wont to change his walk to a 
tip-toe as he passed the queer boy’s door. 
If ever he met him face to face he started 
and quaked like one who has encountered 
a ghost or a burglar. After a week this 
excess of deference toned down. Finding 
that Rollitt neither hurt nor heeded him, 
he abandoned his fears, and, instead of 
running away, stood and stared at his 
man, as if, by keeping his eye hard on 
him, he could discover his mystery. 

It was two or three days after Elections 
that Fisher 1, having discovered by the 
absence of everybody from their ordinary 
haunts that it was a half-holiday, took it 
into his head to explore a little way down 
the Shargle Valley. He believed the 
other fellows had gone up; and he 
thought it a little unfriendly that they 
should have left him in the lurch. 

He was not particularly fond of woods, 
unless there were nuts in them; or of 
rivers, unless there were stones on the 
banks to shy in. Still, it seemed to be 


half-holiday form at Fellsgarth to go 
down valleys, so he went, quite indiffer- 
ent to the beauties of nature, and equally 
andere as to where his walk brought 
him. 

A mile below Fellsgarth, as everybody 
knows, the Shargle tumbles wildly into 
the Shayle, with a great fuss of rapids 
and cataracts and “ narrows ”’ to celebrate 
the fact; and a mile further, the united 
streams flow tamely out among reeds and 
gravel islands into Hawkswater. 

Fisher 1 had nearly reached the junc- 
tion, and was proceeding to speculate on 
the possibility of picking his way among 
the stones towards the lake, when he 
caught sight of a boat in the -niddle of 
the rapid stream. It was tied somewhat 
carelessly to the overhanging branch of a 
tree, which bent and creaked with every 
lurch of the boat in the passing rapids. 
Standing in the stern, as unconcerned as 
if he was on an island in a duck-pond, 
was Rollitt with his fishing-rod, casting 
diligently into the troubled waters. ~~ 

For the first time the junior enjoyed an 
uninterrupted view of the object of his 
curiosity. He found it hard to recognise 
at first in the eager, sportsmanlike figure, 
with his animated face, the big shamb- 
ling fellow whom he had s0 often eyed 
askance in the passages at Wakefield's. 
But there was no mistaking the shabby 
clothes, the powerful arms, the broad, 
square baek. Rollitt the sportsman was 
another creature from Rollitt the classic, 
and Fisher 1 was critic enough to see 
that the advantage was with the former. 

There was no chance of being detected. 
Rollitt was far too busy to heed anything 
but the six-pounder that struggled and 
plunged and tore away with his line to the 
end of the reel. Had all Fellsgarth stood 
congregated on the banks he would never 
have noticed them. 

Ah! he was beginning to wind in now, 
gingerly and artfully, and the fish, sulking 
desperately among the stones, was be- 
ginning to find his master. It was a keen 
battle between those two. Now the cap- 
tive would dive behind a rock and force 
the line out a yard or two; now the captor 
would coax it on from one hiding-place to 
the next and by a cunning flank move- 
ment cut off its retreat. Then, yielding 
little by little, the fish would feign sur- 
render, till just as it seemed within reach, 
twang would go the line and the rod bend 
almost double beneath the sudden plunge. 
Then the patient work would begin again. 
The man's temper was more than a match 
for that of the victim, and, exhausted and 
despondent, the fish would, sooner or later, 
have to submit to the inexorable. 

How long it might have gone on Fisher 
could never tell. For once, when victory 
seemed on the point of declaring for the 
angler and the shining fins of the fish 
floundered despairingly almost within his 
reach, a downward dash nearly wrenched 
the rod from his hands and sent him 
sprawling on tothe thwarts. The sudden 
lurch of the boat was too much for the ill- 
tied rope, and to Fisher’s horror the noose 
gave way and sent boat and fisherman 
spinning down the rapids at five miles an 
hour. 

Rollitt either did not notice the accident 
or was too engrossed to heed it. He still 
had his fish, though as far off as before, 
and once more the tedious task of coaxing 
him out of his tantrums was to begin over 


again. It was useless to shout. Th 
roar of the water among the stones above 
and over the rocks below was deafening 
and Fisher’s piping voice could neve 
make itself heard above it. He tried i 
throw a stone, but its little splash was le: 
in the hurly-burly of the rapids. It wa 
hopeless to expect that Rollitt would se 
him. He had no eyes but for his rod. 

The last glimpse Fisher m caught o 
him as the boat, side-on, swirled roun 
the turn towards the falls below, he wa 
standing on the seat, craning his neck fo 
a glimpse of his prize, and winding in gin 
gerly on the ree] as he did so. Thenb 
disappeared. 

With a groan of panic the small bo 
started to follow. The boulders were li 
and rough, and it was hard work to goa 
ordinary rate, still more to run. Happil: 
however, after a few steps he stumble 
upon a path which, though it seemed t 
lead from the river, would take him, b 
calculated, back to it above the falls ¢ 
the end of the bend in which the boat wa: 
It was a tolerable path, and Fisher | 
never got over ground so fast before c 
after. A few seconds brought him out « 
the wood on to the river bank, where th 
stream, deepening and hushing, gathei 
itself for its great leap over the falls. 

Had the boat already passed, and ws 
he too late? No; there it came, sidlin 
along on the swift waters, the angler sti 
at his post, leaning over with his landin; 
net, within reach at last of his hard-earne 
prize. What could Fisher m do? Ti 
stream was fairly narrow, and the boa 
sweeping round the bend, was, if am 
thing, nearer the other side where tl 
banks were high. His one chance was' 
attract the angler’s attention. Had th. 
angler been any one but Rollitt, it mig! 
have been easy. 

Arming himself with a handful of stone 
Fisher 11 waited till the boat came withi 
a few yards. Then with a great shout! 
flung with all his might at the boat. 

The sudden fusillade might have bec 
unheeded, had not one stone struck tl 
angler’s hand just as he was manceuvril 
his landing-net under the fish. In dW 
sudden start he missed his aim a 
looked up. 

“ Look out!” screamed Fisher. “ You‘ 
adrift! Catch the branch!” 

And he pointed wildly to the branch 
an ash which straggled out over the wat 
just above the fall. 

Rollitt took in the situation at la 
He cast a regretful glance at the fish as 
gave its last victorious leap and vanishe 
Then, standing on the gunwale a 
measuring his distance from the tree. 
jumped. For a moment Fisher 1 thoug 

e had missed. For the branch yield 
and went under with his weight. But 
a moment, just as the boat with a swo 
plunged over the fall, he rose, clutch: 
securely and hauling himself inch by in 
out of the torrent. To Fisher, w 
watched breathlessly, it seemed as if eve 
moment the branch would snap and se 
the senior back to his fate. But it hi 
out bravely and supported him as 
gradually drew himself up and fina 
perched high and dry above the water. 

Fisher m's difficulties now beg 
Having seen his man safe he would ha 
liked to run away; for he was not at 
sure how Rollitt would take it. Besid 
he wouldn’t much care to be seen 
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fellows like Wally or D'Arcy walking back 
in his company to Fellsgarth. On the 
other hand, it seemed rather low to 
jesert a fellow just when he was half- 
jrowned and might be hurt. What had 
he better do? Rollitt decided for him. 

He came along the bough to where the 
soy stood, and dropped to the ground in 
ront of him. 

“Thanks,” he said, and held out his 
iand. 

Fisher was horribly alarmed. The tone 
n which the word was spoken was very 
ike that which Giant Blunderbore may 
lave used when dinner was announced. 
Jowever, he summoned up courage to 
1old out his hand, and was surprised to 
ind how gently Rollitt grasped it. 

“T didn’t mean to hurt you with the 
tones,” he said. 
“You didn’t. 
oat, Fisher u1."” 
“He knows my name then,’’ soli- 
squised the minor, beginning to recover 
little from his panic. * I hope nobody 

sill see me.” 

The boat was found bottom upwards 
-a wreck, with its side stove in, en- 
ingled in o mass of flotsam and jetsam 
‘hich had gathered in one of the side 
ddies below the waterfall. 

“ Haul in, Fisher 1,” growled Rollitt, 
arveying the wreck. 

With difficulty they got it ashore and 
ined it right side up. 

“ Rod, flies, net, gone,” said Rollitt, 
alf angry; “ and fish too.” , 
“It was such a beauty, the trout you 
ooked. I wish you'd got it. Younearly 
ad it too when you had to jump out,” 
entured Fisher. 

Rollitt looked down almost amiably at 
te speaker. Had the boy studied for 
eeks he could not have made a more con- 
liatory speech. 

“Can't be helped,” said the senior. 
Might have been worse. Thanks again. 
ome and see Mrs. Wisdom.” 

Mrs. Wisdom was a decent young widow 
oman in whom the Fellsgarth boys felt 
considerable interest. Her husband, late 
samekeeper at Shargle Lodge, had always 
«la civil word for the young gentle- 
en, especially those addicted to sport, by 
hom he had been looked up to as a uni- 
rsal authority and ally. In addition to 
s duties at the Lodge, which were very 

paid, he had eked out his slender 
come by the help of a boat which he 
pt on the lower reach below the falls, 
d which was, in the season, considerably 
tronised by the schoolboys. When last 
ason he met his death over one of the 
ffs of Hawk’s Pike, every one felt 
mpathy for the widow and her children, 
10 were thus left homeless and destitute. 
1 effort was made, chiefly by the school 
thorities, to get her some laundry work, 


Come and look for the 


and find her a home in one of the little cot- 

tages on the school farm, near the river ; 

while the boys made it almost a point of 

honour never to hire another boat down 

os the lake if Mrs. Wisdom’s was to be 
ad. 

Last week the boat had been brought 
up to the cottage on a cart to be repainted 
for the coming season, and while here 
Rollitt had begged the use of it for this 
particular afternoon to fish from in the 
upper reach, 

“ Take care of her, Master Rollitt,” said 
the widow; “she’s a’most all I’ve got left, 
except the children. My John, he did say 
the upper reach was no water for boats.” 

“Tl take care,” said Rollitt. 

As the two boys now walked slowly 
towards the cottage, Fisher m could see 
that his companion’s face was working 
ominously. He mistook it for ill-temper 
at the time, for he did not know Mrs. 
Wisdom's history, or what the wreck 
meant to her. 

She was at her door as they approached, 
and as she looked up and saw their long 
faces, the poor woman jumped at the truth 
at once. 

“Don't say there's anything wrong 
with the boat, Master Rollitt. Don't tell 
me that.” 

Rollitt nodded, almost sternly. 

“It went over the fall,” said Fisher, 
feeling that something ought to be said. 
“ Rollitt only just got out in time.” 

“Over the fall! Then it’s smashed,” 
cried she, bursting into tears. “It was to 
keep our body and soul together this 
season. Now what'll become of us? Oh, 
Master Rollitt, I did think you'd take care 
of my boat. It was all I had left—bar 
the children. What'll they do now?” 

Rollitt. stood by grimly silent till she 
had had her cry and looked up. 

“I'm sorry,’ said he, in a voice that 
meant what it said. “What was it 
worth ?”” 

“Worth ? Everything to me.” 

“What would a new one cost ?” 

“ More than I could pay, or you either. 
My John gave five pound for her—-and 
oh, how we scrimped to save it! Where's 
it to come from now?” and she relapsed 
again into tears. 

Rollitt waited a little longer, but there 
was nothing more to add; and presently 
he signalled Fisher to come away. 

He was silent all the way home. The 
junior did not dare to speak to him—- 
scarcely to look up in his face. Yet it did 
occur to him that if any one had a right to 
be in a bad temper over that afternoon's 
proceedings it was Mrs. Wisdom and not 
Rollitt. 

As they neared the school, Fisher 11 
began to feel dreadfully compromised by 
his company. Reollitt’s clothes were wet 


and muddy; his hands and face were 


dirty with his scramble along the tree; 
his air was morose and savage, and his 
stride was such that the junior had to trot 
a step or two every few yards to keep up. 
What would fellows think of him? Sup- 
pose Ranger were to see him, or, still 
worse, the Modern Wheatfield, or—— 

At this moment fate solved his problem. 
For just ahead of him, turning the corner 
of Fowler's Wall, was the cadaverous indi- 
vidual who owed him half-a-crown. 

“Oh, excuse me, Rollitt,’ said he, 
“there's a fellow there I want to speak to. 
Good-bye.” 

Rollitt did not appear either to hear 
the words or notice the desertion, but 
stalked on till he reached Wakefield's. 
The house seemed to be empty. Evi- 
dently none of the other half-holiday 
makers had returned. Study doors stood 
open; an unearthly silence reigned in 
Wally’s quarters. Even the tuck-shop 
was deserted. 

The only person he met was Dangle. 
the clubs’ secretary, who had penetrated 
into the enemy's quarter in order to con- 
fer with his dear colleague the treasurer 
as to calling a committee meeting, and 
was now returning unsuccessful. 

« Ah, Rollitt,"’ said he, “tell Fisher 1, 
will you, I want to see him as soon as he 
comes in. I'd leave a line for him, but I 
don’t know his room.” 

Whether Rollits heard or not, he had 
to guess. At any rate he hardly felt 
sanguine that his message would be 
delivered. 

As for Rollitt, he shut himself into his 
study with a bang, and might have been 
heard by any one who took the trouble to 
listen, pacing up and down the floor for a 
long time that evening. He did not put 
in an appearance in the common room. 


and although Yorke sent to ask him to 
tea, he forgot all about the invitation, and 
even if he had remembered it, would have. 
forgotten whether he had said yes or no. 

The next morning—Sunday—just as: 
the chapel bell was beginning to ring. 
Widow Wisdom was startled by a loud. 
knock at her door. 

“Oh, Master Rollitt,” said she, and her 
eyes were red still, * is the boat sate after 
allo” 

“No; but I've got you another. Far- 
mer Gay’s was for sale on the lake—I've 
bought it. It's yours now.” 

“Farmer Gay’s—mine? Oh, go on, 
Master Rollitt, how could you buy a boat 
any more than me? You've no money to 
spare, I know."’ 

“It's yours—here's the receipt,” said 
the boy, with almost a scowl. 

“ But, Master Rollitt-——" 

But Master Rollitt had gone to be in 
| time for chapel. 


(Te be continned.) 
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OF AURORA ISLAND. 


By Rev. A. BAKER, M.A. B.N. 


SAILOR, EXILE, AND FIRST PARSON 


CHAPTER XXI.—FURTHER PROCEEDINGS OF THE HONOURABL!: SOLON—A REIGN OF TERROR—BRUTAL TREATMENT OF DUFFY—lI GO 


“Time's glory is 
To unmask falschood and bring truth to light.” 


SUAKESPEARE, 
iB soon became evident that the Com- 
missioner regarded me with feelings 
the very reverse of amiable; for not only 
was he extremely distant in his manner 
towards me, but on the following Sunday, 


when I repaired as usual to the church to 
conduct the service, I found the Honour- 


able Solon seated in my place, with the | 


evident intention of performing the duties 
himself; and I further noted that, if this 
action had not the consent of the entire 
community, there was at least a majority in 
its favour, and that those who sympathised 
with me were too much overawed by the 
claims of the intruder to enter any protest 
against this high-handed proceeding. The 
service was conducted much as usual, 
except for the addition of a long oxtempore 
prayer before the sermon. This last was 
about an hour in duration, and decidedly 
of a ranting character. It reminded me 
forcibly of a story I once heard of a vicar, 
who, on coming to a new parish, decided 
to preach in as simplelanguage as possible, 
with the astonishing result that, in a few 
Sundays, he emptied his church. On in- 
quiring from one of his farmers whether 
what he preached was not plain enough, 
the worthy man replied; ‘That's it, Sir; 
you've just ’it it; the last parson were a 
Jarned man, and used to give us a bit 0° 
Greek sometimes.” 

This particular sermon was plentifully 
interlarded with doubtful Latinity ; I had 
read through Cicero’s “ De Senectute’’ at 
school, and having been caned two or 
three times in the process, I had retained 
a very vivid idea of that remarkable little 
treatise; I could hardly repress a smile 
then, when the preacher transplanted 
Scipio out of the dialogue into the well- 
known quotation from Xenophon, making 
him stand by the dying bedside of Cyrus 
the Great. After having gone through 
half the sciences also in the course of his 
oration, the preachersaid, “ Dear brethren, 
I’ve wandered so far from the text that I 
shan’t be able to go to it to-day; but what’s 
that matter, brethren, if I’ve done you 
«ll good ?"’ The sermon, however, took 
twenty minutes longer to conclude ; but 


it completely established the reputation | 


of the Honourable Solon as a preacher of 
vast learning and remarkable eloquence, 
who certainly ought to have been a bishop 
if a grateful country had treated him as he 
deserved. 

Another and even more painful trial 
was in store for me; for the next step 
taken by the Commissioner was to dis- 
possess me of the school. I could have 
borne the cold looks of those who had 
once been my warm friends ; I could have 
patiently endured the long diatribes of the 
Commissioner, rendered piquant as they 
invariably were by disparaging allusions 
to myself and the two other unfortunate 
aliens, whose only crime was that they did 
not belong to the original settlers; I could 
have borne with equanimity the fact that 


I was oniy allowed on sufferance to till 
the land which was now my sole means 
ot subsistence. But when it came to 
taking the school away from me, in the 


; duties of which I had always taken the 


keenest delight ; when the children clung 
to me with tears in their eyes, and be- 
sought me not to leave them, then I 
could bear it no longer, and burst into an 
indignant protest, which ended by my 
being put under arrest fora week, and 
forbidden to leave my house under pain 
of fine or imprisonment, or to hold any 
communication with any one except those 
who, as my tormentor styled it, “had 
charge of me.” 

The worthy gentleman had frequently 
spoken of “the executive,’ and of 
“punishment,” and it soon became abun- 
dantly evident what meaning he attached 
to those terms. One day, about a month 
after the events related above, I observed 
@ great commotion in the neighbourhood 
of the school, and on inquiring the cause, 
I found that a sitting of “The Supreme 
Court” was in progress, for the trial of 
Abel Duffy, the late schoolmaster, on 
what charge I could not clearly ascer- 
tain. It seemed at first doubtful whether 
I could be admitted, but on appeal being 
made to the Commissioner, he replied, 
“Certainly, the court is open : any person 
may come in and see justice done, be he 
the veriest scoundrel upon earth. I hope 
the rascally foreigner will take note that 
even in this remote island, so far removed 
from the area of civilisation, justice over- 
takes and punishes the guilty.”” 

The court sat for several hours, at the 
end of which time I could make out 
nothing more than that Abel had divulged 
to the parties most interested, a most 
obnoxious design of the commissioner’s 
for geting rid of his three enemies by 
sending their wives and children from the 
island. That Duffy should be found 
guilty was of course a foregone conclusion, 
and now the Commissioner gathered him- 
self up for the final effort, and in a 
tremendous voice passed upon him the 
sentence that he shouldreceivethree dozen 
lashes with a cat, pay a heavy fine, and 
leave the island by the first opportunity ; 
“and,” added he, “you may be very thank- 
ful that we have no branding instruments 
here, or I would have you branded R.V. 
‘rogue,’ and ‘vagabond,’ which you un- 
doubtedly are ; but the court is willing to 
temper justice with mercy, and will even 
grant a remission of your sentence, if you 
conduct yourself so as to deserve it. One 
dozen lashes you must undoubtedly suffer; 
that being the only efficacious method of 
appealing to a nature so hardened as yours 
appears to be. Whether you receive the 
second dozen or not, will accordingly 
depend upon your future conduct; and 
whether, according to your reiterated 
promise, you continue to respect the public 
functionaries of this island, while thus you 
remain upon it. But even if you deviate 
from this promise, which it is much to be 
feared you will, since Iam told you are 


NTO EXILE—TIMELY ARRIVAL OF A MAN-OF-WAR—SOLON EXPOSED—I AM RECALLED AND REINSTATED. 


an incorrigible scoundrel; even if yot 
compel.us to administer the second dozer 
lashes, in the interest of the discipline ani 
good order which the executive is deter 
mined to maintain and enforce; still, 1 
the event of a manifest reformation o 
your rule of action and erroneous action: 
and principles, the executive is ever read} 
and willing to take into consideration, s 
far as circumstances may permit, and ma} 
prove compatible with the general interes 
of the commonwealth, touching th 
premises (sic] and in relation to the sail 
rule of action which you may hereafte 
think it just to pursue, and the gox 
behaviour which circumstances render i 
expedient that you should adopt—I say ti: 
executive is ever willing to take a lenieu 
view of your case, but if you do nots 
reform and behave, the balance of a doze 
or fourteen which still remain due to yo 
must be settled accordingly.” 

The first part of this monstrous sentenc 
was carried out without delay, and carrie 
out in the church, of all places in th 
world. The islanders who took part ini 
or witnessed it, have often since confesse 
to me their utter inability to understan 
the infatuation which then possessed the: 
so that they did not even cry “shame 
on these most iniquitous proceeding 
They had had no experience of anythir 
but temporary insanity, or they wou 
have surely looked with suspicion on the 
visitor, who actually kept a loaded musk: 
beneath his seat in church to intimida' 
his hearers, and who, I verily believ 
would have in some way endeavoured | 
compass my death, had I not at last chox 
voluntary exile in preference to the miser 
suspense, and semi-starvation which 
was then enduring. 

I left Eos with my two companions | 
adversity by a ship bound for Tabi 
which happened to call in to adjust h 
compasses. I placed myself under t! 
protection of the missionaries at th 
place, who received me most kindly a 
gave me a share in their work, which 
found marvellously pleasant after my la 
sufferings. They informed me, to u 
great astonishment, that the Honot 
able Solon had also honoured them wi 
a visit, and had offered to correct a wh 
host of imaginary evils in their system 
evangelising the island; he had at 1s 
become so troublesome that they we 
obliged to get rid of their visitor in t 
best way they could, and found the ve 
greatest difficulty in bringing the delic: 
matter to a successful issue. I now, nv 
than ever, felt certain that I had right 
my side, and that it was only a questi 
of time and patience. I saw clearly t 
it would be no use attempting to undecei 
the people of Eos; even if they got t 
letter, it would probably be opened by i 
Commissioner, and in any case the sta’ 
ment would not be believed. I det 
mined therefore to wait patiently, 
endure, as best I might, the cruel sepa 
tion from my wife and three little childn 
and I counselled my two friends to do t 
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ame. I felt that deliverance would 
urely come, sooner or later. 

After we had been in exile about nine 
ionths, I received a most penitent com- 
annication from the Eos islanders, beg- 
ing me to come back to them, and at the 
ame time offering to pay all my expenses. 
t seems that a man-of-war had lately 
muched at the island, commanded by a 
ounger son of one of our English dukes. 
s soon as the vessel anchored, the usual 
eputation put off to her, and, on going on 
oard, the magistrate informed his lord- 
ip that the Commissioner would shortly 
crive to pay him an official visit. “ In- 
2ed,’’ replied the captain, “and pray, 
ho may the Commissioner be? I was 
ot aware that His Majesty had. any 
‘presentative at Eos.” The islanders 
ssured the captain that such was the case. 
And pray, who may the gentleman be ?”” 
plied the captain ; “ will you be so good 
‘to oblige me with his name ?” 

“ Honoured sir,” replied the magistrate, 
his name is the Honourable Solon But- 
reluck, and we understand that he is the 
n of a former Lord Veryauld, and that 
e family is very distinguished among 
e aristocracy of Great Britain.” 

Lord Alexander appeared puzzled. 
Veryauld, Veryauld,” said he, half to 
mself; ‘‘I never heard the name before ; 
da Buttercluck too sounds rather odd. 
it we can s00n see, of course; Mr. Wil- 
1, pray 8° down into my cabin, and 
ch me ‘Burke's Peerage’; you will 


| 


find it on my desk.” This order was 
addressed to the captain’s clerk, who dis- 
appeared, and shortly afterwards returned 
bearing a large red volume, which he 
handed to his lordship. 

“TI thought as much,” said he, after 
eagerly scanning the index ; “‘ your visitor 
is indeéd a very distinguished member of 
our aristocracy, seeing that there is no 
such peerage, and the name does not exist 
among the aristocracy, if it does elsewhere, 
which I doubt. I much fear that you, my 
friends, have been grossly imposed upon, 


and that you will have learned rather a | 


severe lesson on the depravity of human 
nature.” He then rang his bell violently, 
and on the appearance of the sentry des- 
patched orders to the gunner to delay the 
salute; then, turning to the deputation, 
he continued, “ I was about to wake your 
echoes with my guns; but yonder distin- 
guished member of the aristocracy of 
Great Britain will think that the compli- 
ment is meant for him; whereas if I am 
not greatly mistaken, he is not worthy of 
the smallest expenditure of powder.” 

Just then the sentry re-entered, and in- 
formed the captain that a boat was along- 
side, bringing the Governor of the island. 
The captain now demanded of the depu- 
tation if they had ever seen the gentle- 
man’s commission, or heard it read; and 
on their replying in the negative he said, 
“T thought as much. You will never see 
that interesting document—it does not 
exist. Now let us go and have an inter- 
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view with this potentate.” The captain 
advanced to meet the Honourable Solon, 
and immediately requested the favour of 
his name, and a sight of his credentials ; 
but before the Commissioner was able to 
reply, a flood of recollections seemed to be 
awakened in the heart of the gallant 
officer. ‘ Why, surely,” said he, “ this is 
not our first meeting; you are surely the 
gentleman who, as the self-elected gover- 
nor of another small colony of His 
Majesty's subjects, gave me such infinite 
trouble five years ago. If Iam not mis- 
taken you then bore another name, 
equally absurd as that which you are now 
palming off on this simple-minded people, 
to whom I suspect you will have taught a 
sharp lesson as to the depravity of man- 
kind. Pray, have you been ill-treating 
and imprisoning respectable householders 
as you did at St. Mary’s Island? I shall 
not be in the least surprised to find that 
you have been occupying somebody’s 
house without the least right to it, or any 
thought of paying rent. Perhaps, too, you 
have been riding your favourite hobbies 
of confiscating land, and administering 
the cat to those who are so unfortunate 
as to differ with you. We shall see.” 
The pseudo-Commissioner stood con- 
victed, and unable to offer a syllable in 
his own defence: while the crestfallen 
islanders now saw how thoroughly they 
had been deceived, and how sorely they 
had injured men to whom they were 
bound by ties of gratitude as well as of 
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blood. The captain of the Amphion insti- , 


tuted a searching inquiry into the conduct 
and proceedings of the Honourable Solon, 
whose name we afterwards discovered 
to be Thomas Jenks. This investigation 
resulted in the complete exoneration of us 
three unfortunate exiles, and the complete 
exposure of ourenemy. The captain ex- 


pressed his great regret that he had no . 


power to take away this obnoxious indi- 
vidual from the island at once; but he 
promised to lay the matter before the 
Commander-in-chief on the station, in 
order that a ship might be sent down to 
remove hiin on the first opportunity. 
Thus ended the revolution at Eos. 
We returned to our wives and families 
with thankful hearts, well content to let 
bygones be bygones, since we were sure 
that our friends were by no means likely 
to forget the lesson which they had learned. 
Nov were we wrong in our surmise; for 
there now ensued a long period of tran- 


AS it would take four days to reach Trinco- 

malee, with stoppages, we started off the 
next morning in both canoes and made good 
progress before breakfast. The place was so 
wild that we could not resist spending the 
afternoon there and shooting all kinds of 
low-country birds. 

While returning, after a short walk, 
McK —~ found cheetahs’* “pugs” (foot- 
marks) in some dark mud not half a mile 
from where we were encamping. It was 
agreed that after supper we should tie some 


animal to a stake at night, and lie in wait | 


for our feline friend. The moon might be 
expected to rise at about one a.m., so that a 
good sleep could be had first. Two coolies, 
after some trouble, managed to capture o 
young “ kurangoo ” (red monkey), which they 
said would be the most tempting morsel 
possible for a hungry cheetah. 

We turned in early, and were called as 
soon as the moon rose. It felt damp and 
cold after our half night’s rest. I suggested 
to McK —— the cruelty of the proceeding, 
knowing perfectly well at the time that my 
qualms of conscience arose solely from sleepi- 
ness, and not from any other compunction. 
McK —— however quite saw through this, 
and told me that the young monkey was 
booked to die, and that it would be far less 
cruel to give it a quick death than to allow it 
to die of starvation. Knowing what an 
impostor I was, McK—— poured some cold 
water down my back, which made me feel 
more wide awake than was pleasant. 

He told the tracker to bring the unfortunate 
bait; we repaired to the place where the 
“pugs” had been seen, and tethered the 
young monkey to a small stake in an open 
spot. Taking up a position well to leeward 
of it, we lay down on our faces behind some 
tafts of high mana grass and waited. 

The miasma arising from the river seemed 
damp in our lungs, and made us long for a 
pipe, which was quite out of the question. 
Not a sound was to be heard, and we thought 
to ourselves that it would turn out as it did 
the previous time, when we sat up for a 


© “Cheetah” isa Ceylon misnomer for the leopant 
or panther which has retractile claws. The cleetab 
“per is not found in the island, 


| have some coffee made, as he was cold.”” 


quillity extending over many years, when 
the only clouds which overshadowed us | 
were such as fall to the common daily lot | 
of the whole human race. The commu- 
nity increased in numbers, and gained 
more and more of kindly recognition from 
the outside world; our houses began to | 
be filled with kind tokens of its good- 
will; and the services of the church 
were likewise much embellished by the 
liberality of fellow-worshippers in the old 
country. 

One of these gifts, received almost at ! 
the close of this period, made a profound 
impression upon me. This was a costly 
and beautiful set of vessels for use in the’. 
Holy Communion, given doubtless by 
someone wholly ignorant of the fact that 
we had no clergyman resident on the | 
island. I had often thought of the dis- 
advantages under which we laboured, and 
of the melancholy fact that no one in the 
island received the blessed sacrament , 


A HOLIDAY OUTING IN CEYLON. 


By ax Op Westminster Boy. 


PART Iv. 


cheetah for six mortal hours without any 
result. The cries of the wretched monkey 
were unceasing. Putting myself in the place 
of the cheetah, it seemed as if flesh and 
blood could stand it no longer. Towards the 
grey of the morning we distinctly heard a 
purring noise, and knew that our long watch 
was about to be rewarded. The disagreeable 
element in this was that the sound came 
apparently from behind us. We shifted our 
position a bit and waited breathlessly. With- 
out any further warning, the sound of a soft 
thud was audible, and a large form alighted 
within a foot of the tethered monkey. Mc 
K— and I fired almost at the same moment, 
and the only resuli was that the cheetah 
bounded away as actively as it came, and we 
listened to crash after crash growing fainter 
in the distance with the greatest disappoint- 
ment. The monkey was happily saved. 

Neither of us spoke for about five minutes, 
when McK-—— remarked that we “ had better 
The 
circumstance of the cheetah was not men- 
tioned by either for some hours; but when 
the tracker and Andi inquired after our 
night’s work, we both looked at each other 
and laughed outright. Andi took it very 
much to heart, and explained to us that it 
passed his comprehension altogether how 
both his masters should have clean missed a 
stationary shot at ten or twelve paces, even 
by moonlight. He fairly insisted on taking 
the dogs to the place, and seemed so down- 
cast when we told him that we could not 
take the trouble to accompany them that 
we determined to go. To our surprise all 
three dogs tongued loudly, and followed the 
course the cheetah had taken at a headlong 
pace. 

About a quarter of a mile further on we 
came upon some rocky ground and found 
blood spots upon many of the stones, which 
raised our hopes still further. The dogs were 
not in sight, but we heard them baying away 
furiously, and pushed on at a good pace. A 
rocky mound now came into view, at the foot 
of which the dogs were barking, and trying 
ineffectually to jump up. There was‘a cleft 
in the rock at about six feet from the ground, 
and but little doubt that our friend the 
cheetah was comfortably ensconced inside. 


except on the rare occasion of the visit of 
a man-of-war bearing a chaplain; but 
now, as I unpacked these costly treasures, 
I grasped the situation as I had never 
grasped it before. 

Something must be done. At least it 
was my bounden duty to acquaint the 
people of their need, and of the priceless 
advantages which would accrue to them 
from such a change. Cost what it might. 
I must lay the matter before them, and 
offer to resign my post of lay deacon if 
any clergyman could be found willing to 
come out and take charge of the Church of 


| God in Eos. * While I was considering 


how best to carry out this resolve, and 
wondering how it was that I had not lon: 
before faced so important a question, ther 
occurred an event by which the matter 
was settled ina manner altogether con- 
trary to my expectations. 

(To be continued.) 


This was rather a dilemma, as there was 
no combustible matter within easy reach. 

McK——’s impatience would brook no 
waiting, and taking out his heavy hunting 
knife, he scrambled up and disappeared into 
the mouth of the cave. It was what not 
many men would have done, to go into 5 
semi-dark place after a wounded cheetah with 
nothing but a knife. I heard himcalling out 
to me to come and help very cheerily, and 
found him tugging away at the beast’s tail, 
which was quite dead! We succeeded 
ultimately in getting it out. This was rather 
a tame ending when we had expected another 
exciting hunt; but it was better than having 
missed the brute altogether, as we thought 
had been the case. When speaking to my 
friend about the danger he had run he only 
chuckled, and said that “ he did not see much 
danger in going into any place after a dead 
animal!” 

The poor brute must have suffered some 
pain, as it had been shot through the lung: 
Its skin was the finest we had, and its claw 
now form a very handsome necklace. 


asleep, and did not awake until it was becom- 
ing dusk. It being quite useless to attemp: 
loading up the boat by torchlight, we sat over 
the fire and yarned away until the moon rose. 
when, after an houf’s packing, we started off 
and paddled away down stream. The mos- 
quitoes here quite spoilt the pleasure we 
should otherwise have derived from ¢ 
moonlight journey. A devil-bird sailed noise- 
lessly across the canoe at one time, and 
although both of us got a snap shot it con- 
tinued its course in the same calm and grace- 
ful manner, not even deigning to quicken its 
flight. 

After musing for some time I fell asleep 
in the canoe, and was aroused by the crack 
of a rifle just before daybreak ; McK- —— had 
shot a spotted deer which came through th: 
brushwood to drink. 

We did not come to an anchor until the 
middle of the day, when a fine breakfast was 
made of the venison. The entire afternoon 
we pursued our course, and were even able t> 
hoist a ground sheet as a sail, which gave 
good help. Coming upon a tidy-looking native 
village between five and six o'clock, we asked 
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lor and obtained a straw-thatched hut for the 
aight, and were extremely comfortable. The 
Singhalese said that Trincomalee was not 
more than twelve miles distant, so that we 
should arrive there the next morning for 
breakfast. Neither of us was sorry, being 
very apprehensive about N——, besides feel- 
ng seedy ourselves from the feverish climate 
of the river bank. 

The last beasts shot upon our expedition 
were alligators. Both McK—— and myself 
lired at every one we saw, and I trust did 
some damage among them. 

Native boats were frequent now, and re- 
zarded us with some curiosity, especially 
spon hearing that we had come from over @ 
hundred and fifty miles up the country, 
neasuring by river. Leaving Andi in charge 
of the canoes, we hastened to the Resthouse, 
ind were rejoiced to see N——-. sitting in a 
leck chair in the verandah with his legs upon 
small table in front of him. He had only 
urrived the night before, and looked some- 
vhat done up. He had passed most com- 
‘ortless nights, and lost the sole of one boot, 
shich made walking most painful. His suc- 
‘ess with the elephants had not been good, 
ts he had come up with them upon four 
accessive days. Three had been killed, one 
of which had mauled the tracker rather 
seriously. Fortunately for them both, they 
cil in with a party of Moormen traders, who 
iccompanied them to within a short distance 
of Trincomalee, and lent N—— a pair of 
vandals to walk in. 

We were all of us very glad to get back to 
sivilisation again. Chairs and tables seemed 
ielightful luxuries after the back-breaking 
sostures in which meals had been eaten for 
ome time. 

This was the first time I had been to Trin- 
comalee. The sea air and bathing were very 
efreshing, although the weather was hotter 
han usual there. N—— and myself met 
here once again after some years, and spent 
he greater part of one day in a canoe, look- 
ng for the body of a man who had been 
jrowned. He had taken a lady in a boat to 
iaye luncheon upon one of the islands in the 
iarbour. She was seen to be in distress and 
vas taken off—alone. Her companion and 
he were having lunch, when they noticed 
hat the boat had become untied and was 
rifting away. He jumped into the water 
ind swam after the boat, but sank suddenly 
ust before reaching it. Whether or not a 
hark had taken him no one ever knew, but 
le Was never seen again nor was his body 
ecovered. The accident made a great stir in 
Crincomalee, where he was known. 

Sharks are quite sufficient to spoil the 
‘leasure of a bathe even at Mount Lavinia, 
‘ear Colombo, where they say that it would 
'e impossible for one to come inside the bar, 
sut I have always felt while swimming here, 
hat the fact of being swallowed by a 
hark would not be rendered any the less 
inpleasant by its being announced in the 
vaper as “a most extraordinary occurrence,” 
shich “ had never taken place before!” 

This will happen some day. Sharks are 
nly waiting until they get a chance at a 
iarried man who will leave a widow with 
fteen children. Bache'ors are not a tempt- 
ag enough bait! 

We spent three or four days in arranging 
he transport of our goods and chattels to 
lambantotte by bullock-cart. As soon as 
ur horses arrived we set off and reached 
ialle in five days. Excellent snipe shooting 
‘as obtained in the morning and evening, 
nd near Madura the dogs pulled down a fine 
ld boar after an exc.ting chase. From 
salle we took night coach to Colombo, and 


trived there at daybreak the next morning,. 


{ter an oyster supper partaken of at Ben- 
atte, where they halt for half an hour at 


midnight. McK —- had to go up country 
at once, and left by the afternoon train. 

Had it not been for his kindness we 
should never have been able to manage the 
trip, as both of us were griffins. I am glad 
to think that we did not disgrace him by any 
very serious bungles, nor grumble at the 
“ roughing it,” which had tobe done. Although 
I spent my leave every year after this in 
going for shooting trips, this first one will 
always carry the palm for enjoyment. Pro- 
bably, of course, merely because it was 
the first. The game we shot was not exces- 
sive, but still there were a good many shins, 
tushes, and claws, to keep as trophies. 
N— and I remained in Colombo for some 
little time revelling in sea-bathing at the 
Mount Hotel and fish dinners. I was back 
upon the estate before my leave expired, and 
found that things had gone on so satis- 


factorily in my absence, that I wished my 
employers would allow leave twice as often as 
they did. 

Days upon which nothing happened have 
not been dwelt on, as they could not be of 
much interest. Any one going down the 
Mahawelliganga for a similar trip next year, 
may well expect to kill as much or more 
game than we did, and perhaps be killed 
themselves by elephants, alligators, or jungle 
fever, if this is any inducement. 

Sport in Ceylon is decidedly good, and will 
probably continue so for many years to 
come. N—— left for England the next 
year and returned married. McK-— and I 
joined in another trip to the north of the 
island. Andi turned into a regular “ Shikari,” 
and only left me when I sailed for home. 


(THE END.) 


THE PESHWA'S ELEPHANT. 


By STepHEN Gray. 


TI the forefront of the battle, where blows | 


fell fast as hail, 

The chieftain’s flag wavei proudly ’mid his 
serried ranks of mail. 

‘Twas the Peshwa's stoutest warrior the 
conquering pennon bore— 

Old “ Havildar”’ the elephant, grim pano- 
plied for war. 

Dark welling from the howdah, in thick and 
sluggish tide, 

Dripped o'er the beast's gay trappings, adown 
his armoured side, 

The life-blood of the captains who propped 
the flag on high, 

And, in death’s arrogance, seemed still to 
threaten and defy. 


Behind the huge, sagacious head, in caution 
and command, 

Astride sat Lutchmanji Mahout, with driving 
goad in hand; 

Who for this mighty mammoth charge for 
many a day had cared, 

And many a long, eventful year its peace 
and peril shared. 


Through pageant bright, on weary march, 
amid war's bristling ranks, ry 
And in their happy hours of peace on sunny 
Bhima’s banks, 

Toil and repose together shared had knit them 
heart to heart ; 

But now their comradeship was o’er, the 
trusty friends must part. 


For hurtling flew a deadly dart and hit the 
driver, fair. 

Stricken to death, “Stand fast!” he gasped, 
then clutched the empty air, 

And, slipping from his lofty seat with moan 
of mortal pain, 

Sobbed out his life in agony upon the sandy 
plain. 

The charge was spent; all shattered was its 
glittering array : 

One struggle more; then, foot by foot, the 
Poonah host gave way. 

The foeman’s courage, quickening, in fresh- 
lit ardour glowed : 

The tide of victory had turned and ever 
iaster flowed. 


And soon the Moghul horsemen thick and 
threatening pressed around ; 

But still flamed out the Peshwa’'s flag, fast 
rooted to its ground. 

The fallen driver’s mandate staunch and 
faithful to obey, 

The bearer of the standard loomed high 


above the fray. © 


Stand, warrior sons of Brahma! Oh, will ye 
fly the field, 

And to Mahomed's rabble rout in martial 
manhood yield ? 

Still floats the orange ensign of Maharash- 
thar’s race ; 

Shall sacrilegious Muslim host its lofty pride 
abase ? 

One prayer to mighty Shiva in this hour of 
utmost need : 

What sacrifice to war's dread God like patriot 
blood shall plead ? 

Then turn in onset glorious to meet the 
exultant foe, 

To 'venge the sore insulted soil and lay the 
invader low. 

As sullen wave, with lowered crest and savage, 
wrathful roar, 

Tearing, with stubborn rage, its grip across 
the shingly shore, 

Quickly reforms, then turns again, and in a 
foaming tide, 

With unabated force whelms back and will 
not be denied : 


So the Mahratta chivalry, hurled back in 
broken wrath, 

Surged on again, and ever on and forward 
swept their path. 

While the standard of the Peshwa yet braves 
the battle’s brunt, 

What craven, caitiff warrior but rallies to 
the front? 


And who shall scatter enemies who know not 
their defeat ? 

And who shall conquer paladins who die but 
not retreat ? 

Triumphant waves the banner 'gainst the 
setting Indian sun: 

“Mahadeo!” “Mahadeo!” the victory is 
won. 

’Tis staunch obedience has turned the issue 
of the fray, 

Has changed defeat to victory and won a 
doubtful day. 

And lifeless lies its hero’s friend ! 
shall soothe his grief, 

Absolve his tred fidelity and tender it 
relief ? 

Lo while, amid the camp fires, the tired 
soldiers sleep, 

And jackal and hyena their horrid revel 


Now who 


keep, 
Above a clay-cold body, among the heaps of 
slain, 
One mourner listens for the voice which 
ne’er shall sound again. a 
‘0 
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| 
In sorrowing, restless patience, slow swaying | Full oft in hours of sport and rest, beneath 


to and fro, 

Three nights, three days, the faithful beast, 
colossal in his woe, 

Now trumpets loud his great despair, then 
scatters high the dust ; 

Nor forceful threat nor false caress shall 
lure him from his trust. 


Who pricks so fast from Poonah? What 
burden does he bring? 

‘Tis a wise and valiant soldier, the veteran 
Golab Singh. 

Upon his saddle bow he bears a round-eyed 
baby boy. 

‘Tis the dead driver's youngest born, the 
lode-star of his joy. 


the pipul’s shade, 

Has kindly beast to tender babe his loving 
homage paid : 

Slave to a toddling tyranny, imperious 
though mild ; 

Bowing in Titan dignity to the dear com- 
rade’s child, 

Oft has this tiny playfellow run riot in his 
mirth 

Amid the mighty pillars which sustain that 
giant girth: 

Or, throned in confidence aloft, rejoiced with 
gleeful cry ; 

As swallow on the temple dome sits twitter- 
ing on high. 


| 
| 


| 


| 


t 


Chieftain and trooper, lord and groom, stand 
all in wonder round. 

What power but cruel force shall move 
Colossus from his ground ? 

Threat and temptation have been tried, and 
only tried to fail ; 

Whence shall the potent master come whose 
mandate shall prevail ? 


See, circling close the fragile form, with 
thoughtful, tender care ; 

Lifting on high the laughing child in the 
golden orient air; 

To baby lisp obedient, in docile loving pride, 

He passes on, majestical, with slow and 
stately stride, 


8ST. VALENTINE’S DAY AFLOAT. 


By Greorce ANDREW PATTERSON, R.N., 


Author of “A Rolling Commission,” “ In the Middle Watch,” ete. 


T= changes rendered necessary by the 
altered conditions of modern naval war- 
fare have taken all the poetry out of our ships, 
and in lieu of the picturesque wooden walls 
which so long braved the battle and the 
breeze, and gained Old England her supre- 
macy upon the sea, we are now called upon 
in these latter days to rejoice at the unlovely 
designs furnished by marine constructors. 

It were not to be wondered at if matter had 
reacted upon mind ; let us be thankfal, there- 
fore, that our sailors are found not utterly 
devoid of sentiment. Every day of the week 
on board ship brings its own particular 
routine, and, seeing there is not that variety 
of domestic and social pleasures available to 
shoregoing folks, any little event which tends 
to make a break in the monotonous round is 
sure to meet with a jubilant reception. If, 
then, St. Valentine's Day comes round 
fraught with so much hope and anticipation 
to residents upon (ferra firma, the reader may 
easily understand how that particular day in 
the calendar is looked forward to on board a 
man-of-war, and that when it arrives not a 
few stalwart fellows are on the tiptoe of ex- 
pectation. It might seem ridiculous to charge 
these brawny ones with being nervous, yet 
perhaps such would not be far from the truth. 

There is yon strapping sub, for instance, 
who, surely, cannot be the same puling 
youngster that joined the training ship a 
few years since with his sea-chest and the 
taste of bread and butter about him; but 
*tis he, all the same, and with the dawn of 
manhood a change has come over him re- 
specting the sex feminine. In storm and 
stress of weather, in times of bullying by 
gun-room seniors, his mind has gone back 
regretfully to the delights and comforts of 
his boyhood’s home, that home which he 
was forced to leave all too early in order to 
be ooached and crammed for an embryo 


Nelson ; he has cherished, I say, a fond re- 
membrance of those happy times with his 
sisters and their playmates. Yes, and one of 
the latter, now grown into a charming woman, 
has quite taken his fancy ; one who when he 
runs down home for a spell to spend his 
Admiralty leave always meets him with a 
blushing greeting, on the strength of which 
he dares to hope, though he has not declared 
himself yet, but fully means to do so when 
he gets his lieutenant’s commission. A 
straw may show how the wind blows, and he 
thinks her dainty sailor costume indicates 
how her preferences lie ; so, like Othello, upon 
this hint he will speak. Meanwhile she is 
his valentine; he has taken the preliminary 
step of posting her the choicest thing in that 
line he could find, and be sure that he looks 
forward with longing anticipation in the hope 
that the day will bring him a similar token. 

Like master, like man: many of the fore- 
mast hands are keeping company with some 
smart little craft, making ready to take them 
in tow for the voyage of life, for better for 
worse, come fair weather or foul; and ten to 
one these will not forget to observe the time- 
honoured custom of the day. 

Well then, a postman, or—to give him his 
proper style and title—an orderly, having 
been put ashore from the various harbour 
ships early in the forenoon, these have re- 
paired one by one to the apartment specially 
reserved for them at the Post Office, and now 
with congested letter-bags, and each reckon- 
ing himseif on a par with a Queen’s 
Messenger at the very least, behold them 
returning to their respective vessels. The 
officers obtain the privilege of an early 
delivery, and presently the ward-room re- 
sounds to shouts of merriment as fortu- 
nate possessors of valentines direct many a 
sally across the mess-table and banter their 
messmates left out inthe cold. These, how- 


ever, take it all in good part, and make the 
best they can of their forlorn situation in 
bidding for and offering to buy up the lucky 
jokers’ love-letters and valentines. 

The bulk of the letters are for Jack on the 
lower deck. He is a very different fellow 
nowadays from what he was a couple c{ 
generations ago, when, returning from long. 
very long commissions, his pockets lined 
with dollars galore, he fell an easy prey to 
the wiles of every designing siren who set 
her cap at him; a very different fellow, one 
who can play his part in social affairs and 
prove himself a capable citizen everyway. 
But, for all that, he occasionally gets the 
heartache, and is made to feel the sman 
when Cupid gets hold of him, as, for instance. 
when it is his fate to be taken captive by the 
pretty ways of some charming coquette, who. 
for a season, bestows upon her sailor the 
sweetest smiles, and then, capriciously pre- 
ferring scarlet to navy blue, throws him ove: 
for Joe the marine. 

As we have intimated, the lower deck i: 
well off for letters, and these are consigned 
to the safe keeping of the master-at-arms. 
Right glad would that official be to get rid of 
his burden instanter, for he is pestered bj 
every man Jack he comes across. The 
letters, however, are not to be got out o! 
hand so easily, inasmuch as their owners 
are stowed away in all sorts of out-of-the- 
way holes-and corners—in double bottom ot 
boiler, in magazine, sand tank, or glory-hole. 
But, wherever they may be doing their bit 
for Queen and Country just now, it me 
safely be assumed there will be a gener: 
assembly presently at twelve o’clock by th 
chime, when ship’s bell and boatswain’s pi\~ 
alike proclaim the time to dine; for, depen: 
upon it, there is something wrong same- 
where if a tar misses his muster then, and 
search party had better be told off at once. 


are served out, like the provisions, during 
the dinner-hour, and, for once in a way, are 
regarded as a greater event even than the 
serving out of the grog. 

The opening of the missives gives rise to 
mixed feelings, for, as everybody knows, 
Valentine’s Day is made to serve the double 
purpose of illustrating the sentiments of true 
affection and the outpourings of spite. 
Hence, amid countenances for the most part 
wreathed in smiles, you may note here and 
there a mariner with face as long as a 
fiddle; the perusal of his valentine is not 
flattering to the reader's vanity, and by no 
stretch of charity can it be called a work of 
art. But his gloom is shortlived as an 
April shower; soon his uproarious laugh 
breaks forth along the mess-deck, for Jack, 
take him all in all, is rather a generous 
fellow, and seldom indulges long in feelings 
of resentment. 


And so it comes to pass that the valentines < 
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A? the time when I shot my first tiger I was 


Deputy Commissioner of Maubhoom, a ; 


district in Chota Nagpur, which is a division 
of Bengal. Maubhoom w s a splendid dis- 
trict for sport, being in the cold weather full 
of wild duck, snipe, and quail; and at all 
times its many hills afforded first-rate bear 
shooting. It was also full of tigers, but, alas! 
it was impossible to get at them, as they fre- 
quented most impenetrable jungle, too dense 
to be beaten by men, and in which tiger- 
shooting could only have been done off ele- 
phants, and that even wi-h great difficulty. 
Unfortunately, too, there were hardly any ele- 
phants in those parts, and none fit for shikar; 
in fact, I had been obliged to shoot almost 
the only elephant in the district, and a fine 
large tusker it was. 

He belonged to the Pachete Rajah, and had 
been attached under a decree of the Civil 
Court. It was with the greatest difficulty 
that the warrant for its attachment could be 
executed, for as soon as & process server came 
near to do so, it was driven over the border 
into another district, in which the warrant 
could not be served. At last it was attached 
and brought into Purulia, my head-quarters. 
Before, however, it could be sold in satisfac- 
tion of the decree, it went “ must,” a periodical 
madness which seizes male elephants, and 
which their mahouts or drivers with proper 
medicines can control. In this case, the 
mahout was clearly playing into his master’s 
hands, and purposely did not take proper 
steps to keep his elephant under control, 
hoping that, if it broke loose, they would get 
it out of the clutches of the law. If this 


was their object, they were disappointed, for | 


the elephant breaking loose killed three 
people, and was busily employed pulling down 
villages, when their inhabitants came and 
begged me to shoot it. As we had no ele- 
phants with which to recapture it, it was ab- 
solutely necessary, in the interests of life and 
property, that the elephant should be killed, 
so I had, though with much regret, to 
shoot it. 

The loss of human life by tigers in this 
district was immense, and Government paid 
very large rewards to Shikarries for their 
destruction, which they effected by means of 
traps of bows and poisoned arrows set in the 
jungles. This was the only way we could 
reach the brutes, and by such means many 
were killed. 

For these reasons, though constantly 
shooting, I had never, up to the time of my 
story, come across a live tiger, much as I 
longed and tried to do so. 

I was out shooting one day in Gooindpur, 
a sub-division of my district, and. D —-, the 
officer in charge of the sub-division, was with 
me. It was hilly country bordering on 
Sonthalia, and bear-shooting was particularly 
good, bear being abundant, and Sonthals the 
pluckiest of beaters—so plucky, that I have 
known an old Sonthal, when one of our 
beaters was attacked and thrown down by a 
big black bear, rush in unarmed, with only a 
bamboo lattice or stick in his hand, and be- 
labour the bear, till it left the prostrate béater, 
and took to its heels. The beater was badly 
mauled, but the old Sonthal’s pluck saved 
his life. 

We were after bear on the occasion of 
which I write, and our plan of operations was 
to take up our position on one side of a hill, 
into which bear had been tracked, and, either 
on the ground or in michaus (i.e. small plat- 
forms made in the boughs of a tree, and 
screened with leaves), to wait, while a few 
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hundred Sonthals, surrounding the hill on its 
other side, advanced through the jungle, 
shouting and beating the underwood with 
their latties, and thus driving out whatever 
game there might be in the hill, and forcing 
it on to the places where we were posted. 

It had been an unlucky morning; it was 
very hot, and the beaters seemed careless, 
and the bear either broke back through their 
line, or somehow got off without our seeing 
them. At last a fine fellow broke in front of 
me, and I could have sworn that he carried 
off the contents of my two barrels, but there 
was, as is so often the case with bear, no im- 
mediate visible effect, and before I could fire 
again, Bruin had vanished in the jungle be- 
hind me. This was but a small patch, and 
I could see beyond, and all round it, and 
knew that he had not left it. We, therefore, 
searched this patch of jungle well, but the 
bear was nowhere to be found. A day or two 
afterwards, however, vultures indicated its 
whereabouts, and it was found in this very 
patch dead and smelling. 

So far the day had been profitless, and as 
the sun was extremely powerful, I proposed 
a return to camp, but D——, who had ar- 
ranged the shoot for me, was very anxious 
that I should beat one more hill before we 
left off. We had some 500 beaters out, and 
he had just got khubr that, beside bear, a 
tiger had been seen in the hill which he 
wished to try. This at once decided me; I 
was longing to meet a tiger, and at last here 
seemed a chance, so, mounting our horses, 
we rode off in the direction of this hill. 

In this part of the district, through which 
the Grand Trunk Road runs (for long the 
main line of communication between lower 
Bengal and the Northern Provinces), tigers, 
though not really more plentiful, were more 
often seen out in the open than in other 
parts, and I have known an Englishman, 8 
loafer, travelling down the Trank Road on a 
native bullock ghari, or cart, stalked for about 
a mile by a tiger, who quietly followed him 
along the road. The man had no weapon, 
and was afraid that he might excite the tiger 
if he hurried the bullocks on, or if he got off 
the cart and bolted, so prudently he sat 
quiet, and letting the bullocks go on at their 
usual slow pace, watched the tiger, who at 
last, to the great relief of the loafer, and for 
no assignable cause, gave up his stalk, and 
went off into the jungle by the side of the 
road. 

Such adventures are not uncommon, and 
though it has nothing to do with my present 
story, it may be of interest if I tell of one 
which happened to a Forest officer, Captain 
L—._, in the Julpigori district, of which I was 
then in charge. 

L—’s duties as Forest officer necessitated 
his often travelling along the military road 
from Alipore to Buxa, a small hill station in 
the Himalayas, on the frontier of Bhutan, 
where a native regiment is stationed. This 
road runs through heavy jungle, in which are 
many tigers, and is in part bordered by forest, 
in part by tall grass jungle; on each side of 
the road is a very deep ditch, which those in 
charge of it should at all times have kept clear 
of jungle, but which was usually overgrown 
with long grass. 

LL— was one day driving up to Buxa in 
@ small bamboo cart with a fat, sleepy, chest- 
nut pony in the shafts, and he had no gun or 
weapon of any kind with him. When ata spot 
where there was no house or hut for miles, 
before or behind him, the long grass cover- 
ing the ditch on his left-hand side suddenly 


mored, and out of the ditch on to the road, but 
a few yards before him, stepped a fine large 
tiger! L— at once pulled up his pony, 
and the tiger, stopping in the centre cf the 
road, faced round and glared athim! The 
pony, a stolid beast that nothing would excite, 
after its usual manner when stopped, dropped 
its head and went to sleep, either not notieing, 
or observing nothing out of the common in 
the tiger! L—— and the tiger stared at each 
other. It may be easily imagined that L——'’s 
feelings could not have been particularly 
pleasant. If I remember rightly, he had so 
often carried a rifle with him along this road, 
thinking that he might meet a tiger, without 
ever seeing one, that at last he gave it up, 
and now, unarmed, he had met with one, and 
at very close quarters too! 

He saw at once that there was nothing to 
be done, but to wait until the tiger might 
develop his intentions. He could not drive 
on, as the tiger blocked the way, and he could 
not turn round and drive back without great 
risk of exciting the tiger. So there was 
nothing for it but to sit quiet and wait, and 
so he sat, he and the tiger watching each 
other. He told me that it seemed a long 
time before the tiger made up his mind, but 


; at last it turned from him, and slowly made 


its way into the ditch on the right side of the 
road. 

It was the hot weather, a still day, and the 
grass very dry, and L_— could hear it rustle 
as the tiger went into it, and eagerly did he 
listen, hoping to hear the rustling go on and 
indicate that the tiger was retreating ; but no, 
the grass hardly hid the tiger from view than 
the rustling ceased, and L. knew that the 
tiger had stopped, was close to, and most 
probably was watching him! He did not 
dare to arouse his pony and drive on, as, 
if he did so, the chances were that the 
tiger might spring at him. So he sat still 
and waited. Again the wait seemed long till 
the grass moved, and out stepped the tiger 
once more into the middle of the road, and 
facing L——, stared at him! only a very few 
yards from him, remember! There sat L —, 
there stood the tiger, and between them the 
chestnut pony slept!! Well might the 
minutes seem long to L-—, but, fortunately, 
there is an end to all things, and his mauvats 
quart d'heure was no exception to that rule. 
The tiger at last came to the conclusion that 
he would not interfere with L——, and slowly 
retired into the ditch on the left-hand side 
out of which he had come, and this time 
L—, to his great joy, heard the sound 
of the rustling in the long grass go on and 
on, getting fainter and fainter, till he knew 
that the tiger had gone, and then arousing 
his pony out of his peaceful slumbers, he 
continued his journey, rejoicing at his escape. 

To return to my own story, on reaching the 
hill where it was said that the tiger had been 
seen, we found it to be long, low, rocky, and 
fairly straight, about a mile and a half in 
length, and covered with small tree jungle. 
At one end of the hill there was a deepish 
dip, forming a kind of neck, in which ran a 
pathway, and from which several tracks ran 
up into the hill. On one side of this pathway 
we found two old michans, most rickety 
affairs, which had beenerected long before for 
D—, who then had a “ honk,” or drive, for 
game in this hill. As there were no trees suffi- 
ciently large at the best spots for michans to be 
erected, these were made on bamboo scaffold- 
ing some fifteen feet high, and were screened 
in front by what had once been fresh, green, 
leafy boughs, which made the michans appear 
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sufficiently natural not to attract the atten- 
tion of any wild beast. Now in their dried- 
up, withered state, they looked most con- 
spicuous. This defect, however, was rapidly 
remedied, for a few fresh boughs being cut, 
and the michans covered with them, they 
once more answered their original purpose. 
Nothing could be better than their position. 
They were some 100 or 150 yards apart, and 
commanded the whole of the hill in front, 
and its slopes on each side, and with good 
beating, any beast in the hill, unless it broke 
back through the line of beaters, must be 
driven within range of our batteries. 

I had choice of michans, and selected the 
left-hand one, as I thought from the lie of the 
ground that it was the best concealed. The 
track, or pathway, here ran deep in the dip and 
in front of my michan, and only separated from 
it by the width of the track was a rocky bank 
covered with low scrub bushes, the top of 
which was nearly on a level with the platform 
of the michau. 

The beaters were now sent round by cir- 
cuitous routes in the valley, to the far end of 
the hill, there to form line and to beat right up 
to us, a few men being posted along the sides 
of the hill to prevent any animal escaping. 

D— and I took up our positions, and, 
arranging our batteries, dismissed our gun- 
bearers, chyprassics, and syces (grooms) with 
our horses, who went quietly down into the 
valley, and in a few minutes all was still 
around us, not a sound to be heard. As it 
would take the beaters long to get to the end 
of the hill and to begin the Crive, and then 
it would be some time before any animal 
could reach us, I preferred sitting on the 
grass, with a rifle by my side, at the foot of 
the ladder by which I had to mount into my 
michan, to getting up into that rickety old 
construction a minute sooner than was 
necessary. 

It was early in June, just before the rains 
set in, the season in India when the gun is 
most powerful; the heat was intense, and 
even the few birds I saw hopped along pant- 
ing, with open beaks. A deathly silence 
reigned, as if the great heat had mastered all 
nature, and the stillness was oppressive. 


After much waiting, the faint sound of the | 


far-off whoop of a Sonthal beater broke the 
silence, and I was delighted to know that the 
drive had commenced. 

There is something peculiarly pleasant and 
exciting in the commencement of a beat. 
The occasional sound of a beater’s call indi- 
cates the advance of the line, and you strain 
hearing and sight to catch the first rustle of 
the dead leaves, pressed by the stealthy foot- 
fall of some wild beast, as it moves quietly 
from the disturbance in its rear, or to get the 
first glimpse of its skin. Then the expecta- 
tion! There is no saying what may break 
in front of you, and you feel fully certain 
that some animal worth getting must as- 
suredly do so. 

It was time for me now to climb up into 
my michan, and I was just about to do it, 
when a slight movement ahead of me, and 
on the top of the bank, over which I could 
not then see, owing to my being on the 
ground, made me seize my rifle and stand 
expectant. It was a moment of excitement ! 
What was the animal which was so close to 


me? Could it be the tiger? No, it was not 


the tiger, not even a bear—but a man! an 
almost breathless chyprassy (i.e. Government 
messenger), who had been sent with the 
beaters to help to keep them inline. The 


| momentary disappointment was great, and I 


was beginning rather angrily to ask what on 
earth he meant by being thus ahead of the 
line, when, coming close up to me, he 
whispered, ‘‘ Burra bagh hai sahib ! "—“ Sir, 
there is a big tiger!” He was a thoroughly 
brave fellow that ; when with the beaters, they 
had sighted a tiger, and he had come on 
ahead of them alone, travelling in the same 
direction as the tiger, to give me what he 
knew would be most welcome news. It was 
impossible to be angry with him any longer, 
so telling him to get quickly out of the hill 
and down into the valley, I mounted the 
michan and kept a sharp look-out. I had 
not been there long before, far up an opening 
in the jungle, too far off for a shot, I caught 
for a second a glimpse of a striped animal ; 
it was the tiger right ahead of me, and evi- 
dently coming down in my direction! Great 
was my excitement, and oh! how I longed to 
see that tiger again, and nearer! And how I 
feared lest it should break in front of D—— 
instead of me! Then followed minutes of 
anxious waiting and expectation. Nearer, 
louder, and more often came the beaters’ 
cries, but no more could I see of the tiger. 
Presently the distant noise increased, and 
there was the sound of many shouts and 
much confusion. Could it be that the tiger 
had broken back, and escaped through the 


line? Then all was stillness again—not a 
sound. 
Suddenly I saw D——, whose michan was 


in sight of mine, and whom I had all along 
been watching jealously with half an eye, 
raise his rifleand take aim! Was it the tiger 
he was aiming at? Most devoutly I hoped 
not ; possibly it was only a bear, and then, if 
he fired, he might scare the tiger! Still he 
aims, only aims; it is most tantalising. Why 
on earth does he not fire and have done with 
it? There is, I think, nothing more irritating 
than to see a man, sighting, aiming, keeping 
his rifle to his shoulder, and not firing. And 
this was what D—— was doing; it was most 
aggravating ! 

From the direction his sim now took, it 
was evident that whatever he was watching, 
was coming to his left, in my direction. Pre- 
sently down goes his rifle. He looks disap- 
pointed, I think! Hurrah! It must be that 
ho had only caught uncertain glimpses of the 
tiger as it passed along, and that it was 
coming towards me, and out of his line of 
fire! Eagerly did I scan every inch of 
ground in front of me, expecting each moment 


' to see the beast—when! what is this? up 


goes D-—’s rifle again! bang, bang, went 
both barrels! His fire was answered with 
an angry roar, and a splendid big tiger 
charged down the slope of the hill on his 
right into the valley, D—— seizing an- 
other rifle and taking rapid aim. Suddenly 
I caught sight of a party of some twelve 
Sonthals armed only with latties rush out 
of the valley, and up the grassy slope of the 
hillside, shouting and yelling, to meet the 
descending tiger, which, hid from me for a 


few seconds by intervening bushes, once | 


more came in sight, going down the hill. It 
was very plucky of them to run up the hill 


to meet a tiger in all its fury, and few people 
but Sonthals would have done it. The effect 
was magical; their noisy charge and bold 
front was too much for the tiger, and with a 
deep growl of rage, he turned and bounded 
up the hill again, making straight for the 
front of D—’s michan! 

The line of beaters had by this time come 
near in our front, and the noise all round 
was great. The tiger made no attempt to 
break the line, but came on straight across 
our michans, but, alas ! it seemed that it was 
to be D-—_'s chance, not mine. How keenly 
I watched him! The tiger was now hid from 
me by jungle, but I could see that D—— saw 
it, was watching it, and was getting ready for 
another shot. There goes his rifle again up 
to his shoulder. The apparent deliberation 
of his aim was too exasperating! It seemed 
to say, “Just wait; my one shot now will 
settle this business ; you are out of it.” 

The tiger was now evidently crossing his 
front and coming on to me, and, if he would 
only miss, my chance might come at last! 
But it is not to be—crack! sharp rings out 
his rifle—a pause—crack again! eagerly 
straining forward, he seizes his second rifle ; 
again he takes aim ; the beast is evidently not 
dead, and that is so far satisfactory for my 
chance. But is it down? What can it be? 

I would have givenworlds to have shouted 
and asked him, but feared to scare the tiger 
should it be coming my way. I see his rifle 
go down, but he is stretching forward and 
straining his sight ahead of him. How 
eagerly I watched his every movement. Was 
my poor little chance all over? Such were 
my thoughts, when my attention was suddenly 
drawn from D—— by a slight sound in front 
of me. In my anxiety and watching of D—— 
I had forgotten my own front. Inow turned 
to it, and, with a thrill of intense excitement, I 
saw before me, on the very edge of the bank, the 
tiger crouching, as if on the point of spring- 
ing into my michan! His head was towards 
ime, his whole body still, except his tail that 
lashed angrily from side to side as he gave 
low, fierce growls, his lips drawn back, his 
bare teeth shone white, and his large eyes 
glared green fire! I seemed almost to feel 
his hot breath! It appeared to be touch and 
go; could I fire before he sprang? 

I pressed my left trigger—bang !—an ounce 
of lead had pierced that tiger’s brain, and he 
simply subsided! The light died out of those 
large savagely gleaming eyes, the head fell 
forward, the tail became motionless, and the 
tiger lay on the rocks before me, dead, in the 
very attitude of springing, his body being 
propped up by the rocks amidst which he had 
crouched. 

My first tiger was dead! I havé never since 
felt the extreme pleasure in the death of any 
tiger that I did then. My first tiger! All 
the same, it was not really my tiger, as D——, 
who was a very good shot, had put the first 
bullet into it, so the skin was his. He good- 
naturedly gave it to me, and a grand large 
skin it was. 

Of our triumphant return to camp, the 
tiger slung on a good stout pole, and carried 
on the shoulders of many Sonthals, while tom- 
toms were beaten and great noise made, I 
need not write. Suffice it, I had bagged my 
first tiger, and was happy! 


| 
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} NEAR relation 
| of the newt, and 
a far more inte- 
resting pet in the 
Vivarium, isthe com- 
mon toad of our fields 
and gardens, and those 
who can overcome the 
popular prejudice in con- 
nection with these lowly 
batrachians, and carefully study their habits 
and ways, will find themselves amply repaid 
for their trouble. 

The common toad differs considerably from 
the frog in many ways, although at first sight 
there does not appear to be so great a distine- 
tion between them. A closer examination, 
however, will show the difference between 
the two animals. 

Thelimbs are shorter and thicker than those 
of the frog, and more adapted for crawling 
than leaping; in fact, you rarely see a toad 
jump, and then it simply amounts to flinging 
the body an inch or two off the ground, and 
coming down “all fours” literally, in any- 
thing but an elegant attitude. 

If you compare the hind legs of a frog with 
those of a toad, you will findthat in the former 
the limbs are thrown farther back, so to 
speak, so that the legs meet behind at the 
knees ; whilst in the latter they are attached 
to the body more laterally. 

The toes are much shorter than the frog’s, 
and only slightly webbed—being less adapted 
for the purposes of swimming—and are pro- 
vided with double subarticular tubercles. 
The skin is covered all over with rough ex- 
crescences and warts, while on either side of 
the head immediately behind the eye is a 
long kidney-shaped gland, called the parotid 
gland, which is used as a weapon of defence 
and will be described later on. 

Toads have no teeth whatever, while those 
of the frog are confined to the palate (called 
“Vomerine ”) and the upper jaw. 

The tongue is fastened in front, and quite 
free behind, and the dexterity with which 
the animal shoots it out and catches insects 
is truly wonderful. 

The tail of the young toad is absorbed 
soon after it leaves the water. The animal 
is therefore placed in the “ Ecaudata or 
Tailless ’’ order, while the newt, on the other 
hand, retains his through life, and therefore 
belongs to the  Urodela,” or visible tail order. 

Like the newt, the toad begins its life in 
the water. 

About the end of March, or the beginning 
of April, the toads migrate to the ponds, where 
they pair off. 

At this time the male may easily be dis- 
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tinguished from the female by the black warty 
projections which grow on the thumbs at the 
pairing season and disappear soon after. The 
male again is much smaller than the female, 
and of a light ash-grey or brown colour. 

After pairing, the female deposits her 
spawn in the weeds by the edge of the pond, 
where it finds a safe anchorage. 

Toads’ spawn is very different from that of 
frogs, being laid in long strings, which look 
something like thin glass tubes filled with , 
shining black beads. | 

After an interval of a few weeks the young 
tadpole emerges from the and swims 
about by means of a long tail. 

Like the frog, it breathes by means of gills, | 
but ultimately these disappear and are re- | 
placed by lungs, when the legs make their 
appearance, and soon after the tadpole, or 
rather young toad, is able to leave the water, | 
and seck for food among the weeds and 
rushes, where it feeds on insects, larve, and 
other small fry. 

During its growth the toad changes its 
skin several times, which peels off in long 
shreds, which it is afterwards said to 
devour. 

A long slit appears down the back and 
belly, which gradually lengthens, and under- 
neath may be seen the new skin, of a much 
lighter colour. 

Whilst changing, the animal pours forth 
a sort of liquid from various glands on dif- 
ferent parts -of the body, which materially 
helps it in getting rid of the old skin; in fact, 
it is streaming with moisture, and very un- 
pleasant to touch. 

It is a curious fact that toads seem especi- 
ally to dislike a dirty or soiled skin, and 
should anything discolour or spoil their old 
dress, they at once proceed to some secluded 
spot and change it for a new one. 

The eyes of a toad are very curious from 
the way they are placed in the head, as they 
are not set in an orbit, but framed round, as 
it were, with bone, as you may see by the 
large cavities in the skull. If the mouth be 
opened, the eyeballs may be seen completely 
bare and penetrating 
some distance into 
the interior. 

Like the newt the 
eyes are protected 
with a third eyelid, 
called the nictitating 
membrane. The 
parotid glands, one 
of which is behind 
each eye, are long 
glands formed by a 
protuberance of the 
skin, which in most 
toads is well deve- 
loped, and can easily 
be seen. 

These glands serve 
as weapons of de- 
fence, and on excite- 
ment they pour out 
a Ww humour of 
very acrid taste, so 
much so that a dog 
which has taken a toad in its mouth will 
soon drop it, as it causes the animal to foam 
copiously at the mouth. 

Care should be taken that this fluid does | 
not get into the eye, as the pain it causes is 
intense. 

The great warty newt has, I believe, a 
similar gland, though much smaller. | 


In their wild state the toads make their 
homes in mossy banks, or under stones, where 
they remain during the summer months, liv- 
ing on different kinds of flies, beetles, worms, 
etc. 

Towards evening, and after rain, they may 
be seen in numbers crawling about the road- 
side, where a plentiful supply of provisions 
abound, 

Their mode of capturing their prey is very 
curious. As soon as the toad sees its victim 
it crawls stealthily up to it, raising the body, 
and lifting one leg up after another, with a 
great deal of deliberation. When close up to 
its quarry, the head is suddenly thrust for- 
ward, the tongue flashes out like lightning, 
and the insect disappears with a sound 
resembling a metallic ** click.” 

Although the throat is, comparatively speak- 
ing, rather small, it is capable of great disten- 
sion, for a large cockroach is swallowed as 
easily as a fly, and although the stomach is by 
no means capacious, I have seen one of my 
toads swallow ten large cockroaches in the 
same number of minutes, and apparenily 
feel none the worse for the meal. 

On the approach of winter the toad 
buries itself in the ground, or in the hollow 
of some tree, where it remains in a state of 
torpor until the warm weather comes again. 

The following are the dates of the different 
periods in a toad’s life-history, as far asI am 
able to judge from my own observation :— 

Toads appear about February 27. 
Toads pair » end of Marchtothe 
» first week in April. 


Toads spawn ,, April 21. 
Young toads leave 

the water July 1. 
Toads retire into 

winter quarters October 15.* 


If you wish to add a toad to your collection 
—or rather toads, for it is better to have 
several—you have only to hunt in a vegetable 
garden about evening, and you will have no 
difficulty in finding half a dozen or so crawl- 
ing about in search of food. Failing in this, 


Useful toad-case. 


however, 2 walk along a country lane in the 
evening, especially after rain, will generally 
prove successful, as toads usually come out 
to feed about that time. 

Take a covered ba: 
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with moss, in which the toads can be safely 
kept till you get home. 

A useful toad case can be made of an 
oblong box, with a glass front and a door at 
the back. The glass front should be made 
to slide up and down in a groove, so that it 
may be taken out and clea .ed. The bottom 
of the case should be filled with a thick layer 
of moss, in which a large flower-pot saucer 
may be imbedded at one side to serve the 
double purpose of drinking trough and bath 
for the inmates. Some large tufts of grass 
may be added, which will give a pretty effect ; 
or, if you like, some young ferns. 

A case of this description is easily made, 
and will be found admirably adapted for your 
pets. They will burrow under the moss, and 
make cosy nests, where they will remain for 
hours together, seemingly indifferent to time 


and surroundings: but put a cockroach into | 


the case, and see how quickly affairs change. 
As soon as the presence of the insect is 


discovered, the fraternity immediately begin | 


to show signs of a vivid interest, to which a 
short time before they appeared to be 
strangers. 

They raise their bodies high up on their 
legs, stretch out their heads, and regard their 
intended victim with a most ludicrous stare. 
The insect too seems conscious of its danger, 
and remains perfectly motionless for some 


time, during which the toads have crawled | 


up quite close, and are preparing for action. 
At last the moment has come. The unwary 
insect, thinking perhaps (if cockroaches can 
think) that all danger is past, makes a slight 
movement to survey the field, before beating 
a retreat. 

That movement is fatal. Before it can 
recover its former position, two or three slimy 
tongues flash out so quickly that the motion 
is scarcely perceptible to the eye, and the 
cockroach vanishes into the capacious mouth 
of the lucky marksman, a curious “click” 
telling the onlookers that the business has 
been satisfactorily disposed of. 


It is truly wonderful to see the numbers of 
cockroaches that toads will devour. I have 
put fifty in a small case containing six of 
these batrachians, and, with the exception of 
a few little ones which had hidden under the 
moss, ‘he whole had disappeared before the 
next day. 

They will also eat crickets, flies, worms, 
grubs, etc., and you will find a good part of 
your time taken up in hunting for food suffi- 
cient to satisfy the cravings of your hungry 
pets. 

I generally empty the contents of a beetle 
trap into the case every morning through a 
lid on the top, and let them help themselves as 
they feel inclined, dropping in an occasional 
worm now and then in the course of the day 
for a change. 

It is important that the water in the saucer 
should be changed daily, and fresh added, as 
during the summer the toads frequently sit 
for some time in the water. 

Fresh tufts of grass and small plants may 
be added to the case from time to time, in 
which the toads can forage for provisions. 
After a short time they will begin to recog- 
nise you, and regard you in the light of a 
friend, and will make no attempt to crawl 
away when you open the case, but will allow | 
you to pat their heads, which they seem | 
rather to enjoy, or will take a worm from 
your hand. i 

Toads show a wonderful amount of 
instinct. A gentleman told me a few days 
ago, that he once threw the body of a bird 
he was skinning on some grass, and soon 
after two toads made their appearance and 
sat perfectly motionless on each side of 
the body for sometime. Wishing to see what 
they intended doing he watched them care- 
fully. After some time the flies, attracted 
by the smell, settled on the carrion, and 
were immediately picked off by the vigilant 
toads. 

A whole volume might be written about the 
fabulous stories connected with toads, but 
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space will not allow me to do more than 
hint at one or two. 

In medieval times they appear to have 
been a favourite ingredient in medicine, and 
we read of a man cutting a toad in halves, 
squeezing the two portions in a glass as one 
would a lemon, and then drinking the 
mix‘ure in order to ward off some malady. 

Tere was a popular idea in the dark ages 
that the toad had a jewel secreted in his 
head, which it was forced to part with on 
being placed on a piece of red cloth, but 
immediately swallowed again. 

The belief that the toad is able to spit 
fire when attacked is still prevalent in many 
country places, and I once heard a country 
schoolmaster tell his youthful pupils that 
God had mercifully provided the toad with 
the means of pouring forth a stream of fire 
when attacked. 

The most curious of all tales in connection 
with the toad is that of their being found 
embedded in masses of stone unearthed from 
quarries, and even dug up in coalpits hun- 
dreds of feet below the soil. What gave riseto 
this belief it is hard to say, except perhaps 
that the animal had found a hole among the 
stones into which it had crept for the winter, 
and from which it had been roughly ejected 
on the removal of the stone. The stories of 
their being found in marble mantelpieces, 
and other equally unlikely places, must be 
taken cum grano salis. 

There is another species of toad, locally 
common in this country, called the Natter- 
Jack. It differs from the common toad in 
colour, which is of a yellowish-brown, with a 
band of yellow running down the back. Unlike 
the former animal, it neither hops nor crawls, 
but walks very nimbly and quickly. 

It generally lives near the sea, and I have 
found several on the peninsula between 
the estuaries of the Mersey and the Dee, 
crawling about the sandhills which border 
the shore. 

(THE END.) 


HOW TO MAKE A SMALL DYNAMO. 


Author of “ How to Make an Induction Cotl,” “ How to Make an Electrical Machine,” etc, etc. 


mxce I wrote my last electrical article in 
the “B. O. P.” I have had letters from 
all sorts of places requesting me to give 
directions for the manufacture of a small 
dynamo. Now, the dynamo is not the most 
simple piece of mechanism extant, and I am 
inclined to think that many boys would find 
it rather a poser to make one. At the same 
time, it is perfectly evident that there are 
heaps of readers of the “B. O. P.” who are 
very anxious indeed to try, at all events; 
and as we must not stand still, but aim at 
more elaborate apparatus as we advance in 
electrical knowledge, it is a pity not to en- 
deavour to supply them with the help they 
need. 
Well then, if, like Pears’ soap baby, they 
“won't be happy till they get it,” I will do 
my level best to bring down the subject into the 
range of their capability. It will not cost 
them much to try the experiment, and if 
they don’t succeed they must not blame me, 
but their “vaulting ambition,” which has 
“o’erleapt itself.” There is no reason what- 
ever why a boy who is accustomed to metal- 
working should not succeed in making the 
small machine described, if he first masters 
the principles of its construction. 
The advantage of a dynamo, I may here 


PART I. 


remark, is that by its means we are able to 
produce a current of voltaic electricity at any 
moment by turning a wheel, without bother- 
ing \with acids, or carbons, or zincs, or any 
other of the various articles necessitated by 
the use of a battery. Furthermore, the 
current goes on as long as you turn the wheel, 
and stops directly you stop, there being no 
loss betweenwhiles. Of course, both battery 
and dynamo have their advantages and dis- 
advantages—nothing in this world being 
perfect all round!—and for some purposes 
the dynamo is best, for others the battery. 
For example, it would be absurd to use a 
dynamo to ring an electric bell—not that it 
would not do it with tremendous energy, but 
in the case of a bell what one wants is merely 
to ring it for a few seconds at long intervals, 
and for this work a battery in which there is 
little current, but which is alyays ready to 
give that little without touching it, is facile 
princeps. But for experiments in which a 
strong continuous current is required the 
dynamo comes to the front, as there is no 
“polarisation” to detract from its value, as 
in the case of the battery. One does not 
always want to be messing with chemicals 
in setting up a battery when one only requires 


the current for a short time, and the dynamo 


is always ready, and merely turning the 
handle produces the required current in a 
moment. Besides this, viewed merely in the 
light of a magneto-electric machine, it will 
give a considerable shock to any one who 
holds two handles fixed to its terminals. 

Having now enumerated the advantages of 
the machine, it behoves me to endeavour to 
describe its various parts and the method of 
making them. There are several methods of 
dynamo-making, but that which seems to be 
the most used, and most easily followed in the 
case of a small machine, is that of the type 
known as the “ Siemens’? dynamo, from the 
inventor of the armature, which is of peculiar 
construction. 

The action of the dynamo depends on the 
fact that if a piece of soft iron is surrounded 
by a coil of insulated wire, when the soft iron 
is approached to a magnet it becomes itself 
8 magnet, and at the same time a current is 
generated in the coil of insulated wire which 
surrounds it. This current is, however, of 
only momentary duration, and ceases if the 
soft iron remains stationary; but on removing 
the soft iron from the magnet another current 
is generated in the coil of wire, but this is a 
current of the opposite kind of electrieity, 
and travels in the opposite direction to 
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that produced in the former case. Now you 
have only to imagine that, by means of rotat- 
ing in front of the poles of a magnet, a piece 
of soft iron is kept continually approaching 
and receding from the magnet, and that this 
soft iron is surrounded by wires in which 
circulate currents positive or negative accord- 
ing to the direction of the movement of the 
soft iron, and then, if we can arrange to carry 
off all the positive currents to one binding- 
screw, and all the negative currents to an- 
other binding-screw, we shall have a con- 
tinuous current generated as long as the soft 
iron revolves. All this is practically carried 
out in the construction of the dynamo, and 
on the accuracy with which it is done the 
efficiency of the dynamo depends. 

To make the base of the machine, take a 
piece of deal 5} inches long by 3} inches 


broad by % inch thick. This can be stained ; 


afterwards to make it look nicer; it must be 
planed well, and polished up quite smooth. 
The greatest difficulty of the whole busi- 
ness has now already to be confronted—viz., 
the manufacture of the magnet. This is 
almost invariably cast in two pieces, and for 
those who cannot make the castings there 
is no help for it but to have recourse to 
the ironmonger, or, better still, a practical 
electrician. If you cannot manage this part 
of the business you can get the whole set of 
castings required for the dynamo from Mr. 
S. R. Bottone, Wallington, Carshalton, Sur- 
rey. The following instructions will then 
assist you to put the castings together. 
Supposing this difficulty to have been over- 
come, and two pieces of soft iron to have 
been cast in the form of fig. 1, both exactly 


Fig. 1.—SectionaL Dt 

Ma 

The dotted lines show position of coils of wire. 
A, One side of hule for armature, 


NAM OP ONE SIDE OF 


the same size and shape; the next thing to 
do is to convert it into an electro-magnet by 
winding seven layers of No. 16 cotton- 
covered wire over each leg, at the part shown 
by the dotted lines in the illustration. 

The size of the legs of the magnet is as 
follows :— Total length from B to c, 44 inches ; 
thickness of top piece from B to D, } inch; 
length of top piece from 8 to p (half total 
length of top of magnet), ? inch; breadth 
of side of magnet all the way down, 1} inch; 
height from £ to c 1} inch; thickness of the 
part between p and £, round which the wire 
is wound, § inch, When I say “ breadth” 
in this description, I mean what you can’t 
see in the sectional drawing, because it 
recedes from you; when I say “ thickness,” 
I mean what is shown in the drawing. It 
is necessary to explain this, as the terms are 
rather confusing. The ends of the sides 
between p and x are rounded to admit of the 
wire being more evenly wound on them. 

It is not essential to use a permanent 
magnet in this machine, as a certain amount 
of “residual” magnetism remains in the iron 


when once excited; and the coils of wire on 
the armature being acted on by the armature, 
which is slightly magnetised by this residual 
magnetism in the magnet, have a reactionary 
effect, and excite the armature, which excites 
the magnet afresh; and thus the magnet 
and its coils, and the armature and its coils, 
go on acting on each other, and mutually 
building up each other’s current, until the 
maximum effect which the machine is ca- 
pable of giving is produced. 

Before winding on the wire, the legs of the 
magnet between p and F should be covered 


| with a band of silk soaked in melted paraftin 


wax, to increase the insulation. New and 
soft wire, of the highest conductivity, should 
be used. Old, rinky, and hard wire will 
not do. : 

The wire is wound upon the legs of the 
magnet in such a way that when put to- 


; gether as shown in fig. 2 the coils are in 


Fic, 2.—MAGNET PUT TOGETHER, 


ABC, Screws, _p, Junction of two wires. EF, Ends of 
coils HAH, Holes for screws at end. Thedottel 
lines show position of wire, and screws fastening 
magnet together and to base. 


opposite directions, so that if the magnet 
were straightened out, or the two portions 
placed end to end, one coil would be a pro- 
longation of the other. This can be most 
easily done, in the case of this particular 
magnet, by winding each leg separately, and 
the end of the outer coil of wire of one can 
be joined to the end of the inner coil of wire of 
the other at p in the cut, the other ends of 
the coils being left loose as at E and F, these 
being long enough to go down under the base 
—say, about 3 inches long to allow for joining 
up. It will be remembered that a similar 
method of winding an electro-magnet was 
given in the article on “ Electro-motors,” on 
page 570 of the last volume, and if this is not 
I quite comprehensible the reader had better 
get No. 595, which may assist him. 

The electro-magnet having been wound 
may now be placed upright on the base, its 


fastened on, however, you had better’ drill 


| two screw-holes on each leg at HH HH in 


the figure. and four corresponding to them 
on the other side. We shall want eight 
screws to fit these holes presently. 

The magnet having been fixed, we now 
have to construct the armature, which is the 
next most important part of the machine. 

This consists of a soft iron cylinder with 
an axle passing through its centre, as at KL 
in the illustration (fig. 3), 8888 being the soft 
iron cylinder. This cylinder has a deep 
groove cut from end to end, or is cast in 
that shape, and round this groove the wire 
is wound. The wire is No. 18, cotton- or 
silk-covered. Begin at the point marked 
H in the diagram, and wind over and over, 
from end to end, until that side is full; 
then cross over to the other side, going from 
u to x, and wind that side also in the same 
direction. The ends of the wire are shown 
at ww, and they must be left about an inch or 


; 2 inches long, as we shall want to connect 


them with the commutator presently. The 
dimensions of the armature are as follows :— 
Length of axle, 54 inches; circumference of 
cylinder, 1 inch; length of cylinder, 2 inches ; 
width of groove, } inch. The axle is com- 
posed of a piece of steel rod rather more 
than 4 inch in diameter. The axle must 
be very truly centred in the armature, and 
the armature must be most accurately 
mounted, as it has to revolve at a high rate 
of speed in a very limited space, between 
the poles of the magnet. 

As it is rather difficult to explain the con- 
struction of the armature, I give another il- 
lustration (fig. 4) of a section of the armature, 


Fic. 4.—SecTion or EXD OP ARMATURE. 


The circles show the position of the coils of wire inthe 
grooves Aand b. cb, Ends of soft fron cylinder. 


which will show how the wire is wound on 
the groove, and the shape of the grooves 
themselves. 

At one end of the axle is fixed the driving- 
pulley p, while at the other has to be fixed a 
small wooden roller F, over which two pieces 
of sheet brass have been fastened, each 
reaching nearly half round the surface of the 
roller, so that two gaps are left between them. 
This forms part of the commutator; but 


8888, Grooved cylinder of soft iron, 


. 

two limbs fastened together by the screw at 
a. The magnet is now to be fastened to the 
base in the middle of its breadth, and about 
an inch from one end, by means of two 
screws at B and c, passing through the base 


into the legs of the magnet. Before it is 


Fig. 3.—ARMATURE OP DYNAMo. 
KL, Axle of cylinder. 


The wire i: wor 


‘1 across from end to en on ene 


side, and then from end to end in the same direction on the other side. ww, Endsof wire. ABCD, Grooves 
iu cylinder for thread to hold wires {n position. ¥, Wooden cylinder fixed on axle. 


before we come to that we must consider how 
the armature is to be fixed between the poles 
of the magnet. 


(To be continued.) 
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* OUR NOTE-BOOK. 


A Brave Rescue rn Cotwyn Bay.—Friday, 
November 7, saw a scene in Colwyn Bay 
which should not be allowed to be forgotten. 
Off the rocky coast could be seen a vessel 
whose topsails were torn to ribbons by the 
fury of the gale, and utterly helpless she 
drove on shore within 15U yards of dry land. 
The breaking seas swept her from stem to 
stern. To the rigging clung four despairing 
men; on the shore crowded five hundred 
quarrymen who had hurried from the mines 
and quarries to afford a helping hand if 
possible. The wind was blowing a hurricane 
in shore. The cold was intense, and to add 
to it a drifting downfall of sleet came on. A 
lifeboat was sent for, but was found to be 
already at sea on an errand of mercy; then 
a man remembered where he had seen a boat, 
and some two hundred of the quarrymen 
rushed along the shingly beach to where, a 
quarter of a mile away, the broad-beamed 
open boat lay, and about half an hour after- 
wards they reappeared, carrying the heavy 
craft among them. As soon as the boat 
arrived a crew volunteered to attempt to 
reach the stranded vessel. Fifty willing 
hands gave the little craft a strong push out, 
and for a moment the spectators hoped it 
would succeed in reaching the vessel, but a 
gigantic wave caught it before it had traversed 
half the distance and hurled it ashore again. 
A second and third attempt met with the 
same fate. At this time it was stated by 
some people with telescopes that one of the 
figures in the rigging was a woman with a 
child in her arms. This drove the men on 
shore nearly frantic, and one of them pro- 
ceeded to strip himself with the intention of 
swimming to the wreck, but was held back. 

Other attempts were made without success. 
At last John Jones, quarryman, William 
Williams, shopkeeper, John Roberts, quarry- 
man, and William Williams, quarryman, 
made a seventh effort to reach the schooner. 
Launching the boat at a moment that a huge 
roller broke around them they were at once 
dragged into the sea by the retiring waters 
and stranded on some rocks about twenty 
yards from whence they started. Two of the 
four men jumped into the water, and pro- 
ceeded to push the boat seawards. Another 
breaker dashed over them, completely burying 
them for the moment, and then they climbed 
into the boat and pulled lustily to the ship. All 
on shore watched breathlessly the desperate 
efforts of the four men. The boat was like 
a coekleshell on the furious waters. A 
huge roller dashed them from the ship’s side 
as they were on the point of succeeding. 
Again the brave fellows bent to their oars, 
and a long hard pull cleared the crest of yet 
another wave, and dropped them close along- 
side. The bowman clutched a line hanging 
over the ship’s side. The receding waves 
pulled him off his legs, but he stuck to his 
line. Another of the four got hold of the 
line, and between them they held the boat 
alongside. A loud ringing cheer broke from 
the rocky coast as the crew of the schooner 
tumbled into the little boat. But the danger 
was not over. As they pushed off from the 
ship’s side, a vast mass of water curling over 
the stern broke in torrents above the boat, 
half filling it, and entangling it in some 
wreckage. An anxious moment ensued, 
during which all hands worked hard to clear 
the boat. Then taking advantage of an in- 
coming wave they pulled for the shore, and 
long before the boat touched ground fifty eager 
young fellows rushed breast deep into the boil- 
ing surf, and hauled the boat on firm ground. 
Then another wild cheer broke out, and the 
four men rescued—for there was no woman, 
after all—were tenderly cared for. Surely 
peace hath her noble victories as well as war! 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
Amateur Photography. 


[See pages 71, 252, and 448 of our last rolume— 
Vol, X11.) 


In our last volume, in connection with this 
competition we offered, it will be remembered, 
five guineas in prizes as follows :— 


Class 1, Portraiture. This was to include groups, 
taken either indoors or in the open air. £1 10s. was to 
be given for the best portrait or group, and 10s. for the 
second best. 

Class 2, Architecture—ie., photographs of any private 
or public building, old or new, colleges, abbeys, 
churches, ete.—the first prize to be ‘£1, the second 10s, 

Class 3, Pure Landseape—ie., country scenery or 
forest views, in which any figures or buildings that 
appear are subsidiary to the surrounding landseape— 
first prize £1, second 10s. 

The age is limited to 24 years, but our usual “con- 
solation prize” to those who are over the age will hold 
good under this arrangement, Prints sent in must be 
from untouched ne es, and be themselves un- 
touched. Every print must be Ue unaided work of the 
competitor hiniself—exposure, development, printing, 
toning, and mounting. Small improvements done by 
the hand of the competitor himself—such as blocking 
out spots, ete,—are not included under the head of “ re- 
touching.’ 


We are happy to be able to announce that 
a very large number of readers took part in 
this competition, and most of the work sent 
in was so excellent that we felt it to be a 
real pleasure to considerably increase the 
total amount of the prize money, so as to 
encourage those who had proved themselves 
thoroughly worthy of recognition. 

Our Award is as follows :— 


Section I.—Portraiture. 


Prize—One Guinea and a Half. 


Exxrst Wiss (aged 17), The Uplands, Selly H:, Bir- 
mingham, 


Extra Special Prizes—One Guinea ear, 

James Ersktve Mennay (aged 21), St. Fillans-by- 
Crieff, Perthshi 

F.H, DAViis (aged 22), 265, Coventry Road, Birming- 
ham. 


CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 
[The names are arranged in the order of merit.) 


1 D. Dovs, 27, Newark Drive, Pollokshielis, Glasgow. 
Harry Wane, 3, t Bank Terrace, Stockton 
Road, Choriton-cum-Hardy, near Manchester. 
3 L. B, Brann, Picton, Cleved jerset. 
ALBERT Forrest, 14, Mark Pontypridd, 
5 RW. Hansixatox, Dorchester, New Brunswick, 
Canada, 
D. LevPOLD, Hillthorp, Grange Road, Upper Nor- 
wool, 8.E 
H&euvERT SaNpor, 2, The Limes, Hornyold Road, 
al 


nk, Prestwich, 
\stream, N.B. 

l, Hove, Brighton, 

n Road, Redland, 


M. WirrenEap, Deighton Grove, York. 

T. Cur arine Villa, Castleford, Yorks, 

W. JENKINS, 17, Land Street, Croydon. 

PT 8, Hazlemere, St. Jolin’s Road, Clifton, 


G. 
J. 


Bristol. 
SAMUEL MAYLE, 124, Parliament Street, Derby. 
Crcit MIcHELMOnE, Broadstone House, Dartmouth. 

20 ES. 8. AtatE'r, 47, Carysfoot Avenue, Blackrock, 
Dublin, 
Lroroip Prucr, Cambria, Solsbro’ Road, Chelston, 
prquay. 
Hesry Leacn, Elgin Villa, Stoke-on-Trent, 
23 ALFRED Scort, 41, Broadway, Stratford, E. 
24 Deptey W. WALToN, 16, High Street, Kingston, 
Surrey. 
25 J.P. HopGE, 21, Cleveland Road, Canonbury. 
26 J. Laipien, 40, Northumberland Street, Newcastle. 
01 Tyne. 
27 ALO. d 
28 Frep Feswic 
castle-on-Tyt 


Chureh Street, Ellesmere, Salop. 
37, Northumberland Street, New- 


FRaxk Ww, 15, Muston Rd,, Upper Clapto} 
30 Ronerr Vicarage, Risitolton, 
E. B, OWEN, Fernbank, Oswestry. 
. South View, Basingstoke. 
‘8, 8 Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead. 


JosEPH KeErsHaw, Valley Cottage, Mossley, near 
Manchester. 
Wirrep HALL, 9, Priors Terrace, Tynemouth. 
R. H. Ramsay, Charlotte Street, Lerwick, Shetland. 
37 R. is JouNsToN, Goshen House, Morningside, Edin- 


Dy 
ob (To ¥e continued.) 


CHESS. . 


Problem No. 261. 


By M. EWRENSTEIN. 


BLACK. |. 


b 


Wi 
Vide, 


WATE 9+7=16 pieces, 


White to play, and mate in four (4) moves, 


Buirny’s Propieus. 


In November 1889, we referred to this 
great composer’s book of 26 problems, saying 
that a second enlarged edition would appear. 
This edition was issued last August, contains 
50 problems on large diagrams by the 
author himself, and 21 stratagems, also in 
many moves, on small diagrams, by W. A. 
Shinkman, H. F. L. Meyer, G. Reichhelm, 
S. Loyd, and O. T. Blathy, to which are 
added some explanations. No. 1 is in 6 
moves, and shows a remarkable play of the 
Kt against the R. Nos. 2, 3, and 4, in 7, 10, 
and 13 moves, look like endings of ordinary 
games, but are more difficult than most game 
endings. The simplicity of No. 6 is brought 
to elaboration in No. 27, which is also the 
case with Nos. 9 and 29. No. 9 in 30 moves 
was the first problem in the first edition. 
Nos. 6 and 7 are as simple as they are pretty. 
No. 10 contains moves of the white K of 
such nicety as were never before shown on 
the board, and one has to look for some time 
to understand the meaning of these moves. 
Thus the saying of some editors, that original 
ideas on the chess-board are a thing of the 
past, is brought to nought. The idea of 
No. 13, a joint composition in 45 moves by 
Meyer and Blathy, centres in the P at Q Kt 4, 
as can be seen in the “ British Chess Maga- 
zine” of last summer. No. 17 is one of the 
finest in the book. The moves of the B 
surpass anything of the kind ever seen on 
the board; indeed it takes even longer to 
comprehend the moves of the B in this 
stratagem than to grasp the moves of the 
K in No. 10. It is very amusing to compare 
Nos. 13 and 18, but the latter has a second 
solution in 1, P—Kt 3, R—R 8 (ch.). 2, K— 
Kt 5, R-Kt 8. 3, Qx P; therefore it is pro- 
posed to remove the P at Q Kt 3, and adda 
black R at a suitable square. The s‘yles of 
play in Nos. 14 and 21 resemble one another, 
yet they differ as much as a white rose and 
a white tulip. No. 37 contains the play of 
8 white Pawns against 8 black Pawns, and it 
takes as many as 108 moves for White to 
win, and then he does not make a Q but a 
R in the main variation. "Remarkable play 
with the R is shown in Nos. 31, 32, 33, 34, 
35, 38, 39, and 45. No. 50, on page 54, is in 
292 moves, and is on page 82 increased to 
345 moves. Movements of the K in the 
form of an ellipse and a square are illustrated 
on pages 58 and 82. The book is published 
by Veit & Co. in Leipzig at the price of 2s. 
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Correspondence. 


A WovLD-Br SaILon—There are clerks on the mail 
steamera, and they are generally passed in through 
the heal office ; but even on board ship you would have 
to spell properly. Your writing is well enough, but 
you should read over what you have written before 
you send it away. 

ATHLETIC.—No lad of seventeen should be any the 
worse for running a mile. See our articles on 
“Training.” ‘hey were in the second volume. 


Kancanoo.--The address is given in our wrapper. 


are sufficient for Post Office purposes, For sticking 
in stamps use hinges made of the margins to sheets 
of stamps Never gum stamps down on to the 
Paper. 

AH. F.- The best all-round book on yacht building is 
“Yacht and Bost Sailing,” by Dixon Kemp, price 
25s., published at “ The Field" office, Strand. The: 
are cheaper books on yacht building published by 
Gill, 170, Strand, Send for his catalogue, 


C. Watsoy.—1. The best way of “restoring” your 
photographs is to take a new negative and print from 
that. 2. It depends on the boy's ability. The ‘cast 
ings can be got at Bateman’s Model Dockyard in 
High Holborn, opposite the Western Central Post- 
Utice. 


CapDETs (R. P. Jackson).—We are much interested to 
hear of the old-established cadet corps at Mannamend 
School, at Plymouth, and thank you for the report of 
the inspection. We note that it is the only boy corps 
with a field-gun, and may have something to say on 
cadet matters gencrally in the near future. 


D. TruMaN.—1, The offices of the British Association 
are now at 22, Albemarle Street, but they will shortly 
be removed to Burlington Hou 2, Not a public 
one that we know of ; but by joining’a science class 
you might hear of the nearest. 


GAanpxveR.—1. To clear cork of insects the best way is 
to bake ft, 2. For photographs of engines you miust 
apply to the locomotive superintendent. 


Prnomerer—For a week's tramp you would find a 
night shirt, a coloured shirt, two pairs of socks, two 
pocket handkerchiefs, two ‘xylonite collars, a’ hair 
Wrush, and a sponge quite sufficient. A pair of loose 
leggings, an umbrella, and a map are also useful. 
Wear a cap; have a meat breakfast; and do not 
eator drink anything more until you have accome 
plished at least two-thirds of the day’s work. 


A BEGINNER IN ANGLING.—Nothing better than our 
‘articles by Mr. Harrington Keene. For float-fishing 
a good cheap book is J. W. Martin's, price 2s., pub- 
lished by Sampson Low & Co. 


ALBaTROss.—Flying machines on the screw principle 
have been tried, but have all been failures owing to 
the weight of the machinery being too great. What 
is wanted is a sufficiently light and powerful motor. 
Machines combining the screw and the balloon have 
been tried and have worked to windward in light 
aira, but failed in heavy winds. There are several 
books on the subject, among them Mansfield's “ Adrial 
Navigation,” published by Macmillan & Co. 


Huxny.—Take in Chambers's “Encyclopedia,” now 
publishing in monthly parts. It will cost you no 
more than a magazine and be of value to you all 
through life. 


Isquingr (F. L.).—Write to the General Manager of 
the Company you think of entering, enclosing copies 
of testimonials as to ability and character. If you 
know one of the officials of the line, all the better ; 
mention his name in your letter and get him to certify 
as to your fitness for the occupation. 


GarvorTH.—Send to the Chief Clerk, Emigrants’ In- 
formation Office, Broadway, Westminster, for copies 
of their monthly circulars. The best openings at 
present are in Canada and Australia. 


|. W.—The offices of both lines are in Leadenhall 

‘Street. Neither the New Zealand boats nor Shaw 

Savill’s go to Napier. The service to that town is 

purely local. 

J. W. H.—As we have frequently said, you can get any 
book through Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers’ 
Hall Court, Ec. They arc wholesale booksellers. 
‘Apply to them if your bookseller refuses to oblige 
you. 

Ayxious INQuIRER.—Your anxiety will have to con- 
tinue as far as we are concerned. In the first place 
you do not quote correctly, and in the next we have 
given up identifying quotations. 

W. G. G.—Do not send your coin to us but take it to 
the museum. If a British one it will probably be 
figured in Thorburn’s “Guide to the Coins of Great 
Britain and Ireland,” a book which is probably in 
your Pree Library, 


InquistTive.—An article on “Pharaoh's Serpents” 
appeared in the third volume, Boy's OWN Jatit, 
p. 451. 

E. LawtTon.—The trade is a thing of the past; you 
must find some other employment. The oil of these 

(ays is paraffin, not sperm. 


In | 
all cases the addresses given in this correspondence | 


DrvuTSCHLAND.—There is nothing better to begin 
than the articles in Cassell’s “ Popular Educator.” 


J. T. STEWART.—Sanitas Toothpowder costs eightpence 
a box at the Storea. You can probably get it for a 
shilling at a country druggist’s. A postcard to the 
Sanitas Company would obtain for you a list of the 
nearest places where it is on sale. 


C. H. K.—The recitations are probably copyright and 
the property of the reciter, to whom you sluuld apply 
for particulars, 

Bruty Buuz—When we see Jules Verne'we will ask him 
if the story is true. We will tell him you wish to 
know how Mr. Maston is. With regant to the 
“sailing cutters,” all we can say is that they look 
better than the boats usually sold in toy=h 
that they are cheaper, but their self-steering arrange. 
ment is nothing like so good as the ordinary weizhted 
rudder. 


RS. V. P.—1. The tar will dry in time, no matter how 
sticky it may be, 2. Weare going to have an article 
ou bowling tn the good time coming. 3. Keep the 
dog off auy other food for a time. 4. We have had 
articles on swimming, the best ever published. 


Y. Crer.—l. A cure for laziness? Cannot your friends 
‘think of one? 2 The thistle shows the coin to be 
Beotch ; the ANG. FR. ET. HIB. shows it must Le of 
subsequent date to James L, consequently it cannot 
be 1079 or 1579. It cannot be 1779 because there was 
no Scotch coinage after Anne ; and therefore it must 
be 1679; and the bust is that of Charles IL 


Gu A.—Silkworms’ eggs can be purchased in London 
at Slaymaker’s, in Catherine Street, Covent Garden 
and at nearly all the natural-history shops. 


J. Booru.—Thcre are promotions from the ranks in all 
branches of the services except the scientitic corps. 
‘A man receives a gratuity when he passes from non- 
commissioned to commissioned rank ; he has uot to 
pay any fee ; the gratuity is for his outfit. 


Topr AxDEn.—We have had a paper on “ Musical 


h 


Glasses,” now out of print, but reprinted in “Indoor 


Gumes.” 

‘MNasTIC.—The Gymnastic Articles are reprinted in 

“Indoor Games.” 

Draco, - The “ Queen's Bays” are the 2nd Dragoon 
Guards, Dragoon Guants do not wear cuirasses 5 
neither do Life Guards when on active service. 


Aways REApY.—The most important part is the 
workshop practice ; the theoretical part can be learnt 
at night school or ry private study after hours. If 
you have a chance of becoming an engineer's appren- 
tice do not neglect it. The experience oan do you no 
harm and may do you good. Take up clectricity. 
magnetism, inorganic chemistry, acoustics, light and 
heat, and physics generay. Pass the South Kens- 
ington Science examinati’s if possible. 


FEBRUARY 14, 1891. 


“Go aldng, you goose!" 


S. Peance.—The “crests” are purely decorative. No 
‘acral woul admit the possilility of a ship having 
a crest. Towns have “arms”: very few of them 
have crests. Au application to the Town Clerk would 
probably procure you a copy of the arins on the letter 
paper; such application, if courteously worded, would 
receive a courteous reply. 


JcmPine (J. F.S.).—In jumping a tape is often usei, not 
abar. On the uprights is a scale with holes for pegs. 
Pegs are shifted up as required, and on them is restei 
the tape, which fs stretched by means of small sand 
bags tied at each end, just heavy enough to keep the 
tape straight, and so lightly laid on the pegs as to be 
removable at the least kick. 


BALLooxs.—All the articles we have published in the 
Paper on making balloons have been reprinted in 


“ Indoor Games.” 


Firrarss.—lIf you carry firearms without a licence you 
are liable to a penalty, Which, for your own sake, we 
hope will be enforced, 


Exectnic Licutixe (* Tiger").—Very glad you were 
so successful in setting up the lamps according to the 
article. The “thick brown stuff” is the béte nvire 
of workers with this battery, but the cells ought not 
to get “full” of it. Of course the zincs till get 
caten away, as it is that that causes the light. The 
only way to get full value for zinc consumed is to 
use plates with screw terminals, so as to be able to 
renew one when used up. If you bought the zincs 
they were probably amalgumated. If not you must 
certainly do so by rubbing their surfaces first with a 
rag dipped in dilute sulphuric acid, and then with a 
drop of metallic mercury rubbed on with the same 
rag. It will adhere all over the surface, and must be 
then left to get dry, Put about } ounce of mercury 
into the porous pot when the battery is worki 
Perhaps you used too acid a solution in the poroas 
pots, as the gincs scem to have dissolved faster than 
they ought. 


J.N. Leg. —Your query is decidedly vague. To begin 
with, what are “market electricians”? One mus 
suppose that they mizht use large or small coil 
are not bound to one size. Never having examine! 
these coils it is Impossible to give you the exact 
dimensions for the streugth you ask for. If you 
make a coil double the size of that given in the 
article, and use four or five cells of the battery, you 
will find it quite strong enough. 


i 


Buxcrric Liaurtye (“ Raymond Prezols”).—Have ror 
. Tead the article on “Electric Lamps” in Nos. 678, 577, 
and 578? If you have not you had better do so. If 
you have, it igdifficult to Know what you want ex- 
plained. ’ You have only to join the wires to your 


lamp, and, if the battery is strong enough, it will 
light it, But you can’t get a really lamp for 
one shilling. 


“Oh, you are a duck!” 
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THE COCK HOUSE AT FELLSGARTH, 
A PUBLIO SCHOOL STORY 


By Tatsor Baryes REEp, 


Author of “ My Friend Smith,” “ Fifth Form at St, Dominic's,” “Sir Ludar,” ete. 


CHAPTER VII.—TRIAL BY JURY. 


f lestes m’s hopes rose high within Bim as he stalked his debtor across 
the school green. Three timed already he had encountered him, but 


“What's the charge?’ said the judge.” fate had stepped in to prevent the collection of his dues. Now—— 
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He had arrived at this stage when a 
voice at his side sent a cold shiver down 
his back. 

“Hullo, kid, got you at last, then? 
That's what you call waiting where I 
left you, do you?” 

“T didn't promise to wait,” said Fisher. 
“You told me to.” 

“It's the same thing, you young cad. 
Now you'll come along with me, my 
beauty.” i 

Had Fisher m been anything but a raw 
hand, it might have occurred to him that 
it would take Percy Wheatfield all his 
time to convey a boy his, Fisher's, size 
against his will into Forder’s house. But 
such is the force of innocence on one side, 
and authority on the other, that the new 
boy laid down his arms, and followed his 
captor meekly into the enemy’s citadel. 

Just as they were’ entering, a posse of 
the enemy appeared on the scéne, con- 
sisting, among other supporters of the 
Modern cause, of Ramshaw, Cottle, Lick- 
ford, and Cash. 

“ Hore’s a game, Rammy,” cried Percy. 
“Got him at last! This is the villain, 
this is the murdering, highway forger. 
Come on, you kid ; you're in for it.” 

It did occur to Fisher 1 at this juncture 
that a change of air might be refreshing. 
But it was too late now. The enemy had 
him fast. There was no getting out of 
the “warm weather” which had been 
promised him. 

“Come on—we'll have a regular Old 
Bailey of it,” cried Percy. ‘Go and tell 
the fellows, and collar some witnesses, do 
you hear; and tell the hangman he'll be 
wanted in half an hour.” 

This promise of judicial despatch was 
not consoling to the prisoner, who had 
grave doubts as to the impartiality of the 
tribunal before which he was to be 
arraigned. He wondered if Ashby, or 
D'Arcy, or any of his friends would appear 
among the witnesses. 

The trial took place in the room jointly 
owned by Percy, Ramshaw, Cottle, and 
Lickford. A chair was planted on the 
bed for the accommodation of the judge. 
The fender was brought out in front of the 
chest of drawers for a witness box; while 
Rix rv, who officiated as jury, sat on a 
footstool on the table. 

As for the prisoner, a dock was pro- 
vided for him in the form of the wash- 
stand, out of which the basin had been 
removed to make room for his uneasy 
person in the vacant hole. 

“Now, you chaps,” said Percy, who 
had naturally appointed himself, in addi- 
tion to his other offices, usher of the 
court, “no larks. Shut up. This is 2 big 
job. This young cad cheated at Elections.” 

Here the door opened, and Dangle 
looked in. 

“What on earth is all this row?” he 
said. 

“A trial. I say, Dangle, will you be 
judge? It’s a Classic kid that cheated at 
Elect ons.” 

“No, really, I didn’t,” said Fisher, 
painfully aware that, so far, the trial was 
going against him. 

Dangle, who fancied something might 
come of this, was condescending enough 
to say he didn’t mind playing at judge, if 
they liked. Whereat, amid cheers, he was 
voted to the chair on the bed, where he 
rat rather precariously, and ordered silence 
in the court. 
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“Who is the prisoner?” 

“Go on, kid, tell ’em your name,” said 
Perey, encouragingly. 

“Fisher m—really I didn't do any- 
thing,”’ said the prisoner. 

« What's the charge ?”’ said the judge. 

“You see, it’s this way,” sai Percy, 
forgetting to go inside the fender—“ Ram, 
and Cot, and Lick and I were having s 
ripping eight-handed mill in here the 
other day——” 

The prisoner thought over all his crimes, 
and could recall nothing that was even 
remotely connected with an eight-handed 
mill. 

“Cot and Lick had got gloves with no 
horse-hair in them, you know, so they 
lammed it pretty hard; but Ram and I 
were just scrunching them up ——” 

“Crams! You never got nearus. My 
nose wasn’t hit once," said Cottle. 

“No; but we had you in the ribs.” 

“Under the belt,” ejaculated Lickford. 

“No, it wasn't—I say, Dangle,” said 
the witness, “ it was just on his waistcoat 
pocket, and he says that's below the belt. 
If he likes to wear his belt round his neck, 
of course he gets hit under.” 


“And if you wear yours round your i 


ankle, there's not much room for your 
bread-basket,” retorted Cottle. 

“And where does Fisher 1 come in?” 
asked the judge; “was he in the middle 
of the mill?” 

“No. You see, we were just in the 
middle of it, and these jolly cheats were 
beginning to cave in——” 

“ Ho, ho!—It would take alot more than 
you to make us——”’ 

“ Order in the court—go on, Wheatfield.” 

“There you are—shut up, you chaps 
—— beginning to cave in, when Clapperton 
yelled for me, and I had to go.” 

“Lucky job for you,” growled Cottle. 
“You woul 
five minutes later.” 

Whereupon Percy appealed to the Court 
to keep order. 

“Fire away,” said the judge, “that’s 
nothing to do with the prisoner.” 

“Oh, hasn’t it!—You see, Clapperton 
wanted me to take a letter to Yorke. It 
must have been a screamer, for Yorke 
yelled when he read it. I wanted him to 
let me finish our mill first, but-——” 

“Who, Yorke?” 

“No, Clapperton. If there’d been time 
for another round ——” 

“ Now, then, don’t let’s have any more 
of that mill,” said the judge. 

“That's just what they felt at the time, 
wasn't it, Lick ?'’ ejaculated Cottle. 

“ Did we ?—wait till you see, my beauty,” 
said the witness. “I wish you wouldn't 
interrupt; oh, so I had to go, and this kid 
came and caught me a jolly crack in the 
stomach.” 

“Which side of your belt ?” inquired 
Lickford. 

“The side you'll get it hot, my boy, next 
time I catch you,” retorted Percy. 

“ That'll be under, you bet,” said Lick- 
ford. 

“T didn't mean to hurt you,” said the 
prisoner, who began to hope that the 
charge against him was to prove much 
less serious than he had at first feared, 
“T apologise.” 

“Shut up, don’t talk to me—talk to 
the jury.” 

As the jury at this moment was strug- 
gling manfully to protect his hassock from 


the depredations of Cash, who was anxious 
to investigate its interior, it was not much 
use addressing him; so Fisher subsided, 
and wished the hole of Percy’s wash-hand- 
stand had been at least so much easier in 
diameter as to allow him room to sigh. 

“ Fire away,” said the judge, “ we shall 
be all night at this.” 

“ Well, you see,” continued Percy, “it’s 
this way. I’ve got a brother, you know, 
called Wally, a seedy Classic chap, and up © 
to no end of low tricks.” 

“We know him,” echoed the court 
generally. 

“Not got such a rummy-shaped waist 
as his brother, though,” whispered Cottle. 

“ All right, young Cottle, I'll take it out 
of you, you see.” 

“What ll you take? I keep mine out- 
side,” replied Cottle, 

“Order in the court. Forge away, 
Wheatfield.” 

“I should like to know how I'm to forge 
away, With these two asses fooling about 
down here? Why can't you raise them 
to the bench to keep them quiet? Oh, 
yes—well, you see, this kid, being new, and 
green, and about as high old an idiot as 
they make them—did you fellows see him 
on first night? I say! oh my oy 

“Look here, Wheatfield,” raid the 
judge, sternly, “if you aren’t done in three 
minutes, I'll call the next witness.” 

“ He wouldn't know anything about it, 
bless you,” said Percy. “ You see, it was 
like this—this kid thought I was Wally— 
what do you think of that ?”* 

“Cheek. Jolly rough on Wally,” re- 
marked Cash. 

The witness look:d at the interrupter, 
and tried to make out whether his remark 
was a compliment or the reverse. He 
decided that, as he had only three minutes 


; left, he had better defer thinking the ques- 
’t have been able to go at all | 


tion out ve aterward 

“So, of course, he be; to swagger 
about his big broken ve 

“No, you asked me——" began the 
prisoner. 

“Shut up,” cried Percy, sternly, “ how 
am I to get done in three minutes if——’” 
“ Only two left now,” said Ramshaw. 

“Go on, Ram. I've not been a 
minute yet.” 

“Yes, you have—sixty-five seconds,” 
said Ramshaw, who held his watch in his 
hand. 

“T never did believe in those Waterbury 
turnips, they always stop when you—oh 
yes !—swaggered about his big brother and 
all those fellows over there, and blabbed 
out there’d been a regular plant among 
‘em to rig the clections, and he and a lot 
of ‘em had been out canvassing, and bagged. 
a lot of our kids and locked them out, and 
if it hadn't been for that, Brinkman would 
have pulled off the treasurership, and if it 
hadn’t been for me getting wind of it, and 


; going and fetching them out, and bringing 


them into Hall just in the nick of time, 
Ranger would have got the secretaryship, 
and our side would have been jolly well 
out of it and I mean to say it’s a howling 
swindle-and-hope-there’ll-be-a- jolly-good- 
row- kicked -up-and-you-needn’t-say- I-let- 
out-about-it-because - Wally- asked - :ne-to- 
keep-it-mum-and-I-said ——”’ 

“Time's up,” said Ramshaw. 
side!” 

Whereupon the witness stopped short 
triumphantly, like an athlete who has just 
won his race by a neck, 


“No 
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“ Come,” said the judge, “ this is getting 
interesting. Who's the next witness ? 
Are any of our fellows who were collared 
here?” 

“ Rather—young Rix is one.” 

“Please, Dangle,” said the prisoner, 
“TI didn’t touch anybody. I was—that 
aa: 

“Don’t tell crams,” said Percy, “ it’s a 
bad habit.” 

“Rix had better go into the witness- 
box,” said the judge. 

“What about the jury?” asked that 
functio : 

“Oh, I'll keep the place warm,” volun- 
teered Percy. 

Whereupon Rix quitted his hassock, and 
entered the fender. 

“T and Slingsby got nailed by a Classic 
cad outside our form door. I kicked him 
on the shins, though,” said he. 

“ What Classic cad?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; a new kid with 
sandy hair, a horrid lout. It was Wally’s 
room we were taken to, and they fooled 
us about high tea and that sort of thing. 
The place was swarming with our chaps 
who had been collared.” 

“How many?” asked the judge. 
« Fifty 2” 

“Not quite so many; there were four 
or five.” 

“ Next witness.” 

Another of the captives gave similar 
evidence. After which, Lickford deposed 
that he had seen the troop come in to 
Elections just in time to vote for Dangle. 

“ Yes; and who tried to keep us out, 
I'd like to know ?”’ said Percy. “There 
you are, it was you!” 

“I thought you were on the other side.” 

“Did you? I’m vets glad Wally gave 
you a welting for it. I wish he'd do it 

ain.’ 

“He hits above the belt, that’s how 
I know him from you,” retorted Lickford. 

“Order — what's the prisoner got to 
say?” 

“Crams,” said Percy, “it's no use 
asking him.” 

‘Wait a bit,” said the judge. “ Fisher 11, 
how many of our chaps did you collar?” 

“None, really,” said the prisoner. “I 
waited by the Gymnasium.” 

“Qh. What for?” 

“ Well, I was canvassing.” 

“What did you wait at the Gymnasium 
for?” 

This was awkward. Fisher m found 
himself getting into a tight corner, tighter 
even than the washstand. 

«TI was told to.” 

“Who by ? your brother, I suppose.” 

“Oh no. My brother wouldn't do such 
a thing.” 

« What sort of thing?” 

+ Why, try to collar fellows off the other 
side.” 

“ Oh, that was your little game, was it ? 
Whose idea was it? Yorke’s?” 

“Oh,no. It was D'Arcy spoke to me.” 

“Oh, D'Arcy. And who spoke to him ? 
Whose fag is he?” 

“ Ridgway’s.” 

«« And what did Ridgway tell him ?” 

“I don’t think Ridgway told him any- 
thing. The only one I heard speak to 
him was Wally.” 

“ Wretched young sneak!" said Percy. 
“Tl let Wally know that.” 

“Wally, he’s Yorke’s fag. Who else 
was there?” 


“ Only me and Ashby.” 

“Who does Ashby fag for?” 

“ My brother, Fisher 1.” 

“TI thought you said just now your 
brother wasn’t in it? You'd better be 
careful, youngster.” 

For the life of him, Fisher m, in his 
bewildered state, could not make out how 
Ridgway, and Yorke, and Fisher 1 all 
seemed to have got mixed up in the 
affair. 

“You mean to say,” said the judge, 
“you don't know what the orders to the 
fags were ?”- 

“No, really—I only heard of it from 
D’Arcy.” 

“Your brother never said anything to 
you direct ?”” 

“ Oh, no.” 

“ Has he said anything since ? ” 

“Oh, no; that is, he only said it was a 
pity Ranger got beaten.” 

“ Did he say how it happened ?” 

“He said if the five Modern cha_ 
hadn’t turned up at the last moment, 
he’d have won.” 

“Was he angry about it ?"” 

“ He was rather in a wax.” 

“ Did he tell you you were an ass?” 

“Not that time.” 

“ Another time ?”” 

“Yes, once or twice.” 

“*Cute chap, your brother,” said Percy, 
aside. 

“Shut up, Wheatfield. Now tell me 
this, young Fisher!" said Dangle, with 
an air of importance which intimidated 
the prisoner; “what was it your brother 
said about the election ?” 

“It wasn’t to me, it was to Ranger, my 
senior. He said it was a regular sell, and 
he'd have given a lot to see you beaten, 
because he knew you couldn’t play fair at 
anything, even if you tried.” 

Some of the court were rude enough to 
laugh at this very candid confession ; but 
the judge himself failed to see any 
humonrr in it. 

“Oh, that’s what he said? And yet 
you mean to tell me, after that, that your 
brother had nothing to do with trying to 
get Ranger elected instead of me?” 

“TIT suppose he had; but I’m sure he 
didn’t mean to do anything fishy, any 
more than I did. I thought it was only 
a joke.” 

“You've a nice notion of a joke. 
That'll do, you can cut.” 

“ What!" exclaimed Percy, aghast, 
“aren't you going to hang him?” 

“No, I must go. You can finish the 
trial yourselves.” 

As soon as the judge had quitted the 
bench, Percy mounted it, and proceeded 
to sum up, 

“You're a nice article, you are,” said 
he, addressing the prisoner—“ what do 
you mean by sneaking on my young 
brother, Wally, eh ? You'll get it hot for 
that, I can tell you. You're to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered ; then you’re to be 
kicked all round our side; then you're to 
be ducked in the river; then you're to 
kneel down and lick every chap’s boots ; 
then you're to be exccuted; then you're 
to be burnt alive; then you’re to write 
out fifty Greek verbs; then you're— 
hallo, who's there? come in! what do 
you want?” 

This abrupt curtailment of the prison- 
er’s doom was occasioned by a modest 


tap at the door; probably some belated 


witness come to add his evidence to tho 
rest. 

“ Come in, can’t you ?’’ repeated Percy. 

Whereupon the door opened with » 
swing, and in rushed Wally, D’Arcy, 
Ashby, and three or four other Classic 
fags. How they had got wind of the 
capture of their man it would be hard to 
say ; but now they had come to fetch him. 

The only thing visible in Percy’s room 
for several minutes was dust—out of 
which proceeded yells, and howls, and 


| recriminations which would have done 


credit to pandemonium. As the cloud 
rolled by, the Classics might be seen in a 
firm phalanx, with their man in the 
middle, backing on to the door. Signs of 
carnage lay all around. Lickford was 
struggling, head downward, in the wash- 
stand. Cash was leaning up in a corner, 
with his hand modestly placed over his 
nose. Ramshaw and Cottle were en- 
gaged in deadly strife on the floor, each 
under the fond delusion that the other 
was a Classic; while the twin brothers, 
armed with the better pair of boxing 
gloves, were having a friendly spar in the 
middle. 

It was a victory all along the line for 
the invaders, and when, a moment after- 
wards, they stampeded in a body, and 
marched with shouts of victory down the 
passage, carrying the late prisoner among - 
them, there was no mistake about the 
ignominious defeat of the besieged garri- 
son. 

“Ya, booh! cowards! run away!: 
daren’t stop,” yelled Percy after them, 
trying to make the best of a bad job. 

“ Going home to tea—come again some 


day,” was the answering shout. 

“Booh! Who cheated at clubs ? 
Classic cads!"" 

“Yah! Who'd like to cheat, but ain't 


clever enough ?”” 

‘Whereupon, the conquerors marched off © 
to refreshment, and the vanquished tried 
to tidy up Percy's bedroom. 

That evening Fisher 1 received a polite - 
note from his colleague, the secretary. 


“Dear FisHer,—It is only right to 
tell you, that we have discovered that five 
of our fellows were prevented from voting 
at Elections by boys of your side, appa- 
rently acting under orders from their 
seniors. We don’t profess to know who 
were at the bottom of it, but it is a fact . 
that the election for treasurer would have 
gone differently but for this very shady 
trick. Clapperton and most of us are not 
disposed to claim a riew election, now 
everything is settled, and you have already 
got in most of the subscriptions. But it 
makes us think that even the virtuous. 
Classics at Fellsgarth are not absclutely 
perfect even yet—which isa pity. 

“ Yours truly, 
“TR. DaNnGcie.”’ 


This pleasant letter, Fisher 1, raging, 
carried to the captain. 

Yorke pulled a long face when he read 
it. 

“There's no truth in it, surely ?”” said 
he. 

“TI can’t answer for any foolery the 
juniors have been up to; but apart from 
that, it's a sheer lie, and the fellow deserves. 
to be kicked.” 

“Much better offer them ao new 
election,” said the captain. 

“What! They'll get their man in.” 
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“My dear fellow, suppose they do. | but I wouldn’t like to be beaten by “Exections. A protest having been 
You'll still belong to Fellsgarth. They | Brinkman.” handed in against the recent election for 
mustn’t have a chance of saying they “TI hope you won't be, old man,” said | treasurer, notice is’ given that a fresh 
don’t get fair play.” the captain. election will be held for this office on 

“Well, perhaps you're right. I don’t Next morning, when fellows got up,they | Friday next at 3. : 
care twopence about the treasurership, | found the following notice on the boards: | “C. Y. Captain.” 


(To be continued.) 


GEORGE FREEBORN: SAILOR, EXILE, AND FIRST PARSON 
OF AURORA ISLAND. 


By Rev. A. Baker, M.A., R.N. 


CHAPTER XXII.—VISIT OF ADMIRAL FITZGERALD—PROPOSAL TO SEND ME TO ENGLAND TO BE ORDAINED—THE OLD COUNTRY ONCE 
MORE—MY ORDINATION—THE LAST OF EZRA—MY RETURN TO EOS. 


Nee ascoreof years had passed away, | personally. Among the strangest things | attend your worship ; in the afternoon my 
and the community had increased | which happen in this world are surely | chaplain will officiate for you.” 
to such an extent that the elders among | those odd meetings which occur at the The day passed away pleasantly and 
_ us were beginning to see quite clearly | most unexpected of times, and in the most | profitably: in the morning I officiated as 
that either the emigration of ourchildren, | unlikely of places, between friends who | usual, but in the afternoon the chaplain 
or of the entire population, to some less | have been separated for years. came on shore, and preached an excellent 
circumscribed spot could only be a question When our boat returned from the ship, | sermon, full of wholesome thought, ex- 
of a very few years. A large family too | and our people told me that the Admiral’s | pressed in simple yet forcible language. 
had grown up around my wife and myself, | name was Sir Vere Fitzgerald, I recog- | This service, and even the sight of the 
and we felt to the full the force of Lord | nised at once that he could be no other | surplice, a mere trifle in itself, seemed to 
Bacon’s saying, “ The joys of parents are | than the quondam senior midshipman of | carry me home again, and now I felt more 
secret, and so are their hopes and fears; | the Diadem, one who had much endeared | than ever the necessity of unburdening 
they cannot utter the one, and they will | himself to me during the two years in | myself to the people, and urging them to 
hot utter the other.” which we had been shipmates together, | take immediate steps with a view to some 
Hitherto, though many men-of-war had | and the one perhaps of all others, out of | more adequate provision for their spiritual 
touched Eos, we had never been honoured | a singularly brotherly and harmonious | wants. 
with a visit from the Admiral commanding | mess, whose acquaintance I should have The Admiral employed the interval 
the station; but one Saturday, early in | most desired to renew. When I had last | between the services in visiting the school 
August, 1852, a large ship was observed | seen him, it was as a handsome youth of | and the various houses, and engaging in 
about noon evidently trying to beat up to | nineteen; I was therefore much surprised, | earnest discussion with the leading inha- 
the island. By sunset she had approached | when I went down to the landing-placeto | bitants; and in due time, when the day 
near enough to be pronounced to be in all | meet him, to find that thirty-cight years | was fast wearing on to its close, we repaired 
probability a man-of-war; but the wind | had made so much more difference in | to the ship together, when over his hos- 
continuing foul, she was unable to anchor | him than one might have expected. He | pitable board I narrated to him the history 
that night, though she closed with the | appeared one of the most stately and | of my life from the time of my leaving the 
land at daybreak on the Sunday morning. | venerable persons whom it had ever been | Diadem onward. The Admiral listened 
‘The whole population turned out towatch | my lot to behold. His carriage was still | with deep attention, and when I came to 
her as she moved majestically up to her | perfectly erect, and his cheek had the | the point when I exchanged the British 
anchorage under all sail, her chequered | glow of perfect health, but his hair was | Navy for that of Chili, he exclaimed, 
sides and polished guns glistening in the | as white as snow, and he had lost one of | “ Well, I rather think you were ill-advised 
mellow rays of the rising sun, which also | his eyes; there twinkled, however, in the | there; you would have weathered that 
bathed her canvas in floods of light. Her | other a double allowance of latent fun, as | storm, I think—that is, ifI know anything 
band was playing “ Rule, Britannia,” and | well as of kindly sympathy, and indeed | about you. You were sacrificed to Clan- 
the well-known strains seemed to me to | the whole face was that of a genial, trusty | drawline’s hero-worship; he was alto- 
move in a kind of wild harmony with the | person, endowed with more than the usual | gether wrapped up in Cochrane, and no 
shrill whistle of the boatswain’s pipe, | share of good sense, one who had used | one knew better than he where to lay his 
with the voice of the speaking trumpet, | life’s experiences well, and who carried | hand on a promising young officer; so 
with the rattle of the running out of | with him wherever he went a clear | the lot fell upon you.” 
guns and taking in of sails, and the host | conscience, a good nerve, and a just When I brought my narrative to a 
of other varied sounds incident to the | mind; I found him one of the truest of | close, he said, “ I don’t think I ever heard 
business of a line-of-battle ship. But | the many friends vouchsafed to me by | a more romantic story. Your life seems, 
what threw our people into a fever of | Providence during my eventful life. at first sight, so completely thrown away ; 
excitement was the fact that the ship “Why,” said the Admiral, on landing, | yet you were born an English gentlemai 
wore an admiral’s flag. At last, then, | as he grasped me warmly by the hand; | you learned the value of discipline in the 


we were to have the high honour of a | “surely it must be the very same! surely | finest navy in the world; you served in 
visit from the Commander-in-Chief in | there can’t be two George Freeborns, of | the cause of liberty under the most dar- 
person. your age at least, in the world? Yes,now | ing of leaders; by a most marvellous 


The reader accustomed to the pomp of | I see unmistakably that you really are | chain of Providence you survived that 
the world, the splendour of royal courts, | little George Freeborn, who gave us those | terrible war; and eventually, after learning 
the turmoil of vast cities, and the parade | famous strawberries in Cawsand Bay, | a thousand and one lessons calculated to 
and circumstance of imposing fleets or | years ago, It is yourself, and no other. | fit you for your present work, to inspire 
armies, will perhaps smile at our enthu- | You must come off and dine with me to- | you with courage and devotion, and to 
siasm; but let him put himself but fora | night, after your work is done, and tell | urge you to the higher aims of life, you 
moment into our position of complete | me your whole history. Howstrangethat | find your way at length to this little 
isolation from the world, and I think he | I should find you here! They tell me too | island, and you drop into the very work 
will then readily admit that for our people | that you have turned parson, and that you | which you have proved yourself so well 
the coming of a British Admiral was an | make anexcellent one. Well, well, who'd | qualified to perform. It is a wonderful 
event only second in importance toavisit , have thought it? Come over and dine | chapter on Providence, and a no less 
from royalty itself. with me to-night and we'll talk over | wonderful chapter in the history of the 

I had little idea, however, what a | old times. Now I suppose you will be | Church. And now let me tell you what 
pleasant surprise was in store for me ' going to church shortly; I am anxious to ' the islanders and myself have mn dis- 
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cassing to-day. They have been repre- 


senting to me their earnest wish to have 
an ordained clergyman resident among 
them; I told them that I thought they 
were perfectly right, and I explained to 
them fully the advantages which would 
follow.” 

J replied that the same thought had 


long been exercising my own mind, and 
that I was perfectly ready to give up 
the spiritual functions which I exercised 
to a properly qualified person; our 
people were multiplying very fast ; and 
there was certainly sore need of some 
better provision for our highest wants ; 
as it was, only one sacrament could 
be administered in our little church, 
and all the services, with rare ex- 
ceptions, had to be performed by 
laymen. I added that I should be 
quite willing to continue teaching the 
school, if amy one could be found ready 
and willing to take the higher duties. 
“But,” said the Admiral, “surely 
the bess way in which the matier can 
be arranged is by combining the two 
ofcee. And why not take them your- 
self ?"” 
- I replied that I felt wholly unfit to take 
upon myself duties and responsibilities so 
sacred; ‘and yet,” I said, “to tell you 
the truth, I quite fail to see how the thing 
is to be accomplished otherwise. Who 
will come out from England all the way 
to Eos, to take charge of so small a 
parish ? Then there is the question of 
expense."” 
. “I honestly think,” replied Sir Vere, 
“that you are the person of all others 


most qualified to take the spiritual over- 


sight of these people ; you have been their 
parson, doctor, and schoolmaster for more 
than a score of years; you have a good 
education, you have a large experience of 
the world, and I can answer for it that 
the islanders will be more than satisfied 
to have you among them in this new 
capacity. I repeat, can any one be fitter 
for this post than yourself? 
“You may make yourself 
perfectly easy about the ex- 
pense ; you may draw upon 
me for all that you need, and 
I am quite sure that I have 
many friends in England who 
will rejoice to share the bur- 
den with me. I will give you 
a passage to Valparaiso in 
this ship, and from thence 


most ably, so far as the church and school 
are concerned. I will arrange to meet you 
on your return to Valparaiso within a 
specified time, and shall be ready to con- 
vey you back to Eos. Come, what do 
you say to my offer ?”” 

I found these arguments quite un- 
answerable, and with a very full heart I 
agreed to this generous proposal, stipulat- 
ing only for the full concurrence of the 
islanders in the plan. 

“We will consult them in the morning,’”’ 
said the Admiral. ‘Sleep on board to- 
night and think it over; you must be 
ready to start on Thursday.” 

I was glad to accept this kind invita 
tion, and presently retired to bed, but 
not to sleep. The whole prospect was so 
strange, so full of anxiety ; there was, the 


“Fast to a whale.”’—(See Chap. XX//1.) 


; you can easily proceed to England. I will 
also give you a letter to the Bishop of 
London, and several other influential 
friends, who will be only too glad to for- 
ward your wishes in every way possible. 
I think you should by all means embrace 
the opportunity.” ‘ But,” said I, “ what 
of my duties in the mean time ?” 

“T have thought of that too,” replied 
Sir Vere. “I propose to leave my own 
chaplain in your place ; indeed, such is his 
own suggestion. He will fulfil the duties 


thought of parting once more ; of leaving 
my dear wife and children; and on the 
other hand, above all, the thought of 
receiving the indelible seal of the minis- 
try in the Church to which I was at- 
tached. 

I spent the night in praying and 
thinking, and finally resolving, till just 
about an hour before dawn, when I 
fell into a most delicious sleep which 
lasted until_I was awakened by the 
turmoil of (the early,morning routine. I 
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felt then that verily I had begun a new 
chapter in my life. 

‘The day that followed was spent, for 
the most part, in earnest consultation 
between the Admiral and the islanders, 
between the islanders and myself. Late 
in the evening it was settled that I was to 
go, and I began at once to make all the 
preparations necessary for so long an 
absence from home. On the Thursday 
morning I found myself on the poop of* 
the Neptune, straining my eyes to catch 
the last faint glimpse of Eos, now a mere 
blue speck on the horizon. 
world was once more before me, with its 
vast stretches of ocean and land, and its 
no less vast concourse of human beings, 
children of one common Father. 

Nothing could exceed the kindness of 
Sir Vere. He supplied me with clothes 
from his own wardrobe, and money from 
his own purse, saying that he had enough 
and to spare, and that all he had was but 
a trust from God. The chaplain, too, 
gave me the use of the small library 
which he had in hi8 cabin, which enabled 


me todo something towards fitting myself | 


for the clergyman’s office. In short, from 
all on board I received nothing but the 
most uniform courtesy, and many an act 
of brotherly kindness, which, alas! I can 
never repay. 

In due time we arrived at Valparaiso, 


whore I took an affectionate farewell of | 


my dear friend, and proceeded home- 
ward vid the Isthmus of Panama, arriving 
in London, after a tedious journey of 
three months’ duration, early in October 
1852. 

The Bishop of London found himself 
unable, owing to the pressing nature of 
-his engagements, to ordain me deacon at 
that time, but he very kindly gave me 
letters dimissory to the Bishop of Severn- 
chester, who happened to be holding a 
special ordination within a very short 
period, and bade me apply again to him- 
self, within a. few weeks, when he would 
be glad to admit me to the priesthood. 

Never shall I forget that visit to Severn- 
chester. How glorious was the ride 
through several of our most richly- 
wooded counties, the trees robed in their 
most gorgeous autumn tints, the orchards 
heavy with rosy-cheeked apples, the gar- 
dens still gay with the relics of a fine 
summer, the fields putting on their richest 
tints of green and red and brown, after 
the heat of the past three months—till, at 
length, the train set me down at a quaint 
old city, consisting principally of a long, 
picturesque High Street, terminating in a 


noble cathedral, the symmetry of which, | 


as well as its beauty, could only have 
been surpassed by that of the mind of its 
designer. I entered, and stood entranced ; 
I paused for a moment to take in the 
glorious perspective of nave and choir, 
divided only by a light iron screen: I 
noted with delight the exquisite propor- 
tions of both, and the peculiar beauty of 
the stone used, which had a vein of warm 
pink in it, which was wonderfully effective 
in the groining of the roof. The noonday 
sunlight playing on all the southern piers 
of the long nave, and making them look 
as if each were overshadowed by a 
guardian angel, seemed to me a happy 
omen, meeting me in one of the loveliest 
of God's earthly dwelling-places. 

But I could not linger, and, handing 
my lettor to a verger, I was at once met 


The great ' 


H fonsenaine 


by a courteous “This way, Sir,” and 
followed him through an ancient cloister, 
where monks once toiled over illuminated 
copies of the Bible, found haircloth shirts 
of little use as a protection against frost 
and snow and the bitter east winds of an 
English spring ; where they did penance 
in the shape of corporal punishment in 
the chapter-house hard by, and dug their 
own graves in the little green in the centre 
of the square. We next passed through 
one or two picturesque groups of ruins, 
till at length we came to a garden door, 
which, on being opened, revealed a long, 
low house, in the best style of the Tudor 
times, heavily overgrown with roses and 
j “That's where his lordship 
ives,” said my conductor, and imme- 
diately withdrew. 

I rang the bell, which was presently 
answered by an elderly footman, who, 
doubtless with 
his master's comfort, asked me if I had 
an appointment with his Jordelitp. I 
showed him the Bishop of London’s letter, 
on which he half apologised, saying that 
he was obliged to be careful, as the bishop’s 
time was often mapped out for weeks 
beforehand. He then ushered me down 
a long passage at the extreme end of 
which were two doors, that on the right 
leading, as I could see, into a beautiful 
little chapel, and that on the left into the 
bishop’s study, into which I was bidden 
to enter, with the assurance that his lord- 
ship would be with me presently. It was 
a good-sized room, lined on every side 
with books, but otherwise very plainly 
furnished, its only ornaments being a 
few good engravings, and a profusion of 
flowers, which were to be seen every- 
where, either growing in pots or ar- 
ranged in various kinds of vases. From 
the two long French windows there was a 
lovely prospect over about an acre of 
lawn, smooth as velvet, in the centre of 
which stood a mighty plane-tree, under 
whose grateful shade had rested not a few 
of the priors of Severnchester, and all the 
bishops who succeeded them. The whole 
place was suggestive of profound study 
and incessant work, and yet of that rest 
which comes of long obedience to God and 
long communion with Him. Left alone 
in that room I could not help feeling that 
in its simplicity, its learning, its taste and 
culture, and in the many little things 
which lay around—nothing in themselves, 
but evidently dear to the bishop’s mind— 
it must be a complete reflex of the cha- 
racter of the man ; nor was I disappointed 
in my estimate. A step on the gravel 
awoke me from my reverie, and a moment 
afterwards there entered by one of the 
windows a tall man with iron-grey hair, 
clad in the usual episcopal dress, with a 
face worn almost to a shadow by constant 
familiarity with every imaginable form of 
suffering, both in his own family circle, 
and also in a large, overgrown London 
parish. 

Sympathy had become a second nature 
to him, and made itself felt in a singularly 
sweet smile and grasp of the hand, which 
seemed to give one new strength, and a 
power, as it seemed to many, of dealing 
with men and women as if he knew by 
intuition exactly what each needed. He 
had but just stolen in to the garden for a 
breath of fresh air in the midst of a heavy 
morning’s work ; and I could see that a 
mass of correspondence still lay untouched 


anxious solicitude for | 


beside his desk; yet he received me with 
genuine welcome, rather as if I had been 
his brother than as an entire stranger. 

_ “The Bishop of London has written 
to me about you, Mr. Freeborn, and I 
shall of course be very glad to ordain you 
deacon on his recommendation; but 
before we come to talk about that, I 
should very much like to hear the 
circumstances which led to your taking up 
this most interesting position at Eos?” 

I then told him my story, he drawing 
out some salient fact by a wise question 
now and then, till at length, when I had 
finished, he said, ‘‘ Well, it is indeed a 
wonderful story of God’s providence.” 

He then sealed for ever, in a few well- 
chosen words, my belief that I was right 
in the course which I hadtaken. He told 
me that he should consider it a privilege 
to have ordained the first clergyman of 
Eos. “ But,” said he, “let me give you 
one warning. Don't be cast down if you 


! find the time of your ordination to be 


also a time of dire spiritual conflict. I 
believe that this is one of the ways in 
which God often allows His servants to be 
tried, and I have known men who have 
suffered such extremity of mental anguish 
at such times, that they have seriously 
thought of giving up all idea of entering 
the priesthood. But, believe me, God 
will assuredly overrule it for good; and 
will make a way of escape for you, should 
this be your experience. Do not allow 
yourself to doubt Him.” 

He then gave me many words of 
infinitely wise direction, the result of long 
experience in dealing with souls, advice 
which I have since frequently put in 
practice, and which I have invariably 
found useful. He also heard me read, 
and gave me a few directions as to the 
right use of my voice, and he urged me 
to accustom myself to speak to my people 
from my heart, to pray for them by name, 
and to study their lives and characters, 
with a view to the exact knowledge of the 
requirements of each one. “TI should 
like,” said he, taking up a small volume 
from his desk ; “I should like you to be 
such a one as the parson in this sonnet.” 
He handed the book to me, and I read 
these exquisite lines :— 


At dawn he marks the smoke among the trees, 
From hearths to which his daily footsteps go: 

And hopes and fears and ponders on his knees, 
It his poor flock will hear his voice or no. 

What wholesome turn will Ailsie's sorrow take ? 
Her latest sin will careless Annie rue ? 

Will Robin now at last his wiles forrake, 
Meet his old dupes, yet hold his balance true. 

He prays at noon, with all the warmth of heaven 
About his heart, that each may be forgiven. 

He prays at eve, and through the midnight air 
Sends holy ventures to the throne abore : 

And even his dreams are faithful to his praser, 
And follow with closed eyes the path of lore. 


The good bishop crowned his kindness 
by inviting me to spend the remaining 
time before the ordination at the palace. 
Here I enjoyed a season of delightful 
rest, passing my time in reading under 
the bishop's direction, or in frequent 
intercourse with his chaplains or himself; 
till at length the day came, recollections 
of which, even now, I find to be 


A sheltering rock in memory's waste, 
O'ershadowing all the weary land— 


a day which brought with it, as the bishop 
had hinted, its share of sighs and fears, 
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bat nevertheless a day, above all ather 
days, full of the presence of God. % 

A month later the Bishop of London 
admitted me to priest's orders, and I 
spent the remainder of my brief sojourn 
in England in a succession of happy visits 
to kind friends procured for me through 
the interest of my kind benefactor, Sir 
Vere Fitzgerald. Never shall I forget 
how each host vied with the other in 
lavish hospitality and unceasing kind- 
ness. 

The week before I left England for the 
last time I made a pilgrimage to what had 
once been my home; but, finding the 
house tenanted by complete strangers, I 
contented myself with a loving glance at 
its dear old gables, with their familiar set- 
ting of ancient farm-buildings and yellow 
corn; and passed on to the old church, 
where I knew that there was one plot of 
ground which belonged to me by sacred 
right ; seven feet of English earth, where 
the last roses of summer lingered in pro- 
fusion, and where stood a smgll marble 
cross with this inscription : 


DAME ADELA FREEBORN. 
Born July 1, 1755, 
Died July 1, 1825. 

“ At rest.” 


I took a long farewell of all that was 
left to me on earth of the dearest and best 
of mothers, and rejoiced to see that some 
loving hands still busied thefnselves about 
the grave. Then there were some who 
remembered her still; the children of the 
village rose up and called her blessed ; 
and her influences still lingered about the 
place, like perennial blossoms, blooming 
on year after year, and filling the air with 
their sweetness. It is the power of such 
influences as these which has made 
England what she is, great, useful, noble, 
wide as the world itself. I turned in my 
reverie, and saw that I was not alone; 
the new Rector was standing by me, a 
little man, but broad and thickset, with 
a bright cheery face which did me good 
to look upon. 

“That's a remarkable grave,” said 
he; ‘I have been here for fifteen years, 
and I have never yet heard of or seen any 
relation of Lady Freeborn; but the grave 
is always carefully tended by three young 
men belonging to the village, who knew 
her when she lived at the Manor House 
years ago. I believe there was a son, but 
he has been lost sight of for a long 
time." 

“ This is my mother’s grave,” said I; 
«IT am George Freeborn.” 

Five minutes afterwards the good Rector 
had linked his arm in mine, and we were 
proceeding rapidly down the rock-cut lane 
skirting the churchyard, in search ofa tiny 
two-roomed cottage in which Ezra and 
his wife were passing their last days. 

«« Ezra sits outside on sunny days,” said 
the Rector; “ but the wind has some east 
in it to-day, so I think we shall find him 
within. The Squire gave him an old 
hastener the other day, thinking that it 
would keep the old fellow's bit of meat nice 
and warm; butI find he uses it to sit in, 
and the plan seems to answer very well, L 
must say. Mrs. Hobbins has been confined 
to her bed with paralysis for several years, 
but they saved a bit of money, and their 
children are devoted to them. Here we 
are.”’ 

One room served the dear old couple 


for bedroom, sitting-room, and kitchen ; 
but everything in it was spotlessly clean. 
| The tea was spread onthe little table; the 
kettle was singing cheerily on the hob; 
the cat was purring contentedly by the 
fire; Mrs. Ezra, in spotless white, but 
with a smart ribbon in her cap, was sitting 
up in bed, knitting busily; of her spouse, 
nothing could be seen but his long legs, 
his head and shoulders being hidden in the 
hastener; but nevertheless he- had his 
best black trowsers on, and this, coupled 
with Mrs. Hobbins’ smart cap, and the 
fact that the hastener had been beautified 
' with a coat of green paint, clearly proved 
that the day was a festive one. More- 
over, there was a most exhilarating smell 
of toast, and just a suspicion of there 
being a good teacake somewhere, or 
perhaps a Sally Lunn. 

“Mrs. Hobbins,” said the Rector; 
“T’ve brought a very old friend to see 
you. Do you remember little George 
Freeborn? Well, here he is—the Reve- 
rend George Freeborn.” 

“Whoy, it be never you, Ma’aster 
Garge ? What, be you coom agin arter all 
these ‘ears? Well, oi never. Ez! ’E’s 
woonderful ‘ard o’ earin’, sir, this last 
month or two.” 

But the old man, like so many deaf 
people, had ears for certain occasions, 
and had already risen from his seat, and 
advanced towards us, with tottering steps 
indeed, but with a beautiful natural 
politeness. He at first did not recognise 
me at all, but when little by little it 
dawned upon him that it was I myself, 
and no other, he wrung my hands again 
and again, shedding tears of joy and ex- 
claiming, “ The Lord’s brought my boy 
back again ; oi've been a prayin’ for ’im, in 
my poor way, this many years; and the 
blessed Lord’s took care on ‘im, as oi 
know 'E would.” “ And to think, Ma’aster 
George,” said Mrs. Ezra; “that you 
should ’appen to come ‘ome on our golden 
weddin’ day. We've been married fifty 


years to-day. You'll stop and ‘ave a coop 
o’ tea with us; the little girl 'll be back 
in a minute, er’s only just gone for » 
drop o’ cream ; there’s some o’ that jam in 
the cupboard as you'd used to loike so 
much, and Patience is a good ‘and at 
makin’ cakes. You dooant moind our 
’umble ways, sir, oi know.” 

I declared the repast fit for a prince, 
as indeed it was; and so we sat together 
until the shadows deepened and the 
setting sun streamed in crimson through 
the little window, and then I took an 
affectionate farewell of my old friends, 
tried and true. Assuredly a high place in 
Heaven is reserved for such. 

“ And now,” said the Rector, “ you shall 
meet your old friends, the Hobbins’ boys, 
to-night, if you will put up with me. We 
are going to give the old folks a peal to- 
night, and they are the chief of our band 
of ringers. I take a bell myself some- 
times.” 

And so this happy day came to an end 
with a glad reunion in the belfry, where 
I told my story once again, and the sturdy 
ringers laid hand and heart to their work, 
ringing the praises of God for fifty years 
of unsullied love, ringing in my new life 
with a merry peal, making the solemn 
belfry and the dusky fields and trees 
quiver with trembling sound,.“‘a great 
delight and shuddering,” a vast concourse 
of notes of praise, floating in wild glad- 
ness, over hill and dale, to the remotest 
corner of the parish. Still I hear at 
times the sound of those sweet bells, in 
the rush of the waves round the steamer’s 
paddles or round the stern of the Neptune, 
in the roar of the surf on the reef at Eos, 
in the glad notes of the thanksgiving 
service which was held on my return. I 
hear them yet sometimes, in the noonday 
silence, in the dead of night, and this is 
the song that they always seem to sing: 

O give thanks unto the Lord, for He is good, 

Because His mercy endureth for ever. 

(Zo be continued.) 


I Was spending a few weeks in mid- 
winter on the Labrador coast, shooting 
what are called brown divers and the 
great salt-water duck, birds which come 
in myriads close to the shore to feed when 
the wind blows off the land. All through 
the winter, cod and herring are found in 
the inlets and bights along the coast, and 
grampuses, or rorqual whales, come 
in from the deep water, when the 
weather is calm, to feed. While lying in 
wait for ducks in the morning, crouched 
behind the grim rocks, I saw several 
geyser-like columns of spray thrown up 
from the face of the sea by the questing 
whales. The fishermen assured me that 
there were scores of them along the coast, 
and that they remained about all winter. 
One morning a fisherman said to me: 
“There is a powerful great body of ice 
in sight. It will touch land by to-morrow. 
You’ll get all the birds you want as it 
shes close.” From the top of a high 
ill I could see the floe, and it extended 
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beyond the range of my glass, great bergs 
lowering up here and there through it. 
It was heavy ocean-ice, the floe being 
formed of “ pans”’ or cakes, frozen in one 
great solid mass. This ice would pro- 
bably be over six feet thick. And this is 
what interested me as I looked at it: 
Between the invading floe and the shore 
were hundreds of thousands of sea fowl. 
As the ice neared land the birds would be 
pushed before it, for it is only in extremity 
that they will rise and take wing across 


the ice. So I waited eagerly for the 
morrow. 
The day broke brisk and clear, the 


wind still blowing for the shore. The ice 
had already touched the points that ran 
any distance seaward, and it barred all 
the coves, bights, and other inlets, for fully 
ten leagues up and down. And still my 
glass could not reveal the outer edge of it. 
It is on such floes as this that the seal- 
hunters get their harvest. 

Every description of sea fowl was to be 
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found in the cove close by the cottage 
where I was staying, and the frightened 
birds were huddled together in thousands, 
and they were as tame as barnyard fowls. 

I shot as many as I wanted, and 
then with a young fisherman set out to 
go further down the coast to see if any 
wreckage was driven before this great 
invader. When we reached the top of 
the cliff, on our way for a bight a couple 
of miles distant, we met another fisherman 
hurrying along in great excitement. 
“ There's goin’ to be great prizes in North 
Cove,” he said, hardly able to speak. 
“I’m hurryin’ to tell them to get the 
skiffs ready.’ I asked him what was in 


North Cove, but he simply told me to go 


(Drawn for the “ Boy’s Own Paper” by E. CoURTNEY.) 


there and see, and then he hurried on to 
give the news. 

My companion did not know what the 
man referred to, but we hastened on. 
North Cove was a deep indentation, part 
of its shore being beach and part almost 
steep rock. North Point ran out for about 
two miles on one side of it, and Red 
Head, a promontory about a mile long, 
marked the south-west boundary. The 
ice-jam touched both these points, and was 
fast forcing itself into the bight. We 
stopped on the top of the great cliff to see 
what might be in the clear water below. 
It was certainly crowded with sea-duck, 
but the fisherman could not have referred 
to this. 


“ Ah,” said my companion, as first one, 
then another, and then another whale ros 
in the bight and blew. “That's whai 
Travis means.” I could not very wel! 
understand, but the fisherman made :: 
clear. 

“ Don’t you see the ice will come close: 
and closer to land till there won’t be wat: 
enough to float a ‘rodney’? The whale 
can’t escape under the ice, and they mus! 
rise into the air to breathe.” 

I saw it all now. Meanwhile the breez: 
freshened, and the great floe was pushe! 
nearer and nearer to land. As if ex 
pecting some calamity, the sea birds began 
to huddle together, and they made nc 
attempt to fly or dive when they saw us. 


Le y= “1 
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But it was the movement of the whales that interested us most. 
They had evidently seen the trap into which they had fallen, and rose 
frequently to spout foam. They did not seem to be fishing, but were 
questing from side to side of the cove as if looking for some means of 
escape. Sometimes the three monsters rose close together, plunging 
again under the sea at the same moment. They remained longer out 
of the water when they rose than is the custom with the whale, and 
turned invariably towards the remorseless body of ice before they went 
under. They splashed mightily with their tails in evident alarm. 

There was nothing to be gained by our waiting, so we turned back 
to the cove to join the rest of the fishermen. From the inward pro- 
gress of the ice, I judged that it would be well on in the afternoon 
before the floe touched land at the bottom of North Cove. At the 
cove where I had been staying all was enthusiasm and hurry. Some 
were putting bits of planks in the skiffs, others were caulking, while 
many were grinding spades and mattocks and sharpening knives. 
They asked us how the grampuses were getting on, and how near the 
ice was to the strand. The women seemed in as good spirits as the 
men, and a covey of girls were flushed in the cheeks and out of breath, 
rolling puncheons and oil casks along from the cod “ stages.” It was 
well on in the afternoon when everything was ready, and, the sun 
abont an honr high, we set ont to see how it fared with the trapped 
leviathans. 

We were just in time to see the tragedy. The ice had touched the 
inner part of the bight at several pc , and there were only two 
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open spaces of water. One of these was occupied by the three great 
fish, and into the other were huddled the scores of thousands of sea 
birds. There was about an acre and a half in the s where the 


whales were imprisoned, and about an acre where the birds had 
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gathered. Each opening was every minute 
growing smaller, till the birds were obliged 
to crawl out upon the ice, where they clung 
‘dazed with terror. 

But it was not, however, the birds that 
gave us concern, but the three dcomed 
rorquals. How closely they kept together 
in their terrible dilemma! I suppose they 
comprised a family, for one was young 
and not so large as the others, which 
were male and female. As my readers 
know, the whale is enabled to remain sev- 
eral minutes under water without coming 
to the surface to inhale air. But these 
frightened brutes rose every few seconds, 


and when they dived they did not go to | 


bottom, but swam midway hither and 
thither in their desperation. This. we 
could clearly see from where we stood up 
in the rocks, as the whale or any other 
very large sea beast can be seen four or 
five fathoms down, resembling a large 
green rock. 

The place where they were pinned had 
no strand, but the cliff rose clean out, of 
the sea, so that there were several fathoms 
of water close to the base of the rock. 
The ice continued to press in remorse- 
lessly, till the three whales had kar:ly 
room to rise, turn, and go down aguin. 
‘Two of them seemed very old, for numer- 
ous barnacles were growing on their sides, 
and their skins, which were of a brownish 
or sooty black, gleamed in the sun. The 
smaller fish appeared to be guided by the 
others. He rose with them, but waited till 
they had gone down, and then dived after 
them. 

Even the fishermen who were so anxious 


for the prizes could not but look on with 
pity as the three doomed creatures rose 
and went down, the ice all the while closing 
in upon them. At last they were almost 
forced against the rock, and then one of 
the larger ones seemed to rise half out of 
the sea. I am sure that he looked all 
around him; at the great cliff towering 
into the sky, at the equally remorseless ice 
that hemmed him round. I have never 
before seen a whale half so high out of 
the water, or remain above so long. But it 
was his last time to rise, his last despairing 
glance. Then he turned, his tail brushing 
the cliff behind him, reared himself as 
high as he could, and with one mad lunge 
shot out under the ice. The other two, 
which had in the meantime come up and 
gone down twice, poised themselves as 
the leader had done, and plunged after 
him under the floe. 

One and all we held our breath to see 
what would happen. But what could 
happen? While we watched, the 


ice | 


pressed in till the last square yard of | 


water was filled. Then it seemed as if, 
about a gun-shot out, there was a tremor 
in the ice, and another, and another. But 
that ice had drifted from the great work- 
shops of the frosty north, and could resist 
the force of all the beasts that ever swam 
the sea gathered together. 


I thought that I noticed several of these | 


tremors, but they grew feebler and feebler, 
and at last the white floe was as steady 
as the frosty uplands on the top of the cliff. 
I could not bear to let myself think of the 
three great creatures of God’s hands rising, 
suffocating for air, to be stopped by the 


TAMING AN GUTLAW. 
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relentless mass. In all my life I have 
never found stillness so oppressive as it 
was during these minutes, for no one had 
spoken a word, nor was there a sound 
anywhere about the coast, or on the cliffs 
or uplands. 

When one spoke, then all began to talk. 
The sun had set, but with the dark came 
the aurora, flooding every place with its 
yellow light, and streaming from the pole 
quite across the heavens. 

“Watch must now be set,” said one of 
the fishermen; “let us get home.” 

The next morning at dawn, tke wind, 
which had hardly moved all night, set off 
land, and a storm was threatened from 
the south. The ice immediately began 
to move off, and the fishermen launched 
their skiffs. I went in one. It was per- 
fectly smooth along by beach, strand, and 
rocks, till we came into the cove where 
the whales had perished. Here there was 
much open water, and well in towards the 
rocks were two of the dead monsters 
afloat. Two skiffs made fast to each of 
these and towed them down to the dock 
by the fishermen’s stages. The other 
grampus was secured an hour later, and 
also towed away and landed. 

For the next week all the ‘fisherfolk 
were busy cutting off the blubter and 
hauling it away to the puncheons and 
vats beyond tide-mark. When the weather 
grew warm, the blubber was “ rendered ” 
out in the sun, the oil being afterwards 
taken to Quebec. They were three rich 
prizes, and for the next year the people 
of that cove were not so dependent on cod 
and herring. 
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N days when the northern counties of 
England, now so busy and populous, 
were almost covered with deep and path- 
less forests, a solitary horseman, clad in 
the heavy armour ofa knight of the period, 
came riding slowly down one of the forest 


glades, just as an autumn day was begin- | 


ning to draw toward evening. 

Tall, strong, and fe-~'ess, with a com- 
manding air, and a face which, undeniably 
handsome though it was, had in it some- 
thing stern and terrible, this lonely way- 
farer seemed just the man to clear a path 


for himself through all difficulties and ; 


dangers, without asking help from any one. 
And such, in truth, he had need have beer, 
to ride all alone, with night at hand, 
through those wild woodlands, which were 
literally swarming with robbers and law- 
less fellows of every kind. 

In fact, at that brutal, thievish, mur- 
derous period, which foolish people are 
30 fond of calling “the good old times,” 
every one was either plundering or being 
plundered, and no man had any security 
for life or property, save the strength of 
his own arm and the length of his own 
spear. Throughout “merry England,” 
savage barons were robbing English 
peasants of their hard-earned gains, and 
the king himself was hanging English 
workmen for leaving their employment to 

and better themselves; and many a 


free Englishman of that age could find no 
way of keeping body and soul together 
except by joining the bandits of the forest, 
and taking by force from others the means 
of supporting himself. 

Hence the “ merry greenwood ’’ was, in 
those days, anything but merry for those 
who were green enough to go through it; 


and, apparently, even this stalwart cavalier | 


was not destined to traverse it unmolested. 
For, all at once, there came a crackling of 
heavy footsteps through the thicket beside 
him, and then the bushes shook and parted, 
and forth strode a man of tall stature and 
powerful frame, who planted himself 
across the narrow path in an attitude which 
could pot be mistaken. 

The new-comer was armed from head to 
foot like the knight himself; but his armour 
was hacked and dinted, as if by heavy 
blows, and stained with patches of rust. 
His thick black beard was rough and un- 
trimmed, his face gloomy and savage ; 
and about the whole man there was a 
wild, reckless, lawless look, which, joined 
to his threatening attitude, and the huge 
hunting-spear that he levelled at the 
advancing horseman, sufficiently told who 
and what he was. 

But this formidable interruption did not 
seem to discompose the daring cavalier 
one whit. As a rule, when any two men 
met anywhere in those days, the first 


thing they did was to have a fight; and 
for such a result the knight was fully 
prepared. 

“Stand!” cried the forester in a deep, 
stern voice ; ‘no man passes through this 
wood without my leave!” 

“And who art thou, who speak’st so 
boldly to me?” asked the horseman, 
measuring his antagonist with a glance of 
fearless disdain. 

“TI am the king of the woodland, and 
of all who are therein,” answered the 
outlaw, drawing up his mighty form to its 
full height, and pointing his words with 
a significant flourish of his formidable 
weapon. 

“The king?” echoed the rider, with a 
scornful smile; “a proper king, truly! 
‘Bow down to thy liege lord,’ quoth the 
carrion crow to the eagle. By St. George 
of England, a king who dares not tell his 
name is no king for me.” 

“ Dares not?” cried the strange spear- 
man, laughing grimly. “By St. Hubert 
of the Forest, I would fain see that thing 
which I dare not do! And as for my name, 
methinks thou hast heard it before; I am 
Sir Adam de Gourdon.” 

The horseman started slightly, and 
looked with a new interest at the bearer 
of a name as formidably renowned in 
that age as the name of Robin Hood had 
been a century before, or as those of Claude 
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Duval and Captain Whitney were destined 
to become four centuries later. 

“T have heard thy name,” answered he, 
sternly ; “ and it is the name of a rebel, a 
traitor, and a robber!” 

“Thou liest !’ retorted the outlaw, with 
a frown as black as midnight. 

From the cavalier’s large, dark eyes 
there shot a fiery gleam of wrath, sudden 
and terrible as lightning in a moonless 
sky. But the momentary flash of anger 
passed as quickly as it came, and he 
replied simply : 

“Such words pass not unpunished. 
Make thee ready to battle while I alight, 
for never shall it be said that I fought on 
horseback against a single man on foot.” 

So saying, he threw his long lance on 
the ground, leaped from his horse, and, 
tying him to a tree, drew his sword, and 
stood ready for the combat. 

This deliberate renunciation of so great 
an advantage, and the stern calmness of 
the stranger's tone and bearing, cowed 
the savage outlaw in spite of himself. He 
felt the presence of a stronger spirit than 
his own, and was awed for the first time 
in his life. 
momentary hesitation, he unsheathed his 
own sword, and fell on like a giant. 

Strong as a lion, and thoroughly skilled 


in the use of all arms, De Gourdon ex: | 


pected to make short work of his audacious 
foe. But he had to deal with one whose 


strength and fighting power (as many a | 


stout soldier learned to his cost in after, 
years) had no match among all the men 
of that iron time. His heaviest blows were 
turned aside like rain-drops—with a force 
that made his sword-arm tingle to the 
very shoulder-blade—and repaid with such 
strokes as, with all his experience of hard 
fighting, he had never felt or seen before. 

Twice the outlaw's armour gave way 
beneath those thundering blows, which no 
skill could ward off; and, bleeding fast 
from two deep wounds, he felt his strength 

inning to fail. 

Maddened by the thought of being over- 
come by this man, whom he had insulted 
and defied, De Gourdon grasped his sword 
with both hands, and flew at the stranger 
like a roused lion. But the latter sprang 
nimbly aside from the coming stroke, and 


lous five-and-twenty years ago a detachment 
4) of the 13th United States Infantry formed 
the garrison of @ small fort in Wyoming. 
Early one morning the two sentries were 
shot dead, and the guard turning out found 
the fort surrounded by hundreds of Indians 
who attacked it on all sides, set it on fire, 
stormed it, and slew all the garrison but one 
man. From the shooting of the sentries to 
the withdrawal of the victorious Redskins, 
but half an hour elapsed, so sharp and 
short had been the struggle, and z0 irresistible 
the rush. 

Among the plunder taken off by the Indians 
was the roster-book of the detachment—the 
book in which is entered the order of the 
men going on duty. Of this book only a 
few pages had been used. Twelve years 
afterwards, a dead horse was found on the 
bank of a “cooley” (that is, a gully), in 


But, fiercely shaking off this ' 


repaid it with a blow on the helmet that 
split the tempered steel like a nut-shell, 
and beat down the giant to the earth, as if 
crushed by a falling rock. 

One more such blow, and all would have 
been over; but the victor stayed his up- 
lifted hand, and said, with a ring of true 
warrior-like admiration in his deep voice : 

“*Twere sin and shame to slay so stout 
achampion. Yield thee to my grace, and 
I will spare thy life.” 

“T yield not,” replied the outlaw, faintly. 
“ Never till now have I met my match in 
fight ; and I care not to live, now that I 
have been overcome.” 

“ Nay, speak not thus,” said the knight, 
earnestly. ‘Every nan meets his match 
sooner or later; and I would fain see at 
my court the best knight with whom I 


| have ever fought.” 


“Thy court ?” echoed the fallen man, 
looking up at him in wonder. “ Who art 
thou, then?” 

“T am Edward Plantagenet, Prince- 
Royal of England,” answered his con- 
queror, in a tone of majesty worthy of 


" the future Edward I. 
“ Thank Heaven,” muttered the fainting 


outlaw, with a momentary glow on his 
whitening face, “ that Adam de Gourdon 
dies by no unworthy hand." 

“Dies? not so!” cried Edward, as 


sudden clatter of horse-hoofs through the 
court-yard below. 

“Tt is our gallant gon,” she said; “ but 
whom hath he brought with him? A 
goodly knight, by my troth, but somewhat 
pale and ill at ease, withal, as one sick or 
wounded.” 

A few moments later, Prince Edward 
strode into the room, and with him came 
Adam de Gourdon, somewhat restored, but 
still bearing visible traces of his recent 
overthrow. 

“My liege lord and father,” said the 
Prince, bowing reverently to the weak and 
fretful old man, who, but for him, would 
long since have been dethroned and mur- 
dered, “I crave leave to present to your 


' grace the good knight Sir Adam de Gour- 


firmly and commandingly as if his word ; 


had power to stay the stroke of death itself. 
“So good a knight dies not thus lightly. 


Let me look to thy hurts, I pray; per- | 


chance this balsam, which I got from a 
certain learned leech [physician] of Italy, 
may do somewhat to ease them.” 

And, half an hour later, the Prince was 
leading his war-horse through the wood, 
and supporting in the saddle with his 


powerful hand the drooping figure of his | 


late adversary. 

In an upper chamber in the Castle of 
York sat a richly dressed old man, whose 
glittering robes contrasted weirdly with his 
pale, pinched, sickly face, in overy line of 
which could be read but too plainly the 
weakness that had made the long reign of 
Henry III. (for this was no other than the 
king himself) so troubled and so disastrous. 
At the window beside him, the Queen was 
looking down to learn the meaning of a 


THE STORY OF SITTING BULL. 
By W. J. Gorpon. 


Montana: and by the side of this horse, 
amongst other odds and ends was the old 
roster-book. All the pages left blank by the 
soldiers had been filled up with Indian picture 
writing ;—and it had become the biography 
of Tatonka-e-Yotanka, otherwise Sitting Bull. 

There were, and are—for the book still 
exists—a hundred pages of pictures, each 
giving an incident in the life of the great 
medicine man of the Sioux, the last of 
the Redskins to defeat the white man in a 
set field of battle. In every picture is his 
totem, a bull sitting on his haunches, and 
in every case the totem is joined to the 
mouth of the principal figure of the group by 
a line, so that there can be no mistake as to 
identity. In fact, it is just the same as if 
the artist had written “ this is Sitting Bull.” 

Page 1 shows young Bull taking his first 
scalp, that of an unfortunate Crow Indian, 


don, whom I have happily persuaded to 
return to his allegiance.” 

Wishing to spare the feelings of his 
vanquished foe, Edward omitted to men- 
tion that he had “ persuaded " the outlaw 
by hammering him with a two-edged sword 
till he all but killed him outright; but 
King Henry knew enough of his son, and 
of Adam de Gourdon likewise, to make a 
pretty good guess at the truth. 

“Fair lady mine,” continued Prince 
Edward, turning to a beautiful woman 
who came forward to greet him with o 
loving smile upon the rosy lips that were 
to suck the poison from her husband’s 
wound a few years later on the burning 
plains of Palestine, ‘lend me your aid, I 
pray, to win this good knight’s pardon 
from our gracious father.”” 

He bent his knee gracefully to the king 


: as he spoke, and the Princess of England 


knelt beside him. 

“So be it,” said the old king, peevishly ; 
“T pardon him.” 

And then the queen, as if bent upon 
atoning for her husband's ungracious be- 
haviour, stepped forward with a smile, and 
said kindly : 

“ Sir Adam de Gourdon, we appoint thee 
steward of our household from this day 
forth, being well assured that thou wilt do 
us true and loyal service; and God grant 
that every prince may be thus generous, 
and that every gallant outlaw may in like 
manner repent and be forgiven.” 

(THE END.) 


who, though on horseback, fell a victim to 
the young man’s prowess. Then follows 
page after page depicting what the Indian 
considers altogether admirable in honour and 
heroism, and what most of us would consider 
altogether abominable in robbery and murder. 
In every page Bull is killing some man or 
woman, red or white, or else thieving horses, 
or otherwise distinguishing himself in true 
Sioux fashion. To many good folks the 
record is simply horrible; but if we put 
ourselves in the Indian’s place, we may find 
that there is not so much to be ashamed of, 
Change the point of view, and the rascal of 
one civilisation becomes the hero of another. 

A fine figure was Sitting Bull in his war 
paint. He was about four inches under six 
feet in height, and walked with a limp, owing 
to a shot in the hip. Born in 1837, he was a 
little over fifty-three when he died. His high 
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straight brow, Wellington nose, firm mouth 
and square jaw, and the long brownish hair 
and glowing deep-set eyes that never looked 
a stranger in the face but in anger, marked 
him at once as a remarkable man; and for 
nearly thirty years he was the most re- 


a 


Sitting Bull. 


| 
markable of the Red Men. He was skilled 
in all the knowledge of the Indians, and that 
is by no means the rubbish it has suited 
interested parties to declare; in fact, the | 
more we know of that knowledge, the less 
respect we have for the rough fighting 
frontiersmen to whom all knowledge except 
that of woodcraft and war is absurd. For 
fifteen years Sitting Bull was wandering | 
among all the tribes of the Dakotas, as the | 
Sioux call themselves, learning all that was 
to be learnt, and becoming the initiated and 
initiator into all the mysteries and ceremonies | 
of his race. 
He first came into note at the time of the 
Black Hills difficulty. The Black Hills, 
situated near the junction of the four States, 


Nebraska, Dakota, Wyoming, and Montana, | 


were sacred ground to the Indians, and the 


Sioux tent. 


United States Government had agreed to 
leave them unsettled as an Indian reserve. 
Rut one day a Sioux came into a neighbour- 

: trading post, with a nugget of gold 


“found in the Black Hills." The news 

read; and certain miners resolved to try 
their luck in the forbidden region. The 
adventurous prospectors found a beautiful 
country, with the flowers in thousands, “so 
tall and thick that they could be plucked 
without dismounting,” but they found no 
gold; the Indians barred the way; the 
Government interfered to keep back the 
whites; the whites defied the Government | 
and the Redskins; and for years there was | 
trouble in consequence. Sitting 
Bull came to the front and 
made himself a terror to the 
whites—official and otherwise ; 
he was the acknowledged leader 
of the “hostiles,” as the un- 
friendly Indians are called ; fort 
after fort was captured; and 
eventually, in 1868, a treaty 
was made in which he obtained 
all he asked for, and for five 
years there was peace. 

In 1873 the United States 
Government resolved to break 
the treaty ; the Northern Pacific 
Railroad had been projected, 
and the line was planned to 
run through the Indian lands. 
Speculators obtained the ear of 
the authorities at Washington, 
and in defiance of all notions 
of common justice; war was 
entered upon. 

Sitting Bull had established 
himself on the Little Big Horn, 
and claimed a large extent of 
the Upper Yellowstone country. 
His position was surrounded 
by the Bad Lands, that ring of 
plain, dotted with sandstone 
pillars of all the colours of the 
rainbow, and cracked into 
chasms like a clay field after 
a long drought; a quagmire in wet weather, | 
a fortification with entanglements in dry. 
Within the ring sheltered by the high bluffs 
and hills were thousands of buffalo, elk, and 
bighorn to supply him with food. And out- 
side the Bad Lands was a 
ring of forts from which by 
barter could be obtained 
any quantity of rifles and 
ammunition. 

This stronghold in the 
hills became a refuge for 
all the discontented Indians 
in the country, and year by 
year Sitting Bull’s follow- 
ing had increased, so that 
when active hostilities began 
he was some thousands 
strong. And with the aid 
of his two lieutenants, Crazy 
Horse and Rain-in-the-Face, 
he made such use of his 
advantages that the United 
States troops never gained 


their commanders did their 
best in their reports to make 
it appear so. He was a true 
general, and quite realised 
his position, being never 
found in the thick of the 
fight except at the critical 
moment. He planned the 
campaign, and, unlike most 
other Indians, trusted to 
his lieutenants to carry it 
out. Having inflicted a 
disastrous defeat on the 
American troops, it has 
been thought fit in certain quarters to 
make him out a coward and accuse him of 
flight, but the charges are simply baseless. 
He was always on the spot when wanted, 


a victory over him, although | 


and he was rarely wanted but to win. 
Crazy Horse was his fighting general ; Rain- 
in-the-Face was more of a fighter for his own 
hand. Whenever a desperate single-handed 
deed was to be done it was Rain-in-the-Face 
that was chosen; whenever a battle was 
fought it was Crazy Horse that led the men. 

Rain-in-the-Face was acknowledged to be 
“the bravest Indian of the North-West.” 
At his initiation he had hung suspended for 
four hours from the sinews of his back, and 


had then been cut down against his ‘will. 
When the troops advanced up the Yellow- 
stone, two men, a veterinary surgeon and a 
sutler, straggled and were killed. It pleased 
the authorities to look upon this as a murder, 
and to search for the murderer, with @ yiew 
to hanging him. Some short time after- 
wards a trader being at the sun dance heard, 
or rather saw, an Indian describe in panto- 
mime what he had done to two whites, and 
this Indian, who was Rain-in-the-Face, was 
found to have some of the men’s property in 
his possession. On the day when the 
Indians were expected to visit the trad- 
ing post, Colonel Tom Custer and five men 
were sent to look after the culprit, and the 
colonel recognising him seized him from 
behind and took him prisoner. Great was 
the excitement among the Indians. Rain-in- 
the-Face’s brother, Iron Horse, appeared at 
General Custer’s headquarters and tried to 
ransom him; two young warriors eyen 
offered to be hanged in his place, but all in 
vain. “ Rain-in-the-Face,” said the general, 
“must go to Washington.” And to Wash- 
ington he would have gone had he not cut a 
hole in his prison and escaped. Before he 
went he told Tom Custer who had captured 
him that he would have his life, and the 
threat he made good, as we shall see. 

In March 1876 the great effort to wipe out 
Sitting Bull began, General George Crook, 
who had fought successfully with Indians im 
Oregon and Arizona, advanced inte the Sioux 
country with a strong force of cavalry and 
infantry. On March 17 he found himself 
amid the snow in front of a large Indian 
village on the Powder River. He attacked, 
and all was promising well, when Choonka- 
Witko, otherwise Crazy Horse, appeared on 
the scene. Crazy Horse was too much for 
Crook. He drove him back and so dealt with 
him that no further attempt was made to 


‘in which the armature is to revolve, is } inch 


“ ccurrence if the wire was to slip off the 
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enter the Sitting Bull country along that road. 
On. June 17, Crook tried another way in, 
across the Rosebud. The fight lasted all day ; 
and again Sitting Bull, with his right arm 
Crazy Horse, was too much for Crook. 

Meanwhile, General Terry was bringing 
another army to the attack, more to the north. 
The leader of his horsemen was General 
George Custer of the Seventh Cavalry, in 
which regiment was the Tom Custer-who had 
captured Rain-in-the-Face. Terry's plan was 
for Custer to hem in the Sioux from the east, 
while ho with the main body struck the 
Indians on the south flank. 

Off went Custer, at such a rate that he 
reached Sitting Bull's village a day before 
Terry expected, and had all the fight to him- 
self. He divided his column, one half to attack 
one end of the village, the other half the 
other. It was Sunday, June 25, 1876, a sad 
day in the annals of the American army. In 
that bright cloudless morning the largest 
Indian village on the continent slowly re- 
vealed itself along the windings of the river. 
The major with the first column crossed the 
stream; attacked; found himself faced by 
hundreds under Crazy Horse. He hesitated ; 
dismounted his men; mounted them; dis- 
mounted them ; did not know what to do in 
fact; and finally ran for it as hard as he 
could go, with what was left of his column 
full gallop behind him. 

Custer kept on. Before he reached his at- 
tacking point he was in a ring of rifle fire, 
and his horses were stumbling among the 
grass which Sitting Bull had knotted together 
to stop him. Had the major come dashing 
through the village all might have gone well, 
but the major was making hurried tracks up 
the hill several miles away. And so, with none 
to support him, Custer saw retreat impossible, 
and fought and died with all his men. One 
of the last to fall was Tom Custer, shot by 
Rain-in-the-Face. Only one living thing es- 
caped, and that was Captain Keogh’s charger, 
Comanche, which rushed through the Indian 


lines, and, wounded and bleeding, straggled 
into the American camp some daysafterwards. 


HOW TO MAKE A SMALL DYNAMO. 


The horse is still living as the pet of the 
Seventh Cavalry; he does no duty, and is 
never mounted; his last day’s work being 
accomplished in Custer’s last fight. 

After the battle Sitting Bull broke up his , 


Red Shirt. 


camp and moved northwards into Canada 
with over four thousand men. In Canada 
he stayed four years, and then under promise 
of pardon he returned and took up his 
quarters in the Indian Reserve on the upper 
waters of the shallow Missouri. But he 


By R. A. R. Bennett, B.A, 


never trusted the Whites, and always declared 
they secretly goaded the Indians into vio- 
lence in order to have a pretext for shooting 
them down and seizing their lands. In the 
United States there is little doubt this is true. 
The settlers covet the reserved lands ; 
the settlers have votes ; and the votes 
go to the politicians who will please 
the settlers by robbing the Indians of 
all the land worth taking. Hence the 
Indian difficulty in the States—a diffi- 
culty which does not exist north of the 
border, owing to the Canadian Govern- 
ment faithfully performing its pro- 
mises. 

Last year the Sioux broke into open 
revolt, and the Government decided to 
arrest Sitting Bull before he started 
to join a war-party who had begun 
pillaging on the White River. The 
Indian police, consisting of Redskins 
in uniform, dashed into his camp and 
seized him, and were returning to 
Standing Rock, when Blackbird, Bull's 
twelve-year-old son, led some of the 
tribe to the rescue. There was a 
sharp struggle, during which Bull could 
be heard giving his orders in a loud 
voice as he sat his horse unarmed 
amid the firing. When the fire was at 
its hottest he fell, shot dead, his boy 
having been shot a few moments 
before. The fight continued over the 
bodies, and the police, of whom forty 
were killed, were beginning to retreat 
when a detachment of regular troops 
arrived with machine guns, whose 
deadly rain soon swept the “ hostiles ”” 
away. 

Such was the end of Sitting Bull, 
the Uncapapa Sioux—a savage who 
was a true leader of men, and a man 
who, unlike his enemies, never failed in his 
word to friend or foe. He was nota Christian 
hero ; neither was he a monster. He wasa 
good Indian according to the Indian ideal— 
and when we have said that we have said 
the best we can for him. 


Author of “ How to Make an Induction Cott," “ How to Make an Electrical Machine,” etc., ete. 


ETURNING to fig. 1, we must see that the 
groove A, which forms half the channel 


from top to bottom, being nearly a com- 
plete semicircle. When the two sides are 
‘ixed together as in fig. 2, the hole between 
che poles should be about an inch in circum- 
‘erence, and the wire must be wound on the 
irmature so that it easily slips into the cavity 
3, which must be made quite smooth for it 
.o revolve in. It will be seen from the di- 
nensions given that in diameter the arma- 
ure is only a little less than the cylindrical 
space between the poles of the magnet, and 
n length it is about the same as the width 
of the magnet. It would be an unfortunate 


unmature while revolving at a high speed, 
ind, therefore, it is necessary to keep it firmly 
nits place. This is done by filing four small 
totches in the soft iron of the armature at 
he points marked apcp in fig. 8. Some 
trong wire, or small string, is now wound 
ightly round the armature to hold the coils 
wire in their proper place, the notches 
tolding this wire or string from slipping off 


4 the ends of the cylinder. 


PART It. 


The armature has now to be fixed in its 
proper place between the poles of the magnet. 


Fio. §.—SuUPPORT VOR PULLEY END oF AXLE. 
‘The dotted linea show position of holes for screws and 
axle. pp, Holes for screws. 


Fig. 6.—SuPPorT voOR CoMMUTATOR END OF AXLE. 
The dotted lines show position of holes for screws and 
axle. PP, Holes for screws, 


To do this we shall want two supports for the 
axle. These are made of brass, shaped as in 


figs. 5 and 6, 5 being the.one at the pulle: 
end of the axle, and 6 that at the other end. 
They are fastened by screws through the 
holes pr, into the holes Ha#4 in the 
bottom part of the side of the magnet, as 
previously shown in fig. 2. 

When the armature is fixed in its. proper 
place it will appear as fig. 7, this being a 


Fic. 7.—GnouxD PLAN oF MAGNET AND ARMATURE 
WHEN PUT TOGETHEK. 


MM. Magnet. p, Driving pulley. a, Armatare. R, 
Roller of wood covered with brass Top of magnet 
and springs of commutator omitted. - 


sectional diagram from above, and the top 
pieces of the magnet being omitted for sim- 
plicity’s sake. 

The brass of which the supports are made 
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should be about } inch thick, and must, of 
course, be drilled in the centre with a hole to 
admit the axle of the armature. To keep it 
exactly in the right place while revolving, a 
piece of circular brass tube, with a bore the 
size of the hole made to admit the armature, 
should be soldered to the brass supports in 
front of the hole; that for the pulley end of 
the axle should be about } inch long. One 
at the other end is not necessary, but looks 
neater; this may be about } inch long—i.e. 
as long as the end of the axle projecting 
beyond the brass support. 

This much having been accomplished, we 
have now to consider the ‘“ commutator,” 
which is a piece of apparatus by which all 
the currents proceeding from magnet and 
armature are sent in one direction, and thus, 
instead of counteracting each other, are made 
available for experiments. 

To make this necessary adjunct to the 
dynamo, take a circular bar of brass rod 
about § inch in diameter and an inch long. 
Into the middle of this solder a brass screw 
by drilling a hole and inserting its upper 
end minus the head. On this screw works a 
brass nut about $ inch long. At the other 
end of the rod a hole is drilled for the inser- 
tion of another brass screw, long enough to 
go through the base. Another pillar pre- 
cisely like this has now to be made, only 
4 inch high without the nut. Now cut two 
pieces of sheet brass 2 inches long and $ inch 
broad, sufficiently stout to act as springs and 
not too stout to be elastic. At one end of 
each cut a longitudinal hole about ? inch long 
and 4 inch broad; that is to say, this slit must 
be broad enough toslip over the top of the screws 
above the pillars. At the other ends of the 
brass springs slits of equal length, but very 
narrow—only about ;, inch wide—may be 
cut, to make the brass more “springy.” On 
the under side of this end of one spring, and 
the upper side of the other, two pieces of 
thin sheet copper are fixed, the same breadth 
as the springs, and about } inch long. These 
are soldered by one end to the side of the 
spring, so as to act as springs themselves, 
their other ends being free. 

All this being rather complicated, we must 
invoke the aid of the engraver once more. 
Fig. 8 gives you the method of making the 


c 


Se 


A 


D 
Fic. 8.—Prtan oF COMMUTATOR. 


A, Brass rod. , Screw inserted at end. ¢, Nut fitting 
screw B. ' D, Hole for screw to fix to base. 


pillars—a being the brass rod, B the screw, 
andc the nut, the hole to admit screw to fasten 
the pillar to the base is made at the end p. 


Fig. 9 is the brass spring with slit, a, to slip | 


Fig. 9.—Brass Spring op CoMMUTATOR. 


A, Slit to fix over screw, B, in fiz, 8. The shaded part 
represents the copper spring, soldered at B. 


over the screw of fig. 8, and the copper spring 
soldered to one side, at the end, at the point 
B. Now we slip the brass spring over the 


| piece of brass tube exactly so large inside 


screw, the screw coming through the slit, and 
screw down the nut c. We thus have two 
springs supported at the ends on pillars at a 
height of 1 inch and } inch from the base re- 
spectively. Of course, both the pillars and 
springs are treated alike, but in the case of 
the tallest the copper is on the under side, 
and in the other on the upper side. 

Now we go back to the armature, on the 
axle of which you will remember that I told 
you to fixasmall roller of wood. This-is only 
2 inch long andi inch in diameter, and is tixed 
firmly to the axle so as to revolve along with 
the armature. This roller is soaked in 
melted paraffin wax for an hour or two before 
fixing on, or boiled in it for some time, so 
that it may permeate the wood. The roller 
can easily be turned (of boxwood, preferably) 
if you are possessed of a lathe, but if you 
have none, go to the nearest photographer 
(or, preferably, a dealer in photographic 
apparatus), and from him you can buy for a 
penny a roller long enough to cut dozens for 
dynamos—they are what sensitised paper is 
sold rolled on. 

The roller having been provided, take a 


that the roller will fit tightly into it, and cut 
off a piece the same length as the roller, or, 
if anything, a trifle shorter. You have now 
to cut, with a saw or otherwise, two diagonal 
lines in this tube lengthwise, so that the tube 
is thereby divided into two pieces. - Having 
done this the brass is replaced on the roller 
and fastened by minute 
screws, or ‘“ Prout’s elastic 
glue,” to each side of it, 
so that the roller becomes 
practically one of brass, 
with two slits in it. The 
screws must not project 
above the brass, but must 
be well sunk into it, so as 
to leave the surface very 
smooth; and care must be 
taken that the screws do 
not touch both pieces of 
brass by going right through 
the roller—they must be 
very short. The object of 
cutting the slits in a dia- 
gonal direction is that the 
springs when pressing above 
and below the roller (see fig. 
10) shall not leave one half of the commutator | 
before resting on the other part. If they do 
so the commutator will “ spark ” badly, which 
injures the fittings, and less current is obtained. 
Both slits are to be equidistant, and both in- 
clined in the same direction. The roller is 
fixed on the axle in such a position that the 
middles of the lines of division are exactly in 
8 line with the middle of the groove of the 
armature. When all this has been accom- 
plished you will obviously have two conduct- 
ing surfaces, each reaching over half the 
cylinder, separated by a small distance at 
top and bottom, the paraffined wood, of 
course, being a non-conductor of electricity. 
The brass tube must be made to fit smoothly 
round the wood, the surface being free from 
any irregularities, so that the contact with 
the springs at the sides may be as perfect 
as possible. Care must be taken that the 
brass is really separate a'l down on both 
sides. It is a gcoi plan to fasten smali 
splinters of paraffined wood in the slits to 
make sure. 

This having been done, the wire from one 
end of the coil of the armature must be 
soldered to one of the semi-circumferences 
(if I may coin a word) of brass on the wooden 
roller, and the wire from the other end of the 
coil to the other semi-circumference. This is 


Fi. 10,—1 


done at the end or underneath, not at the top, 
or it will make the surface rough, and we 
want it to be as smooth as it can possibly be. 
The wire must be quite tight up to the end 
soldered on; there must be no loops, or it 
will catch in something, and be torn off when 
it comes to revolve. 

The brass pillars supporting the springs 
have now to be inserted in the base, at such a 
distance, one on each side of the roller covered 
with brass, that the copper springs at the end 
of the brass ones are exactly one over and one 
under the brass roller. Of course, if they are 
put in a line with it, the springs can easily be 
shifted to the right position by slipping the 
slits over the screws of the pillars, and screw- 
ing down the nuts tightly when they come to 
the right place. This is very difficult to make 
intelligible, and I give another illustration of 
the relative positions of the parts of the com- 
mutator, which, I hope, will make all clear. 
The pillars p p—which were put together as 
shown in figs. 8 and 9—are fixed at such dis- 
tances on opposite sides of the roller x that 
the springs ss are continually in contact 
with the brass semi-circumferences, first one 
and then the other, as the armature revolves. 

We are now within sight of the end of our 
task, and to guide off the current that we are 
going to produce we must screw in two bind- 
ing-screws at opposite corners of the same 
end of the base (the end at which the com- 
mutator is). The ends of the wire from the 
magnet are to be brought down through the 


SECTION or COMMUTATOR PUT TOGETHER. 


Fp, Pillars supporting springs, 88, which bear respectively on the u 
and under sides of the rolier, which 1s covered with brass except’ for 
the slite shown in the diagram. 


base and joined to the under part of these 
binding-screws. Placing the base so that the 
commutator end of the armature, and not the 
pulley end, is next to you, the wire from the 
inner coil of the magnet goes to the binding- 
screw on your left hand, and that from the 
outer coil to that on your right hand. The 
magnet should be wound and placed in such 
8 position that these ends are respectively on 
the left and’ right, and then they have only te 
be joined to the binding-screws in front ci 
them. But, before connecting these wires cp. 
it is necessary to give an initial magnetism to 
the magnet, which at present has not been 
magnetised at all! To do this we must make 
use of another dynamo, or a battery, as de- 
scribed in the article on “Electric Lamps 
in No. 577 (page 286 last volume), and 
connect the wires coming from the magne:- 
coil to the terminals of the battery. This 
having been done, the magnet wi!l attract iren 
filings or needles, &c., and this shows the: 
it has really become a magnet. Two cel!s cf 
the chloride battery will be enough to ma: 

netise it as much as it can be magnetised. 
and enough will remain when the battery i 
disconnected to start the action when the 
armature is revolved. Two or three minutes 
is long enovgh to connect with the battery. 

(79 be continued.) 
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N7 our old friend the Great Sea Serpent— 
Q everybody has heard of him! Some 
few even believe in him; I do, for one, 
although I don’t believe he is a serpent at all 
—perhaps we may have a little chat about 
him’some day. But I have often remarked 
as @ very curious circumstance that, whereas 
every one has some opinion or other as to 
the existence and nature of this Great Sea 
Serpent (whose reality is, to say the least of 
it, a matter of dispute and doubt), many 
people who are well informed in general 
details of natural history know nothing of 
the creatures about which I am going to say 


a few words, the true sea-serpents, real | 


snakes in every sense of the word, which 
live entirely in the sea. And this is the 
more extraordinary because there are so 
many of them. Perhaps you are already 
aware that more than seven-eighths of the 
whole number of species of snakes in the 
world are something harmless. Well, of the 
less than one-eighth which possess fangs — 
that is to say, of all the poisonous snakes— 
nearly a quarter are sea-snakes! And this 
is not a new discovery; Aristotle and the 
ancient Greek mariners knew all about 
them. 

Perhaps if they were found in many diffe- 
Tent regions of the globe, as other serpents 
are, we should be more familiar with them; 
but they are principally confined to Eastern 


seas in the very heart of the tropics, being | 


common everywhere in the Indian Ocean, and 
especially in the Bay of Bengal. You could 
never mistake a sea-serpent for anything 
else if you saw one, no matter what its 
colour or size might be, or to which of the 
fifty or more species which have been recog- 
nised it belonged. To begin with, the tail, 
instead of being round and pointed as in a 
land-snake, is flattened from side to side, and 
expanded so as to form a vertical fin or oar, 
giving it considerable rapidity and freedom 
of movement in the water. Most kinds of 
snakes like to bathe, and some are found 
even more frequently in streams or lakes 
than on terra firma ; but their swimming is 
a very embarrassed affair compared with the 
performance of their brethren of the deep. 
This is particularly seen amongst waves or 
in broken water, ordinary snakes being there 
almost powerless, while sea-snakes are as 
much at home as eels. 

You may possibly ask, “How are we to 
know that such a creature, if we come across 
one, is mot an eel? or why, after all, 
shouldn't it be called an eel? what is the 
difference ?’? Why, an eel is a fish, while 
this is a reptile, and the great difference 
between them is, that the latter breathes at- 
mospheric air, just as a whale, or a seal, or a 
boy does, but the fish breathes in the water 
by means of gills. You know that, however 
good a diver you may be, you must come to 
the surface to get rid of the carbonic acid in 
your lungs and to take in a fresh supply of 
good oxygen; and, although a whale, or 
an otter, or a snake may be able to stay 
under water a good deal longer than the 
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PART I. 


longest-winded human diver, yet it has 
eventually to come up to the air for 
exactly the same reason. Then you could 
tellan eel, or any other fish, directly by 
its fins, while a sea-serpent has none, 
except the spreacdkout tail which I have 
mentioned. 

They have a special arrangement, which 
not only enables them to stay down a long 
time, but lets them float easily on the sur- 
face and bask in the sun when they want to, 
and that is their one enormous lung, which 
extends the whole length of the body and 
forms a tank for the storage of air. All 
snakes have one lung only—only one, that 
is, of any service, for there is generally a 
very little second one which need not be 
counted. A snake’s inside altogether is 
dreadfully “mixed up" when you come to 
compare it with other animals; everything 
seems to be set aside and pushed here or 
stowed away there on purpose to allow of 
their making the tremendous meals with 
which they gorge themselves, and to permit 
them to swallow their prey whole. For 
instance, in any respectable carcass, when 
you find one kidney you naturally expect the 
other to be just opposite to it, on the same 
level, but in a snake you must look some 
distance down the back for the second— 
there would be no room for its dinner if 
they were just abreast of one another in the 
ordinary way. Then again its gall-bladder, 
where the bile is kept till wanted, instead of 
being against the liver, where, according to 
rule, it ought to be, is a long way off with a 
pipe laid on to it—otherwise, when a frog, or 
rat, or rabbit, or sheep, as the case may be, 
came down, the gall-bladder would be 
jammed against the liver and all the bile 
wasted. Inthe same way, the two halves of its 
lower jaw are loosely tied together instead of 
being solid, and its face bones work on hinges, 
it has no breast bone to fasten its ribs down, 
nor any solid girdle of shoulder bones, such 
as even those lizards have which are desti- 
tute of legs (like the slowworm), and, as we 
have said, one lung seems completely rubbed 
out; all apparently adapted expressly and 
solely for the convenience of its particular 
mod2 of feeding. Sea-snakes are built 
on the same principle, but their lung is 
much more developed, and they have little 
shutters or valves over their nostrils which 
are closed under water (I have seen pearl 
divers and coral and sponge fishers grasp 
their noses with their hands in going 
down, so as to close them—I don’t quite 


see why, but I suppose there's something | 


in it). 

T can’t tell you how long 8 sea-serpent can 
remain below the surface; probably for 
many hours. Independently of their air- 
tank, the fact of their being cold-blooded 
animals allows them to do without oxygen 
for a very long time—it would be more 
correct to say, allows them to make use of 


heads under water for hours, as you may see 
any day at the Zoo. 

If you take any ordinary snake you will 
see that the plates or scales of the under 
part of the body (generally of a lighter colour 
than the rest, often white) are much larger 
than those above, being, in fact, broad bands. 
which extend transversely from the tips of 
the ribs on one side to those on the other, 
These great scales serve as feet when it 
walks, as it does on the points of its ribs. 
Sea-snakes, and some few species of land- 
snakes which burrow in the earth, have 
none of these plates underneath, but the 
sea-snakes on the contrary are pinched or 
ridged into a sort of keel, which steadies 
them in swimming. In spite of this and 
their fin-like tail, their swimming is a rather 
wriggly business, owing to their means of 
propulsion being very inefficient compared to 
their length of body. 

They have small, short tongues, but are 
not furnished with that little hole in the 
upper lip which enables most snakes to put 
out their tongues while their mouths are shut. 
Like all the rest, the tongues are bifid—split 
or double at the tip—and some of them 
possess two tiny openings, one on each side, 
through which the points can just protrude. 
This doesn’t seem a very useful or orna- 
mental sort of thing, but no doubt it’s all 
right. 

There are some people who don’t see very 
well unless they wear green spectacles, and 
these sea-snakes are something like them. 
When the light comes to their eyes through 
a green layer of sea-water their sight is gocd 
enough, but on the surface or when drawn 
out they are dazed by the glare, and bite and 
strike wildly without apparently being able 
to take aim at anything. They must be able 
to see pretty well down below to catch the 
fish on which they live. 

It is really very remarkable that folks are 
not more generally acquainted with these 
creatures, seeing that there is such a variety 
ofthem. Some kinds grow to ten or twelve 
feet or perhaps more—there is a fine stuffed 
specimen of 9 feet, 9 inches, before me— 
and as thick as a man’s wrist, though most 
of them range from two to four or five feet. 
Some time ago there was a great discussion 
going on in the newspapers as to which was 
the largest poisonous snake known. One 
person declared it was the South American 
bushmaster; another stood up for the 
gurucucu of Brazil; a third put in a claim 
for the great African vipers, as thick as the 
calf of your leg; while a fourth contended 
that the hamadryad of the East Indies, a 
snake hooded like the cobra, growing to 
eleven feet, was the longest if not the biggest 
of all. Nobody seemed to remember the sea- 
serpent, so at last I wrote a letter and set 
him up as my candidate for the honour in 
question. 

The name of that Brazilian snake, curu- 


what oxygen they may have very slowly and | cucu, is pronounced sooroo-coocdo. You will 
economically, so as to spin it out a good i observe that it is a word of four syllables, 


while. 
(To be continued.) 


Even land-snakes can keep the-r . spelt with three letters! 
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Rapny (John Ough).—1. Have never come 
the Drayton developer. Where did you find 
about it? 2% Paper is albumenised by 
albumen (or, in the case of cheap 
is eometimes used, much to 
r ever does this nowa. 
ready albumenised 
e simplest, and probably the most 
book of exposure tables is that pub 
A. R. Wormald & Co., 82 Bishopsgate 
London, £.c. It costs e en pele 


ctric light you c 
or a dynamo. 
an unpleasant noise, and you had 


1 mak a 
therefore better use battery ; but you would want 
rather a large one to run for four hours and light #0 


large a space. You would not get a good light with. 
out naing at least two 16 candle-power lamps, or, if 
the stall only was to be lighted, one might do. You 
will find it rather expensive, we are afraid, for so 
short a time—only two days. 


ARTHUR.—Ruby lamps are so cheap, many being sold 
ata shilling, that it is really hardiy worth while to 
make one. However, you can take an old cigar box 
and cut a hole in the bottom ; cover it over with ruby 
fabricand stand the box upon end, with the lid fastened 
by a hasp to prevent it from coming open at the 
wrong time. Make a few holes in the side which is 
now the bottom and stand it-on four wooden feet, 80 
that the air can get through them, Bore a circular 
hole about 2 inches in diameter through the top, and 
over this fasten a piece of tin about 2} inches in 
diameter raised above the wood by side pieces, 80 that 
air can get out but not light. The lamp is now 
complete ; you can burn ordinary candles in it. 


Dran Brrp-Mue (H. N. W.).—Yonu mean what was 
the cause or nature of its illness, we su since 
there can be no doubt as to that of its death, when 
you acknowledge to having drowned it. Well, it was 
‘suffering from inflammation of the lungs, the result 
of a sudden chill probably, for it was plump, and its 
illness could not have been of longduration. Warmth, 
in a moist atmosphere, with one-drop doses of oxymel 
of squills three or four times a day might, in all 
probability, have saved it. \ 


Tyixo Macntye (“ Doubtful ").—The instructions are 
all right you who must have blundered some- 
where. Many readers have written to express delight 
at their success, amongst the latest being our artist, 
Mr. Alfred Pearse, who says: “I have constructed 
one of your flying ‘machines, and have succeeded in 
making it rise quite 100 feet, travelling at the same 
time about 80 yards, to the delight of my little 
ones.” 


Coup Barn, ete. (S. M. H.).—1. Yes; winter and 
summer, unless you felt cold or sleepy after it. 
ee 21b, dumb-bells. 3, 4, and 5. Consult a 

Lor. 


Rannrts (G. Herbert).—Yes; under cover in winter. 
Why do you not read “ Doings” ? 


Fox Tennten (C. Owen).—The bulging in joints of the 
puppy is only the forming of new bone. 


Dysrrpsia (A. G. G.).—Take a small teaspoonful of 
glycerine { yur tea or in water twice or thrice a 
day. Get « vegetable bitter tonic from your chemist. 
Cold bat‘: in morning and exercise in open air. A 
compound rhubarb pill twice a week at night. Keep 
up your heart, 


Ravey (L. 8.).—-Tre Cross, of Liver} or advertise in 
“Exchange and Mart, Les 


Jacosiss (W. Hill).—Price all depends 0 on ni auality. 
Get the “Rzchange az.i Mart,"snd to pigeon 
columns. 


Raserrs, BRREDIXG oF (B. M. M.).—1. Doe over six 
months and buck over ten. 3. No; not as the law 
at present stands, 


BLEEDING AT Nose (B. W.).—Attention to the general 
health is the only remedy. It is often salutary. 
Lower your diet, take the bath and plenty of exer- 


sae Eves (Alfred and 8. R. J.).—Perhaps touching 
them at night with the benzolated ointment of 
oxide of zinc or dilute nitrate of mercury ointment 
will make them all right. Take iron drops and the 
Keplar solution of cod liver oil with extract of malt. 


Tortora (Ethel Graham).—Write to E. Sumner, 
135 Oxford Street, London. He has lots of them. 


Praros Larne (8. C. R.).—Never mind ; if she chooses 
to lay in a corner of the floor she will hatch there. 
Pigeons must be humoured. 


FReDING POMERANIAN, ETC. (Fancier Junior).—1. On 
the table scraps, but give her plenty. 2. The other 
question is of too delicate & nature to answer. 
any keeper. 

Growina Maxty (A. W.).—There {s no other way 
except trying to improve your mind, keeping good 
society, and iiving up to the rules of health, Take 
dumb-bell exercise for two half-hours daily. 


Cunina Binns’ Sxrxs (A. T.).—Alum and water, very 
strong, or arsenical paste. N.B. The latter is very 
poisonous. 


SARSAPARILLA (S. R. J.).—No good. Do not take 
medicine at all. Just live well and exercise plenty. 
‘Whenever you begin to think disagreeable thoughts, 
get a book and read. 


Krrren Int (Big Fritz).—It is of a weakly constitu- 
tion. If still alive, give plenty of cream, Ash, egg, 
minced raw meat, and ‘water. Keep in the 
house at night. 


Boox on Piogoxs (Silver Pigeon).—Lyell's book, Up- 
cott Gill, 170 Strand, London. 2. Price depends on 
quality. 

KExPING NasTurTIUM SEEDS (Bonus Puer).—Put in a 
paper bag and hang up on the kitchen wall. 


Grass Sxaxes (G. C. G.).—E, Sumner, 135 Oxford 
Street, or, in fact, any naturalist. But pete of all 
kinds are advertised in the “ Exchange and Mart.” 
Why not catch your own snakes? Do not tackle the 
adder, though. 


Harr Restorsrs (Bald Pate).—AMN rubbish. Consult 
a doctor, and if the roots of the hair are not 
destroyed he will prescribe some simple remedy. 


Corn Bata : How To TAKE rT (Egroeg).—Bravo ! lad. 
We like you, though you do spell your name upeide 
down. You've been taking our advices and you're 
the better for it. How we wish all our boys woul! 
do the same, You'll bea man yet. The best style 
of morning tub is to stand before a basin of warm 


Grtmixa erin (Walter).—Use enn ote and not 
mueh meat, sugar, pl Take cod liver 
o 


Batu AGary (E, Allan).—Don't wet the hair. But lave 
the brow with the cold water till it seems to ache 
right through. 

Scotcn Coture Per (Ludar).—Feed less on fioar. 
Give paunches, liver now and then, and unlimited 
exercise. 

Bicycix On (Cyclist).—We simply use olive oil with 
‘about a sixth part of paraffin in 

Ports or Doas (G. HD 
“Our Friend the Dog,” 
Guide,” by Dr. Gor 
seller. 


Coxsutt 4 Doctor (Cumbria, Miserable, Donald 
‘A. K., and several others).—Pluck up courage and 
have an interview with your own doctor. We cannot 
counsel self-treatment in such cases, 


Brpprne Rassits (D. A. Levie).—No ; leaves do not da. 


But roadside stuff, if not dusty, does well, and, better 
still, brackens. i 


Hump on Bacx (Lacy).—1. Yes; most likely through 


No 8] 
or“ 
mn Stables, BN. 


Any book- 


cycling. Especially as young men sit now, like 
monkeys on & bi . Red nose, weak circu- 
lation. Live better. 


OVERGROWING STRENGTH Go see that fs sa 


Take cold bath every morning, and try @ course of 
light dumb-belling. 


‘Weakness (H. Wilson). came consult adoctor. Weak 
constitution perhaps, Try, however, a 
ful of cod liver oil thrice daily after’ meals, 


Bap Drkams (Six Weeks and many others).—To some 
extent they are natural, but not Xo any great extent 
Better consult a doctor. 


Bow Leos; Fexnixe Mick; Guinga Pros ; Growrxa 
TauL; MANGE 1x Doo ; NERVOUSNESS ; Tattoo | 
Manke (Many Querists).—Gonsult back 
ence, or the Doings for the Months, 


Price One Penny. 
{ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


THE OOCK HOUSE AT 
»BELLSGARTH. 


A PUBLIC,SCHOOL STORY. 


Bx Tatsor Bares Ree, 
Author of “My Friend Smith,” “Fifth Form at St. Dominic's," 
“Sir Ludar," ete. 


CHAPTER VIII.—ONE TOO MANY. 


= seniors of Forder’s house were by no 
means gratified at the Captain's prompt 
‘eply to Dangle’s accusation. Indeed, that 


active and energetic official had written to Fisher 
on his own responsibility, and was now a little 
hurt to find that his colleagues were half inclined 
to repudiate his action. ' 

“Why ever couldn’t you speak about the thing 
before you wrote like that?’ said Clapperton. “ We 
don’t want another election." 

“You weren't going to sit down meekly, and 
let those fellows cheat without saying a word, were 
you?" retorted Dangle. 

“No—rather not. But that wasn't the way to do 
it. It would have paid us much better to stand on 


our dignity.” 
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“In other words,” said Fullerton in his 
melancholy voice, “to have & grievance, 
and nurse it’ well.”” 

“You idiot,” said Clapperton, “I 
don’t want you to tell me what I 
mean.” 

“T wasn’t, I was telling the others,” 
said Fullerton. ‘“ But I agree with you. 
If we have another election and get 
beaten, we shall be far worse off than if 
we were able to take heaven and earth to 
witness we had been wronged, and were 
too noble to seek revenge." 

If Fullerton could have translated 
Cicero as well as he translated Clapper- 
ton, what a good Classic he would have 
been! 

“We'd better decline the new election 
at once,” said Brinkman; “it concerns 
me more than anybody else; and I agree 
with Clapperton.” 

“Why ever not have the new elec- 
tion?” said Dangle. ‘ We're bound to 
get our man in.” 


“ Better decline it first,” said Clapper- | 


ton. “They'll be glad enough not to let 
it go to a trial, I expect.” 

“Hurrah for injured innocence,” said 
Fullerton ; “it's the best paying thing I 
know.” 

The result of this conference was, that 
Dangle went across after school next 
morning to the Captain's study, where 
Fisher and Ranger happened to be calling 
at the same time. 

“ Look here, Yorke,’ said the Secretary, 


adopting his most civil tones, “ you quite , 


misunderstood my letter to Fisher 1. 
We don’t want another election. We'd 


just as soon let things stop as they are. | 


It was rough on us, of course; but it 


divides the offices up more fairly to have , 


them as they are.” 

“Thanks,” said Yorke, “that’s not 
good enough. We'll have another elec- 
tion on Friday.” 

Dangle’s face fell. 


“You're fools if you do,” said ‘he. . 
“Those five votes will make all the — 


difference.” 

“I don't care if they're five hundred,” 
said Yorke. 

“Oh, all right. 
about the cheats who kept our men out, 
have you? Probably they’ve been pro- 
moted to prefects?"” 

“You took care not to commit yourself 
to any names; but, as you wrote to 
Fisher 1, you probably include him as 
one of the cheats. If so, I daresay he’ll 
be glad to discuss the matter with you 
outside.” 

“T never said it was he,” said Dangle 
hurriedly. “But I know who it was.” 

“ Three of our juniors, I understand ? ” 
said Yorke. 

“The fags of three of your prefects, 

eg." 
»: “ Fisher,” said the Captain, “ will you 
fetch Ashby, D'Arcy, and Fisher 1 
here.” 

The young gentlemen in question were 
not far away, busily engaged in their 
joint study, with Wally’s: assistance, in 
getting up a stock of impositions, which 
should serve as a common fund on which 
to draw during the term. 

The idea was D’Arcy's. 

“ You see,” he had said, “we're bound 
to catch it, some of us, and it’s a jolly fag 


having to do the lines just when they're | 


You've no message | 


wanted. My notion is, if we just keep a 
little stock by us, it'll be awfully handy. 
Why, suppose young Ashby were to get 
fifty lines at morning school next Saturday, ‘ 
| what about his chance of getting into the 

58th fifteen ?”” 

“It’s the 6th fifteen, not the 58th,” 
said Ashby. 

“ Well, there’s not much difference." 

“Tt would be jolly awkward,” said 
Ashby. 

“Yes; and you always do get potted 
just when it is jolliest awkward,” said 
D'Arcy. “That's why it’s such a tip to 
have your impots written before you get 
them. Penny wise, pound foolish, you | 
know.” 

It was not at all clear what this valu- 
able aphorism had to do with the subject 
in hand, but it impressed the two new 
boys considerably. 

“And just fancy,” continued Wally, 
driving home his chum’s nails with con- | 
; siderable industry, “just fancy if young 
Fisher was to have to sit up here swotting 
| over lines, just when his brother wants his 

vote in Hall on Friday! Why, one vote 
:* will make all the difference.” 

Fisher immediately called for pens, ink, 
and paper, which Wally and D'Arcy 
promptly supplied for him and Ashby, and 
a scene of unparalleled industry ensued. 
Even D'Arcy insisted on doing his share, 
which consisted of drawing niggers in 
various stages of public execution, labelled — 
with the names of Clapperton, Dangle 
and Brinkman, while Wally generally 
| superintended and assisted, by playing | 
fives against the wall. 

“T say,” said he presently, “I suppose | 
it’s all out about your precious canvassing. 
That beast Percy has gone and blabbed— - 
after me giving him toffee too!” 

“ Never mind,” said D'Arcy, “we rather 
' took it out of them, I fancy, yesterday. 

' They won't mess about with usin a hurry 
again.” 

“No, we did pull that off pretty well. 
I'm sorry for our seniors, you know. We 
did our best for them, and we shan’t be 
able to give them the same leg up on ; 
Friday.” 

“They ought to be pretty civil to us 
this term, anyhow,” said Wally. 

Whereupon Fisher 1 entered the room. 

“Yorke wants D'Arcy, Ashby, and my 
minor. Come at once, he’s waiting.” 

“Don't he want me?” said Wally, 
evidently afraid lest his services were | 
going to be overlooked. “I wasin it too, | 
you know, Fisher.” 

“Were you? Oh, you'd better come 
: too, then.” 
| “ Thanks.” 

! And the four, disposing themselves 
| meekly for their coming honours, followed, 
; single file, into the Captain’s room. 

“ Wally wished to come too,” explained 
Fisher. ‘“ He says he was in it.” 

It perplexed the four heroes to see 
Dangle there. What did he want? And“ 
why did the Captain look so stern ? And, 
oh horrors, what was that switch on the 
table for ? 

Gradually it dawned upon them, that the 
honours in store for them would fall rather 
thicker than théy were prepared for; and 
Wally, for one, wished he had stayed at 
home. 

“You youngsters,” said the Captain, “ it 
is said that you four behaved unfairly last 


i 
1 
| 
| 
i 
i 


election, by keeping out five boys from 
voting. 7s that true?” 

“ Yes," said Ashby. 

“They were only Modern kids,” ex- 
plained D'Arcy. 

“They wouldn't have got in for the 
second vote, if it hadn't been for me,” 
remarked Wally. 

“T didn't catch any boys; I couldn't 
find any,” said Fisher 1. 

“You see, Yorke,” said D’Arey, who 
began to realise that he was “ boss of this 
show,” “these two kids are new kids: 
they oughtn’t to be licked ; it's Wally and 
me.” 

“Me?” exclaimed the injured Wally, 


| “T like your style, young D'Arcy; what 
did Ido?” 


“ All right, it’s me then, if you like ?” 
“Tdon’t mind being in it, to give vou a 
leg up,” said Wally, touched by the 
heroism of his friend, “but you might 


let a chap bowl himself out, yon 
know. All right, Yorke, it was me and 
D'Arcy.” 


“You should say I and D'Arcy," said 
Ranger. 

“ What ! were you in it ? Good old——” 

“No, you young ass; it’s bad grammar 
to say me and D'Arcy were in it.” 

“T never knew you were. It's the first 
we've heard of it ; isn't it, you chaps ?” 

The chaps incst emphatically agreed 
that it was. 


“Let them be, Ranger,’ said the 
Captain. “ There'll be time enough for a 


graimmar lesson after.” 

“Can't do it to-day, we’ve got syntcx 
this afternoon,” said D'Arcy. 

“ Now, you youngsters, look here.” 
said the Captain. “ You may think vou're 
very clever; but this sort of thing is 


| cheating, and cheating is what cads do. 


We don’t want any of it inside Fellagarth. 
Dangle, here are the youngsters, and here 
ae the switch; will you lick them, or shall 

“T don't want to lick them. 
off,” growled Dangle. 

The hopes of the culprits rose for a 
moment, but they went down below zero 
when Yorke picked up the cane. 

“ Wheatfield, come here.” 

Wally held out his case-hardened hand 
and received half-a-dozen cuts, for which 
it is saying a good deal that they made 
the recipient dance. 

D’Arcy followed, and received his six 
with meek indifference. If he had come 
first, he would probably have danced. But 
as Wally had done that, he stood firm. 

Ashby received three cuts only, which 
astonished him dreadfully. It was his 
first acquaintance with the cane. He had 
never realised before what a venomous 
instrument it can be. Still, he bore iz 
like a man. 

Poor Fisher 11 had a similar experience. 
With his brother looking on, and his 
messmates to watch how~he bore it, he 
passed through the ordeal ereditably. 
His three “ Ohs” varied in cadence from 
anguish to surprise, and from surprise 
to mild expostulation, “Oh!” “ Ehee !" 
“Ow!" after which he felt very plensed. 
on his brother’s account, that he had not 
shed tears. 

“Now cut,” said the Captain, “and if 
you're bowled out in that sort of thing 
again, you won't be let off so easy.” 

“Yorke's a beast,” said Wally, when 


Let them 
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the shattered forces mustered once more 
in his study, “ but he’s a just beast. He 
gave it us all hot alike.” 

No one disputed the proposition. 

“T thought he’d let you new kids off, 
but he didn’t. It's just as well. It'll do 
you good, and make you sit up.” 

“Jolly sell for that cad Dangle,” said 
D'Arey. “He thought Yorke was going 
to shirk it.” 

“He can't say that now,” said Ashby, 
rubbing the palm of his hand up and 
down his thigh. 

Dangle, meanwhile, had returned to his 
quarters with the unsatisfactory report of 
his mission. 

“Bother them!” said Clapperton. 
“They take advantage of us whenever 
there’s a chance. 
new election, and licked the youngsters, 
the wind is out of our sails.” . 

“When it comes to the time, I shall 
decline to be nominated,” said Brink- 
man, 

«That won't be much good. You'll 
get some of our fellows voting for you 
whether you stand or not. And if some 
vote, all must.” 


Now they've offered a - 


“We shall have to eee all our men ' 


turn up,” said Dangle. “It was a tight 

enough shave for the secretaryship.”” 
“Yes, 

much better have left it alone. 


I only 
wish we had.” 


If we don’t carry it now, we'd ; 


“There's this to be said," said Dangle, | 


anxious to make the best of his mistake, 
“if we do get three officers to their one, 
there should be no doubt about our get- 
ting properly represented in the fifteen 
next week.” 


“ Ah—yes; we've still that bone to | 


pick with them.” 

As the Friday approached, signs of 
oxcitement in the coming contest were 
slainly visible. By tacit agreement the 


‘eturn match between Percy’s adherents | 


ind Wally's was postponed till after the 
lection. 


Absentees at the last election | 


were diligently looked up by their respec- . 


ive prefects, and ordered to be in atten- 
lance. Minute calculations were made 


»y the knowing ones, which decided within | 
me or two what Brinkman’s majority | 


vould be. Even in Wakefield's it was 
dmitted that the Classic chance was a 
lender one. 

“TI wish it was all over,” said Fisher 1. 
‘I'm getting sick of these precious accounts 
ilready, and shall be glad to hand them 
iver.’” 

“You won’t lose them,” said Dalton, 

if we can help. You may have to vote 
or yourself, though.” 

“Catch me. I’ve come to the conclu- 
ion I wasn't born a treasurer, and I 
ouldn’t conscientiously vote for myself. 

only wish I could back out.”” 

“You can't do that now,” said his 
‘lend. “Bless you, we can keep the 
ecounts for you. We couldn't for Brink- 
an.”" 

When morning school was over on the 
‘riday, there was a general stampede for 
ie Hall, where boys crowded up for good 
2ats a quarter of an hour before the time, 
ad enlivened the interval with cheers 
nd demonstrations for their favourite 
andidate. Wally and his friends were 
articularly active in their corner, and 
ddressed the meeting generally in favour 
f Fisher 1. 


“ Back up, you Classic kids!’ shouted 
Wally, standing on his seat and apostro- 
phising a group of the Sixth who wero 
standing near. “ Fisher's your friend! 
Won the mile in 4:88; batting average 
84-6587428; bowling, 12 wickets, an innings, 
and ‘8 runs an over. Never tells lies, or 
cheats. Always comes home sober and 
gives silver in the collection. He won't 
waste your money or cook your accounts, 
like some chaps; and he'll run the ball up 
the field, instead of sitting down in the 
middle of the scrummage like the Modern 
chaps to keep warm. Walk up! walk up! 
Vote for Fisher and economy! Hooray 
for Fisher! Down with the swell mob!” 

Amid such torrents of eloquence the 
cause of Fisher 1 was not likely to go by 
default. 

Brinkman, too, was not without his 
champicns, who, however, avoided set 
speeches and confined themselves to per- 
sonalities and generalities, such as— 

“Who cheats at elections ?”" “Oh, my 
hands, what a licking!” 

* How now—not me!” (Here Fisher 
11 coloured up.) “ Look ont, you chaps, 
there’s a Classic cad blushing.” “No! 
where ? won't he want a rest after it!” 
“Here comes Brinkman! Hooray for 
honesty and fair play! Hooray for the 
Moderns! Down with Wakefield's kids! 
Send ‘em home to their ma’s!”” 

“Shut up there! Sit down,’ you 
youngsters.”” 

Whereupon there fell a lull. 

Fisher 11 surveyed the scene with 
anxious trepidation. If his brother were 
to lose now, it would be his—Fisher 11’s— 
fault. He would never be able to hold up 
his head again. How he wished he had 
a dozen votes! 

“ Strong muster,” he heard some one 
say near him. “I expect every fellow's 
here.” 

« Except Rollitt.” 

“Oh, of course,” said the other, with a 
laugh, “no one ever expects him.” 

“Why not ?”’ said Fisher m to himself. 
“ Why shouldn't Rollitt come and vote?” 

He quite shuddered at the audacity of 
the idea; and yet, when he looked up to 
the front and saw his brother standing 
there, worried and uneasy, and realised 
that in a few minutes he was to stand his 
ordeal, the younger brother's courage rose 
within him, and he edged towards the 
door. 

In due time Yorke rose. This time, 
amid the vociferous cheers of his own 
side, a few of the Moderns ventured to 
mingle howls. They soon discovered 
theix mistake, for not even their own side 
was with them as a body. They were 
hooted down with execrations, and the 
result of their interposition was that the 
Captain was cheered for twice the usual 
time. _ 

“You fellows,” said he, as soon as 
there was silence, ‘‘ you probably under- 
stand from the notice why this meeting 
is called. The last election was very 
close, and I am sorry to say there was 
not fair play. I am still more sorry to 
say the offenders were juniors in Wake- 
field’s (terrific yells and hoots from the 
Moderns), who onght to have known 


' better, and who I hope are thoroughly 


ashamed of themselves (terrific cheers, 
during which D'Arcy, Wally, and Ashby, 
who had been standing on a form, 


modestly took seats and exchanged defiant 
signals with the youth of the Modern side 
through the chinks of the crowd). They 
have had the licking they deserve (“ Not 
half of it!’ and laughter), as Dangle here, 
who was present at the time, will testify. 
(Dangle scowled at this reference—What 


; right had the Captain to score off him ?) 


—Of course under the circumstances it 
was necessary to have a new election. 
Fisher here (tremendous cheers, amidst 
which the culprits, considering that the 
storm had blown over, remounted their 
perches) would scorn to be Treasurer of 
the Clubs, and everybody would scorn him 
too, if there was any suspicion of foul 
play about his election. He has resigned, 
like an honest man; and our businegs is 
now to elegt a Treasurer—"’ (Cheers and 
“Vote for Fisher 1”’ from Wally). 

Dalton rose and proposed his friend 
Fisher 1, which Ranger briefly seconded. 

Dangle thereupon proposed Brinkman. 
He was sorry the school was being put to 
the trouble of this new election. They 
hadn't wanted it on their side; and his. 
friend had been very reluctant to stand. 
But of course, as the election was to take 
place, he hoped Brinkman would win by 
@ majority which would show the school 
what Fellsgarth thought about the foul 
play which had been tried on at the last 
election. 

Clapperton seconded the nomination, 
and assured his friends that, now the 
offence had been acknowledged and atoned 
for by the castigation of the offenders, 
they would try to forget it and feel to the 
other side as if it had not occurred. 

Clapperton, of course, was cheered by 
his side; and yet his chief admirers did 
not feel as proud of him as they would 
have liked. His tone was patronising, 
and Fellsgarth could not stand being 
patronised, even by its Captain. 

Just as the meeting was settling down 
for the important business of the vote, 
a sensational incident took place. 

The door swung open, and in strode 
Rollitt, with Fisher 11, panting and pale, 
at his heels. 

The new comer, heedless of the astonish- 
ment caused by his appearance, strode 
negligently up to the front where the other 
prefects were, while his escort modestly 
slipped into the arms of his admiring 
friends. 

For a moment the meeting looked on 
with amused bewilderment. Then it 
suddenly dawned on everybody that this 
meant a new voter; and terrific shouts 
of jubilation went up from the Classics ; 
during which Fisher 1 had his back 
thumped almost in two. 

For once in his life he was a hero! 
How he wished his young sisters could 
have seen him then ! 

“Never mind,” shouted Percy across 


| the room, “he's bound to vote the wrong 


side, or forget to vote at all.” 

“ Order! Those who vote for Brinkman, 
hold up your hands.” 

It was far too serious to humbug now. 
Even D’Arcy was grave as he surveyed 
the force of the enemy. 

Two tellers had been appointed from 
either side, so that the votes were counted 
four times, and the total not allowed till 
all were agreed on the result. 

“Brinkman has one hundred and 
twenty-eight votes.” 
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‘Loud and long were the cheers which 
greeted this announcement. The know- 
ing ones felt that it practically meant 
victory for the Moderns, for it was one 
more vote than Fisher 1 had won with 
last time. 

“Now, hands up for Fisher 1.” 

Amid dead silence the Classic hands 
went up. 


GEORGE FREEBORN : 


Rollitt’s direction. But he, strange to | strike, and, whether it lost the election or 


say, was all there, and held up his hand 
with the rest. 

Fisher 1 himself at the last moment 
kept his own hand down. He had decided 
that, if Brinkman voted for himself, he 
would do the same. Brinkman had voted. 
But, when it came to following his ex- 


Anxious eyes were cast in ' ample, the candidate's pride went on 


SAILOR, EXILE, 
OF AURORA ISLAND. 


By Rev. A. BAKER, M.A., R.N. 


not, he declined to vote. 
Three of the tellers evidently d, 


but the other had to count again before 
he made the figure right. Then the 
written paper was handed up to Yorke. 


“Brinkman 128, Fisher 1, 129—Fisher 
is elected !"" 
(To be continued.) 


AND FIRST PARSON 


CHAPTER XXIII.—THE LAST SCENE—AURORA ISLAND—OUR SETTLEMENT IN OUR NEW HOME. 


.A BouT nine hundred miles east of 
Sydney. and about six hundred 
north of the North Cape of New Zealand, 
lies a group of three solitary islands, the 
most easterly of which, a huge crimson 
rock, rears its stately head nearly a thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea. The 
second is a mere reef,a scabird's Paradise, 
with a band of green verdure upon it, and 
one solitary pine, blasted by lightning 
years ago, but still feebly struggling for 
existence. The third, and largest, is about 
ten thonsand acres in extent, fertile, well- 
timbered, and endowed with such exceed- 
ing beauty, that it might well be called 
one of the fairest isles in the Pacific 
Ocean, It is sub-tropical in the rich valleys 
by which it is everywhere intersected, 
their sides being clothed with elegant 
treeferns and trembling bananas; it is 
Alpine in its breezy hills covered with the 
most lovely pines in the world, which by 
a strange freak of nature are only to be 
found in this lonesome spot; while on 
the eastern side above the settlement are 
green downs and crimson cliffs which 
remind one of Devonshire or Cornwall. 
To this little Elysium the reader must 
now be introduced. 
- Certainly the little settlement presented 
@ strange appearance on that memorable 
day in our annals, June 8, 1856. The 
houses were there; the barracks were 
there ; and in both a quantity of furniture 
still remained; the church stood ready 
for service; but the town was almost as 
deserted as the solitary enchanted city 
:which, according to Arab legend, is seen at 
times by some benighted wayfarer com- 
pelled to make his bed in the desert. 
Where, a few weeks before, alarge military 
establishment had existed, with all its 
bustle and parade, now scarcely so much 
as a footfall broke the silence; and the 
-little surf-washed graveyard was even 
more full of sound than the deserted 
street. 

In fact the settlement had been a 
failure, and the settlers had been re- 
moved, with the exception of a very few 
who had been left behind to welcome 
another band of colonists, to whom 8 
beneficent government had made over 
the island with all it contained, save only 
4 small reserve of land. Those fortunate 
recipients were ourselves. 

At the time of which I write, asolitary 
shepherd stood on the downs above the 
settlement, dividing hie attention between 
watching his flock, and scanning the vast ex- 


panse of ocean witha telescope. “ Heigho!” 
said he; ‘it’s weary work staying day after 
day in this deserted hole, like any Robinson 
Crusoe! What a difference they'll find 
when they get here! They say their own 
little rock was barely four miles round, 
and this here island’s better nor twenty 
miles round, as the crow flics. Ain't they 
just lucky, that’s all? To think o’ their 
coming in for all them cattle, and sheep, 
and 'orses, not to think o’ furniture and 
himplements and such like necessaries. I 
only wish some one ‘ud do ‘alf as much 
for me, that's all.” 

He took up his glass again, and once 
more eagerly scanned the horizon. “Why, 
there's a ship, as I’m alive,” said he, “and 
a very large one toa, That's the very 
party, I'll be bound. I must go and get 
some one to warn the folks in the town to 
beready. So saying, hemadehis way tothe 
road which skirted the hill, and traversed 
it rapidly until he came to a long level 
stretch, bordered by lofty pines on either 
hand, forming a magnificent avenue 
nearly a mile in length. At one end of 
this was a somewhat untidy clearing, 
in the centre of which was a substantial 
stone building, backed by a large orange 
orchard, and beyond it a fertile garden, 
well stocked with yams, sweet potatoes, 
bananas, arrowroot, cotive, and all manner 
of European vegetalles into the bargain. 
In this garden a sturdy woman was 
working, her face bronzed by constant 
exposure to the sun, yet thoroughly 
English, and shaded by a sun-bonnet 
made of speckled print, and protecting 
the neck by a deep curtain behind ; just 
such a bonnet as women wear in the hay- 
fields in Warwickshire, looking now 


very thing for the sunny climafe of 
Aurora. 

“Rachel,” said the man as he 
approached; “there's a large ship in 
sight, and she don't look like any of them 
whalers; I reckon it must be the Rutland. 
She’s more than due. You'd better be 
off as fast as you can to the town, and 
warn Mrs. Hamilton to be ready. I 
doubt there'll be heavy rain in an he ur or 
two's time, and it'll be bad landing for 
the poor things, and they'll need all the 
attention as we can give ’em. Send 
Matthew to tend the sheep; I must go 
and hoist the red flag to let her people 
know where the landin’ is.” 

The Rutland it was, her decks crowded 
with emigrants from Eos, the whole 
population, in all, one hundred and ninety- 


four souls. Gladly would we, one and all, 
have remained on our “Rock of the 
West ;"’ many were the tears shed at 
parting, and above all things mournful 
were the last visits paid to the resting. 
places of our dead. But we had clearly 
outgrown the resources of the place, it 
would no longer support us in comfort; 
another subdivision of the land would 
have left only a mere patch for eac! 
family, and the future offered ever less 
and less of hope and inducement to stay. 
So that when the offer came, from the 
very highest authority, of an_ island 
hardly less secluded, equally fertile, and 
at least five times the size of: Eos, with 
houses ready to hand, and containing 
much excellent furniture, with cattle, 
sheep, horses, and farming implements; 
with acres of land actually under cultiva. 
tion, and producing food; there could 
surely be but one issue to the long 
deliberations which ushered in this new 
era in our history. And so I found 
myself, for the last time, at sea; and after 
a tempestuous voyage of thirty-five days, 
at length the crimson cone of William's 
Island appeared above the horizon, and 
soon we found ourselves gliding swiftly 
onward towards the green expanses of 
Aurora, noting, with pleasure, the graceful 
outline of her far-famed pines against the 
sky. A few moments more and our long 
journey was at an end. 

All day long we worked, unmindful ot 
the pelting rain which fell at intervals. 
drenching us to the skin; and by sunset 
the whole of the Rutland’s passengers had 
disembarked; but the bulk of our goods 
and chattels, the accumulations of so many 
long years, could not be safely landed for 
several days afterwards, owing to the 
inhospitality of this harbourless coast. 

At first many of our people confessed 
i . feeling of i ppointment, and ret 
of despair, and a t longi for their 
old home, This aiae partly Soe to the 
very unfavourable weather which pre: 
vailed for some days after our arrival, 
and causing the settlement to wear a 
exceedingly dreary aspect, and preventing 
our seeing the more beautiful parts of our 
new posséssion. The great size of the 
houses, too, produced a sense of dis- 
comfort; our voices seemed lost in those 
lofty rooms; and our people were so mach 
bewildered at the extent and diversity of 
the contents of the various houses and 
farm buildings, that it was months ere! 
ceased to be appealed to on occasion as # 
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the right use of this or that. But at | go in flight as tranquil as any of us could 


last we settled down, and our new life 
fairly began, a life in many respects much 
like our life at Eos, with this one excep- 
tion, that we have added to our means of 
subsistence the business of whaling, in the 
season which occurs annually in June and 
July, and, if successful, brings in a large 
amount of grist to our mill. It is no 
child's play, for the huge monster has to 
be attacked by resolute men in open 
boats, who are often exposed to the direst 
danger. On one occasion, in particular, 
the whale made for the boat, and com- 
pletely stove it in; but our brave fellows 
clung manfully to the fragments, treading 
water hour after hour through the long 
watches of a dreary night, momentarily 
expecting to be dragged under by the 
cruel sharks which infest our seas; but 
with the exeepeion of one who perished 
from sheer exhaustion, all were rescued 
with the morning light. Except for 
sccidents like these, the seasons come and 


possibly wish. A few persons, unable to 
reconcile themselves to our altered condi- 
tions of life, have gone back to Eos. But 
the great majority are well satisfied with 
their new home. In years tocome it may 
be that the place will again become too 
strait for us; that some of our children 
may be compelled to emigrate to one or 
other of the vast colonies spring’ng up all 
around. This I shall not live to see; but 
I trust that when they do go they will 
carry with them a pure faith, a good hope, 
and a fervent charity, and then I doubt 
not that they will learn, as I have learned, 
that “all things," however strange, 
“work together for good,” for him who 
loves God. 

And now, good reader, my work is 
done. I have endeavoured to sketch for 
you the history of a strange and eventful 
life. Pardon the imperfections of the 
tale. If my determination to cast in my 
lot with the people of Eos seems strange 


and unnatural to you, was not the choice 
amply borne out by the subsequent 
events ? 

I would not change these whispering 
pines, lighted up by the red rays of the 
setting sun, for all the exquisite vernal 
surroundings of a ducal palace. I would 
not exchange our simple and sweet church 
music for all the lovely melodies .that 
steal about the fretted roof of the most 
glorious cathedral in Europe. I am well 
content to die here; for how can a man 
die in better case than when he is 
surrounded on every side, above, beneath, 
north, south, east, and west, by nothing but 
love; a love which anticipates every 
want, bears patiently with the weaknesses 
of old age, and looks for no return but 
the like love? This is my happy lot, and 
sure am I that I shall go to my grave in 
peace. And so now, kind reader, I bid you 
adieu. : 

(THE END.) 
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ett was a “leg.” 

It must not be inferred, from this 
statement, that he was a Public School 
cricketer. On the contrary he knew nothing 
whatever about the mysteries of long leg, 
short leg, or square leg, Neither was he of 
the genus black-leg. 

He had commenced his public career as 
a flower; a spreading petalled water-lily, 
whose head just emerged from the silver 
lake upon which its broad leaves floated 
lazily. Then he had been metamorphosed 
into an evilly-disposed fairy; and later 
became a good genius. 

As the years rolled on, Flyte prospered in 
his profession, until, eventually, promotion 
came to him in the form of a hind leg. 

Who was Flyte? 

That is a question which cannot be easily 
answered. 

One bitter winter's night, after the 
theatres had been closed, and the last linger- 
ing lights extinguished in the low public- 
houses which abound in the neighbourhood 
of the * Seven Dials,” a man, sickly looking 
-and ill clad, might have been seen slowly 
making headway against the driving storm. 
“The wayfarer had passed down Bow Street ; 
he was evidently making his way towards 
-one of the numerous purlieus of poverty 
which abound in St. Giles’s. 

Few persons would have recognised, in 
this woe-begone pedestrian, the merry clown 
who had just been enlivening the night with 
Jokes and repartee. Yet this was none 
-other than Descard, the rage of the season. 
Nightly did he, for a few brief hours, bask in 
the glitter of the footlights ; then he crawled 
back to the bare poverty of a garret, where 
he vainly endeavoured to dull the tooth of 
-despair with destructive libations of coarse, 
fiery gin. 

As Descard was crossing Covent Garden, 
he stumbled against a hamper which lay 
half hidden beneath a snow wreath. To his 
-astonishment a feeble cry issued thereout. 
He opened it. Within it lay a child, alive! 
‘The little one was wrapped only in an old 
piece of coarse blanket. Awkwardly, yet 
withal tenderly, the clown raised the babe, 
-and pressed its chill form to his scarcely 
warmer breast. 

What should he do with it? Clearly the 
wisest course would ve to take it to the work- 
house, as another waif to be burdensome to 
the rates. Or he might hand it over to the 
policeman. Yet the workhouse was not at 
hand, and, as usual, no policeman was in 
view. With a grim smile Descard hurried 
homewards. As he threaded the courts, 
with the skill of a practised habitué, a 
thought slowly formed in his brain. 

The clown was wholly destitute of that 
sentiment which we call religion. He had 
not been inside any place of worship for more 
years than he cared to count. He was 2 
reckless, hardened man, who felt that 
shurches and clowns had little or nothing in 
common ; and had, gradually, drifted lower 
and lower, until gin had become a substitute 
for the gospel. 

Yet this degraded, bitter-spirited enter- 
tainer of the public now began to contem- 
plate nothing less than the actual adoption 
of the waif. 

Acting upon this determination Descard 
took the wee mite home, laid it upon his 
hard straw-bed, fed it, as well as he could, 


with food into which his own favourite com- | 


' 
| 


“FLYIE.” 
By Rev. C. N. Barnam, 


Author of “A Terrible Journey.” ete., ete. 


pound too largely entered, and furtively 
wiped away a tear when its colour returned 
and it smiled itself to sleep. From that 
night a new spirit entered into the clown. 
He learned to love the child, whom he called 
Flyte, with a fierce unreasoning affection 
resembling that of a wild beast for its 
cub. 

Yet this very love exercised a purifying 
influence upon him. For the boy’s sake he 
changed his habits. 


The hard earnings | 


were still spent, but it was upon the found- | 


ling. St. Giles's was left for more distant 
Clerkenwell. It was not fitting that any 
publican's child should be clothed in velvet, 


! while diamonds were being picked up a; 
stones in the street. 

As is usual in times of general excitement. 
men did not pause to inquire how much of 
this was true. They rushed off to the Dark 
Continent, as their grandfathers and father: 
| had done to California and Australia. Thou 
| sands did so only to die and fill namele: 
t 


graves; or to return home broken men. B 
I am anticipating events. 

The mania spread until it reached the 
theatres. It infected Derry’s. The troupe 
discussed the situation, and concluded that 


! it would be better to feast abroad than to 


while Flyte went in rags, so, after-many a | 
struggle, and dismal failure, the gin bottle ' 
was finally broken, and Descard painfully | 
: them, a place had to be found for Flyte. 


climbed back into a position of quasi-re- 
spectability and morality. 

As soon as Flyte was old enough to be of 
service, his foster father, conceiving idleness 
to be the prolific parent of mischief, inducted 
him into the mysteries of his own world. 


It: 


was a hollow and unreal world, but he knew ' 


no other. So Flyte entered “the profes- 
sion,” starting at the lowest rung of the 
theatrical ladder. The boy grew up, as a 
city missionary said, in a state of deplorable 
ignorance. He could read but little. What 
he did know he had principally taught 
himself by spelling out old playbills. The 
inside of a Board school was a veritable terra 
incognita to him. Yet he was possessed of 
accomplishments which boys are apt to con- 
sider far superior to those prosaic arts by 
means of which, in later life, they are com- 
pelled, perforce, to earn their bread. He 
was as strong as a young Hercules, could 
wield Indian clubs and handle dumb-bells 
like another Samson, the Italian—that is, 
not the Hebrew—and was unrivalled as a 
contortionist. 

Flyte, then, was a hind-leg in the paste- 
board elephant of the Pantomine at Derry's. 


Later he might aspire to become a general ; 


utility man, a clown, or even a great actor; 
but at present this was his responsible avoca- 
tion. His heart, as well as his body, was in 
his work. There was no wonder that, both 
in the green-room and upon the boards, 
he was a general favourite. Of course, in 
front of the footlights, he was absolutely 
unknown. 

“ The profession ” had just then fallen upon 
evil times. At the best the lot of actors, 
always excepting a favoured few, is hard and 
discouraging ; but at this time it was worse 
than usual. The British workman was on 
strike; not on a small scale, but all over 
the country. Riots in the Parks and in 
Trafalgar Square occupied public attention ; 
Ireland, convulsed with Fenianism and in- 
ternal dissensions, diverted rents and income 
from the coffers of “those who neither toil 
nor spin.” The consequences of these were 
general stagnation of industries; the middle 
classes were put to shifts in the battle for 
appearances, the theatres and places of amuse- 
ment suffered. So did everything, if we 
except the public-houses. Those always 
thrive upon public misfortunes, as vultures 
fatten upon the dead. Then the electric 
telegraph spake. 

Tidings reached England of great disco- 
veries in the African territory, north-eastward 
of the Cape Colony. Paupers were, it was 
said, growing rich in the course of a single 
day. There were reefs sparkling with gold, 


continue to starve at home. They resolved 
to rush off to the new El Dorado, and 
venture their fallen fortunes not in diggings 
but in play. As Descard would accompany 


The risk was trifling; the prospective ad- 
vantages were enormous. All were per- 
suaded that a real “London Company" 
would be certain to draw at the “‘ Diamond 
Fields.” 

The enterprising adventurers sailed in the 
Norham Castle, for Cape Town. It was a 
new and strange experience. The vessel. 
Madeira, the rolling dolphins, every thing and 
every place was ‘suggestive of new life to th: 
majority of the wearers of the sock ani 
buskin. These, however, have nothing ia 
common with the course of this story. 

Cape Town was reached after a rapid and 
pleasant voyage. The un-English aspect of 
the colony discouraged the players, who 
failed to comprehend the Dutch, and shrank 
from the Hottentots, not feeling sure whether 
their black skins were warranted to stand 
wear and tear. Making the best of matters. 
like the grown-up children most of them are. 
they climbed Table Mountain and tried to do 
the lions, impatient all the while to start 
inland. This was not long delayed. 

The travellers journeyed as far as was 
practicable by railway; afterwards by the 
ordinary conveyance of the country, the 
lumbering but serviceable bullock-waggon. 

When the last signs of civilisation were 
left behind, when droughty sandy plains had 
to be traversed, kloofs threiied, and rushing 
rivers crossed, the players, with curiously 
mixed feelings of fear and hope, felt that 
they were truly in Africa. The laagers, the 
management of the recalcitrant oxen, the 
occasional glimpses obtained of a herd of 
elands, or gemsbok, or a fleet ostrich skim- 
ming over the point of some distant bluff. 
afforded them endless interest. More than 
once the roar of a lion was heard in the 
hours of night, while the hyena’s horrid laugh 
began regularly with sunset. 

Africa is the Paradise of the hunter of big 
game. Naturalists tell us that that continent 
can enumerate five times as many species of 
quadrupeds as Asia, and three times as many 
as America. The hugest of living faun# 
hide in the recesses of its forests ; birds, and 
beasts, and serpents innumerable, have their 
habitation therein. Mountains and rocks 
fastnesses furnish lurking-places for fierce 
beasts of prey—the lion and scarcely less 
dangerous leopard—while the jungles and 
rivers veil from view the rhinoceros and the 
hippopotamus, of quaint shape and ungainly 
savage aspect. The drinking fountains in the 
kloofs, or glens and valleys, constitute the 
meeting places of elephants, buffaloes, gi- 


raffes, and countless herds of antelopes. The 
wild ass, or, as it is now commonly called, the 
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quagga, quenches its thirst at these reser- 
voirs, which God has bountifully provided in 
the wilderness to give drink to every beast of 
the field. 

It was evening. The Diamond Territory 
lay a two days’ march distant. 

All of them were anticipating the time 
for hard but profitable labour in the midst 
of Tom Tiddler's ground. But, meanwhile, 
other work remained to be accomplished. 
The end of the journey was not yet reached. 

All were soon busily employed. The oxen 
were outspanned near to a stream which 
had its hidden springs in the hills beyond ; 
the laager had been constructed; some 
fetched wood and water, while others were 
occupied cooking damper and eland steak 
for supper. 

Only Flyte was absent. The boy had left 
the party, intending to climb an adjacent 
ridge and to return. He had with him an 
Indian club, now his vade mecum or constant 
companion. He was in practice for the 


looked-for opening night, and even his lei- | 


sure hours were made hours of training. 
No particular notice had been taken of 


Flyte’s absence ; it was not supposed possible , 


that he could come to harm. 

The twilight in South Africa is but short. 
Scarcely has the sun set when darkness 
creeps like a funeral pall over the face of 
nature; while the stars shine out like orbs 
of molten gold in a canopy of ebony. 
so now. Darkness came down like a wolf on 
the encampment. The last load of wood 
had been brought in, the cattle were finally 
secured, and the fires leaped and crackle. 
The careless Kaffir drivers laughed and made 
merry after their manner. 

Then Flyte was missed. 

Descard was inconsolable at the intelli- 
gence, and would have rushed forth in 
search; but this the manager flatly refused 
to permit, ‘pointing out that none of them 
knew prefisely what route he had taken. 
The natives, also, insisted that for any to 
venture out from the shelter of the laager 
would be to court an attack from the lions 
which, it was known, were lurking in the 
vicinity. 

The best that could be done, under the 
circumstances, they did. The fires were re- 
plenished, and guns were fired at frequent 
intervals, with the hope thet the lost one 
might be enabled to tind his way back. Still 
he came not, and the sorrowing company 
endeavoured to draw comfort from the for- 
lorn hope that morning would w‘.ness the 
wanderer’s return. With sad hearts they at 
length severally retired to rest, but not to 
sleep. Allbut one, that is. Descard. Where 
was he? 

Shortly after midnight a storm swept across 
the plain. Rain mingled with hail, winds 
howling and blowing great guns, thunders 
crashing, while blinding forked lightnings 
darted incessantly earthwards, struck terror 
to the hearts of all. It was indeed a fearful 
night. 
South Africa, but to the Thespians this 
seemed the prelude of the Judgment Day. 
It was their first experience of one of nature's 
outbursts on a magnificent scale, and their 
natural anxiety was enhanced by the retlec- 
tion that one of their number was exposed 
to its merciless severity. The chance of his 
escape, which had before seemed a poor one, 
now appeared hopeless. 

Meanwhile, where was Flyte ? 

Upon leaving the camp the boy had struck 
@ direct line for the ridge which he desired 
to climb. To his surprise, he found that it 
was farther distant than he had supposed. 
This is no uncommon experience. The clear 
African air readily lends itself to this species 
of deception. It took Flyte upwards of two 
hours to reach the summit. When he ar- 


It was | 


Such storms are common enough in | 


rived there the sun was setting. Below, 
almost, apparently, at his feet, the laager lay 
imperfectly visible. The journey upwards 
had fatigued the lad; and, nothing doubting 
but that he would be able to readily regain 
his companions, he sat down in an alcove of 
the rocks. He had scarcely done so wien 
he became conscious of the presence o- an 
unwelcome intruder. 

It may be that the suddenly disturbed 
occupant regarded the boy with similar sur- 
prise, not to say disgust. Let that be as it 
might, something alive glided slowly, with 
an ominous hiss, from the rocky plateau. A 
single glance showed that this was a puff 
adder. This hideous reptile is the most 
deadly inhabitant of Africa. The least delay 
would probably be fatal to Flyte. Rapidity 
of action on his part was no less fatal to the 
serpent. A well-directed blow was dealt with 
the club, and the snake lay dead at his very 
feet. 
| By this time it had become pitchy dark, 
and Flyte perceived, to his dismay, that re- 
' turn was impracticable. To cay that he did 
not feel afraid would be ab-urd. He was 
terribly frightened ; but he was a brave-spirited 
, lad, and, as he could do no better, he re- 
solved to make the best of adverse circum- 
stances. Fortune had favoured him ir so 
far that she had directed his feet to the 
sheltered nook in which he was ensconced. 
Would she desert him riow? Yet no! It 
was not to “ the blind goddess” that he owed 
the position of comparative safety. Life is 
not ordered by vain throws of the dice of 
chance. His way was directed by Him who 
| ordereth aright all the steps of men. To 
. Him he knelt, and tremulously offered his 
broken petitions for protection and security, 
for even theatre abitwés can pray, and when 
, they do they are heard as readily as are more 

safely-guarde. suppliants. Having so done 

he again sat down, not to sleep, but to keep 

anxious ward and vigil. This was a neces- 
sary precaution. 

It was a trying position, especially for a 

‘ boy who was fresh from London. The sum- 

| mit of an African bluff is not exactly like 

Primrose Hill. The harsh, constantly re- 

peated cachinnation of the cruel but cowardly 

hyenas reminded him that he was not alone. 
‘ Although Flyte did not know it, these brutes 
| would not dare singly to attack an able- 
; bodied human being. The danger was that 
| a pack might storm his defenceless position. 
Fortunately for him the place was only as- 
sailable in front. Yet what would a single 
arm avail against a host of bloodthirsty 
white-fanged forest fiends, the bite of one 
of which would suffice to crack the thigh- 
bone of an ox? 

Slowly the heavy hours passed, rendered 
| more awful by the dissonant music of the 
wilds. Even the deep diapason of the lion 
was not missing from the orchestra of the 
fere. 

Suddenly the excited watcher heard the 
sound of approaching footsteps. 

He drew back to the extremest end of his 
cave; and, although his cheek grew white, 
and his young heart well-nigh stood still 
with fear, grasping his club with grim deter- 
mination, he resolved to sell his life as 
dearly as he might. 

Yet surely those footfalls must be human. 
No forest-bred beast would so pitch and 
stumble, like a crank ship in a gale. Was it 
some marauding Kaffir? If so, he would be 
in peril. A stroke with an assegai would be 
no less fatal to him than would the tearing 
jaws of ravenous beasts of prey. 

Somebody was speaking. It was an 
English tongue. “ Where amI now? ‘Tis 
blacker than the grave of Hamlet’s father. 
Methinks I would be grateful for a cast of 
the ghost himself. Oh, Pegasus! and the 


shade of the immortal Ducrow, I would that 
I were back at Derry’s. It is a black dog’s 
throat I'm in, no less. Heaven protect the 
child.” 

“ Father!” 

“Flyte! By heaven’s merciful love, it is 
he. Where art thou, my son?” 

“ Here.” 

The next instant the two were locked in 
each other’s embrace. 

It may be asked by what possible combi- 
nation of circumstances had Descard stum- 
bied upon the boy’s whereabouts? It were 
surely easier for one to find the nimble pea 
under the cunning rigger’s thimble, than for 
him to have done so. Yet so it was. He 
who maketh for the eagle a path through 
the trackless sky, was able to guide the 
clown through the mazes of the night. 

“TI thought I should never have found 
you,” said Descard at length. “For three 
mortal hours have I been walking up and 
down in this God-forsaken country. Like 
the tragedienne’s baby, I think, I got along 
fastest by continually tumbling down.” 

“IT am glad, anyway, you have come,” 
replied Flyte. ‘It was awfully lonely here, 
and I fancy I felt a bit afraid.” 

“ Afraid, sonnie, I should think you would. 
Fear was no word for my feelings, I never 
expected to see either you or daylight again. 
That horrible chin music, too, over there, 
was but a poor tranquilliser; I expected 
nothing less than to have to make use of 
one of those grinning gentlemen for a 
coffin. 

“What matters it, Flyte? It is over now, 
as the cat said when the bird flew to the 
other side of the hedge. You have lodgings 
here fit for a king on Twelfth Night. The 
manager himself is not so well housed as we 
are.” 

As Descard said this, the sky was illumin- 
ated, from the south-west to the zenith, 
with a bread sheet of flame. This was 
followed, almost immediately, by a clap of 
thunder. 

“We are going to have a storm, my boy,” 
remarked the old man. “It is well we are 
so comfortably lodged. That is right,” as 
flash now succeeded flash, “this will check 
the prowling propensities of those snarling 
brutes who seem to be keeping Old Nick's 
own carnival.” 

Clearly the clown was but imperfectly 
acquainted with the possibilities of tempests 
in those latitudes. 

The threatened storm soon burst upon the 
ridge in all its fury. The tumult of the con- 
vulsed elements speedily checked the ill- 
timed flippancy of Descard, and the two sat in 
terrified silence. The intense co!d, too, 
froze them to the very bones. 

The storm ceased as suddenly as it had 
begun. 

Yet the two sat on, side by side. They 
were too awe-stricken for speech or sleep. 
The night in the wild howling wilder- 
ness was now full of nameless terrors for 
them both. 

Would the lagging hours never pass? 
Thus the two wondered, but spake not, as 
they wearily waited for the dawn. 

“Ha! what have we here?” exclaimed 
Descard, springing to his feet with o start, 

Flyte looked up. 

He perceived two greenish-hued glaring 
eyes, peering curiously into the gloom. 

The clown took a step forward, and side- 
ways. The action was unpremeditated, but 
it probably saved his life. 

A monstrous cat-like form sprang forward, 
touching him, yet not inflicting injury. Then, 
as it touched the earth, it turned snarlingly, 
crouching with the evident intention of re- 
newing the attack. 

Descard’s fate trembled in the balance. 
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He endeavoured to retreat, but, unluckily, 
stumbled and fell. As he did so his agile 
adversary rushed upon him. 

Rapid as were its movements, those of 
Flyte were quicker still. With a bound like 
a panther’s, the boy, forgetting all in the 
extremity of his foster-father’s peril, dashed 
forward and dealt the beast a heavy blow 
upon the head. 

Leaving its intended prey, the enraged 
animal at once advanced upon its new and 
more dangerous antagonist, who warily re- 
tired to the rear of the alcove. 

The wild beast, whatever it might be, 
seemed to comprehend that it now had to 
deal with one who was of the mould from 
which heroes are made. So the two cau- 
tiously watched each the movements of the 
other, careful to give no advantage. They 
might have been two gladiators about to 
engage in Homeric combat. 

The waiting period was of brief duration. 
The eyes of the beast gleamed with an in- 
stinctive ferocity. Its evil passions were 
excited, its victim was within its reach; yet, 
longing to resume the assault, it feared to 
strike. It slowly and stealthily retired a 
step in the direction of Descard. 

At the same time Flyte advanced, and 
placed himself between the creature and its 
prostrate prey. For Descard had made no 
effort to rise. 

After more crawling backward, which it 
made as if seeking to gain time for reflection, 
the animal, all at once, began to advance 
with an almost imperceptible movement, in 
order to charge upon its opponent. 

Flyte did not now move; but stood over 
the body of the clown, following with fixed 
gaze the motions of the great cat. 

Incensed at being thus baulked and defied, 
the beast gave a mighty spring, uttering a 
terrible roaring yell. At the very instant it rose 
into the air, the dauntless boy stepped ligh‘ly 
aside. It was too late. With one lightning- 
like blow the brute struck him; the paw 
sweeping from shoulder to heel. Simul- 
taneously the club descended with a dull, 
shocking thud, full upon its exposed snout. 
The cat reeled heavily under the blow, and 
fell headlong to the earth; but Flyte lay 
undermost. 

Very early in the morning the laager was 
disturbed by the return of Descard.. He 
was haggard, blood-stained, distraught. His 
speech was wild and incoherent; but his 
friends comprehended that he desired them 
to go with him to the bluff. 

What a sight met their gaze, at the close 
of that toilsome journey. The strongest was 
melted to tears. The very Kaffirs appeared 
dismayed. In the centre of the alcove lay 
a huge leopard, dead; while outstretched 
beneath its cruel-looking head and widely- 
spread claws, lay Flyte, still grasping his 
club. With some difficulty the Kaffirs moved 
the leopard, which was fully grown, and 
tenderly extricated the boy’s body from its 
superincumbent burden. 

Flyte still breathed, but he was uncon- 
scious; his widely-opened eyes were fixed 
-with a cold stony stare upon vacancy. They 
found that his side was bruised and lacerated 
by the blow which he had so inopportunely 
received in the conflict; while the pool of 
blood which was slowly coagulating upon the 
“ground had flowed from his veins, not from 
those of the leopard. Altogether it was a 
gruesome spectacle. The proprieties of 
story-telling demand that Flyte should die 
here; and that he should be buried with fit- 
ting honours underneath the clustering mi- 
mosas. He had given a life in exchange for 
& life. The debt incurred years before in 
Covent Garden had now been repaid with 
interest. But truth is less accommodating 
than fiction, 


The quick eyes of a Kaffir discerned a herd 
of elands, grazing in the plain below. One 
of these fell a victim to his skill with the rifle. 
In almost less time than it takes to tell the 
tale, the skin was stripped therefrom, and the 
naked body of the sufferer was carefully 
wrapped therein. In this state it was gently 
conveyed back to the shelter of the encamp- 
ment. 

Flyte did not die. 

For many days he hovered between life and 
death. For sheer love of him the thirsting 
greed for gold was restrained, and the players 
halted where they were. There came an 
hour, at length, when consciousness returned. 
The old-time light again gleamed in the deep 
large eyes, and Flyte spoke: 

“Is my father saved?” 

Being assured that all was well with 
Descard, he turned and fell asleep. 

Katlir border surgery had scored a triumph. 


Another month had passed. The canvas 
theatre at the diamond fields was crowded 
to its utmost capacity with an eager, excited 
crowd. Rough red-shirted miners had fought 
like tigers for priority of .entry,: blood had 
been shed in the battle for piaces. What 
was it which they had come in their hundreds 
to see? 

That surging mass of enthusiasts had not 
been brought together for the poor privilege 
of listening to a prima donna, who should 
shrilly sing in some unknown tongue. The 
throng sternly declined to laugh at the time 
honoured jokes of the clown. The busines: 
was of a far more serious character; it was 
to look upon the lad who bad shown grit 
away down at the bluff. 

The hero of the evening 
leopard-skin. “That daunt 
grim ’pard had slain.” 

(THE END.) 


Flyte, in the 
boy, who the 
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A SACRIFICE AT THE FALLS. 


Azore two miles above the great falls 

up the St. John River, in the province 
of New Brunswick, in the Dominion of 
Canada, dwelt Piérre Robideaux, an up- 
right and respected habitant, and his two 
children—Alphonse, a lad of sixteen, and 
his sister Julie, who was about fourteen. 
The house was low, with thick, wide eaves, 
and there was a sort of courtyard formed 
by the conjunction of the red barn, after 
the manner of the statelier residences of 
the old seigneurs of Quebec, about whose 
past splendour Pidrre was so fond of 
telling his children. A short way back 
was @ windmill that liked to loll around 
when there was little breeze, but when 
it blew hard it strode so savagely and 
swiftly through the air that you might 
think it was going to destroy all the 
heavens. 

Madame Robideaux had been dead for 
many years, and the management of the 
children fell entirely to the father. In the 
winter they went to the free school at the 
village of Grand Falls, but in summer 
they could not be spared from the farm 
from the time when the crops were put 
in till they were harvested away again in 
barn and bin. 

On the side of the river where his 
dwelling stood, Piérre had long stretches 
of upland upon which he raised buck- 
wheat, and which he also used for pas- 
tures; he had some “intervale” land, 
and upon this he raised oats, clover, and 
timothy. This intervale fronted on the 
dark river that went racing, eddying, and 
tumbling yt launch itself in thunder 
over the below. From the upland, 
where stood the grey, crouching house 
and the ochred barn, you could trace the 

‘eat river till it was lost in mist at the 
frink of the precipice. Sitting at the 
open windows on calm summer nights, 
they could: hear the galloping thunder far 
below, and Julie often remarked how 
dreadful it would be for any one to be 
ever borne over the falls. Its toils are 
just as deadly as Binge &: and nothing 
that lives, except perhaps a few fishes, 
has ever gone over it, however protected, 
and come out alive. 

Why Julie shuddered at the deadly 
booming below was because she and her 
brother were so much on the river, and 
Piarre himself often trembled at the 
thought of any mishap in the manage- 
mers of the pont as the children crossed 

6 hurrying flor 

And cross it they were obliged to do 
almost steadily through the summer, for 
they had gardens of cabbages, several 
potato patches, turnips, cucumbers, peas, 
and various other things. These needed 
weeding, earthing, tending and watching. 
Piérre, who sometimes was assisted by a 
hired farm-hand, attended to the crops 
on the home side of the river. The 

ain and hay crops of course were most 
important, hence his attention there. 

In addition to the gardens‘ on the 
farther sido of the river, Pidrre had great 
stretches of swampy land, upon which 
grew more than twenty different kinds 
of sedges, which, when dried and bound 
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and shipped to market, fetched a good 
price for bedding for horses and cattle, 
for filling mattresses, and often as fodder 


crop was cut after the timothy and the 
clover were disposed of, and the work of 
tossing it out on fine mornings, turning 
it, raking it together, and then when 
evening came, or rain was threatened, of 
putting it in stacks, was left to Alphonse 
and Julie. And, as I have said, in order 
to do all these things, the boy and girl 
had to cross the river in a boat at a point 
just about two miles above the falls. 
Other habitants living near, and knowing 
how perilous the passage was, and how 
frequently the youngsters made it, mur- 
mured, “May they never come to harm!” 


the brother and sister set out for the wild 
meadows at a much earlier hour than 
usual, as there was a vast quantity of the 
wild grass cut and there had been several 
wet days, so that it was important to give 


| then to get it stacked. Robidcaux had 
-one - boat, but it-could carry only the 
' brother and sister. Whenever their father 
went across with them, he borrowed a 


neighbour, Jean. There were larger boats 
| further up the river, but these small ones 
| Were easier to row and to manage, and 
the father preferred that the children 
should use a little skiff of this size. 

As the boy and girl shoved off he gave 
‘them some instructions as to the grass to 
be raked first, and then told them, as he 
always did, not to stay too late, for he 
could never shake off a certain haunting 
dread of the river. Moreover, the cows 
would be at the bars by six o’clock, and 
they would have to milk them, as he 
would be too busy that evening. 

The day was a glorious one for hay- 
making, the sun being strong and the 
breeze fresh. At six o’clock Piérre looked 
down from where he was at work on the 
uplands, saw the cows at the bars, but 
saw no trace of Alphonse or Julie. Ho 
did not mind this very much, and went 
on at his work for eight or ten minutes 
longer. Then, not seeing them, he began 
to grow uneasy, for they were usually 
very prompt about getting home. So he 
made his way rapidly down to the house, 
leaving André, the hired man, to attend 
to the horses. But still there was no 
trace of Alphonse or Julie. 

“They have endeavoured to get it all 
in stacks,” he said to himself, “ but they 
must not take such risks.” Masses of 
dark clond began trooping across the 
heavens, and rain and thunder might be 
expected at once. This made Piérre more 


the sullen, hurrying river, looking toward 
the opposite shore. 

“ Ah, bon! C'est bon! they come!" he 
said; and the tiny speck of a boat could 
be seen moving off from the other shore. 
But for some reason or another the father 
was more anxious than usual on this oc- 
casion, and as he watched his children 


uneasy still, and he stood by the brink of | 


push their tiny craft out into the swirling | 


to go along with timothy or clover. This , 


One morning, towards the last of July, | 


it the benefit of all the sun possible, and ' 


‘boat of similar size from his nearest | 


waters, the booming of the remorscless 
falls fell more distinctly upon his ear 
than he had ever heard it before. He 
crossed himself and muttered an Ave 
Maria for them, yet he was not sure why 
he should be alarmed at all. His fear 
very likely was brought on by the menac- 
ing of the brooding storm, which might 
swoop down upon the river at any mo- 
ment; moreover, the occupants of the 
boat might not be able to maintain their 
presence of mind and their same steady 
caution with the tempest lowering upon 
them. 

He stood there for many minutes, and 
the boat was making its way well out 
into the stream, when he suddenly threw 
up his hands and cried out, “They are 
adrift!” 

And so, indeed, they were. Something 
had happened to the oars, very likely, 
and the tiny craft was sweeping down to 
the fatal brink with the same swift pace 
as the current. Then from the river came 
several terrified cries, but before he had 
heard them all, the father, at mad flight, 
was making for Jean’s boat, which lay on 
the bank. In a few seconds this little 
craft was in the water, and tearing through 
it under the swift and powerful strokes of 


' the old man’s paddles. 


“They have lost an oar,” he mur- 
mured; “there is only the one thing to 
be done. I have but two here; better 
my darlings should escape than I—I 
have lived the best of my days.” And 
then he reflected, all the while rowing 
with the power of two ordinary men, 
that he never should have exposed them 
to such an awfal danger. 

His terror of the falls had always been 
vivid and strong; but now that it came 
to deciding whether he should perish in 
that awfol abyss or they should, he con- 
templated his own fate with a feveriah 
eagerness. Nothing gave him any terror 
now except the thought that they rather 
than himself should be the victims. This 
fecling kept his heart strong, and his arm 
steady and sure. His little boat fairly 
leaped through the water with a loud 
swish at every bound. Another minute 
and he would reach them; but the prow 
of his punt was now turned almost down 
stream. 

Louder and louder grew the thunder 
below, swifter and swifter the terrible 
water raced and swirled. 

“Oh, mon pére, mon pére,” shouted 
the girl, “is it you? We have lost an 
a ce Ih 

“ Courage, courage!’’ he said, runni 
his boat below theirs. “Take thie," and 
he hastily pat the oar in place, saying, 
“ Here—twrn her head a little up stream, 
and row for dear life. Keep looking ahead 
of you—don't look this way; I am going 
over to the other shore.” There would 
seem, indeed, to be a very literal truth 
conveyed in this, though it was intended 
to deceive them. “God bless and be with 
you both!” 

So they rowed away with all their 
strength—and the arms of both were 
strong. As they neared the shore, not 
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more than a quarter of a mile above the 
terrible plunge, Alphonse said, while a 
sadden pallor came into his face, “I 
wonder why mon pére kept down so low 
in crossing over?” 

“Wuy, there is no danger to him, ‘s 
there ?” asked the sister, opening her great 
Normandy eyes in fright. “No one in 
this country is so good on the river as 


he. What is it, Alphonse?” 
“Oh, but I am afraid, Julie! Don’t 
ask me, but let me go over here. Stay | 


here, dear, till I run over to Jean's.” 

A great terror had gathered about his 
heart. “Oh, can it be—can it be?” he 
moaned, his face and lips ashen. He met 
Jean at the door. 

“Your father has my boat. What took 
him away in such a hurry?” 

“We lost an oar, and were drifting down 
stream.” 

“Ah!” said Jean with a start, “and 
how did you manage? There were only 
two in-——” 

“Then, my God, have mercy upon my 
fether !”" the poor boy cried out, in a tone 
so full of agony as to bring tears into 
Jean’s eyes. As for Julie, she clasped her 
brother's hand, and stood there mute and 


silently prayerful. The picture of this - 


stricken brother and sister was one not 
easily forgotten. 

“Oh, he may be all right yet,” said 
Jean, breaking the silence; “perhaps he 
might be able to get across with one oar.”” 
But the “ perhaps’? had no ring of con- 
fidence in it, and Alphonse knew it. The 
kind-hearted Jean called his sister, and his 
mother, and they brought poor Julie, who 
had swooned, into the house, and Jean 
tenderly took care of Alphonse. But 
brother and sister wanted to go and in- 
quire about their father; they wanted the 


neighbours to be aroused—they “might | 


be able to do something,” Alphonse 
thought: then they went out and stood 
upon the bank of the awful river crying, 
“Father, father.’ The piteousness in 
the voices as they rang out over the dark 
river, and among the pines, has seldom 
ever been exceeded. But the river went 
heedlessly by, with its low, sullen roar 
booming away below as if its voice were 
the voice of doom. 


But what of brave old Piérre all this 
time? When he gave his oar to his two 
children and pronounced a blessing upon 
them, he was happy. He had at least 
saved them. 

He had had in his earlier days much 
skill in the use of a single blade when 
propelling the micmac, or Milicite birch 
canoe, but what could he do with this long, 
clumsy oar? What could he do even 
were the oar of paddle size? It would 
take now all the skill and strength of 
stout arms with a sturdy pair of oars to 
reach the shore where his prow was 
turned. He might have struggled—there 
was about one chance in a hundred—to 
the other side of the river, but that would 
probably be the destruction of Alphonse 
and Julie. Seeing doom overtake their 
father they would be unequal to the task 
of getting to land themselves. All this 
had passed like lightning through his 
mind as he gave them the oar. He plied 
the long blade with all his might, but 
while doing this his lips were moving in 
maute supplication asking that God would 
forgive him the sins of his past life. His 


boat was now on the shallowest side of 

the river, and the grey-green rocks on 

the bottom were plain; and how swiftly 

they seemed to pass him up stream! Still 

he struggled on; still he prayed without 

uttering any sound. 

In spite of his splendid courage, the 

bottom of the river, which became plainer 
; each moment, although it was after sun- 
| set, appalled him. It appeared to be 
hurrying faster and faster up the river, 
and the strong and daring pike seemed 
| to have all he could do to hold his own 
: beside some great rock at the river's 
; bottom. All the fish now seemed to be 

moving swiftly, and in some fright, up 

the river. And he was in his clumsy 

boat, with one oar, where the fishes found 

it dangerous to be. 

Ah, if he had had but five minutes 

| more, all might yet have been well with 

him! He was not far from the bank; 
' farm-houses gleamed here and there 

among the gloomy hills. He was not 
! far from the Indian settlement, which 
: was further down, and pitched right by 
| the edge of the green, tumbling river; but 
he was not far from the falls. The 
mutiled thunder came up and seemed to 
stifle his breathing, and the spray from 
the furious pool below sprang up a score 
of feet above the vergo of the chasm as 
if showing arms deliciously glad to re- 
ceive him. Still he paddled on and on 
towards the little brown tents of the 
Indians, and still his lips moved in 
prayer. 

How near he was to this village, but oh, 
| how far! It was just an eternity off. 

The finite could not span the distance; 
only the Infinite could. He was now not 
more than twenty yards from the shore, 
but then, too, he was not more than 
twenty yards from the brink of death. 
He gained four or five yards more, then 
the mist of the place below smote him on 
the face. He dropped his oar, fell upon 
his knees and raised his arms. 

Then something whizzed about his ears 
; and gripped him around the body ; then 
he was in the awful flood; then he was 
moving through the water—was it one of 


God's own mighty angels that was drag- 


7 ERY venomous are all the sea-snakes, with- 

out exception. In one species, the 
| poison glands extend from the mouth right 
down the throat and into the stomach. When 
we look into a poisonous snake’s mouth we 
see that its two long front teeth or fangs 
which inject the deadly fluid are either fixed ' 
and upright, or capable of being folded back 
on a sort of hinge when not in use, and this 
peculiarity serves to divide all venom-bearing 
Berpents into two distinct groups. The hydro- 
phide or sea-serpents (or “ pelagic ” snakes as 
they are sometimes called, with what seems 
to me very unnecessary elegance), the sea- 
snakes belong to the first division, those with 
fixed fangs, like the cobras and coral snakes 
and the aforesaid hamadryad; but their 
fangs are exceedingly short and small, and 
have a very shallow groove for the poison 
tube instead of a deep furrow or a tunnel. 
Their bite is almost as bad as any, however, 


ging him away from that terrible brink ? 
Then all grew dark about him, and the 
world and all that it held dear and fair to 
him was blotted out. 


‘When he opened his eyes he was not 
below the falls, nor was he in that land 
where there are no overwhelming floods. 
His head, his hands, and his right leg 
were bandaged. The thunder of the aw- 
ful cataract was in his ears; but what was 
it all? 

An old Indian woman was _ bending 
over him, offering him a stimulating drink. 
Beside her stood a tall, proud young 
Milicite hunter with calm eyes. He was 
her son, and Piérre soon learnt that he 
was his deliverer. How could the thing 
be ? It must have been all an ugly dream. 
How could any one deliver him there—he 
in the midst of the green billows which 
had gathered themselves up to jump over 
and carry their prey with them ? 

But it was soon made clear. The young 
hunter had seen all that passed between 
the father and his children in the river, 
and he made up his mind. He had been 
once a skilful hunter in the great North- 
West, and no man could excel him in 
throwing the lasso. When Piérre raised 
his arms in prayer, the hunter's opportu- 
nity had come; and the throw was unerr- 
ing. But it took two other men to drag 
Piérre to the land, and when they got him 
out of the flood he was insensible, bruised, 
and bleeding. They had since done naught 
but minister to him. 

Then the young hunter harnessed his 
horse and placed a bed upon the waggon 
for the noble old habitant, who begged 
that no time be lost till he should see his 
son and daughter. 

They were not at his own farmhouse, 
but Julie, stricken dumb with grief, was 
under the care of Jean’s family. Alphonse 
was below the falls with a score of villa- 
gers—for what purpose I need not say. 
But the villagers returned, most of them 
to Jean’s house, Alphonse with them, 
just as Piérre, raising himself from his 
stretcher, cried out in a joyous voice, 
“Cheer up, mes enfants, I am safe!” 

(THE END.) 


SEA-SERPENTS. 


By Dr. ARTHUR STRADLING, F.Z.S., ETC. 


PART II. 


and they are greatly dreaded by fishermen 
and bathers in the East. A midshipman on 
board an English man-of-war, moored near 
the mouth of the Ganges, saw one playing 


! around the buoy, got a bucket attached to a 


line, and by dexterously manipulating it with 
the current managed to secure it. Drawing 
it on deck, he exhibited his prize with great 
glee to his shipmates, but, whilst pouring 
away some of the water so as to get a better 
view of the creature, it contrived to slip over 
the edge of the bucket. Seeing that it was 
Tapidly sliding over the wet planks to one of 
the scuppers, he incautiously checked it with 
his hand, was bitten, and died in less than 
an hour. Another case is recorded where a 
gentleman was bathing and received, as he 
thought, a pinch in the leg from a crab; it 
proved, however, to be a bite from one of 
these terrible little reptiles, and in spite 
of prompt and vigorous treatment he too 
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was dead in a short time; and one might 
quote many similar instances. Small animals, 
dogs, sea-gulls, and the like, have died from 
the effect of the bite in fifteen or twenty 
minutes. The lesser species seem to be as 
virulent a3 the larger. 

Forturately, as with other enakes, there 
are more lucky escapes than fatal accidents. , 
I have witnessed two. The first “narrow 
squeak" happened with a small specimen 
which was caught off the coast of Ceylon and 
given to me in a wine-bottle. I took it on 
board the steamer to which I was then 
attached, but had no convenient receptacle 
in which I could safely keep it except the 
water-decanter over the washing-stand in my 
cabin. This decanter stood on a little shelf, 
surrounded with a wooden ring to prevent it 
from falling when the ship rolled, flanked by 
a tumbler similarly secured on either side, 
and having a rack for one’s tooth-brush, etc. 
underneath ; I have more than once con- 
veyed small snakes from distant lands to this 
in a similarly placed water-bottle. Accor- | 
dingly I transferred my poor little hydrophis 
to his new quarters, spacious by comparison 
with the claret-bottle, filled the decanter with 
clean salt water, tied a bit of muslin over the 
top and wrapped some dark tissue paper 
around it so as to temper the unwelcome 
light to my prisoner’s eyes; as well as to hide 
him from those of casual visitors to my cabin. 
Every other da; I used to change the water, 
since the great heat would soon render so 
small @ quantity foul. One day I told my 
cabin-boy to do this, instructing him to take 
the bottle on deck for the purpose, but giving 
him strict orders not to remove the muslin, 
through which of course the water could 
easily be poured. 

Finding him gone a long time I crept 
softly up the fore-companion-ladder to inves- 
tigate. What was my horror to see him 
seated on a hen-coop in the midst of an 
applausive circle of sailors and coal-trimmers, 
letting this deadly brute, one scratch from 
which would probably have killed him in 
spite of all that I could have done, slip 
through his naked hands, one after the other! 

I controlled my impulse to shout a warning 
to him of his peril, and said quietly, “ Just 
throw that thing overbuard!" but the fright 
of my sudden appearance was too much for 
him. The companion-hatch through which I 
came up (like an unexpected fairy in a panto- 
mime) opened close by the hen-coop, into 


“Never heard of the word before.” 
Down comes his well-thumbed dictionary, and 
he goes wading away all through the C's, but 
cannot find any such word. Well, it has 
not found its way into our lexicons yet, but, 
like two or three other words I have 
invented, it will in course of time. We 
have the word aviary, and why should 
we not adopt caviary, a place in which 
cavies or guinea-pigs are housed and 
homed? I shall tell you how to build one 
presently. 

The cavy then, usually called the guinea- 
Pig, has of late years become very fashion- 
able indeed. We not only have special 
shows for them all over the country, with a 
good substantial prize list and excellent 


« (ee 2°" I fancy I hear some boy remark. 


judges, but there is, I believe, a guinea-pig 
clab. 


the trough of which he let the snake fall. | floor. Before daylight the sprays began to 


There the fowls made a rush for it, thinking 


it was their evening allowance from the | 
: thought in the darkness was of a crocodile 


butcher’s mate, dabbing their beaks at it 
with necks protruded at full length between 
the bars, and there the boy made frantic 
grabs at it also, in spite of my cries to him 
to desist, seizing it and literally cramming it 
back through the narrow mouth of the decanter 
before I could get round to him. How he 
escaped being bitten is a mystery —I suppose 
it was just the old story that those who are 
fearless are safe. So children and kittens 
and drunken men have picked up venomous 
snakes and played with them unharmed; 
and perhaps it is this fact which has given 
rise to the absurd and most mischievous 
superstition which prevails in some countries 
wo the effect that snake-bite has no power 
over a man who is intoxicated. Although 
spirits may be a valuable remedy in some 


splash in at my open port, so I got up to 
shut it; I was barefooted, but my only 


which was tied up underneath my har- 
monium—my berth was usually a lar 
Nosh’s Ark homeward-bound. Im the 
morning wher: I turned out of my rather 


; high bunk, slap came my naked feet down 


cases (not all), I should say that a man who | 


was bitten whilst drunk would succumb 
much more quickly than another. This boy 


| had seen me handle snakes, and, being 


on the boards within two feet of the sea- 
serpent! I had an exciting chase after 
him, in the course of which he got right 
under the indignant crocodile, and certainly 
snapped at if he did not bite him; anyhow, 
the crocodile was none the worse for it. I 
don’t mind picking up any honest land- 
snake, venomous or fangless, but I have a 
kind of reluctance to tackle a sea-snake with 
bare hands. 

The other misadventure which ended 
happily within my personal experience was 
that of a quartermaster who fell out of the 
chains as the ship was nearing harbour. 


, He went a long way under, but was a good 


ingited to bravado by the interest displayed » 


by his companions, had untied the muslin 
and poured the snake from hand to hand. 
Not that I suppose he disbelieved what I 
had told him of the dangerous character of 
the serpent —to him, as to many others, all 
snakes were poisonous ; it was simply that 
he didn’t consider it’ was likely to bite. I 
really think that most of the people in 
whose hands or around whose necks I place 
tame pythons and boas believe in their hearts 
that they are venomous, only they take my 
word that there is no danger of their biting. 

The a sort of escape from being nipped 
by this same snake myself. Every now and 
then I used to give him a treat and turn 
him into my bath for a swim (in sea-water, 
of course). Generally, to prevent accidents, 
I would turn him out in this way at night, 
locking my cabin-door if I slept on deck; 
then in the morning I fished for him with a 
sock held in a pair of tooth-forceps, and 
restored him to his bottle. 
came on to blow and I rolled off the wheel 
grating aft where I had been sleeping, so I 
picked myself up and went below to turn in. 


One night it ' 


and powerful swimmer, and probably thought 
only of sharks and sting-rays and the 
steamer’s screw; but he came to the surface 


: literally in the midst of a swarm of these 


reptiles, as though he had disturbed a family 
party below. Not one had been visible a 
moment before, and, as he described it, they 
seemed fairly to buzz about him as they all 
rose together. Strange to relate, he regained 
the vessel in safety. 

This reminds me of some funny escapes 


: I have known from other snakes in the 


water. A great friend of mine, a doctor in 


_ Demerara, was capsized while crossing the 


. the other. 


river in a dug-out canoe. He and his two 
Indians came up together, on the look-out 
for alligators, and found themselves sur- 
rounding a great poisonous serpent which 
actually passed across my friend's face and 
then, confused, writhed in and out and all 
about amongst the trio. Doubtless it was 
interrupted in its passage from one shore to 
Then it slipped under the over- 
turned canoe which was drifting away, and 


: for some time they did not care to touch it, 


I quite forgot all about the sea-snake, but — 


there is no doubt that the motion of the 
ship, by sending the water up the side of the 


bath as she listed over, enabled him to , 


reach the edge and wriggle off on to the 


(To be continued.y 


THE BOY’S OWN CAVIARY. 
By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., C.0L., R.N- 


Every kind, of animal, and almost every 
species or breed of animal, has nowadays 
a club supposed to be devoted to its interests 
and the promotion of its welfare in every 
way. These clubs, however, I must confess, 
might do a great deal more than they do. 
At present they really confine themselves for 
the most part to the giving of prizes end 
the appointment of judges. I should like 
to see them hold meetings to entertain and 
discuss the great problems of health and 
breeding. 

As regards our funny wee friends the 
cavies, they are eminently suited for boys’ 
pets, and although I have headed this paper 
“ Caviary,” I do not mean that guinea-pigs 
should be always kept out of doors in a hutch. 
They are exceedingly clean, never bite, can 
perform little tricks, and though not exhibit- 
ing a vast deal of affection, I think they get 


swimming after it at a respectful distance 
and in mortal fear of the great ragged jaws 
which lurked everywhere under the muddy 
current. I say “some time,” but probably 
all of it did not occupy a minute. When 
they summoned up courage enough to right 
the boat, the snake was gone. 


very fond of their little master or mistress. 
A tiny wee son of mine, Donald Gordon to 
name, makes a house pet of one, and I’m 


' not at all certain he does not take it to bed 


with him, just as I used, when a mite, to take 
a pet hedgehog, although my doing so was 
at times rather rough on Maggie Hay, my 
nursie. I used to be sent off to bed at eight, 
Maggie did not get upstairs till ten, and when 
she lay down upon that hedgehog, why, for 
the next three minutes wild hyenas would 
not have been in it with Maggie Hay. Of 
course I was sound asleep,—with one eye just 
a little open. 

I may tell you that the scientific name for 
the guinea-pig is Cavia Cobaya.: Fine sound- 
ing name, is it not? In camp by the sea a 
summer ago with my caravan tents and 
bungalows, I made rather a comical use of 
this name. You see the boys were in the 
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habit of trespassing in my field at night, sol 
avack up a notice which made them shake in 
#ovir shoes. It ran thus: 


——- ORTHEXDBEADED — 


_CAVIA COBAYA: 


Whatever can it be? boys thought. And it 
was currently reported that the Cavia Cobaya 
was at least three yards long, with claws like 
® "gator, and that it was often heard roaring 
ai the midnight hour. My joke had the de- 
sired effect, and Dresky, my black servant, 
gathered all the mushrooms after the notice- 
board was put up. In justice to myself I 
must say the pictrre of the caravan here given 
ailords no adequate idea of my “‘ Wanderer,” 
which is a much finer affair. 

Well now, boys, there are three species of 
asvies generally found at shows, and I think 
hey are all about the same as regards 
demper and cleanliness and suitability for 
pots. Wonderfully tame they become when 
aindly treated !|—even the very young ones. 
Yonder, as I write, goes a little girl of mine, 
with three bonnie wee mites, in a doll’s 
yerambulator, round and round the garden 
walks, and down the paddock, and the most 
amusing thing is this—and it shows what an 
aroount of fearlessness there is in their nature 
—the little pets are all the while eating the 
grass that Ida has placed beside them. 

i. The smooth-coated cavy is by far the 
most common in this country, and is found 
of all sorts of mixed colours, these being 
generally in great spots or patches; while 
sorae are white, grey, dark-brown, light- 
brown, reddish, and so on. 

2. The Peruvian is long-coated, like a 
nkye-terrier; in good specimens even the 
\nead is hidden. They also are of a variety 
of colours. And so is the next class— 

8. The Abyssinian. Call them rather the 
rough-haired English; it is more correct. 
‘These are very pretty, and, I think, some- 
what hardier than the Peruvian. The hair 
is long and rough with a peculiar roughness. 
is seems as if cows had been licking the 
little creatures’ coats, and so it is brushed, 
aa it were, in patches in opposite directions. 

I do not intend going very deeply into 
show points or properties in this paper, for 
it I can interest my boy readers in these 
sweet, wee, good-natured pets, and show 
them how to treat them, why, I shall have 


done enough. When you want to breed 


tor shows you must get a book. 

Where do cavies come from originally ?—I 
do not know that the question can be an- 
swered, because they have been in a state of 
domestication for hundreds of years. I think 
uhat when we name South America as the 
real home of the cavy, we are near enough. 
Rodents of all kinds seem to flourish well in 
Brazil, in the Silver West, and in Patagonia 
and Peru. 

About keeping cavies.—To begin with, I 
must repeat a remark I have made more 
than once before. Any boy who buys a pet 
without having first studied its comforts and 
requirements, and made every provision for 

eping it, is committing a sin, and is guilty 

ruelty. The first hing to be done, then, 
repare the cavy’s domicile, for even 


if you intend to let your pets run about the 
kitchen and garden, it is necessary they 
should have a home to call their own. 


You must not imagine that any place is 
good enough to keep a cavy in, an old 
rabbit-hutch for example. You might as 
well attempt to keep this pet in an old coal- 
scuttle, and expect it to retain its health. 
But if you have that box of tools I so often 
recommend my boys—my two hundred and 
fifty thousand boys—to save their pence to 
purchase, then you can very easily knock 
up a very comfortable little place to keep a 
pair in. I strongly advise a pair to be kept. 
I think no animal ought to be deprived of 
the fellowship of its own kindred. 

I append here a sketch of an out-door 
hutch of my own planning, which does ex- 
cellently well in‘ all weathers. 


is made of small-mesh galvanised wire- 
work, and is a fixture. rv. (Though this 
cannot be seen in the drawing) there isa 
partition running all the way back between 
door a and door z, and this partition has a 
hole in it near to the front, so that the 
cavies can go at will from bedroom to living- 
room (see fig. 2). This opening must be 
small, and has no door-proper to it. o in 


| fig. 1 is the wire-work fixture. 


2 FEET 


Fic, 2.—The fore and aft partition. A, The little door- 
way. (This doorway should not be in the centre as 
here shown.) 8, The butch front. 


You will observe that the hutch is not on 
the ground, but elevated on four supports, 
about 18 inches high, or less, like the houses 
one sees in Japan and Bolivia. Well, p is 
the staircase that leads to the door B. It is 
simply a board with bits of wood nailed on 
across, like a hen‘s or a horse’s ladder. The 
floor of the hutch should slope slightly to 
the front. So much for the hutch. It should 
be made of nice clean wood, the harder 
the better, and if you have gratings over the 
floor, all the better also. However, it should 
be always kept-sweet, clean;and dry. Now 


ee 


=| 


” aon em ns 


—— 


A glance at the sketch will show: 1. that 
the hutch proper is somewhat like a rabbit's, | 
but wider in proportion, say with a 3-feet 
frontage, 2 feet from back to front, and 16 
inches to 18 inches height to eaves; m. that 
it has a gently sloping roof, which ought to 
be covered with felt, tarred and sanded; m1. 
that in front it has two doors, one at a, 
which opens into the sleeping-apartment, a 
darkish room, Note.—I say “‘darkish,” be- 
cause the three tiny holes at the top of the 
door, a—put there for ventilation—really give 
a little light. Another door at B, opening 
into the feeding-room; the rest of the front 


for the yard. I don’t care what kind of 
fence you have round it: but it would be 
best to have close wcod—old soda barrels 
would afford this—on the north and east ends, 
and galvanised meshwork for the remaining 
sides, say 2 feet high, with a gate at E. 

The bigger the yard is, the better. Lay it 
out in grass, and plant all round the fence 
inside dandelion, or any likely weeds, such 
as groundsel and sowthistle. These soon 
grow, and are much relished by the cavies. 

Dediiog Although the guinea-pig is s 
hardy little fellow, still he likes his comforts, 
and if he has not a warm, dry bed, one night's 
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hard frost may cause his death. If it really 
is good, clean stuff, there is, perhaps, nothing 
to beat hay. When there is evidence that 
young ones will soon come on shore, you 
may add to this a handful or two of white 
cotton wadding. The bedding is to be put 
well back in the bedroom. 

The hopper food should be placed in the 
living-room; but in summer the roots and 
green food should be thrown down in the 
yard or under the hutch, if it be watertight, 
as it ought to be. 

Shelter is of great importance, so that you 
ought to build your caviary to the south side 
of a wall or thick hedge. 

Next comes the question of food. This 
may be divided into three classes: 1, soft 
food ; 2, dry food; 3, green food with roots. 

(1) Soft food.—It you keep a large number 
of cavies, you will find this somewhat expen- 
sive ; but it would hardly be necessary in a 
caviary of any size. It is a sop of bread and 
milk, or bread, boiled potatoes, and milk, and 
is given every morning, fresh, the stale being 
thrown away. It is put in any little dish 
and placed in the living room. 

Here, also, you must place a hopper for 
(% dry food, such as grains, oats, good 
wheat not too new, bruised peas or beans, 
and bran mixed with middlings. Do not 
give all these together, but change the food 
frequently. 

(3) Green food and roots.—I do not know, 
nor does anybody else, all the different kinds 
of green weeds and stuff that cavies like; 
but whenever any of my children come to 
me while at work in my wigwam, to show 
me some new variety of weed, and to ask if 
it be good for “the guineas,” my answer is 
invariably, ‘ Ask the guineas.” For I do not 
think a cavy will eat anything that is in the 
least likely to disagree with it. We gave 
ours, in spring and easly summer last year, 
sowthistle, chickweed, groundsel, parsley, 
the young carrots, and beet, and parsnips 
when thinning them, cabbage, greens of all 
kinds, and edible roots. The green stuff 
must not be too wet. Mind you this, boys, 
even in the same class of cavies, tastes differ. 
Some, for instance, are very fond of acorns, 
whilst others will not touch them. 

Variety in diet.—This ia most important, 
and that is the reason I give it a paragraph 
to itself. 

Cleanliness.—It you are particular about 
the diet and about cleanliness, and keep your 
pets warm, they will seldom or never ail. 
Wash the hoppers, and dry them before you 
put in food to them. Change the bedding 
twice a week, and keep both rooms scrupu- 
lously tidy and sweet. The yard should also 
be kept clean, and no vegetable matter must 
be left about to dlesay. . ‘ a 

Regularity in ing.—As early in the 
morning as yt the cavies should be let 
out to pick something green. The hoppers 
should never be empty. 

Water.—Water, pure, soft, and fresh, is a 
sine non of health in the caviary, and 
don’t you forget it, boys. 

Shutting up at night.—The door, 8, of the 
hutch should have a proper fastening, that 
will not fall loose, and be closed every night, 
else vi t cats may kill all your pets in 
one night. 

Grooming.—It may seem strange to some 
to hear about grooming guinea-pigs; but I can 
assure you that the long-haired or Peruvian 
kinds require it. If you do not attend to 
this, and brush and comb the coat, it will 
get all matted and dreadful, so that exhibit- 
ing them with any hopes of winning a prize 
is simply out of the question. Some cavy 
fanciers only groom their pets after they have 
become matted. Do not follow this fashion ; 
remember that prevention is better than cure. 

How to begin keeping cavies.—Begin, of 


then you may purchase if possible, at some 
show, or, failing this, you can consult the 
advertising columns of the “ Exchange and 
Mart.” Cavies are very cheap. Get very 
young ones, say agout two or three months 
old, and buy the ordinary short-coated first, 
boar and pow, well-marked and healthy, price 
about 1s. 6d. the pair. Good Abyssinians 
about 3s. a pair. Peravians (young) about 
1s. 6d. each, extra good stoock 5s. a pair. 
“Fur and Feathers” is a nice little paper 
for boys fond of birds and pets, so is “ Pet 
Stock,” and the price of either is 1d. 

A note-book.—It you are going to be a 
cavy-man, keep a note-book, and write down 
all your experience and expenditure. As to 
selling stock, if you live in a village or small 
town, I think you might do this by private 
bargain. If you advertise, you will do better 
business, and do it more quickly if you take 
exchange in books ete. instead of money. 

About breeding.—The cavy goes in kindle 
from five weeks to seven weeks. The 
creature is most uncertain. Feed extra well 


Ww the current is passing you can try 

the following experiment, to prove 
that the wire is wound on all right. If it is 
not wound as described there will be two north 
poles, or two south poles, instead of one north 
and one south. Suppose we decide to make the 
leg on which the wire comes from the outside 
of the magnet the north pole, the wire from 
this must be joined to the wire coming from 
the zinc end of the battery, and the other 
coming from the inside, between the poles, 
joined to the wire from the carbon end. 
Now if, while the current is passing, a mag 
netised neédle is approached to each pole 
consecutively, and one end of it is attracted 
and the other repelled in each case, the 
wire is all right; if both are attracted some- 
thing is wrong. The needle must have been 
really magnetised beforehand, or it will de- 
ceive you; you can easily test if it is so with 
an ordinary permanent magnet. 

Having magnetised the soft iron in the 
way described, we now join up the wires to 
the binding-screws, under the base, and, the 
pulley being fixed on to the azle of the arma- 
ture opposite to the commutator, the machine 
is now ready for use. To rotate the armature 
at a high speed it is neces: to connect the 
pulley by an endless band with a large, heavy 
wheel which can be rotated by han 

For continuous work, as we cannot al- 
ways be turning the wheel, a small steam- 
engine or water-motor must be employed. 
Worked in this way, the machine I have de- 
scribed can be made to light 2 5-candle-power 
lamps of 6 volts, and give about 12 volts of 
current. This is not much, of course, but by 
enlarging the proportions of the various parts 
you can make as large a dynamo as you like; 
only the power required to work it naturally 
increases considerably. This machine will 
do a great deal of the work of a battery—for 
example, it will run an induction coil or an 
electro-motor at full power. By connecting 
two brass handles to the binding-screws by 
wires, you will get a powerful shock if you 
hold them while some one turns the wheel 
connected with the pulley; in fact, the shock 
is too powerful, and the person turning the 
wheel must be prepared to stop when the 


victim has had enough. If these handles are 


course, by getting the little caviary all ready, - 


now, and keep extra dry. The young are 
born fully fledged, as you might say, not 
naked morsels like baby rats or mice. With 
their large-proportioned heads, their bright 
eyes, and lovely coats, and with their con- 
sequential independent airs, the young ones 
are the most charming little pets imaginable. 
shepard eating grass on their second 
lay. 

Give the mother, while suckling, plenty 
of succulent roots and nice bread-sop. Car- 
rots are excellent now, and sweet apples help 
to keep the blood pure. 

If you have only one pair, by all means let 
the boar remain in the hutch. He takes 
great care of the young, and nurses them 
night and day. 

Do not breed from cavies under six months. 
It is better if they be even older. 

I think I have told you all I need tell you. 
Experience ought to teach you the rest. 

Gold-fish fanciers may now look out for 
my papers on the Fresh-water Aquarium, to 
be followed by the Sea-water Aquarium, 
which ought to be very interesting. 


HOW TO MAKE A SMALL DYNAMO. 


By R. A. R. Benner, B.A, 
Author of “ How to Make an Induction Cott,” “ How to Make an Electrical Machine,” etc, ete. 


PART II. 


dipped into a glass of water slightly acidu- 
lated with sulphuric acid (to enable the current 
to pass more freely), and the dynamo briskly 
turned, you will soon see bubbles rising from 
the handles “which mast, of course, be placed 
separate from other—consisting of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen gas, into which the water 
is being decomposed by the force of the cur- 
rent. Water being composed of two quanti- 
ties of hydrogen gas to every one of oxygen, 
it follows that double as much hydrogen will 
come off the handle which evolves it as will 
come off the other of oxygen, and this you will 
soon see to be the case; the bubbles on the 
former being much more numerous than 
those on the latter. 

Now take a 6-candle-power 6-volt electrio 
lamp, and fasten it on to the wires coming from 
the binding-screws (removing the handles) by 
the platinum loops at the top. If the dynamo 
is now briskly turned, you will find that the 
lamp will light up well, and as long as the 
wheel is turned and the dynamo is buzzing, 
so long will the lamp continue to glow. By 
turning the dynamo by steam- or water-motor 
we have, therefore, a means of producing a 
continuous light, which will not drop at the 
end of a few minutes as in the case of a 
battery. This is the method by which all 
public buildings, etc., are lighted. 

There is said to be always sufficient residual 
magnetism in the soft iron core (at any rate 
if constructed of ordinary soft iron, not 
specially annealed) to act on the armature 
when revolved, and this, acting on the mag- 
net, increases its magnetism so that they 
react on each other until the maximum 
effect of the dynamo is reached. This is the 
case with the majority of dynamos used for 
lighting, ete.; but if you are of an experi- 
mental turn of mind, and are possessed of a 
battery, as described in No. 677, as well as 
the dynamo, you can try the effect of mag- 
netising the soft iron cores by sending a 
current from the battery through the coil. 

To do this, disconnect the wires from the 
magnet-coil from the binding-screws, and 
connect them with the terminals of the 
battery. The whole current from the dynamo 
now comes from the armature, and you will 
find that thiscurrent is considerably increased, 
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sparks flying about in all directions when the 
handles from the binding-screws are ap- 
proached to each other or rubbed together. 
The water will now be decomposed much 
faster, and you will be able to light an addi- 
tional lamp or two, according to the strength 
of the battery. 

Fig. 11 gives an idea of the positions of the 
parts of the dynamo when complete; it is 
not an eisy thing to draw, and I can only 
hope the rough sketch will be intelligible to 
my readers. The spring a is below the roller 
of contact breaker, and the spring 8B above it, 
the diagonal line on the roller representing 
the vacancy between the brass pieces covering 
the wood. The wires from the ends of the 
magnet-coil go through the base, round the 
bottoms of the pillars a and s, and join the 
other wire between the pillars and the bind- 
ing-screws. The wire from the pole on which 
the wire comes from outside the magnet is 
jo'n:d to the binding screw a in the figure. 
The other wire comes from between the poles, 
and is joined to the other binding screw. If 
you can find out, by means of a galvanometer, 
which binding screw is conveying the positive . 


of the top of magnet in fig. 11 shows where 
the two parts join. They should be screwed 
up tightly together. 

Asa concluding illustration, I give adiagram 
of my own method of turning my dynamo 
(fig. 12). On the leg of gp ordinary table r 
is fixed the heavy iron wheel w, which has a 
groove cut in its circumference for the re- 
ception of an endless band 8. These wheels 
may be obtained for a few shillings from 
any ironmonger, as they are made for various 
machines, sich as lathes, fret-saws, sewing- 
machines, etc. The wheel is held by an 


ordinary screw fixed into the leg of the table, , 


and revolves freely on the screw. The end- 
less band (tape will do) passes over the 
groove and over the pulley of the dynamo 
placed on the table above the wheel. It is 
better to let the pulley of the dynamo project 
beyond the end of the base, as shown in 
fig. 11, in order to be able to connect it with 
a wheel placed below it, if required. 

The best results are produced from the 
dynamo when the resistance of the interpolar 
{i.¢. the lamp, or whatever it may have to 
work) is equal to the internal resistance of 

the mechine. It is sometimes 


Fig, 11.-DYNAMO COMPLETE. GROUND PLAN, 


M, Top of magnet. ¢c, Coils of wire round magnet. r, Driving- 

pulley. T, Armature. 4.28, Pillars of springs which take current 
The dotted lines show 
the position of the wires beneath the base, The wires from the 
magnet coils go round the pillars A and n.and are joined to 
the wires {rom them to the binding-screws sx at the points KK. 
The wires from thearmature coils join the brass-coveied roller 


from the toller ¥, 6&8, Binding-screws. 


at F and G, 


current, the wire from the sot:th pole of the 
magnet is to be joined to the wire from this, 
and that from the north pole of the magnet 
to the wire conveying the negatire electricity. 

Whenever you join the wires, be sure to 
scrape off all the insulating material, and 
twist them firmly together; a litte solder is 
an improvement. Whenever the wires cross 
the iron work be sure the insulating material 
is quite sound at that point. It isa good plan 


Fig, 12.—HAND-WHEEL ARNANGEMENT FOR 
WORKING DYNAMO. 


8, Endless band passing round pulley of dynamo. 


nN 


Hanile of wheel, 8, Handles attacheu to binding- 


sorews of dynamo. 
to roll paraffined silk round the wires at these 
places. Cut grooves under the base, in which 


the wires may lie, or the dynamo will not 
stand evenly. The dark line in the middle 


required to send a current through 
a greater resistance than this, and 
then it becomes necessary to em- 
ploy what is familiarly termed a 
“shunt.” If one lamp of high 
resistance is coupled to the dynamo, 
the resistance may be too great for 
the current to get round the mag- 
net in sufficient quantity to give 
the required electro-motive force. 
Supposing that this is the case, we 
make a second pathway for it by 
joining on a piece of iron wire 
(about 10 inches of No. 30) between 
the two binding-screws, the lamp 
being connected with the same 


The result of this is that the current 
goes round by the second pathway 
and excites the magnet more power- 
fully, and this, in its turn, excites 
the armature more strongly, and so on, until 
enough current is produced to light up the 
lamp. The resistance of the shunt required 
depends on the resistance of the lamp. If this 


is low no shunt will be required, but if very | 


high the resistance of the shunt must be low- 
ered, or else enough current will not pass to 
magnetise the soft iron cores, and the dynamo 
will give no current. The lower the resist- 
ance of the shunt required, the less wire we 
use. 


Those who want to know how to make a ' 


larger dynamo than the one described in this 
paper, after mastering the method of working 


; therefrom, can get the “Scientific American ! 


Supplement,” vol. vii. No. 161, or will find | 
an account in Mr. G. Hopkins’s “Experi- | 


mental Science,” published by E. & F. N. 
Spon. More minute directions than those 
in either of these accounts are contained in 
Mr. Bottone's little, book, “The Dynamo: 
How Made and How Used,” which can be 
got from the author at the address already 
given. 
(THE END.) 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


A New Srory py A. Lavrte. 


In our next Part will be commenced a new 
and most striking story by this gifted writer 
—the author of “A Marvellous Conquest” 
and “ Raymond Frézols,” both of which our 
readers will doubtless remember. 


binding-screws, only further off. ° 


“OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 
Amateur Photography. 


[Continued from p, 319.) 


Section II.—-Architecture. 


In this section we offered prizes of 20s. 
and 10s. respectively, for the best and second 
best photographs. So excellent, however, is 
much of the work submitted to us that we 
gladly increase this promised 30s. to a very 
much larger sum, and apportion it thus :— 


INTERIORS.” 
Prizes-— 15s. each, 
Hanry Wank (aged 14), 3, East Bank Terrace, Stoci- 
ton Roail, Chorlton-cw dy, near Manchester. 
Hesry Leacu (aged 15), Elgin Villa, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Prizes—Half-a-Guinea each, 
R. W. Haxsixutos (aged 22), Dorchester, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada. 
R, L. EvAss (aged 15), &, Rovslyn Hiil, Hampstead. 
EVELYN M. WHITEHEAD (aved 22), Deighton Grove, 
York, 
“ EXTERIORS," ETC. 
Prizes —15s. each, 
JouN Epsrorri (aged 141, 53, Pitt Street, Accringt»). 
Lancs, 
F. H. Lewis (aged 17), 3, Broad Street, Reading. 
Prizes — Hai (ruinea each, 
ark Drive, Pollokshiells 


D. Dork Cu 
Glasgo' 

AWE, RAPER (aged 20), Alston House, Bradford, 
Yorks, 


s. 6d, each, 
Coventry Road, Birming. 


Prizes 
F. H. Davies (aged 22), 
hom, 
S, MAYLE (aged 22), 124, Parliament Street, Derby. 
J. H. PuLtise (aged 1s), 11, Rosslyn Terrace, Sunder. 
jane 


CERTIFICATES, 
[The names are arranged in order of mertt.) 
1 EF, Wiys, The Uplands, Se!ly Hill, Birmingham. 
J. F. Mernay, St. Fillans-by-Crieff, Perthshire. 
3 WALTER THONLESS, Cathedral Close, Norwich. 
‘Antuer R. GoucH, 98, Hampton Road, 
5 Jony L. Dennis, 24, Swarthmore Terrace, South 
Stockton. 
6 Hveu C. Taytor, Bhowani, St. Stephen's Roa, 
Hounslo’ 
A. Fonnest, 14, Market Street, Pontypridd. 
8 Nicuot. ELLioTt, Sonth Sea Cottage, Coldstream. 
Joun Bowyer, 3,Cawden Hill Road, Upper Ner- 
wood, 8.E. 
ALFREn Scott, 41, Broadway, Stratford, F. 
Cecm. MicHELatone, Broadstone House, Dartmouth 
HERBERT SANDOR, 2, The Limes, Hornyold Roa:t, 
Malvern. 
13 F, Fexwiex, 37, Northumberland Street, Newcastle~ 
on-Tyne. 
J.P. Irs: 
Bristol. 
Gron 


ws, Hazlamere, St. Jolin's Road, Clifton, 


MERY, 142, Charch Road, Hove, Brighton. 


16 H. H. Prise, Discount Villa, 16, Ladypool Ree-., 
SparkLroo! 


Birmingham. 

9, Prior's Terrace, Tynemouth. 

PR, Myrtle Bank, Prestwich, 

“rswestry. 

L. B. Beard, Picton, Clevedon, Somerset. 

W. T. Cuirrr, Marine Villa, Castleford, Yorks, 

J. & ALMENT, 47, Carysfort Avenue, Blackroci. 
Dublin. 


. 44, Christchurch Road, Streaths:: 


G. W. Jexxrss, 17, Land Street, Croydon. 

L. Tuomas, 130, Englefield Road, Canonbury, x. 

Hen C. Tarion (Address wanted). 

L. Pricz, Cambria, Solsbro' Road, Chelston, Tor- 

ua 

GP. Waters, Marlborough House, Lower Adu < 
‘combe Road, Croydon, Surrey. 

H. Lxvicx, 76, Hampton Road, Birchfields, Lir- 
mingham. 

Percy A. Raiwen, Wolsey Gate, Ipswich. 

W. Hann: Moss Road, Urmston, 

32 A. 0. Jovy Church Street, Ellesmere, Salop. 

Larpien, 40, Northumberland Street, Newcastle: 
Tyne. 

c. W. ‘A. Rossen, Landscore, Weston-saper-Mare. 


name in 
age, entitle. 
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MARCH. 


I,—In Poultry-Run, Pigeon-Loft, 
Rabbitry, Caviary, otc. 


By Gorpon Stasuzs, o.p., R.N. 


Tne Poct.tny-Rcx.— The weather has been what 
eamen call “a sneezer.” Yet it is to be hoped that 
luring even the wildest weather some of our boy hen- 
vives have managed to get an egg or two for the 
‘reakfast table. I know egga have been scarce because 
v have been dear, and T've had to buy. New laid, 
«1 you, not “fresh laid,” “ Irish,” nor “ French,” and 
price hax been going up, up, up, the number for a 

iHng down, down, down, Mona, a young New- 
‘uiland of mine, need to carry the eggs home in a 
iket. Eight a shilling, seven, six, five, four! That 
4s the minimum. But I began to think—and so did 
‘ona—that by-and-by we would have to give that 
cengrocer the shilling and not get any eggs at all. 
‘ell, now Spring is coming, with buds and binis 
‘1 blooming flowers—amd sitting hens. I hope 
sere are chickens as well. When a Dorking, for 
‘stance, means business, it won't be a shower of 
‘ow that will scare, nor a high wind and wer of 
timney-pots either ; on!y mind this, she must have a 
tiet nhase wherein to brood, plenty of hard food and 
fr water, a dust bath, and iene Don't expect the 
eature to thrive in a dark cellar. Grass itself grows 
rite down there, and s0 would the poor hen's lungs 
dliver, There will be many cold Gy even in this 
auth; so mind, feed chicks well and give warm food. 
watt's chicken food is worth a deal. But good oat- 
val, dragglel with milk, is very excellent. Feed 
rly and late. Tet all fowls now have plenty of 
ercise and green stuff. Keep eversthing clean” A 


hen hates a dirty nesting box, for instance. People 
often wonder why their fowls lay away at the foot of 
hedgerows or in hay stacks, tt is as often as not 
| hecanse the fowl-house is filthy. Get coops ready for 

chickens, and in fine weather put the hen on the grass, 
Make your own coops, 


THE PIGEON-LorT.—Well, T suppose you know hy 
this time the plan usually adopted ‘or mating pigeons. 
It {ts simple enough. You procure the cock and hen, 
of good stock and sound health, and place them near 
each other in pens, They will become acquainted in a 
few days’ time. Some boys—I know this for a fact 
have tried to mate two hens, bat the result was not a 
bumper success. Be sure then that the ecx {x all right. 
Only a breeder can tell you this, Give the best food 
you can get for money. Clean wholesome seeds, not 
too old, Read back Doings for pigeon food. Fill the 
hoppers overnight. If you starve a pigeon for even a 
few hours at this season, grief is sure to come, Let me 
warn you again against the sin —it is nothing sho.t of 
it—of overcrowding the loft. Keep everything about 
the loft sweet and clean and dry, and light and airy 
Salt cat must not be forgotten. 


THE AViARY.—Well, the mating month is with us 
once again. Have you birds to mate? Remember 
they must be young and healthy, and well up in 
Properties, The rule for matching—I dou't mean 
mating—may be briefly stated as follows: Let the 
cock be, if anything, the more characteristic of the 
pair: if the hen has any point weak, let the cock be 


" 


strong in that, and vice rered ; though, of course, botlt 
should be as close to the standard of perfection us 
ible. Well, having chosen your binls, keen them 


| An separate rooms til] about the middle or, better, last 


quarter of the month. Meanwhile. ect your breeding 
cage down from the garret, and wash with boiling 
water and carbolic soap. Get a little eau-de-cologne 
from your chemist with one grain of corrosive sul- 
Iimate to the ounce in it, and after you have thoroughly 
scoured and sun-dried the cage, go over the cracks 
with this Sun-dry it again, and finish off by neing a 
little Saritas Fluid all over. Mate as described in 
pigeon-loft. Use the German breeding cage. Give 
bread-cremb and egg food, a spoonful a day for each 
bird, and the usual eceds, with grecu food, sand, and 
fresh soft filtered water. 


Tar RABBITRY AND CaVIARY.—I am always pitching 
into my rabbit boys. I don't know why, unless it is 
from knowing that the bunny is the most neglected pet 
a boy has. The rule with rabbit-keeping lads, is to feed 
just when they think of it, to bed seldom, to leave roots 
and greens kicking about all over the ship, tokeep their 
bunnies in dirty, vile-sme ling, leaky hutehes, and never 
let them out for a run or a blink of sunshine. Now 
boys who use their rabbits thus ought to be kept for a 
week in a soda tub and fed on chitling> through bars in 
front, as bears are, Fact! Guinen-pig boys are just a 
Uttle better. Not very much. Did it ever strike you, 
my lads, that it is most inluman, most cruel, to kecp 
either a rabbit or cavy in a cage or Iitch, aud vever let 
it out to stretch its legs and gambol in the light and 
sunshine? Nov, this is a good time to hegin going in 
for rabbits, but before you buy any, ect a nice con- 
venfent place to keep them in. It must have lots of 
light. and be dry and free from draught«. The hutches 
should be as large as possible, off the ground, but not a 
mile up in the air, as this necessitates catching the 
bunnies when you want them to have a ran. Buy only 
good, healtay, full-eyed, happy-looking tinier, and seo 
that their skins are clean ; look well to ‘ks and ears. 
The buck should be about twelve montis old, the doe 
about eight. They goin kindle thirty cays or there- 
abouts; the young are born naked; the tuck must be 
taken away, and the young not interfered with, except 
to peep in the second day to remove a dead one. The 
doe must be extra well fed when in kindle; and while 
suckling, have warm mashes of bread, meal, potatoes, 
bran,ete. In abont a fortnight’s time the young rabbits 
w.l] be ready to come down to breakfast. 


Tux Kexxei. The muzzle has been abolished —for 
a time—in London. If doggies were cocks, wouldn't 
doggies crow! But I greatly fear I caunot advise you 
to barn the muzzle—it will be wanted again. Mean- 
while give your pet plenty of grooming and exerciee, 
and feed not only well, but with regularity. 


OUR GARDRss.—I devoted quite a long piece to thin 
subject last month. Read it. please. Aud goon getting 
in the seeda, all sorts, Sow where there is plenty of 
sunshine. Mind thia: vegetables will not do well near 

ges or under trees, Prune trecs and bushes now. 
Trim walks and borders, and root up weeds wherever 
seen. Sow spring flowers where they are to grow. 
Give manure, and cover ver with glase. Broken pleces, 
raised on sides of earth, kulp to give seedlings @ fair 
start. 


II.— Entomology. 
By tHe Rev. THEopore Woop, F.£.8. 


Ip the weather be even tolerably propitious, the 
lepidopterist may fairly expect to do rome profitable 
work before the end of March. In the caily part of the 
month, Npssia hiszpidaria should be looked for upon onk 
trunks. It isa local insect, but may Le met with in 
several localities ncar London, Richmond Park being 
perhaps the most productive. Amphidasis prodiv- 
maria, which is a kind of dark “pepper-aud-salt” 
moth, also appears on the wing, and is fond 0: visiting 
street lamps after dark. Cymatophora Mucicornis—a 
special pet of mine—may generally be found among 
birches, At West Wickham Wood I once took nearly 
a hundred specimens in a little over an hour, as they 
were drying their wings after emerging from the pupa. 
The same locality is famous for the rare Birch Promi- 
nent (Notodonta carmrlita), which has «ften occurred 
on the fence surrounding Addington Park. Look out 
on pine trunks for the exquisite Pine Beauty (Trachea 
pintperda). But its hues are so exactiy those of a piece 
of newly-broken bark that, without very great care, you 
will certainly overlook it. 

By about the third week in March the sallows ought 
to be blossoming ; and then, cn any n:i!d evening, you 
can fill your boxes with the Tentoanpa. The’ best 
plan, where the position of the busl:ef allows, 1s to 
spread a good-sized sheet beneath, and then shake 
themn gently over it. The halfintoxtcated mothe come 
tumbling heavily down, and lie for a minute or two, 
pretending to be dead, co that you can ply the pill-box 
without difficulty, So attractive are the catkins, that 
I have seen as many asa couple of liindred moths on 
the sheet at once; aud hard work it was to overhaul 
them. 

Where sallows do not grow, you may begin’ work 
with the treacle-pot ; but moths will uot come freely 
to the artificial bait when they can find the natural. 
Teenioeampa instabilis will probably puzzle you a good 
deal. It is very common, and exceedin; ly variable, 
and you will have to take quite a number of specimers 
in order to obtain a representative series, Look out for 
the “ plums,” 7, populeti, 7, leucographa, and T. opima. 
They areal local, but somctimes fairly plentiful where 
they ocetir. Such hibernated insects as the two Chest~ 
nuts and Scopeloszoma satellitia will turn up in numbers, 
Bat in almort every case they will be terribly the worse 
for wear, and, unless you happen to be badly in want of 
specimens, you will-do well to passithem by. 
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Beetles begin to appear with the first warm and 
sunny days of March. The curious oil beetles (Mele) 
may be found crawling on grassy banks. These are 
troublesome creatures to set, as they have to be stuffed 
with cotton wool But the operation is not a difficult 
one, if a pairof fine scissors and a strong hooked needle 
are forthcoming. Slit the lower surface of the abdomen, 
and, in inserting the cotton wool, be very careful to 
preserve the contour of the body, 

If you hay to live near the sea-side, search the 
shore well. ally along the foot of the cliffs, and 
under half-decayed sea-weed, beetles may be found in 
myriads, and one is often quite embarrassed by their 
numbers. Damp, sandy places near the shore, too, are 
usually very productive, and an hour's work at these 
will often furnish the collector with more specimens 
than he can manage to set in a week. 


Correspondence. 


SQurReris axp WacTams (L. M.).—1. You may keep 
‘a aquirrel out of doors in well-protected cage only in 
fine weather during winter. In the wild state it is 
different, squirrels take so muc': exercise. 2, Food : 
various, German paste, seeds, insects, ants’ eggs, and 
@ little bruised hemp-seud. 


Bwass (New Zealand).—You do not feed them half 
enough, nor do they have range enough to find food 
for themselves. 


Toxaur Wuire (L. A. L.).—Indigestion. More exer- 
else, bath, etc, and a rhubarb pill every second 
night, 


BuTrxRF.y.—Your insects’ eggs are not well enough 
drawn and coloured for us to identify them all. Only 
a very acourate figure indeed is of any real use. Of 
the lepidoptera, No. 1 is the Common Blue butterfly 
(Lyceena Aleris or Icarus); No. 2 ia either a female 
of the same, or a Brown Argus (L. Agrestis), we can- 
not say which; No. 3isa Large Yellow Underwing 
(Triphena pronuba); No. 4 looks like Melanippe 
montanata, the Silvergreund Oarpet; No. & is the 
Oommon Shell moth (Camptogramma bilineata); 
No. 6 is unrecognisatie; and No.7 is the V moth 
(Halia wararia), On the drawings of the eggs we 
cannot pretend to pronounce. No. 6 looks like that 
of the common sparrow. 


Frying Macuise (B. H. Parsons).—You should have 
read the instructions more carefully before attempt- 
ing to make the machine. Why did you not cut off 
the heads of the screws as directed? From your 
description you seem to Lave scrowed the flyer to the 
reel, which would naturally prevent it ascending ! 


Inpuctioy Oot (0. W. D.).—1. It {is rather hard to 
see why, if the coil works at all, it should not go on 
working. The screw being loose may have eome- 
thing to do with it, as, if it shifts only slightly, it 

‘be too far for the armature to be attracted to 
the core. You had better make it work tightly ; 
there is no reason why the bottom of the gas glo! 

“ should not answer. The join in the wire would not 
signify if you joined it well, and covered it over 
again. The real fault is probably owing to not 
having used platinum foil on the armature, as the 
wire must be very thin, and not allow of any move- 
ment of the screw without the platinum point getting 
over the edge. Try a piece of foil bent round the 
armature temporarily for an experiment. If it works 
better you can solder it on. Cf course you are sure 
that the battery is working properly ?” 2. Depends 
on the voltage of the lamp. If only 4} volts, three 
ceils, as described in the article “Klectria Lamps,” 
would work it. 


Tonmme So.vuTion (Canadian Reader).—l. The best 
practical toning formula ia the acctate of soda. Use 
3 grains of chloride of gold, 60 grains of acetate of 
soda, and 10 ounces of water; leave till next day. 
Put the dish, with the prints and the toning solution. 
into another larger one of hot water. They should 
tone in few minutes to a deep purple or brown. 
Throw the bath away after toning a sheet and a 
half ; it will only waste your gold to add more to It, 
and it is just as little trouble to make it fresh each 

‘with ptactically a certainty of success, 9 The 
sensitising solution is simply a solution of nitrate of 
silver, the strength of which varies according to the 
albuminised paper employed. The maker from whom 
you get the paper will tell you what strength will 
mit it. Asa rule the strength is 60 grains nitrate 
of silver to each ounce of solution, It must be made 
with distilled water. 


Loup os Neck (J. A.).—Yes; it will stop you from 
entering elther service if it is a glandular swelling. 


Taming HepGrnoes (Prickles).—Only by kindness 
and good food, porridge and milk and anything in 
the insect way they can pick up. 

‘TRAINING BEFORE JOINING a CLUB (Arnold).—You are 
right to think of this, Take three weeks’ hard 
walking exercise; begin with a mile, and increase to 
seven or eight with now and then a spurt of running, 
and live temperately in every way. : 

Fow. Ren (E. A. R.).—Too long to answer here. We 


may be giving a paper or two on Fow!s soon ; mean- 
time, refer to back vols. i 


TamixG Piarons (Phillis).—Feed them first a little 
way off, then nearer and nearer, and then from a 
basket in your hand, finally from your shoulder, 


“ ANOTHER ConveRT For Dr. GoRDON STABLES” 
(Plodder).—Well, we are glad you are. Btick to the 


bath and exercise. Never t! | far less act it, 
and you will sleep better and up a big, strong, 
happy man. Pad 


Rep Nosk axD FLUSHING (Old Reader).—Your em- 
Ployment is rather close. Keep your windows open. 
ive as well as possible. Your trouble comes froma 
somewhat weak heart, which time and exercise alone 
oan strengthen. 


Doc's EYE 8CRATCHED BY A OaT (Gladys).—It is too 
late now, we fear. The dog must be elther better or 
blind. But hot fomentations was the correct treat- 
ment, and rest in a dark apartment. 


Razsrr Manor (H. E. W.).—Filth and damp are the 
cause of barencas round eyes. Give clean butch, and 
clean bedding. Uso zinc ointment round eyes. 


NxRvovsty Iut (Penitent).—Glad you are penitent. 
We trust intime. Obey all tho laws of health Be 
out of doors all you can. Read good books. Keep 
good company. For medicine, a teaspoonful of 
Fellows’ Syrup twice a day iu water after meals. 
‘Avoid quacks and keep your thoughts pure. Take a 
cold bath every morning with a handful of sea-salt 
in it dissolved overnight. 


Gutnga-Pias IN WINTER (Piggie).—Take the hutch fn- 
doors. They are hardy, but frost may kill them in a 
night. 

Bow Less, etc. (Hare and Others).—1. Only a surgeon 
can treat bow legs. You caunot do so yourself. 
2, Indigestion. 3. Any cause for your bad dreams? 
If 20, remove it,as you value your future welfare. 
Read answer to Nervously IL. 


Gursra-Pics (A. 8. T.).—Leave the daddy with the 
mother. He will attend to the young. Feed extra 
well now. 


Soap, ETc. (Xeres).—1. Sanitas, Pumiline, and Pearse’ 
are’best. 2. Fide any book on botany. ’ 8. Indiges 
ion. 


EMBROCATION AFTER RUNNING (Greenock).—It really 
ien't needed, but you might take a bath and then rub 
with roae-soented olive oil. 

Kegrier’s- Extract oF MALT FOR NERVOUSNESS 
(Despair).—Yes ; but read answer to Nervously IL 
Don't despair. 

Tax Hain (Old Reader).—We don't believe in washing 
it too much, Geta moderately hard brush and use 
it twice a day. This stimulates the roots. 


B.O.P. Exrnas (Major).—It is not intended that the 
Summer and Christmas numbers should be bound up 
fn the cases supplied by ua. They are all out of print 
Within a few days of publication. We might avoid 
this, of course, by printing more, but-we do not care 
to do so. We might ‘print too many, and we would 
rather not. 


Ivgynor—l. Try Langbridge's “What to read at 
ntertainments.” 2. Boys are not all alike. Bome 
are much younger than others for their age, and with 
such their voices change later. Ina few cases 
is no change at all. 8 Of Scott's Poetical Works 
there is a vice edition at 8s. 6d.  Pablished by F. 
Warne & Co, It is called the Lansdowne. For the 
prose works you had better write for a price list to 
A. & O. Black, Edinburgh. 


AvotstTvs.—l. In no modern gymnasium do dumb- 
bells now exceed two pounds in weight. The preeent 
dumb-bell exercise is not adapted for heavy things. 
If you want weight you must get clubs. 2. See our 
table of height, weight, and measurement ; we can- 
not give the figures for every individual who chooses 
to write to us. 3. The best exercises for developizg 
the arms and chest are dumb-bell exercises ; aod tie 
best treatise on the subject as yet is the one reprinted 
in our “ Indoor Games." 


S, Harsx.—The county of London J- ‘uerely @ county 
for administrative purposes It ...s nothing what. 
ever to do with the geographica. aivisions, and your 
school books remain correct. 


W. P. Laton.—You will find all about it in Franklin 
Fox's “ How to send a Boy to Bea,” price la, pub 
lished by F. Warne & Oo., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 
We get half-n-dozen letters a day on the same subject, 
and, if we were to notice them, would have to keepaa 
answer always in type. 


A SIGN OF SPRINGTIDE, 
“If you can swallow that, you can swallow anything |"" 


No. 634.—Vol. XIII. SATURDAY, MARCH 7, 1891. 


A Cromwellian Soldier.—(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by F. OsLVERT.) 


THE COCK HOUSE 
aT 


FELLSGARTH. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL 
STORY. 


By Tatzot Barnes REeEp, 


Author of * My Friend Smith,” 
“ Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,” 
“Sir Ludar," ete. 


CHAPTER IX.—CARRIED NEM. 
CON. 


ii must not be supposed that 

in the midst of the excite- 
ment of school politics the intel- 
lectual side of the Fellegarth 
juniors’ life was being quite 
neglected. 

On the contrary, they com- 
plained that so far from being 
neglected it was rather over- 
done. 

The Classic juniors, for in- 
stance, suffered many things at 
the hands of the cheerful Mr. 
Stratton, who really worked 
hard to instil into their opening 
minds some rudiments of those 
studies from which their side 
took its name. He took pains 
to explain not only when a 
thing was wrong,. but why; and, 
unlike some of his calling, -he 
devoted his chief attention to 
his most backward boys. This 
was his great offence in the 
eyes of D'Arcy and Wally and 
some of their fraternity, because 
under the arrangement they 
came in for the special attention 
alluded to. ‘ 

“That kid,’ said Wally, one 
day, sotto voce, as class was 
proceeding, “has no more idea 
of teaching than my hat. We 
don’t get a chance to do things 
ourselves, with him always mess 
ing about and looking over. It's 
rude to look over. I mean to 
mark my exercise private in 
future.” 
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“The thing is,” said D'Arcy, “if he'd 
anything original to say it wouldn’t mat- 
ter so. But he’s always talking the same 
old rot about roots. What's the use of a 
root, I should like to know, if you can’t 
bury it? Eh, kid?” 

Fisher 11, to whom the question was 
addressed, did not know, and remarked 
that they didn’t teach Latin here the 
same way as when he learned from a ; 
governess at home. 

He regretted this admission almost as 
soon as he had made it. For. Wally and 
D'Arcy immediately got paper and began 
to draw fancy portraits of Fisher mlearn- | 
ing Latin under the old régime. The | 
point of these illustrations was not so 
much in the figures as in the conversation. | 


The figures were more or less unlike the 
originals; at least, Fisher 1 declared that 
the three isosceles triangles piled by Wally ; 
one on the top of the other were not a 
bit like his governess; while the plum 
pudding on two sticks, with a little pud- 
ding above for a head which emitted four , 
huge tears, the size of an orange, from | 


ing their talk became before the task was 
half over! 

He sat in that room nearly three hours 
by the clock, groaning over his task, and 
when at last he went in search of Mr. 
Stratton with the original and thirty 
copies in his hand, he felt as limp and 
flabby, bodily and mentally, as he had ever 
done in his life. 

Mr. Stratton, who was having tea in his 
own room, examined each picture in turn, 
and rejected two as not fair copies of the 
original. 

“Do these two again—here,” said he. 


Wally meekly obeyed. He had not a . 


kick left in him. 

“ That’s better,” said the young master 
when they were done. 
and have some tea.” 

It was a solemn meal. Mr. Stratton 
went quietly on with his meal, looking up 
now and then to see that his guest was 
supplied with bread and butter and cake 
and biscuits. 
He felt sore against the master, but he 


“ Now sit down - 


preliminary speech, “ you kids are not sent 
up here to waste your time. No more's 
D'Arcy.” 

“How do you know what I was sent 
up here for?” said D'Arcy. ‘ It wasn't to 
hear your jaw.”” 

“Shut up. I've just been having tea 
with Stratton, and we were talking about 
you chaps, him and I—I mean he and me.” 

“You didn’t get on to English gram- 
mar, did you, while you were about it?” 
asked Ashby. 

“No. Look here, you chaps, no larks. 
It would be rather a spree if we put our 
back intoitthisterm, wouldn’t it ?—beastly 
sell, you know, for the others ; and rather 
civilto Stratton too, for asking us to tea.” 

This last argument was more impres- 


| sive than the first; and the company said 


Wally was equally silent. ; 


liked his cake—and the tea was “ tip-top.” | 


The ceremony came to an end about 
the same time as the cake, and then Mr. 
Stratton said, pointing to the papers, 

“You can put them in the fire now, 
Wheatfield.” 

Wally obeyed with grim satisfaction. 

“Thanks. You can go now. You 


must come another day and bring your | 


friends. Good-bye,” and he shook hands. 

“I wonder if the chap’s all there,” said 
Wally to himself as he limped over to his 
quarters. “He forgot to jaw me. 
Wonder if I ought to have reminded him? 
Wonder who he gets his cake from? I 
wouldn't care for many more impots like 
that. It was pretty civil of him asking 
me to tea, when you come to think of it. 
Not sure I sha'n’t back him up a bit this 
half, and make the chaps do so too. 
Wonder if he meant all four of us to 
come to tea? One cake wouldn't go round. 
Besides, there’s no saying how that young 


, cad Fisher m would behave.” 
This little episode was not without its | 


either eye, he regarded as a simple libel 
on himself. In one sense the likenesses | 


were speaking—that is, a gibbous balloon 
proceeded from the mouth of each figure, - 
wherein the following dialogue was indi- 

cated. “ Governess.—' Naughty little | 
Tommy-wommy, didn’t know his Latin. | 
Tommy must have a smack when he goes ‘ 
bye-bye.’ Tommy.—‘ Booh, hoo, how ; 
now, yow, wow, oh my. I'll tell my ma!’” 

“ Bring up that paper, Wheatfield,” said 
Mr. Stratton. 

Wally made a wild grab at Ashby’s 
exercise, and was proceeding to take it up | 
when the master stopped him. 

“ Not that ; the other, Wheatfield. Bring 
it immediately.” 

Whereupon Wally with shame had to | 
rejoice Ashby’s heart by restoring his | 
exercise, and take up in its place the | 
fancy portrait. 

Mr. Stratton gazed attentively and 
critically at this work of art. | 
“Not at all well done, Wheatfield,” 
said he. “Sit down at my table here and 
draw me thirty copies of it before you 

leave this room. Next boy, go on.” 

Wally confessed, in later life, that of all 
the impositions he had had in the course 
of his chequered career, none had been 
more abommable and wearisome than | 
this. Oh, how he got to detest that | 
governess and her ward, and how sicken- | 


: a new leaf by himeelf. 
he was going to “ back up”’ Stratton, the | 


effect on all the occupants of Wally’s 


‘ study. For that young gentleman had 


not the slightest intention of turning over , 


No, bother it; if 


other fellows would have to back up too. 
His one grief was that the stock of im- 

positions stored up by the industry of the 

two new boys would not be likely to be 


! wanted now, which would be wicked 
; Waste. 


D'Arcy had already occasionally 
drawn on them, and one day nearly 
spoiled the whole arrangement by taking 
up to Mr. Wakefield fifty lines of Virgil 
precisely five minutes after they had been 
awarded. Fortunately, however, his hands 
were exceedingly grimy at the time, sothat 
Mr. Wakefield sent him back for ablutions 
before he would communicate with him. 
And in the interval he fortunately disco- 
vered his error, and instead of taking up 
the imposition with his clean hands, he 
delighted the master with a knotty in- 
quiry as to one of the active tenses of the 
Latin verb “ To be.” 

However, there was no saying when the 
impositions might not come in useful, and 
meanwhile Ashby and Fisher tm were 
taken off the job and ordered to sit-up 
hard with their work for Stratton. 

“You know,” said Wally, propounding 


his scheme of moral reform in a little « 


they supposed they might. 

“ All right—of course we may have to 
shut off a lark or two, but unless we 
stick—— Hullo, I say, look at those 
Modern chaps down there punting a football 
on our side of the path! Cheek! Why, 
it’s Cash and my young brother. I say, 
let’s go and drive them off, you fellows.” 

So the four descended, and a brisk 
scrimmage ensued which resulted in the 
complete rout of the invaders and the 
capture of their football. 

With which tremendous prize the vic- 
torious army returned to quarters and con- 
tinued their discussion on moral reform. 

“Yes, as I was saying, we shall have to 
stick to it a bit. But young Stratton'll 
mnake it worth our while, I fancy.” 

This hidden allusion to the tea and 
cakes completed the speaker’s argument, 
and the party forthwith sat down with 
one ink-pot among them for preparation. 

As it happened, the preparation for the 
day was an English essay on “ Your 
favourite Animal,” with special attention 
to the spelling and the stops. 

It was always a sore point with the 
Clessic juniors to be set an English 
lesson. They could understand being 
taught Latin, but they considered they 
ought to be exempt from writing and 
spelling their own language. It wasn't 
Classics, and they didn’t like it, and ther 
oughtn’t to be let in for it. However, it 
was no use growling; and as the subject. 
(apart from the spelling and points) wasa. 
congenial one, it seemed a fair opening 
for the commencement of their reformed 


career. 
“Look here,” said Wally, “don't. 
let's all have the same beast. I’m going 


to have a dog.” 

“Oh, I wanted a dog,” said Fisher n. 

“Can't; he’s bagged. Have a cat?” 

“No, I don’t like cats—can’t I write 
about a dog too ?” 

“That would be rot. Haven't you got 
the whole of Noah's Ark to pick from- 
lions, tigers, ants, hippopotamuses, cobra 
de capellos?” 

“How much?" asked D'Arcy. 
they good to eat?” 

“Uncommon good. 
cobra de capellos ? "’ 

“All right,” said D'Arcy; “I don't. 
mind.” 

“T shall take pigs,” said Ashby. 

“There you are,” said Wally ; ‘there's 


“Are 
Will you take 


lots left. You have cows, kid——” 
“No—if you won't let me have the 
dog——” 


* Dog inthe Wheatfield. Joke !—laugls 
you chaps,” interjected D'Arcy. 
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“T shall have rabbits,”’ said Fisher 11. 
“Good old rabbits! Did you ever keep 
ny? What were their names?” said 
Vally. 

“Don't you know?’ said Ashby, 
olemnly. “One wascalled ‘How,’ and the 
ther * Now,’ weren't they, Fisher 11?” 

Whereupon there was mirth at the 
xpense of Fisher 11. 

Silence having been procured, D'Arcy 
egan to write. 

“*Cobbrer de Capillars is my favrite—’ 
Vhat is it? Bird, beast, or fish, Wally ?” 

“ Shut up; bird, of course.” 

“« Bird,’ continued the essayist. ‘It was 
o Nore’s arck and is good eating ’—that's 
ll I know about it. Tell us something 
nore, Wally, there’s a good chap.” 

“Oh, bother. Don’t go disturbing, it 
poils everything.” 

“* The cobberer oart not to be disterbd 
or it spoyls everything—it spoyls your 
lose and ’—wire in, Wally, what else does 
tdo? You might tell a chap.” 

“What I'll do to you, you cad, and 
hat’s pull your nose if you don't shut up,” 
etorted Wally, who was busy over his 
wn theme. 

“* and puls yore knows if yore a cad, 
nddon’t shut up.’ There, bother it, that 
ught to do—twelve lines. Good enough 
or him.” 

“ Stuck in the stops 2?" asked Ashby. 

“No; by the way—glad you reminded 
ie suppose about every four words, 

1 al 

“ Something about that," said Ashby. 

So D'Arcy sprinkled a few stops ju- 
iciously through his copy, and having 
one so began to upbraid his partners for 
heir slowness. 

Some time was lost in suppressing him, 
ut he was eventually disposed of under 
he bath, which was turned upside down to 
ccommodate him and sat upon by the 
ther three, who were thus able to con- 
inue their work in peace. 

Ashby was done first. He had a con- 
enial subject and wrote con amore. 

«¢T shall now say something about the 
ig which is my favourite annimal-—The 
ig is s quadruped—Sometimes he is 
aale in which case he is called a hog. 
‘ometimes he is female in which caso he 
s called a sow. Pigs were rings in their 
oses and are fond of apple-peal. Their 
oung are called litter and are very un- 
dy in their habbits. Pig’s cheek is nice 
> eat and pork in season is atreat.’ (The 
‘riter was very proud of this little out- 
reak of poetry.) 

‘It is preferrablest roast with sage and 
pple sauce. I hope I have now de- 
tribe] the pig and told you why he is 
iy favourite.’ 

Fisher 1, on the uncongenial topic of 
1e rabbit, found composition difficult and 
unctuation impossible. 

+*T like rabbits next best to dogs which 
Vally has taken mine were black and 

hite one was one and the other the other 
1e white one died first of snuttles he had 
»bears the other had the same pequli- 
rity and was swoped for 2 white mice 
‘ho eskaped the first night owing to the 
ze of the bars there is a kind of rabbit 
alled welsh rabbit that my father is fond 
fhe says it goes best on toast but I gave 
i1ine oats and bran it is a mistake for 
vuys to keep rabbits because first they give 
1em too much and burst them and then 


aey give them too little and starve them | 


which is not wright and makes the rabbit 
skinny to eat if a boy feeds rabbits well 
he can get his mother to give him half-a- 
crown a peace to make pies of them which 
is very agreable so I therefore on this 
account consider rabbits favourites.’ ” 

Before this conclusion had been reached, 
Wally, with a complacent smile, had laid 
down his pen, flattering himself he had 
made a real good thing of the dog. He 
scorned commonplace language, and 
mindful of the eloquent periods of certain 
newspapers of his acquaintance had “ let 
out” considerably on his favourite theme, 
which, if the spelling and punctuation had 
been as good as the language, would have 
been a fine performance. 

“The dog is the sublymest, gift Of 
beficient nature to the zografical 
Speeches, He has been the Confidenshul 
playmate of; man since before the crea- 
tion. he Is compounded of the most 
plezing trays and Generaly ansers to the 
endeering name of carlo? if you put his 
noes at the extremity of a rat-Hole he: 
will continue their ad libbitums till he has, 
his man; In Barberous lands there is an 
exorable law ordayning muscles but It 
can be invaded by a little desepshun and 
sang frore, as one side of the streat is not 
unfrequentedly Outside the rools so! that 
if you take him that side the politician 
cannot Run him in which is the wulgar 
for lagging him for not [waring Mussles I 
have] ockusionaly done bobys this Way my- 
self so that I am convinzed of my voracity. 
the lesson we learn from this is that dogs 
should be treeted kindly and not Injected 
to unkind tretemant there? was Ice a 
dog with the pattrynamic of dognes who 
lived in a tub but; tubs are not helthy 
kenels because, they Roal when you dont 
stick brix under, which teechus to be kind 
“to our” fello animals and pleze Our 
masters—I will. Only include by adding 
that dogs like-cake ? which Shoes how 
like they are to boys who: have kind 
masters that they strive to pleas in evvery 
way in Their incapacity as the righter of 
this esay strives ever to endevor.’ ” 

“That ought to fetch him,” said the 
delighted author, as he dotted his last “ i,” 
and released D'Arcy from under the 
bath. “ Now I vote we stow it, and——”” 

Here there was a loud knock at the 
door and @ senior’s voice calling, ‘‘ Open 
the door, you youngsters.” 

The intruder‘was Dangle, at sight of 
whom the backs of our four heroes went up. 

“What do you young cads mean by 
bagging one of our balls?” said the 
Modern senior. ‘ Give it me directly.” 

“Tt doesn’t belong to you,” eaid 
Wally ; “ it’s my young brother's.” 

“Do you hear ?—-give it to me,” said 
Dangle. 

“He can fetch it if he wants it. 
You're not our prefect,” retorted Wally. 

None of the four were more astounded 
than Wally himself at the audacity of this 
speech. It must have been due to the 
exhilarating effect of his tea and essay 
combined. 

Dangle was evidently unprepared for de- 
fiance of this sort and became threatening. 

“If you don’t give me that ball at once, 
I'll give the lot of you the best hiding 
you ever had in your lives.” 

“Try it. We’re not going to give up the 
ball. There! If Percy wants it, the sneak, 
let him come for it. Back up, you chaps." 

In a tussle between one big boy and 


four small ones, the odds are usually in 
favour of the former, but Dangle on the 
present occasion did not find his task 
quite as easy as he expected. The 
juniors defended themselves with great’ 
tenacity, and although the senior’s blows 
came home pretty hard, he could only 
deal with them one at a time. It got to 
be a little humiliating to discover that 
he would have to fight hard to gain his 
end, and his temper evaporated rapidly. 

Seizing his opportunity, when Fisher 1, 
who had been fighting perhaps the least 
steadily of the four—yet doggedly enough 
—was within reach, he struck out at him 
wildly, determined to get him disposed ef 
first. It was a cruel blow even for a 
fellow in Dangle’s plight. The small boy 
recoiled half stunned, and uttered a yell 
which for an instant startled the bully. 

Before Dangle had time to recover, the 
three survivors were upon him tooth nd 
nail; at the same moment the door 
opened again, and Rollitt, of all persons, 
stood in the room. 

He took in the situation at a glance— 
the big boy white with rage, his three 
assailants with heads down and lips tight, 
pounding away, and Fisher 1 leaning 
against the wall with his handkerchief to 
his face. 

“Stop!” said he in a voice which sus- 
pended hostilities at once. Then turning 
to Dangle he said— 

“ Get out.” 

Dangle glared defiantly, and remained 
where he was, whereupon Rollitt, without 
another word, lifted him in his arms like 
a child, and slinging him across his 
shoulders marched forth. 

Wakefield’s boys were just trooping up 
the staircase from the fields, and at this 
strange apparition stood still and made 
alane for it to pass. Dangle’s struggles 
were futile. The giant, if he was aware 
of them, heeded them no more than the 
kicking of a kitten, and proceeded delibe- 
rately down the stairs, past everybody, 
juniors, middle boys, prefects and all, and 
walked with his burden out at the door. 
There every one expected the scene would 
end. 

But no. He walked on sedately across. 
the green, indifferent as to who saw him 
or what they said, until he came to the 
door of Forder’s house, where he entered. 
Up the stairs he stumped amid gaping 
juniors and menacing middle boys till he 
reached his captive’s study; where with- 
out ceremony he deposited him, and, not. 
vouchsafing a word, turned on his heel. 

Strangely enough, no one had the pre- 
sence of mind to challenge him or demand 
reparation for the insult to their house. 
He neither dawdled nor hurried. 

At the door a bodyguard of Classics 
had assembled to meet him and escort him 
back. But he had no need of their ser- 
vices. He made his way through them as 
coolly as if he was coming from class; and 
utterly indifferent to the rising clamour 
and shouts behind him—for the Moderns 
had by this time recovered breath enough 
to use their tongues—reached Wakefield's, 
where without a word to any one he pro- 
ceeded to his own study and shut himselt 
in to continue the scientific experiments 
which had only been interrupted a few 
minutes before by the sudden ery of dis- 
tress from the one boy in Fellagarth to 
whom he owed the least obligation. 

(To be continved.) 
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INAUGURATING A BLACKBOARD. 


By Paun Buakg, 


Author of “School and the World," “ The Cairn on Carn Brae,” etc. 


‘HEN Toller, on entering the class-room 
after breakfast, discovered that a 
brand new blackboard had taken the place 
of the old one in Class-room No. IV., he 
hastened to communicate the fact to Mackin- 
tosh and Bate, his chief chums. All three 
belonged to the same class; not from any 
choice of their own, but because their re- 
spective want of attainments was about equal. 
It really was quite time that the old black- 
board disappeared ; it was only fit for firewood. 
The Rev. Hugh Hewitt, B.A., who was the 
master of Class-room IV., was not sparing in 
his use of materials, and not an hour passed 
but the blackboard was brought into re- 
quisition. Its face was scored all over with 
scratches from bad pieces of chalk: segments 
of circles, bits of triangles, and algebraic 
formulm were all mingled ‘in confusion, till it 
was hard to discover a square inch of good 
black surface. 

Mr. Hewitt seemed to revel in demonstra- 
tions: to the undying wonder of Toller and 
others like him, he actually appeared to like 
Euclid. Now Euclid was to these youngsters 
an abomination. As Toller remarked, ‘“ What 
good did it do a.fellow if he did happen to 
know that the two exterior angles of a triangle 
were equal to the interior and opposite 
angles?” (It was fortunate that Mr. Hewitt 
did not hear him enunciate so startling a 
proposition ! ) 

Worst of all, Mr. Hewitt had a remarkable 
faculty for making Euclid still harder than 
it was naturally ; though in all conscience it 
was surely unnecessary. For instance, if a 
boy quoted, “On the line a8 describe an 
equilateral triangle,” it upset him entirely 
when he saw the triangle drawn below the 
line instead of above as in his text-book. 
“ Made me a gibbering idiot,” said Mackin- 
tosh, desoribing an experience of his of this 
kind. 

Bate had been recently put to rout some- 
what similarly. He had a good memory, but 
no logical faculty, so he started to learn his 
proposition by heart. “From a to B draw the 
straight line a B,”” he began confidently. Mr. 
Hewitt drew the line, but remarked, “ he will 
call the line xx for a change.” Bate looked 
foolish and gave the matter up as a bad job. 

It never occurred to the boys that their 
master was trying to draw out their reason- 
ing powers, and make their geometrical lesson 
of practical use, instead of its being a mere 
piece of parrot-like repetition. They thought 
they were being treated very badly, and 
Toller only gave vent to the general aspira- 
tion when he wished the blackboard at the 
bottom of the sea. A curious place for a 
board to repose! 

The three boys stood contemplating the 
immaculate surface of the new board, which 
seemed to invite chalk marks. Toller climbed 
to Mr. Hewitt’s desk and borrowed a stick of 
chalk. 

“T'm going to inaugurate it,” he remarked, 
standing with his hand poised. 

“Take care,” said Bate; “he'll see some 
one’s been fooling with it.” 

«No, he won't ; I can rub it out again.” 

So Toller wrote his name at full length, 
not being able to think of anything else just 
then. He added the date and then handed 
the chalk to Mackintosh, who wrote his name. 
He was about to add the date as well, but 
that seemed needless repetition. 

Bate followed with an original remark, 
“ Only a month to the holidays,—hurrah !'” 
“his incited the others, the chalk was broken 


in three pieces, and the boys amused them- 
selves with scribbling all sorts of nonsense: 
“Ferris is a beast.” (Ferris was an un- 
popular master). “Greek is gammon.”’ 
“ Cricket is a fine game,” and other abusive 
or incontrovertible statements. Then they 
rubbed everything out, and Toller began to 
inscribe in large letters the fact that the Rev. 
Hugh Hewitt, B.A.. was a—— He did not 
complete the statement, for Bate cried 
“Cave!” and with one sweep the sentence 
was expunged, the three boys making for 
the door. 

It was a false alarm. Toller was about to 
recommence when a thought struck him. It 
seemed childish to write down home truths 
of this kind and then wipe them out; 'twould 
be much better fun if they could let Mr. 
Hewitt see their opinionof him. He suggested 
it to the others. 

“But he’ll find out who did it, and then 
we shall get Toko,” said the cautious 
Mackintosh. 

“No, we shan’t; I’ve got a dodge. Let’s 
all write down the same thing blinifold; 
then we’ll rub two of them out, and we 
shan't know ourselves even who wrote the 
one left on. Do you see?” 

They saw. But Bate pointed out practical 
difficulties. If they wrote blindfold every- 
thing would get mixed up. Toller showed 
how even then, by judicious wiping out, an 
intelligible residuum would remain. They 
experimented. It succeeded. 

Then came the important question what 
should they write? It must not be too 
offensive, or the whole class would be made 
to suffer: at the same time, the sentence 
must convey a distinct reflection. 

It was a difficult task to find a sufficiently 
epigrammatic sentence, but Toller’s genius 
triumphed over all obstacles and evolved an 
inscription which was acknowledged to meet 
the case admirably. 

“ Down with Hughclid!"” was his sugges- 
tion. It was double-barrelled, as he pointed 
out, and the shot hit both the master and 
his favourite study. Moreover, there was 
more than a suspicion of a pun about it, 
which made Toller rather proud. 

In accordance with the understanding 
arrived at, each boy took his chalk and wrote 
the sentence blindfold. At Mackintosh’s sug- 
gestion they all disguised their handwritings. 
When the inscriptions were complete they 
opened their eyes and inspected the result. 

It was rather mixed, but otherwise satisfac- 
tory. Neither could point with any certainty 
to his own specimen. 

By dint of careful wiping and an occasional 
touch of chalk a very respectable line of 
writing was ultimately left. Toller felt tri- 
umphant ; he was proud of his ingenuity. 

“What a lark when Hewitt sees it!” he 
exclaimed. ‘I shall burst out laughing, I’m 
afraid.” 2 

“°Twon’t be a laughing matter if he finds 
out who did it,’’ rejoined Mackintosh, senten- 
tiously. 

“But how can he? We don’t know our- 
selves, and when he asks ‘Who did it?’ or 
‘The boy who wrote this stand up,’ of course 
we shan’t take any notice. Why, if you 
come to think of it, if one of us were to stand 
up and say ‘I did it,’ ’twould be telling a lie.” 

This very novel view settled the matter. 
The boys saw that their duty was to keep 
silent. It was not their place to palter with 
the truth. 

The three conspirators slipped out quietly 


one by one; no suspicion was aroused re- 


| garding the reason of their visit to the clasc- 


room. They took care not to be the first to 
enter the room when the bell rang, and pre- 
tended to be the victims of immense surprise 
when ‘they caught sight of the blackboard 
with its inscription. 

The class was in a Babel; the boys were 
in high excitement over such a piece of rash 
intrepidity. They expected every moment to 
see some boy rush forward and wipe out the 
bold words, but no one stirred even when Mr. 
Hewitt’s step was heard along the corridor. 

The hearts of our three scapegraces beat 
fast as they saw the master catch sight of 
the inscription. He gave a slight start of 
surprise, glanced round the class, and then 
proceeded to inspect the blackboard closely. 

But he did not ask “ Who did this?” nor 
did he tell the boy who was guilty to stand 
out. The three conscious malefactors wished 
he would. They sat in vague uneasiness. 
Their reason told them that they could not 
be found out, yet they felt very uncomfort- 
able. Mackintosh began to hide his face 
with his book ; he feared that every one must 
notice his face, which felt red hot. 

At last Mr. Hewitt ended his inspection. 
He turned towards the class and asked 
quietly, “ Did you write this, Toller?” 

Toller gave such a start and blushed 
8o furiously that every one at once put him 
down as guilty. They were surprised to hear 
his hesitating reply, “ I don’t know, sir.” 

“Don't know ?” repeated Mr. Hewitt. 

“No, sir.” 

Poor Toller! He had never anticipated 
the direct question in this form, and it 
struck him in a moment that though he 
could not say he was guilty, he was equallr 
unable to say that he was innocent. It migit 
be his writing. Who could say ? 

“This is somewhat curious,” remarked 
Mr Hewitt with a slight smile; “do you 
mean to say that you don’t know whether 
you wrote this sentence or not ?”” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Hewitt looked puzzled. 

“Do you often write epigrams one hour 
and forget them the next?” 

Toller could only reply “ No, sir.” 

“T only see ore way out of it,’’ said the 
master. “As you evidently seem to know 
something about it I, shall treat you a: 
guilty unless some other boy can give a mort 
intelligible explanation of how those words 
came on the board. I must say that I be- 
lieve the second word is in your writing.” 

He turned to make a closer inspectice. 
Bate and Mackintosh took the opportunity 
to tell Toller to make a clean breast of it 
They didn’t want him to suffer for the lot. 

“Please, sir——” began Toller. 

“What is it? Has your memory r- 
turned?” 

“Yes, sir. This is how it was, sir ”’—an 
he proceeded to explain the modus operandi. 

Mr. Hewitt listened carefully, but gave no 
sign of his inward amusement. 

“Very ingenious,” he remarked when 
Toller had finished; “such ingenuity must 
not go unrewarded.” 

Toller trembled. 

“ Each of you write out the first three 
positions of the second book with alte 
letters. And in future try and remember 
that Euclid is spelt without an ‘H’.” 

Then with one sweep of the duster the 
sentence disappeared for ever. 

The blackboard had been inaugurated ! 
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1 guess I don't believe pirates exist in these 
days,” drawled a pale lanky youth of about 
eighteen, with an accent that left no doubt 
as to the land of his birth. “The steam- 
kettles have cleared them out long ago.” 

“ I'm not so sure of that,” replied his com- 
panion, a fair-haired boy of the true British 
type, some two years younger, as he leant over 
the taffrail. ‘I've read lots of stories of Dyak 
pirates about these seas, and now and then 
our cruisers catch them.” 

“If it was tho ships of the American 
navy, now, you kin bet that they'd be cleared 
out long ago. I reckon you Britishers ain't 
80 spry, and p’raps ain't so very anxious to 
go up the rivers and whip ’em like we would,” 
said the Yankee youth in his most affected 
drawl. He made a point of talking as oddly 
as he could, to prevent the risk of his being 
mistaken for an Englishman. 

Ned Rivers wasn’t as ready with his tongue 
as his New England companion, Nat Kansas, 
but he indignantly defended his countrymen 
against the accusation of cowardice, being 
fully persuaded, as every English boy worth 
his salt should be, that there is no sailor in 
the world superior to the British tar, whether 
it be in seamanship or in fight. 

His sunburnt face flushed at the imputa- 
tion, and his energetic defence of his country- 
men attracted the attention of the second 


side of the ship. 

Drawing nearer he listened to the conver- 
sation with a quiet smile; and, as he looked 
up, he caught the eye of the man at the 
wheel, who was listening with evident enjoy- 
ment to the discussion. The expression that 
passed across the face of the sailor might 
have been called a wink, but it was so rapid 
and affected his features so little that it might 
have been a momentary spasm of the face, 
especially as the other was his officer. 

Be that as it may, the two understood each 
other, and continued to listen with amuse- 
ment to the Yankee youth’s brag and the 
English boy's defence. The speakers were 
entirely unconscious that they had any 
listeners, so deeply were they engaged in 
their discussion. 


ATTACKED BY PIRATES. 
FOUNDED ON FACT. 


By Captain C. H. Ozanne, 0.8.D. 


“ Anyhow, we don’t pass within a hundred 
miles of any pirates, I suppose,” said Nat; 
and edded, with the courage born of the 
absence of danger, “I only wish we did, jest 
to show you how an American could fix 
’em.” 

“Well, I'm glad we shan't have the 
chance,” said honest Ned. “I’m not sure 
whether I'd be afraid or not.” 

“ Of course you would,” drawled Nat, with 
an air of superiority ; “it’s in your blood.” 

If Ned had been better read in the history 
of the American Civil War, he might have 
retorted with some incidents that would not 
have gone to support this theory; but he had 


{a more accurate knowledge of the events 


: as he stepped up to the boys. 


that took place five hundred years ago than 
he had of the history of the world during the 
present reign ; and could patter off a string 
of dates with a facility that would delight the 
heart of an examiner. 

“What would you have done if you had 
met a bushranger in Australia?" asked 
Ned. 

Nat’s usual confidence failed him for a 
moment. 
Kelly and his associates had been the uni- 
versal theme of late in Melbourne, and the 
boy’s lively imagination had run riot in 
picturing the up-country towns of Victoria 
as infested by roving bands of these lawless 
freebooters. 

“Suppose you met a bushranger, and he 
told you to bail up,” continued Ned, “ would 
you throw up your hands and let him rob 
you?” 

“You bet,” answered Nat, regaining his 
confidence as he recollected his distance from 
Australia; “an American’s as quick as any 
Australian with his pistol, and I'd jest shoot 
him on sight before he had time to know what 
I was up to. You only want to be ready.” 

“Suppose we have some pistol practice 
this afternoon,” remarked the officer quietly, 
“Of course 
you have a pistol, Kansas?” 

“ N-no, sir, I haven’t,”’ was the boy's con- 
fused answer. 

“ Well, never mind, you can use mine,” 
said the mate. 

Nat could not confess, after his late boast- 
ing, that he had never even fired a pistol, and 
kept silence in the hope that he had not been 
overheard. 

The Curlew was on her way from Mel- 
bourne to Borneo, and was now in the 
Strait of Macassar. She was a trading ship 
of some twelve hundred tons, and did not as 
a rule carry passengers ; but Nat Kansas and 


> ; Ned Rivers had been taken by the captain 
mate, who was pacing the deck on the other | 


from friendship to their parents. Nat was 


, about to join a situation in Borneo, and Ned 


to visit an uncle who was settled there. 

Nat’s habit of boasting had caused him to 
be disliked by every one on board, whereas 
Ned had won the hearts of all by his bright 
and modest bearing. 

The voyage had not been an eventful one. 
Calms had prevailed, and all were anxious to 
reach port. Life at sea is always monotonous, 


The daring escapades of Ned ; 


and the unvarying fine weather had made it : 


more 80. 

As the two boys sat together one day soon 
after the conversation about pirates, Ned 
asked : 

“ Have you ever crossed the line, Nat?” 

“No,” was the answer ; ‘ you haven't, have 

rou?" 

“No, but I’ve heard that the sailors have 


great skylarking then; and, as we are not far 
off, we most likely shall have a taste of it. 
They soap your face all over with a swab, and 
then shave you with a piece of hoop iron, and 
tumble you into a sail full of water.” 

“They won't play any tricks with me, 1 
can tell you,” snorted the truculent Nat. 

“ Why, it’s only fun, and it’s best to take it 
in good part. Everybody has to go through 
it, and if you resist you may make it worse. 

“Tt may be fun for them, but I don’t see 
any, and I won’t have any fooling rouni 
with me. I'll lock myself up somewhere 
below.” 

It was unfortunate for poor Nat that hi: 
voice should have been so high-pitched tha 
it could be heard by anyone passing alon: 
the deck. One of the sailors, Joe Brittan ty 
name, happened to be passing, and overheat 
the remark. That evening, as the men sit 


| about the deck after dark enjoying the cvcl- 


ness, he told his comrades, and added : 

“ Sarve him right if we used pitch instead 
of soap. If I’m Father Neptune, I’ll make 
him remember his first sight of the line.” 

“Right you are, my lad, this time,” sail 
one of the men; “the English youngster’s 
got twice his grit, and you can let him off 
easy.” 

“Father Neptune knows his busines 
don’t you be afeard, and ain't agoing to dv 
more’n's right and proper to innishurat: 
a promisin’ lad into the mysteries of th- 
ocean,” said Joe, with a majestic wave of hi- 
hand that gave promise of his royal dutie: 
being carried out with becoming dignity. 

During the evening Ned asked the captair 
if Father Neptune was going to pay his usua. 
visit. The captain answered that it was ve! 
probable, as neither of the boys had cressed 
the line, and was going on to describe tt: 
proceedings when Nat broke in angrily. 
“T hope, captain, that you won't allow any 
such fooling. I won’t stand it, and I think 
it’s your duty to prevent it.’” 

“Oh!’’ said the captain drily, glancing 3: 
the boy with a look of amusement mingle 
with contempt. 

“In America,” continued the youth, “ we 
don’t have any of those relics of barbarism 
We've gone ahead, and leave such childisi 
nonsense to children—though even they'd 
ashamed to be seen playing Father Neptune. 
added he with a sneer. 

“ You had better tell the men that,” re 
marked the captain quietly, as he turned ot 
his heel and went below. 

Nat’s luck was against him. His con 
temptuous speech reached the keen ears ¢ 
the man at the wheel, and was duly repeated 
in the fo’c’sle, and lost nothing in tt 
telling. 

Next day the sun rose like a ball of flame 
There was not a breath of wind, and the sail 
hung flapping idly against the masts as tm 
ship rolled lazily upon the glassy sea. Th 
crew lay about the deck in airy costumet 
trying in vain to get cool. The very caulk 
ing between the planks of the deck wal 
melting. On the horizon hung a haze tha 
hid the line between sea and sky. 

“Are we near the line now, captain?’ 
asked Ned. “I fancy I saw something in tt 
way of preparations for Father Neptune 
visit going on.” i 

“Yes,” was the reply, “ we shall protabt 
cross it in a couple of days if we get » 
wind at all. If this calm holds ter | 
saying how long we may be reaching it,” 
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the speaker glanced round the horizon 
anxiously as if in search of signs of a change. 
Suddenly he shaded his eyes with his hands, 
and gazed long and earnestly ahead into the 
hazy distance, and then remarked to Ned 
without altering his attitude, “Do you see 
anything over there, my lad? Your young 
eyes should be sharper than mine.” 

“Yes,” answered Ned, after a long look 
in the direction indicated, “ there’s something 
that’s thicker than the haze. Do you think 
it’s land?” 

“ Yes, and if so it must be Cape Kaniungan,” 
-was the captain’s answer. 

“ T suppose we shan’t touch there?” asked 
Nat, who came on deck at this moment, with 
a natural longing for a run on shore after 
the long continement on board. 

“No,” was the reply, “I want to get on. 
‘The natives of Borneo haven’t always borne 
the best of characters, and it is only of late 
years that a ship could pass through these seas 
with anything like safety from the celebrated 
Dyak pirates, and I am not at all sure that 
they are even now quite extinct,” added the 
captain, with a look at Nat. 

“They would meet with a warm reception 
if they came on board the Curlew,” said Nat, 
in a tone that was meant to be confident. 

“All the more so if you had practised 
pistol-shooting with Ned here,” sarcastically 
remarked the captain. 

The man at the wheel, who was close by, 
burst into a guffaw at this, and at once 
checked himself. Nat had held aloof from 
the pistol practice of Ned and the first mate, 
taking refuge in a contemptuous depreciation 
of the weapon to hide, as all shrewdly sus- 
pected, his own ignorance of the arm with 
which he thought it his duty to profess an 
intimate acquaintance. 

A slight breeze sprang up during the after- 
noon, and towards evening the distant land 
«assumed a more definite shape. The waving 
tops of palms were to be seen standing out 
against the clear sky, and in the distance rose 
several lofty peaks. Everybody on deck 
strained his eyes in the direction of the 
land as usual. 

Many were the yarns spun that evening 
by the men of the cruelties practised by the 
Dyak pirates upon their prisoners. Ned and 
Nat listened with mixed feelings of delight 
and horror. No doubt their rapt attention 
encouraged the addition of some blood- 
curdling details. 

Both boys turned in that night to fall 
asleep with their heads full enough of horrors 
to supply them with materials for nightmares 
for a week. 

Bang! 

Nat sat up in his bunk and listened. Was 
it only part of his dream, or was it really 
the report of a gun that had startled him out 
of his sleep? 

He sat trembling in the darkness with the 
perspiration running down his face. 

Bang! 

There was no doubt about it this time, for 
the second report was followed by a yell as 
of a thousand furies bursting forth in the 
stillness of the night. A scuffle of feet 
followed, and the deep sound of British 
~voices seemed to show that the attack of the 
savages was being met by the crew. 

“Are you awake, Ned?" asked Nat ina 
«quavering voice of his companion, who slept 
im the bunk above, as he stood up in his own 
zand pushed him. 

“Eh?” was the sleepy reply, followed by 
a startled “hallo! what's up?” asthe uproar 
<>n deck struck his ear. 


“It’s those Dyak pirates,” replied Nat, in 
a voice that sounded as if his teeth were 
chattering with cold. 

“Come along then!” said Ned excitedly, 
as he sprang to the floor ; “ let’s go and help.” 
And he began to slip on a coat and trousers. 

“Go up on deck!” exclaimed Nat. “ What 
are you thinking of? We've got nothing to 
fight the savages with.” 

“T'm going, if I can’t get anything better 
than an umbrella,” replied Ned, his blood 
roused to boiling point by the fierce cries of 
battle above. 

“What am I to do?” wailed Nat, putting 
aside all pretence of courage in his abject 
terror. 

“Do! Why, come and do your share, of 
course,” was Ned’s answer of surprised 
contempt at the other’s attitude. 

“T didn’t come on this ship to work or to 
fight. That's the duty of the captain and 
crew,” grumbled Nat, with a feeble attempt 
at his old swagger. 

“I’m going to the saloon to see if I can 
get that sword the captain keeps hanging on 
the wall,” was Ned’s reply to this outburst, 
and in another moment he was gone and Nat 
was left alone with his terror. 

Ned secured the sword, a heavy Japanese 
one which the captain kept as a curio, and 
sprang on deck. 

A terrible scene met his eye. About a 
dozen naked savages were keeping at bay 
four of the sailors, who stood with their backs 
to the mainmast, and met the thrusts of 
their assailants’ spears with boat stretchers, 
which they wielded with marvellous dexterity. 
On the deck lay two or three dead sailors, 
and the survivors fought with a dogged 
fierceness that showed that they had but 
little hope of tinal victory, but meant to sell 
their lives ns dearly as they could. 

As Ned appeared, two of the survivors fell. 
Without a thought beyond helping, the boy 
sprang towards the struggling group brandish- 
ing his sword, and fell upon the savages in 
rear, losing his head in his excitement. 

His first stroke was parried by the spear 
of one of the pirates, and in another moment 
he was disarmed, and his hands were bound 
behind him with wonderful dexterity. At the 
same moment the last of the sailors fell to the 
deck, and the savages raised a yell of victory. 

They then spread themselves over the ship 
in search of loot, and Ned was left to his 
thoughts, which were none of the pleasantest, 
as may be imagined. In spite of all his 
resolution recollections would crowd upon 
him of the stories he had heard the previous 
evening of the gruesome tortures his captors 
were in the habit of inflicting upon those 
who were unhappy enough to fall alive into 
their hands, and he looked with envy at the 
corpses of the sailors who lay near him on 
the deck. The thought of spending his life 
toiling at an oar in one of their prahus, half 
starved and forced to further exertions by 
the lash, was a gloomy prospect, and it is no 
wonder if his heart failed him. 

In a few minutes the savages returned, 
dragging Nat with them. He hung, almost 
helpless with terror, in the rough grasp of 
two of them. As he passed close to the 
scene of the late conflict his foot slipped, and 
he gave a faint groan of horror, making sure 
that his fate was sealed. As he stumbled 
over one of the corpses he collapsed alto- 
gether. Two of the savages then took the 
wretched boy between them and carried him 
up the companion-ladder to the quarter-deck. 
Ned was led after him. 

Here Ned to his surprise saw Joe Brittan 


bound to the taffrail. 


“Well, Joe,” said he, “what are these 
tuffians going to do tous? Do you think 
they will torture us, or throw us over- 
board?’ 

“They’s cannibals, lad,” was the sailor’s 
mournful and significant reply. 

Ned groaned under his breath, and at the 
terrible prospect thus put before him Nat, 
who had recovered his senses, nearly went off 
again. 

“We can only meet our fate like English- 
men, my lad,” said the sailor to Ned, “and 
not like that fine boaster over there, who's 
worse’n a girl. What's the good o’ going on 
like that 2?” he continued to Nat. “ You 
won’t get any pity out o’ them savages ; they’s 
the worst I’ve ever heard on for cruelties— 
eats men alive, I’m told.” 

At this moment one of the pirates stepped 
up and handed Nata pistol. He then pointed 
to Ned, who was leaning against the binna- 
cle, and made it clear by signs that Nat was 
to shoot him. 

The boy hesitated at this refinement of 
cruelty. On this he was led to the side. of 
the ship, a plank was run out from the deck 
over the water, and he was made to under- 
stand by further signs that his choice lay 
between walking along the plank until his 
weight caused it to tilt and drop him into the 
black waters below, and shooting his friend. 
It was also made clear that if he did the 
latter he would be set free. 

In many a thrilling romance had he read 
of the horrors of such a moment, but not till 
now did he realise how far short of the 
reality the imagination of the writers fell. 

For a full minute did the wretched boy 
hesitate. A second significant nudge in the 
direction of the plank made him turn with o 
shudder towards Ned, who stood silently 
watching the pantomime. 

“Do you think they really mean to let 
him go free if he shoots me?” asked Ned of 
Joe Brittan. 

“In course I do,’ was the grim reply; 
“and if he don’t he'll have ter walk that ’ere 
plank as sure as death.” 

“Fire away, then, Nat,” said Ned firmly. 
“Td rather be shot than run the risk of 
being eaten alive or tortured by these black 
Tuffians,” and the boy stood up steadily to 
receive the shot. 

“His arm’s shaking like—the—tiller of 
a boat adrift,” contemptuously said Joe. 
“ Good-bye, my lad, you’re English to the 
backbone,” he added with an admiring 
glance at Ned. 

“Good-bye, Joe,” replied Ned firmly, 
though his voice caught in the middle. 

The savage near Nat struck him mean- 
ingly on the shoulder, and pointed to the 
pistol. 

With sudden resolution the miserable boy 
raised it hastily, pulled the trigger, and— 
fell backwards with a splash. 

A roar of laughter that had a strangely 
British tone burst from the savages and Joe 
Brittan, as Nat was hoisted up, dripping like 
a half-drowned dog, and hung suspended 
from a spar with the light of two or three 
lanterns bearing full upon him. 

Ned and Joe were cast loose, and it was 
not till thelatter remarked, amid the laughter 
of the “‘ savages ”’— 

“ Pity the sail wasn’t full of treacle instead 
of water,” that Ned grasped the situation, 
and saw that Joe’s inventive genius had 
improved upon the time-honoured initiation 
by Father Neptune for Nat’s especial bene- 
fit. 


‘The lesson had a salutary effect, and Ned 
did not forget it for many a year. 
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OR, THE MYSTERY OF ECBATANA. 
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Lavrie, 


Author of “A Marvellous Conquest," * Raymond Frezols,” ete. 


CHAPTER I.—THE FRENCH MISSION. 


T was a fine day in early summer. 

Two cavaliers on splendid Persian 
horses, followed at a distance by three 
men, were in full trot along the flowery 
road which borders the river Hamadan. 
The city of Teheran was behind them, and 
they were on their way tothe Kerdic archr- 
ological mission which was exploring on 
the supposed site of the ancient Ecbatana. 

“Not so fast, my young friend, not so 
fast, if you please |” said the elder of the 
two suddenly in rather a breathless voice, 
“and just condescend to give a look 
round at this lovely landscape.” 

“T am rather tired of that sort of thing, 
after several months of it,” said Lieu- 
tenant Guyon, with a slight shake to the 
reins of his horse, “and I can admire it 
very well as we trot, I assure you.” 

The animal, obedient to the order from 
the very slight indication of the practised 
rider, changed its pace almost without a 
break, while poor Doctor Hardy, muster- 
ing all his strength, had to uso his voice 
before his recalcitrant steed would take 
any notice of his wishes. 

Coming out of a thick wood, which 
seemed to have been placed as a sentinel 
to protect an enchanted retreat from the 

gaze, the two travellers could not 
but admire the valley that lay unrolled 
before them. On the east rose Mount 
Elvend, bold, steep, always whitc, where 
the dervishes went to gather their medi- 
cinal herbs. At their feet lay rich pastu- 
rages, golden vines, fruit-bearing trees; 
a scene of prosperity and well-being, with 
a singular profusion of clear sparkling 
streams, proclaiming the approach to the 
town of Hamadan, “ the city of the sixteen 
hundred fountains.” 

“For my part, as I am not a centaur,” 
said the doctor, “I admire it better at a 
walk. Well, what do you say to the sun 
of Hamadan ?” 

“TI can scarcely believe my eyes. Here 


have I, for the last few months, been 
shivering in the cold north wind which 
awaits you without pity, and cuts you in 
two; and never would I have believed I 
should find myself in these sunny plains.” 

“You wondered what could make the 
kings of kings take up their summer 
residence in this inclement place ?” 

“Now I understand. This valley 
reminds one of Paradise.”” 

“ Who knows if it was not part of it ?”” 
said the doctor, laughing. ‘ The site of 
Eden is said to have been near here.” 

“Have we far to go?” asked Guyon 
after a pause. 

“We shall be there in a few minutes. 
You are impatient to see the diggings ? ” 

“Or rather the diggers. I have had 
enough, I confess, of gibberish and Persian 
characters. I have had three months of 
trying to initiate myself into the myste- 
ries of the Asylum of the Universe, and I 
shall not be sorry to vary my pleasures 
with a chat with sensible people.” 

“ Have you ever scen Miss Kerdic ?” 

“No, All that I know of my hosts 
has been the invitation sent me by Mr. 
Kerdic to visit the works, and for which I 
am much indebted to you, as it is to 
you alone that I owe it. But before we 
arrive just give me in outline a sketch of 
your friends. It is always embarrassing 
to come suddenly among strangers. Is 
Mr. Kerdic here with his family ?"” 

“Yes, with all his family, which con- 
sists of a sister.” 

“She is, of course, of a certain age ?”’ 
said the officer. ‘“ How could a young 
woman stand the dangers and difficulties 
of such an enterprise ?” 

“ Miss Kerdic is nineteen.” 

“Nineteen! And she is here with her 
brother? With no mother, no cha- 
peron?” 

“ Miss Catherine is quite an Amazon.” 

“Good,” thought Lieutenant Guyon. 


| 
| 
| 


“Woman's rights and all that sort of 
thing! A nuisance! About as useful as 
a fly on @ coach, and convinced that no- 
thing can go on without her.’ 

Louis Guyon had been in Algeria, and 
the habit of ordering about the natives 
had given a certain despotic twist to his 
character. Tall, slim, with a round head 
firmly set upon the neck of an athlete, 
grey eyes, and open, loyal look, and a 
somewhat imperious bearing tempered 


' with courtesy, he was an excellent speci- 


| men of the French: officer. 


But Lieuten- 
ant Guyon had his prejudices. Nothing 
in his opinion could be more out of 
place than a girl who left her native land 
to run about the world and expose herself 
to all the dangers of a scientific expedi- 
tion. And so he made up his mind that 
Catherine Kerdic must be plain and dis- 
agreeable, and, though he had the good 
taste not to express his thoughts, the 
doctor was shrewd enough to divine them. 

“ Her brother is all her family,” said he. 
“She is tenderly attached to him, and in 
spite of the difficulties of the road and the 
dealings with the natives, which must be 
seen to be appreciated, she is better here 
under the protection of Maurice Kerdic 
than she would be immured in Brittany 
with strange people.” 

“So be it! But you have not yet de- 
scribed my future hosts.” 

“ Excuse me,” said the doctor, “I am 
not good at portrait-painting. I will 
leave youto form your own impressions, 
and I will give you just the passport 
description of the people you will meet. 
First, — ladies first — Miss Catherine 
Kerdic, the above named. Nineteen 
years of age. In good health and with 
a brave heart. Second, Maurice 
Kerdice——” 

“You are more laconic than a pass- 
port !"’ interrupted the officer. 

“T have told you all that is essential ; 
youth, health, courage. No talent for 
society, no elegance in a woman born 
with a silver spoon in her mouth, is worth 
as much as that. I continue, Maurice 
Kerdic, twenty-five, head pupil of the 
Normal School, head pupil at the Poly- 
technic——" 

“No more than that? "” 

“Distinguished archrologist. 
Dieulafoy. A good fellow——” 

“What did I ‘say 2?” -thought the 
lieutenant. “He has said nothing about 
the sister’s face. There is no doubt she 
is ugly ——” 

“To complete—of iron constitution and 
with a heart of gold.” 

“ That is a family failing 2” 

“Just so. Third, Aristomenes Gargaridi. 
his servant, age uncertain.” 

“Oh!” said the officer, with a smile. 
“ T should like a portrait of the servant if 
you can give it in more detail than that 
of his master.” 

“ Gargaridi is worthy of special mention. 
He is not an ordinary domestic.”* 

“Alas! my experience has taught me 
that in all latitudes that race is the same; 
thieves, liars, cringers——"" 

“That is rather personal,” said the 
doctor. “ Judge for yourself; Aristomenes 
is a descendant of the Messenian hero 
whose name he bears.” 

“Or rather he pretends to be.” 

“ Thave not seen his certificates. But I 
have seen his diplomas, which are perhaps 
worth more.” 
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“ His diplomas!” 

“Yes, Gargaridi is a bachelor of science, 
& bachelor of arts, a licentiate of ——” 

“Ts this a joke?” 

“No, it is very serious.” 

“ Licentiate, I suppose, of the faculty 
of the Pireus?" 

“No, Aristomenes was a student at 
Paris; and he has often maintained his 
theses at the Sorbonne in a most brilliant 
manner.” 

“ His theses! Is he a doctor?" 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

“What does it all mean ?”” 

“That I do not know. At first I was 
rather astonished. Now I am getting 
used to it.’’ 


“It shows they have degenerated from 
their ancestor the great Aristomenes. 
But this is our destination, is it not ?”” 

The camp, which had been hidden in a 
fold of the valley, suddenly came into view. 
Before the central gourbi a young man 
was walking in company with a young 
lady in travelling costume. 

“ Ah! there are our hosts!” said the 
doctor, exchanging a distant salute with 
them. 

A few natives rushed up to take care of 
the horses, and as the visitors reached 
the ground the young people stood ready 
to receive them. 

“My relative and friend, Lieutenant 


| Guyon, who is doubly happy in making 


——— 


“Is this a joke?” 


“But there must be some mystery. 
Is he a conspirator in disguise ?"’ 

“Not the least in the world. Poor 
Aristomenes! He is the most inoffensive 
of men. He is not the only one of his 
compatriots who are in similar cireum- 
stances. They come to Paris on the 
chance of something ; they spend their last 
halfpenny in getting their degrees, and 
then go home; and bachelors of arts 
are there as plentiful as pebbles on the 
road. What are they todo?” 

« Anything, I should think, except be 
valets.” 

“So I should think. But that is not 
their notion. And if the position of valet 
does not shock their ideas of dignity——” 


your acquaintance, and in finding him- 
self in civilised society,’’ said the doctor, 
acting as master of the ceremonies. ‘ Miss 
Kerdic; Mr. Kerdic!” 

“ Miss Kerdic !”” 

The lieutenant required all his self- 
control to keep down an exclamation, and 
restrain the look of curiosity which he 
felt mounting into his eyes, while the 
malicious doctor quietly enjoyed his con- 
fusion and shook hands tordielly with the 
brother and sister. 

Nothing could be more unlike the lady 
he had figured to himself. Miss Kerdic 
was not @ nuisance, neither was she ugly. 
She was of medium height, very slim, 


pale in complexion, with a quiet, pensive 


eye, and to a superficial observer would 
give an impression of weakness and 
fragility. But Doctor Hardy, who knew 
her, said that nothing could be stronger 
than that little hand and foot. She 
wielded the pickaxe as well as any one, 
she was as good a walker as any, and she 
could on occasion handle her Lebel rifle 
and revolver with coolness and skill. And 
all this she did without effort, without ap- 
parent fatigue, and without the least affec- 
tation. Her fair hair was waved, and she 
wore it plaited up under a helmet, so that 
she had the look of a young Minerva. 

And so, frankly abandoning his pre- 
possessions, the lieutenant thought only of 
the pleasant cordial welcome he met with. 

The Kerdics were only too pleased to 
show the new arrivals over the works, al- 
though they rather demurred to doing so 
until refreshments had been partaken of. 

“ But,” said the lieutenant, “if we have 
the time, I should really like to know a 
little where we are before we enter the 
sanctuary. I am afraid I might shock 
you, for I am quite an ignoramus at 
archeology.” 

“We are none of us much better so far 
as this place is concerned,” said Kerdic, 
modestly. ‘“ We are merely investigating. 
Our theory is that we are digging down 
to the ruins of Ecbatana; but until we 
have proved we are right, there is not 
much to choose between us and those who 
call themselves ignoramuses.”” 

“Then,” said the doctor, “since I saw 
you there is nothing new? You have 
discovered nothing?” 

“ Nothing decisive.” 

“But we are getting warm,” said 
Catherine. 

“She has the faith which removes 
mountains and pierces rocks. Do you 
know that little hand wields the pickaxe, 
the rifle, the revolver; and that little head 
is full of Greek, Arabic, Persian, Sans- 
crit——” 

“Oh, doctor!’? exclaimed Catherine in 
a tone of appeal which was not simulated. 
“ Pray do not talk about me. But see what 
makes me think we are nearing the end.” 

And ing a little object from her 
pocket she held it out to him. 

The doctor turned it over and over 
without appearing to see anything peculiar 
about it. 

“It looks like a brick glazed in the 
cooking-stove,” said he. 

“Philistine!” said Catherine, laughing. 
“Can yo look without respect on this 
venerable fragment, which has, perhaps, 
been gazed upon by long dynasties of 
autocrats— which has seen Alexander 
and Darius, and—who knows ?—perhaps 
Cyrus——" 

“And how can you prove to me that 
this little bit of brick saw all these fine 
things?” 

“The colour, the grain, the charac- 
teristic design, speak for themselves. But 
that is not all; look in the corner!” 

“Ah! Pardon me! I am not a good 
hand at cuneiform——” 

“But that is not cuneiform; it is not 
writing at all. It is, if I am not mistaken, 
the end of a wing.” 

“And, therefore, we are on ancient 
Ecbatana? I do not quite see the con- 
nection of ideas——” 

“Do not be in such a hurry. Do you 
not remember the portrait of Cyrus on 
the bas-relief of Parsagade ?” 
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“Yes. The conqueror is shown wear- 
ing four wings.” 

“Well, the end of those feathers is 
exactly similar to that of the upper wing 
on the right-hand side.” 

“But howdid you come into possession 
of this fetish, which seems to me rather 
incomplete, all the same ?"’ 

“This very morning I struck my foot 


against something hard which made me | 


stumble. I felt sure I had a find, so I went 
and brought my tools, and after two or 
three picks, this appeared.” 

“And why, even admitting that your 


brick is two thousand years old and more, : 


and that this wing belongs to the great 
Cyrus, why does it prove that we are on 
the site of a vanished city which no ono 
else has been able to find? Could not 
this thing have been brought here from 
Parsagade ?"’ 

“Like the shells of Voltaire carried 
to the tops of mountains by pilgrims,” 
said Kerdic, laughing, “the fragment 
might have been brought here instead of 
being made here. We want a few more 
reasons before we can form a chain of cer- 
tainties ; but there is nothing to show we 
are wrong. And after all, while we are 


here it does no harm to have a strong | 
presumption in favour of our theory. If | 
any proof comes to our support we need | 
not reject it. But do not be alarmed; 
we shall not be satisfied with a fragment 
of the glazed brick. We want all the 
portrait, if the portrait is there. All the 
panel on which the face is. All the wall 
of which the panel forms part; every 
pillar that supports it; and the cornices, 
capitals, entablatures, and pediments. The 
ground must yield them up, and the palace 
of Dejoces, and the city that surrounded it, 
and the seven walls that defended it.” 

“Go on! go on!” said the doctor. 
“A word or two more, and I shall volun- 
teer for a pickaxe, and enlist in your 
brigade.” 

“And I will not refuse you,” said Ker- 
dic. “A few intelligent, willing men 
would be of use to me. One of our great 
difficulties here is to understand and be 
understood. I don’t mean in language, 
but in spirit. How can you get on with 
people who believe nothing, and despise 
you if they think you are stupid enough 
to tell them the truth!” 

“What is that?” said the lieutenant. 
“My mission is just as difficult as yours, 


for I am sent, at the Shah’s request, to 
teach the troops the French drill, and for 
three months have I been hammering at 
their stupid heads, and have got no far- 
ther than I was on the first day.”’ 

“Bah!” said the doctor, “I under- 
stand them well enough. I have been 
practising in Persia for years, and I 
understand them beautifully. When they 
say ‘white,’ I know they mean ‘ black.’ 
‘That is all.” 

“Well,” said Kerdic, “I find them 
rather more complicated. They have not 


| even enough rectitude of mind to firmly 
‘ oppose the truth, and you have no idea 


how difficult it is to get on with such 
people.” 

“Tt is true,” said the doctor, “ that in 
the exercise of my profession I am always 
meeting men like that. But whether 
they be knaves or honest men, I am not 
at all anxious about you, Kerdic; you 
will always know how to manage them. 
You are a veteran; when one has been 
through the campaign of Susiana——” 

“Ah!” said Kerdic, “that was a good 
time!” 

(To be continued.) 


'n the gardens of the hotel on the mountain 
of Tijuca, above the lovely bay of Rio 

de Janeiro, the rocky bed of a deliciously 
cool stream is hollowed out and dammed at 
one part of its course so as to form a swim- 
ming-bath about twenty feet square. A 


notice is posted in the enclosure screening . 


this bath, warning bathers against the ser- 
pents which come there to drink, especially 
during the dry season, and which may lurk 
about the recesses of the fence, so everybody 
makes a careful inspection of his shoes 
before putting them on. One morning an 
English gentleman was taking a header from 
the diving-rock at the corner, and was just at 
that interesting moment when he had lost his 
balance beyond recall, when he saw a large 
serpent, which he recognised as that same 
gurucucu of which we have spoken, enter the 
bath at the opposite corner. In he had to 
go, however; you may depend it wasn’t long 
before he was out again, but he always said 
he felt as if he was under water for about a 
week! As he jumped out on one side, he 
saw the snake disappear into the gully on 
ihe other, most likely just as frightened as 
e. 

This bath has its overflow shoot on the 
side where it is built up, so that by standing 
in the ravine outside the wall one can enjoy 
the luxury of a shower-bath. A naval ofticer, 
who was so horribly afraid of reptiles that 
he could not for a long time be persuaded to 
use the bath at all, was standing, on the oc- 
casion of his first or second dip, under this 
spout when a venomous coral snake sailed 
out on his head! I was at breakfast in the 
hotel when he came into the sala, so white 
and trembling and ill that everybody was 
scared almost as badly as he, for yellow 
fever was raging not only in the city below, 
but at Boa Vista, not far down the mountain, 
and most of those present had come up to 
Tijuca to avoid it. But there was no yellow 
fever about him, and he was all right by dinner- 
time. At a village near Nagasaki in Japan, 
a mother was pouring some water from a 
pitcher over her baby when a very poisonous 


SEA-SERPENTS. 
By Dr. ArtHur STRADLING, F.Z.S., ETC. 


PART III. 


Blomhoff's snake, which had fallen into the ° 
vessel, rolled out on the child’s naked body, ° 
without doing it any harm. The snake was | 
killed, and I have it preserved in spirit. Hl 

There is an old story about a man who ! 
went to bathe in the sea and set a faithful | 
bull-dog to watch his clothes: the tale goes | 
that when he came out of the water his dog ' 
did not know him and refused to let him 
come near his garments, and he had to hide 
until somebody arrived on the scene and re- 
moved the too trusiy guardian. Whether this | 
yarn is true or not I don’t know; but a most 
absurd parallel to it really happened within | 
my knowledge down in Devonshire about | 
five and twenty years ago. A gentleman had 
bathed from the beach between Dawlish and 
Starcross, just where the river Exe runs into 
the English Channel, a place about which 
there is a good deal of furze-grown warren- 
land backed by low cliffs. He was partly 
dressed when to his dismay he discovered a 
viper coiled up amongst his clothes. Start- ' 
ing back, he threw stones at it from a discreet 
distance, with the effect that it presently 
disappeared; but on lifting the next gar- 
ment he found another writhing and hissing 
reptile underneath it—at least he thought so; | 
probably it was the same, which had sought 
further shelter. Being now firmly persuaded 
that his apparel concealed a whole nest of 
adders, he supplemented his scanty attire 
with the large bathing-towel, placed around 
his shoulders Indian-blanket-wise, and re- 
mained in that lonely situation for some 
hours, until at length he managed to attract 
attention to his signals of distress from the 
driver of a passing tra’n. A few miles 
further along the same coast, a common 
grass-snake rolled down the cliffs below the 
Ness Rock and fell into a picnic party. 

Even sea-snakes turn up very unexpectedly 
sometimes. One was found firmly trapped 
by an oyster, and another twined itself 
around a submarine telegraph cable and was 
drawn up on board a steamer during certain 
operations for the repair of the wires. And 
the other day two were found in the stomach 


of a shark! Many creatures—I was going 
to say most creatures, and I don’t think I 
should be far wrong-- will eat snakes of al! 
kinds, and the venom of the poisonous ones 
does not take any effect on them when swal- 
lowed ; but it is quite possible that some of 
these cold-blooded animals may not be 
affected injuriously even when bitten. I 
don’t know how it may be with a shark, but 
I could never see that ordinary fish showed 
any symptoms of yielding to poison when 
caught by a sea-snake, though some writers 
dec'are that they are paralysed and rendered 
incapable of struggling thereby. The sting 
of a wasp has no effect on a gold-fish, for 
instance, who will eat it as readily as a fly. 
Toads, again, are very fond of bees; they 
have been found inside or close to hives, lite- 
rally packed full of them. I have noticed 
that my tree-frogs, who live principally on 
bluebottle flies, will always “go for” a wasp 
in preference when one finds its way into 
their case—perhaps there is a sort of hot 
curry flavour about him! Squashed ants, 
full of piquant formic acid, are used by 
savages in some parts of the world as a sauce 
with meat. I have seen a small green frog's 
lip speared through by the sting of a wasp. 
yet it appeared to suffer no inconvenience 
beyond the mere prick. On one occasion I 
was carrying two sea-serpents in a noose at 
the end of a stick—the safest way to catch 
venomous snakes—when one in its terror and 
rage bit the other, burying its distended jaws 
so deeply that I had some difficulty in disen- 
gaging the fangs from the flesh, yet nothing 
happened to the bitten one. It is a subject. 
however, which is not properly understood 
yet. Poisonous snakes are often seen to bite 
each other accidentally in confinement, when 
two or more seize the same food. Sometimes 
noharm ensues; atourown Zoological Gardens 
a large water-viper lost the sight of one eye 
from a fang-wound received from its com- 
panion, yet it lived and fed well for many 
years afterwards. Now and then, too, the 
great snake-eating snake, the hamadryad, 
would relinquish the relation it had caught 
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for its dinner, and the poor grass-snake, | naturally and justifiably indignant at such 


though it might appear uncomfortable and 
swollen, generally survived. On the other 
hand, a cobra bitten by its cage-mate never 
fed again, but pined away and died in a few 
months ; and so did several young puff-adders 
born there, who had lacerated each other in 
their excitement at feeding-time. This is 
one of the great inconveniences of snake- 
keeping —the danger of one biting or swallow- 
ing its companion in disputed possession of an 
article of food. A ringhals (a very deadly 
African species) of my own not only bit but 
bolted at least half the length of another of 
the same kind, who had taken a fancy for the 
hind legs of the rat just disappearing down 
the throat of its lawful captor. I had to 
pull it back to daylight again by main force, 
and its body was scratched and fang-marked 
all along the back; yet not only did it get 
off scot-free as far as poisoning was concerned, 
but it ate the rat after all, having held on 
gamely to the legs in spite of its embar- 
rassing position and violent restoration to 
liberty. But a sweet little leptodeira, a beauti- 
ful serpent found on the isthmus of Panama, 
was struck by a venomous coral snake which 
I had just placed in the same box—for as a 
rule poisonous and non-poisonous snakes 
live together in perfect peace—and the poor 
little thing curled up, turned on its back, and 


these incidents, and from a still more singular 
one which I will relate, that the point is 
wrapped in much doubt and mystery. 

In the market-place of Bahia in Brazil, 
where animals of all kinds are brought down 
to the coast by Indians from the interior, for 
sale to the homeward-bound passengers on 
board the steamers which put in there for mails 
and coffee, I bought a big rattlesnake. It 


treatment, and showed his opinion of it by 
the crisp loud whirr of his rattle and by his 
widely distended jaws, displaying his erected 
fangs—for the rattlesnakes are vipers; that 
is, those which have movable or hinged 
fang-teeth. Just then, a portion of its body 
rolled across the mouth, and in an instant 
the jaws closed upon it in blind rage. ‘The 
fangs were deeply inserted into the flesh and 
left two distinct holes when they were with- 
drawn, there being no doubt that the poison 
was fully and freely injected into the wounds. 
Yet nothing came of this but a little puffy 
swelling which went away in a day or two, 
although the scars were visible for years 
afterwards at each shedding of the skin. 
You will not see any sea-snakes at the 
Zoological Gardens, because they are never 
brought alive to thiscountry. Asarule they 
die almost directly they are taken out of the 
sea, nor will they live even if placed at once 


. in tanks or in pits dug in the sand on their 


; own shore. That one in the bottle of which ! 
; [have spoken lived longer than any other | 


that I have had under similar conditions, but 
it did not reach Europe. It fed, too, on bits 


of meat, a very rare occurrence with these ; 


creatures. I did, however, succced in keep- 
ing a considerable number for some time (two 


! months or more, I think) in a large pool 
died almost instantly. So you will see from ; 


" down. 


was an unusually large one, and so was tle . 


price—about £4, if I remember aright. Its 
cage was by no means commodious or secure, 
being simply a flat, dilapidated biscuit-box 
with one side broken away and the space 


covered with jagged wire netting, the lid | 


proper being nailed down—I suppose for eco- 
nomy of wire. (One of the most deadly 
snakes I ever possessed was sent to me in an 


open béwl-shaped basket without any cover | 
at all, being tied to the wicker-work with a ° 
' impression that these were bitten out and 


thin stalk of grass around its neck.) I soon 
prepared a better lodging for my rattler, and 
proceeded to transfer him to it, but this was 
by no means an easy task. It’s the simplest 
thing in the world to induce a snake to coil 
himself away in a box, bottle, or bag, which you 
would never have thought big enough to 
contain him, but it’s a very different matter 
to get him out again. So, after ripping off 
the crazy and rotten scrap of wire and 
shaking the box in vain, trying to jerk or jar 


him through the narrow opening, I watched | 


my chance, put my hand in quietly and 
softly amongst his folds, waited till his head 
came round, and then grabbed him safely by 
the neck (mind, I was brought up in the 
midst of serpents from my very cradle, and 
have been thrown amongst them all my life; 
handling reptiles of all kinds is—or used to 
be— daily work to me, but I don’t advise any 
of you ever to try on any such game with a 
venomous or powerful snake). But even 
now the job was not finished. I held his 
head away with my left hand, and with my 
right tried to pull his thick sturdy body 
through the aperture, but as fastas I got one 
coil out another would slip back again, and I 
began to think that without assistance I 
should never accomplish what I wanted to 
do. Assistance is not always very readily 
procured when one is dealing with live rattle- 
snakes, a bite from which kills in half an 
hour. I made another desperate effort, 
throwing away fold after fold rapidly as I 
dragged them forth; the poor snake was 


amongst the rocks, which was covered at high 
water but left isolated when the tide went 
It was closely netted all round so 
that they could not escape, but the heavy 
surf during a hurricane at length swept away 
netting, snakes and all—myself very nearly 
included! Here I was able to see a good 
deal of them and learn something about their 
manners and customs, especially 
peculiarities in feeding. And I am not sure 
about it, but I believe that these snakes 
sometimes do what no others do, and that 
is bite their food, in the same sense as we do, 
for the purpose of dividing it. Snakes’ teeth 
are not used for chewing or breaking up what 
they eat, but are simply little forks for hold- 
ing it. At any rate, I saw my sea-serpents 
more than once worrying at large dead fish 
floating on the surface, and when I examined 
these afterwards, I found fragments of the 
soft skin and flesh gone, so I am under the 


swallowed. Like all other kinds, they knew 
at once if the food was the least stale or 
tainted, and refused to touch it, however 
hungry they might be. Their mouths are 
unusually small for snakes; some species 
have curiously prolonged snouts which look 
almost like a parrot’s beak. One finds them 
of various colours. Some of mine were very 
prettily striped with black, red, and yellow, 
and others had black interlaced rings on an 
orange ground, but they are not so brilliant 
as some of the land-snakes. 

Although they had nearly a quarter of an 
acre of water, in some places seven or eight 
feet deep, they showed that unaccountable 
tendency which is manifested by many water 
animals in captivity to leave their native 
element and get on dry ground. We never 
hardly find the common newt out of water in 
its wild state, not even on the banks of the 
ditches and ponds where it lives ; yet directly 
you keep"? it, it makes every effort to 
escape from your tank or aquarium. In 
the fernery where my toads live, there is 
a miniature pond into which I put newts 
sometimes, but they always scramble out 
at once and get under the plants. And 
if left there they starve, though if kept 
forcibly in the water they feed well enough. 
Even eels are guilty of the same unreason- 
able ccnduct. So it was with my sea- 
serpents; until I netted off the shallows, 
they would persist in wriggling out and 
baking to death in the burning sun. Occa- 


their ! 


sionally, however, one is found coiled upon 
the beach at ebb tide, patiently waiting until 
the flood shall allow him to swim home to 
the depths again. 

AtKensington,and in most Natural History 
Museums, you will find specimens of sea- 
snakes preserved in spirits of wine, or stuffed. 
Don’t forget that every snake found in the 
sea is not necessarily a sea-snake; land- 
snakes are often carried down rivers, espe- 
cially after heavy rains which have flooded 
the surrounding districts, and are washed far 
out into the ocean. They have been seenalong 
way from any shore, clinging to the roots or 
branches of torn-up trees or floating loose 
without any support. Icaught a great green 
lizard which feeds on leaves and insects, and 
never of its own accord goes into water, more 
than a hundred miles from land ; it was very 
exhausted, but recovered. 

I can’t help thinking that these sea-snakes 
once lived on land, but for some reason or 
other (probably in quest of food) took to the 
water, and there became specialised in their 
form and habits, to adapt themselves to 
their new mode of life. Of course, I don't 
mean that the actual specimens which we 
now catch were ever inhabitants of the forest 
or jungle, but that possibly their forefathers 
were. Animals do change and accommodato 
themselves to new surroundings in a very 
surprising manner when necessity compels 
them to vary their usual food, and we find 
many beautiful instances of the way in which 
Nature modifies their shape and structure to 
allow of their doing this without suffering 
harm. Look at cats. They are undoubtedly 
the descendants of creatures which were wild 
like the tiger and leopard, and which had the 
stomach and intestines of purely carnivorous 
feeders, those living on flesh alone. But since 
they have become tame, they have lived in 
great part on bread and things of that sort, and 
their internal arrangement has undergone a 
change which makes them more like animals 
which eat corn and grass ; and it is found that 
this change is increasing, as they are brought 
more and more into domestication and depend 
less on mice, birds, and meat for their food. 

As a sort of converse to this, a New 
Zealand parrot has taken to flesh eating 
since sheep were imported there. Certain 
bats in the caves of Trinidad, instead of 
going out at night to catch insects and eat 
fruit, now go fishing in the sea by daylight 
and sleep through the dark hours; and it is 
said that our own bees have become fruit 
devourers only during the last twenty years. 
In many places the deer which live in the 
low marshy or sandy districts are easily dis- 
tinguished by their broad, sustaining feet 
from those of the same kind inhabiting the 
adjacent hills. A lizard lives in the Galapagos 
Islands which is the only one of its order 
(the Lacertilia or lizards) known to enter 
salt water; it swims out and dives freely to 
browse on the sea-weed covering the sub- 
merged rocks. Yet, in all probability, this is 
a recently acquired habit, because in times 
of danger it does not seem to be at all at 
home in the water. If you take one and throw 
it into the sea where it would certainly be 
safest—it is a very timid creature—it will 
paddle back to shore with all possible speed 
and crawl out at your very feet, although 
dreadfully alarmed at your presence. Many 
naturalists believe that whales once lived on 
land, too. However, all this is mere matter 
of speculation ; but when you hear anybody 
laughing at the mention of the Great Sea 
Serpent, just put in a word for the real sea- 
serpents of which we have been talking, and 
very likely you will find that the fact of their 
existence will be just as astonishing to him 
as that of the monster itself. 


(THE END.) 
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I.— INTRODUCTORY HINTS. 

S time ago it was our privilege to con- 

tribute to the “B. O. P.” some practical 
illustrated articles on Cabinet-making, suit- 
able for beginners, and I now propose to 
follow these up with some hints and sugges- 
tions on wood-carving, the craft of all others 
that exhibits to the greatest advantage skill 
in the use of tools. 

Good wood-carving always displays not 
only hand-cunning which comes of practice, 
but that delicate appreciation of an unyield- 
ing over a yielding material ; in other words, 
of the value of each chisel stroke in relation 
to the complete work. Wood-carving would 
be a fine discipline for clumsy, awkward boys, 
and there can be no more enjoyable occupa- 
tion for leisure hours, or as a relaxation from 
mental pursuits, than wood-carving. We 
should all be healthier if we had some hobby 
or occupation which brought into play those 
faculties which, in our ordinary lives, would 
lie dormant. Nearly every one has a me- 
chanical turn, and why this should have 
been so long discouraged and kept in abey- 
ance is more than I can tell. Happily all 
this is being changed now. Those boys who 
have dipped into Ruskin at all will know that 
he holds that man should develop and 
employ his mechanical faculties side by side 
with his mental ones; that we should, all 
of us, literally earn our bread by the sweat 
of our brow, and not, as in the present state 


of society, have a class of men whose whole | 


time is spent in mechanical pursuits, and 
another class whose whole attention is given 
to mental occupations. The popularity of 
carpentering shows that men will, no matter 
how adverse the conditions may be, bring 
their mechanical genius into play. Now 
wood-carving requires great mechanical 
skill to produce the best work, and yet 
demands much more than this. It is work, 
too, that can be carried on with far fewer me- 
chanical appliances than carpentry or cabi- 
net-making, and therefore could be pursued 
at times and in places where the former 
occupations would be out of the question. 
Wood-carving may be said to be a combin- 
ation of sculpture and modelling. You have 
a more yielding material to manipulate than 
stone, and consequently the tools require a 
different method of handling ; and a more un- 
yielding material than clay, which is pressed 
rather than carved into shape: consequently 
the method adopted in either of the occupa- 
tions of sculpture and modelling does not 
apply to wood-carving. But modelling so 
largely influences the sculptor and carver 
that in order to treat the latter subject in 
anything like a complete manner we cannot 
ignore modelling; nor do we wish to do so, 


; be quite free to use the tools. 


WOOD-CARVING FOR BOYS. 
By Frep. MILLER. 


PART I. 


for we hope to devote some of the space 
allotted to this subject to the method of 
modelling in clay or terra-cotta. 

Cabinet work of all kinds is greatly en- 
hanced by the introduction of a little carving, 
either in the way of panels or ornamental 
details; and those of our readers who have 
learnt to handle their tools with some cer- 
tainty, and have overcome the clumsiness of 
the novice—an awkwardness that all begin- 
ners at carpentry and cabinet-making experi- 
ence, and which is only surmounted by 
practice—have prepared their way for their 
career as amateur wood-carvers. There are 
countless ways of employing their skill, from 
the carving of a frame with some simple 
patterns to the handle of a fire-screen, and 
we feel our efforts will not be thrown away 
if we can be the means of making the readers 
of the “B. O. P.” acquainted to some slight 
extent with the mystery of ye eraft of wood- 
carving. 

1I.— TOOLS. 


A boy does not require a large stock-in- 
trade to make his first attempts at wood- 
carving. He will require some sort of bench 
to work upon. An old deal table would do, 
but if he can get a small carver’s bench so 
much the better. The block to be carved 
must be fixed firmly, for the hands should 
Accidents 
would rarely if ever happen if the hands 
were used to hold the tools. The best way of 
fixing the wood is to have a ‘ carver’s screw.” 

I give a drawing of a carver’s screw in 
section showing how it is used (Fig. 1). ais the 


v 


Fic. 1. 


bench through which is passed the screw c. 
There must be a hole made in bench suffici- 
ently large to allow the screw to be passed 
through easily. The screw is turned a little 
way into the block to be carved, B, and the fly 
pis then screwed up until tight. The block is 
thus firmly secured, the screw being under the 
bench is out of the way, and if the block has 


to be turned round all you have to do is to 
loosen the fly p. The bench screw is better 
for general work than cramps or holdfasts, 
which are often in the way. 

It will be seen that it is necessary to make 
a hole through the table or bench, and there- 
fore you must have, if you cannot get a 
bench, the use of a table that you are allowed 
to mutilate to a certain extent. A bench is 
of course in every way handier, as it is firmer 
and steadier, and it is very important to keep 
the wood rigid while it is being carved. 


Fia. 2, 


Now with regard to tools. Messrs. Addis 
& Sons are the noted makers of carvers’ tools, 
and in their list are figured some 46 varieties, 
each variety being made in some nine or ten 
sizes. For the sake of future reference I 
give cuts of the various kinds of tools, so 
that as my readers advance in their work 
they can see t':e kind of tool they think they 
require to give acertain effect. My adviceto 


; beginners here, as in all other kinds of work. 


is not to have more tools than they abso- 
lutely want ; and, until you feel your way, con- 
tent yourself with the few I shall specify 
later on. (See Fig. 2.) | 
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No. 1 is a firmer, and the other portion 
at the end of the blade is a corner firmer. 

No. 2 is an example of a straight gouge. 
Gouges are made with various curves. 

No. 3 is a curved gouge. 

No. 4 is an example of a bent chisel. 
These are also made for right and left corners 
as indicated. 

No. 5 a front-bent gouge. 

No. 6 back-bent gouge. 

No. 7 8 ¥ or parting tool. 

No. 8 a curved parting tool, and No. 9 a 
bent parting. tool. 

No. 10 is a maccaroni tool. 

With the exception of the last tool the 
other chisels are made the following widths, 

» 4 & & 1, 1h, 14, 14, 1), and 2 inches. 
me tools only run up to 14, but these 
widths are the general sizes of most of the 
chisels. The prices vary from about 74d. to 
3s. each, according to the kind of tool and 
the width of same. 

The tools recommended by the School of 
Wood-carving, South Kensington, are 4, }, 3, 
and 4 inch chisels or firmers, the same sizes 


3 small gouges with much sharper curves, 
and a } bent chisel ; but as we progress with 
the work I shall have something more to say 
about-most of the tools, and it will then be the 
time to state the chief uses of the various 
implements. 

I may say this with regard to tools, that 
the nature of our work often suggests to the 
worker the sort of tool he requires, for there 


can be no hard and fast rule as to which tool | 


shall be used for doing a particular kind of 
work. Some wood-carvers set great store 
by one tool which another carver perhaps 
hardly uses, so that until we advance with 
our work only get just half a dozen generally 
useful tools, saya couple of firmers, } and $ 
inch, 2 gouges, 4 and 3, a curved gouge, and a 
parting tool. 

The impressions that the various tools 
make, if pressed into a piece of wood, are 
given at theend of each chisel. (See Fig. 2.) 

Always keep your tools in good condition, 
and avoid doing what is too often done when 
work is ended for the day, throwing the 
tools pell mell down so that their edges rub 
against each other. A dent ina tool necessi- 
tates it being ground down, and every time 
this is done you lose so much of 
your steel. 

Firmers are sharpened on both 
sides, and differ in this respect from 
carpenters’ chisels, which are only 
sharpened on the back. It is neces- 
sary to have some oil stones or 
slips rounded on the edges to fit the 
insides of all the tools used, the flat 
sides of which will serve to rub the 
backs of the tools, but some good 
tool-makers like Buck will always put tools 
in working order for a small sum. 

A piece of stout buff leather prepared with 
grease, flour emery, and crocus should be at 
hand to finish the sharpening. In rubbing 


your tools on the oil stones, see that you 
bring every part of the blade equally on to 
the stone. Particular attention must be 
paid to this in the case of gouges and firmers. 
‘The maccaroni tool is the most difficult to 
sharpen, as there is a danger of wearing away 
one side before the others. 

Turkey stone does for ordinary tools, but 
Arkansas is better for the finer ones. 

The advice given by an eminent wood-carver 
to beginners as to tools and bench is worth 
quoting. He says, about 3 dozen tools with 
gouges and firmers, the former ranging from 
a small letter U to a very flat sweep, should 
be sufficiently ample kit to start a beginner 
with. The bench or table should be made 
to suit the stature of the worker, as all 
carving should be done whilst standing up; 
8 feet from the floor is a convenient height. 


I1.—PRELIMINARY WORK. 


Pine is a good wood to begin work upon, 
as it is soft and yields easily to the tools and 
is not liable to splinter. Its softness may at 


in straight gouges with very flat curves, 2 or | times be a disadvantage, as unless one is 


Fig. 3. 


careful the tools may penetrate further than 
is desirable. Your wood must be free from 


of that to be carved, or else screw it in with 
fine short screws. If you glue the piece on, 
be careful to put a piece of paper between 
the two blocks, so that they can be separated 
when the carving is finished. 

See that your block of wood is squared up 
so that the sides are at right angles to each 
other, and the edges square with the top, and 
also that the surface is nicely planed up. 
Rub 4 little powdered chalk on the block so 
that your pencil lines tell upon it, for of 
course you must either draw or transfer your 
design. 

Run a pencil line a } inch from the edge 
round the top of the block, and another round 
the edges alsoa} inch from the top. Now 
it you cut into the lines at top and sides you 
will be able to take out a slip of wood a} 
inch square, and the block will be what is 
termed “rabbeted.’’ In soft wood such as 
pine a cutting gauge might be useful. I 
give a cut of one (Fig. 3), as if you do not 
buy a cutting gauge, you might certainly 
invest in a marking gauge. a is a straight 
Piece of wood having a small blade p in the 
case of cutting gauges, or just a point in the 
marking gauges. The blade can be adjusted 
by the wedge £. The piece B has a hole in 
it through which a works, and whatever width 
is required to be marked off is measured 
between the blade p and the movable piece 
B, which is kept in position by the wooden 
screw c. All you would have to do to rabbet 
the block p (Fig. 1), is to run your gauge a 
few times along the sides of the block from 
4 to B, and then from top of block, and if your 
blade is a} inch deep, you can take out a 
slip all round, so that your block would have 
the appearance of Fig. 4 when seen in 
section. The use of this will be obvious 
when you know that your carving will be 
above the imaginary line an—in other words, 
the part of the wood you have to deal with 
is c between the rabbet line az and top b. 
Your ground must only be taken out to the 
depth of your rabbet, and the use of the 
rabbet is to guide you in taking out your 
ground so that you do not go deeper into the 
wood than the rabbet. Your carving, there- 
fore, will in no case be deeper than } inch, 


knots or “shakes ” (a shake is caused by the | that being the depth of the rabbet. 


grain of the wood separating), and must be | 


fixed to your bencd or table with the screw. 


When the rabbeting is done you proceed 
to transfer your design; for unless you have 


Fic. 4, 
It often happens that the block to be carved 
is not thick enough to allow of the screw 
being turned in sufficiently far to hold it 


firmly. In such cases it is necessary to either 
| glue another block of wood on to the bottom 


had some practice in drawing and carving, 
you had better transfer your design rather 
than trust yourself to draw it in freehand. 


(To be continued.) 
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OUR “NOBLY DONE” COLUMN. 


[The inquest was held before Dr. Macdonald, M.P., 
Coroner for North-East London, on Henry James 
Bristow, aged eight years. Mra Bristow, who lives 
at Walthamstow, had left this little boy alone in the 
room with a younger sister of only three years of age, 
in order to go on an errand, from which she returned 
before six o'clock to find that the little girl had climbed 
on a chair to reach a small paraffiu lamp, and had 
upeet it over her clothes, which, of course, caught fire 
at once, The boy imuvliately tore them off her, and 
laid her upon the bed ; but in lifting her on to the bed, 
his own clothes caught fire, and it took the child a long 
time to tear them off, which, however, at last he suc- 
ceered in doing, but not till he was so seriously hurt 
that, though taken at once to a hospital, he died 
within the week from the result of the injuries, His 
little sister's life he had succeeded in saving at the cost 
of his own.) 


HENRY JAMES BRISTOW. 


A GaLuant little soul has just gone home 
To God, from whence it came. 

A little boy, a tiny lad of eight, 
Yet Hero is his name. 


He kept his trust, he saved his sister’s life « 


From raging, deadly flame ; 
He feared not to oppose the angry fire, 
Or fearing overcame. 


But though he died the infant life to save, 
He lives again ; 
Clasped closely in the bosom of the Man 
Who died for men. 
Autan M,. Tarzon. 


LANDSLIP IN KENT—HEROISM OF A BOY. 


A landslip occurred on January 
range of hills that turn from F 
little village known 
neath the scene of the land 
by a labourer named Hayw 


children: ‘The slope at the rear and above the cotta; 

is about 150 feet high, and is exceec steep. The 

land at the summit of the hill was, until the day befor 

the landslip, covered thickly with snow. The rapid 
which set in, and the heavy downpour of rain 
n fell for several hours, caused the fields to bec 


w melted, the water 
above the cottag 
At the top 


and, #0) that a large body 
there. This eventually forced out a great 
land from the side of the The earth was carried 


The cottage, which 
isolated from any othe 
a quarter of a mile di 
of a main eee be 
30 feet deep, and 
ances it would s 
cot let 


er slope about 
ploughed field. From the appear- 
m that the avalanche struck the 
ly wrecking it and tearing it from its 


foundation, débris of the ge was hurled over 
the road and further down the slope into the ploughed 
field, where the remains of the cottage were scattered 


abo 


The brick portion of the building was com. 


hattered. ‘The thatched roof was carried a 

distance of about 60 yards into the he whole 
tated, w La carparirs he thatched 

‘y wind 


h side of t 
house was evidently struc in this p 
that three of the children ed ten y 
e, aged eight years, and Walter, aged on! 
-were sleeping. ‘The that 

and wa 


supposed, 
body into the fi f tl 
upon the husband and wife, Alfre 
Jane Hayward, crashing them and a child aged four 
The little lad William extricated himself, and 
presence of mind shouted for his sister. 


Hayward and 


Hearing cry, he states that he at once began to 
search among the ruins, and managed to rescue her 
He then heard the ory of the other child, Walter, whom 


ng, but with 
; the wind 
but the little 
ceeded in eg 
Mr. Mount, who’ 


ng and reser 


he also suc 
much difficulty. 
blew a hurricane, and it rained in tor 
fellow, nearly naked as he w 
Walter to a cottage occupied by 


them in, and immediately went for ussistance. Mount 
states that this was about one o'clock in the morning, 
and as soon as he obtained assistance they comme 

to search amongst the ruins, but they were uni 

find any traces of the missing persons until 


persons with had removed tons of earth 


1 at the inquest 
Sarah Hayward were my fa 
ther, and the little girl was my sister. I 
about seven on Tuesday night, and was sleeping in 


went to 


the same room as my sister Jane, aged eight, and my 
little brother, who is one year and eight months old. 
In the front of our house there was a roadway, and 
then a steep bank beyond. When I first awoke I felt 
the wind blowing aay cold, and I found that I was 
lying in the open field. There was no covering over 
meat all. My little brother and sister were lying a 
short way from me. It was dark, and they were 
covered up by a large plece of the thatch from the 
; Toof of the house. I called out,and when I heard them 
crying I went to eip then I pulled the thatch off 
and got them out. My sister then went across the 
field in the direction of Mr. Mount’s honse, and I 
followed carrying my Little brother. I had to carry 
my little brother the whole of the way, and lift him 
over the fence and the wattles.” The coroner re 
marked that the lad had acted in a very heroic manner, 
and so, we feel sure, all our readers will agree. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 262. 


TLACK. | 


| ON lee ae | 


6 pieces. 


White to move, and ean only draw. 


This position occurred in a game between 
H. F. L. Meyer (White), and J. Swyer (Black), 
and it was thought that the three Pawns 
would win; but the result, after playing the 
position over several times, was a draw. 
The second player then fancied he might 
more easily draw with a Knight, but was 
contradicted by the first player, and, although 
the play was more difficult, the result was 

certainly a draw. A statement on page 287 
| in J. Berger’s book on “ Endspiele,” that 
three Pawns supported by their King regu- 
larly win against a Bishop or a Knight, is 
thus proved incorrect. 


Dorresne’s Booxs. 


The indefatigable J. Dufresne, of Berlin, 
has issued another book on chess, entitled 
“Das Buch der Schachmeisterpartien. 
Sammlung lehrreicher, in den 
Meisterturnieren gespielter Schachpartien.” 
The pretty little book contains seventy-four 
games, each one illustrated by one or two 
| diagrams. The publisher is P. Reclam, of 
Leipzig. 


Onrrvary. 


Two of our oldest and greatest composers 

have lately died—Grimshaw and Campbell. 
| Walter Grimshaw was born at Dewsbury in 
Yorkshire on March 12, 1632, commenced 
chess with H. E. Kidson, at York, where he 
stayed from 1844 till 1855, and then moved 
to Whitby, where he died on December 27, 
1890. Joseph Graham Campbell was born 
at Cookstown in Ireland, in May 1830, then 
established himself as a merchant in London, 
where he died on January 1, 1891. This 
reminds us of a statement made to us last 
year by Campbell concerning the origin of 
the celebrated Bristol problem. When 


letzten | 


K—K R 8, Q—Q 7, Rs—K 8 and K R 2; 
B—Q R 5; Kts—Q R 8 and K Kt 5; P— 
Q Kt 8; Black, K-Q B 4; R—Q Kt 8; Bs— 
Q5 and KB4; Kt—K Kt 2; Psp—QB3, K3, 
K 4, and K Kt 3—to Frank Healey (born in 
London on November 19, 1828), the latter 
determined to play a fine move with the 
Rook also, and, in 1860 or 1861, composed 
his Bristol three-mover—White, K—K R 2; 
Q—K Kt 6; Rs—Q sq. and KB3; B—QR 


sq.; Kts—Q Kt 6 and K B 7; Pe—Q R 3, 
QB 3, Q 2, Q 5, and K Kt 2; Black, K— 
QB 4; B—Q Kt 4; Kt_Q Kt 2; Ps_QR5, 
QB 5, KB 5, and K Kt 2. It has been 
truly said that Grimshaw was the first to 


play the Rook in order to clear the way for 
the Queen, but Campbell’s statement proves 
the origin of Healey’s stratagem, and shows 
that the latter did not take his idea from 
Grimshaw. 


THE “BOY'S OWN” GORDON 


MEMORIAL. 
[Coneluding List.} 
£aed 
Previously acknowled awe 663 16 

H. Leader sii 03 bg 
Collected by Robert G. MeIunes 046 
J. H. Whitehouse oo6 
Posanne . o10 
Reader of *B. 0. P.” 006 
Collected by Prof. Tuohy of Nottingbam 3 00 
» ow Miss Hodg-ou .., 036 
» 9» Master Lambert, o1o 
3 oy MJ. Thornton e206 
” oT. i volo vu 
Sem 100 
093 
J. FY Gansien mai vo 06 
Collected by H. Holloway o10d 
» GL, Thompson 021 
‘a » M. Nathan (Cape of G )ur7 
» T.H. Howard 019 0 

Collected by Editor BLOLP. 
Spicer Brothers, Limited 200 
Mr. P. Naumann ... sv 00 
Mr. Alfre] Pearse 1010 0 
Messrs, R.K. Burt & Co.” 30 vu 


£756 13152 


e% This Fund is now closed, and the entire amount. 
without any deduction for printing, postage, and o: 
expenses, Which have all been borne by the “B. U.P. 
has been paid over to Dr, Baruardo to found the “ Boy 
Own" Gordon Memorial Ward in his Hospital os 
already fully explained in these columns. We may, 
perhaps, be able to wive sketches of the Hospital and 


Campbell showed his three-mover—White, | Ward at some future date. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A Caxisg Patrenr at Sr. Txowas’s.—A 
short time ago a four-footed patient was 
brought to St. Thomas’s Hospital. He was | 
acollie dog named Mac, and his mistress 
telated that while out walking he had been 
attacked by another dog, and during the fight 
was run over by a brougham. Examination 
showed that one foreleg was badly fractured 
aod the other bruised, whereupon chloroform 
was administered, and the broken limb in- 
cased in plaster-of-Paris splinters. On 
Saturday, December 13, the splints were re- 
moved, and the dog was discharged cured. | 


The patient was entered on the books as | 
“Mac ; occupation, pugilist.” 


A Vesse, Savep sy Ort.—The Red Cross 
Line steamer Miranda lately arrived in Hali- | 
fax from St. John’s, after a fearful passage. | 
She left St. John’s for New York while there | 
was a heavy wind blowing. The gale increased | 
to a hurricane, and steamers which had - 
arrived fifty miles east of Canso were obliged 
to turn and run back sixty miles, where they 
hove to. There was a panic on the Miranda 
among the passengers, and a number of them 
were injured. The seas washed over the ship, 
destroyed the bridge, and the water poured 
into the saloon and the second cabin. There ; 
was little hope of the vessel being able to 
weather the storm, when the captain ordered 
thirty gallons of oil to be thrown overboard ' 
and around the ship. The effect was magical. 
The immense seas passed harmlessly round 
the vessel, and this alone saved her from 
foundering. 


Tue Anti-Gausiino Leacve.—I hereby 
Promise to abstain from all kinds of betting 
and gambling, and to do my utmost to 
develop a more healthy public opinion on 
the subject.” Such is the form of pledge 
which the Attorney-General entreated a 
“mass meeting of men only” to take at 
Exeter Hall on January 15. The gathering, 
convened by the National Anti-Gambling 
League, was absolutely unanimous in de- 
nouncing practices which Sir Richard 
Webster characterised as not only reprehen- , 
sible but immoral. It was useless, he urged, ; 
to seek a remedy in legislative enactments ; 
the suppression of “dishonest, rash, and | 
reckless speculation,” whether in private, 
sporting, or commercial centres, could only 
be wrought by the force of an enlightened 
public opinion. It was, he said, in connec- 
tion with the love of sport, in the truest and | 
purest sense of the word, that he was first | 
led to form a very strong opinion on the sub- 

ject of gambling. It was supposed by many | 
that it was impossible to enjoy athletic pur- 
suits without becoming interested in a pecu- { 
niayr sense. He should therefore like to add, 
not for the purpose of holding himself up as 
an example, that during his entire interest in 
sports of all kinds he had never made a bet. 
In dealing with the grievous vice of betting | 
he wished to address himself more par- | 
ticularly to young men holding minor situa- | 
tions, many of whom had been brought to | 
misery, and some to crime, by yielding to the | 
temptation of speculating. He desired all 
who could to do their utmost, by example 
ind teaching, to turn young men away from 
such temptations. There were people who 
‘aid, “It is all very well to attack betting as 
i system, but it is practised to a large extent 
'y people who can well afford to pay.” 
“hat had always occurred to him to be the 
10st foolish and wicked argument that 
ould be adduced. The practice of betting, 
thether exercised by the rich or poor, was 
»prehensib’e, and he did not hesitate to call 
- immoral in the highest deg’cs. The Hon. 


» to know. 


; better... . 


and Rev. E. Lyttelton, well known in the 
cricket-field and now Master of Haileybury, 
was among the other speakers, and drew 
some harrowing pictures of gambling-life at 
Monaco. 


Tue Dowxwarp Srep.—The late Rev. 
James Hamilton, of Regent Square Church, 
was eminently useful to young men, especially 
to young Scotchmen, who came to London. 
In one of his sermons, when giving counsel 
not to forsake the house of God, he said: 
“We remember a fine youth who from the 
far north came up to be a clerk in the Post 
Office. For a long time he was constant in 


: his attendance on the means of grace, and 


retained his amiable, hopeful disposition. 


| By-and-by his visits to the house of God be- 


came desultory ; and not only did he disappear 
from the church, but he became shy of our 
own society. Years passed without seeing 
him, and then we were asked to visit him at 
the Old Bailey. It turned out that he had 
met with careless acquaintances, who had 
drawn him away from his earliest friends, and 
led him to mis-spend the Sabbath. Event- 


‘ ually hehad married a worldly-minded woman, 


with stylish notions, and in order to supply 
her expensive tastes he had ended by taking 
money out of letters. We asked him when he 
had been last in his old place of worship. He 
said that it was on the Sunday after his first 
offence had been committed, and when the 
sermon referred to an agitation then in pro- 
gress for a Sunday delivery of letters in 
London. Bearing as it did on the circum- 
stances of his own downfall, he still remem- 
bered an expression to the effect, ‘The fear 
of detectives is a poor substitute for the fear 
of God.’” 


Urrrncuaw Set-Ficuts.—It is told of the 
late Edward Thring, the famous head-master 
of Uppingham School, who to the last took 
a very keen interest in the “ B. 0. P.,” that 
if he had to rebuke some misdeed, he would 
sometimes say to his boys: “I don’t know 
who the offenders are, and I don't want 
They would not have done it if the 
rest of you disliked it enough. I hold that 
society can keep down any offences it dis- 
approves of, and I mean to give you reasons 
for disapproving of this kind of thing.” 
Mr. Thring’s biographer (“A Memory of 
Edward Thring,” by John Huntley Skrine. 
Macmillan, 1889) proceeds: “ Against doubt- 
ful instances of the system’s application let 
me place a triumphant example of its success 
—the suppression of ‘set-fights.’ It was a 
superstition that these fights supplied a felt 
want in schoolboy Jife. The sudden skirmish, 
fought out on the spot, perhaps does, but 
these deliberate affairs, mostly hatched by 
the friends of the fighters, and fought out 


! before a critical crowd, long after the hot 


blood had dooled, in a secluded meadow, 


| where the combatants pounded one another 
! in a cautious and dummy-like fashion till 
; one had had enough, satisfied no felt want, 


except that of schoolboy bloodthirst. Many 
of us attended who ought to have known 
One term an epidemic set in, 
and one of the affairs came to the knowledge 
of masters. Next morning the head-master 
marched into school with the furrows of the 
mouth in deep shadow. He described the 
‘abomination’ of a set-fight in his terse 
eloquence, and clinched his demonstration 
with the following :—‘ Now, the next fight 
that takes place, I will flog both the fighters, 
all the seconds, and every one who was look- 
ing on.’ We did not doubt him, we knew he 
had the necessary endurance. The set-fight 
referred to is the latest known to have taken 
place.” 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Amateur Photography. 


[Continued from p. 350.} 


Section III.—Landscapes. 
Prizes—15s, each. 


D. Dove, 27, Newark Drive, Pollokshields, Glasgow. 


H. J. Reprrrs, 110, Pancras Square, Pancras Road. 
NAW, 


Hanny Wabg, 3, East Bank Terrace, Stockton Road, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, near Manchester. 


CERTIFICATES. 


[The names are arranged in order of merit.) 


4.J.H. Piriixa, 11, Rosslyn Terrace, Sunderland. 
SAMUEL MAYLE, 124, Parliament Street, Derby. 
6 J. EF. Murnay, St. Fillans-by-Crieff, Perthshire. 
‘M. O. Forsrgr, 82, Binfield Road, Clapham, s.w. 
8 FP. H. F. Braver, Myrtle Bank, Prestwich. 
F.H. Davies, 265, Coventry Road, Birmingham. 
F. H. Laws, 35, Broad Street, Reading. 
A. Forrest, 14, Market Street, Pontypridd. 
Howanp Mantis, 3, Grove Road, New Southgate. 
13 G. Emeny, 142, Church Road, Hove, Brighton. 
E. Wiss, The Uplands, Selly Hill, Birmingham. 


E, J.8, ALENT, 47, Carysfort Avenue, Bluckrock, 
Dubin. 


16 J. Bowyer, 3, Camden Hill Road, Upper Norwood. 


D, Levror.p, Hillthorp, Grange Road, Upper Nor- 
wood, 8.R. 


H. J. Perret, Fairfield, Farnham, Surrey. 


19 H. H. Prive, Discount Villa, 16, Ladypool Road. 
Sparkbrook, Birmingham. 


R. W. Haxnixtos, Dorchester, New Brunswick, 
Canada. 
21 A. E, Raren, Alston House, Bradford, Yorks. 
22 Jons Epsrontn, 53, Pitt Street, Accrington, Lancs. 
EVELYN M, WuITenEaD, Deighton Grove. York. 


Hernent Saxpor, 2, The Limes, Hornyold Road, 
Malvern, 


35 R. F. McCracken, 20, Dorville Road, Lee. 
Honack Nutren, 42, Regent's Park Road. 
ALFRED Scott, 41, Broadway, Stratford, 
28 L. Prick, Cambria, Solsbro’ Road, Chelston, Tor- 
quay. 
CEcIL MICHELMORE, Broadstone House, Dartmouth. 
RH. Rasaay, Charlotte Street, Lerwick, Scotland. 


E. C. Hiacs, 44, Christchurch Road, Streatham 
Hill, s.w. 


32 G. W. Jexxrys, 17, Land Street, Croydon. 
Hesry Leacn, Elgin Villa, Stoke-on-Trent. 
N. ELLroTT, South Sea Cottage, Coldstream, N.B. 
35 A. R. Govan, 98, Hampton Road, Redland, Bristol. 
36 R. L, Evays, 8, Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead. 


Fnap Fexwick, 87, Northumberland Street, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 


Witrned HALL, 9, Prior's Terrace, Tynemouth. 


H. Levick, 76, Hampton Road, Birchfields, Bir- 
mingham. 


40 W. Hannisox, Moss Road, Urmston. 
J. P. Hopes, 21, Cleveland Road, Canonbury, ¥. 
A. 0. Jorxson, Church Street, Elleemere, Salop. 
Josern KEnsuaw, Valley Cottz:2, Mossley, Man- 
chester. 
E. B. OWEN, Fernbank, Oswestry. 
45 Huan C. Tayior, Bhowani, St. Stephen's Road, 
Hounslow. 
46 C. W. A. Rosser, Landsccve, Weston-super-Mare. 
47 F. H. Canter, 23, Nelson Road, Southsea. 
Jon~x TL. Dexsis, 24, Swarthmore Terrace, South 
Stockton, Yorkshire. 


49 J.P, Jexxrye, Hazlemere, St. John's Road, Clifton, 
Bristol. 


G. P. WaTERS, Marlborough House, Lower Addis- 
J 


Correspondence. 


Frocoir.—1. Our instructions on “How to make a C Canoe" 
have been reprinted in “Indoor Games.” 2. An American schooner 
of the past, and of romance, had a fixed bowsprit, a small foresail, 
and a large mainsail, and seldom carried square-headed gaff topsails, 
To-day American schooners are not to be distinguished from English 
ones, except that asa rule they are cleaner and smarter, owing to their 
not being used in such dirty tr Of course this refers to traders 
and not to yachts, 


JACK ASHORE,—There are Sailors’ Homes in Ireland at Belfast, Cork, 
Dublin, Limerick, and Queenstown. In Scotland there are Sailors’ 
Homes at Greenock, Glasgow, Dundee, Leith, and Stornoway. In 
foreign parts there are Homes at New York, Boston, San Francisco, 
Marseilles, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Hamburg, Callao, aud Honolulu : 
and there are probably others, but these we have heard of. 


Fiona T.—In the Greek Church, 
Saint; that is the explanation. 'E 
gave the clue, 


ha, the Hebrew prophet, i 
day” is the 14th of June; 


PELIs—Plum jam is 
as for any one ; and as to thro 
eyed Madien,” we should say the practice was so 
unladylike that we had rather not be responsible for the consequen 
Had you asked for yourself we would have told you; but we can 
only refer the “ Blue-eyed Madien " to the “G. O. P. 


ade in the same way “ for a Blue-eyed 


Scor1a.—* The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's " wasin our fourth volume, 
long since out of print ; but it has been reprinted in our Bookshelf 
Series, and can be had from any bookseller, price 3s, 6d. 


I 


Price One Penny. 
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THE COCK HOUSE AT FELLSGARTH. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By Tatsot Barnes REED, 


Author of “My Friend Smith,” “ Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,” “ Adventures of a Three-Guinea Watch,” ete. 


CHAPTER X.—HOW PERCY GOT BACK HIS FOOTBALL. x 


T was not to be expected that in the | feared in the latter respect. For Rollitt | him and demand satisfaction, Rollitt had 


present state of party feeling at Fells- | was apparently unaware that hehaddone | told him to call again to-morrow, as he 


garth the incident recorded in the last | anything calling for general remark, and | was busy. : 
chapter would be confined to a personal | went his ways with his customary in- Dangle therefore called again: 
quarrel between Dangle and Rollitt. difference. “T’ve come to ask if you mean to 


a 


If it be true that it takes two to make When Dangle, egged on by the indigna- | apologise for what you did the other day ? 
quarrel, there was not much to be | tion of his friends, had gone across to find | If you don’t——” 


1. — Sixteenth Century. 


Our Wooden Walls of the Past.—(Sce page 378.) 
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“Get out!” said Rollitt, going on with 
his work. 

“——TIf you don't,” continued Dangle, 
“you'll have to take the consequences.” 

“ Get out!" 

“Tf you funk it, Rollitt, you'd better 
say 80." 

“ Get out,” said Rollitt, rising slowly to 
his feet. 

Dangle reported when he got back to 
his house, that argument had been hope- 
less. Yet he meant to take it out of the 
workhouse cad some other way. 

But if the principals in the quarrel were 
inactive, their adherents on either side 
took care to keep up the feud. 

The Modern juniors especially, who 
felt very sore at the indignity put upon 
their house, took up the cudgels very 
fiercely. Secretly they admitted that 
Dangle had cut rather a poor figure, and 
that they could have made a much better 
job over the impounded football than he 

ad by his interference. But that had 
nothing to do with the conduct of the 
enemy, whom they took every opportunity 
of defying and deviding. 

“ There gothe sneaks,” shouted Lickford, 
as the four Classic juniors paraded arm 


| kicked about the bi 


in arm across the green. “ Who got licked | 


by our chap and had to squeal for a pre- 
fect to come and help them? Oh my— 
waterspouts !"” ‘ 

“Ya—how now—oh no, not me!” 
Percy shouted for the special benetit of 
Fisher 1. 

“Look at them! They daren’t come 
our side. Cowards!—daren't come on to 
our side of the path,” chimed in Cash. 

“Look at their short legs,” called 
Ramshaw ; “only useful for cutting away 
when they see a Modern.” 

“Who got licked on the hands for 
cheating at Elections, and blubbed like 
anything ?” put in Cottle. 

The four heroes walked on, hearing 


sacred Modern grass, under their very 
eyes. 

How these four enjoyed themselves and 

all, nodding and kissing 

their hands all the while at the mortified 

enemy, who sat like caged beasts glaring 


: at them through their bars, and gnawing 
; their fingers in impotent fury ! 


Sometimes, to add a little relish to the 
sport, they invited a passing prefect of 
their own house to give the ball a punt, 
and once a neat drop kick from D’Arcy 
left a muddy splotch on the face of the 
sundial above Forder’s door. 

This was too much; and when, a few 


| Ininutes later, they caught sight of the 


marauders waving to them and calling 
attention by pantomimie gesture to the 
fact that they were carrying off the ball 
once more to their own quarters, Percy 
could contain himself no longer. 

“ Beasts!” he ejaculated. 

“ Wheatfield,” said Mr. Forder, who 
was in charge of the class, “ write me out 
fifty lines of the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and a 
letter of apology in Latin for using bad 


' Yangnage 2n elass.”” 


Percy was conducted home by his 
friends that morning in a critical state. 
He felt it necessary to kick somebody and 
therefore kicked them ; and they, entirely 
misunderstanding his motives, kicked back. 


; Consequently, a good deal of time was 


: prefects. 


every word and trying to appear as if ' 
they did not. They spoke to one another ; 


with forced voices and mechanical 
smiles, and did their best not to be 
self-conscious in the matter of their 
legs. 

But as the defiance grew bolder in 


proportion as they walked further, Wally . 


said ; 
“Tsay, this isa drop too much. We 
can't stand this, eh ?”’ 


“No; the cads;" chimed in the other | 


three. 

“Tell you what,” said Wally, “it 
wouldn't be a bad joke to have a punt 
about with their football right under their 
noses, would it ?”” 

“ How if they bag it?” 

“ Bother—we must chance that.” 

“T say,” said Ashby, “if we could bag 
their boots first.” 

“Can't do that; but we might wait till 
they're in their class after breakfast in the 
morning. They go in half an hour before 
us. I know they all sit near the window, 
and are squinting out at everybody that 
passes. Won't they squirm? " 

Next morning therefore at early school, 
as Percy and Company sat huddled at their 
desks in the Modern class-room, biting 
their paws, groaning over their sums, and 
gazing dismally from the window all at 
the same time, they had the unspeakable 
anguish of beholding Wally, D*Arcy, 
Ashby, and Fisher 1, with thezr ball, hav- 
ing adingdong game of punt-about op the 


occupied in arranging matters all round 
on a comfortable footing; by the end of 
which time the fraternity, though marred 
in visage, felt generally easier in its mind. 

It was no use appealing to the Modern 
They had made a mess of it so 
far, and weren't to be trusted. Nor did 
the course of lcdging a complaint with 
Yorke commend itself to the company. 
It might be mistaken for telling tales. 
How would it do to— 

Here entered Robert, the school porter, 
with a letter addressed 

“Wheatfield mu, Mr. Forder’s,” in a 
scholarly hand. 

“ Wheatfield 1,” snarled Percy ; “that’s 
not me, Bob. What do you take me for? 
Here, take it over to Wakefield’s, and look 
about for the dirtiest, ugliest, beastliest 
kid you can see. That's Wheatfield 11." 

“You'll be sure to know him by his 


likeness to Percy,” added Cash by way of | 


encouragement. 

“But Wakefield’s ain't Forder's,”’ ob- 
served the sage Robert. “ Look what the 
envelope says.” 
ae True ; it must be meant for Percy after 

“ You go and tell him it’s like his howl- 
ing cheek to call me m, whoever it is; 
and when I catch him I'll welt him. Do 
you hear?” 

“Very good, sir, I’ll tell him,” said the 
porter with a grin. 


Meanwhile Percy had opened the letter ; 
| of such vital importance in equity. 
| Objection waived once more. 


and caught sight of the signature. 

He uttered a whistle of amazement. 

“ Hullo!” he cried, “it’s from Stratton! 
What ever—— Oh, I say, Bob, it doesn't 
matter about that message; do you 
hear?” 

“Won't be no trouble, sir,” said the 


porter. 

“IfI want to give it I'll do it myself,” 
said Percy. 

“Whatever's it about?” said his 
friends. 


“Dear Wheatfield 11—(cheek !)”” read 


to see you and three or four of your friends 
to tea this evening at six. I will arrange 
with Mr. Forder to give you exeats from 
preparation.” 

“Humph!” grunted Perey—“ rather 
civil—I hear he gives rather good grub. 
I vote we go.” 

“ May as well. It gets us off prepara- 
tion too,” said Cash. 

“Who said you were in it?’ replicd 
Percy. “Catch me taking you unless 
you behave. I've a good mind to take 
Clapperton and Brinkman and Dangle 
and Fullerton.” 

This threat reduced the clan to obedi- 
ence at once, and Percy sat down pre- 
sently, and wrote in his most admired 
style—— 

“ Wheatfield 1” (the “1? was heavily 
underlined) ‘is much obliged to Mr. 
Stratton for his invitation to him to tea in 
his room, and he will be glad to bring the 
following of his friends, if he has no 
objection, with him; viz. Lickfonl, 
Ramshaw, Cash, and Cottle. With kind 
regards from P. W,” and sent the note 
over by the hand of the youngest of ihe 
Modern juniors. 

This diversion served for a time to hel 
the mental ravages of the morning, a:d 
to occupy the attention of the compan; 
most of the afternoon. 

“Case of Sunday-go-to-mecting, isn't 
it?’ said Lickford. 

“Rather. Mind you tog up well, yo. 
chaps ; I’m not going to take four louts o..: 
to tea with me, I promise you.” 

Whereupon ensued great searchings of 
hearts and wardrobes to see what could 
be done in the way of appropriate decora- 
tion. ‘The invitation came at an awkward 
time, for it was Friday afternoon, and 
Mrs. Wisdom rarely sent home the 
washing before Saturday. Consequently 
it was a work of some fifficulty to muster 
five clean collars among the party, still 
less as many shirt fronts. 

Lickford spent at least an hour over his 
last Sunday’s shirt with ink-eraser, trying 
to get it to look tidy ; while Cottle, mere 
ingenious, neatly gummed pieces of white 
paper over the dirty spots on his. 

A great discussion took place as to 
chokers. Percy, who had one threatencd 
to leave behind any one not similarly 
adorned. It was only by adroit cajolery. 
and persuading him that he, as personal 
conductor of the party, had a right to te 
sweller than the rest, that he could bé 
induced to waive the point. 

The same argument had to be urged 
with regard to boots, as none of the others 
had patent leathers, which Percy insistec 
was the first thing any one looked to sec 
if you had on at a party. It was argul 
that as most of the time would be sper 
with the feet under the table, this, thoag! 
sound in law, was not in the present case 


Finally, when all was ready, Percy heii 
a full-dress parade of his forces, ard 
looked each of them up and down :: 
minutely and critically as an officer of th- 
Guards inspecting his company. He 
objected to Cash wearing white gloves, a: 
he had none himself, and he near) 
cashiered Cottle for having a coloured 
handkerchief, because he himself had » 
brand-new white one. At length, how- 
ever, all these little details were arranzcd, 


Percy, “‘ Mrs. Stratton and I will be glad | and as the school clock began to chime 
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he hour the order to march was given, 
ind the company proceeded at the double 
‘o Mr. Stratton’s house. 

Mr. Stratton was more or less of a 
‘favourite with both sides at Fellsgarth. 
Ye had a small house, in which were 
‘epresentatives of both factions, but most 
of them of the quieter sort, who, being 
»bliged to live together under one roof, 
lid not see so much to quarrel about out 
of doors. Mr. Stratton, too, took the 
uniors’ divisions of each school, and so 
iept fairly well in touch with both. 


ithlete, that he had a serene and cheerful 
emper, and, what is of scarcely less im- 
vortance, a charming young wife, and 
‘ou have several very good reasons why he 
vas one of the most popular masters at 
*ellsgarth. The juniors, on the whole, 
‘ppreciated him. When he was down on 
hem they forgave him on account of his 
outh, and when he complained that he 
ould not get them to understand his 
recepts, they asked one another whose 
ault was that? Occasionally he con- 
oned all his offences by an act of hospi- 
ality, and for once in a way betrayed 
hat he recognised the merits of a select 
2w of his pupils by asking them to tea. 
This was evidently the case now, and, 
s our five young Moderns trotted across 
he green, they wished their enemies in 
Vakefield’s could only have looked out 
nd witnessed their triumph. 

Little they dreamed that at that mo- 


ient Wally, Ashby, D’Arcy, and Fisher 11, | 


esplendent in shirts and collars fresh 
‘om the wash, with their eight hands 
neased in white kid and their eight teet 
1 patent leather, were standing about in 
Ir. Stratton’s drawing-room, wondering 
‘ho on earth 1t was whose non-arrival 
as preventing the ringing of the tea- 
el. 

When presently Percy and his party 
‘ere ushered in and discovered who 
cre their fellow-guests, it did some 
redit to their breeding that they re- 
1embered to go up and shake hands 
‘ith Mr. and Mrs. Stratton, and did not 
nmediately fly at the enemy’s throat. 
he enemy, however, were equally taken 
back, and were fully entitled to half the 
‘edit for the self-control with which the 
iscovery was received. 

* There's no need to introduce you to 
ie another, I’m sure,” said Mr. Stratton. 
By the way, Wheatfield—you I mean,” 
ointing to Perey, “I must apologise for 
uling you. It was very kind of you 
» put me right.” 

Wally glared up at this, and would 
ave liked to put the matter right there 
aid then, but Mrs. Stratton said— 

“It isn’t fair to number twins at all, 
it?” 

Unless,” suggested D’Arcy, blushing 
» find himself talking, “ unless you reckon 
1em half each.” 

This only mended matters to the extent 
? raising a laugh at the expense of the 
ving, who felt mutually uncomfortable. 
The tea-bell, however, relieved the 
sion. 

* Come,” said the hostess. “ You must 
ike one another in. No, that won't do, 
1 Mr. Wakefield’s boys together. T.avo 
? you come this side—that’s right; and 
ottle and Ramshaw, you go over there. 
ow, you're beautifully sorted. Edward, 
2ar, you mustn't talk till you've handed 


Add | 
o this, that he was a good all round . 


| ‘The party looked guilty. 


round the tea-cake to our guests. Lick- 

ford, do you take cream and sugar? And 

you too, twins? Oh really, dear, you 
don’t call those slices, do you? Do let 

Ashby cut up the cake; I’m sure he 

knows better than you what a slice is; 

don’t you, Ashby?” 

Apparently Ashby did; and the party, 
thus genially thrown together and set to 
work, soon began to experience the balmy 
influences of a convivial high tea. 

Very little was spoken at first except 
by Mr. Stratton, who gave a brief account | 
of a University cricket match in which 
'‘ he had once played—a narrative which 
served as a most soothing refrain to the 
silent exercise in which his listeners were 
engaged. Presently a few questions were 
' put in by the boys, followed by a few 
observations which gradually, by the 
adroit piloting of the host, loyally backed 
up by his wife, developed into a discussion | 
on the use and abuse of “ third man up" 
in modern cricket. After this knotty 
point was disposed of the talk grew more 
general, and Wally became aware that 
his brother was handing him the apricot 
jam. 

The act, simple in itself, meant a great 
deal to Wally. He liked apricot jam and 
had not been able to get at it all the 
evening. As he now helped himself he 
admitted to himself that Percy was not 
quite such a lout as he had occasionally 
thought him. 

“Thanks awfully, Perey. Did you like 
that toffee I gave you the other day ?” 

“Rather. It was spiffing,” said Percy. 
“Tsay, I don’t mind writing home this 
week if you like.”’ 

; ‘Oh, don’t you grind; 
“ Really I don't mind.” 
“No more do I. I say, can you reach 

the butter?” 

“ Rather. 
here between us. 
there." 

Similar scenes of reconciliation were 
taking place elsewhere. Cottle was ask- 
ing Ashby his riddle; D’Arcy was laying 
down the law in the admiring hearing of 
Ramshaw and Lickford as to the cooking 
of sprats on the shovel; while Fisher 11 
was telling the sympathetic Mrs. Stratton 
all about the people at home. Mr. Strat- 
ton was wise enough not to disturb this 
state of affairs by talk of his own. When, 
however, the meal began to flag, and his 
guests one by one abandoned the attack, 
he proposed an adjournment to the draw- 
ing-room. 

“I want the advice of you youngsters,” 
! said he ‘presently, “about something I 
daresay you all know something about. 
I mean the old School shop.” 

Didn't they 


I will.” 


Better nurse this dish up 
There's another down 


know the tuck shop? | 

“It seems to me,” said Mr. Stratton, 
“it’s rather in a bad way just now; don’t 
youthink so? Robert hasn’t time to look 
after it, and wants togive it up. He says | 
it doesn't pay; and really some of his 
things aren’t particularly nice. I went 
and had a jam tart there this morning. 
It was like shoe leather; and the jam was 
almost invisible.” 

Wally laughed. He knew those tarts 
well. 

“T think it would be a pity if it was 
given up; don't you? We all want a 
little grub now and then ; besides, it's an 
old School institution.” 


“Robert charges three-halfpence a- 
piece for those tarts,’ said D’Arcy. 

“Yes—think of that. I’ve no doubt 
you could get them for half the price at 
Penchurch. What I was thinking was, 
why shouldn't some of us carry on the 
shop ourselves ?"’ 

The boys opened their eyes. The idea 
of carrying on a tuck shop on their own 
account opened a vista of such endless 
possibilities, that they were quite startled. 

“Tt ought to be easy enough if we man- 
age properly,’’'said Mr. Stratton. ‘“ Sup- 
pose, now, we who are here were to fornr 
& committee and decide we'd run the: 
shop, how should we begin?” 

“It depends on what Robert left be- 
hind,” said Percy. 

“Oh, we wouldn't take over any of his. 
stuff. No, the first thing would be to 
reckon up how much we should want to 
start with, and either club together or get 
some one to advance it. How many tarts 
do you suppose are sold a day?” 

“Hundreds,” said Ashby. 

“Well, according t» Robert, about 
eighty. But say one hundred. That at a 
penny each would be about 8s. for tarts. 
Then the ginger beer. Would twenty 
bottles do? That would be 8s. 4d., sup- 
posing they cost 2d. each. That's 11s. 4d. 
What next? Apples? Suppose we put them 
down at 2s. Gd.—18s.10d. Sweeté? Well, 
say 2s. 6d. more—l6s. 4d. Nuts 1s.— 
178. 4d. 1t mounts up, you see. We ought. 
at least to have 25s. or 30s. to start with.. 
Well, I happen to know somebody who. 
would lend that amount tothe shareholders 
for a little time if we should want it. Now 
suppose we've got our money. We ought 
to send to some of the best shops and 
market people in the town to see what 
we could get our things for. Asit happens, 
Mrs. Stratton when she was in Penchurch 
this morning did inquire, and this is her: 
report. The tarts that we should sell for 
a penny we could get for three farthings 
each, so that on a hundred tarts we 
should make a profit of 2s. 1d. And the 
confectioner would send his cart up every 
day with fresh tarts of different kinds of 
jam, and take back yesterday’s stale ones 
at half price. That would be a great im- 
provement, wouldn't it ?”” 

“ Rather,” said everybody. 

“Then the ginger beer. Would you 
believe it, 1f we undertake to take not less 
than twelve bottles a day during tho 
half we can get them for a penny each, 
and night sell thei for three-halfpence. 
That would make a great crease in the 
demand I fancy, and every bottle we 
can sell, we make a clear halfpenny profit. 
The same with the sweets. You can get 
most sorts for 9d. or 10d. a pound, anu if 
we sell at a penny an ounce, you see we 
get 7d. or 8d. profit. I should vote for 
only getting the best kind of sweets and 
making rather less profit than that. At 
any rate, you see, if we are careful, we 
ought pretty soon to be able to pay back 
what we owe, and after providing for the 
expense of a person to mind the shop and. 
do the selling, put by a hittle week by 
week, which will go to the School clubs 
or anything else the fellows decide. 
What do you think of the plan?” 

They all thought it would be magm- 
ficent. 

“Tsee no reason why you youngsters 
should not manage it splendidly by your- 
selves as soon as you get once started. 
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You'll have to draw up strict rules, of | Don't say anything about it out of doors 


| 
course, for managing the shop, and make | at present; talk it over among yourselves | 
up the accounts; and look out sharp that | during the week, and if you think it will j 
you aren’t selling anything at a loss. | work, tell me, and we'll have a regular | 
Atemember, the cheaper you can sell (pro- | business meeting to settle preliminaries. | 
vided you get a fair profit), the more cus- | Now suppose we have a game of | 
tomers you'll have. And the better your | crambo ?” 
stuff is, the more it will be liked. Mrs. | | When the party broke up, Moderns and 
Stratton says she will act as banker, and | Classics strolled affectionately across the 
take care of the money at the end ofeach | green arm in arm, deep in confabulation | 


day and pay out what you want for stores. | as to the projected shop. 


When they reached the door of Wak- 
field’s, Wally said, “By the way, hav 
any of you chaps lost a football ? There’ 


‘ one kicking about in our room. Ha:; 


outside and I'll chuck it to you out of tu 
window.” 

Which he did. And the ball proved t 
be the very one the Moderns had lust : 
weck ago! How curious! 


(To be continued:) 


A DAY'S FIGHT ON A SOUTH AFRICAN 


By Mrs. Carey-Hosson. 


“ W™ Cribbs, I think everything seems | and mind you look after everything while | 
to be going on all right now; thanks | I’m away.” i 

to that good soaking rain that just saved us At breakfast time the widow, Mrs. West- | 

from another drought,” said Tom Westwood | wood, surrounded by the remainder of her 

to the only white man-servant on the farm. children, had just been discussing the prob- | 
“Certain sure, Mr. Tom, it be. I never | able progress that Tom had made in his 

see anything in this country look more pro- | journey, when one of the coloured maids 

mising than that strip of forage. I walked | came to the door. 

all round it Jast Sunday. It’s a mile long if “Well, Zara?" asked her mistress. 

it's a foot, and I never saw a bit o’ smut nor “Please missis, Piet says, young Baas 

-anything else as oughtn’t to be among it. If | is coming back!” 

all the rest of the pests and plagues that this “Coming back now!” exclaimed Ned, 

blessed country produces will only keep out | jumping up. ‘Nonsense! he’s been gone 

of the way, we can begin a reapin’ of it in ten | three hours.” 


days from now.” “ Piet says he's sure is’s Master Tom, and 
“T should think we might,” responded ' he’s riding hard.” 
‘Tom. “ Yes, you are right, that field of oats is By this time all the breakfast party were 


| 
just splendid, and I only hope, as you say, | either at the windows or on thestoep (raised 5 


that nothing will happen to it, for it’ll keep | verandah) in the front of the house. 


FARM. 


“I had ridden about an hour and : 


: quarter,” said he to his. mother, “ when | 


off-saddled at the spruit (small river) to le 
the horses roll—there was good grass amon| 
the mimosas—and we stayed there till near! 
seven, and then went on. In less than fis 
minutes we were right in a swarm of locusts 
they were lying so thick upon the grount 
even in the road, that the horses crushe 
dozens of them with every step they took 
while on the bushes they hung like thousand: 
of swarms of bees, the boughs bending dow: 
with their weight; they were all busy pre 
paring to rise ina mass and fly off to thei 
devastating work. 

“We have been coming right against thi 


| wind all the way,’” said Hendrick. 


“T knew we had, and of course I knew 
what he meant by reminding me of it, ani 


all the horses in forage for a good six months Sure enough there was a cloud of dust that was, that the whole swarm of then 

at least; and the wheat and the mealies ‘ clearly to be seen coming towards them ata | would come as straight as a crow flies fo 

look well too.” rapid rate, but who or what was in the | this farm. I can tell you, mother, I didn‘ 
“They do, sir, and the garden stuff like- | middle of the cloud it was not so easy to | hesitate many seconds what I had bette 

wise. There ain’t nothin’ on the place that | make out. | do. 

don’t look nice and green now. If ye didn’t “What can be bringing the young master “I told Hendrick,” continued Tom, “ ths 


look at yon great. plains, and the mountains ; home again, Piet?” asked Mrs. Westwood, 

in the distance, one could a’most fancy his- | never doubting for a moment that the man 

self in Old England agin.” | was correct as to who the dust encompassed. 
Tom smiled. Heknew nothing of England : “Do you think the river is up?” 

himself, although he called it home as his “No, missis, can’t be that; Mr. Tom 

parents had always done; but he smiled now, | couldn’t have got to the river and back in 

for it was a favourite saying among them | this time.” 


when anything looked more green and beau- “True, Piet. Well, we shall soon know. I 
tiful than usual, “Old Cribbs will a’most | trust,” she said, turning anxiously to her 
fancy hisself in Old England agin!” daughter Lucy, the only one left by her side, 
“And, Mr. Tom, sir, if so be as you’re | “ that there is no bad news in store for us.” 
-a-contemplatin’ of a visit to the town, we're Ned walked off with Piet, while Bob ran | 
all fair just now, sir, and there ain’t nothin’ | down the road to meet his brother. 
but what me and Master Ned can see to, but “T am going to get the hatchets, Master 
in ten days or so we had ought to be very | Ned; perhaps we shall want some boughs 
busy.” | chopped.’* 
“I was thinking of that, Cribbs,” answered | ‘What! do you think that it’s—_?” 
‘Tom, “and intended speaking to my mother | “Locusts, boys—locusts! Myriadsof them,” 
to-night about going in to-morrow morning.” | called out Tom as he rode up. ‘No school 


“And you'll please give my duty to the | to-day; you must all work hard at piling up 
young lady, sir. We’ll all be well pleased | fires. Get a lot of straw down, all along the 
when she comes out to her new home.” wall of the forage land facing the rohd. Yes, 

Tom’s visit was all arranged over the | mother,” said the young man, as_ he 
supper table that night, and various messages | alighted and threw the reins to Hendrick, 
were duly given, so that Tom might start | “unless a strong breeze springs up from a | 
early and be well on his way before the great | contrary direction, which is not very likely 
heat of the day set in. Accordingly, soon | fine this morning, we shall have the locusts 
after four o'clock the next morning old | down upon us in less than three hours. The 
Katchy, the Hottentot nurse, was busy making | wind is in this direction, and I reckoned that 
coffce for her young master, while in the | they would come straight on for our oat, hay, 
stable Hendrick was grooming the horses till ; and mealies” (maize). | 
their coats shone like mirrors. “T'm glad to see you’ve got the hatchets, 


“Tom! Mind you give my love to Lottie,’ ! Piet—I'll join you soon.” 
was called out from his sister’s window as “You'll find us just below the garden,” 
he and his after-rider Hendrick passed close | said Ned; “I am sorry, old man. It was 
to it. | awfully good of you to come back and tell 


“Oh! I say, Tom,’—this time from Bob, | us, though! Won't old Cribbs be savage 
the ten-year-old brother—‘kiss that girl , when he hears about ‘them there pests as 
of yours for my part, but tell her it’s a | this ’ere blessed country produces.’ ” 
shame she didn’t wait for me as she pro- Tom was soon seated at the table in the 
mised.” lightest possible summer garments, enjoying 

“You young shaver! Get off to bed again, | some tea after the dusty gallop. 


we had the start of them, and would be her 
first. We couldn’t see the end of them eithe 
way, and it made me feel sick to think d 
what all our beautiful green cultivated land 
would look like to-night if they were allowe/ 
to come on unchecked.” 

“All along the foot of the mountains is 
the distance, there’s a thick cloud,” sai 
Lucy, who had just been out to look if shi 
could see anything of the locusts. 

“ That’s the swarm coming on,"’ said Tom 
“They won’t be here for another hour o| 
more yet, so I hope we shall be well prepare| 


| for them.” 


Tom quickly joined the workers, takin| 
with him a good supply of large towels an{ 
pieces of red cloth wherewith to make fia: 
by tying them to the green boughs thy 
Cribbs had already brought from the garder! 

Poor Cribbs was in despair. “ It’s like thi 
"ere blessed country. I suppose it wouldn't 4 
good for us to have everything all straight ij 
this life; but, thank the Lord, there ain’t 0 


| jumping locusts in Old England.” 


“ Perhaps there are some drawbacks the: 
that we have not here,” said Tom, though 
fully. : 

“That's true, sir, an’ I hadn’t ought to 4 
murmurin’ against Providence if He choc=z 
to send them. Fortunately Pve got my heat! 
of weeds in different parts of the garden .i| 
ready to be set a-smoking, and the men har 
been chopping a lot of green bushes sm 
shrubbery stuff ; there’s nothin’ like that sci 


| of thing for makin’ a good lot of smoke. a7 
| we'll do our best to drive them off as fast 4 


they come.” 

Tom smiled at Cribbs’s doubtful resizzud 
tion, and passed on to aid and encourage ¢ 14 
rest of the men and boys. 

“Remember that if the forage and th 
corn lands are saved, I'll give every ove i 
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span of tobacco and an extra basinful of 
sugar, and the women shall each have a 
handful of tea and a bit of town-made snuff 
besides.” 

Tom knew there would be great rejoicings 
at this prospect, for Hottentots are always 
ready for more * tabac” and “ Zuiker.” 

By this time the locusts were seen advanc- 
ing like a great cloud coming to overshadow 
every bright and green thing. On they came, 
the great “ flying’ army. 

“ Now then, boys, make as much smoke as 
you can,” cried Tom. 

The dry stuff under each heap was soon 
lighted, and the green bushes kept the whole 
smouldering and smoking. 

“Here's the vanguard,” said Ned, as he 
excitel!y leaped into the air and knocked 
down a locust that was so far in advance of 
his fellows, that it seemed as if he had been 
sent out on a reconnoitring expedition. 

Up went the smoke from about a dozen of 
the fires ; and the locusts were soon dropping 
about in every direction, though the main 
body had not yet come up. 

“Tt minds me of a heavy snowstorm, 
it do,” said Cribbs ; “that is, I mean if you 
look up again the sky and don’t see as they're 
not white.” 

Soon the battle raged fast and furious, the 
dense mass darkening the brilliant sunshine 
as if there were an eclipse. 

There was a slight swerve as the wall of 
smoke rose in suffocating clouds, and though 
it seemed to make but little difference in the 
onward course of the myriads, still the com- 
bined effect of that, and the beating back 
with the large boughs and flags that each 
man, woman, and boy plied so vigorously, 
took effect at last, and great numbers cer- 
tainly did bear off to the east. 

“Hurrah!” cried Ned, parched though he 
was, ‘I believe we shall do it yet!’ He was 
heard only by those close to him, for the noise 
of moving wings was like a rushing torrent. 

It was frightfully hot work, but there was 
no time to think of stopping except to drink 
a mug of water or coffee now and then, sent 
down by the girls who were hard at work in 
the house. 

“ Bob, old man,” said Tom to the child as 
they both met for a moment at the bucket ; 
“are you getting tired ?”” 

“Not a bit of it, Tom, and I’ve kept hun- 
dreds of the nasty things from ‘getting into 
the land.” 

“Yes, I know you have, my boy; you've 
worked like a man, and I'm hoping that we 
shall save the crops, but there are a lot of 
them settling down in the vegetable garden, 
and I want you to run down and tell Cribbs 
that they won't touch French beans and peas, 
so he need not trouble about them, but to 
keep the weeds burning under the fruit trees 
so that the wretches don’t settle there. And 
Bob, you know how fond mother is of that 
rose tree poor father planted the last time 
he was in the garden. I wish when you're 
down there you'd look after that and the 
little patch of violets.” 

“All right,” said Bob, “I'll go at once. 
Won't eat peas! Stupid things they must be. 
I shall take my own flag; they shan’t touch 
father's rose.”’ 

Tom had set the little fellow a piece of 
work in the coolest and most pleasant part 
of the garden under the shadow of some 
magnificent trees; he knew that the child 
would never give in, and so he sent him there 
out of the way of the hardest work. 

Smoke rose in every direction, keeping the 
locusts as a body from remaining in such an 
uncomfortable atmosphere, but there were 
hundreds upon hundreds that constantly 
tried to settle down, and these were kept flying 
by the boughs and flags. 

Five hours the swarm took to pass over 


their heads, stretching away for miles, one 
thick, dense, dark cloud. At last they were 
beginning to get thinner, the rays of the sun 
were again visible, and the tired workers 
knew that it was the rearguard of that great 
army that was passing. 


All at once Hendrick, looking out toward | 


the mountain, exclaimed, “ Oh, Baas! Baas! 
I can see another great swarm coming on 
fast.” 

Tom looked back in despair, for there, sure 
enough, was the long black ominous cloud. 
What was he to do? All the people on the 
place had done their utmost, and he knew 
by his own feelings that a second swarm 
could not have the opposition to encounter 
that the first had had. Tom gazed as if fas- 
cinated. Ah! what was that? The whole 
mass glistened, just for a moment, white like 
silver ! 

With a sigh of relief and an ejaculated 
thanksgiving, Tom, smiling at Hendrick, threw 
his cap at Ned. 

“ What's up, old fellow? I thought you'd 
got beyond that sort of fun by this time.” 

“Look, Master Ned, and see,” said Hen- 
drick, pointing with Tom’s straw hat to an 
immense flight of locust birds now clearly 
distinguishable as they rapidly advanced in 
pursuit of the locusts. 

“Hip, hip, hip, hurrah! three cheers for 
the locust eaters!’’ And Ned, forgetting all 
about his stiffness, ran along the line, kicking 
the ashes of the now dying fires, and making 
no end of a commotion. 

OF course the joy was contagious, the Hot- 
tentots shrieking at the locusts, “ Ach, you 
rascals, you thought you were going to eat up 
everything, did you? Well, you'll be eaten 
instead, and that'll serve you right.”” 

The birds were soon upon them in thou- 
sands. Then came showers of wings and 
legs nipped off by the birds with the sharp 
sides of their beaks as they swallowed the in- 
sects, for the number thus engulfed by these 
birds is incredible. 

The party were soon at liberty to return to 
the house, where a very pleasant surprise 
awaited at least one of them. 

Tom, after washing his begrimed visage, 
had thrown himself back on the old sofa in 
the dining-room and closed his eyes, still 


| 
| 
| 


smarting from the effects of the smoke, when 
some one from behind came up on tiptoe 
and placed her two hands upon his eyelids. 

“Which of them is it, Tom?” cried Bob; 
“T know you can’t guess.” 

How deliciously cool and soothing to the 
eyes those two hands were. Tom supposed 
they belonged to one of his sisters; but 
suddenly it struck him that these fingers 
pressed dov-n over his eyeballs were too 
slender for Lucy’s—he caught them in his 
own broad palms. 

“Lottie! How did you come?”’ 

“Father brought me, Tom,” said the 
laughing, blushing girl as she released herself 
from the stout pair of arms that Tom hai 
thrown around her as he leaped to his feet. 

“ Anyhow, I had a kiss before you this 


‘ time,’’ said Master Bob merrily. “* And, Tom, 


the rose tree is all right.” 

“You're a man, Bob, and I don’t begrudge 
you the first kiss this once; but how about 
father’s horses, Lottie? Did any one see tu 
their being fed?’ 

“They had some forage this morning 
when we arrived,”’ replied Lottie ; ‘‘ but since 
that they have been with yours in the enclo- 
sure, eating locusts as fast as they can. | 
have been much amused by seeing the fow!s 


| jumping about to catch locusts on the wing: 


the pigs and the dogs too have been feasting 
upon them, and even the fat old cat found out 
that they were good, and brought one in to 
her kitten.” 

“The Bushmen and Batlapins are fond of 
locust cake,”’ said Tom ; “and Piet tells us that 
lions, panthers, jackals, and all the other wild 
beasts eat locusts whenever they have 6 
chance.” 

“In revenge for their eating the best of their 
food, I suppose,”’ said Lottie. 

“That supposition won't hold water. 
Sissy mine,” said Ned, who had just come in 
to tell them tea was ready. “Lions and 
game of that ilk do not usually feed on grass.” 

“Nor are horses and cows habitually in- 
sectivorous,” rejoined Lottie, trying to lou! 
w 


ise. 
“Oh ! stop her, stop her, Tom! You'll have 
her as blue as old Katchy’s blue bag !"’ 


(THE END.) 


MAURICE KERDIC; 


OR, THE MYSTERY 


OF 


ECBATANA. 
By A. Lavrtr, 


Author of “A Marvelous Conquest,” © Raymond Frezols,” ete. 


CHAPTER II.—THE KERDICS. | 


AURICE Kerptc, the head and soul of 
the expedition, had all the know- 
ledge and experience needful for the man- 
agement of so difficult an enterprise. A 
pupil of Dienlafoy, he had learnt from that 
past master all the thousand secrets of 
his craft; the art of methodical search ; 
the sense to distinguish the precious dis- 
covery under the dust or rust of centuries ; 
the patience to bear without complaint 
privations, maladies, and inconveniences 
of all kinds; the more heroic tenacity 
which resists discouragement, insubordi- 
nation, stupidity, bad faith. 

The young archeologist was a Breton, 
and largely endowed with the obstinacy 
of his fellow-countrymen. When he had 
fixed on a plan or imposed on himself a 
duty, there was no human power capable 


of turning him aside. 


Left an orphan at sixteen, and the or 
protector of » tenderly loved sister, he 
saidto himself, * I will be to Catherine bot! 
father and mother. Why should nct 
her brother, be as good a guide to her 
any stranger? We can be what we 
termine to be.” 

And he devoted himself bravely to } 
task. 

At the moment when an epidemic | 
suddenly carried off his father and moth 
the lad had just finished his studies 
Vannes, and his father, a distinguisl 
professor, was about to obtain a schol 
ship for him at the Paris Lycée, that 
might prepare for admission to one of 
higher schools. Now the situation w 
changed. Should he adhere to the pl: 
Should he send Catherine to school u: 
he was in a position to send for her ? 
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the family friends advised him to do so as 
being the wisest, and indeed the only 
practicable course. But the girl of ten, 
frail and pale, had clung to him in 


despair. 

“Oh, Maurice! Take me with you to 
Paris ! Do not leave me among 
strangers! It will kill me!” 


Maurice, in great perplexity, took a 
whole day to think over it. His little 
sister’s cry of anguish had wrung his 
heart. It was not the vain caprice of a 
spoilt child that had caused such a ery. 
Without being sickly, Catherine had 
always been a little delicate in health, and 


she had never been separated from her : 


mother ; never had she been to boarding- 
school ; her father or her brother had been 
glad to be her first teachers. What 
would happen to her if she were suddenly 
deprived of these tender affections and 
thrown into quite a new kind of life ? 
Would she not waste away and die, as she 
said, of despair? At the close of the day 


her brother’s resolution was fixed; he ! 
would renounce the advantages of the | 


scholarship and the boarding-school, and 
take Catherine with him. They were not 
rich ; three thousand francs a year, that 
was all; but with economy they could 
make it do. Their faithful nurse, old 
Heloise, who was deeply attached to them, 


would go with them to Paris, all the more : 
willingly as she had a sister married to a | 


iittle shopkeeper at Passy; and in this 
way they could take the home with 
them. 

And this was done. If the lad of six- 
teen found difficulties on his road, if he 
went through his school life before he had 
learnt how to make the best of his re- 
sources, we need not stop tosay so. But 


he was never discouraged ; and he carried ! 


out his programme. Catherine was in- 
stalled with Héloise in a small apartment 
near the Luxembourg. She grew up 
happy and petted, and became good-look,, 
ing and strong, as well as accomplishe; 
ind charming, and, by her brother's cafe, 
suffered as little as possible from fhe 
lisaster which had left her an orphaf, at 
so early an age. 

The two young people had inherit, 
sincere friendships which their fath, 
‘ormed in the university, and metfwith a 
iindly welcome from the best 
3everal of them offered to 
‘atherine’s education, while 
tinder their auspices, pursue 
tudies without intermissio 
vesides the iron constitution wfhich Doctor 
Tardy had attributed to hifm, he pos- 
essed unusual intelligence, 
f success. Having obtained§ as has been 
aid, the unusual honour of tfeing first on 
he list at both the Polytecfinic and the 
‘ormal schools, he had bout n the former, 
nd left it as brilliantly as hfe had entered 
i. There had then sceurf-ed the great 
vent which had decided fis career; to 
is great joy he had beer; appointed to 
ccompany the Dieulafoy e <pedition. But 
1e question at once arofie how would 
atherine take the separat§ion ; would she 
onsent ? 

She had not been her 
wr nothing. She had le 
1 his school: she knew 
te the bitter disappoint: 
seing him leave her, and 
ow to appear delighted 
stinetion which would 


complete 
Maurice, 
his own 


brother's pupil 
rt abnegation 
ow to dissimu- 
ent she felt at 
she had learnt 
tt the perilous 
assure him a 


name amongst the leading men of his 
time. 

The correspondence which followed, 
when the difficulties of the distance and 
communications allowed, kept her in- 
formed of the proceedings of the expe- 


dition. What fears, what hopes, did 
; those letters bring! Every detail, every 
| incident, was read and re-read and 


commented on by Catherine and old 
Héloise, who became very strong on 
archeological questions. 

Then came the return; and the anxieties 
‘of absence were compensated for by the 
joy of reunion. Catherine never tired of 
hearing her brother tell of the glorious 
works which have enriched our museums, 


thrown a light into a corner of antiquity, ' 


and added a page to the history of art. 

At last they would live quietly and 
happily together ! 

But soon it was clear to her that 
Maurice had other plans. Strange as it 
may appear, after having by turns suffered 
from cold and sun, from hunger, thirst, 
and fever; after having declared that he 
had bidden adieu for ever to the country 
in which he might have left his bones, he 
was again the victim of a severe attack of 
nostalgia for historic dust. He was now 
astonished that he had left the country in 
which there was so much to discover. 
Having worked upon the remains of the 


ambition to look upon the monuments of 
Cyrus. 

“Why,” he would say to his sister, 
“ should we not look forthe city of theseven 
circles, the ancient Ecbatana, of which 


has made some sacrifices, why should 
she yiot complete them and claim the 


pxgze of history ?” 


conviction that the ancient capital of 
Dejoces was situated exactly between the 
town of Hamadan and the river of the 
same name. From that time he had no 
hesitation, and he began an attack on the 
Government with a view of obtaining the 
authority and necessary funds for the 
search. We need not detail the difficul- 
ties that met him. But Maurice was 
persevering, and he made up his mind not 
to be rebuffed by a reluctant administra- 
tion or insufficient subsidies. One fine 
day he returned in high glee. 

“Victory ! I am off to Hamadan! I shall 
soon send you a sample of imy first 
discovories.”” 

“No,” said Catherine, “ you will not 
send it to me; I am going with you.” 

“You are joking,” said Maurice, 
incredulously. y 
| “Not the least in the world. 
' to go with you two months ago.” 
| “But the expedition has only been 
' decided on to-day!” 
| “No!” said she, laughing; “you were 
| as firmly determined to go two months ago 
as you are to-day. You would have gone 
| 
| 
| 


I decided 


on foot and swum to Ecbatana if they had 
refused you the official mission you asked. 
Do you think I have been blind? I 
had my little plan just as you had. Two 
months ago, I tell you, I began my pre- 
parations. I am ready for the journey.” 

“ Impossible!” said Maurice, now that 
he saw she was in earnest. ‘“ You do not 
know what you ask; you have no idea 
what a camp is like in these wild coun- 


tries. I have not told you half the 
horrors you have to endure——"’ 

“So I supposed. Do you think I did 
not read between the lines in your 
letters? But it is just for this, that I 
wish to go.” 

“ Never will I consent to take you into 
a camp,” said Maurice excitedly. “I 
would rather decline to go myself——" 

“ Listen to me,” said Catherine. “ You 
did not tell me all you had to put up 
with when you weré away, neither did I 
tell you the weariness and anxiety which 
kept me fretting here. Do you think it 
is harder to eat a little mad cow than to 
live upon trouble day after day? Why 
have you taught me to walk, to shoot, 
and to row, if it was not to make a 
traveller of me? Why have you asso- 
ciated me with you in your studies and 
given me explorer’s fever if you wished to 
drop me at the happiest moment. You 
want an assistant. What you were to 
your master in Susiana let me try to be 
to younow. Besides, you have no doctor, 
and you may want a nurse, and the few 
ideas I have of medicine and hygiene may 
be of use. There was a time, Maurice, 
when you took pity on a poor little for- 
saken girl; this time I do not say I shall 


' die if you leave me here, but I shall be 
' horribly disappointed.” 


palace of Darius, he was seized with an ! 


ancient authors say so much? France - 


horyour of being the first to read that ' 
| difficulty, he graduall 
The profoundest of study led him to the | 


In short, she persuaded him. Héloise 
was placed with her sister at Passy, and 
it was with a thousand exhortations and 
not without tears that she saw her young 
mistress embark, as the poor old woman 
said, “to go among savages.” 

For several days Maurice was uneasy 
and careworn, thinking he had made a 
mistake in giving in’ to his sister. But 
when he saw her at work, cheerful, cap- 
able, indefatigable, and recoiling at no 
became easier in 
his mind. After a few weeks he was 
obliged to confess that he did not know 
what he should have done without her. 
He had found in Catherine an assistant 
as precious as she was incorruptible. 
She was treasurer, secretary, and 
physician. She had the charge of the 
cooking and the wardrobe, and these 
numerous cares did not prevent her from * 
handling the pickaxe when occasion re- 
quired. 

There was nothing sumptuous about 
the residence of the young archwologists 
near Hamadan. Money was not abun- 
dant and the strictest economy was 
indispensable. The general view of the 
camp was picturesque. Maurice had 
placed it in a wide prairie dotted with 
clumps of trges and watered by a quick 
running stream. The site was charming, 
and, when the sun lighted up the white 
tents, the gourbis of green boughs, and 
the tricolour which floated from the 
centre, this open-air life seemed to be 
most attractive. Kerdic’s intention was 
to build huts for all his men, for he knew 
by experience that nothing is more un- 
healthy than tent life. Suffocating in hot 
weather, tents are soon saturated with the 
rain, and have the additional disadvantage 
of retaining the damp for a long time. 

The central gourbi, which was much 
larger than the others, served as the 
drawing-room and dining-room and 
audience.chamber. It was in it that the 
rainy days were spent, or the evenings 
after the departure of the labourers. A 
few carpets of the country, hangings of 
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no value but chosen with taste, a good 
many books, European and Persian 
weapons hung in trophies, and flowers 
constantly renewed by Catherine, gave 
an almost elegant and comfortable aspect 
to the rustic dwelling. Catherine’s room, 
abutting against the wall on the right, 
contained only a camp bed and a toilet 
arrangement of the simplest. Maurice 
had built his room close to his sister's, so 
that night and day she was under his 
guard. The boxes, toels, and stores of 
provisions and ammunition were placed 
a little farther off under the guard of 
Gargaridi, the Greek servant, who had in- 
geniously built a cooking place in the 
open air at the bottom of a deep trench 
dug by his own hand. When it rained, 
he covered the trench with a wattled 
_ hurdle, and the fire was at once in 
shelter. 

In the morning the large room was 
crowded with a long procession of natives 
who came to consult Catherine on all 
sorts of diseases. Every European passes 
for a Hakim (physician) in the eyes of 
the Persians, and her consultations were 
as much sought after as those of our most 
celebrated practitioners. Her large walnut 
medicine chest occupied an angle of the 
room, and the natives would gaze with 
open mouth as she handled the carefully 
labelled bottles and poured from one or 
the other the medicaments she thought 
suitable for “ her patients." The women 
opened their big eyes and lifted their 
elbows with whispered exclamations. The 
medicine chest had on them the effect of 
a sorcerer’s arsenal, and the young 
Khanoum (lady) no less astonished them 
when she ordered without hesitation some 
simple remedy to relieve a sore throat, 
or an unhappy baby cutting its teeth, or 
a fever. The reputation of the Khancum 
Faranghi spread far and wide through 
the country, and from all sides people 
came to see her. 

Speaking Persian fluently, she strove 
to teach the poor people a few elementary 
notions of hygiene and cleanliness; but it 
must be admitted her propaganda had 
little success, and the sons of Iran con- 
tinued to show an attachment which 
appeared indestructible to the uncleanli- 
ness inherited from their ancestors. 

While luncheon was preparing, the 
Kerdies did the hunours of the camp to 
the visitors, who walked by the side of 
the stream, and admired the ingenious 
manner in which the site had been 
treated; and as Guyon, a true cavalier, 
expressed a wish to see the stables, they 
went to look at Maurice and Catherine’s 
horses, then peacefully grazing on the 

rairie, separated by a palisade from the 

aggzage mules, which were in their cus- 
tomary fashion exchanging kicks and 
bites in the other enclosure. 

“Why, what is that?” exclaimed 
Doctor Hardy; “is it the muezzin calling 
the faithful to prayers?” 

“No,” said Catherine, “it is our chief 
steward calling us to luncheon. He has 
got hold of the bell which is used to call 
the labourers on and off duty—for we do 
everything in a regular way. If you 
please, gentlemen, we will obey the call 
at once. Our cook has a very good 
opinion of himself, and he will be in 
despair if we let his luncheon get cold.” 

They returned to the central gourbi. 
Carpets had been spread on the grass 
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around some of the little low tables that 
are used in Persia. A man, napkin in 
hand, was waiting for the company, and 
walking up and down with every sign of 
agitation and impatience. 

“Ah!” said the doctor, “it is the 
illustrious Gargaridi! He seems to me 
at this distance to be more ragged than 
ever!” 

“ What would you have, doctor?” said 
Catherine, laughing. ‘“ We have given up 
all hope of his keeping his clothes 
properly. If Maurice gives him a new 
fit out, it is in tatters before the end of 
the week.” 


“ And,” said Maurice in an undertone, | 


ish and threadbare, and a pair of half. 
boots so full of holes that they could 
hardly be said to cover his feet. But, 
utterly oblivious of the dilapidated state 
of his costume, he advanced with an air 
of extreme elegance and made a deep 
bow to the doctor and then to the liex- 
tenant; and then turning to the tables he 
said in a pompous voice— 

“Tf mademoiselle and the gentlemen 
will be seated, I believe, without flattering 
myself, that they will have no fault to find 
with my pilau.” 

“T do not doubt it, Aristomenes,” said 
Catherine good-naturedly. “ You will be 
able to appreciate, gentlemen, the skill 


Z 
“T can never succeed in making him 
understand that a little less pomatum 
and a little more soap every morning 
would suit me much better.” 

Guyon, remembering what the doctor 
had told him, looked with curiosity on 
this learned individual whom unmerited 
misfortune had doubtless reduced to the 
position of a domestic. 

Aristomenes Gargaridi was a middle- 
aged man, thin and emaciated, with eyes 
as black as ink. His hair shining with 
pomatum, and the worthless rings that 
glittered on his fingers, showed that mis- 
fortune had not tamed his pride nor 
destroyed his innate love of personal 
decoration. He wore an overcoat which 
once had been black and now was green- 


“Why, what is that?" exclaimed Doctor 


with which Afistomenes deals with the 
national dishes” : 
“Good as jhey are,” said Kerdic, 
“they are rather fatiguing in the long 
run. Pilau in tQe morning, pilau in the 
evening, and pilau, for a » next 
day. If ever we return to France. 
Catherine, I hoje you will never give 
me rice except in {phe last extremity.” 

“Come, come,’’ paid the doctor, smiling, 
“pilau is an excelent thing; do not speak 
unkindly of it, [You will see what 2 
welcome I will gife to that. "? 

“ Ah, doctor! *? Pxclaimed Aristomenes, 
unable to remairf silent, *I am of the 
same opinion. have seen it of all 
colours, and I whrrant you they are as 
numerous as the people who gladly accept 
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the prospect of having pilau every day, 
and even several times a day. And a 
pilau like that——” 

And he lifted the dish-cover with a 
flourish and revealed a mountain of 
saffron-coloured rice from whieh peeped 
the bodies of several fowls. 

Aristomenes inhaled the perfume with 
the air of an epicure, and, smacking his 
lips, continued, with unction— 

“Talk of that! Even at my friend 
Prince Cracaresco’s—whom these gentle- 
men probably know—never did I see 
anything more appetising.”” 

Doctor Hardy, who was much amused 
he learned man’s proceedings, assumed 

a look of great seriousness. 

“Prince Cracaresco ?”’ said he, seeming 
to be trying to remember. “ And where 
is that prince to be found, my friend ?” 

“Wherever he finds himself at this 
moment, sir, I have no doubt. But when 
we were students together in Paris we 
were inseparable. And I am _ really 
astonished that gentlemen as distin- 
guished as these gentlemen have never 
heard of him.” 

_ “We may not have belonged to tho 
4 same set!’ said the malicious doctor. 

““ My friend Cracaresco, sir,” said Aris- 
tomenes, assuming a majestic attitude, 
“ belonged to the élite of society, the quite- 
Parisian, sir. Who has not heard of the 


att 


intellectual merit was in no way inferior 
to the more frivolous qualities with which 
nature had endowed him. Cracaresco 
and Gargaridi were known—yes, made- 
moiselle, yes, gentlemen—known from the 
Boulevard des Italiens to the waterfall in 
the Bois de Boulogne for the perfect taste 
of their dress and the correctness of their 
equipages——"’ 

“You had an equipage ?”” 

“Yes, sir,” said Gargaridi, severely ; “a 
eam of thoroughbreds that cost me 
-wenty thousand francs apiece.” 

“The last time I saw you, I remember 

hey cost fifteen thousand francs a pair,” 
aid the doctor, laughing. 
“Well, sir—detail, pure detail. My 
eutenant (permit an old soldier to so 
dress one who reminds him of the happy 
lime when he wore the uniform), pray 
~ eign to accept a little of this pepper 
yhich I made myself. It will improve 
1e taste of the meat, which is rather in- 
pid if we do not season it——” 

“Come, Aristomenes, let us have o 
~ 3=ttle silence, please! We cannot hear 

<7*veh other speak,” said Kerdic im- 
== atiently. 

-' +¢ J will be silent, sir. I am not one of 
uth ose who want to be spoken to twice. 

lways ticklish on a point of honour, I 

1ow my place and never run the risk of 
-“ing set down into it. My poor papa 
. ho was as good as this bread) often ob- 
-ved to Prince Cracaresco, senior (his 
‘and, as young Prince Cracaresco was 

~ ne), ‘ Aristomenes has the faults of his 
- se, proud, impetuons, fiery; but his pride 
1 keep him from less noble vices, and 
rer will he expose himself to an offen- 
e reproach!’ One has dignity or one 
. not; is that not so, gentlemen?” 
We will help ourselves now,” said 
herine, interrupting the untimely 
tter of the domestic. “Go and get the 
‘ee, Aristomenes. We will ring for it.” 
Quite so, mademoiselle. But perhaps 
lemoiselle will allow me to observe 


magnificence of his elegance, and his | 


that I should not have announced the 
luncheon if everything had not been 
ready. With my friend Prince Craca- 
resco——" zi 
“Go!” said Kerdic, out of all patience. 
The Greek made an elaborate bow and 
retired with an air of great dignity. Licu- 
tenant Guyon could not help laughing. 
“What an original!’ he exclaimed. 
“ Where did you fish up that pearl, sir ? 
Was it to the recommendation of Prince 


him?” 

“Alas!” said Kerdic, “it is entirely 
my fault that I brought this insupportable 
chatterer here. He hooked on to us at 
the moment we landed at Constantinople, | 
and he enlarged so much on his qualities | 
as guide, interpreter, musical director to | 
the Khan of Astara, friend of Prince | 


Cracaresco that you are indebted for | 


Cracaresco, and the rest of it, that I had 
; the weakness to take him into my 
service.” 

| You have not told them the principal | 
reason,” said Catherine. ‘The poor man 
was dying with hunger, gentlemen, and 
my brother would not leave him in his , 
misery, after he had not offered but im- 
posed his services on us at Constantinople. 
After all, he has his faults, but he has his 

, merits, and in the words of his ‘ poor 
papa’ of happy memory, ‘ Aristomenes is 
not a fool,’ that is to say he can turn his 
hand to everything.” 

“For my part,” said Guyon, “ I should 
say he was more amusing than the model 
domestic." 

“Hum! you soon get tired of him,” 
said Kerdic, with a sigh. ‘“ However, I 
am aware that he has valuable qualities 
for an expedition like ours, and if he 
would only keep his tongue still while it 
lasts, I should have nothing to com- 
plain of.” 

“ What a tyrant you are!’ said Cathe- 
rine. 

“ We must not forget, while we are on 
the subject,” said Maurice, “that the 
pains he has taken with the cooking to- 
day have not been in honour of you, doc- 
tor, nor of us, but solely of Lieutenant 
Guyon.” 

“Ah! Bah!” said the lieutenant. 

“He confided to me," said Catherine, 


ints will be a very short article. Never- 

theless it will tell you how to make dn 

addition to your study which will prove very 
useful as well as ornamental. 

There must be numbers of boys who take in 
the “ B. O. P.” (all boys worth their salt take 
in the “ B. O. P.”’ !) and who, in consequence 
of insufficient accommodation for their library, 
are in the habit of leaving the current 
monthly or weekly numbers lying about pell- 
mell, wherever fate may cast them. 

This is a course which is highly objection- 
able, being very untidy, and exposing the 
clean pages and gorgeous pictures to all 
sorts of mishaps before they get bound at 
the end of the year, and the volume there- 
fore does not present that neat and tidy 
appearance which ought to characterise it. 
Now I don’t like to think of my valuable and 
entertaining articles being hidden beneath 


“that there was nothing he more appre- 


, ciated than to have to wait on an officer of 


the French army, especially a cavalry 
officer. He himself, he told me, had 
served his time in Algeria.” 

“Where has he not served? What has 
he not done?’ exclaimed Maurice. “ It 
is a mania of his never to hear of any 
function he has not performed, nor of a 
personage he does not know, nor of an 
incident in which he was not to the 
fore.” 

“And what is most curious,” said 
Catherine, “is that what he: says is: 


' generally true.” 


«Even as regards the splendours of 
Prince Cracaresco ?”’ said the lieutenant. 

“Even there. But here he comes with 
the coffee. Come, Maurice, let the poor 
man talk a little if it makes him happy. 
We are not of the quite-Parisian here, and 
I am sure these gentlemen will excuse 
your factotum’s familiarity.” 

“ Above all, wherr you plead his cause,” 
said the doctor, touched by her kindness 
and indulgence. 

She smiled with the gracious air that 
was habitual to her; and Aristomenes, 
advancing with a look of outraged dignity, 
handed round the coffee, which was ex-' 
quisite. 

He was complimented on it, as he was 
on the whole entertainment, and then, 
suddenly unbending, he broke out into a 
new batch of anecdotes, not only about 


. Prince Cracaresco, but about his student 


life, his regiment in Africa, ete. ete. In 
the course of his talk he revealed to his 
audience that he was descended in the 
direct line from Aristomenes, King of 
Messene, and he exhibited his.diplomas, 
which he always carried about with him, 
and added that he once slept for an entire 
winter under the bridges in Paris. 

“Ah! if poor papa had seen me 
then!” he exclaimed, as he cleared the 
tables. 

Installing himself under a tree, he was 
soon seen to be doing honour to his own 
luncheon. Five minutes later, the empty 
dishes, and a few stray bones on a plate, 
bore witness to the excellent appetite of 
this descendant of an heroic race. 

(To be continued.) 


HOW TO MAKE A CASE FOR THE CURRENT NUMBERS 
OF THE “B. 0. P.” 


By R. A. R. BENNETT, B.A. 


dust and dirt, and perhaps splashes of ink, 
so I am about to tell you of a method I use 
myself for keeping all the numbers nice and 
clean, and ready to hand at a minute's no- 
tice. 

Of course you can buy these things in the 
shops, but what you would have to put down 
for one will defray the cost of four or five if 
you make them yourself. The measurements 
I give are those required for this magazine. 
Of course, if altered, the same idea will do for 
any other, and you may thus have rows of 
eases standing on your shelves, instead of 
odd numbers scattered at intervals over the 
chairs and tables. 

First we want a piece of good stout mill- 
board, which you can get from any artist's 
repository, or @ large stationer’s. This will 
cost you 7d., and will be large enough to 
make two cases at least, if you are economi- 
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cal and make no mistakes. Begin by cutting 
two pieces 1 foot } inch by 9} inches. These 
are for the sides. Now for the back you 
want a piece 4} inches by 1 foot 3 inch, and 
for top and bottom two pieces 9} inches by 
4} inches. The exact length of the back 
depends on the thickness of the millboard. 
You must so arrange that when the top and 
bottom are placed in position on the top edge 
of the sides the back will be the right length 
to cover over all the edges when glued down. 
You can easily do this with a little measur- 
ing. Now all the parts have to be glued to- 
gether, the top and bottom to the top edges 
of the two sides and the back to the edges all 
round. 

You now have a good strong case, just 
large enough to hold 12 parts of “B. O. P.” 
and the Christmas and summer numbers. 
However, it will not stand much knocking 
about, if merely glued at the edges; so 
to make it firmer you had better glue strips 
of tape about an inch wide over all the edges 
to bind them together. This will consider- 
ably strengthen the box. Now get some 
ornamental “leather paper,” and, cutting 
strips about } inch wider than the tape, 
fasten this down over the tape all round every 
join, and over the edges of the millboard in 
front. You will now have the sides, top and 
bottom, and back, ornamented with a red or 
other coloured rim round the edges, and brown 


‘8 view of the exhibition now in active pre- 
paration at Chelsea, our boys are sure to 
be keen on all matters appertaining to the 
Royal Navy. Our older readers at least will 
remember that in our fifth volume we 
devoted a large coloured plate to our British 
navy, showing not only our older wooden 
walls, but also the various types of ironclads 
afloat to date. Then, in our sixth volume, 
we gave two other designs in colours showing 
the rank-marks of the navy. Both these 
series of pictures, with the descriptive 
urticles, may well be referred to now by all 
readers fortunate enough to possess our 
earlier volumes. 

The following further notes on the subject 
of naval uniforms were recently contributed 
to the “New York Herald” by Commander 
C. Robinson, R.N. :— 

It has been claimed for the colours of the 
naval uniform—blue and white —that they 
have been connected with the apparel of the 
sea from time immemorial, and there is, 
indeed, some ground for the conceit. As a 
famous worthy in a well-known naval work 
puts it:—“Old Ocean himself wore them, 
time out of mind. You have noted his Blue 
Jacket, I suppose, and seen his White 
Lapells when he puts on his full dress, and 
he always wears that, d’ye see, in a gale of 
wind.” 

Blue and white, however, were not always 
the colours of the English naval uniform ; 
nor were they originally donned out of com- 
pliment to one of the male sex, like Father 
Ocean. Indeed, up to the time of the later 
Stuarts, there was little or no difference 
between the costume of naval and military 
men—at all events, on the quarter-deck ; 
while fhe seamen were probably clothed, like 
the land-forces, in the colours of their 
captains. No better proof of the diversity 
which existed in naval attire up to about the 
middle of last century is to be found than in 
the collection of pictures at Greenwich, 
where, as Mr. Commissioner Locker 
said, “In the naval gallery of this institution 


millboard in the middle. At the stationer’s 
or artist's repository you can get “marble 
paper” at a penny or twopence a sheet, 
according to quality. Cut pieces of this the 


size to fit the vacant spaces of millboard, 
allowing a little to go over the edges of 
the leather paper. Gum it in its proper 
place, and the case is completed. 

Get an old prospectus of the“ B.O. P.” and 
| eut out the name; stick this neatly on the 
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Tean show you every variety of cut and com- 
plexion of dress. Nottingham, Raleigh, and 
Torrington expand their dignities in courtly 
costume; Lawson, Harman, and Monk 
frown in buff belts and jerkins; Sandwich, 
Munden, and Benbow shine forth in armour ; 
while Rooke, Russell, and Cloudesley 
Shovell, the heroes of a softer age, are 
clothed in crimson and Lincoln green, 
surmounted with the flowing wig which then 
distinguished alike the men of the robe and 
of the sword. Every man then dressed as 
seemed good in his own eyes. Some of the 
“crack captains ’ even carried it so far as to 
have a special uniform for their own ships. 
My late gallant father, who went to sea in 
1745, used to tell us that Captain Wyndham, 
and all the officers of the Kent, of 70 guns, 
in which he embarked, wore grey and silver, 
faced with scarlet.” 

For the first half of the eighteenth century 
scarlet appears to have been the colour 
chiefly worn by the superior officers. In 
.an old print, of 1703, the coat of an 
“Englischer Admiral zur Zee” is scarlet, 
laced with geld, and Admiral Churchill, 
whose portrait hangs in the guard-room 
at Hampton Court, is similarly dressed. 
Gilbert Langley, who wrote his life in 1740, 
says that while he was at Barbadoes, H.M.S. 
Gosport came into the bay, and some of the 
officers came to his quarters, when one of 
them asked him if he “ was not a commander 
of a vessel, for so he judged me by my 
apparel, which was scarlet, trimmed with 
silver.” According to one authority the 
dress of the sailor of those days was decidedly 
peculiar. ‘A little low cocked hat, a pea- 
jacket (a sort of cumbrous Dutch-cut coat), 
a pair of petticoat trousers, not unlike a 
Scottish kilt, tight stockings, with pinchbeck 
buckles on his shoes, 
amphibious outfit.” The pigtail was yet to 
come, but fancy a topman passing a weather 
earing in this attire. It must have been a 
sailor dressed like this that Pepys saw come 
back from a naval battle with a piece of 


constituted his , 


back, put the numbers inside when dry ; stand 
it upon your shelf, and gaze in admiration 
at the result of your labours! If you like 
you can cover the sides with two front covers 
of the monthly part, instead of marble paper. 

For convenience, in extracting from or in- 
serting the numbers of the “B. O. P.”’ in the 
case, a flap can be made by cutting through 
the side of the top cover three inches from 
the end, and a piece of wide tape (afterwards 
covered with leather paper to match the 
rest) glued over the joins to form a hinge, so 
that the flap can be opened and shut as re- 
quired (see woodcut). Extra strength can be 
gained by using bookbinders’ cloth instead 
of marble paper, and, if preferred, you can 
cover the whole of the outside of the case with 
thisfabric. The way to attach it is to paint the 
boards with glue, rapidly work it to a froth 
with a brush, and then apply the cloth. This 
manipulation is necessary to preserve the 
glaze of the cloth. A cheaper material than 
millboard is strawboard, which will answer 
the purpose very well. 

I may conclude by saying what I ought to 
have said at the beginning, that the mill- 
board is best cut by means of a sharp knife 
on a long sheet of glass placed flat on a firm 
table. You can’t cut it with scissors, and 
don't try to bend it, but draw lines where you 
are to go, and cut clean through to the glass 
all the way along them. 


rope-yarn stuck into the socket from which 
he had lost an eye. They were brave old 
fellows, in spite of their curious rig. 

The first suggestion that uniformity in 
attire was desirable appears to have come 
from e club of naval officers, a kind of 
primitive sea-service union, which used to 
meet every Sunday evening, in 1745, at 2 
coffee-house in Scotland Yard, for the 
purpose of watching over their rights and 
privileges. They passed a resolution to the 
effect “that a uniform dress is useful and 
necessary for the commissioned officers. 
agreeable to the practice of other nations,” 
and sent a committee to Jay the matter before 
the Admiralty. The idea was favourably 
received, for shortly afterwards Admiral of 
the Fleet the Hon. John Forbes was sum- 
moned to attend the Duke of Bedford, then 
First Lord, and, being introduced into an 
apartment in which a number of dresses 
were laid out, his opinion was asked as to 
the most appropriate. ‘‘Red and blue, or 
blue and red,” replied the Admiral, “ since 
they are our national colours.” ‘“ No,” said 
the Duke; “the King has determined other- 
wise; for, having seen my duchess riding in 
the park a few days ago in a habit of blue. 
faced with white, the dress took the fancy of 
his Majesty, who has appointed it for the 
uniform of the Royal Navy.” 

In an order dated April 13, 1748, and 
addressed to 21 flag officers and 132 officers 
in command of ships and vessels, the adop- 
tion of this uniform was notified to the 
fleet. Patterns were sealed at the Admiralty 
Office, and all commissioned officers and 
midshipmen were directed to wear no other 
than the uniform of their rank. Some of 
these patterns are still in existence at the 
Royal United Service Institution. The coats 
were blue, with white cuffs to the sleeves, 
which were purposely made short and large, 
to show the laced edges of the long sleeves 
of the waistcoat. There was no collar to the 
coat, lace and frills being worn round the 
neck and hanging down in front. The 
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waistcoat was of white kerseymere, but the | 
colour of the breeches was left tothe humour 
of each individual, some wearing black and 
some scarlet. For some time the officers 
were averse to giving up their more yaudy or ! 
fanciful rigs for this blue-and-white attire, 
and its general adoption was for long con- 
fined, or nearly so, to the principal officers. 
We read, however, of the military officers 
coming on board ship at Gibraltar and Malta 
to buy the cast-off uniforms—which were no 
longer uniform—of the naval officers. In 
1767 this embroidered and frilled uniform 
was discontinued, and new regulations setting | 
forth very fully the distinctions of uniform | 
for all the grades of executive officers were 
issued. The coats were in all cases blue with 
white lappels, waistcoat and breeches white, 
or rather buff, and cocked hats black, edged 
with lace. Distinctions of rank were mainly 
shown by the distribution of the buttons and 
the device on the buttons, the rose, which 
had been used for all, being superseded 
by anchors surrounded by laurel for flag- 
officers, and anchors only for captains and 
commanders. The white patch on the 
middies’ collars dates from about this period. 
About twenty years later blue breeches were 
allowed, and ten years later still epaulettes 
were introduced. 

Accordjng to Mr. Lethbridge, the introduc- 
tion of epaulettes was caused by an incident 
which occurred while some English naval 


officers were visiting France during the Peace. 


1a. 5 is a simple design, and was drawn 
for a block 9} x 44, and this being a con- 
venient size to deal with, you had better ‘ 
enlarge the design to these dimensions. 


looks little like a piece of wood-carving {| 
as it is, but it merely gives you the general j 
outline of the design, and shows you the 
ground that you have to remove. All the 
dark part in Fig. 5 has to be taken out 
to a depth of a } of an inch, as before 


I, 


It was noticed that the sentinels did not carry 
arms to them, although they paid this com- 
pliment to the marine officers, who were 
wearing silver epaulettes. One of these 
English naval officers was Lord Hugh 
Seymour, grandfather of the present Admiral 
Lord Alcester, and when he became a Lord 
of the Admiralty under Lord Spencer he 
caused the epaulettes to be adopted as a part 
of naval uniform. 
over three years’ seniority wore two each ; 


captains underthree years’ seniority one onthe | 


right shoulder, and masters and commanders 
one on the left shoulder. This was the 
uniform at the date of Trafalgar, and the 
clothes Nelson wore are still to be seen— 
the coat and waistcoat at Greenwich, and the 
hat, which was no longer three-cornered, but 
two-sided, and worn across the head--at the 
Royal United Service Institution. The man- 
o’-war's-man had now well-nigh discarded 
the petticoat breeches, although they had 
been common in 1799, and were still to be 
seen, being especially affected, however, by 
smugglers, fishermen, and the like. Jack's 
characteristic now was a pigtail, tightly 
marled and queued, hanging halfway down 
his back. 

We must pass on very briefly the sueceed- 
ing changes which have taken place. Uni- 
forms for doctors, masters, and pursers were 
granted in 1805-7. In 1825 several important 
changes were made, white pantaloons and 
half boots being then allowed for the first 


WOOD-CARVING FOR BOYS. 
By Frep. Mrtier. 


PART II. 
explained; and you must be careful not to 


Flag-officers andcaptains | 


go deeper than this, as you must try and get | 


your ground quite flat, and not deeper in 
some places than others. Another point to 


Fis. 5. 


be observed is to get the edges of the leaves 
and various forms in the design at right 
angles to the top. Do not let your chisel run 
under the design; always keep your tools 
perpendicular. You require the firmers and 
gouges to take out the ground, and as the 


time : the coloured plates may be seen in the 
Admiralty library. At this date some officers 


' wore tall leather hats, and the men short 


jackets, shirts with wide-open necks and 
handkerchiefs tied loosely round them, bell- 
mouthed pantaloons, and little low-crowned 
hats of leather or straw, with the ship’s 
name painted on them—in fact the dress in 
which William courted Black-eyed Susan. 
From 1833 to 1843 the facings of the 
uniforms were changed from white to red, 
and this was therefore the uniform when 
Victoria came to the throne. In 1833 also 
blue trousers with gold lace were first 
authorised. In 1837 engineers first had a 
uniform, the device on the button being a 
steam engine surmounted by a crown. Gold 
bands were worn round the caps until 
some time after the Crimean war, and it was 
not until 1857 that the uniform for the British 
bluejacket was first established, the regula- 
tions being practically those that are still in 
force. Before that date it was the custom 
of many captains to order a distinctive dress 
for their own ship’s companies, and even 
afterwards it was for some time a habit of 
old officers to dress their barge’s or galley’s 
crew different from the rest of the men in the 
ship. Captain Rowley Lambart, in the 
Liverpool in 1864, had his galley's crew in 
scarlet frocks with light blue ribbons on their 
straw hats, and doubtless other instances 
could be named. 
(THE END.) 


wood is soft the pressure of your hand will 
be enough to remove the ground without 
recourse to a mallet. By-the-bye, I did not 
enumerate this among a carver’s necessities. 


This part of the work, which is technically 
known as “ grounding out,” must be carefully 
done, and my readers must not be satisfied 
with themselves until they have taken out 
the ground flatly, so that all the forms are 
left sharp. This grounding out is to a great 
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extent a purely mechanical task, but, as it is 
the preliminary step to almost all the carving 
that one sees, my readers cannot attach too 
much importance to this part of the subject, 
for unless this grounding out be properly 
done much of the after work will be thrown 
away, as no amount of good finishing will 
make up for a bad beginning. 

The handles of your tools should be about 
5 inches long. Neatness of outline should 
characterise your work, for, un you get 
each form clean and sharp, your carving will 
be clumsy and wanting in drawing. Follow 


2 or} aninch deep, i.e., you will take out the 
ground to this depth. In this block you will 


attempt to get more relief by “throwing | 


down” some of the forms almost level with 
the ground so that other forms may be in 
high relief. I give a finished view of the 
block in fig. 6, so as to show you which 
forms should be in high relief, and which 
should be “ thrown back ”’ or “ laid down ” as 
carvers say. Suppose the block were carved 
as shown in illustration accompanying this 
article, and we cut the block in two, length- 
ways, we shall have something of the effect 


| 


though not quite to the depth of ground. 
By working your gouges from outside of 
flower to centre you can easily hollow out 
the petals, afterwards finishing the stamens 
as indicated in drawing. Always try and 
use your tools in the direction of the form 
you are carving. In the flower, for instance, 
by working your tools from outside towards 
centre, the tool marks give a certain effect 
which if rightly done helps the design 
materially. So too in leaves work your tools 
from either edge of leaf to the centre, and 
you will get the effect of veining, for if you 


the outline in all cases most carefully. In 
the case of stems it might be as well to keep 
them rather broader than they ultimately are 
to be, in case you cut too far in taking out 
your ground. 

I will next give the same design which 
we have called Fig. 5, showing the block 
when carved, as we shall then deal with the 
“carving; ’’ here we have been concerned 
with the marking on of the design or the 
“setting in,” as it is termed, and the 
“ grounding out” or removal of the ground. 
(Fig. 6). 


1v.—Frvisuina. 


In the design accompanying our earlier 
hints, I merely gave the outline in order to | 


Fic. 6. 


of Fig. 7. I give this drawing of section to 
show you the depths of the various forms. 
Those parts in high light in illustration are 
those in highest relief, and the great thing 
to be observed in wood-carving is to get 
clief. Ifa form is prominent, a form near 
it should be less prominent. The rose, for 
instance, is the most important feature in the 
block, and the edges of the petals must be in 
high relief. You would not in such cases 
lower the surface of your block at all. Some 
forms, on the other hand, should be cut away 
until they only stand just above the ground. 
If you refer to the section of block you will 
notice that only a few forms are the whole 
depth of the part of the block that is carved. 
The dotted line represents the face of the 


examine a rose-bush you will see that the 
leaves in many cases hollow towards the 
centre where the principal vein is. In good 
wood-carving the tool marks are always left, 
as in the hands of a good carver these tool 
marks, apart from the laying down of the 
forms, give much of the effect. Those of my 
readers who can study a rose-tree befme 
beginning the carving will find great benctit 
from so doing. I should caution them 
against attempting to finish their carving too 
highly. Do not, for instance, imitate veins 
and fibres in the leaves, for recollect you are 
not imitating nature in wood (a quite hope- 
lessly impossible thing), but carving a design 
in wood. Nature must be simplified in order 
to make it suitable tc the exigencies of wood- 


show clearly the ground that had to be 
removed. I mentioned a } of an inch as the 
depth the work should be taken to, and this 
will be quite deep enough as a first effort. 
The design will thus be similar to a fret- 
work pattern lying on a solid block, and I 
should advise my readers not to attempt to 
do much carving to the first block. Content 
yourself with hollowing out the flower and 
just giving the leaves a little relief. When 
you have done this I should advise you to 
put another block in hand with the same 
design, but in this case carry the carving say 


Fic. 7. 


wood, and by referring to it you can at once 
see the depth of any part of the design. 
When you commence the carving be care- 
ful not to take off too much in any one place, 
for when once removed there is no putting 
back the wood. Some little difficulty may 
be experienced in knowing how to get the 
centre, for if you commence lowering the 
wood in the middle of flower it will be diffi- 
cult to allow for the stamens. The better 
plan will be to compass a circle that will just 
include the stamens and take out the wood 
round it, as though it were part of the ground, 


carving. We know for instance that there 
are a number of fine forms in the centre of a 
rose on the stamens, but we cannot carve 
these. The only plan is to represent them 
in a simple manner as is done in illustration. 
Then again there are numbers of small 
spines on the leaf stems, but these cannot 
be given, and so with the veins in a leaf. 
It were hopeless to try and vie with nature's 
sweet and cunning hand, for we are at best 
but clumsy artificers, so we must not at- 
tempt to rival nature’s handiwork, for such 
rivalry will only show our own inferiority. 
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All good wood-carving is under-cut, i.e. the 
outsides of the forms are cut away so that 
only the edges are seen from the front. A 
glance at the section of block will explain 
what I mean. The sides of the leaves were 
left straight after the ground was taken out, 
but it would look very clumsy to leave it so, 
therefore the surplus wood is cut away from 


the block ; but this under-cutting must not be | 


commenced until the carving is pretty well 
advanced, and care must be taken not to make 
the edges of your wood too thin. Gouges 
are the principal tools you want in carving 
such a panel as the rose now given, as you can 
remove the surplus wood with greater ease 
and freedom. as only the centre part of the 
blade comes in contact with the wood, and 
consequently the tools leave no hard edges. 
You want to hollow out the forms, as it were. 
Your tools should take the direction of acurve, 
and not be taken straight along the surface 
of the wood. Use your tools easily and 
lightly, and remove your wood by successive 
efforts rather than by one or two forcible at- 
tempts, for there is great danger of running 
your tools too far into the wood or removing 
too much. 


Another branch of carving I may briefly 


| simplify matters somewhat. Modellinginclay 


touch upon in another article is fretwork- | is also good practice. 


UI 


i 
| 


Fic. & 


carving. That is, you make a fret of your de- 
sign first of all,and then carve it. This does 
away with the grounding out, and may 


N writing the following brief paper, and 
one, which is at present in futuro, on 
the sea-water aquarium, I can promise the 
weader very little save an introduction toa 
study which is not only a very pleasurable 
one in itself, but well calculated to expand 
the mind, and give the student higher notions 


THE FRESH-WATER AQUARIUM. 
By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., B.N. 


a thing of beauty and a joy for—for as long 
as you care to keep it. A neglected aquarium 
is a disgrace to its owner and a loathsome 
prison-house, filled with disease and death to 
the innocent creatures confined therein. 
Now, a properly constructed aquarium 
should be to a great extent self-contained ; it 


of the nobility of the creation and the great 
Creator. 

I must, however, say at the very outset that 
I should be sorry indeed if any writings 
of mine should induce a single reader to 
make and stock an aquarium, if he is at all 
likely to neglect it and its interesting in- 
mates, or if he lacks the time to attend to 
their wants. 

A well-stocked, well-managed aquarium is 


should be a little world all in itself, and in- 
dependent even of constant change of water. 
The old, old plan of keeping a few pretty 
fishes was to put them into a huge glass 
globe and just leave them there, giving them 
little, if anything, to eat, and changing the 
water when it became semi-turbid. 

Then some deep-thinking men began to 
consider the conditions of the life of the 
creatures that inhabit our waters, and a well- 


Fig. 8 shows the setting-in of another rose- 
panel. I leave it to my readers to supply 
the details for themselves. 


known fact led them to make experiments 
from which seeming wonders came to light. 
The fact I refer to is that vegetation gives 
off oxygen and absorbs carbonic acid gas: 
just the reverse of what animals do. In 
other words, the two kingdoms breathe dif- 
ferently ; a fish inhales the oxygen of the 
water, and exhales it as carbonic acid gas ; 
this would poison the water of ponds and 
ditches did not water plants absorb it, and 
having used up the carbon of the carbonic 
acid, set the oxygen free again for the fishes 
to breathe. Ido not pretend to be talking 
with complete physiological accuracy, but 
sufficiently near it, I believe, to make my 
meaning plain. 

Unless a boy knows something about the 
theory of successful aquarium-keeping, it is 
impossible for him to do well in practice. 
He will therefore benefit greatly by well con- 
sidering the following brief extract from one 
of Mr. Lloyd’s works : 

“ The speedy death of some gold-fish that 
I had in a large glass globe was caused, I 
found, by the want of oxygen gas, a fresh 
supply of which is constantly needed for 
their support; and also to the existence of a 
large quantity of carbonic acid gas given off 
during the respiration of the fish. What 
therefore was required was something from 
which a supply of oxygen could be got, and 
which would also consume carbonic acid. I 
found that aquatic plants were just what I 
required.” 

After he planted these all appeared to go 
on well for a time--please to note this~-until 
& portion of the plant decaying “ rendered the 
water turbid, and caused a growth of mucus, 
which’adhered to the side of the glass. imped 
ing the entrance of light into the interior, 
and with this stopped the supply of oxygen 
from the plants. I had therefore recourse 
to the services of the water-snail, two or 
three of which I introduced into the vessel. 
These scavengers soon cleared away the de- 
composed matter, and from that time all 
went on well. 

“ But there arose other difficulties to con- 
tend with, for if an aquarium be placed in a 
strong light, and subjected to the rays of the 
sun, it will be found that a thick coating. 
despite the efforts of the snails to consume 
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it, will appear and dim the glass. This con- 
fervoid appearance is attributed to the fact 
that the spores or latent germs of minute 
vegetation, with which water as well as air 
seems to be charged, are acted upon by the 
united influences of light and heat, and 
become developed in the manner stated.” 

The evil arises from the light being ad- 
mitted to the water in an unnatural way; in 
nature the light is not admitted through the 
sides of ponds. To concentrate the light 
properly, therefore, this gentleman adopted 
the following plan, which he found to answer 
very well. On the side of the aquarium 
next to the light he affixed a piece of blue- 
tinted foreign post paper—green glass or 
ground glass would have done as well—and 
thus, though the passage of the light into the 
interior was not interfered with, its effects 
were neutralised. 

And now, boys, if you cannot understand 
all this at one reading, pray read it over and 
over again till you do. 

About building your own aquarium.—Do 
so by all means if you are handy enough and 
can find the material. Only it would be as 
well to practise building other things first. 
I may mention here that I have often seen 
good aquaria offered cheap through the 
paper called “The Exchange and Mart.” 
Let me advise you anyhow carefully to con- 
sider the mechanism of an aquarium before 
attempting to make one. It is not, perhaps, 
so difficult as it looks. At the same time, if 
you can save enough money, buy one by all 
means. I don’t like those glass-globe busi- 
nesses at all, so I shall not speak about them. 
The tish look to me so miserable in them, 
and there they are so often starved and 
neglected—it won’t bear thinking about. 
So have a good-sized plate-glass-and-slate 
affair about ten inches deep, two feet six 
long, and a foot-and-a-half across. 

This may be arranged in a window with a 
ground glass frame over it to open behind, 
and may be made an aquarium and fernery 
combined. Some of those that I have seen 
are really very charming. 

The window where the aquarium is placed 
may have a northern exposure, but this is not 
absolutely necessary, for, as has already been 
hinted, the light must be to some degree 
modified. It may be, in fact it is better to 
be, outside, so that the lower sash of the 
window forms the inside frame to it; when 
therefore you raise this right up, behold the 
aquarium forms part of the room. Ina case 
of this sort, however, temperature would 
have to be considered, and during severe 
frosts artificial heat would be needed, but 
this can be conveniently and cheaply obtained 
by means of lamps and pipes. 

The boy or girl either—for I want it to be 
distinctly remembered that I am writing these 
aquarium papers quite as much for Ada and 
Edith, as for Charlie and Jack. Boys should 
rather be pleased than otherwise to learn 
that it is becoming quite the fashion now for 
young ladies to take the “ B. O. P.”” for them- 
selves, instead of borrowing it from their 
brothers. This is a healthful sign, and it isa 
good thing for us boys too, because wecan take 
a day’s holiday, or even a week’s, at any time, 
quite certain in our own minds that our pets, 
be they what they may, will not be neglected 
—he or she, I say, who really means going in 
for an aquarium should first make a point of 
seeing really artistic and pretty ones. This 
sight can be obtained at any good naturalist’s 
shop ina large town. Do not be above asking 
questions about anything that may occur to 
you, and at the very first opportunity write 
the answers in your note-book. 

Pray remember that, whatever be ycur 
hobby, or whatever kind of live stock you 
keep, a note-book in which to detail your expe- 
riences is of the greatest value. 


water or fresh, what a vast number of inte- 
resting notés you can make in a single year, 
about the plants and their growth, the 
inmates and their tricks and manners—for 
they all come to know and love you, down, I 
believe, even to the snails themselves. 

Depth of water.—Do not err by having the 
water too deep ; the shallower it is, the better 
will it be aérated, only there must be room 
for the plants to grow. 

Choice of water plants.—I shall give the 
names of a few presently, but herein study is 
required, and a boy or girl who has a nice 
aquarium, will during walks abroad study 
the plamts seen in ponds and ditches. Here 
is what you want, (1) nice sizeable ones, 
(2) pretty or artistic plants, (3) of a kind that 
will last and not throw off too much slime, 
(4) plants that will readily grow in the | 
artificial as well as the natural state. 

Number of plants.—This will depend on 
the size of the aquarium and number of its | 
moving inmates, and no thumb-rules can be | 
laid down. Herein you see study is required. 
The keeper of a fowl run or pigeon loft has , 
to supply his pets with food, while proper 
ventilation and cleanliness secure purity of 
breath for them. But the aquarium manager 
has to supply not only food, but air to breathe 
for his favourites. So you must endeavour 


As regards the aquarium, whether salt | 


to obtain a happy proportion of plant and 
animal life, near enough to ensure clearness 
and purity of the water, and thus both will ; 
be happy. The creatures that iive in our 
clear ponds, streams, and lakes, everywhere in 
woods and wilds, are just as happy as the day | 
is long, and as frisky, most of them, as lamb- | 
kins on the lea. So they ought to be happy in 
your aquarium, and if they mope at all or are 
sluggish in their actions, you may take it for 
granted there is something radically wrong. 

Changing water.—When this is necessary 
in small aquariums, the animals are taken 
out with a hand-net and the waier then run 
off by means of a syphon. If you are content 
only to take most but not all the water out, you 
can leave the fish at the bottom, but do not 
alarm them. When pouring in the fresh 
water, see it is exactly of the same temperature 
as that which remains in the tank; a sudden 
rise or fall shocks and injures the inmates. 
Do not pour it in in bulk, but gently 
through the rose of a watering-can. 

The position of the aquarium.—Put it at 
once in the place that it is meant to occupy, 
before you either plant or fill it. Do not put | 
it in the direct rays of the sun. I have said , 
a north aspect is best, but repeat that if the ' 
light can be properly filtered and managed | 
there is no reason why this thing of beauty , 
should be relegated to a back room. | 

Cleanliness.—This is most essential. In 
nature creatures can change from one part 
of a pond or stream to the other, and so 
avoid contamination, but in your aquarium 
they cannot. Put nothing in therefore until 
you have washed it, even if it, should be but 
& worm. 

Scavenger snails, beetles.—The snails must 
be those that feed on the slime itself thrown 
off by the plants, and not on the plants them- 
selves. The beetles must be herbivorous 
not carnivorous, else they will kill other 
specimens. To ensure purity of water.—If 
the tank is not overcrowded, and if the light 
is well managed, a just proportion of plants 
and animals being maintained, the water will 
only become soiled from the introduction of 
filth from without. The chief danger is 
from dust and unused or decaying food. 
The aquarium is covered with glass in such 
a way that air can come in contact with the 
surface of the water without dust falling on 
it. Then bits of unused food are caught by 
means of a long glass tube. You have only 
to close one end with the finger, lower it 


gently till right over the morsel to be 
removed. Lift your finger 8 moment and it 
comes up, press the finger down again and 
withdraw. 

In summer time the water may get low by 
evaporation; add to it therefore with the 
watering-can. 

Ants’ egys, etc., should bekept handy, and in 
a box or open-mouthed bottle, with an in- 
soription as to the proper quantity to give. 
This will convey the information to others 
during your absence. 

Planting the aquarium.—The bottom must 
first and foremost be prepared. If cement has 
been used for the joints the tank should be filled 
with water and let stand for several days, and 
this process repeated twice at least. For the 
laying of the foundation I should advise you 
to take the advice of some skilled naturalist. 
The future health of the aquarium depends 


\ in @ very great measure upon the purity of 


the bottom soil. 
better word. 

If you elect to do the job yourself, procure 
some nice sand from a clear stream, and 
riddle through a fine sieve ; you thus separate 
the sand into rough and smooth, and both 
must be washed again and again with both 
hot and cold water. 

It is washed by throwing it into a bucket 
of water, stirring up, and letting it settle a 
few minutes, then pouring off the stained 
water. Put the fine sand in the bottom to 
a depth of-say three inches, and your layer of 
fine gravel over that, so that the specimens 
in moving about do not stir up the sand. 

Whatever sort of rockwork you choose to 
place in should be most carefully washed 
and steeped beforehand, especially if the 
pieces had been joined together by means of 
cement. Pieces of looking-glass, the back 
covered with sealing-wax and cement, are 
used in forming caves, etc. But, indeed. 
ornaments! work of all kinds is a matter of 
taste and study. You have only to see other 
peoples’ aquaria, and try your skill in 
making similar things or improving on them. 
Only be careful that the rocks you use are not 
of a nature to give off poisons. I advise you 
rather to make your rockwork than to buy 
it ready made. It is necessary in an aqua 
rium, for the purposes of giving shade and 
retirement. Now carefully put down your 
plants and carefully fill up with pure, clear 
water to within about six inches of the top. 

You must not hurry in your fish, snails, and 
insects yet, however. 

Indeed, you must not have even bought cr 
collected these until their little aqueous home 
is all ready to receive them. And this will not 
be for ten or twelve days. after you have 
planted the aquarium. 

Patience, you see, is a virtue that you must 
study if you intend keeping an aquarium. 
Do not hurry in a lot all at once either. If 
you goon gradually and systematically you 
will be far more successful. 

The question ‘‘ What and how many plants 
and animals am [to put into a certain space?” 
will be constantly asked. In his book 


Tcall it soil for want of a 


| on Fresh-water Aquaria——published by Mr. 
* Upcott Gill—the Rev. G. C. Bateman tells us 


that he has in a bell-glass aquarium nine 
teen inches in diameter, one gold-tish, one 
silver-fish, one carp, about a dozen snails, 
and at least about forty small minnows. The 
plants are vallisneria and Cape water-lily. 
I think about a gallon of water to cach 
moderate-sized fish would do well, not 
counting a few snails and minnows. 

Choice of plants.—I have but space to 
name a few of those most commonly used. 
the larger can only be placed in big 
aquaria. 

The vallisneria spiralis, the water-soldier, 
and the frog-bit are very interesting and 
beautiful plants, and quite enough to make a 
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NOTABLE ATHLETIC FEATS. 


HE FOLLOWING ARE THE Best Perrorwances oF BaiTish AMATEURS RECORDED uP TO DECEMBER 31, 1890. 


LKING. CYCLING. (Any Machine) 


Miles, Name. : ‘Time. 
= | Time. 
hrs, mi can — - capes aes 
1 H. Whyatt gals min, see. l hrs. min. sec. 
2 3h 100, Many runners 10 
3 1 & 120 W. P. Phillips it 
4 1 46} 150 | C.G. Wood ly 
. 2 20} 200 | LH. Pelling 19: 
6 4 593 220 C.G, Wood... 2) 
7 7 39, 2500 24; 
8 1 10 14y 300 aif 
9 1 12 647 400 | 432 
lo 1 15 5H 44 48 
1 s 1 18 37 500 59 
12 ‘nt 1 21 203 600 112 
13 - 1 21g 880 1 543 
4 s 2 26 4it 1000 2 15¢ 
15 zs 2 32 28 1500 3 ‘38} 
16 ” 2 213g |__—__——_— 
7 W. E. N. Coston 2 oe SCR Miles. 
18 ss 2 37 36h FA 3 RY 
19 3 2 40 187 i 4183 
20 s 3 43° 0} q 5 44 
21 4 3 45 424 yy 6 87: 
22 2 3 48 23; ay 8 
23 . 3 ‘17 2 9 173 
24 ” 3 53 45; 3 14 203 
23 o 3 66 29: 4 19 39¢ 
36 bi 4 59 of 5 25 72 
27 AeA 1 4 ang 6 50 214 
23 4 1 7 1p 7 | 35° 37 
2) Pee 1 WW %& e | 40 B7R 
3) 4 1 12 543 9 46 12 
33 5 1 15 51k : 51 20 
ra 6 1 18 46h es \ 57 9 
” a 7 1 21 46; |W. H. Morton ; 1 3 Ke] 
3) et 38 1 24 433 ' GA. Dunning, } 1 12 
fag nm 1 27 «413 ” si 1 18 16 
6) PA 1 80 43 | W.H. Morton . 1 23 493 
6 - 1 33 473 ” F 1 29) In 
iu Ra 1 3G ant | 1 ” 34 58 
eh i 1 39 2b | ” 41 35 
8 z 1 42 513 1 47 Yj 
wD 4 1 45 b3y 1 52 51f 
a * 1 48 54} G. A. Dunning. 2 6 0 
95 = 1 51 65 H 6 ‘ 212 48 
10) a 1 54 54} 2 19 50 
103, a 1 SB 7 ‘ 227 6 
no : 200 7 : 2 33 44 
13 ce 355 J. A. Squires 2047 «14 
1 7H 2 6 543 " ; 1 2 84 Se 
aes etae z Save 6 2 9 523 ' a ' 3 2 HW 
‘* es a 312 4K] n 3 5 
GREATEST DISTANCE WALKED. ” 3 a 31 2 a Ea 
= ” | 2 18 59 
Hours Name. Distance. | ee | 3 99 1 | 3 38 56 
= = a ” -| 2 25 263 3048 29 
miies yards ” | 2 28 3 ; 3 86 393 
9 A.W. Sinclair ....... bu 515 ” Li 454 4 ‘ ar 
2 t . Sg we | 64 KO 2.35 6 iy 
18 3 : OL 1,370 2 38 2% | 4 21 12h 
ory a eicteatd ee ASO) vo} 2 41 4ky | 4 20° 18) 
nee ee ee caici ies Pacman 2.45 12) | 4 387 208 | 
2°48 Qu 4°46 54 
JUMPING 251 463 ; 5 35 10 
Pe oe 2 ie 6 18 26} 
-- ! KindotJump | Name. | 3. oF act $39 aot! 
Sener sa ! eed ee 
in. 4.317 
4°10 | High (standing)... , F. Hargreaves | 4 21 12 lu 9 25 | 
6 3) | High (running) | W. Byrd-Page 438 32 lu 87 33 
WE | Pole Ceanningy | T. Ray 4°36 3 IL 45 40 
to 5 | Wille (standing)... | J.J. Tickte 515 2 13 45 20 
P. Davin Io} 3 32 28 1 0 0 
C.F. Atkinson { 5 50 5] = 
| J. Purcell wie, Sn aesait out 
| 5 
By ARNT OS = = PUTTING THE WEIGHT. GREATEST DISTANCE RUN. 
SWIMMING. see - = : puss Sia nee (ee Sie eae 
eich = —- j Name. Distance, | Time. | Name, | Distance. | 
Yards, Name. Time ie See es. | A 2 z paae Hl a eg ee | 
alae ft. in, hours. miles yds. | 
| . min. sec, 16 Ib, with 7ft. run | J.D. O'Brien 9 | 1 IL “932 
LF Ploegan osc a4 56 Ib, with follow | J. Maxwell | 3 20 440 
a - 5 MeO SSS Ra eT oe, 8 87. 770 
Joo | J. Nuttall 1 of | 4 68° 1,705 
120 * 1 97} 12 81 
19 | os ie 1 44h _GRICKET. 2 nae, | “4 86 0 
gy |W. Bans 2 mt | ] raat fe SS seal a8 90 0 
250 J. Nuttall... 3 22 | Hislietesirs intese 7 i = 
300 ” Biare 4 7} ighest score in first- 
400 i 5 aat co tienn | Rea Peeteh a jy WG Grace 
410 Ks 6s | 318 { Highest score in first - \ HURDLES. 
500 ” 7 193 | (not out) class county match | ” 
880 S 12 8} | 400 { Highest score against | | 120 yards. Many runners... 16 seconds 
Imile | H. Davenport a9 af | | tnotomty Lode ice i # 
Poe sreetnies BED fac | Highest score iu any :) 4 7 gtoguart 
485 i | _ mate! ir THRO HE HAMMER, 
__ SKATING. | it Highest HROWINGETE - 
; Name. Time. 896" Seach abe fetes | Name. Distance. | 
ape = 703 { Highest innings in } Cambridge - ~ -—| | 
min. sec. first-class match... |f University | \ | ft. im | 
880 1 573 920 | Highest innings total | Urleans Club | Unlimited run |G. HW, Hales... | 138 3 
1 mile 3 443 137 yards , OBt and home hest | G.Brow From 7 ft.circle ; J.8. Mitchell“) 119 8 
1} mile 5 23} yards | “throw of the ball... 7 a From 9 ft. circle | W.J.M. Barry | 130 0 
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beginning on. There are also the water- 
plantain, the water millfoil, the crowfoot, 
brooklime, forget-me-not, and the starworts, 
and quite a host of others. The willow-moss, 
by-the-bye, is a charming, fern-looking plant. 

Now I advise you to study all these bo- 
tanically and historically till you know them 
whenever you see them in your rambles in 
the country. 


Fish for the aquarium.—Gold and silver 
fish come first of course, and those that have 
been bred in cold water are the most likely 
to live. Then we have carp and tench, and 
minnows, roach, chub and dace also, and 
perch and gudgeon too. 

Fresh-water snails, whelks and winkles, 
water newts and tadpoles; also several 
kinds of beatles which any naturalist can 
recommend to you. 

You can really stock your aquarium from 
ditches and ponds, after you have studied 
the natural history thereof. 

The larve of ants, called ants’ eggs, are 
procurable from the shops in the dried con- 
dition, and from three to six for each fish ac- 
cording to its size may be thrown on the top 
of the water each evening. Little morsels of 
garden worm, bits of dried %nd shredded 
fresh meat, gentles, &c., will also be relished. 
A few grains of soaked millet given now and 
then will also be appreciated. Gold and 
silver fish are very fond of vermicelli. But 
make it a rule never to give more food than 
can be healthily eaten at the time. 

Remember that your fish must have shade, 
but they must have plenty of light also, and 
be free to move about, and this is another 
argument against overcrowding your water 
with plants. 

Unless your aquarium is very large, the 
fish should be small ones. 

If one seems ill or diseased with fungus, 
take it away and put it by itself in a globe. 

Always keep your plants trim and tidy by 
removing dead leaves, ete. 

Let me end by making one remark which 
I wish you to remember. Feed your fish 
regularly. It is cruel and sinful to keep a 
poor animal in prison and starve it to death. 
Yet I am sorry to say many people who go 
to church on Sunday do this. 


A Hasty Departure. -(Draus jor the “.?0y's Own Paper” by J. A. SUEPHERD.) , 
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A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By Tatzsot Barnes REEp, 
WS Author of “My Friend Smith," “ Fifth Form at St. Dominic's," “Sir Ludar,” ete. 


CHAPTER XI.—FELLSGARTH v. RENDLESHAM. 
Nash H™ it came that Rollitt played, after all, in the Rendlesham ‘match, 


no one could properly understand. 
HH name was not down on the original list. Yorke had given up 


“Dangle, get off the field.” 
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asking him to play, as he always either ex- 
cused himself, or, what was worse, promised 
to come and failed at the last moment. 

After the defeat of the Moderns at the 
second election, the question of the selec- 
tion of the fifteen had been allowed to 
drop ; and those who were keen on victory 
hoped no further difficulty would arise. 
Two days before the match, however, 
Brinkman was unlucky enough to hurt 
his foot, and to his great mortification 
was forbidden by the doctor to play. The 
news of his accident caused general con- 
sternation, as he was known to be a good 
forward and a useful man ina scrimmage. 
Clapperton increased the difficulty by 
coming over to say that as Brinkman was 
laid up, he had arranged for Corder to 
play instead. 

Corder, as it happened, was a Modern 
senior, a small fellow, and an indifferent 
player. 

“He wouldn't do at all,” said Yorke, 
decisively. 

“Why not? Surely we've got a right 
to find a substitute for our own man,” said 
Clapperton, testily. 

““ What do you mean by your own man ? 
Who cares twopence whose man he is, as 
long as he plays up. The fifteen are 
Fellsgarth men, and no more yours than 
they are mine.” 

“Tf they were as much mine as yours 
no one would complain.” 

“You mean to say that if you were 
captain of the fifteen you’d put Corder in 
the team for a first-class match ?” 

“Why not ? There are plenty worse 
than he.” 

“There are so many better, that he is 
out of the question.” 

“That means only five of our men 
are to play against ten of yours.” 


“You're talking rot, Clapperton, and. 


you know it. If I'm captain, I'll choose 
my own team. If you don’t like it, or if 
the best fifteen men in the school aren't 
in it, you are welcome to complain. I 
hope you will.” 

“Tt strikes me pretty forcibly our 
fellows won't fancy being snubbed like 
this. It would be a bad job if they showed 
as much on the day of the match.” 

“Tt would be a bad job—for them,” 
said the captain. 

When Yorke repeated this disagreeable 
conversation to his friends later on, they 
pulled long faces. 

“TI suppose he means they don’t intend 
to play up,” said Dalton. 

“Tf that’s so,” said Fisher 1, “ why not 
cut them all out and make up the fifteen 
of fellows you can depend on ? 

“That wouldn't do,” said Yorke. “I 
expect when the time comes they'll play 
up all right. After all, Clapperton and 
Fullerton are two of our best men.” 

“ But what about the vacant place?" 

“T’ve four or five names all better than 
Corder,” said the captain, “ but none of 
them as good as Brinkman.” 

The company generally, it is to be 
feared, did not lament as honestly as 
Yorke did, the accident to their rival. 
‘They did not profess to rejoice, of course ; 
still they bore the blow with equanimity. 


Next morning, to the astonishment of | 


everybody, the notice board contained an 
abrupt announcement in the captain’s 
hand that in consequence of Brinkman’s 
inability to play, Rollitt would take his 
place in the fifteen. 


Yorke himself could not account for this 
sudden act of patriotism. Rollitt, he 
said, had looked into his room last night 
at bedtime and said— 

“T'll play on Saturday,” and vanished. 

Fisher 11 was perhaps, of all per- 
sons, better able to explain the mystery 
than any one else. He had overheard in 
Ranger’s study a general lamentation 
about the prospects for Saturday, and a 
wish expressed by his brother that Rollitt 
were not so unsociable and undependable. 
Everybody agreed it was utterly useless 
to ask him to play, and that they would 
have to get a second-rate man to fill the 
empty place, and so most probably lose 
the match. 

Fisher 1 heard all this, and when pre- 
sently, on his way to his own den, he passed 
Rollitt’s door, a: tremendous resolution 
seized him to take upon himself the duty 
of ambassador extraordinary for the 
school. Rollitt appeared to owe him no 
grudge for throwing stones the other day, 
and had already come to his relief hand- 
somely at the time of the second election 
and in the affair with Dangle. On the 
whole, Fisher 11 thought he might ven- 
ture. 

Rollitt was reading hard by the light of 
one small candle when he entered. 

“ Please, Rollitt,” said the boy, ‘‘ would 
you ever mind playing for the School on 
Saturday?” 

Rollitt looked up in such evident alarm 


that Fisher 1 put his hand on the latch | 


of the door, and made ready to bolt. 

“Tl see—get out,” said Rollitt. 

And Fisher 1 did get out. 

It was really too absurd to suppose that 
Rollitt was going to play in the fifteen to 
oblige Fisher 1. So at least thought that 
young gentleman, and remained discreetly 
silent about his interview, hoping devoutly 
no one would hear of it. 5 


The joy of the Classics was almost | 


equal to the fury of the Moderns. The 
latter could not deny that Rollitt was a 
host in himself, and worth a dozen 
Corders. Yet it galled them to see him 
quietly put in the vacant place, and to 
hear the jubilation on every hand. 

For Rollitt was the fellow who had 
publicly insulted the Moderns in the 
person of Dangle; and not only that, but 
—poor and shabby as he was—had shown 
himself utterly indifferent to their indig- 
nation and contemptuous of their threats. 

“Why,” Dangle said, “the fellow’s a 
pauper ! he can’t even pay for his clubs! 
His father’s a common fellow, I’m told.” 

“Yes, and I heard,” said Brinkman, 
“his fees up here are paid for him. Why, 
we might just as well have Bob in the 
fifteen.” 

“ A jolly sight better. 
to be civil.” 

“It is a crime to be poor,” said Fuller- 
ton. “TI hope I shall never commit it.” 

“ Well,” said Clapperton, ignoring this 
bit of sarcasm, “ if he was well enough off 
to buy a cake of soap once a term, it 
wouldn’t be so bad. I believe when he 
wants a wash he goes down to Mrs. 
Wisdom and borrows a bit of hers.” 

“ By the way, that reminds me,” said 
Dangle; “ did you fellows ever hear about 
Mrs. Wisdom's boat ? The lout had it 
out the other day in the rapids and let it 
go over the falls, and it got smashed up.” 

“ What!" exclaimed everybody. 

“Do you mean,” said Brinkman, “ poor 


Bob knows how 


Widow Wisdom has lost her boat owing to 
that cad ? Why, she’ll be ruined! How- 
ever is she to get a new one?” 

“That's the extraordinary thing,” said 
Dangle. “It was she told me about it. 
She says that Rollitt went straight away to 
the lake and bought her a boat that was 
| for sale there ; and she’s got it now down in 
the lower reach ; and it’s a better one than 
the other.” 

“ What !"’ exclaimed Clapperton, incre- 
dulously ; “ Rollitt bought a new boat! 
Bosh!” 

“It was a second-hand one for sale 


cheap. But it cost five pounds. She 
showed me the receipt.” 
“Stuff and nonsense. She was 


gammoning you,” said Clapperton. 

“All right,” said Dangle, snappishly ; 
“you're not obliged to believe it unless 
| you like.” 

And there the conversation ended. 

The day of the great match came at 
last. The Rendlesham men, who had to 
come from a distance, were not due till 
one o'clock, and, as may be imagined, 
the interval was peculiarly trying to 
some of the inhabitants of Fellsgarth. 
The farce of morning school was an ordeal 
alike to masters and boys. If gazing up 
at the clouds could bring down the rain 
a deluge should have fallen before 10 a.m. 
As the hour approached the impatience 
rose to fever heat. It was the first match 
| of the season. For the last three years the 
two teams had met in deadly combat, 
and each time the match had ended in a 
draw, with not one goal kicked on either 
side. Victory or defeat to-day would bea 
crisis in the history of Fellsgarth. Woe 
betide the man who missed a point or 
blundered a kick ! 

Percy and his friends put on flannels 
in honour of the occasion and sallied out 
an hour before the time to look at the 
ground and inspect the new goal and flag 
posts which Fisher 1, as the first act of 
his treasurership, had ordered for the 
school. 

It disgusted them somewhat to find that 
Wally and his friends—also in flannels— 
were on the spot before them, and, having 
surveyed the new acquisitions, had calmly 
bagged the four front central seats 
in the pavilion reserved by courtesy for 
the head-master and his ladies. 

Since the tea at Mr. Stratton's, the 
juniors had abated somewhat of their 
immemorial feud, although the relations 
were still occasionally subject to tension. 

“ Hullo, you kids,” cried Wally, as his 
brother approached, “how do you do? 
Pretty well, this morning? That's right—- 
so are we. Have a seat? Plenty of room 
in the second row.” 

Considering that no one had yet put 
in an appearance, this was strictly 
correct. Yet it did not please the Modern 
juniors. 

“You'll get jolly well turned out when 
Ringwood comes,” said Percy. ‘Come on. 
you chaps,” added he to his own friends. 
“ What's the use of sitting on a bench like 
schoolboys: an hour before the time? 
Let’s have a trot.” 

“Mind you don't dirty your white 
bags,” cried D'Arcy. 

“No, we might be mistaken for Classic 
Hides if we did,’ shouted Cottle. “ Ha, 

al” 

Whereupon, and not before time, the 
friends parted for a while. 
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When Percy & Co. returned, they 
found the pavilion was filling up, and 
greatly to their delight, the front row was 
oimpty. 
out; and serve them right. 


* Come on, you chaps,” said Lickford ;_ 


«don’t let's get stuck in there. Come 
oer to the oak tree, and get up there. 
{t's the best view in the field.” 

Alas! when they got to the oak tree, 
‘our friendly voices hailed them from 
among the leaves. 

“ How are you, Modern kids? There's 
. ripping view up here. Have an acorn? 
Mind your eye. Sorry we're full up. 
Plenty of room up the poplar tree.” 

The Moderns scorned to reply, and 
walked back sulkily to the pavilion, not 
without parting greetings from their 
‘riends up the oak tree, and syuatted 
czhemselves on the steps. 

The place was filling up now. Mrs. 
Stratton was there with some visitors. 
All the little Wakefields were there, of 
ourse—* minor, minimus, and minimis- 
sima,” as they were called —uttering war 
vhoops in honour of their house. And 
here was a knot of Rendlesham fellows 
alking among themselves and generally 
aking stock of the Fellsgarth form. 
Mr. Stratton, in civilian dress, as became 
he umpire, was the first representative 
of the school to show up on the grass. 
A distant cheer from the top of the oak 
ree hailed his arrival, and louder cheers 
till from the steps of the pavilion indi- 
cated that the popular imaster was not 
he private property of any faction in 
Yellsgarth. 


To Fisher 11 it was amazing how Mr. 


Stratton could talk and laugh as pleasantly 
is he did with the umpire for the other 
ide. He felt sure he could not have 
lone it himself. 

Suddenly it occurred to Fisher m, by 
vhat connection of ideas he could not 
ell, what an awful thing it would be if 
{ollitt were to forget about the match. 
Che horror of the idea, which had all the 
veight of a presentiment, sent the colour 
rom his cheeks, and without a word to 
inybody he slid down the tree and began 


o ran with all his might towards the | 


school. 

“What's therow—colly wobbles?" asked 
D'Arcy. 

But no one was in a position to answer. 
\ fusillade of acorns from the tree, and 
lerisive compliments of “ Well run!” 


Bravo, Short-legs!" from the pavilion ! 


steps, greeted the runner as he passed 
hat warm corner. 
ven the captain and his own brother, 


xhom he met going down to the field of | 
He rushed ' 


rattle, did not divert him. 
santing up the stairs and into Rollitt’s 
study. 


Rollitt was sitting at the table taking | 


observations of a crumb of bread through 
1. microscope. 


“ Rollitt,” gasped the boy, “the match! , 


[t's just beginning, and you promised to 
alay. Do come, or we shall be licked!” 

Rollitt took a further look at the erumb 
ind then got up. 


“I forgot,” said he; “come on, Fisher | 


1. 
“Aren't you going to put on flannels?” 
isked the boy. 


“Why?” said Rollitt roughly, stalking | 


aut. 
Fisher 11 wondered if the reason was 


The enemy had been cleared , 


He didn't care. . 


that he had none. But he was too full of | 


| his mission to trouble about that, and, | 


keeping his prize well in sight for fear he 


seeing him arrive on the field of battle 
just as the opposing forces were taking 
their places, and just as the Classic seniors 


i were inwardly calling themselves fools ' 


should go astray, had the satisfaction of | 
and toughest of these scrimmages the ball 


for having depended for a moment on a ' 


hopeless fellow of this sort. 
The Classic juniors felt a good deal 
‘ compromised by the champion’s shabby 
cloth trousers and flannel shirt, but they 
cheered lustily all the same, while the 
Moderns, having expressed their indigna- 


tion to one another, relieved their feelings | 
' high above his fellows, was seen violently 


by laughing. 

But a moment after, everybedy forgot 
everything but the match. 

The Rendlesham men looked very trim 
and dangerous in their black and white 
uniform; and when presently their cap- 
tainYed off with a magnificent place-kick 
which flew almost into the School lines, 
Classics and Moderns forgot their differ- 
ences and squirmed with a common fore- 
boding. Fullerton promptly returned the 

“ball into medias res and the usual inau- 
gural scrimmage ensued. 
ones, who judged from little things, it 
seemed that the present match was likely 


Tothe knowing | 


to be as even as any of its predecessors. ; 
‘The forwards were about equally weighted, : 


and the quarter and half-backs who 
hovered outside seemed equally alert and 
light-footed. 

Presently the ball syueezed out on the 
School side and gave Ranger the first 
chance of a run. He used it well, and 


with Fisher 1 and Yorke on his flanks | 


got well past the Rendlesham forwards | 
amid loud cheers from the oak tree. ; 


But the enemy's quarter-back pinned 
him in a moment; yet not before he 
had passed the ball neatly to Fisher on 
his left. Fisher struggled on a few yards 
further with the captain and Dangle 
backing up, but had to relinquish the 
ball to the former before he could reach 
the half-backs. Yorke, always wary and 
eoo!-headed, had measured the forces 
against him, and as soon as he had the 
ball, ran back a step or two to break the 
i ugly rush of two of the enemy who were 
| nearest, and then with a sweep distanced 
| them, and charging through their half- 

backs made a dash for the goal. For a 
| moment friend and foe held their breath. 

He looked like doing it. But in his détour 
‘he had given time for Blackstone, the 
Rendlesham fast runner, to get under 
way and sweep down to meet him just 
as he reeled out of the clutches of the 
half-backs. Next moment Yorke was 


up the ball. 

This rush served pretty well to exhibit 
the strong and weak points of either side. 
It was evident, for instance, that both 
Ranger and Yorke were men to be marked 
by the other side, and that Dangle, on 
the contrary, was playing slack. 

A series of scrimmages followed, in the 
midst of which the ball gravitated back 
to the centre of the field. Runs were at- 
tempted on either side; once or twice 
the ball went out into touch, and once or 
twice a drop-kick sent it flying over the 
forwards’ heads. But it came back in- 
evitably, so that after twenty minutes’ 
hard play, it lay in almost the identical 
spot from which it had first been kicked off. 


The onlookers began to feel a little de- 
pressed. It was not to be a walk-over 
for the School at any rate. Indeed, it 
seemed doubtful whether from the last 


ond ever emerge again to the light of 
lay. 

Suddenly, however, it became evident 
that the status quo was about to give way, 
and that the fortunes of either side were 
going to take a new turn. No one in the 
gaine, still less outside, could at first tell 
what had happened. Then it occurred to 
Yorke and one or two others that Rollitt, 
who had hitherto been playing listlessly 
and sleepily, was waking up. His head, - 


agitated in the middle of the scrimmage, 
and presently it struggled forward till it 
came to where the ball lay. A moment 
later, the Rendlesham side of the scrim- 
mage showed signs of breaking, and a 
moment after that, out burst Rollitt with 
the ball under his arm, trampling down 
friend and foe. 

“ Back up, Dangle! back up, Ranger!” 
shouted Yorke. 

“ Look out behind!” cried the Rendle- 
sham captain. 

Rollitt carried that ball pretty much as 
he had carried Dangle a day or two before, 
almost contemptuously, indifferent as to 
who opposed him or who got in his way. 
The only difference was that whereas he 
then walked, now he ran. And when Rollitt 
chose to run, as Fellsgarth knew, even 
Ranger, the swift-footed, was not in it. 

The enemy’s forwards were shaken off, 
and their quarter-backs distanced. The 
half-backs closed on him with a simul- 
taneous charge that made him reel. But 
he kept his feet better than they, and 
staggered on with one of them hanging to 
his arin. 

“Look out in goal!” 
Rendlesham men. 

“ Back up, you fellows!" cried Yorke. 

In his struggle with the man on his 
arm, Rollitt lost pace enough to enable 
Blackstone to overtake and make a wild 
dash, not at the man but the ball. The 
onslaught was partly successful, for the 
ball fell. Dangle, who was close behind, 
made an attempt to pick it up, but before 
he could do so, Rollitt, like a hound 
momentarily checked, dashed back to 
recover it himself, knocking over, as he 


shouted the 


: did so, both Dangle and Blackstone. 


down and Dangle was not there to pick - 


| 
' 
| 


i 
i 


' 


He had it again, and once more was off, 
this time with only the enemy’s back to 
intercept him. The back did his best, and 
sacrificed himself nobly for his side, but 
he was no match for the Fellsgarth giant, 
who simply rode over him, and followed 
by a mighty roar of cheering from the’ 
enlookers, carried the ball behind the 
goals, touching it down with almost 
fastidious precision exactly half-way be- 
‘tween the poles. 

A minute later and Yorke, with one of 
his beautifully neat “ places,” had sent the 
ball spinning over the bar, as unmistak- 
able a goal as the School had ever 
kicked. 

The cheers which followed this exploit 
were completely lost on Rollitt, who hav- 
ing completed his run, dawdled back to 
his fellow forwards, and had not even the’ 
curiosity to watch the issue of tho captain’s 
kick. 

As the sides changed ends, Dangle, with 
a black face, came up to him. 
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“You knecked me over on purpose 
then, you ead. I could see it,” snarled he. 

“ Get out!” said Rollitt, shouldering the 
speaker aside. 

This was too much for Dangle. 
of rage he went to Yorke. 

“T don't ican to stand this, Yorke. 
Rollitt. a 

“Shut up!" said the captain. “ Spread 
out, you fellows, and be ready. Go to 
your place, Dangle.” 

Dangle sullenly obeyed. 

“Tl let you see if I'm to be insulted 
and made a fool of before all the school,” 
growled he. ‘“ Catch me bothering myself 
any more.” 

As if to give him an opportunity of 
enforcing his protest, the kick-off of 
the losing side fell close at his feet. He 
picked it up, and for a moment the sport- 
ing instinct prompted him to make arush. 
But he caught sight of Yorke and Rollitt 
both looking his way, and the bad blood in 
him prevailed. He deliberately sent the 
ball with a little side kick into Black- 
stone's hands, who, running forward a 
step, sent it, with a mighty drop, right 


Full 


MAURICE KERDIC; OR, THE MYSTERY 


Gs wu. said the doctor, emptying his 

cup, ‘‘is it not time to go to the 
trenches? I see Guyon is dying with 
impatience, and as to you, we know that 
your soul is interred under tumulus 
No, 2." 

“If Monsicur Guyon is of that opinion, 
we are all ready,” replied Kerdic, smiling, 
and without denying Doctor Hardy's 
charge. 

“1am quite ready,” said the lieutenant. 
“ The doctor dves not exaggerate my wish 
to see the works.” 

“Unfortunately there is nothing yet to 
see, except the worst workmen in the 
world digging more or less badly, and 
chiefly more so,” said Kerdic. “ But come 
along all the same. If we have dug out 
nothing yet worth showing, the site is 
worth your admiration; and bosides, our 
people are not of the sort that can be left 
long out of the master’s sight.”’ 

“You are not satisfied with your work- 
men?" asked the lieutenant, who was 
walking with Kerdic, while Catherine and 
the doctor were a few steps on ahead. 

“They are a bad lot, only manageable 
with a threat in your mouth or a stick in 
your hand, and looking upon it as a sacred 
right to fold their arms as soon as your 
back is turned. They put up one of 
themselves as a sentinel on such occasions, 
to signal the white helmets as soon as he 
sees them; ond when he does they re- 
sume their pickaxes with the most virtuous 
air in the world.” 

“They must be a bad lot.” 

“And yet I am lucky to have them, for 
there are no others. Would you like to 
have a sample of the style of proclama- 
tion I issue to them every morning before 
they begin, and every evening when they 
knock off ?—‘ Men of Dizfoul and other 


over the School line. It almost grazed 
the goal post as it passed, and it was all 
Fullerton could do to save the touch 
down before the whole advance guard of 
the enemy were upon him. 

The whole thing had been so wilfully 
done that there was no mistaking its 
meaning. 

“Hold the ball!” cried Yorke, as the 
side ranged out for the kick-off. ‘“ Dangle, 
get off the field.” 

“What do you mean?” said Dangle, 
very white. 

“What I say. 
be kicked off.” 

Here Clapperton interposed. 

“Don’t go, Dangle; he’s no right to 
turn you off or talk to you like that before 
the field because of an accident. If you 
go, I'll go too.” 

“ Go, both of you, then,” said Yorke. 

The two Modern boys looked for a 
moment as though they doubted their 
own ears. What could Yorke mean, in 
the middle of a critical match like this ? 

He evidently meant what he said. 

“ Are you going or not ?”’ said he. 


You'll either do that or 


By A. Laur, 


" CHAPTER III.—IN THE TRENCHES. 


places! Loris Pasteurs ! — wandering 
Arabs whose name is unknown to me! 
Know ye that there are guns here, and 
that the guns are loaded ?’—I need not say 
we sleep only half undressed, with rifle 
and revolver close at hand. It would 
never do to let them catch us napping.” 

The camp was situated a little distance 
from the excavations; and the party goon 
arrived among the workmen. 

Kerdic had mustered under his orders, 
at the cost of what efforts! about a hun- 
dred men belonging to three different 
races, who worked side by side without 
ever mixing. 

The Diztoulis, the worst gifted from a 
physical point of view, but the least stupid 
of the lot, were undersized, miserable- 


lookir:7 fellows, dirty black in colour, and | 


frighttully ugly. 

Catherine had stopped to wait for her 
brother and the officer, and she now ac- 
companied them, explaining the different 
nationalitics of the labourers to the lieu- 
tenant as they passed them. 

“ Their wives,” she said, “rejoice in the 
peculiarity of never doing anything with 
their ten fingers.” 

“That is a rare privilege,” said the 
doctor, ‘among barbarous people, where 
the woman is generally the servant, the 
slave, not to say the beast of burden, of the 
house.” 

“But admission tothe camp is for- 
bidden theso ladies. At the same time we 
often see half-a-dozen of them prowling 
on the outskirts, or perched on some 
waste heap waiching our least movements 
with a curious eye, and ready to lay their 
hands on anything they can take away.” 

“You should see them,” said Kerdic, 
“hiding what they have stolen, with a 
monkey-like gesture, under their tchader, 
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It was a choice of evils. To play now 
would be to surrender. To stay where 
they were would render them liable to a 
kicking in the presence of all Fellsgarth. 
They sullenly turned on their heels and 
walked behind the goals. Most of the 
spectators supposed it was a case of 
sprained ankle or some such damage 
received in the cause of the School. 
But the acute little birds who sat in 
the oak tree were not to be deceived, and 
took good care to point the moral of the 
incident for the public benefit. : 

“Whiroo! Cads! Kicked out! Serve 
’em right! Good riddance! Play up, 
you chaps!” 

The chaps needed no encouragement. 
With two men short it was next to 
impossible to add to their present advan- 
tage. But they contrived to stand their 
ground and save the School goal. And 
when at last the welcome “No side” 
was called, the cheers which greeted 
them proclaimed that the School had 
won that day one of the biggest victories 
on its record. 


(To be continued.) 


OF ECBATANA. 


that padded garment in which they veil 
their ungraceful persons, and even deny- 
ing their theft boldly at the very moment 
you catch them in the act."’ 

“Those are fine-looking men next to 
them,” said the officer. 

“The Loris! They are worth less than 
the Dizfoulis; they are all outside show. 
They are tall, strong, well-built; their 
blue eyes and long beards make them 
readily recognisable as belonging to the 
pure Persian race of Fars. Nothing in 
the world would induce them to mix 
with the hideous Dizfoulis. Far from 


| burrowing like them in the first hole they 


find, they make artistic little huts of woven 
rushes, and, while the others live on frag- 
ments, they eat lamb, and rice, and eggs. 
Their clothing is, as you see, superior to 
that of their miserable companions. But 
they are, if anything, more ignorant than 
the Dizfoulis, more easily alarmed at the 
civil authority, more slovenly at their 
work, and they have not that religious 
fanaticism which enables them to support 
the miseries of their existence.” 

“ As to those,’’ said the lieutenant, when 
they arrived opposite to the third group. 
“T have not got to ask you what they are. 
I know the Arbis for my sins. It is 
curious how much alike the race is in all 
places and at all times.” 

“Yes,” replied Kerdic, “such were the 
wandering Arabs at the time of old 
Abraham, such were the impetuous horse- 


-men of Mahomet; but if the race has 


kept the outward signs everywhere recog- 
nisable, the benefits supposed due to the 
influence of the Koran have almost disap- 
peared from here. They are more unin- 
telligent than the Loris, and worse liars 
and thieves than the Dizfoulis.” 

“*But at the same time,” said Catherine, 
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“it is only just to say that they have the 
art of stealing with dignity and lying with 
nobleness. In all their faults they show 
@ certain greatness, and even when we 
are obliged to scold them on the inferior 
quality of their work, we cannot help 
thinking that nature intended them to 
command rather than to obey.” 

“ Yes,” said Guyon thoughtfully, “we 
must do them justice; they are very 
gentlemanly in their vices. Their ardour 
in pillage is tempered with liberality; 
their cruelty does not exclude a certain 
chivalrous generosity. They are nobly 
hospitable, and their sobriety is only 
equalled by their love of independence.” 

“ Bravo!” said the doctor, “that is a 
panegyric of the proper sort. But I never 
thought I should hear you say such a 
thing.” 

“Miss. Kerdic is to blame,” said the 
lieutenant, a little confused; “she began 

At this moment one of the leading men 
approached the group and announced 
that he wished to consult the hakim 
hachy (the doctor-in-chief). Doctor 
Hardy’s arrival had indeed been quickly 
noticed, and every man in the trenches 
had been raé¢king his brain to find 
something he wanted to consult him 
about. 

“I will undertake to say the patient 
has four legs,’ said the doctor. “They 
bring me brute and human indiscrimi- 
nately. What is the matter with you, 


Mirza Abdul Khan? Is it your son, your | 


wife, your ox, your ass 


* Pardon, hakim, it is my watch that ; 
does not go,” said Mirza, producing an , 
enormous turnip bought in some bazaar | 


in Bassora and worth about five shil- 


t us look at the patient,” said the 
, showing no astonishment at this 
new kind of consultation. ‘ What is the 
iuatter with your watch? Does it gain? 
Does it lose?” 

“Oh! that would be nothing! But 
she has been silent for some time. A 
week ago I was winding her when sud- 
dcenly she went crack, and I turned and 
turned withont stopping, and nothing 
came of it. She will not tell me the 
time.” 

The doctor looking into the watch said, 
“ I think the mainspring is broken.” 

“Is she dead?” sighed Mirza, quite 
overcome. 

“We will resuscitate her. Miss 
Catherine will take charge of tho opera- 
tion, I have no doubt. But you must 
show your gratitude by working well.” 

“I promise you, hakim,” said Mirza, 
much comforted, while several of the men 
xround were heard to whisper with a 
inixture of terror and admiration— 

«The Faranghis are great sorcerers.” 

“ What!" said Guyon, scarcely less sur- 
prised than the innocent natives, “do you 
dd to your numerous talents that of 
watchmaker, Miss Kerdic ?” 

“One must do a little of everything 
when one is in camp,” said Catherine. 
* Besides, my knowledge of horology is 


limited to putting in a spring and pushing , 


a regulator backwards or forwards. But 
that suffices, as you see, to get us classified 
as sorcerers. When Doctor Hardy arrives 
he supplants me in his position as hakim; 
but in his absence I am consulted, and I 
am expected to cure ailments to come as 


well as the present ailments of the 
people.” 

“And she gets through it as well as a 
second-year student,” said the doctor. 
“ Add to it the inexhaustible generosity 
of the chief of the mission in furnishing 
drugs, and you will understand why the 
Faranghis have such prestige.” 

“ Very precarious prestige, I am afraid,” 
said Kerdic. “It is easy to see that very 
little would be enough to raise the wind 


of revolt among these superstitious imbe- 
ciles.”” 

“But could you not apply to the 
Shah,” asked the lieutenant, “for a 
dozen regular soldiers?” 

“Oh, it is not their fighting powers 
I am afraid of,” said Kerdic ; “my night- 
mare is the suspension of the works. 
Any moment they may refuse to continue 
the digging, and then we shall be reduced 
to two pairs of arms, those of the illustrious 
Gargaridi and my own—three pairs in- 
eluding Catherine's.” 

“Add my two, I pray,” said the 


| 
| 
| 


lieutenant, holding out his. “ During the 
time Iam here I shall be delighted fo 
enlist under your orders.” : 

“ Before I accept so attractive an offer,” 
said Kerdic, “ you must promise to make 
a long stay with us, and then I assure you 
your services would be a welcome help. 
Ah! if I only had fifteen willing 
Europeans, I should soon see the backs of 
this lazy, incapable crowd.” 

“T shall be very happy to spend ail my 


‘A traveller was approaching. 


leave with you,” said the licutenant, “ ard 
these fourtcen days will appear short in 
such pleasant company.” 

“Theo pleasure will be on our side.” 
said Maurice, “ and so will the profit. It 
is clear enough that Doctor Hardy made 
no mistake when he predicted ‘we should 
thoroughly understand one another. That 
makes five, for the doctor is ours by 
right.” 

“ Since your arrival in this country,” 
said the doctor, smiling, “the King of 
kings and Asylum of the Universe has had 
his Faranghi hakim breaking bounds a 
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little too often. My word! All they see 
of me is on the road from Teheran to 
Hamadan, and the camp is as much my 
home as my house in the capital!” 

“ And you know how dull the camp is 
without you,” said Catherine affection- 
ately. ‘When you are here we can 
almost believe we are at home in the old 
house of our fathers.” 


“The fact is you used often to see me ' 


there too. Ah! if your dear parents 
were still in the world, they would be 
proud of you, my little archeologists.” 

He was still speaking when they saw 

, against the sky the outline of a numerous 
caravan. There were camels and baggage 
mules and a few horsemen. It was 
evident that a traveller was approaching. 

“Visitors!” said Kerdic; “that is a 
rare enough event in this country for us 
to be glad of it, and we never have cause 
to complain of being worried by the 
wearisome.” 

“You might perhaps suffer if your 
generous hospitality was more generally 
known,” said the lieutenant. “ Now that 
I know the way to your camp I expect 
that I at least will be found here: pretty 
often.” 

“You will be always welcome,” said 
Kerdic. “But what is the matter with 
Aristomenes ? ” 

The noble Gargaridi came forward 
waddling like a turkey-cock, and holding 
between his thumb and fingers a visiting 
card of unusual size, which he presented 
to his master. 

Kerdic took it and read aloud: “ Herr 
Professor Hasselfratz, Oculist to his Most 


Serene Highness the Prince of Liitzen- | 


baiitzen, Privy Councillor, Physician to 
the Reigning Family, Member of many 
learned Societies, etc., etc.” 

“Ouf!" said Kerdic, after reading the 
list, which extended a long way down the 
card, “ this is a gentleman of many titles! 
Is he there, Aristomenes ?"" 

“Yes, Excellency, he is there in person 


on the boundary of the camp, soliciting | 


the honour of presenting you his respects, 


and,” said Gargaridi, suddenly abandoning ; 
his grand manner for his usual familiarity, , 
“T cannot say I think very much of the | 


individual in question.” 


“Never mind. I cannot avoid seeing | 
him. Bring him here, Aristomenes—or | 
rather, I suppose I had better go to him. | 


Excuse me, gentlemen.” 

Kerdic went off, followed by his facto- 
tum, and in a few minutes returned 
escorting a personage of about fifty, ex- 
ceedingly corpulent, and wearing black 
cloth clothes marvellously inappropriate 
for the climate and the way in which he 
was travelling. The visitor held his hat 
in his hand, and displayed a cranium as 
bald as an egg, which was dripping with 
perspiration, in compensation for which 
nature had given him a formidable beard 


which extended half way to his waist. | 
The stranger’s eyes were hidden behind ; 


blue spectacles, which disguised his look 
so well that none could tell if his eyes 
were or were not like those given to 
ordinary mortals. A terribly Teutonic 
accent and an affectation of minute 
politeness were the distinctive traits of 
Professor Hasselfratz, who appeared over: 
come with the heat and kept on dabbing 
his forehead with three or four pocket- 
handkerchiefs which he took one after the 
other from either his pockets or his hat. 


t 


The party returned to the gourbi to 
offer the Professor some refreshments, 
which Gargaridi set before him with 
anything but a welcome air, and as he 
greedily attacked them he informed his 
hosts of the purport of his voyage. 

Hearing that his Majesty the Shah of 
Persia, like many of his subjects, was 
atlicted with weakness of the eyes, ho 
had conceived the bold project of coming 
to offer his services, as he had already 
effected cures little short of miraculous 
in his own country. Unfortunately his 
state of fatigue would prevent his con- 
tinuing his journey, and force him to 
wait for several days. As circumstances 


| had thus compelled him to halt, he was | 


at least delighted that they had forced 
him to do so at Hamadan, as it gave 
him an opportunity of knowing,— 
intimately he hoped—a young savant 
whose enterprise was daily praised to the 
skies by the European press. 
Kerdic—and he bowed to her like a 
crockery monkey—he had heard of nothing 
but her courage and her beauty, and it 
was to him a precious privilege to be so 


'.near a young person who had attracted 
) the admiration of the universe. 


He would have continued for some time 
in this way if Kerdic had not abruptly 
stopped him. 

“T see on your card that you belong to 
the Archwological Society of ——  Pro- 
bably our object here may have special 
interest for you in that respect ?” 

“You are not mistaken, and it will be 


a great honour for me to visit your works, | 


although to tell you the truth, and speak- 
ing only from a scientific point of view, I 
am persuaded, convinced I may say, that 
you will find nothing.” 

And Professor Hasselfratz turned his 


shining blue spectacles to each of the ; 


party in succession, and displayed his 
large face enlivened by a smile of satis- 
faction as if he had just favoured them 
with a peculiarly agreeable idea. 

“On what grounds do you base your 
opinion?" asked Kerdic. “If we are 
really on the site of Ecbatana——” 

“Just so! That is the question! 
How do you prove you are on this site?” 

“T have not, as you know, any positive 
proof. But I have inferences which seem 
clear enough to me.” 

“And what are they?” asked the 
German, assuming an attitude of atten- 
tion. 

“ Weare here,” said Kerdic, pointing to 
the surrounding country, “on a plain 
which, as you see, is dotted with tumuli. 
These tumuli I can ‘only explain in a 
natural way. There is no reason why this 
plain should have tumuli. Geologically it 
ought to be as flat asa mirror, but in 
place of that it bristles with a hundred 
little hills. 
which these are formed, I find it consists 
of sand and vegetable mould mixed with 
fragments of stone and brick. To an 
archeologist these tumuli speak in a loud 
voice; they say: ‘We cover ruins, old 
buildings, traces of palaces, of ramparts ; 
scratch us, dig into us, turn us inside out, 
and you will find them!’” 

“Oh! oh!” said the German, rubbing 
his hands at the perspective of a long 
discussion; “these are accommodating 
tumuli, they say what you wish them to 
say. And if all the hills covered ruins it 
would indeed be very convenient. What 


As to Miss | 


On examining the matter of | 


is to hinder me, for instance, from begin- 
ning researches in all the hills of my 
country under the pretext that I was going 
to find temples and palaces ?" 

« Allow me. I have something else.” 

“ And what is that?" said the oculist, 
with vivacity. 

“ Tradition.” 

© Tradition ! 
lieve in that!” 

“ Yes, sir, I believe in it, and firmly. I 
hold that in a matter of archeology tradi- 
tion is one of the safest guides you can 
follow. And when all antiquity talks of 
the marvels contained in the city of Ec- 
batana, when these marvels have dis- 
appeered without leaving any _ trace, 
when tradition says that the old city 
occupied a part of this plain up to the 
gates of Hamadan, I welcome it, and I set 
to work full of faith in the result of my 
work.” 

The German shook his massive head as 
if in doubt. 

“However, sir,” continued Kerdic, 
“you admit that the palaces, the temples, 
the seven walls described by historians 
existed ?"" 

“T admit it.” 

“Where were theee monuments, ac- 
cording to you? On what site?” 

“ Here, if you wish; I believe it possi- 
ble after all.” 

“In that case, if we are agreed that we 
are now on the ruins of Ecbatana, it 
seems to me that the excavations are in 
their proper place——" 

“ But that is not the question! If we 
are on the site of Ecbatana”’ (the oculist 
pronounced it Egpadana), “we are in a 
place where so many invasions have 
passed, where so many nationalities have 
succeeded one another, that it would be 
very extraordinary, or rather radically 
impossible, for them to have left any- 
thing to be discovered.” 

“ Allow me again, sir. Have you ever 
seen in any history, in any manuscript. 
any mention of excavations on the site of 
Ecbatana ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Excavations generally yield results 
which compel attention. Look at those 
at Susa, at Mycene, at Pompeii. I need 
not remind you of the Trojan researches 
of your compatriot Schliemann. That 
being the case, how many excavations do 
you suppose have left no trace in the 
museums of Europe, in the local collec- 
tions, or in the writings of learned men of 
all countries ?” 

“T don’t speak, be it understood, ci 
scientific researches.”" 

“But a palace, a temple like that of 
Mithra, cannot be juggled away like a 
pea! And even if so, may I ask if you 
have any serious reason in support ot 
the opinion you advance, or is it merely 
a personal feeling ? ” 

Herr Hasselfratz shook his head pro- 
foundly, and hastened to protest that he 
had only given his opinion from an “ ob- 
jective” point of view. 

“And Ihave to add, that I wish you all 
the good fortune possible ; I am too much 
interested in archeology not to ardently 
desire your success, my good Mr. Kerdiec," 
continued he in an unctuous tone. “ It is 
only as a friend that I speak. 3? 

“As a friend?” said Kerdic, with some 
surprise. 

“Yes, Mr. Kerdic—for already I enter- 


And you, a savant, be- 
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tain a sincere friendship for you, as well as 
for your beautiful and charming sister; 
and it is to me a real sorrow to see you 
engaged in an enterprise so perilous, and 
which I am afraid will bring you morti- 
fication. I even offer to do what I can 
for you with his Majesty the Shah, for to 
succeed here what is wanted is money, 
much money! Ach! what money it will 
want!’ concluded the German, lifting his 
eyes to the sky. ‘ 

“ Nevertheless, Dieulafoy’s researches 
at Susa had but feeble help from the 
Government, and the results were re- 
markable,” said Kerdic, rather drily. 

“True! true! But what fatigue, 
danger, and suffering did they not endure ! 
Ah, Mr. Kerdic! it wrings my heart, I 
assure you, to see a young and beautiful 
person like your sister exposed to such 
dangers in such a desert.” 

Catherine saw that her brother had be- 
gun to look suspiciously at the illustrious 
Hasselfratz, who, however, did not seem 
to perceive it, and continued to make 
excessively long speeches to the effect that 
never to that day had he met with a 
young man, a young woman, a doctor, or 


a soldier with whom he could be on such | 


friendly terms as those whose acquain- 
tance he had had the honour of making 
that day. 

It was obvious that the feeling was not 
reciprocated. The stranger's familiarity 
and pretensions, his boasting, added to his 


unattractive exterior, were not calculated , 


to carry the good will of his hosts by 
storm. His ill-advised interference in 
Kerdic’s personal affairs, and his persis- 
teney in giving advice which nobody 
asked for, ended in alienating the sym- 
pathy of all. 

After absorbing an incalculable number 


of cups of coffee scowlingly handed him | 


by Aristomenes, who seemed furious at 
having met some one who chattered faster 
than he did, he asked to be taken to the 
trenches. He wastaken there. He began 
without delay to examine everything 
with the greatest attention, commenting 
on, approving, condemning with imper- 
turbable freedom all that passed before 
his eyes, and exhibiting an amount of 
archeological knowledge at least equal 
tv his want of tact and education. 

Along the lines Kerdic had divided his 
crew, 80 as to try the ground at as many 
places as the limited number allowed. 
Long black scars furrowed the soil, showing 
here and there an abandoned trench; but 
all converged towards the same tumulus, 
for it was not without good reasons that 
the young savant had marked it out for 
researches, and although the results had 
been few as far as he had gone, yet he 
had resolved to continue till he was 
obliged to desist. 

The illustrious professor did not fail to 
touch him on the delicate side which the 
uncertainty of commencement always 
offers, and indulged in a few Teutonic 
jokes punctuated by bursts of laughter 
which were not at all communicative. 

At the end of an hour he had succeeded 
in making himeelf quite intolerable; but 
as in Persia it is enough to be a stranger, 
and above all a European, to have a claim 
to hospitality, it was impossible to avoid 
offering him a shelter and a seat at the 
table for as long as it pleased him to stay. 
All the same, every one was anxious for 
the time to come when the learned 


oculist would resume his march to 
Hamadan, which seemed to be the last 
thing he was thinking of. 

He announced that when he did any- 
thing he was accustomed to do it 
thoroughly, and that he intended to look 
into every detail and make a note of every 
slight peculiarity he could observe in the 
excavations, This outlook made Catherine 


| 


shudder, and she saw that if the trial 
lasted too long her brother’s self-restraint 
would give way. But as they were abso- 
lutely obliged to accept the visitor's 
company as long as it pleased him to 
impose it on them, she could only resign 
herself to the inevitable and bear up as 
well as she could against their ill-luck. 
(To be continued.) 


A WARNING. 


By Frep Epsonps, 


Authoe of “Lays of School Life," ee, ee. 


Tt moderately bright, 

Very fairly plump in figure, and his hair was 
very light, 

The nose was unobtrusive, both the eyes were 
bluish-grey— 

Which is not at all essential to my story, by 
the way. 


Now he had a special weakness--tell me, who 
of us has not? ~ 

But his was most deplorable. 
where he got 

The overweering vanity which prompted him 


to pose 
As capable of breaking any record if he chose. 


I don’t know 


He wasn’t really wonderful —a fact that I’ve 
implied— 

But greater skill or knowledge than his own 
upset his pride, 

When anything remarkable was stated, he 
was prone 

To cap the thing at once with information of 
his own. 


His personal performance was so frequently 
a fraud, 

It was palpably impossible for people to ap- 
plaud, 

So he'd often credit wonders to his absent 
kin and kith; 

Say, a brother or a cousin who wes more or 
less a myth. 


“That drive for six is very well, but nothing 
superfine, 

My brother hit a ball to leg and ran it out 
for nine.” 

“Ten seconds for the hundred yards? That 
isn't very great, 

My cousin did the distance, sir, in e.ther 
seven or eight.” 


“T don't see why the pace of Martyn’s swim 
is so admired, 

T've seen a fellow swim so fast he ac-ually 
perspired !" 


1s name, we'll say, was Denny, he was | “ At indoor games requiring skill am I pro- 


ficient? Yes, 
I fancy it was Zukertort I beat one day at 
chess."" 


Mind, it wasn’t wilful wickedness that brought 
this sad result, 

But folly, unresisted, till with influence occult 

It produced hallucination in our hero, and 
behold 

He believed in the veracity of every tale he 
told! 


But his weakness, as per usual, brought con- 
fusion in its track, 

And otten metaphorically threw him on his 
back, 

For some who were aware of it, to gain their 
private ends, 

Would make an exhibition of poor Denny to 
their friends. 


Said Brown to him one day, “I'm telling 
Charlie that old Dunn 

Is just the biggest duffer that I know, ex- 
cepting none; 

He says he isn’t quite so sure, and fancies 
you the ls 

To beat the other all to fits, except that he’s 
a cad. 


Denny happened to be buried in an interest- 
ing book 7 

(A volume rather out of date, “ The Life of 
Captain Cook”’), 


| Brown artfully appealed to him when 


thoroughly engrossed, 
And knew his ruling passion would produce 
the usual boast. 


Yes, sure enough, though half awake to what 
was said and why, 

He raised his head and uttered this 

mechanical reply : 

“In the first thing that you mentioned he 
can never equal me, 

And I’m certain that my cousin is a bigger 
one than he " 


THAT TOOTH! 


By Frep EpMonps, 


Author of “Lays of School Life,” ete, ete. 


G nas the chair steadily, 

I There's a good lad. 

Yield to me readily, 
’Tisn’t so bad. 

Calmly resigned to it, 
Brave at a pinch, 

Make up your mind to it, 
Try not to flinch ! 


. 


Keep your mouth very wide, 
Ready to shout 
If you are terrified. 
Ha! the tooth’s out! 
Hail it with laughter, it 
Went for your weal. 
Rinse your mouth after it. 
How do you feel? 
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“BOY'S OWN” AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


S many of our readers took part in 
our last photographic competi- 
tion, and sent in, too, so much really 
excellent work, that we have thought 
it would prove of pretty general in- 
terest if we were to reproduce one or 
two of the more striking pictures in 
the several classes. They appear on 
this and the following page. 

We have a double purpose to serve 
in this reproduction. We desire to 
encourage those who have already 
devoted attention to this most in- 
teresting art, through the incitement 
afforded in our pages, and also to 
induce many more to join the ever- 
growing ranks of our amateur photo- 
graphers. 

Since our last photographic com- 
petition several additional articles on 
various branches of the art. have 
been offered in our columns, and 
careful readers should now, therefore, 
find themselves in possession of nearly 
all they need to know theoretically, to 
start working with good prospect of 
success; for the rest, practice, patience, 
and perseverance should suffice. We 
would refer any of our new-found 


A Group,--(D. Dove.) 


friends to the articles that appeared 
in our last volume, and especially to 
the one on page 71 oni “‘ How to Btart 
a ‘Boy's Own’ Postal Photographic 
Club.” 

And now, to still further stimulate 
healthy rivalry, we herewith start 
another . 


“BOY'S OWN PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPETITION.” 


Prizes—Ten Guineas. 


We will give Prizes to the extent 
of Ten Guress—to be divided as the 
Adjudicators may deem most suitable, 
according to the merits of the tcorl., 
etc. in the different classes—for the 
best set of six photographs that may 
reach us by September 30, 1891, frou 
our readers, irrespective of sex or 
nationality, up to the age of 24. Here 
are the very simple 


RULES AND CONDITIONS. 


1. No article of any kind sent in to usin 
competition will be returned, whether accom: 
panied by stamps or not. The result of ca 
competition will be published in due cours. 
our columns, and no questions on the subject cu 
be answered through the post, the forwards? 
Of stamped and addressed envelopes notwith- 
sanding. 


2. In addition to the Prizes, handsome 
“Certificates of Merit,” suitable for fram- 
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F ! 
ing, signed by the Editor, will be awarded to all | }j i i Wi ic build:ng:.ola vi i 
Tie sere ny the corel a eat ae to try in all of them if they care to | pr.vateor public build:ng..olc ornew, including 


secure prizes, lo 80. of course, our colleges, abbeys, churches, etc. 
& Though the age is limited to 26 years, our usual Cuass 1. Portraiture—To include single Crass mt, Pure Landscape, which would 
“Consolation Prize” to those who 


embrace country scenery, 
forest and mountain views, 
etc., in which any figures 
or buildings that appear 
would be subsidiary. 

Cuass iv. Scascapes, 
which would include photo- 
graphs of breaking-waves, 
ships, ete. 

Ciass v. Animal Life, 
including horses, dogs, 
cats, boys’ pets, etc., etc. 

We hope we have made 
these divisions sufficiently 
clear and comprehensive ; 
but if any doubt should 
exist in the mind of a 
specially cautious reader, 
let us say at once that it is 
quite unnecessary to cor- 
respond on the subject. 
Our sole object in offering 
the prizes is to benefit our 
readers and promote the 


are over the age will hold good, 
if the work of any such competi- 
tors justifies it. Prints sent in 
must be from untouched nega- 
tives, and be themselves un- 
touched. Every print must be the 
unaided work of the 
himself—exposure, dev 
printing, toni 
Small improve: 
hand of the compe: 
blocking out spot 
ineluded wnder the head of “re- 
touching.”* 


4. All prints must be sccom- 
panied by the full name, address, 
and age of sender, clearly and 
legibly written. 

5. All contributions should be 
certified by parent, clergyman, 
minister, teacher, employer, or 
other responsible person, as gen- 
uine unaided work. By this cer- 
tificate we simply mean a letter, 
or even an endorsement under 
the competitor's name, thus :— 
“Thereby certify that the ac- 
conipanying photograph is the 
unaided work of —.” 

Signed —. 

6. All letters or packets must 
be plainly marked outside“ Photo- 
graphic Prize Competition,” and 
must be addressed to “The 
Eprtor, Boy's Own Paper, 56, 


bee bearer et sumerin a “What is it?"—(Harry Wade.) extension of a very valu- 
cases PREPALD. able recreation. We should 

We would suggest the following simple | figures and groups, taken either indoors or ‘ certainly not allow, therefore, any mere ac- 
general divisions, to each of which a distinct | in the open air. ; cidental misunderstanding to lose any one a 
prize will go. Competitors are quite at Crass u. Architecture, i.e., photographs of , prize otherwise gained. 


A Devonshire Village. A Comic Song.—(F. H. Davies.) 
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‘HE R.M.S. Vancouver, of the Dominion 

Line, has a story to tell as thrilling as 

any story of the sea which the imagination 

can invent; yet how little has been heard 

of it! How little do we hear of the deeds of 

heroism which are daily being enacted on 
the sea by our merchant navy ! 

If a great battle had been fought, and a 
great soldier had fallen in the front of the 
tight, the news would have been household 
talk wherever the English tongue is 
spoken. Shall we say little or nothing 
when a brave sailor, at the post of duty, 
meets an awful fate? Surely the loss of one 
of our gallant ‘‘ Sea-kings,” and a successful 
war with the elements waged by a noble 
ship, are events which appeal to the sym- 
pathies of our race as much as does the death 
of a warrior when leading his forces to a 
bloody victory. 

The Vancouver is the queen ship of her 
line. She belongs to that Greater Britain 
across the North Atlantic, which is at once 
the most independent and the most loyal of 
all our colonies. She was built in Glasgow 
in 1884, and is officered—as a typical Cana- 
dian ship should be—by men of various 
nationalities. 

The Dominion of Canada welcomes under 
its flag all races; and there men of every 


colour and creed work together in the bonds { 


of brotherhood. 

When the Vancouver was launched she 
was put under command of Captain Lindall, 
a Swede, who held that position until 
November last. 

A son of the old sea-rovers of Scandi- 
navia, he was the very beau ideal of a sea- 
king. A strong, handsome man, towering 
above the average size of men, with a will of 
iron, and a heart as tender as that of a 
woman ; social, courteous; always ready to 


entertain his passengers, but never absent | 


from the post of duty when there was the 
smallest call for vigilant supervision ; boyish 
in his enjoyment of fun ; full of enthusiasm 
for his profession; imbued with a deep re- 
ligious sentiment—every one believed in 
Captain Lindall; and he was known as one 
of the most popular. as well as the most 
capable of sailors. 

In September last he brought the Van- 


couver in safety through a perilous voyage to | 


Montreal. There were on board nearly seven 
hundred passengers, and these testified in 
the most emphatic manner to the energy and 
skill of the captain and officers. 

I was at Montreal when the ship arrived 
on that occasion. She looked very weather- 
beaten indeed, and I got the story of that 
voyage from those on board. A head wind 
and heavy sea had met them shortly after 
leaving the Irish coast, and -this storm con- 
tinued until the Vancouver approached the 
Straits of Belle Isle. That is a locality 
dreaded by seamen, and with good reason ; 
for at all seasons fogs, or icebergs, or hurri- 
canes haunt the dangerous and desolate sea 
that lies between Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor. When winds and waves had tried to 
make wreck of the staunch Vancouver, but 
only managed to smash the greater part of 
her crockery, and give many of those on 
board a good drenching, thestorm moderated. 
Then rain came on, and presently monster 
icebergs hove in sight. The rain soon gave 
place to fog, and then the ship lay to till it 
‘was found that there might be more danger 
in remaining stationary amid the plunging 
bergs than in moving onwards. So the order 
to proceed was given, and the ship went on 
at “ dead-slow” speed. 


THE LAST OF A SEA-KING. 
By Jesse M. E. Saxsy. 


The fog was dense and very deceptive—as 
often happens. “ All at once,” according to 
a passenger, ‘‘ what was thought to be a dense 
fog bank was observed about three lengths 
of the vessel ahead; but in a moment more 
it was discovered to be a huge iceberg, ex- 
tending to a great distance on either side of 
the course of the ship, and a collision was 
inevitable.” 

The captain’s prompt order to reverse the 
engines was as promptly obeyed, and a terri- 
ble calamity was averted by that instant word 
and action. Even as it was, the collision was 
appalling enough to the landsfolk on board ; 
for when the Vancouver crashed into the 
iceberg she raised herself out of the water a 
good way, and, sliding upon the ice, became 
so tightly wedged that it was nearly half an 
hour before she was able to break away from 
that horrible embrace. During that time 
quantities of ice fell upon the ship, adding 
to the consternation of the passengers, who 
rushed about for life-preservers, and clamour- 
ing for the boats to be launched. Nothing 
but the coolness of the officers and crew, with 
the captain’s calm, determined action, pre- 
vented the panic from being as disastrous as 
it was foolish. 

The chief officer, a smart and gallant 
Irishman, went over the bows to ascertain 
what mischief had been done. It was ao 
hazardous thing to do, but Mr. Walsh did it, 
and was able to report the cheering news 
that only one of the iron plates had been in- 


| jured, and that very slightly. Very soon the 


Vancouver was on her course again and 
reached port without further mishap. For- 
tunately little damage was dono on that 
oceasion—only what a few rivets and some 
paint could set right—and when her usual 
day for sailing came, the good ship was 
ready once more to dare the dangers of the 
Bea. 

I was on her deck, homeward-bound, when 
she slipped away from the quay at Montreal 
—that most beauteous sea-port—and took 
her stately way down the fair St. Lawrence. 

What a glorious day it was! The rich 
tints of a Canadian autumn on land, and sea, 
and sky. Everybody on board smiling and 
happy. It was like a dream of delight sliding 
down the river which winds so beautifully 


through a lovely land; and when we dropped ; 


anchor, amid the silence and silvery shadows 


of twilight, not far from picturesque Quebec, | 


I found myself in the regions of romance 
dreaming of 


A painted ship upon a painted ocean. 


Before we left harbour the Vaucouver was 
“dressed”’ to receive Lady Stanley (the 
Governor-General’s wife), whose boys were to 
sail with us under Captain Lindall’s charge. 
He always appeared to great advantage when 


doing the honours of his ship; and he was | 


well seconded by his smart staff of officers. 
Curiously enough there was not an English- 
man among them. The Captain (as I said) 
hailed from Scandinavia, and was known by 
the pet-name of “The Swedish Boy.” 
“chief” was an Irishman. Second in com- 
mand a Scot. Third a Welshman. Fourth 
an American. The chief engineer, doctor, 
and purser were Irish. : 


voyage, even the storm we met in mid-ocean 
had its charms; though once a sea breaking 
overhead and swishing across the deck, with 
gruesome gurgle and angry hiss, made me 
jump from my berth in a fright! 

But, notwithstanding, I found an eeric 
pleasure in lying through long dark hours 


The : 


“what dangers she had come through. 


| 


listening to the hoarse voices of winds and 
waves, and hearing through those the ship's 
tells strike the hour, and the deep tones of 
the officer on watch calling “ All’s well.” 

We sighted plenty of icebergs, but they 
were floating in a sparkling blue sea, and the 
atmosphere was clear and sunny; so we 
could admire the wondrous beauty of those 
fantastic white islands without fearing their 
vicinity. f 

There were a number of schoolboys on 
board who made things lively, in spite of 
periodical bouts of mal de mer. One of them 
earned the name of the ‘‘ Tipperary bruiser,” 
-~his pugnacious instinct being as strong as 
his sense of fun, and both together leading 
him into all sorts of “pickles.” 

When those boys were tired of pulling 
each other about, and risking their bones in 
all sorts of places, they played deck games— 
notably a sort of deck-football. A glove was 
the ball and the two ends of the upper deck 
their goals. They had some tough tussles over 
this, and contrived to get a good deal of fun 
out of it, as well as some hard knocks. 

No one enjoyed those school-boy pranks 
more than Captain Lindall, pacing the deck, 
or leaning over the rail of his bridge and 
smiling down on their frolic. After dusk 
the fun was transferred to the saloons, and 
there our gallant captain shone. He had 
pleasant words for all, and a fine sea-song for 
whenever he was called upon to help out the 
programme of amusements. 

On our last evening together in the large 
saloon we had (as is usual) a concert for the 
benefit of a sailors’ orphanage. Our Captain 
spoke earnestly and tenderly on behalf of this 
object. He told us simply of the perils of 
his profession, and of how thankful he always 
felt when he neared port; knowing well that 
the sailor—more than most men—carries his 
life in his hand. 

When he spoke of the many children whom 
the sea had made orphans his eyes filled 
with tears; and our hearts were deeply 
stirred in sympathy as he, in his manly 
frank way, thanked God for bringing the good 
ship Vancouver once more to haven in safety. 

He was proud of his ship, and loved to tell 
So 
much did he vaunt of her prowess, and so 
little of his own, that cne would have thought 
the Vancouver had a reaconing mind, and 
crossed the North Atlantic according to the 
dictates of her inner consciousness! How 
nobly she behaved later, when he was not 
there to tell it, you shall now hear. 

The Vancouver left Liverpool on the last 
day of October with a storm brewing. She 
met it shortly after leaving our coasts ;— 
head wind, heavy sea, driving snow ; but the 
ship did not mind it and went bravely on 
her course. No alarm was felt by any but a 
few nervous or inexperienced voyagers, and 
the fears of these were lulled by Captain 
Lindall’s good humour and high spirits. He 
inspired all with confidence. 

But though not in the least apprehensive 
of serious danger, he never relaxed his 
vigilant watching of the storm, only leaving 
the bridge, or chart room, for brief momenis 
when he thought it necessary to prevens 


, anxiety from growing into panic among the 
I shall not soon forget the pleasures of that | 


passengers. 

It was during one of his short welcome 
visits to the saloon, on the evening of 
Thursday, that he sang one of his favourite 
religious songs. It wasa hymn, composed 
by a former passenger, in commemoration of 
a storm during which two of C»ptain Lindall's 
men were swept overboard. 
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The lines are simple and touching, and 
the Captain loved to sing them, for they 
echoed so truly the fervent trust and thank. 
fulness of his own soul. 

That was Captain Lindall'’s last “ good- 
night.”” 

He spent the greater part of that wild 
night on the bridge with his mates. At 
early morning he went down the ladder for 
afew minutes’ rest, telling his “chief” to 
call him if required. He retired to the chart 
room which stood below the bridge, and in 
front of the lower wheel-house where a young 
quartermaster was steering. 

Mr. Walsh and Mr. Davies (chief and third 
officers) were on the bridge, and the latter 
said in his thirty years’ experience he had 
never known such heavy seas. 

Presently there appeared a mountain of 
water reared high in front of the ship; and 
Mr. Walsh, apprehending that a calamity was 
likely, hurried down to consult the Captain, 
who he believed was in his lower cabin. 

As the chief ran along the alleyway a great 
idal wave” swept down upon the 
Vancouver, and all was devastation and dis- 
may on deck. 

Officers, stewards, and crew were hurled 
here and there. Mr. Davies, on the bridge, 
seeing the mighty wall of water rise over the 
ship thought that his “time had come ” and 
thet all left him to do was to “ consider the 
end.” 

“Quick as my thought,” he said, “the 
wave was on us.” 


Away went the bridge—all but a fragment 
on the starboard side, which hung by a 
slender swaying post. That was the spot on 
which the officer stood! He instantly caught 
at the post, and slid from his perilous position 
to the deck, where he found that the chart 
room, and wheel-house, some of the boats 
and ventilators, had gone with the bridge ;— 
carried overboard by that mighty wave as 
easily as a petulant child sweeps its toys 
from table to floor. 

In the wheel house was the young quarter- 


master. In the chart room was the Cap- 
tain. 
These rooms were iron and wood 


structures bolted to the deck. The bolts 
were snapped like reeds, and the whole 
wreckage was engulfed in the ocean in one 
moment of time. So rapidly had the 
catastrophe taken place that probably neither 
of the hapless men realised what had 
happened. 

As soon as the officers took in the situation, 
Mr. Walsh ran to the engine room to have 
the ship stopped if possible; but he was soon 
satisfied that no help could reach those who 
had gone overboard, and that the vessel her- 
self must be the main object of his thoughts. 

She was in utmost straits, having been 
thrown on her beam ends, and being in danger 
of falling into the trough of the sea, where 
she must have swamped. 

Struggling and shivering, as if in mortal 
pain, the noble ship fought a desperate battle 
for life, and ere long she righted herself. 


Then, with the aid of her staunch and 
powerful engines, she right gallantly set her 
face to the foe and “ fought it out” triumph- 
antly. 

In blinding snow and tearing gales, with 
raging waves on every side, with little besides 
the lead, and fitful gleams of light, to guide 
her on her course (for compass, steering- 
gear, and other nautical appliances had gone 
down with the Captain and quartermaster), 
through the dangerous straits, and between 
the barbarous shores of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, the Vancouver struggled on for 
three long days. 

During that time of exceeding peril chief 
officer Walsh, on whom had devolved the 
Captain's duties, proved himself a worthy 
successor to poor Lindall, who had found 


the Sea-King's grave 
Where the ocean's heroes lie. 


At last, with bulwarks stove in, and fore- 
deck swept, with flags half-mast, and rigging 
awry—bearing all the signs of having come 
through a fierce conflict, the Vancouver 
slowly steamed up the river, and once more 
saluted the citadel of old Quebec—once 
more the souls she carried gave thanks for 
reaching the desired haven—once more did 
she prove herself an ocean queen—once 
more proclaimed to the world how stout of 
heart and staunch of build are the tars and 
ships who traverse the seas between our 
islands and Britain's young ‘Daughter of 
the West.” 


NOTES FROM MY LOG; OR, TRUE STORIES OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


By Rear-ApmiraL W. R. Kennepy. 
(With Tlustratcons by the Author.) 


I.—NABRATIVE OF THE LOSS OF THE CUITER-YACHT MELITA ON THE COAST OF ALBANIA, 
Our commissariat department was well | 


0" tke night of December 31, 1867, the 


cutter-yacht Melita, of twenty-six tons, - 


sailed from Malta Harbour for Corfu. The 
party of sportsmen on board consisted of 
Commanders H. Fairfax (now a Lord of the 
Admiralty) and J. O. Hopkins (now Con- 
troller of the Navy), Mr. Brown, and the 
writer, besides a couple of bluejackets and a 
Maltese servant. 

The evening of the 31st had been spent at 
Admiralty House, where a ball had been 
given by the Admiral and Lady Clarence 
Paget, to see the old year out and the new 
year in; so it was really the morning of 
January 1, 1868, before we took our de- 
parture. 

There had been a good deal of opposition, 
and consequent delay, regarding our expedi- 
tion, some predicting that we should never 
reach our destination in so cranky a craft, 
and that if we did, we should certainly never 
return. Indeed, at the last moment the 
Maltese owner of the vessel came off and 
said we should not sail without a guarantee 
that in the event of loss we should pay him 
£200. 

To this arrangement we eventually agreed, 
for we argued that if the vessel were lost, we 
should probably go with her, in which case 
the owner could only whistle for his money ; 
and that if not lost, we should of course 
have nothing to pay. Events proved, how- 
ever, that these calculations were not sound. 

It is certainly true that the croakers had 
some reason in what they said, for the 
Melita was an old boat, only fitted for short 
expeditions in fine weather. She leaked a 
good deal, while her rigging was rotten and 
her anchors and chains far too light; but we 
had her thoroughly caulked, rove new gear, 
and took some spare sails with us, trusting 
to Providence for the rest. 


found, and we had good supply of guns 
and ammunition, were blessed with sound 
health and good digestions, so it was with 
light hearts we tripped our anchor and ran 
out of the port, and when daylight broke 
had left the island far astern. 

By sunset we had passed Cape Passaro, 
and were spinning along before a fine breeze 
from the southward, enabling us to make a 
good run during the night; so that at day- 
light Mount Etna was well abaft the beam. 
The breeze now freshened considerably, 
obliging us to shorten canvas till we were 
reduced to a square sail which we had bor- 
rowed before leaving Malta. 

As night approzched, the wind and sea 
had increased to such an extent that it 
became a question whether it was safe to 
run any longer or to lay the yacht to. 
After a consultation on this subject we 
decided to let her run and chance it; but in 
thus deciding we undoubtedly made a mis- 
take, for before midnight it was blowing a 
whole gale, with a very heavy sea, so that it 
became most dangerous to run, and too late 
to heave-to, and indeed impossible under 
our only sail. The sea at this time was 
rolling up behind us so as to becalm the 
sail as the little craft fell into the hollows, 
and we momentarily expected that the next 
sea would be aboard us. Our safety now 
depended on keeping ahead of the sea. If 
anything happened to our sail it was all over 
with us. 

We passed a most anxious night; one of 
the bluejackets who had been accustomed 
to small fore-and-aft vessels took the helm, 
and stuck to it well, all through the dreary 
hours, for there was considerable risk of her 
broaching to in the trough of the sea. To 
add to our troubles the craft sprung a leak, 


so we manned the pump till that became 
choked, when we had to clear away below, 
and throw overboard about a ton of ballast 
before we could get the pump to draw. 

Towards morning the gale moderated, but 
left behind a nasty sea in which the yacht 
tumbled about most uncomfortably. We had 
had no sights since leaving Valetta, but by 
dead reckoning we made ourselves to Le 
about twenty miles from the land, and at 
10 a.m. we sighted the island of Faro to the 
northward of Corfu. That night we were 
becalmed off the island, and had to get the 
boat out to tow clear of the rocks. 

The next morning it blew hard from the 
§.E. directly in our teeth, and the little 
craft, lightened as she was of her ballast, 
was nearly on her beam-ends, but at midnight 
the wind shifted to the N.W. in a heavy 
squall, before which we ran, and reached 
the anchorage off Corfu at 3 a.m., thoroughly 
worn out, as we had had no rest since we 
sailed from Malta. It was now blowing 
hard from the northward, and our anchors 
dragged till the vessel’s stern was within ten 
yards of the rocks, in which most uncom- 
fortable position we remained for the rest of 
the night. 

About an hour before daylight we were 
informed that she was drifting ashore, but 
we had done all we could, and declined to 
move further in the matter. At daylight we 
were still in the same position, with the stern 
almost touching the rocks, when the captain 
of o Greek steamer sent us a warp, with 
which we hauled into a better berth. 

After a run ashore at Corfu to stretch our 
legs and to get another anchor we started for 
the opposite coast of Albania, our party 
augmented by a Greek beater and his two 
dogs, and after a pleasant run across we 
anchored in the harbour ot Catito in time to 
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have a few hours’ shooting before dark, re- 
turning on board with ten couple of wood- 
cock, some snipe and a few duck. 

After another day’s shooting at this place 
we moved on to Butrinto, and then returned 
to Corfu to get further supplies and another 
beater, before proceeding to the Gulf of 
Arta, where we hoped to have some good 
sport. Having got what we wanted, we 
again started for the opposite shore. Our 
party now consisted of eleven men and five 
dogs. Our first beater had proved himself an 
invaluable man; he worked hard, and when 
beating made such an extraordinary noise, 
something like a horse shaking himself, that 
he scared every bird and beast out of the 
covert. With the other beater we were not 
so fortunate, as he proved to be a thorough 
rascal. Our usual bad luck attended us as 


regards weather, the S.E. wind blowing 
strongly in our teeth; so we put into the 
snug little harbour of Levitatsa, where we 


had a capital day’s sport, bringing back 
twenty-two couple of cock. 

‘The same evening we again put to sea, 
and the next day put into the harbour of 
Phanare, but finding the shooting very indif- 
ferent we only remained one day, starting 
again on the morning of January 15. The 
wind, still from the old quarter, was blowing 
a brisk gale, against which we made such 
slow progress that after hammering at it for 
some hours we reluctantly put back for 
Phanare. The harbour of Phanare is only 
open to the westward, and is therefore 
sheltered from the §.E., nevertheless the 
rollers set in so heavily that our craft rolled 
25° each way, throwing our traps about and 
making us generally miserable. 

Finding the elements sq decidedly opposed 
to us, we determined to leave the yacht and 
proceed overland to the Louro the following 
morning, and made our preparations ac- 
cordingly. The night of the 15th set in 
dark and lowering, both wind and sea had 
increased, and the scud flew fast before the 
S.E. gale, but secure in our port we antici- 
pated no danger, though not a little discom- 


fort, during the night. The wind now 
steadily increased, accompanied by . heavy 
squalls of rain and hail. The yacht plunged 
and rolled so heavily that sleep was out of 
the question, and we all lay awake wishing 
for the return of day. At about three a.m. 
the wind shifted to the S.W., and the sea was 
breaking right across the harbour’s mouth. 
The vessel lay broadside to the sea, rolling 
gunwale under. Everything broke adrift, and 
the dogs howled with fright as they were 
pitched about the cabin, the Greek beater 
joining in chorus from the forecastle. Our 
last anchor was now let go, but it was too 
late, the little craft could stand it no longer 
and she began to drag. 

On our port side was a flat sandy beach, 
the heavy rollers breaking far from the shore, 


while right astern was a rocky coast, the | 
| was strewed with broken spars and a few 


sharp-pointed black rocks showing occasion- 
ally from amid the white foam which lashed 


—— 


“In about ten minutes she went to pieces.” 


From this moment it was all up with us, 
and we knew it. We had not long to wait. 
At the first crash the yacht turned broad- 
side to the sea and canted, happily with her 
deck towards the shore. The night was dark 
as pitch, but lighted up occasionally by 
forked lightning, making the scene if possible 
more awful. Rain was coming down in 
sheets, and the surf was roaring so that it was 
impossible to hear oneself speak. Another 
crash as the sea lifted the doomed craft, and 
the rocks were through her sides and the 
saloon filled with water. 

‘There was no time to be lost. “ Every man 
for himself and God for us all.” Every one 
behaved coolly at this supreme moment ex- 
cept the wretched Greek, who after calling 
on all the saints to help him, jumped over- 
board with a loud yell, and was lost to sight. 
From this moment I can only relate my own 
adventures. Having hurriedly put on my 
boots to protect my feet against the rocks, I 
took my gun and cartridge-bag, and calling 
my dog, jumped overboard into the raging 
surf. The sea carried me high up on to the 
rocks which I clambered. Feeling something 


move under my hand I asked what it was, 
and found it was a bluejacket’s head. The 
man had got ashore just before me and was 
trying to make fast a rope. ‘All right, my 
lad, we're all tarred with the same brush 
now.”’ The others got ashore somehow, and 
in a short time we were all safe except the 
Greek beater before named, who it seems clung 
to a rock until the vessel bumped on it, crush- 
ing his leg and breaking some of his ribs. 
We heard his cries, but could not help him 
till daylight, when we found him lying insen- 
sible, and hauled him up. 

The yacht bumped and crashed for a short 
time, during which we had to clamber higher 
up the rocks to avoid being struck by the 
mast, which beat about our heads as she 
lurched in the sea. In about ten minutes 
she went to pieces, and at daylight the sea 


planks, which was all that remained of the 
ill-fated Melita. We remained by the wreck 


= 


for some time, in hopes of recoverirg some «f 
our property,as we had saved nothing but 
our guns and the clothes we stood up in, but 
the few things which were washed ashore 


were utterly ruined for any practical purpose. 
so we made our way to the village 
Phanare, carrying our wounded'shipmate. 
The first thing we did was to send for a 
doctor, who lived at a neighbouring Village. 
He said the Greek must die; but the man 
eventually recovered. 
village two nights and a day, during whic 
it blew a heavy gale from the S.W., 
we were all of opinion that nothing cou 


We remained at the 


have saved the vessel, and that had she gore 


ashore in any other place lives must have 
been lost We endeavoured 
horses to convey us to the town of Prey 
situated forty miles to the southward 
the natives would not assist us in any eats 
suspecting as they did that we had 2 


to obtain by fair means or foul. 


some 


Knowing 


| 
money with us, which they were determined | 


the treacherous character of the Albarian. 
we were equally determined to defend our 
lives and property at any cost, so we kept a 
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sharp look-out, and finding it was useless to 
expect any assistance, we started on foot, 
and reached Prevesa on the second day. 
Here we were hospitably entertained by Mr. 
Barker, our vice-consul, until the arrival of 
the French consz!, who very kindly placed 


his yacht at our disposal, in which we re- | the loss of the yacht and our property, but 


turned to Corfu, and from thence by Greek , 
steamer to Patras, where Mr. Wood, our 
consul and old friend, kept us till we were | 
able to find a steamer going to Malta. 

So ended a disastrous expedition, including | 


we had the consolation of knowing that no 
foresight could have averted the catastrophe, 
and that when it came upon us we met it 
as British sailors should. 

(To be continued.) 


‘BILE travelling during summer and 
autumn in my caravan throughout 

the length and breadth of Britain, I manage 
to make some very pleasant acquaintances, 
or rather I should say—although it is rather 
an Irish way of putting it—these acquaint- 
ances manage to make oe. It is, as a rule, 


as difficult to get me out of my camp and 
away from my caravan as it is to get a 
limpet off a rock, but then some folks have 
such a way with them. 

For example, away up in the wilds of 
Northumbria I was asked to spend the 
It was only 


evening at a manor house. 


THE SALT-WATER AQUARIUM. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., B.N. 


gentleman who had invited me was laughing 
also. So I rather suspect that—but never 
mind, the collie was a nice person, and so 
was my entertainer and his daughter. Poor 
girl! it is she I want to say a word about. 
She was a prisoner—confined to the house 
through spinal complaint—and had been so 
for years, and would be for years to come. 


Her rooms were very beautiful, and she had ! 


many pets. Nearly all the books she read 
spoke of green fields and babbling brooks, 
wild flowers, wild birds, and country life 
generally. Her earlier life had been spent 
by the sea. 


confined to their rooms, can have—let me 
see what I should call it—why, a lovely little 
submarine garden and theatre combined, 
in which all day long a drama from real life 
is being acted, silently but charmingly, and 
so naturally that one can hardly ever tire 
looking at it. 

And now I shall give a few hints about 
getting up such a garden as this. 

The floor of the stage of this garden- 
theatre shall be the golden sand, not all flat 
and level, mind you, but with many a “ hicht 
and howe” on it, and a wildery of fantastic 
rocks around, with openings into caves so 


our miles away, and they would drive me 
ver and back. 

“It isn’t the distance,” I said. “I'm a 
yclist, but I never care much to leave my 
zooden walls.” 

“* We have a collie dog that isn’t very well, 
nd ug 

«< Eh, what?” I cried; “a dog ill? I'll go 
‘ke a shot.” 

People seem to know I have a soft side. 
iometimes it is a cat, or a canary, or a guinea- 
ig- Once I remember it was a nice little 
oa-constrictor who had suddenly developed 

tumour. From the shape of the growth I 
aink he must have swallowed a blacking- 
rush that was missing. 

However, I went to see the collie. The 
pllie, like Mother Hubbard’s dog, met us 
sughing, and when I looked round the 


“And oh, Dr. Gordon Stables,’”? she said, | 


et do like everything that reminds me 
of it.” 

“I'd have a little seaside in my room, 
if I were you,” I remarked. 

“But how could 1? How could I get sea 
water brought periodically so far inland?” 

“No need,” I told her. 

Then I had a good long talk with her 
about aquarium life, and planned it all out for 
her, and she really was delighted. I know 
too that her marine aquarium is still doing 
well, and that it is one of the chief comforts 
of her saddened life. 

If it were possible only for dwellers by 
the sea to have a salt-water aquarium, I 
should not bother writing this paper. But 
those who are fond of natural history and 
strange pets, and especially poor invalids 


beautifully natural that you watch them 
expecting to view the exit therefrom of some 
wee mermaid or water baby, and you are not 
surprised when a droll-looking, semi-trans- 
parent shrimp ambles awkwardly forth and 
sets off across the stage, intent perhaps on 
business of the utmost importance. Perhaps 
in his march the little fellow comes upon o 
crab half buried in the sand, and stops to 
exchange courtesies, or simply says “Good 
morning, Mr. Nippers,” and goes shambling 
on. He next finds himself alongside a pretty 
starfish who has lost one arm in the wars, 
or shaken it off in a fit of excitement. He 
says ‘good morning!’ to the starfish also, 
for the water being singularly clear and 
translucent to-day, Mr. Shrimp is on extra 
good terms with himself. 

But this starfish waves a hand or two at 
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him. 
busy to waste time talking to the like of 
you.” 

The shrimp rubs his eye and laughs. 
“Busy indeed!” he says. ‘Doing what, 
eh?” 

“ Counting the sands.” 

“ Well, count away, old Pentacles, I shan’t 
hinder you.” 

“Hallo!” he cries next minute, “here’s 
@ periwinkle. Top o’ the morning to you, 
Mr. Zebra-finch. Why, how prettily you've 
been and gone and got yourself up. Horns 
out and all. Now, shall we have a race? 
Just round the starfish and back. Very 
well, Mr. Slow-and-sure, I'll be off to look 
about me.” 

By-and-by he meets a small lobster walk- 
ing backwards across the desert sands. The 
lobster is small as a lobster, but a giant 
compared to the shrimp. And besides, the 
shrimp doesn’t like him. He is far too free 
with those claws of his, and walks about as 
if the whole ocean belonged to him. So the 
shrimp hides inside an empty mussel shell 
with one eye out. The lobster comes on, 
and rolls the shell over and over, and the 
shell closes, and lo! the shrimp is im- 
prisoned. 

“ Awkward!” he shouts; “can’t you see 
where you’re going! Vulgar beast!” 

The lobster looks round with one stalky 
eye. “I've just ‘arf a mind,” he says, with 


strong Billingsgate patois, “to round on you, | 


and scrunch you up, shell and all.” 


After the lobster has gone, our little friend | 


comes forth again, feeling for all the world 
like Jack the Giant-Killer coming out of 
Blunderbore’s cellar. He walks on and 
away now towards the garden grounds, and 
climbs a hill to have a look around him. 
High up yonder, many a lovely fish is afloat 
in the ambient water. In a little island of 
fantastic rock that sticks right out of the 
water, three blennies lie fast asleep. All 
kinds of lovely plants and weeds are waving 
from the rocks ; there are browns, and purples, 
and greens as well, with pieces of coral, red 
and white, lying on the sands and looking like 
the wrecks of fairy ships, while all over this 
garden, wherever rocks are, grow living flowers, 
the anemones. A streak of sunshine darts 
through the water, which is now so dazzling 
that our little frend the shrimp would have 


winked if his eyes had only been shaped for | 


winking. But just now, I do assure you, 
those eyes of his are a sight to see. You 
never could believe that the sunlight was 
falling on them, but that coloured fire was 
coming straight from them. The shrimp 
now slides down hill, and goes away to 
explore a cave which is half hidden by 
brown-red waving weeds. The cave is occu- 
pied, and a great head lies right in the door- 
way, 80 grimly, comically ugly, that Mr. 


Shrimp springs back as if he had been | 


stung. “Oh, dear oh dear,” he cries, “ you 
did frighten me, Grandfather Lasher, with 
your big mouth and your terrible eyes.” 

Just at this moment a being from ths 
other world—the world of air—is seen 
approaching the tank from the other side of 
the room. This is fair-haired Ethel Gray, 
coming to feed the aquarium. And now, 


wake up and take the water with a splash, 
the gobies and mullets go slowly sailing 
skywards, a pipe fish stands upon its tail 
and opens its mouth, trying to captivate 
Ethel with its beautiful eyes; a big-mouthed, 
blubber-lipped, spikey old wrasse looks at the 
girl with one eye and at the bottom of 
the tank with the other. While old Father 
Lasher comes out of his cave with such a rush 
and a run that poor wee Mr. Shrimp finds 
himself next moment at the other side of the 
aquarium and makes sure the end of the 


“Oh, go away,” he cries, “I'm too | 


world has come. Then Ethel feeds her pets, 
and they all love her, and I’m not sure that 
even the starfish wouldn’t love her also if 
he hadn’t the sands to count. But the 
secret of fair-haired Ethel’s power over these 


tinny and funny pets, is that she cares for | 


them, sympathises with them, and feeds them 
regularly. 

Now a good many of the hints I gave in 
my paper on the fresh-water aquarium hold 
good for the salt. In getting up the tank itself 
you must be equally careful as regards clean- 
liness. To chemicals of all kinds fish are 
most sensitive. I remember when a boy a 
quantity of lime was accidentally thrown into 
a trout stream that ran past my father’s land. 
For many miles down this burn every fish 
was killed. So if instead of making your own 
sea water, you have it brought to you from 
the seaside, be most careful that the jars or 
casks are perfectly clean. 

Again, if you make your own aquarium, 
leave it to steep for days and days before it 
is put in use. Make it of glass and slate. 


But really it will be better by far if you can: 


save your pence and purchase. A large plate, 
glass tank on a stand, near a not too bright 
window, lcoks very pretty ina room. If this 
be bought at a naturalist’s it will be all right, 
but if made by a carpenter he may use putty 
or red lead for cement, and you will speedily 
have all your precious pets poisoned. Ordi- 
nary water has not the same action on 
cement that sea-water has. The following 
cement is said to resist the action of sea- 
water, and may therefore be used for joining 
the sides of your aquarium,—premising of 
course that these sides are fitted into grooves 
in the uprights and not fastened together 
like panes in a window or in a lantern. 

Take one part each by measure of plaster 
of Paris, fine sand, litharge, and powdered 
resin. Carefully mix and pass through a fine 
sieve. It must be stored dry, and when 
wanted a portion of it is made into putty 
with a little linseed oil and dryers. Take an 
ordinary putty knife to mix it with, and use 
soon. 

Of cburse there are ell shapes and sizes of 
tanks, and if you are artistic enough to have 
plenty of taste, you can go regularly in for 
landscape work, having not only rocks be- 
neath the water and islands in the centre, 
but scenery in the air beyond and around 
the aquarium, w:th tree-like ferns growing, 
and pretty flowers as well; in fact a fairy-land 
of a window garden, with a salt-water lake or 
ocean in the centre. 

But here again we meet with a difficulty 
generated by too much light. Beware of 
this, or you will have conferve growing all 
over the side of your aquarium, and the water 
itself anything but-clear and pure. Direct 
rays of the sun should never fall on the 
aquarium, nor too much light of any 
kind. 

Before proceeding to fill your aquarium and 
stock it, it is absolutely necessary that you 
should see other aquariums, and thus acquire 
some taste in rockwork. I myself like the 
tanks whose two sides as well as back are 
formed of slate, the front of plate glass. You 
can thus build your rockwork very artistic- 


eoming te he aaa ano ; ally all round it, and, if there be space enough, 
indeed, e commotion begins. e blennies 


form arches, caves, etc., throwing a piece of 
looking-glass in here and there to add to the 
pretty effect. 

By the way, why should not scenes from 
nature be depicted in our salt-water aqua- 
tiums. Fancy a Fingal’s Cave, for example! 
The idea is worth thinking about. The 
stones, etc., that form your rocks must be 
as natural as possible, and clean. Wash and 
brush and steep them. Clinkers from glass- 
works are not to be used, but artificial stones, 
made with cement, may be. There should 
be holes and crevices in them, and pieces of 


coral to represent fairy-like trees and give a 
bit of light to the dark greens and browns of 
the waving seaweed. 

At the seaside you may pick up stones 
with seaweed growing from them, as well as 
many-coloured pebbles, shells, etc., all of 
which tell in the aquarium. 

Before putting in your rockwork the sand 
and shingle is placed down, and these of 
course must really come from the sea-beach. 
Nothing e!se is admissible. 

When your rockwork and sandy bottom 
are arranged, it will be time to .get your sea- 
weed put down. This is most important. 

If you have read my paper on the Fresh- 
Water Aquarium you of course know why 
vegetation is placed to grow in the aquarium. 
But for the salt-water tank any sort of sea- 
weed will not do. Some of the very prettiest 
—red for example—may die soon and tum 
to slime, polluting your tank. 

The seaweed is got from the beach. It 
must be already growing on stones sizeable 
enough to use, and it is best io be content 
with the ordinary kinds first. Place them in 
the aquarium artistically, and have your sea 
water ready to put in. This should be fil- 
tered through a clean, big flower-pot, having 
a sponge in the hole thereof. 

If you are living but a little way from the 
sea of course you will get natural water, but in 
all inland aquariums the water used is made 
with aquarium salt. Southell Bros., of 
Birmingham, I know make it, others may 
also. But Tidman’s is not the same, this 
being only used for the bath. Get the salt 
through any chemist and get also specific 
gravity bulbs. Complete directions are given 
for mixing it, so you cannot go wrong. 

The water is not mixed in the aquarium 
but in cans. 

Collecting.—One of the chief pleasures of 
an aquarium-keeper’s seaside holiday is 
collecting specimens for his tank. He is 
collecting health for himself at the same 
time. A straight sandy or shingly beach is 
not the place at which to gather specimens, 
but your rocky fantastic coasts, where the 
tide goes back from boulders and little sandy 
reaches, leaving pools in the rocks, ete. You 
will find everything here, seaweeds, fishes, 
crabs, crustacea, and pebbles. You will be 
able also to study the natural history of the 
seashore, a most charming recreation. 

In your wanderings you must peep into 
every crevice and lift every mass of seaweed. 
for anemones often hide in darkish cracks. 
Find out where everything you desire to take 
inland with you is, and collect the day before 
you go back to the country. But this advice 
of course only refers to things stationary, not 
to little fishes. These must be secured at 
sight, and placed in jars of sea-water, half 
full. 

Anemones will have to be lifted up with a 
blunt knife, and both these and crabs, etc., 
may be packed in wet seaweed. But the 
sooner anything is transferred to the aqua- 
rium at home the better. 

The smaller kinds of seaweeds, lavers, 
Mosses, sea grass, sea lettuce, etc., will be 
found most suitable for a small aquarium. 
Bout every aquarium keeper should have ao 
supernumerary tank to put things into for a 
day or two. This will wash them anyhow, 
and you will see how they thrive. 

What sort of fish are best for the salt water 
aquarium? This is to some extent a matter 
of taste. The creatures must of course be 
small and you must beware of overcrowding. 
Tiny flatfish, such as soles and plaice, the 
wee wee things that fishermen or shrimpers 
find in their nets, are very interesting. go are 
my old friends the blennies—the smooth— 
the somewhat silly-looking wrasse. the goby 
—the little freckled one—wee mullets and 
basses and Father Lasher. Well, these, with 
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a starfish or two, and of course periwinkles, 
the different kinds of tops or troches, and 
winkles. These and various other of the 
same kind serve to keep the glass from being 
dimmed by spores. Then there are various 
sorts of molluscs, crabs, prawns, and shrimps, 
with a few beautiful anemones. 

Feeding.—When you have got your aqua- 
rium filled and inhabited, it will at once 
occur to you that your guests want board as 
well as bed. If your tank is filled with real 
sea-water, which it would be as a matter of 
course if you are living near the sea, the 
inhabitants of your tank will live on the 
minute things found afloat in it, and the 
supply is renewed by throwing a few pieces 
of seaweed into the aquarium and again 
removing them in an hour or two. 

But supposing your water is artificial, then 
you must feed on shredded raw meat, mutton 
or beef. The dealers in aquarium necessaries 
sell a long wooden forceps for the purpose of 
feeding the anemone. The bits are either 
let drop in the centre or on the creature's 
tentacles. The bits must be very small. 

Pieces of meat must not be left about to 
decay in the tank, or they cause turbidity and 
render the water unwholesome. So will a 
dead animal of any kind. 

The inmates do not require feeding every 
day. The keeping of the water clear will be 
your greatest difficulty, and one that nothing 
but experience will enable you to get over. 
Keeping a salt-water aquarium ought to be 
an incentive to the study of the inhabitants 
of the seas that sweep our coasts. Than 
this study I really do not know one more 
fascinating. 


OUR NOTE-BOOK. 


“Georce Freepory.”"—Now that this 
strange story of adventure is concluded in 
our pages, we are receiving enquiries from 
everal readers anxious to know whether it 
is all true,” whether thero really ever “ was 
a George Freeborn,” and so on. Well, one 
correspondent at least has made a very good 
shot, forwarding us the following cutting 
from ao stanlard periodical, dated 1885. 
Comment seems needless :— 


DzATH OF THE “CzarLaty op NonPouk Isis 


News reached England at the beginning of this yenr 
of the death, at the age of eighty-five, of the Rev. 
George H. Nobbs, who for fity-siz years acted as pastor 
und chaplain to the Pitcairn an Norfolk Islanders, 


‘The reverend gentleman in his early lifo had a romantic 
and ad-venturous career. As a sailor he took part in | 


the South American wars during the early part of the 
century, and while serving under tho famous Lord 
Ccehrane gainel the commendation of that dis- 
tinguished naval commander for many of the exp'oits 
he performed. Often shipwrecked and sometimes taken 
captive, he had many narrow escapes. At the request 
of his mother he left the sea and went to Pitcairn, 
where, settling among the islanders and becoming their 
teacher, he married a granddaughter of Lientenant 
Christian, of the Bounty, and accompanied the com- 
munity in its migration to Tahiti, and subsequently to 
Norfolk Island. Some years after he first went to 
Pitcairn, Admiral Fairfax Moresby visited the island 
and procured him a passage to Engiand, where he was 
ordained by Dr. Blomfeld, Bishop of London. Ie went 
tack, and since that time Mr. Nobbs has faithfully 
laboured in that distant land, and gaine! the love and 
esteem of all the islanders, b; whom his death is deeply 
regretted. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 263. 
By J. F. Sauspgrs, 


White to play, and mate in five (5) moves. 


Curss Prayers’ Nawes. 


According to our promise given on pages 
415 and 703 of last volume, we present our 
readers with a diagram of chess players’ 
names, in which the King’s move is used, 


and no letter employed twice in the same j 


name. There are the names of at least 
eighty-three players of all nations and times 
known in books. Name them in alphabetical 
order, and mention only the square of the 
initial letter. 


Bos 


Soxuvtions. 
Prosiem No. 252.—1, Q—K Kt sq., K— 


2, Q—R7, K 


B2 (if to K 2; 2, Q—Kt 7). 
Solved by 


moves. 3, Q Kt--Q 6 mate. 
W. T. Hurley and J. D. Tucker. 

Proprean No. 253, page 127.—1, R—K 7, 
RxR (or a, 6). 2, Q—K 4 (ch.), K moves. 
8, B or QxP mate. (a2) K—B 6. 2, Q— 
K 4 (ch.), K—B 6. 3, Q—Q 4 mate. (b) 
P—K4. 2,Q—B7 (ch.), K—K 5. 3,RxP 
mate. Solved by W. T. Hurley. A second 
solution, sent by J. D. Tucker (Leeds), is, 
1, Q—K 4 (ch.), KxQ. 2, R—B 4 (ch.), and 
3, R mates. 

Prose by Sturgis, page 127.—1, Rx Q, 
BxR(ora, 6). 2, B—Q6 (ch.) or R—-Kt 4, 
and 8, Q—Q 6 or B Kt 7 mate. (a) Kt— 
Kt 3. 2, R—R5(ch.), ete. (6) P—R8,Q. 
2, Q—Q 6 (ch), ete. 

Propiem by St., page 127.—1, Q—Kt sq., 
K—K 4 (or a, 6). 2, Kt—Q 6, and 3, Q 
mates. (a) K—K 3. 2, Q—K 4 (ch.), ete. 
(6) K or P moves. 2, Kt—bP 5, etc. 

Prontem by Palmer, page 127.—1, Q Kt— 
K 5, RxQ (ch). 2, KtxR (ch), KxB. 
3, Kt—Kt 6 mate. 


Prose No. 254, page 159.—1, K—Kt 8, 
Kt—B 2 (ora). 2,Kt—-B6,KxR. 3, B— 
B8 mate. (2) K—B 2. 2, R-Q 7 (ch), 
K moves. 3, Kt—B 6 mate. Solved by W. 
T. Hurley, and J. D. Tucker. 

Propem No. 255, page 175.—1, Kt—Q 4 
(ch.), K—B 3. 2, Q—K B 8 (ch.), K—K 4. 
3, P—B 4 (ch.), K—Q 4 (ora). 4, B—Kt2 
(ch.), Kt—K 5. 5, K--B sq., Kt—Kt 6 mate. 
(a) K—K 5. 4, Kt—Kt 5 (dis. ch.), Kt x R. 
5, Kt—B 3 (ch.), Kt x Kt mate. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. M. P.—The Giuoco Piano opening, or the Italian 
game, is this; 1, P—K 4, P—K 4. 2, Kt—K B3, Kt— 
QB3_ 3, B—B'4,B—B4. The next move may be 4, 
P-B3, or PQ 3 or 4, or castling, ete. 

W. T. H.—Your game of nine moves is so interesting 
that we may publish it. A similar game is this: 1, P— 
K4,P—K4. 2 Kt—-K B3, P Q3. 3, B—B4, B— 
Kt. 4,Kt-B3.P-KR3. 5,KtxP,BxQ 6,Bx 
P (ch.), and 7, Kt—Q 5 mate. 


QUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(TuinteentH Srnies.) 


A Pocket-Knife Competition. 


This subject was announced on p. 61 of 
the present volume, thus :— 

We offer a Prizk of at least One Guinet (which we 
may increase if needs be) for the best article—to be 
judged alike as to workmanship and ingenuity-—pro- 
duced wholly by means of a pocket-knife and common 
pine or other soft-grained wood. Open equally to all 
readers up to 24 years of age. 


Our Award is as follows :— 


Prize—One Guinea, 
Davin He Smit (aged 164), Infirmary Lodge, Down- 
patrick, Co. Down, Ireland, 
Extra Prize—Half-a-Guinea, 
ERNEST Suont (aged 18), 89, Mount Street, Reading. 


Extra Prizes—bs, each. 


Axtoxy Howann Ixcnamt (aged 124), Ivington, Stow 
Park, Newport, Mon. 


AntHur S. Bunxiston (aged 12), 2, Keyham Terrace, 
‘Devonport. 


ALLAN LIVERSEDGE (aged 15), Cumberland House, 
St. George, Bristol. 
CERTIFICATES, 
[The names appear in order of merit.J 
A. W. Nontos, 181, Old Street, London, E.c. 
Wiiuam BENNETT, Square Clonakilty. 


Fraxcis SAMUFL WELMAN, Cukdene, Godalming, 
Surrey. 

JOUN JEFFERSON, 78, St. Thomas Terrace, Bla; don-on- 
‘Tyne. 

Lroxanp SARRE, 33, 
Sussex. 

Tuomas GreorGr Roncens. Charlemont Square, Bess- 
brook, Co. Armagh, Ireland. 

WILLIAM GrasBy, Soutergate, Barton-on-Humber. 


Ditehling Road, Brighton, 


Although the number of competitors in 
this subject was not large, some very in- 
teresting work was submitted. The first 


| prize is secured by a working model of a 


horizontal engine—a most excellent piece of 
construction ; a second, by a carved hand- 
kerchief or trinket case, made entirely from 
the wood of a cigar box; while special 5s. 
prizes go to (1) a working model dog-cart, 
(2) @ prettily rigged little vessel, and (3) a 
few links of chain, with hook, cut from one 
piece of wood. Then amongst the certificates 
are those secured by a model dingy, with two 
oars and a steering paddle; a carved model 
chair ; an inkstand, a paper rack, etc. We 
heartily congratulate all who have secured a 
place in this competition, and may be 
tempted at no distant date to afford another 
similar opportunity for the display of in- 
genuity, skill, and patience. 
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ANGUIS.—1. Grass-snakes will always eat frogs, 
and, as a rule, cannot be induced to take 
anything else ; now and then one will accept 
slugs, earthworms, dead mice, or even raw 
meat. 2. They cost from ninepence (very 
small ones) to half-a-crown, dealers’ prices. 
3. In the winter they must either be allowed 
to hybernate—to pass into a state of torpidity 
—with about as much protection from diree= 
frost, etc.,as a bulb or root might require ; 
or they must be kept in full feeding vigour 
by artificial heat. Half-and-half measures 

are fatal to them, 


A PanreNt.—The examinations for admission to 
hurst are in December and July, and notied Miah iver 
in the newspapers four months beforehand. 

\ examination fee of £1. University 
iit i allowed two trials ; other candidates 
i ere is a medical examination. The 
ih i i iN I \ are from 17 to 20, with another year for 
i Wi} candidates, another for Colonial’ candid 
West India Regiment. 
sons of private gentlemen are £125 ft : 
offccrs in the pay redueed fees” 
ary of the various examinations: 
be passed, not only on admission, but: pe 
from rank to rank throughout th 
Navy Calendar,” published By 
& Co., 13 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.Way 
a-crown. 


t there fs not like 
You should 
or Tyne. 
steamer is built in * F roca nid 
published at 56 Paternoster Tow, price 2s. 
Movsracne.—We regret the delay In in 
how “to grow a long silken monstache: 


reply we will print it~ 


R.—The reason is that the author is an 
schools of to-lay the 
ped. Such words as honest, heir, 
are all pronouncei with: the sake 
ping of the “h” in them is 
cockneyish. At least so we have beat told 3 
» been ill-advised enough to 
The 
Chambers’ 
lishing, which gi 


A. R. TaYLon.—Write to the Editor of 
and Mart,” or the Editor of the * Engi 
know of no trustworthy book on the sub 


A B. 0. P. L.—If you write to the 
Academy, Burlington House, w., he 
information and forms, 


A. E. Ripspatr.—G List, and look out the | GALVANomrTEeR.—‘ Electrical Instrument 
ee quarters of the different volunteer regiments for Amateurs,” R. Bottone, costs 3s, 
elf. If you cannot afford that, look in the lished by Whittaker & Co, 2 White 
London Directory. Paternoster Square, Ec: 


Liverroot Cox —There is no small book on AATER 


modern Spanish A copy of every coin book in 
the world is kept in the numismatic department of 
the British Museum. 


Read “Stars 
Month" in our sixth volume, Ie gi og 
Nondges and rhymes for identifying 
taining them can only be had by advertising. | stellations, 


Usironm—All our coloured plates are out of print | 
except those in the last volume, We have hail 
several plates of uniforms, but the volumes con 


No. 637.—Vol. XIII. SATURDAY, MARCH 28, 1891. Price One Penny. 


(ALL RIGHTS JUSELRVED.) 


THE COCK HOUSE AT FELLSGARTH. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By Tartsot Baryes REED, 
Author of “My Friend Smith,” “ Fifth Form at St. Dominic's," “ Adventures of a Three-Guinea Watch,” ete. 


CHAPTER XII.—THE MODERNS ON STRIKE. 


I the festivities with whieh the glorious , endeavour to administer rule with a ' For the first time in her annals, Fells- 
victory of the School against Rendle- | perfectly even hand and give no ground | garth fellows had mutinied on the field of 
sham was celebrated Yorke took no part. for a whisper of anything like unfair play | battle and to their captain’s face. 
The captain was very decidedly down | to the opposition! This was what his Had it been Dangle only, it would have 
in the mouth. This was the end of his | popularity and authority were valued at! | mattered less. His feud with Rollitt was 


“Caught !''—(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by H. WALKER.) 
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notorious, and would account for any 
ebullition of bad temper. But when 
Clapperton not only patronised the mu- 
tiny but joined in it, things were come to 
a crisis which it required all Yorke’s 
courage and coolness to cope with. 

It might have solaced him if he could 
have heard a discussion which was taking 
place in the rebels’ quarters. 

“It served them precious well right,” 
said Clapperton, trying to justify what, to 
say the least of it, ayated 
“ We'd stood it long enough.” 

“It’s bad enough,” said Dangle, “to 
have the fifteen packed with Classic 
fellows ; but when they take to attacking 
us before the whole field, it’s time some- 
thing was done. I’m as certain as 
possible that Rollitt deliberately knocked 
me over that time.” 

“Tt was 
though,” said Brinkman, “to welk off 
the field. We might have got licked.” 

“Tm not at all sure if it wouldn't have 
been a very good thing if we had,” said 
Clapperton. 
lesson to them what it might come 
to.” 

“Nothing like scuttling a ship in mid- 
ocean if you want to be attended to. The 
only awkward thing is you are apt to go 
down with it,” said Fullerton. 


some excuse. | 


rather warm measures, | 


“At any rate, it will be ao | 


“Do shut up, and don’t try to be | 


funny,” said Clapperton. ‘Of course no 
one wants to wreck the clubs. 
play up hard next time, and then they'll 
see it’s worth their while to be civil to 
us.” 

“ Yes,” said Brinkman, “ it won't do to 
let them say we aren’t the friends of the 
School.” 

“ There's not the least fear of any one 
thinking that now,” gibed Fullerton. 

“Well,” said Dangle, “as we are to 
play the return with Rendlesham this 
day week, we shall have a chance of 
letting them sce what we cando. Only 
if that cad Rollitt plays, it won't be easy 
to be civil.” 

These patriotic young gentlemen were 
a good deal disconcerted next morning to 


find that they had been reckoning with. | 


out their host. The captain had posted 
up the fifteen to play next week. The 
list contained the names of Fullerton, 
- Brinkman, a.:d two others on the Modern 
side, but omitted those of Clapperton and 
Dangle. J 

In their wildest dreams the ma.con- 
tents had never reckoned on the captain 
taking such a step as this. They knew 
that they were necessary to the efficiency 
of any team, and that without them, 
especially against Rendlesham, it would 
be almost a farce to go into the field at all. 

At first they were disposed to laugh 
and sneer; then to bluster. Then it 
dawned on them gradually that for once 
in their lives they had made a mistake. 
They had not even the credit of refusing 
to play, but had been ignominiously 
kicked out. 

A council of war was held, in which 
mutual recriminations, assisted by Fuller- 
ton's candid reflections on the situation, 
occupied a considerable share of the 
time. 

The result of their deliberations was 
that Clapperton and Dangle went over in 
no very amiable frame of mind to the 
aptain. 

Yorke, as it happened, was having an 


We shall | 


uneasy conference with his own side at 
the tine. Delighted as the Classics were 
at the blow which had been struck at the 
mutineers, the prospect of almost certain 
defeat next Saturday made them anxious 


| for compromise. 


“If I were you,” said Fisher 1, “I'd 
give them a chance of explaining and 
apologising.” 

“There can be no apology,” said 
Yorke. 

“You are quite right in theory,” 
said Denton ; “ but wouldn’t it be rather a 
crow for them to see that we are licked 
without them?” 

“We mustn’t be licked,” said the 
captain. ‘“ We held our own without 
them yesterday.” 

“Yes; but we were on our own 
ground, and had a goal to the good before 
they struck.” 

“TI think old Yorke is quite right,” 
said Ranger. “ We may be licked, and if 
we ere they'll crow. 
if we let them play now they'll crow 
worse. I think we'd better be beaten by 
Rendlesham than by traitors.” 

“Shan’t you let them play at all this 
half?” said Fisher. 

“That depends on themselves,” said 
Yorke. 

“ Hullo! here they come,” s:ii Ranger. 

The two Moderns were a little discon- 


| 
| 


On the other hand, ; 


certed to find themselves confronted with | 
| 


the body of Classic seniors. 


“Oh, you're engaged,” said Clapperton; , 


“we'll come again.” 

“No, we were talking about the team ; 
I suppose that’s what you've come 
about.”” 

“Yes,” said Clapperton ; 
to know what it means?” 


“we want 


Brinkman approved of the idea. 

“There's more sense in that,’’ said he, 
“than you two sticking out. That will 
reduce the team to a Classic fifteen, and 
if they get licked it won’t matter.” 

“There's no possible chance of their 
making up a fifteen without us? ’’ asked 
Dangle. 

“None at all. They haven't the men,” 
said Clapperton, brightening up. ‘The 
fact is, we have them at our mercy; and if 
they want us to play agai: they’ll have 
to ask us properly.” 

“Meanwhile Fellsgarth will get on 
splendidly," said Fullerton. 

“Shut up. Don’t you see it will be 
all the better for everybody in the long 
run?” 

“TI can't say I do at present. 
come by-and-by.” 

“We must see that everybody backs up 
in this,” said Brinkman. “One traitor 
would spoil everything.” 

“That's what Yorke said on Saturday, 
wasn't it?’ asked Fullerton innocently. 
“At least, he said two traitors. Yorke 
will not see that what’s right for one 
fellow is naughty for another.” 

“ Look here, Fullerton,” said Clapper- 
ton, who was sensitive enough to feel the 
sting of all this, “ you don’t suppose we're 
doing this for fun, do you? Will you 
promise not to play on Saturday, even if 
you are asked?” 

“ What if I don’t ?"" said Fullerton. 

“You won't find it particularly com- 
fortable on this side of the school, that’s 
all,’ said Brinkman. 

Fullerton meditated and turned the 


It may 


| matter over. 


“Really Idon’t see how it could have | 


been put plainer. It means that the 
fifteen men named are going to play on 
Saturday.” 

“Look here, Yorke,” said Clapperton, 


“T think, on the whole,” said he, 
mimicking Clapperton, “that as this is 
for the highest good of the school, and as 
everybody is to be all the better in the 
long run, and as we're all going to be 


: noble and sacrifice ourselves together, you 


“if you think I’ve come over here to beg . 
you to put Dangle and me into the team, | 


you're mistaken——”” 
“T don’t think it. 
impossible.” 


You know it's 


“All I can say is, it’s sheer spite and | 


nothing else. Dangle was deliberately 
knocked over by that cad Rollitt—-” 
“Who is not present, and may there- 


fore be called names with safety,” said | 


Ranger. 

“Shut up, Ranger, there’s a good 
fellow,” said the captain. 

“And Dangle had a right to object,” 
continued Clapperton. 

“He had no right to play into the 
hands of the other side,” said Yorke. 

“How do you know I did?” said 
Dangle. 

“Do you mean to say you didn’t?” 
said Yorke. 

“I didn’t come here to be catechised 
by you. Are you going to put Clapper- 
ton and me in the fifteen or not? That's 
what we came to know.” 

“ No—certainly not,” said the captain ; 
“and as that’s all, you may as well 

0.” 
arn Very well,” sneered Clapperton, who 


was in a high temper, “you'll be sorry | 
| brother, turning round. 


for it. Come on, Dangle.” 

“There’s only one thing to be done 
now,” said he, when they had got back to 
their own side; ‘we must none of us 
play. That will bring them to reason.” 


may put me down as not playing on 
Saturday. Dulce et decorum est pro 
patrid—I beg pardon, I’m not on the 
Classic side yet.” 

The other glayers named on the list 
consented more or less reluctantly to 
follow the same example. After morning 
school, therefore, when the fellows looked 


‘ at the notice board, they saw, to their 


bewilderment, the names of the four 
Modern fellows struck out and the fol- 
owing: note appended to the captain's 
ist 

“Notice.—The following players pro- 
test against the exclusion of two names 
from the above list, and decline to play 
on Saturday, viz., Brinkman, Fullerton, 
Ramshaw 1, and Smith.” 

Underneath this, a juvenile hand 
had carefully inscribed in bold charac- 
ters: 

* Jolly good riddance of bad rubbish.” 
Signed, “ Wheatfield, W., D'Arcy, Ashby, 
Fisher 11.” . 

Fisher 11, who signed this latter mani- 
festo by proxy, had hastened to carry the 
news of it to his brother. 

“The cads! "said thejunior. “ We are 
sure to be beaten; I shall never dare to 
get Rollitt twice running.” 

‘What do you mean ?” asked the elder 


“Oh, don’t tell,” said Fisher un, “I 
didn’t mean to say anything; you see, I 
thought he wouldn't fly out, so I asked 
him last time.” 
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“You! What do you know of Rollitt? 
Why should he play to oblige you?” 

Fisher u, wishing he had not mentioned 
Rollitt’s name, related, somewhat apolo- 
getically, the story of the adventure on the 
Shayle. 

“Why,” said the elder brother, “ you 
saved his life, young ’un. No wonder he’s 
civil to you!” 

“Oh, please don’t tell him I told 
you.” 

“All right; bat what about the boat ? 
It must have been smashed to bits. What 
did Mrs. Wisdom say?” 

“Oh, Rollitt was very honourable and 
bought her another. She told me so— 
and I’ve seen the new boat.” 

“ Rollitt bought it! Why, he’s as poor 
as a church mouse. How could he get 
the money, I'd like to know ?”* 

“He got it the very next day,” said 
Fisher 11. “I suppose he had some ; but 
promise you won't say anything.” 

“ What's the use of making a secret of 
it? I won't say anything unless you like. 
But I must go to Yorke.” 

The captain was quite prepared for the 
action of the Moderns. 

“ They’ve struck,” said he. ‘ Now the 
question is, shall we play on Saturday, or 
scratch the match?” 

The unanimous verdict was in favour 
of playing, whatever the result. 

* Of course we are never sure of Rollitt 
until we've got him,” said he, “ so we may 
have to play without him.” 

“ Would Stratton play for us?” asked 
some one. 

“No, don’t let’s go outside and ask 
masters. We're in fora licking ; but we'll 
inake the best fight we can.” 

So yet another notice appeared on the 
board before nightfall. 

“The School team on Saturday will 
consist of the following.” (Here followed 
the names, all, of course, on the Classical 
side.) 

“A meeting of the Clubs is summoned 
for October 3rd, at four p.m., in Hall.” 

Of these two announcements the first 
amused, the second perplexed the good 
young men of the Modern side. The new 
fifteen consisted half of raw outsiders 
who had never played in a first-class 
match before, and were utterly unknown 
to fame on the football field. But the 
summons for October 8 was puzzling. 
Did it mean a general row, or was the 
captain going to resign, or was an at- 
tempt to be made to expel the muti- 
neers ? 

Clapperton did not like it. He had ex- 
pected Yorke would have come to terms 
before now, and it disconcerted him to 
see that, on the contrary, the captain 
seemed determined to carry the thing 
through. 

The only thing, of course, was for the 
Moderns to abstain in a body from the 
meeting. But could they depend on their 
Forces to obey their leaders? It was all 
very well to compel four players to refuse 
to act; but to constrain 120 boys to do 
the same was a less easy task. 

It seemed to Clapperton that he would 
Jo best to strike the iron while hot; and 
for that purpose he made a descent next 
morning into the quarters of his fag. If 
ne could secure the juniors, it would be 
3zomething. 

He found Percy there alone, diligently 
working. That young gentleman had in 


fact been reminded in pretty forcible terms 
by Mr. Forder that he had not yet handed 


week ago. Percy had hoped if he forgot 
it long enough Mr. Forder would forget 


him very much to-day to receive notice 
that unless he brought his pena in an 
hour he would be sent up to the Doctor. 

Consequently, while his comrades were 
out enjoying themselves, he was here in 
a shocking bad temper, with a Latin 
Dictionary in front of him, trying to 
express his contrition for having used 
bad language in class a week ago. 

He had got a little way. Latin prose 
for a Modern junior is trifle thorny ; 
but Percy had a rough and ready way 


Cicero, at least made his meaning toler- 
ably clear. 

“Care Magistere Fordere, Ego sum 
excessivé tristis ut ego usebam malam 
linguam in classem alteram diem. Ego 
apologizo, et ego non facerebo illud 
iterum. Ego spero ut vos voluntas pro- 
donnere (it took him some time to arrive 
at this classical term for ‘you will for- 
give’) me hanc tempus.” 3 

This was all very well, but it only took 
up about six lines out of ten, and he was 
in despair how to continue. His ideas, 
his temper, and his Latin had all evapo- 
rated. When Clapperton entered, he did 
not even look up. 

“Cut, whoever you are, and hang 
yourself,” said he. 

“Hullo, Percy! What's the row with 
you?" 


“Don't talk to me,” said Percy. “ It's 
that beast, Forder.” 
“Where are the others? I want to 


talk to you youngsters.” 

“How do I know where every ass in 
the place is? What do you want?” 

The tone in which the inquiry was 
made was not encouraging. 

“Tt's about the mecting next week. 
We don’t mean to attend it.” 

“Don't you? Our lot does. 
going. Rather.” 

“It's a dodge of the other side. They're 


We're 


fellows shall go. 
anything.” 
“Can’t they? You don’t know my 
young brother Wally as well as I do. 
He'll do something, bless you; but I 
rather fancy they won't have it all to 
themselves, 
wheels.” 
“Look here, young Wheatfield,” said 
Clapperton, put out by the obtuseness of 


Then they can't do 


not to go. You know what's happened. 
the games by those fellows; and now 
they want to get us to come to their 
precious meeting to help them collar the 
clubs.” 

“That’s just why I and my chaps are 
going to turn up,” said Percy. “ We'll let 
them know!” 

“Do you hear what I say ? You're not 
to go, you or any of them. If you can’t 
understand the reason, I daresay you'll 
understand « thrashing. You'll get it 


unless you stand out like the rest of 
us.” 

“T say, what’s the Latin for ‘ wrong,’ 
Clapperton ?"’ 


with him which, if it did not emulate ! 


| 


in his Latin letter of apology ordered a | 


it too, and it had startled and grieved . 


' him write my impot. 


going to get the clubs into their own , 
hands, and we’ve decided none of our | 


We'll put a spoke in their ' 


his fag, ‘the long and short of it is you're | 


Our side has been snubbed and cut out of | 


| 
| 


“Do you hear what I say?” 

“ Yes, yes—is it ‘ malus,’ or ‘ unrectus,” 
or what ?” 

“Are you going to do what I tell 
you?” 

. “How can I say what tho chaps ‘ll 
lo?” 

“You must tell them; you're fags’ 
captain. They must do what you tcl} 
them.” : 

“Td jolly well like to catch them not,’” 
said Percy, tossing his head; “I'd teach 
com: I say, do you think ‘unrectus’ will 

lo?” 

“ Remember, you'll get it pretty hot if 
you disobey in this, I promise you.” 

“ Perhaps ‘malus’ is better form,” sug- 
gested the junior. 

Clapperton left in despair. 

“What a fearful ass I was,” said 
Perey when he had gone, “not to make 
Just like me. 
Catch our lot not going to that meeting! 
We ain’t going to skulk. Whew! there 
goes the quarter to! I shall never gct 
done this brutal thing.’ ‘Id est malus 
non facere quad magister dicit. Vos vol- 
untasletus audire ut Fellsgarthusliquebat 
Rendleshamus ad pedemballum super 
Saturdaium durare (Saturday last). Nos 
obtenebanus unum goalum ad nil quod 
non erat malum. Ego debeo nunc con- 
cludere. Ego sum vestrum fideliter 
Perceius Granum agrum.” (Percy flat- 
tered himself he knew the correct Latin 
for his own name.) 

He had a rush to get this work of art 
over to Mr. Forder in time, and was eon- 
siderably mortified to observe that the 
master did not seem at all gratified by the 
performance. Just like Forder! The more 
you laid yourself out to please him, the 
worse he was. 

“ Leave it, sir. 
morrow!" 

“That means a licking, 


T'll speak to you to- 


said Percy to 


himself. “I can see it in his eye. All 
serene. That's his way of showing his 
gratitude.” 


And he went back in a very bad temper 
to his own room, where his comrades had 
arrived to greet him. f 

“Why ever can’t you chaps be in 
the way when you're wanted?” growled 
Percy. ‘There was Clapperton in here 
just now talking rot about the meeting 
next week. What do you think? He says 
we're not to go to it.” 

“ Why not?” 

Percy in his lucid manner tried to ex- 
plain. 

“ All gammon,” said Lickferd. “ If we're 
to be stopped going to Hall, we shall be 
stopped grub next.” 

This was an argument that went home. 

“Tf Clapperton had made it worth our 
while, you know,” said Cottle, “it might 
have been different. I dcn't care much 
about the meeting; but if I stop away 
for him, I'll get something for it.” 

This mercenary view of the subject 
was new to Percy, but he frankly ac- 
cepted it. 

“T tell you what,” said he; “here, give 
us & pen; we'll just draw up a few condi- 
tions. If heacceptsthem we'll stayaway; 
if he don’t, he may hang himself before 
we sit out.” 

After much deliberation, the following 
charter of six points was drawn up and 
laid on Clapperton’s table. 

“On the following conditions the 
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undersigned will stop out of Hall on Oc- 
tober 3rd,—namely, to wit, viz. i.e. :— 

“1. No more fagging. 

“2. Don’t go to bed till 9.30. 

“3, A study apiece. 

“4, The prefects shall be abolished. Any 
prefect reporting to Forder to be kicked. 


] 
| “6, Except between 9.80 p.m. and 
7.30 a.m. we do as we like. 

“6, That the four following Modern 
cads get their noses pulled; namely 
Wakefield, W. (a lout); D’Arcy (a pig) ; 
Ashby (a pudding-head); and Fisher u 
(a cow). 

(To be continued.) 


MAURICE KERDIC; 


UDDENLY there was an uproar in one of 
the neighbouring trenches—that in 
which the Arabs were working. There 
was a sound of imprecations and of a 
struggle ; then there was the piercing cry 
of a child, and then all was silent. 
Catherine, who was always quick and 
prompt in her movements, ran to see what 
was the matter, and her companions 
followed her. Professor Hasselfratz re- 
placed in one of his capacious pockets the 
little hammer with which he had been tap- 
ping the soil here and there, and advaneed 
with measured steps in the same direction. 
On reaching the Arab trench Catherine 
saw at first but a confused crowd, but she 
soon discovered the cause of the disturb- 
ance. Five or six of the labourers were 
gathered excitedly around a boy of about 
wwvelve years old, who, pulled about from 
one to the other, bullied and beaten by 
them, was standing, pale, and with com- 
pressed lips, clasping to his chest somo 
object which his persecutors were trying to 
get away from him. 

Catherine indignantly ran towards the 
group, and with an imperious gesture lay- 
ing a little switch sho carried in her hand 
on the arm of one of the men who was 
about to pull the boy’s ear— 

“ What is all this?” she said. ‘“ Why 
are you abusing this boy ?” 

“Eh?” said the man, with some em- 
barrassment, “the lady need not be 
alarmed. You bad lot! You son of a 
dog! You son of a burnt father!"" 

And he spat on the ground in sign of 
his contempt. 

“T asked you for an explanation,” said 
Catherine. “ Are you not ashamed to lose 
your tempers in this way at such a child ? 
It is unworthy of you! What has he 
done? What do you accuse him of? 
Has he stolen anything?” 

“Oh! no doubt of it! Son of a dog! 
Son of a thief!’ clamoured the men in 
-chorus in @ tone of supreme indignation. 

“Ag to that,” said Catherine, “if he isa 
thief he is not the only one here, and you 
can, I think, show him as many as you 
like. Now, be off to your pickaxes, all of 
you! 
now then, you, what is this all about?” 

The excavators shambled away mur- 
muring, but they dare not disobey the 
orders of the Khanoum, and they went 
away to their trench after spitting on the 
ground round the boy in expression of 
their reprobation. 

Catherine then had leisure to examine 
him more in detail. His garments of 

vhite linen had been torn in the struggle, 


I will take care of the boy. And | 


> By A. Laurie, 


CHAPTER IV.—THE LITTLE GUEBRE. 
, and a slight wound, caused apparently by 


| a stone which had been thrown at him, , 


was bleeding just over the left eyebrow. 
She could not help noticing the beauty of 
the lad, his slender elegant limbs, set off 
like those of a little golden bronze antique 
by the tatters of white linen. His head, 
covered with black curly hair, was of un- 
common grace, and the white of his large 
velvety eyes shone like enamel on his 
brown face. Tho treatment to which he 
had been subjected had in no way altered 
his calm, proud expression. Exeept when 
a flash of indignation had fired his look 
when he had been charged with theft 
he had remained impassible, his hands 
crossed on his chest, guarding with jealous 
care whatever it was they wished to take 
away from him. 

“Poor little fellow!" said Catherine 
compassionately. ‘He has been hurt. 
Come here and I will wash the cut.” 

The boy went to her without a word. 
She bathed his forehead; after which she 
covered the wound with a piece of oiled | 
silk, and placing her hand on his head— 

“There you are,” she said, “ properly 
looked after. And now will you tell me | 
what has happened? What did those 
men want with you?” 

“Hum!” said Doctor Hardy, “I am 
afraid he has taken something of theirs. 
Let us see what you have got there, my 
boy. I'll wager that it does not belong to 
you legally.” 

“Nol” said Catherine, “I ams per- 
suaded the boy is no thief! I have some 
experience of faces when people are caught 
in the act, and I do not see anything of 
the sort here. Look,” she said in a gentle 
voice, “ the boy has dignity, and seems to 
; receive an accusation with contempt.” 

“That is true enough,’ said Maurice 
: laughing. “ He looks at us from the height 
\ of his grandeur. Come,” said he in Persian, 
“show me what it is, and then go! You 
are not one of our labourers, are you?” 
| The boy shook his head. Suddenly | 
Professor Hasselfratz stepped to the front, | 
and laid his heavy hand on tho boy’s | 
' shoulder and gave him a shake. 

“Show what you havo there, you 
naughty rascal!” he said in a loud angry 
voice. 

“ Leave him alone, sir, if you please,” 
said Catherine. ‘I don't believe the boy | 
is a thief, and I will take upon myself 
to send him away without pursuing our 
| inquiries farther. Go, my boy, you are 

free!” she said. 

She had scarcely uttered the words 


Author of “A Marvellous Conquest," “ Raymond Frezols,” ete. 


when the boy’s expression changed. His 


“If these are agreed to, we won't go 
to the meeting.” (Signed by) 
WHEATFIELD, P., M.P. 
CorTie, Major General. 
LickForD, D.D. 
Ramenaw I, F.S.A. 
Casi, LL.D., etc. etc. 


OR, THE MYSTERY OF ECBATANA. 


closed lips separated in a smile, and half- 
opening his hands he showed a dove 
with a velvety collar and rosy beak and 
feet hiding against his chest. 

“Took!” said Catherine joyously, “I 
knew he had stolen nothing! Why did 
those men attack you, my boy ?”” 

“T was going home along the road, 
holding the dove so that it should not fly 
away, when the men saw me and shouted 
that I had stolen something fsom your 
eamp. They tried to take it from me, 
and I did not want them to see what it 
was—and they did not see!’’ said he, 
triumphantly. 

“And you got that wound on your 
forohead, stupid!’ said Professor Hassel- 
fratz. “If you had given in they would 
have left you alone.” 

“But I did not give in,” said the boy, 
“and they did not see what I was hid- 


_ “What is your name?” asked Cathe- 
rine. 
~ Hassan " 

“Do your relatives live in the neiyh- 
bourhood ?” 

“T have no relatives.” 

“You spoke of going home,’* 
Kerdic. “Do you live alone? "’ 

“Oh, no. I live with Goucha Nichin 
and Leila.” 

“Goucha Niehin!”” repeated Herr 
Hasselfratz, with a shout of laughter. 

“Unless I am mistaken,” said Cathe- 
tine, “this name of Goucha Nichin 
means literally, He-who-keeps-in-his- 
corner |”? 

“A fine name, is it not?*’ said the 
professor. 

“Tt is at least that of a man who does 
not make himself obtrusive,” said Cathe- 
rine, smiling. 

“And that cannot be said of everybody,” 
said the lieutenant with a look at the 
German, who took no notice of the re- 
mark, but adjusted his spectacles and at- 
tentively examined little Hassan. 

“From the fashion of this boy’s clothes,’ 
he said at length, “Iam inclined to thin 
he belongs ic the sect of Guebres."" 

“Guebres!" repeated Catherin, 
ished. “I did not know that they oii 
eee a 

“On the contrary, mademoiselle, thet 
exist, and although they are prearr 
daopised ==" Ug y & sect jusil 

“Why so?" said Catherin: ick 
“What 3 there in the sect to adepies ta 

“Their adoration of fire as the vivifvin: 
principle of the world has nothing speciaih 

legrading im it that can see,’” said the 
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lieutenant, who was not sorry to be able 
at one and the same time to support 
the opinion of Miss Kerdic and with- 
stand that of the learned professor, to 
whom he had taken an antipathy at first 
sight. 

“Very good!’ said the oculist. 
mademoiselle considers the sect admir- 
able, I will admire it as well. Anyway, 
tue Persians are not of that opinion, and 
they have nothing but insults to give the 
Guebres.”” 

“Is that the reason the men attacked 
this boy ? ” asked Catherine. 

“Nothing is more likely,” said the 
professor, nodding his big head. 

“Poor boy! Is it true, Hassan, that 
you are a Guebre ?”’ she asked. 

“Yes, Khanoum,” said Hassan, boldly, 
and drawing himself up proudly and 
somewhat sorrowfully, as if he expected 
to find a sudden change in the tone and 
behaviour of his questioner. 

“We can believe what he says in this 
case,” said Kerdic. “ Hated though they 
be as idolaters, the Guebres have the 
reputation of never telling a lie.” 

“ Enviable peculiarity!’ said the lieu- 
tenant. ‘“ What a pity they cannot com- 
municate a little of it to our dear negroes, 
Arabs, Tunisians, Persians, and such 
like!’” 

“And do these Guebres still practiso 
to-day the religion of Zoroaster ?”’ asked 
Catherine. 

“A little changed, of course,” said her 
brother ; “ but I believe there exists among 
them a small group of sectaries desirous 
of bringing back the primitive form. 
Do they not call them the ancient 
Guebres?” 

« Exactly,” said the doctor. 

Little Hassan’s eyes had brightened 
at the words. 

“ Your friends belong to that sect,” said 
Catherine, who had noticed this. 

“ Yes, Khanoum.” 

“And where do they live?” 

“Over there!’’ said he, extending his 
arm to the north. “Near the tomb of 
Esther and Mordecai.” 

“Is there a village over there?” 

Hassan shook his head. 

“Goucha Nichin does not live among 
men,” said he. ‘ He stays in his corner. 
He guards the Tower of Silence.” 

“ What do you mean by that?” 

“ That,” said Doctor Hardy, “is a tower 
that would not please you, my dear girl. 
‘The Guebres do not bury their dead; they 
pollute neither fire, earth, nor water with 
human dust; they expose their dead on 
elevated towers, and leave the birds of 
the air to give them burial. In other 
words, vultures and crows are their grave- 
diggers.” 

“ Horrible!” said Catherine, shudder- 
ing. ‘“ Hassan, does Goucha Nichin live 
in one of these towers?” 

“No one is in the dackme,” he said 
solemnly, “ but those who are silent for 
ever.” 

“Then what do you mean?” 

“Goucha Nichin lives among the rocks ; 
he guards the Tower of Silence—that is to 
say, he keeps the profane away from it. 
No one can approach it, not even a beast 
or a bird of the air, unless Goucha Nichin 
permits.” 

“Oh! oh!” said Hasselfratz, incredu- 
lonsly. 

“You could not go near there yourself, 


“TE | 


said Hassan, without a sign of fear. 
“That we will sce, young stupid,” said 
| the oculist, annoyed at the epithet the boy 
j had applied to him. 
“Goucha Nichin is a relative of yours, 
I suppose ?” said Catherine. 

“No, Goucha Nichin is nothing to me. 
When I was very little he found me on 
the road; no one knows where I came 
from, or of what family I am. Goucha 
Nichin took me in and took care of me 
during my childhood. He treated me as 
the equal of Leila, and I have become 
his devoted slave. He taught me his 


| fat Sahib, if Goucha Nichin forbade you,” 
! 


| thing. His power isas boundless as his 
knowledge. Men and animals obey him. 
The pelhvi* has no secrets for him, and 
instead of repeating formulas without 
understanding them, like the’ common 
mobeds, you would think he had received 
them from the very mouth of the prophet 
Zoroaster.” : 

“The boy is mad,” said the professor. 

“This Goucha Nichin must be a very 
astonishing personage,’ said Catherine, 
“and I confess that I am very curious to 
see him. Tell me, Hassan, do you think 
he would let me come to him ? ” she asked 
in her gentlest voice. 


“Son of a dog! 


religion without insisting I should adopt 
it. If I liked I could be a Mussulman 
like your labourers, but I chose to be a 
Guebre like my master and Leila.” 

“And who is Leila? Your master's | 
wife!” 

“No. Goucha Nichin is old and has no 
wife. He is as old as, the world, and his 
beard is venerable. Leila is his grand- 
daughter.” 

“As old as the world!” said the 
lieutenant, much amused at the descrip- 
tion; “that signities he is far from his 
early youth. With their hyperboles one 
never knows whero these jokers will 

0.” 


Son of a thief!” 


'  “ He will let you come if your heart is 
pure and your intentions are honourable,” 
said Hassan without emotion. 

“Young rascal!” said the lieutenant; 
“your Goucha Nichin has forgotten to 
teach you the most elementary notions of 
politeness! He ought to be too much 
honoured that mademoiselle deigns to visit 
his retreat!" 

“Ifthe Faranghi Khanoum has a pure 
heart, Goucha Nichin will receive her with 
honour,” said Hassan in the same tone of 
gravity. 

“ Leave the boy alone,” said Catherine. 
“T think his manners leave nothing to be 
desired, and if Goucha Nichin taught 


“« Goucha Nichin is as old as the world,” 
said Hassan. “He has seen generations ' 
of men born and die. He knows every- | 


him them, he is a very good master.” 


® The ancient language of the Guebres. 
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Hassan emiled with an air of gratitude 
at this praise. 

“ Rest yourself a little before you go,” 
said she; “you have need to cool down 
after the unjust attack of our ferocious 
labourers. Come to our camp and I will 
give you some refreshing drink.” 

“T thank you, Khanoum, but I must 
net let the sun go down before I get back. 
I am eager to offer this pigeon to Leila.” 

“Tt is for her that you caught it?” 

“Yes. Leila loves all animals, and the 
animals come to her of themselves. I have 
seen bees rest on her hair or on her lips 
when she called them, without wounding 
her with their sting; the birds fly around 
her head end the timid antelopes fear not 
to eat out of her hand.” 

“Well, I will not keep you, Hassan. 
‘You have made me most anxious to know 
your friends. Tell them so, and offer this 
rose to Leila on my behalf.” 

And gathering a flower from a neigh- 
bouring bush she gave it to the boy, who 
received it gladly and pressed it to his 
forehead and his lips. 

“Leila will have your flower this 
evening, Khanoum,” he said, “ and if ever 
you coine to our rocks I am sure you will 
be welcome.” 

“How shall I find you?” asked 
Catherine. ‘Among the rocks is hardly 
an address!” 

« [ have spoken to you of the tomb of 
Esther and Mordecai; go there, and if 


Goucha Nichin wishes to receive you he | 


will be warned of your approach and he 
will come to meet you. Thank you for 
what you have done for me, and thank 
you again for the flower for Leila. The 
sun protect you." 

The boy bowed low with profound 
oriental courtesy, and then, rising, he set 
off at a run, light as a sylph. 

The afternoon was passing, and the 
sunset bell was giving the signal for the 
departure of the workers, who hastened to 
leave the trenches and go home. Kerdic 
and his companions took the road to the 


| their tea. 


camp, and installed themselves on the 
carpet before the central gourbi, to have 


“Tell me, Maurice,” said Catherine, ; 
“who are these modern Guebres? Iblush | 
for my ignorance, but I confess 1 thought | 
they had gone like Zoroaster.” 

“ But you are not unaware that there 
are Parsees in India?” 

“Hum! for me India is peopled with 
Buddhists and Mussulmans, including a 
few pariahs. But these Parsees, as you 
call them, and the Guebres, are they the 
same thing?” 

“Quite so; and it is the Parsees of | 
India who support by their example and 
subsidies their co-religionists in Iran. 
They are very numerous in India, but in 
Persia there are only a few thousands.” 

“ About eight thousand, I think,” said 
Doctor Hardy. 

“As many as that? See what it is to 
travel! One learns something new every 
day. And do these Guebres or Parsees 
worship the sun ? ” | 

« They do,” said the doctor, “and it is | 

i 
\ 
' 


from the fire of the sun that they have 
lighted the sacred fire they have religiously 
kept up thousands of years. It is a 
curious thing that the Persians profess to 
hate and despise these Guebresasidolaters, 
and at the same time there are found | 
among them many and numerous traces | 
of their old religion. In Khorassan, for 
instance, when visitors arrive in a village, | 
and it is desired to receive them with | 
honowr, a deputation is sent to meet them | 
bearing a vase with a glowing fire, and | 
that in summer as well as in winter. A | 
Guebre ceremony, undoubtedly.’ ' 

“Tt is the same with the feast of Neu- | 
rouz, or the renewal of the sun, which 
they celebrate with such pomp all over 
Persia in the month of March,” said 
Kerdic. ! 

“Whence, then, comes this contempt 
for the Guebres ?”’ 

“Who can say? It is a religion which 
is not official. They do not bury their | 


; old Goucha Nichin. 


dead, they marry among themselves, and 
they refuse to recognise Mahomet. That 
is the inexpiable crime; and so life is not 
made easy for them. To-day the richest 
Guebre merchants—and there are some 
who possess immense fortunes — must cnly 
ride on asses; and they are obliged t, 
dismount when they see a Mussulman afar 
off, and to wear distinguishing colours— 
white in this district—so that the crowd 
can insult them without risk of gettin’ 
intotrouble by insulting the true believers. 
I can assure you that the good Pers: 
yield to none in intolerance. And th 
Guebres return their hate a hundred fol: 
for nothing in the world would they bi 
mistaken for followers of Mahomet. You 
saw that little Hassan wore all his hair?" 

“T noticed,’ said Catherine, * that he 
did not wear it in Kharkoul,* like the 
children of the district.” 

“They make themselves differ frem 
their oppressors in every way; and t: 
their praise be it said, they differ most ii 
their honesty and loyalty in busines 
which have here become proverbial." 

“An interesting people," said Catherine. 
“take them all together. Frankness anil 
good faith are not usually the distincti 
traits of an oppressed race. They m 
have great force of character for su 
precious qualities not to have been 
stifled.” 

“That is evident,” said Kerdic ; “an! 
if we have time, Catherine, I will tak« 
you one of these days in search of thi: 
He ought to be » 
very peculiar personage.” 

“Bah! Some impostor!’? growled 
Professor Hasselfratz, heaping the piece- 


| of sugar into his eup and rinking his te: 


with a noise. “ All these people are lia 
You never can believe a word they sxy 


© Musenimans have the head shaven exeept tl. 
Kharkoul or Mahomet, which is a little lock ‘st 
top of the cranium, by which, after their death, 
Prophet will draw ‘them up into the abode of 
blest. 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES FROM MY LOG; OR, TRUE STORIES OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


By Rear-Apuiat W. R. Kennepy. 
(With Mustrations by the Author.) 


“11.—DESTRUCTION OF THE CITY OF SAN SALVADOR BY AN EARTHQUAKE. 


x March 20, 1873, Her Majesty’s ship 
Reindeer was lying at anchor in Fon- 
seca Bay, one of the most beautiful and also 
one of the hottest ports on the west coast c? 
Central America. 

The ship had been actively employed on 
the coast of Mexico for some months during 
@ revolution, and was on her way to Panama, 
when a rumour reached us that the city of 
San Salvador, the capital of the State of the 
same name, had heen totally destroyed by an 
earthquake on the night of March 19. It 
was difficult to procure any reliable informa- 
tion on the subject, and the authorities with 
whom I consulted were inclined to discredit 
the story. Whilst I was endeavouring to 
arrive at the truth, and uncertain how to act, 
an American mail steamer came into the 
harbour, and her captain told me he had 
met with very bad weather outside, and on 
leaving the port of Realajo the sea was so 
confused that his ship was almost unmanage- 
able. 

This convinced me that some great con- 
vulsion of nature had taken place, and I 


| for La Libertad, and arrived there the follow- 


| from San Salvador had just taken up their 


determined to proceed at once to La Liber- | 
tad, the seaport of San Salvador, to see for 
myself what had happened, and to render any 
service in our power. The same night I left 


ing morning. On landing I inquired of the 
captain of the port as to the truth and nature 
of the disaster, and learnt from him that 
rumour was only too true, and that, as he 
expressed himself in Spanish, the city no 
longer existed. I accordingly hired a coach 
and six mules, and accompanied by the sur- 
geon of the ship and my clerk, started for the 
capital. 

The distance from La Libertad to Salvador 
is but thirty-six miles, but the roads were heavy 
and the hills steep, so our progress was slow, 
and by nightfall we had only covered half | 
the distance and reached a village where we 
put up. Here we obtained the first authentic 
news of the catastrophe. A family flying 


quarters at the inn, but very generously gave 
up the only beds in the house to us whilst 
they insisted on sleeping outside under the 


canopy of heaven. In the morning w 
thanked them for their kindness, when the 
explained that they preferred the open 
especially as they expected that the 

which had been much shaken and crac 
the earthquake, would fall during the 

Refreshed by a cup of excellent cof, 
made an early start andreached Santa ‘Tec! 
a town three leagues distant from the capi 
by 8a. This place showed signs of hav 
been severely shaken. Many houses w 
cracked, though none were actually threo: 
down, but the town and all the roads lei 1. 
to it were crowded with poor families leavi: 
San Salvador, carrying their worldly 
with them, and the bullock-driy¢z 
driving a roaring trade. 

As we approached the capital the signs + 
destruction were very apparent. A m: 
aqueduct which had spanned the road 
by which the city was mainly supplied. ws 
broken down, its ruins so blocking an 
road that we had some difficulty in pee 
From here to the suburbs of the cits oy 
Progress was constantly interrupted by th 


goer) 
VWOrs wer 
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débris of houses, and our driver declined to 
fo any further, but by threats and persuasion 
we got him to drive to the Plaza, where we 
found the President and many of the inhabi- 
tants encamped. The President, a fine old 
soldier, received us with much oordiality, 
and expressed in the warmest terms his 


Fortunately, many of the inhabitants had 
been warned by the first shocks, and had left 
the city, and others had camped out in the 
Plaza or in the courtyards of their houses, so 
that the loss of life, though considerable, was 
not nearly go great as it might have been. 
The American minister had a very narrow 


gratitude for our proffered assistance in 
offering to transport any of his people to 
places of safety alongthe coast. The surgeon 
also placed his services at his Excellency's 
disposal, but there was not much for him to 
do, as those who had not already escaped were 
huried beneath the ruins and were beyond 
the help of man. 

Having paid our respects to the President, 
we made our way, not without difficulty, 
to what had once been the British Consulate, 
but was now a heap of ruins, with the English 
flag floating proudly over them. Here we 
found Mr. Blair, the English consul, who, 
assisted by some other Englishmen, was try- 
ing to save what he could from the wreck. 
From the consal and his friends we received 
a hearty welcome, and we took up our 
quarters with them in a rude kind of tent 
pitched in the courtyard of the Consulate. 
We then proceeded to make an inspection of 
the place. It was indeed a sad scene of 
desolation. The once fine city, containing 
40.000 inhabitants, was completely destroyed. 
As the captain of the port had truly said, 
“It no longer existed.” 

Curiously enough, the only two houses left 
standing were built of wood, showing clearly 
the advantage of that material over stone for 
withstanding carthquake shocks. One of 
these had been an hotel and the other a cler- 
ical institution ; both were completely gutted. 

The palace, built partly of wood and partly 
of stone, was completely destroyed. The 
wooded part remained, but the stone had 
fallen, leaving huge gaps in the building. All 
the substantially built buildings, including 
the cathedral and several churches, the walls 
of which were of immense thickness, were in 
ruins, The spire of the former remained in 
a slanting position at an angle of 45°, while 
one of the bells had swung completely round 
and remained mouth up. 

It appeared that the first shock took place 
on March 4, destroying many houses. The 
quaking of the earth continued at intervals 
till the 19th, when at 2 a.m. there were two 
slight shocks followed by a very violent one 
which completcd the cestruction of the c'ty. 


Church of San Domingo after the Earthquake. 


escape. His house had been shaken like the 
rest, and he had barely time to save himself 
and his five little children before the walls 
came down. An English lady also had a 
miraculous escape. She was sleeping in the 
Consulate when the great shock took place. 
The walls fell, and the roo:n she was in was 


—- 


killed by the falling walls, and some prisoners 
were killed in gaol in the same way. In 
places the earth had opened, leaving great 
yawning fissures, and graves had been rent 
asunder, and the bodies exposed, in conse- 
quence of which an epidemic was appre- 
hended, to add to the other horrors. 

The action of the Government during this 
terrible time was most praiseworthy. The 
President, having removed his family to a 
place of safety, established himself under 
canvas in the Plaza, and by his example and 
admirable regulations, combined with strict 
discipline, maintained order. The city was 
placed under martial law, and by a decree, 
citizens were authorised to shoot any one 
interfering with their property, or even being 
found with goods in their possession of which 
they could give no satisfactory account. 
These may seem severe measures, but any 
one acquainted with the lawless condition ot 
such countries can understand the necessity 
of them. Sentries were placed at the corners 
of the streets, with orders to fire at any one 
lurking about after dark, and judging by the 
way the rifle bullets were flying about during 
the night, they seemed to be keeping a good 
look-out. 

We remained forty-eight hours in the place, 
during which we experienced seven or eight 
shocks of earthquake of more or less severity. - 
They generally came on about sunset, and 
againat daybreak ; but did no further damage, 
as indeed they could not unless the earth 
opened and swallowed us up, and with this 
we were actually threatened, some of the 
fissures being of alarming extent. 

The city of San Salvador had already been 
destroyed by earthquakes no less than eight 
times within 150 years, besides being partially 
so every ninth year, the ground on which it 
is built being a mere shell, producing a 
hollow sound when struck, and it is said 
that the Indians would never build on that 
site. Notwithstand‘ng which, the President 
issued a decree the Cay ful.uwing the disaster, 


Church of San Salvador after the Earthquake. 


completely wrecked, and she must have been 
killed but for some beams which lodged 
diagonally across the room, and thus pre- 
vented the walls from crushing her. 

Accounts differed as to the number of 
persons killed and wounded, and the truth 
eould never be clearly ascertained, as many 
bodies lay buried under the ruins. In the 
hospital many poor creatures were unable | 
to escape owing to the.r infirmities, and were | 


to say that the city would be rebuilt upon its 
eld site. 

San Salvador has no less than seven 
active volcanoes within a radius of thirty 
miles of it, the mountain of Ysalco was in 
full blast at the time of our visit, but the 
suppressed volcano of St. Thomas was 
credited with doing the mischief on the 
present occasion. 

The effect/ produced upon the nervous 
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system by these constamt shocks was such 
that several persons became insane, and upon 
animals and birds it was remarkable. Many 
horses and mules were rendered useless from 
fright, and trembled at the slightest sound. 
At every shock the cocks crowed and pigeons 
left their resting places and wheeled wildly 
in the air. 

During these terrible times much sym- 
pathy was shown for the poor Salvadorians 
from all parts of the country, one city con- 
tributing 100 cartloads of provisions and 
3,000 dollars in cash. It was not much that 
we could do in this way, as we were already 
running short of provisions, but we landed 


‘uy the Dutchman, more than the Flying 
Scotsman, or the Wild Irishman? 
Well, simply because the broad gauge has 
certain elements about it which seem to 
deserve photographic attention on its own 
merits; to which must be added the con- 
sideration that in the spring, ’92, it will be 
ousted from the land by the more econo- 
mical and universal narrow gauge, so that 
future generations will be no more cogni- 
sant of what its lordly engines and roomy 
coaches were like, than one who had only 
seen, say, a kestrel or sparrowhawk, could 
realise the greater power and speed, and 


all that we could spare, reserving for our- 
selves barely sufficient to carry us to Panama. | 

As there was no object in remaining any 
longer we prepared to take our departure, 
and having said adieu to the gallant old 
President and our friends, we mounted our 
horses and rode clear of the city and reached 
La Libertad the same evening. 

During our absence the sea had risen 
considerably, and we found the ship rolling 
heavily at her anchor, warning us that it 
was time to leave. So the same day, having 
embarked a few Indian families who wished 
&@ passage to Amapala, we sailed for the 
South. 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE DUTCHMAN. 


By Rev. A. H. Manan, M.A. 


undoubtedly exceed, that of any of the newer 
narrow-gauge models. 

Two classes of engines are at present run- 
ning fast broad-gauge trains on the main 
line between London and Newton* :— 

(1) Those of the “ 2001 ” class (vide Fig. 1), 
with 8-feet single driving-wheels, bogie- 
wheels in front, built on a rigid framing. 
These are, in fact, old Bristol and Exeter 
engines, which have been altered, originally 
being tank-engines,with bogie-wheels oneither 
side of the single 9-feet driving-wheels, over 
the cover of which driving-wheels (vide Fig. 2) 
the unlucky driver had to climb to reach the 


—————— 


the finer proportions of the nobler pere- 


e. 
oT While the tendency of modern locomotive 
construction has been directed towards less- 
ening wear and tear, and towards augment- 
ing the boiler capacity for the purpose of 
long-distance steaming, so that narrow-gauge 
engines have been growing longer and longer, 
if not higher and higher—the broad-gauge, 
on the contrary, having long ago reached the 
zenith of excellence, has been content to 
stand still; for we see engines which left the 
shops over forty years ago still running with 
ease and without distress, as an everyday 
thing, at ® speed which can certainly equal, 
and (so far as safety is concerned) could 


fore-part of his engine—a truly terrible feat 
on a dark night, in a gale of wind, when 
running down the Wellington incline! Those 
were days when there was no shelter or 
“cab,” and when human life was so cheap, 
or oil was so dear, that trains went unpro- 
vided with tail-lights, and the “crew and the 
captain bold’’ of a wayside station (i.c. the 
official who was station-master, porter, and 
signal-man in turns) had pretty well to 
carry his life in his hand, when he had occa- 
sion to run round the back of a goods-train 
getting out of the way of the mail, and 


* This was written in October 1889 ; since then this 
class has been withdrawn.—A. H. M. 


Earthquakes are often accompanied by a 
tidal wave which causes immense damage 
both ashore and afloat. On the occasion of 
an earthquake at Arica, a port in Peru, the 
sea receded from the bay, leaving the ships 
dry. A huge bore or tidal wave then ap- 
peared from seaward’ and swept into the bay, 
driving everything before it. All the ships 
in the port were driven on shore or foundered 
at their anchors, and one of them, an Ameri- 
can man-of-war named the Wateree, was car- 
ried half a mile in shore and there deposited 
uninjured, 

(To be continued.) 


having only a few minutes to do it in. It 
was one of these engines, as originally con- 
structed, that once ran at the rate of eighty 
miles an hour (a record, however, which 
appears to have been beaten ; for in January 
1890 the N. E. R. Engine, No. 1518, was 
reported to have run at 86 miles an bonr); 
and, even as we see them now (Fig. 1)’ they 
attain equal speed with the other class, and 
steam well; but they do not run so smoothly 
or evenly, and the springs of their bogie- 
wheels require frequent attention and re- 
airs. 

(2) “The Lord of the Isles” class (ride 
Fig. 3), 80 called from an engine of that name 
which was exhibited in the exhibition of 
1851, and subsequently ran 789,000 miles— 
the embodiment of majestic power; the best 
of their kind; perfect creatures nobly 
planned; & worthy type of British pluck, 
valour, and endurance. Designed with a 
view to running at high speed with the least 
amount of jerking, shaking, and injury to 
the permanent way, they have admirably 
fulfilled the most sanguine expectations of 
their constructor, the late Sir Daniel Gooch. 
They have 8-feet single driving-wheels, no 
bogie-wheels, the bearing-surface on the rails 
is 19 feet—the largest bearing-surface of any 
locomotives without bogie-wheels—and they 
stand from the level of the rail to the top of 
the boiler, 10 feet high. The framework, 
composed as it is of two skins of iron-plating, 
riveted one on either side of a lining of oak 
or ash, is not, nor is intended to be, abso- 
lutely rigid; but gives and plays laterally, 
and adjusts itself readily to the inequalitics 
of the line. The springs also increase this 
give and play, alike by the accurate adjust- 
ment of their securing-nuts, and also by the 
interposition of a circular cushion of india- 
rubber between such nuts and the framing; 
a fair share of pressure being thus borne by 
each individual wheel, and the requisite pro- 
portion of weight sustained by the driving- 
wheels being regulated to the utmost nicety. 
All this conduces to freedom in run- 
ning; and when there is borne in mind the 
ample width of support consequent upon 
breadth of gauge, and the arrangement of 
the rails being laid on longitudinal sleepers, 
with the top of the transoms flush with the 
ballast, it is not difficult to feel, as one sits 
behind the “ Sebastopol,” “Courier,” «Light. 
ning,” “ Dragon,” etc., that even if such an 
undesirable event should occur as the engire 
leaving the rails, it would merely run along 
parallel with the track, and die gloriously, 
standing erect; whereas what might be ex- 
pected from a narrow-gauge engine under 
such cireumstances, encountering a series af 
transuerse exposed sleepers, would be that it 
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would turn an ignoble somersault, and lie 
kicking on its side.* 

Suppose we have a look in at the yard at 
Newton, and expose a plate quietly on one 
of these monarchs of the line, just to get 
our hand in. Here we see all sorts and 
conditions of locomotives, chief among them 


the down Dutchman in a few minutes, on 
the ‘ Tornado’ ” (Fig. 3). 

It does not take long to arrange the camera 
outside the station ; and when the Dutchman 
makes her appearance, the ‘“ Tornado” 
leaves her, goes to the turntable, presently 

; comes back, and draws up opposite the lens. 


a number of unwieldy things rejoicing in 
such unpoetical names as “Camel,” “ Dro- 
medary,” etc.; not, like those animals, carry- 
ing their supply of water for future use in 
their stomachs, but on their backs—hence 
called saddle-tanks. These, being for service 
below Newton, where the physical geography 
of Devonshire and Cornwall necessitates 
sharper curves and steeper gradients, are 
short and compact, with low coupled wheels, 
built with the intention that every available 
ounce of weight may bear on the rails, to 
insure enough pulling power for the banks, 
and sufficient stability to prevent them 
jumping off, when rounding a curve. Here, 
too, are a few side-tank engines, which, as 
coming events cast their shadows before, are 
really new narrow-gauge engines fitted with 
temporary broad-gauge frames. And here is 
the genial Mr. Tunstall, who controls all 
their movements when they hook off, super- 
intends where they are to stand and when 
to coal, and generally keeps things ship- 
shape in the running-shed ond about the 


yard. An old driver himself, once in charge | 


of the “Lance,” he knows how an engine 
should be cleaned ; and a keen eye he has for 
any caked dus: lurking between the spokes 
or elsewhere, and for any other manifesta- 
tion of deficient elbowgrease on the part of the 
cleaners ; a ready assistant he always proves 
in our photographic ventures. 

“Well, Mr. Tunstall, got any high- 
wheelers in?” 

“Only 2003 ; but Milman ¢ will bein with 


® Two recent instances, showing the stability of 
these broal-gange engines, may be given. (1) On 
‘November 11, 1490, the “ Ocean Express,” rushing down 
the “Wellington Bank,” crashed into a stationary 
goods train at Norton. The engine of the former did 
not even leave the metals! (2) On November 15, 1890, 
the engine of the down “ Zulu” broke its crank-shaft, 
when ranning at full specd near Collumpton. The 
driver of the “Swallow,” Mr. G. Eggar, thus writes :— 
“When the crank-shaft was broken, I really thought 
it was going to be a bad job for us; but I thank God, 
He kept us from all harm; we had a good vacuum 
brake on, and I was soon able to pull the train up.”— 
A. HM. 

t Since deceased. 


“ Keep still one second, Milman. All right, 
thank you! And when you get back to 
Bristol, please ask the drivers to show up 
some steam when passing the Warren to- 
morrow.” 

For though it is advantageous to take up 


ment. And, therefore, on the whole, the open 
country is the best, away from the dust and 
racket of any station ; and since the line runs 
beside the estuary for some distance between 
Starcrors and Dawlish—where the reflected 
light from the water may possibly be helpful— 
and as both up and down trains have ample 
time to get well into their stride before reach- 
ing this open ground, we will handle our 
traps and betake ourselves thither. 

A fine day, noon. The tripod is set up 
about a yard from the up rail, and two or 
three old iron bolts, superannuated from the 
sleepers, are suspended just clear of the 
ground by a string attached to the middle of 
the tripod head, to keep the light camera 
steady, and get the centre of gravity near the 
base of support. The next thing is, how 
shall we take the train? It is easy enough, 
under favourable conditions, with a shutter 
working up to, say, ;+, of a second, to catch 
a train as much broadside as the plate will 
permit, showing every stud in the engine, 
and the spokes apparently at rest—no doubt 
a pretty good test of quick work ; yet, barring 
the steam, which likely enough would not 
appear in the print, the result would give no 
idea of motion, and tke train might as well 
be stationary. Is it not even whispered that 
such a print was once exhibited affecting to 
bea train “ going sixty miles an hour,” which 
passed muster for some time with the usual 
remarks, “ Why, it looks as if it were stand- 
ing still!” until some one happened to remark 
that the signal being against the train, it 
might very well look as if it were standing 
still, because that was precisely what it was 
doing. Therefore we try to hide the spokes 
by getting the train as foreshortened as poss- 
ible; and since any faint conception of mo- 
tion which it may be possible to secure 
must be wholly and solely due to the steam, 
we will turn our attention especially in that 
direction. A whole-plate !ens is used at full 
aperture for a half-plate picture, partly to 


8 position within view of a signalbox, so that 
the signalman can wave his flag, or one can 
see the distant signal drop, when an express 
is off the next station, yet the advantage is 
oftener than not counterbalanced by the 
shunting of trucks, or the unexpected advent 
of a goods train coming to a stand in a sid- 
| ing, and obscuring the view at the last mo- 


Fig. 3. 


get a larger image, and partly to obtain a 
greater volume of light ; a point is focussed 
in the centre of the field about thirty to forty 
yards off; a piece of white paper, secured by 
a stone, is laid close to the rail at the spot 
where we wish the driving-wheel to appear 
on the negative; and, when everything is 
ready, we await events. 
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A lovely sunny morning—too sunny by 
half; for, while we want sun for the train, 
and the more the better, we want an obscured 
sky for the steam ; or, at least, should like to 
have, what beginners in landscape-painting 
often appear to meet with, two suns, con- 
centrating their forces on different parts of a 
yiven scene. Cuckoos seem plentiful just 
here, but, being July, have lost their notes ; 


some moorhens are calling in the marshy _ 


yround on our right, and a party of whin- 
chats are hopping about on the fence on our 
left; the distant murmur of the sea is echoed 
by the quiet lap of the tide in the creek ; and 
the only other sound borne on the peaceful 
air is due to the donkey-engine of a steamer 
over towards Exmouth, busily discharging 
caryzo into a lighter. Presently another sound, 


a faint rumble, meets the expectant ear, and | 


behold! round yonder cutting comes the up 
express due at Exeter at 12.50 (ten to one 
if you catch it, is the standard joke), with 
the white steam trailing away in a thin 
stream. But stand by, and watch; you will 
soon see a change. The thin stream gives 
place to dense white clouds, driven far above 
the chimney, in distinct beats, and in such 


circumstances ; and a second later the white 


distance without stoppages—keeping time, 
not overloaded, fair weather—it is usually 
worked expansively; t.e., the steam is cut 
off when the piston has done a certain 
part of the stroke, the remainder being 
performed by the steam already shut up 
in the cylinder; coal is thereby saved, to 
the mutual benefit of the company and 
driver. 

But such steam is always white, (for a 
smoky fire is an abomination, not to be tole- 
rated by the crack men on these flyers), and 
so, besides not being pronounced enough for 
a good pictorial effect—more especially on a 
hot summer day like this, when the atmo- 
sphere is highly rarified—it is sure to come 
out far too dense on the negative compared 
with the dark green, red, and yellow (all bad 
photographic colours) of the engine; and, 
moreover, should the sun shine, it will be in- 
creasingly overexposed in comparison with 
the probably underexposed remainder of the 


. plate; most of its detail will be lost; and no 


amount of careful printing will produce the 
brilliant effect the eye saw. In other words, 
such a subject shows an unworkable contrast ; 


: and this contrast it becomes our object some- 
profusion as is never seen under ordinary . 


clouds assume a brownish tinge, and then ° 
become darker and darker, as the monster ' 


thunders along, adapting its movements t» 
the requirements of the camera. Meanwhile 
the pneumatic ball of the shutter is held in 
one hand, the cap kept in place till the last 
moment with the other, lest this outburst of 
belching smoke should dash sundry greasy 
«lrops and grits on the lens; and then just 
when the driving-wheel reaches the white 
mark, the cap is removed, shutter discharged, 


cap replaced; while both hands grip the . 


camera and hold tight, for fear the suction 
should remorselessly hurl 251. worth of kit 
into the vortex of whirling wheels. 

The last van safely passed, we can now 
venture to turn round and acknowledge the 
driver's outstretched arm of salutation, ob- 
serving how the steam is gradually becoming 
white again, and the engine once more settling 
down into her usual gait. Well done, 2001! 


Fig. 4. 


(Fig. 4). You deserve a print; Ict us hope it 
will be worth sending you! And now, while 
the smoke-laden atmosphere clears itself, 
and while waiting for the next train, let us 
answer the question, why that tremendous 
display of black smoke, and how was it 
produced ? 

When an express engine is running a long 


how to reduce. 

Accordingly, we put the camera, if possible, 
so that the sun shall be on the train's 
“ quarter ’’—t.e., rather behind the train, but 
not actually shining into the lens —in this way 
xetting the steam as much as may be in 
shadow; and then when we procced to de- 
velop the latent image, we try to flatten the 
contrast still further by the judicious use of 
carbonate of potash and a minimum of 

yO. 
uy Of course a sky-shutter, giving an increased 
exposure to the foreground, would be the 
right thing to use, if such an exposer, working 
at a very high rate, without jar, could be met 
with. But unfortunatcly those we have 
Hiandled do not fulfil these conditions; and, 
though we happen to be using just now a 
high-priced one, opening from and closing 
towards the centre, yet, if the tailboard of our 
camera did not project, we should certainly 
use an ordinary cheap drop-shutter, accele- 
rated by elastic bands, because, though theo- 
retically wrong, it is practically the best, 
because the quickest, for the purpose. Fail- 
ing, then, an ideal shutter, we have to depend 
largely on the driver's good nature. And 
when he saw us just now, what he did—to 
judge by the effect produced—was, to give 
the, lever another notch or two, thereby 
increasing the pressure on the pistons; while 
the fireman threw in some small dusty coal, 
poked the fire, and closed the firedoor. 
The increased draught at once drew up 
the smoke and steam, and “threw the 
fire’ well clear of the brass flange of the 
chimney ; and though all the rush and roar 
and palpitating commotion must needs be 
absent in any photograph, yet we are far more 
likely to obtain a general sketch of the ap- 
pearance, than would have been the case if 
the engine had been working expansively. 
In fact, it is to be predicted that if ever a 
really harmonious picture is produced of an 
express—giving due value to train and also 
to steam—it will be due to the smoke being 
driven by the wind in such a manner as to 
back up the driver's efforts, and while itself 
in shadow, to permit the train to be in relief. 
At least out of many dozens of negatives of 
these broad gauge trains taken at various 
times, at Yatton, Durston, Tiverton, Col- 
lumpton, etc.--one of which managed to 
secure @ medal in the early days of quick 
work—none has yet given satisfaction to the 
writer, neither has he seen any one else’s 
work that was more pleasing than his 
own. 

But the up “ Jubilee” is about due, and we 
must put in another dark slide. And when 


| 


she makes her appearance, there is a fine 
enough show of steam, though by the look of 
it the lever is “notched up;'’ only the sun, 
having gone round, is now shining full upon 
it and we can tell beforehand that, though 
the train will be good, the picture cannot be 
otherwise than spiritless. 

“ Always something!” we think, as we go 
down the line, leaving the camera in the 
packer’s shed by the footbridge, and pocket- 
ing the doorkey, on our way to the Mount 
Pleasant Inn for lunch.. A pleasant place it 
proves; well worth the climb if only for the 
view. 

An hour later return is made for the 2°40 
p.m. down express, which generally has a big 
engine on. ‘The train and steam will at all 
events be in shade this time, and even if the 
shaded side of the train is not desirable, it 
will come all in the way of practice. Pro- 
bably there will not be much smoke, for the 
fire will be getting low, and the driver will 
want to eke out his steam so as to last to 
Newton. But with the perversityof all things 
photographie a certain bobbing up and down 
in the region of the front wheels conveys the 
intelligence that a coup'ed engine is pulling 
it to-day—decidedly not worthy to be oper- 
ated on. 

Gradually the afternccn wears away, bring- 
ing us the up “ Zulu,” 3°30, which comes along 
at a crashing pace, doing all she knows, show- 
ing how a Bristol and Excter engine can travel 
when she chooses, and presenting a capital 
effect — good enough for anything. But, alas! 
when she has come and gone, the horrid 
thought strikes us, that for such terrific speed 
we allowed her to draw too near, and that in 
all probability the image will be blurred and 
indistinct, even beyond the latitude of that 
modern artistic school of photographers 
which prefers fuzziness to definition. For 
while, to make the perspective more impos- 
ing, the engine might safely be allowed to 
come to close quarters without any danger 
of blurring, through movement of the sub- 
ject dur:ng the very brief exposure, yet with 
these ponderous high-wheelers, when putting 
on a spurt, the vibration of the ground is so 
tremendous, especially if the subsoil be at all 
loose, that it is unadvisable to let them ap- 
proach much within 50 yards, owing to the 
likelihood of the camera being all in a 
quiver. 

Over to the other side once more, for the 
down Dutchman (4°30), trying a fresh posi- 
tion farther up the line, and endeavouring to 
bear in mind some few of the multitude of 
mistakes that have to be avoided. A capital 
place this, if it happened to be high-water— 
which of course it is not; there would then 
be an abundance of diffused light from the 
tide. True to time, the Dutchman appears 
round the wooded point of Starcross, thick- 
ening up the steam as she sees us; and 
this time, mindful of the grievous vibration, 
we resolve to be cautious, and expose when 
she is at a respectful distance, thereby secur- 
ing a very small image, which will certainly 
need, if it will bear, enlarging. The up mail, 
with the “ Swallow,” is also due; and by 
swinging round the camera, without un- 
shipping it, we shall just manage to catch it ; 
but, after the deed is done, it is but poor com- 
fort to reflect that, at all events, that would 
have been all right. if we only had had time 
to cross over and take it on the inside of the 
curve instead of the outside. 

Such is a fair sample of a day at this kind 
of work. There are, indeed, so many “ ifs 
and buts,” that the whole array of circum- 
stances needful for complete success cannot 
reasonably be expected to meet together, as 
to time and place, just on those one or two 
days in the summer when opportunity brings 
us in reach of these Great Western expresses. 
If we happened to be situated like the vener- 
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able and talented station-master of Silverton*® 
who reckons so many scientific pursuits 
among the studies occupying those spare 
moments when his duties do not compel him 
to be serving out tickets ; if we could keep a 


An account of his astro: 
ing his awn telesc 
si in one of the weekly 
tel his harmonium, 
fark slides, and all 


accomplisment= from such a small beginning as that 
of a pluugh-boy.—A. H. SL 


‘ camera always loaded on the platform, and 
fire a shot any day in the year, we could well 
afford to wait until the atmospheric conditions 

' were just the thing; and when, in winter, 

good luck should send us a fall of snow, we 

should be on the spot to utilise that reflected 

i light from the white ground which would so 

wonderfully light up a train, and be worth 

more than all the sunshine of summer. But 
though these facilities are not at our com- 
mand, at least we have the satisfaction of 
feeling that a day spent like this, taking the 
weather as it chances, and endeavouring to 


| 


make the best of it, is by no means time 
wasted. For it isa capital study in photo- 
graphic problems, if nothing else; and if we 
can so far tackle the Dutchman as to be fairly 
sure of producing a passable photograph — 
except when the weather is too bad for words,! 
—then when we turn to other instantaneous 
subjects, such as racing yachts rounding a 
committee boat, animals in motion, and ordi- 
nary street scenes, we shall, happily, find 
them infinitely easier, more satisfactory, and 
less exasperatingly impracticable. 
(THE END.) 


MODEL YACHTING IN 1890 AND 1891. 


Mo yachting is now so firmly established 

and widely extended that we feel sure 
if @ Model Yachtsman’s Almanac were pub- 
lished, it would have an encouraging sale. 


What is wanted is a small book costing two- | 


pence. or threepence, or even sixpence, but 
no: more, giving a full list of clubs and their 
secretaries and stations; illustrations, with 
diagrams, of the different modes of measure- 
ment; and a model set of rules and sailing 
regulations, with particulars of the different 
w in which matehes are managed. Almost 
every week model yachting queries reach 
us from dist: parts of the world. During 
tne last y several letters have come 
from the Australian Colonies, New Zealand, 
British Columbia, New Brunswick, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, Texas, Uruguay, Hungary, 
Turkey, Armenia, Malta, Germany, France, 
and even Ja, 
as the little annual we have sugzested would 
supply. For eight years now we have re- 
viewed the doings of the year, and in our 
reviews we have yiven the information asked 
for, but we cannot be saying the same things 
over and ovcr again in this paper, as to do 
so woukl be unfair to our constant readers, 
and hence the opening which some enter- 
prising individual may perhaps take odvan- 
tage of. All that we can do for Model 
Yachting we will, but we cannot, for instance, 
spare space for a full list of the clubs, when 
the clubs in this country alone number over 
fifty. 


“I do not want @ racer,” says one corre- , 


spondent from a place whose name we are 
unable to decipher, though it seems to be 
made up of an unusual number of j's and 
I's. “I want.a cruiser!” A cruiser! 
delightful! Let us hope that when he gets 
his eruiser, he will practise on a pond of his 
own ! 

It is evident, however, that he has failed 
to grasp the undoubted fact that the best 
cruiser is a second-hand racer. It is by the 
improvement of the racer that the improve- 
ment of the cruiser comes about. We have 
said many hard things concerning toyshop 
boats. Let any one look in the toyshops 
now, and compare the boys’ boats therein 
with the boys’ boats of a dozen years ago, 
before the ** boom” in model yachting. We 
do not. of course, mean the green things or 
the yellow ones —there must always be sur- 
vivals —but the larger boats that are sold as 
“warranted to sail.” The improvement, 
which is unmistakable, has been entirely 
brought about by pitting boat against boat, 
until the constantly beaten boat becomes a 
cruiser which the toyshop boat must beat. 
And now, having put ourselves right with 
our correspondents, made o suggestion in 
which there may. or more probably may not, 
be a fortune. and cleared the cruiser off the 
course, we will turn our attention to our 
particular business. 

One of the pleasantest experiences of the 


, asking for information such { 


How ! 


year was the increased recognition model 
yachting is receiving from those who have 
charge of our parks and pleasure grounds. 
We hear of ponds being made more cpen to 
the winds, of weeds and slime removed, of 
margins improved, and even—in the case 
of Wandsworth Common —of an island being 
cleared away, so as to make a course possible. 
Hut in all cases it is as well to note that this 
recognition has been gained by united action. 
The Councillor -- County or otherwise — 
knows nothing of the individual growler, but 
he must, in the nature of things, take note 
of associated petitioners. There is many a 
pond that would be improved if only a petition 
for its being done were presented in the proper 
manner; particularly as boat sailers have 
the advantage of being able to show that the 
pond which suits them best is the healthiest 
pond —not the picturesque pool “ o’er which 
miasma floats,” but the open lake that cools 
"and freshens the air and adds to the general 
well-being. 

Some years ago—it was in our Summer 
Number of 1886, which immediately ran out 
of print—we published the lines of several 
model winners, one of them with the tumble- 
home sides, concerning which there is now a 
| discussion ; some day we may publish more, 

for we siill think that the lines of tried and 

successful boats are of more value than mere 

designs. Designs are to be found in several 

books, and occasionally in one or two period- 
| iecals, but it is seldom that we get the record 
of the boats built from them. Last year model 
yachtsmen had a competition in designs, the 
judge being Mr. Dixon Kemp, who is one 
of the greatest living authorities on yacht 
architecture. Such of our readers who are 
thinking of building their own boat could 
not do better than look at the two prize 
drawings which were issued with the Model 
Yachtsman for last April, Mr. Kemp's 
remarks on them having appeared in the 
preceding month. But they would, we are 
sure, be much more interested to know if any 
boats built exactly after those designs had 
had a creditable career. Exactly, be it noted, 
not “nearly,” for in the exactly lies the pith 
of the problem. It is easy enough to design, 
but what is wanted is a design which will 
carry the luck with it. 
truth was forcibly brought home to 
rborouzh Club in their match with 
the Albert at the Chalk Lane Pond, Hull, 
last September, when the Hull men carried 
all before them. At the first match in May, 
Scarborough won on their own water with 
their tens, but lost with their twenties. At 
Hull, with neither tens nor twenties did the 
northern club have a chance. The Alberts 
did tho-oughly we'l during the year; and in 
Thistle, Spider, and Freda among the ten- 
tonners, and Irex, Neptune, and Rose among 
the twenty-tonners, have evidently a good 
half-dozen. 

Bradford had a busy season on their 


capital course at Frizinghall, but did not 
show to much advantage in the inter-club 
match at Hull on Whit Monday; in fact, 
Inglemire Lan2 proved a puzzler to them. 
The year was a notable one for the Clapham 
Club. By the introduction of Tuesday 
sailings they added to their match list; they 
went far afield for a race to Southsea; an 
by taking possession of their new club room 
they established themselves for the first 
time on the banks of their pond. At South- 
sea they did what should always be done; 
they timed their boats; and it is interesting 
to note that their winning six-tonner, the 
Sorais, travelled her two hundred yards in 
3} minutes. This was the third year of 
their sail area measurement, which has 
brought about so marked an improvement in 
the speed and handiness of all their three 
classes, nines, sixes, and threes. The other 
club at Clapham, the Corinthians, was as 
vigorous as usual, and had a long batch of 
matches with their much larger boats. The 
great discovery of their scason — that a fifteen- 
tonner could beat a ten—was, however, known 
before. 

Dundce has arranged matches this year 
for fives, tens, fifteens, twenties, twenty-fives, 
and thirties, so that the strength of the fleet, 
and its varied nature, are sufticiently obvious. 
In this club the prizes—cups and medals — 
are given to the owners and not the boats, 
on the ground apparently that a man’s name 
is more interesting than a boat’s. We doubt 
it; but if so, surely the builder’s name 
should be given as well as the owner's? If 
both were given, the report could be made 
much longer, and that seems to be an impor- 
tant consideration with not a few secretarics. 
Edgbaston had some good sailing on their 
reservoir, but evidently model yachting has 
not yet caught the fancy of the Birmingham 
lads. What a pity it is that Mr. Chamber- 
lain cannot be got to take an iuterest in it ? 

The Exe has also a longer course than 
usual, that at Turf, in which the boats start 
from the north end of the Basin to a mark- 
beat four hundred yards up the canal, and 
[two rounds. This year a challenge cup 
is to be given, open to the world, in order 
that model yachtsmen generally may make 
themselves acquainted with this really fine 
piece of water. 

Gateshead is another very flourishing club, 
financially and otherwise. In August, Gates- 
head, Jarrow and Hebburn, and South Shields 
journeyed to Hexham to sail for a silver cup 
on a neutral course. Gateshead won, the 
winner being the I’alcon, which had also won 
the Dance cup. The Falcon is evidently a 
good boat; her designer was Mr. Phelps, of 
Dublin University, who was the originator of 
the designs competition we have already 
Noticed. Guernsey, after some correspon- 
dence with C.apham, went in for sail area last 
year, and with their new boats were busy on 
their excellent pond, which it will be remem- 
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bered was specially made for them by the 
powers that be. 

The event of the Kingston scason was the 
winning of the East Coast Challenge Shield. 
There were seven clubs in the competition ; 
Boston, Bradford, Kingston, and Leeds with 
six boats each, the Albert and Scarborough 
with four boats each, and East Hull with 
two—thirty-six boats in all, sailing off the 
match in heats, the winner being Flying 
Cloud, which just managed to head the 
Albert Spider a few feet from home. Later 
on, Kingston won the Yorkshire Challenge 
Shield with Susie, the match being sailed on 
the Bradford water at Frizinghall. These 
triumphs, with visits to Londesborough Park 
and Bridlington Quay, and the usual full 
programme, made 1890 a year to be remem- 
bered among the Hull folk. Liverpool and 
Southport had also an inter-club contest for 
their challengecup. The Hull and Bradford 
matches were for tens, the Southport 
matches were for twenties, and the Liver- 
pool boat Advance won the cup on both 
occasions. 

The London flourishes like the proverbial 
bay tree. It is now anxious to spread itself 
into the neighbouring club’s boathouse, so as 
to give more room in “the cabin,” which has 
become a social centre fox model yachtsmen. 
The London boats have a reputation for 
finish and completeness—and cost—excelled 
by none; and a visit to the Round Pond on 
a Thursday, and the boathouse, if possible, 
will open the eyes of those accustomed only 
to the somewhat rough craft of the north 
and east. 

Lowestoft is another of those clubs proud 


iL 


cr the days of Harold Fairhair, the lordship 

of Surnadall was held by Thorkel Gold- 
helm, who had three sons, Ari, Gisli, and 
Thorbjorn; and over the Fjardarfolk ruled 
Isi, whose daughter Ingibjorga was the fairest 
of women. In course of time Ari married 
Ingibjorga, and she brought with her to Surna- 
dall as part of her dower a thrall named Kol, 
man of high degree who had been taken 
captive in war. 

Ari lived on a rich farm up in the dale, 
and thither came a roving bully, Bjorn 
the Black, skilled in magic and bewitched so 
that no steel, it was said, could cut his skin. 
It was eventide when Bjorn arrived, and at 
once he told the master of the house that he 
had come to treat Ingibjorga as he had treated 
many more, and have her at his beck and 
call. At this frank statement of his inten- 
tions Ari answered him that he had mistaken 
his man. 

“Then,” said Bjorn, “I challenge thee to 
battle three days from this on the island, and 
we will try whose Ingibjorga shall be. And 
he who wins the day shall take all the other’s 
goods. I will neither ransom myself with 
money, nor will I suffer another to ransom 
himself. One shall conquer and the other 

And Ari and Bjorn met on the island; 
and it was Bjorn that conquered, and Ari 
that died. 

Then Bjorn would have gone to Ari’s 
house, but Gisli the second brother stood in 
the way. 

“Tt will soon be all over with me and 
mine,’’ said Gisli, “if this ruffian is allowed 


in the possession of a special pond which 
has done much for the club’s prosperity. 
Manchester, though regretting the railway 
bridge that has come to blanket one end of 
their pond, finished their regular season in 
a roaring gale, through which only two boats 
came safely. Steamer racing, which was 
once the pride of Levenshulme, was under a 
cloud in 1890, owing to the robbery of the 
steamer and engines from the boathouse in 
the September of the year before, the perpe- 
trators of which were afterwards discovered. 
The Medway seems to have a course with 
many hazards. We hear of boats ramming 
barges, of another being horse-de-combat |\— 
this was not the Invicta—owing to another 
river casualty, and of other interludes far 


! more exciting than the miserable fouls which 


pond-sailers meet with. On the great day of 
the year in September when the Medway 
met the Serpentine, the damages appear to 
have been rather fewer than usual, and the 
beamy 30-tonner Buttercup saved the local 
pride by passing the post a full minute in 
advance ot the visiting 15-tonner Lizzie. 
Another curious course in these parts—but 
of a different kind—is that at Sheerness, 
which is thought a good deal of by the lads 
of Sheppey who have not as yet yone very 
far from home. In both cases, it is true, the 
course is the best that can be had in the 
neighbourhood, but in neither case is it 
“the best in England.” 

The Serpentine members have always o 
good account to give of themselves. Although 
they did not beat the Medway craft—and 
they had another try later on, Lorna against 
Buttercup, boat to boat—they had plenty of 


GISLI THE OUTLAW. 


(See Coloured Frontispiece to Monthly Part.) 


PART I. 


to trample us under foot. But it shall never 
be! I challenge thee to battle to-morrow 
morning. I would rather die on the island 
than bear this disgrace!” 

“Good!” said Bjorn. “Thou and thy 
kindred shall fall one after the other if ye 
dare to fight with me.” 

And Gisli went to see Ingibjorga. 

“I was not so very fondof Ari,” said she, 
“that I would not rather have had thee. 
There is a man who might help thee.” 

“Who is that ?”” said Gisli. 

“Kol, my foster father. He has a sword 
that is better than most, though he seems to 
set little store by it, for he calls it his chop- 
per; but whoever wields that sword wins 
the day!” 

So Kol was sent for. 

“ My sword,”’ said he, “is no great treasure. 
But there are many things in the churl’s cot 
which are not in the king's grange!” 

“ Wilt thou lend me thy sword for my fight 
with Bjorn?” 

“Ah!” said Kol, “then there will happen 
what always happens with things that are 
treasures. Thou wilt never care to give it up. 
But I tell thee my sword will bite whatever 
it ‘strikes, be it iron, be it aught else ; nor 
can its edge be dulled by spells, for it was 
forged by the dwarfs and its name is Gray- 
steel. And now remember I shall take it ill 
if I do not get back my sword when I claim 
it.” 

To which answered Gisli: 

“°Twere most unfair were I not to give back 
thy sword after I have used it in my need.” 

And Kol gave Gisli Graysteel. 

Figure, then, the smal} low island in the 
early morning light; Gisli and Bjorn face 


sport on their own water, and during the 
scason introduced a novelty in a couple of 
matches for 15-tonners twice round the lake, 
by which means they secured a course of 
! 4,000 yards. The advantages of this were 
not so much appreciated on the second 
occasion, when the row-boats had to follow 
; in half a gale of wind. It is doubtfal, in 
fact, if these long courses are desirable. In 
a full-sized yacht the crew can alter the 
helm or trim instantly if anything is wrong; 
| a model goes off with all mistakes irrevocable 
until she comes ashore. The longer the 
course, the longer that interval will be; and 
the result is the encouragement of seaman- 
ship at the start, and not during the race. 
The Serpentine is one of our oldest clubs; 
the Sunderland is one of our newest. It is 
| only two years old, and yet last year it had 
a fleet of 150, and a membership of 140. 
With that astonishing growth we cannot do 
better than close these notes. Many of the 
| clubs we have omitted would have been 
mentioned had space allowed : some of them 
| sprang up only in 1890, and were frozen off 
in the past hard winter. And here we may 
give our younger readers a caution. Of the 
making of clubs there is no end; but the 
club that originates in a split from another 
' club rarely succeeds, and does no good to the 
, sport. What is wanted is a new club in a 
| new locality, not to oppose, but to work with 
; those that exist. 
| __ We were going to say something about the 
M. Y. R. A.and measurement; but—well !— 
| perhaps we had better leave that till next 
year! 
| (THE END.) 


to face; behind Bjorn twelve Bearsarks like 
himself; behind Gisli twelve other men ; all 
busked for the battle, all eager to have this 
matter over; Bjorn, the hitherto invincible, 
Gisli the peaceable, with the terrible Gray- 
steel which always bit when it struck. Spae 
man to spae blade, which will win? 

“ Strike first!” said Gisli. 

“No man ever made that offer to me 
before,” said Bjorn; “indeed no man ever 
challenged me but thou!” 

“Strike!” said Gisli. 

And Bjorn struck, and hewed off from 
Gisli’s shield all that it smote from below 
the handle. 

Then Gisli struck in turn at Bjorn. The 
stroke cut off the tail of the shield and con- 
tinuing its sweep shore off Bjorn’s leg below 
the knee. As Ujorn fell, instantly Gisli 
struck another stroke and shore off his head. 
There was a short sharp fight between the 
followers; and somo of the Bearsarks were 
killed while the rest fled. Bjorn had fought 
his last battle—to the joy of all men. 

But Gisli did not give up Graysteel, and 
Kol did not ask for it. 

There came a day, however, when Gisli 
and Kol met in the sunshine; Gisli with 
Graysteel, Kol with an axe. 

“ Did the sword stand thee in good stead?” 
asked Kol. 

And Gisli was full of its praises. 

“Then now I should like it back!” 

“ Wilt thou sell it?” 

“No.” 

“I will give thee thy freedom and goods so 
that thou mayest fare whither thou wilt.” 

“T will not sell it.” 


“Then I will give thee thy freedom, and 
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land, and sheep, and cattle, and goods as 
much as thou needest.”” 

“I will not sell it a whit more for that.” 

Again Gisli increased his offers. 

“There is no use talking so!” said Kol, 
“T will not sell it whatsoever thou offerest. 
It comes as I feared when I said thou 
wouldest not give up the sword if thou 
knewest what virtue was in it.” 

“And I too,’ said Gisli, “see what will 
happen. Good will befall neither of us. I 
have not the heart to give up the sword, and 
it shall never come inte another man’s hand 
if I may have my will.” 

And then Kol swung his axe and Gisli 
brandished Graysteel. And Kol’s axe sank 
into Gisli’s brain, and Graysteel fell on Kol’s 
head and did not bite, but the skull was 
shattered, and the sword broke asunder. 
And Gisli died and so did Kol; 
was dying he said: 

“It had been better that I had got back 
my sword when I asked for it. And yet this 
is but the beginning of the misfortune that 
Graysteel will bring on thy kith and kin.” 

And that was the spaedom that withered 
the life of Gisli’s nephew, Gisli the Outlaw. 


II 


When Thorkel Goldhelm died, Thorbjorn 
his third son succeeded to all his wealth. 
He lived at Stock, in Surnadall, and married 
Isgerda, a woman of Fressey. He also had 
three sons—-Thorkel, a fair-haired giant lazy 
and a dandy ; Gisli, tall and swarthy, mild in 
temper, always at work, a man who could 
turn his hand to anything ; and Ari, of whom, 
as not concerning our story, we need say 
nothing. Thorkel had a daughter, too, 
Thordisa, a beauty with a good opinion of 
herself, and the cause of much trouble. 

When Hacon, Athelstane’s foster-child, was 
King of Norway, that is in 950, when Gisli 
the younger was about sixteen, one Kolbein, 
a young man of Surnadall, grew very fond of 
coming to Thorbjorn’s house and talking to 
Thordisa. And this set other people talking. 
Whereupon Thorbjorn told his sons to see 
about the matter, and Gisli taking the lead 
from the lazy Thorkel, promised to interfere. 
When Kolbein came again to Stock, Gisli 
spoke to him as he went away. 

“My father liketh not thy visits. Folks 
say thou beguilest my sister Thordisa, and 
that is not at all to my father’s mind. As 
for me I will do all I can, if thou dost as I 
wish, to bring happiness to thy house.” 

But Kolbein did not take the hint, and 
soon his visits became as frequent as ever. 
And the ofd man said to Gisli that his 
begging and praying had not done much. 

“Tis hard to learn when one is old that 
one has sons who have no more manly 
thoughts than women had in olden times, 
and ye two are quite unlike my brothers, 
Gisli and Ari.” 

“No one can say how a man will behave 
till he is tried,” said Gisli. 

And with that he went out. At the 
moment Therkel and Kolbein were going 
through the gateway, and Thordisa had 
turned back for the hall. Gisli, Thorkel, 
and Kolbein walked along together. 

Then Gisli spoke as to his wishes being 
disregarded, and Kolbein replied with indiffer- 
ence. And Gisli cautioned him. 

“One of two things must happen; either 
thou settest some store by my words, or, if 
thou dost not, then I will forsake all the 
friendship that has been between us.” 

“Thou must settle that as thou pleasest,” 
says Kolbein, “ but for all that I cannot find 
it in my heart to cease my visits.” 

And Gisli settled it. He drew his sword 
and smote at him; and that one stroke was 
more than enough for Kolbein. 


and as Kol , 
: @ while, Gisli and Vestein went a voyage 


Then Thordisa had another lover, one 
Skeggi, who was also not approved of ; and 
this led to a fight between Skeggi and Gisli 
in which Skeggi lost a leg, so that he had a 
wooden one ever afterwards. And one 
winter's night the wooden-legged hero burnt 
down Thorbjorn’s house, for which Gisli 
retaliated by burning down Skeggi’s, and 
then in a ship of Gisli’s building Thorbjorn 
and his family left Norway, and after a 
hundred days passage landed in Iceland, 
where, at Scebol in Hawkdale, Gisli built 
them a house. 

Soon Thorbjorn and Isgerda died, and the 
two brothers were married. Thorkel’s wife 
was Asgerda, the daughter of Thorbjorn 
Sealnip; Gisli's wife was Auda, the sister of 
Vestein. And Thordisa was married to 
Thorgrim, who had the priesthood and was a 
great stay to the brothers. Then, after 


together to Norway, as Thorgrim and 
Thorkel had done. And they were wrecked 
on the coast of Hordaland in a great fog and 
storm, but saved their men and goods. 
Then they bought a half share in a Danish 
ship and sailed to Viborg. Christianity had 
reached Denmark, and Gisli and his com- | 
panions were marked with the cross, as was 
the custom in those days with all who went 
on trading voyages, owing to Christians 
refusing to deal with those who were not so 
marked. And after this cross-marking or 
primsigning, Gisli left off all heathen sacri- 
fices. And at last Vestein and Gisli came 
home to Hawkdale. 

But Vestein had a partner who was then | 
away west in England who wished to cease 
partnership, so that Vestein must needs go | 
to arrange the business, and hereupon said | 
Gisli: 

“ Pledge me thy word never to leave Ice- 
land again, if thou comest safe back, unless 
I give thee leave.” 

Vestein agreed to this, and next morning 
early Gisli went to the smithy, and taking a 
silver coin he broke it in two and forged it 
with twenty teeth, ten on one half and ten 
on the other, so that they fitted together. 
And he gave one half to Vestein and kept 
the other himself. 

“We will only send these coins between 
us,” said Gisli, “if our life is at stake; and 
in truth my heart tells me we shall need to 
send them though we do not see each other 
face to face.” 

Then Vestein went to England and Gisli 
to Norway; and the day that Gisli returned 
into the Hawkdale river, Thorkel sailed into 
it after him. 


(To be continued.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


ANnIvERsARY OF GENERAL Gorpon’s DeaTH. 
January 26 was the sixth anniversary of the 
hero’s death, and a small crowd was pressing 
all day long round the statue of General 
Gordon in Trafalgar Square. The floral 
gifts, which were as beautiful and as numer- 
ous as ever, testify to the fact that the 
memory of the hero of Khartoum is fresh in | 
all parts of the country. There were flowers 
from Scotland, and humble little ivy wreaths 
from Ireland, and many other more showy 
tributes, round Mr. Thornycroft’s beautiful 
statue. One large wreath was labelled, “ From 
the Boys of the Gordon Home”; “ Three 
Friends from Jerusalem "’ sent another floral 
souvenir, and the warm sunlight played over 
a number of daintiest white spring flowers 
whose perfumes scented the air all round. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 264. 


By H. F. L. Meyer. 
Adapted from one by Jon. BERGER. 


White to play, and mate in three (3) moves. 


Birever'’s Hanpsccn. 


The seventh edition of this book, the 
greatest treatise on the game, is now ready, 
and contains 852 pages. The second edition 
appeared in 1852, and consisted of 494 pages. 
The fifth edition of 1874 contained xiv - 644 
pages, and was written by von der Lasa. It 
is now edited by E. Schallopp, assisted by 
Joh. Berger and others. The publishers are 
Veit & Co., of Leipzig. The games are re- 
corded thus :— 


MAYET. HANSTEIN, 
1, e2-e4 e7—e5 
2.Sg1-13 {7-15 
3. Sf3--e5: Dd8-t6 


which in the international notation is 1, 


Pe4,Pe5. 2,0f3,Pf£5. 3,0e5,LE6, 
and in English this: -- 
Wuitr. BLACK. 

1, P—K4 P—-K4 

2. Kt-K B3 P-KB4 
3. KtxP Q-B3 
4.P-Q4 P—Q3 

5. Kt-B4 PxP 

6. Kt—B 3 Kt—K 2 

7. P—-Q5 Q-Kts 

8. B—B4 B-B4 

9. P—-KR3 P-KR4 
10. Q—-Q4 P-R3 
11.P-QR4 Kt—Q 2 
12. Castles Kt-K B3 
13. Bx QP. PxB 
14, Ktx Q P (ch) K—-Q2 
15. Ktx Kt P Kt—Q B sq 
16. P--Q6 K—K sq 
17. Q—K 5 (ch) K-Q2 
18. B—Kt 5 (ch) PxB 

19. Qx Kt P (ch) K-K3 


20. Kt—Q 8 mate 
Some historical notes, and a game betwee. 
Bilguer and Lasa, will appear in our next 
chess column. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 
W. T. H.—Your solutions are carefully workel out. 
No. 256, by Grimshaw, appeared about twenty-five 
years ago with four more pieces. Notice Rt to 
in No, 258, You will like Nos, 261 nad 26: 
<0 34 of your look, which is somewhat awk. 
wardly constructed, appears in an improved form on 
the above diagram. It would have appeared as a 
joint composition, if you had ao agreed, as did Pierce, 
Hertzsprung, Blathy, and others. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


APRIL. 


I—In Poultry-Run, Pigeon-Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, Caviary, etc. 


By Gorpon SraB.es, M.D., B.N. 


Tne Pouttry-Rux.—If your feathered favourites 
were pot all scared to death during the long-continued 
frosts and snows of good old-fashioned January lust, 
sou will have chickens to look after ere nuw. As to 
the feeding of the fowl-run generally, I gave some good 
wiviee in “ Doings” for March. But chickens require 
spevial care. It may be seme comfort for you to know 
that although March chickens—pullet-chickens—are 
valuable, inasmuch as they begin to lay late in autumn, 
wwe hatched in April are not a long way behind 
1, and they are, a8 a rule, stronger birda, There is 
very often, as I have had occasion to remark before, 

muaiderable mismanagement in the rearing of chickens 
trom the shell, Remember that for the first twenty- 
tvar hours they require no food at all. Over-anxious 

“n-wives begin to cram them even before they are 
~ oroughly aware they are in the world. Well, if you 
uive them this twenty to twenty-four hours’ rest, they 
ul be bold and perky and eat as much food as is 
necessary to their development. The first food is newly 
Hedad egg and bread-crumb, Some boil the egg rather 
sit and mix it with stale bread-crumb in the propor. 
uot egg one part, bread two, The food is mixed 
1t@ @ crumbly consistency with fresh milk. I fear 
‘hat with most breals in the market we are thas 
creating our chicks to a small dose of alum, and [don't 
~v why we should not give fine oatmeal instead of 
vroal. I know this, that in Scotland chicks thrive 

‘lon oatmeal. Feed every twe houra, and after a 
week every three hours, A little shredded meat in the 
fowl will do well now, and Sprate’s food dragyled with 
uilk will be a change, and by-and-by bruised grains, 
te. 

Rat you may now coop the hen out on the fresh 

rrass, and the chicks will eat tlies and beetles and many: 
wher insects, ete. that will materially assist their 
trowth, 
A word about the honest Dorking who has at so 
veil and given you this vice brood. Before you feed 
chicks the first two or three times feed her. Let 
t have some of the chickens’ food, Remember she is 
veak and hungry. And don't forget thac she must 
save exercise for an hour or two every day, she must 
ot be kept oooped up all day long. That would 
need be erneL Moreover, the coop ought to be bigger 
han people generally make them. I've seen coups 80 
tall the poor hen had to he down or crouch nearly all 
wy. Hather than this, I would let the hen free with her 
hicks to range where she pleased and let the gurden 
aac its chance, 

‘if course you will continue to set heng, but some 
8 you may want to do so and unable to find a 
iroody hen. You may ace every week plenty adver- 
imal in the usual Stock papers, but if a clucking hen 
axa long way to come by train, it is just as likely as 
ot that she may have changed her mind before getting 
» your place, It is a better plan to havea range round 

ong your neighbours for the fowl you want, and 
ist as well to get two when you are about it. 

There is always the incubator to fall back upon, 

cre isa fortaue yet in store for some clever young 
slow who can incubate wholesale, as they have done 
1 Egypt aince the days of the Pharnwhs. They have 
© fine new-fangled * plant” there, but a place more 

ke a brick-kiln than anything elxe, A mau and a 
1y will manage to bring about 100,000 chicks a month 
rte 


Tue PIGKoN-LorT.—Read last month's “ Doings” 
«nt mating, ete. I trust that some of my readers 
ill be more successful this seaaon than they were last. 
ix really @ pity to mate old or weakly birla, All sorta 
troubles follow if you do, Let the puirs you continue 
mute be young, bold, and healthy, and see they have 
we best of grains to eat, not hard, dusty, old, maggot- 
ten stuff, but newer, fresher stuff. Variety does 
tod. Mind to fill the hoppers last thing at night, as 
@ pigeons will be up long before you, and they must 
t be permitted to become faint from hunger. 
tonce more I say, see to the cleanliness of your loft 
id everything in it. I have seen droppings left in 
its for three years running, and, although careless 
‘ople of this sort may veem to thrive for a time, I do 
‘t believe they ever breed a pure-blooded healthily 
nstituted bird, and by-and-by disease finds them 
t 2 going light, and canker, diurrheea, and all kinds 
troubles. Then they get sick of the fancy, and give 
up. I have been in other pigeonries, or the ante- 
»oas thereto, in which it really was a treat to take a 
air and have a sensible chat with the owner. 
You. must beware of damp and dust as well. Take 
“ay droppings every day, and see that there is plenty 
clean gravel about, aud be very particular as to the 
rity of the water. 
We still keep receiving letters from the thoughtless 
18 of boys, who say “I have recently bonght a pair 
pigeons” (or it may be other birds or beasts), “ please 
1 me bow I shall feed them.” Pray, boys, learn all 
ut the creatures you are to make pete of, and have 
2ry convenience ready for their home-coming. They 
anot talk and tell you what they ought to cat and 
pk. 


See now that there are no nasty draughts blowing 
through the loft, else your birds will suffer from colus, 
and tl may quite all mating arrange 
mente, 


Tug Aviany.—I hope that all is going on in this 
branch as wel) as could be expected. If you have 
sitting hens I trust they look bright-eyed and happy, 
and the cocks full of business, bold and perky. See 
you do not forget the egg and biscuit-crumb food 
daily, nor the fresh water changed every morning; 
take the glass or fountain down and rinse it well out 
before you pour in the soft filtered water. I am con- 
| vinced that illness oftentimes accrues through the 
birds drinking bad water or water that has been 
poured into a slime-polluted fountain, This slime that 
| Sticks to the sides of the glass, although it only looks 
at times a simple dimuness, may contain the spores of 
deadly disease. 

Are you giving clean sand now and then, and the 
cleanest of black and white scels? I do not suppose 
you forget the green food. It is most cooling and 
uppetising to the sitting hen. The cock’s eyes dance 
with joy when he sees it Yh ! look here, my dear,’ 
he says to lis little wife, “a nice supply of the greenest 
of green food. Now for u delicious salad to cheer you 
up.” 


Real back numbers for the plan of breeding. I 
alvocate in the ( 
or two to put th 
themselves, It 
that the cock can fest both lis youngsters his 
little * missus,” who ison afresh nest. Never mins a 
chance of having a look through a naturalist’s shop and 
taking wrinkles about breeding. 


You will have your hutches out of 
doors now. You are happy indeed’ if you have a little 
rabbit court, with bucks and does apart and the 
youngsters Very much by themselves, a place where 
Your peta can come out and romp in the glad sunshine 
and pick a bit of growing given stuff of their own 
choosing, Rabbits, you know 

really pay well i 
correct foud--pleuty of” ¥ 
abit court has on his shoulders a responsibility that 
he should never forget. But it really is a darling one 
if he only does well by his pets. 


Tue Caviany.--Re this fancy, I may only say read 
my recent article, and if there be anything I have 
omitted to say, pleuse remind me. 


Tar. Rapstrny. 


Tix Kexyet.-—You know by this time that dogs 
want good food, and enough of It, given regularly, aud 
that their beds ‘at night should be very dry and’ free 
from draughts, Feed very young puppies five times a 
day till they ure four months old, then four times, 


KItenky axp Flower GARDRN.—The main crops of 

stuff should be sown this month, Rake the 
1 very finely before you sow. Let the drills be 
varefuliy lined out and the seeds covered not more than 
two inches up, Annuals may be sawn now where they 
are to grow, If you have seeds of any kind up, weed 
them and even thin them as soon as they get their 
roughened leaves. Put down fresh gravel, but trim 
Vorders first, Stir up the old gravel, you kuow, aud 
put the new on top, then roll, 


-Your boxes will now be 
uilbs, but Bow canary creepers or 
| dwarf crimson tropeolum for trailing over the front or 
climbing. Later on plant blue lobelia, it will be 
in bloom by the time it is ready to put in the geru- 
niums, ete, 


Wixpow Garpk: 
a-bloom with spring 


II.—Entomology. 
By Rev. Taeovore Woop, F.£.8. 


Wrrn the opening days of April the entomologist 
may fuirly consider that the winter of his discontent is 
atanend, And, though easterly winds will no doubt 
soturtimes prevent him from collecting, he may look 
forward to a considerable amount of outdoor work in 
the course of the month, 

‘The sallows will now be In their prime, The male 
bushes are by far the more productive ; and you can 
always know these by the greater size and the deep 
golden yellow of the catkins. For the best method of 
working them, see our “ Doings” for last month. The 
March visitors, however, may very likely be reinforced 
by two day-tlyers, namely, the Light and the Dark 
Orange Underwings (Brephos nothaand B. parthenias), 
These have an awkward trick of circling round the 
tops of the bushes, quite out of reach of the net ; and 
you mnst therefore either wait patiently until they 
Youchsafe to come down, or lengthen your net-handie 
by fastening to it a long and strong rod. Both insects 
are fond of the sunshine ; und it is useless to look for 
them when the wind is in the east. 

By about the second week in April the sallows will 
lone their attractiveness, and the trcacle-pot may be 
employed for a few nights, in order to allure the later 
Twenioeamper (T. gracilis and T. opima). A number of 
hibernated Noctua will probably bear them company. 
The simplest sugaring mixture is merely « pound of 
“green” treacle into which have been thoroughly 
stirred a wine-glassful of beer and the same amount 
of coarse rum. De not odd the rum watil just before 
use, or the potency of its odour will be greatly 
weakened. Apply the mixture to rough-barked trees 
only, in long, narrow streaks, working it weil into the 


bark by means of a stout painter's brush; and do not 
postpone the operation nutil darkness has ect in. Sume 
Moths will visit the baits even before it is necessary to 
light the lantern. 

Of course you will have a large pocket filled with 
“nested” willow-chip boxes. You can purciinse these 
of any chemist or nataral history dealer for about 9d.a 
dozen neste. Only, don't be persuaded to buy tat ones. 
If you can obtain “shouldered” boxes, so much the 
better. They are a little more expensive than the 
others, bat will last three or four times as leng. Of 
course you will always keep the empty boxes in one 
pocket, and the full iu another ; and never put more 
than ove moth in a box. 

Look out on oak trunks for Cymatophora ridens, and 
on palings for Liston hirtaria. The handeome “ Em- 
peror” (Saturnia carpini) fies in the sunshine over 
heather, and the Kentish Glory (Endromis rersicolor ) 
among birch, But the latter fs exceedingly local. In 
a forward season, one or two of the “thorns” may be 
found upon gas-lamps at night. 

As soon as the herbage is sufficiently thick, the 
coleopteriet should bring his sweeping-net into play. 
This implement must be strong. The sweeping-nets 
usually sold by dealers are rubbish, and are sure to 
come to grief before very long. Get a blacksmith to 
make you a ring of } inch iron bar, welding (not 
voldering) it into a xocket some six inches in length, of 
the same internal diameter throughout, and with o 
serew-hole upon either side, but nof opposite to one 
another, Bind the ring with stout leather, with a 
projecting flap, and fo (he flap fasten a bag, not too 
deep, of strong, closely-woven canvas, Brown hollanit 
will do at a pinch, but soon wears out. Have the bay 
rounded at the corners. A good ash handle can be 
obtained for a few pence from any seller of garden 
tools, and you will then have a net far better and more 
serviccable than any which you can buy, And by half 
an hour's work with this in a productive locality on a 
favourable day, yon will obtain many more bectlés than 
you will cure to take bome and set. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(TurnTEENTH SERIES.) 


Modelling and Carving. 


In announcing this subject (vide p. 61), 
we wrote :— 


We offer THREE Prizes of Tico Guineas cach. 
the best Model in Clay or Plaster of the “Ui: 
Dominie” fened with our November part ; (2) the best 
Model in Wood of the same object ; aud (3) the best 
Bracket, either curved or modelled, suitable for holding 
the bust, This competition is open to all readers equally 
up to 24 years of age. 


for (1) 


In this competition the work was wholly 
contined to one section—modelling; and 
even in that but comparatively few took 
part. 

Our Award is as follows :— 

Prise Tuo Guineas, 
Gronce Hanoy GaLeratrit (aged 204), 68, Barry 
Road, Eust Dulwich, #.% 


CERTIFICATES. 


[The names appear in order of merit.) 


Jax ALPRED SWAN, Ravenswood, Albert Road, 
Handsworth, Birmingham. 

ARTHUR MULLS, 23, Jeffreys Street, Camden Town, 
James HALL, Ivanhoe Place, Stircheley Street, Kiug’s 
Norton, near Birminghau, 
Psncy Joux Hexay WILDMAY 

BE 
Tom 
near Ches 
Harvey E. Can, 51, Spooner Road, Broomhill, Shef- 
field. 
DANIEL BARWELL, 8, Freclands Road, Bromley, Kent. 


, 35, Camberwell Grove, 


John’s Road, Whittington Moor, 


We need only add that either the packing 
must have been at fault, or else the carriers 
treated the packages very badly, for in eveiy 
case, with one solitary exception, the models 
arrived more or less broken—mostly more 
—and some were all to pieces. 
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Correspondence, 


DyER—Go to the Patent Office Library in South- 
ampton Buildinzs, Chancery Lane. There are books 
on Dyeing, by Crookes, O'Neill and others, all tou 
ing on the branch in which you are interested 
there is a“ Textile Manufacturer's Journal,” which 
you could sec at the library, which devotes attention 
to the matter. 


B Greaeox.—In at the trades you mention you would 
find the fact of your not having served an apprentice. 
ship @ very great drawback in the large colunial 
towns. 
Speaking generally, the best trade would be that of a 
carpenter, and you would find it good practice to ¢ 
some such book as “ Every Man his Own Mechanic 
(price 7x 6d., published by Ward, Lock & Ov.), and 
make some of the things therein described. It is nov 
20 easy to get employnient as you seem to imagine, 
and you should have some money to stand by. It is 
often forgotten that the cost of the voyage is hy no 
means the only expense you will have. To lang in a 
colony without a few pounds in your pocket is to 
begin almost hopelessly. You hear of the successes; 
the failures are too numerous to be worth men- 
tioning. 


T. CAMERON.—We should say stay where you are. The 
highest wisdom of life is often said to be choosing the 
work you are specially fitted to do. You may be 
specially fitted to be a private secretary, but we 
doubt it, Sueh appointments are usually accepted 
by young university men with a view to an iutro- 
duction to something better. 


¥. 0, B.—The “Nautical Almanac " costa half-a-crown. 
It is now sold by Fyre & Spottiswoode, Hast 
Marling Street, Fetter Lane, He. Any bookseller 
can get it for you. 


ALDERT.—Ondinary collodion is solution of gun-cotton, 
Pat in a bottle 450 grains of gun-cotton, 25 ounces of 
ether and 7 vances of spirits of wine; shake them 
well together and leave them to settle for several 
day Keep the mixture well corked. As a boginner 
you would find it far better to buy your chemieals 
Teady made; atl be particular in calling things by 
their right names. 


Prans Broocn.—Mother-of-pearl articles are polished 
with powdered pumice stone and water, and then 
rubl with putty powder and water. The putty 
powder treatment would probably be sufficient. 


EW. D.—If the sci is to come out again. oil it before 
You putitin. If it iw to be o fixture, put some glue 
inthe hole before yeu drive in the screw; if you 
have no glue, put a little powdered rosin in the hole 
and warm the screw before you drive In hard 
wood you do not want anvthing of this sort, but for 
soft wood and hard work some such treatment is 
advisable. 


Rovent & Co.—The articles on making a model steam 
engine are out of print in the numbers and parts. bat 
they have been reprinted in our * Indoor Games.” 


A. Bunttxa.—Apply at the Marine Society's Office in 
Gracechurch Street ; if it is a case of poverty go to 
Dr. Barnardo in Stepney Causeway. 


Eprvnrron.—The “ paper” cuffs are probably * cclm- 
Jold or" xylenite.” ‘They are sold at the tudiarubber 
Ops. 


. 


A. Loxe (U.S. A.).—1. To make elear varnish for 
drawings and prints that have first been sizel, and 
for oil paintings that are hard and dry, dissolve 
6 ounces of shellac in a quart of spirits of wine and 
boil it for a few minutes with 10 ounces of well burnt, 
and recently heated animal charcoal. For a less 
quantity use the same proportions, but be careful 
what ou are about, as the operation is dangerous 
and should be performed out of doors, Pilter a small 
portion of the selution, and if {tis not colourless add 
a little nore charcoal.’ When al! the colour is gone, 
press the liquor through o picce of silk and filter it 
through blotting paper. The varnish dries in a few 
minutes and will neither ehill nor bloom ; but, as we 
guid before, be curcful, and if you can, buy it ready 
made, Though how you are going to flud it on a 
‘Texas ranclie we do not know, 2. For a ood general 
book on Natural History there are not many better 
than Cassell's; but there must be some Amerieun 
publications more suited for your district. 


A. Wi, F.—In a Bunsen’s battery strong nitric acid is 
put inte the carbon cell and acidulated water into 
the zine cell. The fumes are poisonous, and the 
battery, when at work, should be jlacod in a 
draught 


Pater THE WHALER—The compass neodle points 
north and south because the carth itself is a great 
maznet ; but why the earth is a magnet we cannot 
tell you, as there are several theories, none of which is 
generally avcepta, 


F. G. J. D.—We had ao series of articles on building, 
sparring, and eanvassing model yachts in Nos. 73, 77, 
om X1 in our second volwne. “In our third volume 
we had “ Practical Hints on Model Yacht Sailing” in 
No, 116. In_our fourth volume we bad “ Yacht, 
Canoe, and Boat Building,” from Nos. 183 to 1% 
inelusive ; and articles on the general principl 
of designing, by Sir Nathanicl Barnaby, late Chicf 
Constructor of the Navy, in Nos, 192, 193, 194. In 
our fifth volume we bad “ Model Yachting,” by Mr. 

Liddle, with a colaured plate of * Cruising on 
the Round Pond." In the sixth volume we had 
“Model Yacht Clubs, and how to manage them,” and. 
in that began the series of reviews of the model yacht- 
ing year which has been continued in every ‘snbse- 
quent volume. Inthe Summer Number for 18k6 we 
had an article on building, iNustrated with working 
diagrams of well-known prize-winners Since then 
we have had much correspondence on the matter. 


W. H. T.—Took at the advertisements in the “En- 
gincer.” “Engineering,” or some such paper, You 
can st them in the reading-room at the free library. 


J. Mantix.—The “Bishop and the Caterpillar” was 
first published in the Boy's Owx Parer, Summer 
Number, Iss. We intend reprinting the verses. 

GamMa (Stirlingshire).—Yon can get the information 
ax to the Indian Civil Service and Forest Service in 
the latest edition of Casscli's “Guide to the Civil 
Services": but before taking any steps it would be 
Wise to write direct to the Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, for the latest regulations. 


W. Joxes.—The full pay of a midshipman on active 
Servier in the navy ix is. Sd. a day, and out of this he 
has to pay certain sums for recelving instruction, 


etc., besides finding himself in uniform, ete. 


A BRrEDER—There is no special book on Peafonls, 
but there are chapters about them in the higher 
priced Poultry Books, such as Wright's. 


IxquinER.—Put a layer of soap in a saucepan, then & 
layer of single leaves, then a thin layer of soon #F 
an cighth of an inch thick, and so build ups hice 
sandwich of soap and leaves. Then fill in with water 
and simmer for some hours, adding water to make 
up the waste. Then clear out the leaves, ekeletonise 
them, put them in chloride of lime to bleach, and 
dry them. If the pulp of the leaf doas not come 
away readily it is because you have not boiled it ong 
enough. 


CoLosiaL Proresstoxa (Sam).--Write to the Chi 
k, Emigrants’ Information Office, 31 Broadus. 
Westminster, s.w., and enclose threepence for tle 
“ Professional Handbook.” It gives all the neresary 
qualitications in the Colonies for barristers, soliciters 
chemists, civil engineers, civil servants, denti-s 
doctors, mountel riflemen, police, railway serranis 
surseyors, teachers, ete, ‘The onlinary handtots 
costing a penny for each colony, give a food ded <f 
information on other mattera. You must nuwe tle 
colony for which the information is required. 


KETTERING.—The Great Western Railway is the longest 
in this country ; it is 2,477 miles long. The Milford 
Haven Railway is the shortest ; it is one mile long. 


Nexquam.—1, The Old Pretender was born on Jane 1%, 
1688, The Young Pretender was born on Noved- 
ber 30, 1720; he had a brother, Cardinal York, who 
was born five years afterwards, and died in 184. 
2. Queen Anne was born at Twickenham: she we 
one of eight children, her mother being Anne Hye 


Arnsy.—The most recent is always the most wonderful, 
William Pitt had a public funeral at which the crowd 
‘Was Very great in proportion to the population. 


H. J. Moxon.—There arc several chapters on the Magic 
Lantern in our “Indoor Games,” a new alition of 
which is just ready. 

J. Srnmy.—Surely the most natural course fue ay 
‘at Southsea would be to enquire at Vortsmoutb 
Dockyard. 

PR AND INK.—Get a lithographic pen, eithd Gitkit’s 
or Mitchell's. That is one of the most finely polutet 
pens in the market, 


Eventixe (M. P.).—1. You should not generalix * 
hastily. ©All hotels which are temperance ure ™ 
called Waverley.” only a very few of them. Tle 
was one Waveriey Hotel, and it was so succasful th 
the proprictor started another and another, an‘! th 
other men thought ita pity he should hav 
good name to himself and so copied him, aud 
the few dozen Waverleys out of the hundred ; 
temperance hotels. 2."As to the origin of the uate 
did you never hear of Sir Walter Scott ? or #! 
mean that you are unaware that he took the 14 
from Waverley Abbey, near Farnham, whew A1csh 
were printed a few years before * Waverly ~ ++ 
written ? 

Mason.—1, No. 2 All our extra numbers are ont! 
print. They invariably run out both at Christ6 
and Midsummer—and if you do not. get them the. 
you must perforce do without them. 
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THE COCK HOUSE AT FELLSGARTH. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By Tatsot Bares REeEp, 


Author of “My Friend Smith,” “ Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,” “ Adventures 
of a Three-Guinea Watch,” etc. 
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CHAPTER XIII.—CORDER TO THE FRONT. 


HE morning of the return match with 

Rendlesham was damp and muggy, 

and so assorted well with the spirits of 
Fellsgarch generally. 

The juniors of course were cheerful— 
everything came in the day's work for 
them—but among the seniors on either 
side gloom prevailed. Even Ranger, the 
light-hearted, was snappish, as his fag 
discovered; and Denton, the amiable, 
hoped he would not, for his temper’s 
sake, meet too many Moderns between 
morning and evening. The captain, 
though he kept up his usual show of 
serenity, was evidently worried. But he 
had no notion of giving in. No! If the 
school was to be thrashed, let them take 
their thrashing like men, and not whine 
about like the “other boys.” 

“ After all,” said he to Ranger, “we 
may not get glory, but we needn't lose it. 
Only, for honour’s sake, let us keep our 
rows to ourselves, and not talk about them 
out of doors.” 

“Right you are!’ said his friend. “I 
wish I had your temper. The cads! 
And after the way you've treated them, 
too. Why, some of us thought you went 
out of your way to favour them." 

The captain grunted, and began to 
throw his flannels into his bag. 

“What about Rollitt?”” he asked. 

“No go. He's gone off for a day’s 
fishing.” 

The captain whistled dismelly. 
we must play a man short. There's no 
one else worth putting in. It’s like 
marching to one’s execution,” he said; 
“T wish it was all over. But it’s only 
just beginning.” 

The Moderns were gloomy too. They 
had taken their course, and they must 
stand by it now, When they came to 
reflect, it was not a particularly glorious 
one, nor did it seem to promis? much by 
way of compensation. They were done out 
of football for the rest of the term; they 
wero reduced to a faction in Fellsgarth, 
and what was worse, they were secretly 
doubtful whether they were quite as 
much in the right as they tried to per- 
suade themselves. 

They had taken their course, however, 
and must go on. 

“I suppose none of our side will go on 
the omnibus,” said Brinkman. 

“Why not?” said Clapperton. “It 
will do them good to have spectators. I 
shall go; not that I care about it, but just 
to assert my rights.” 

“ Hurrah for self-sacrifice! "’ said Fuller- 
ton. ‘If your principles will allow you 
to take chicken and tongue sandwiches 
with you, I'll go too.” 

“Its ten to one they'll try to prevent 
our going,” said Dangle; “I hope they'll 
try.” 

‘When the two coaches drove up to 
carry the fifteen and the prefects and 
other privileged boys to the scene of con- 
flict, a good deaWof surprise was evinced 
at the appearance of Clapperton, Brink- 
man, Dangle, and Fullerton, in ordinary 
costume, and without bags, ready to 
accompany the party. 

Contrary to their expectations and 
hopes. no protest was made, and as far as 
tke Classic seniors were concerned, no 
notice was vouchsafed them. This was 
annoying, particularly as the juniors 


“Then 


present took care to call attention to their 
presence. 

“Look at ’em,” cried Wally; “don't 
they look clever ?"" 

“Kicked out of the team—serve ’em 
right,” shouted Ashby. 

“Who's kicked out?" retorted the 
Modern fags. “It would take better 
chaps than you to kick them out.” 

“Don’t you wish you could get ’em to 
play ? They know better,” retorted Percy 
and Co. 

Amid such embarrassing comments, the 
four Modern heroes mounted to their 
places. 

The cheers of their adherents hardly 
made up for the chilly welcome of their 
travelling companions. Yorke, seeing 
Clapperton looking for a place, politely 
moved up to make room, and then turned 
his back and talked to Ranger. The other 
three were similarly cut off, Dangle find- 
ing himself in between Fisher 1 and 
Denton, who talked across him. Brink- 
man, on another coach, was tucked in 
among some rowdy Classic middle boys 
who were discussing the “strike” very 
vigorously among themselves. As for 
Fullerton, he was lucky enough to get 
the seat beside the driver, where, at any 
rate, he could count on one sympathetic 
soul into whose ears to pour his occa- 
sional words of wisdom. 

Just as the first coach was starting, a 
shout was heard from across the Green, 
and Corder, the Modern boy whose services 
were declined on the previous occasion, 
equipped in an ulster and with his bag 
in his hand, appeared signalling for the’ 
cortége to wait. 

“ Well! what is it ?”” demanded Dangle. 

“Is Yorke there? Yorke, can I play 
to-day?” 

“No, you can’t,” said Dangle in a 
menacing undertone. “None of us are 
playing ; you know that.” 

“T don’t see why I mayn’t play if I 
have the chance,” said Corder. “ I awfully 
want to play in the fifteen.” 

“ We're aman short,” said Yorke. “ You 
can play, Corder.” 

“If you dare to come and play,” said 
Dangle, still in a whisper, “ you'll find it 
so precious hot for yourself afterwards 
that you'll be sorry for it.” 

“Yorke says I may play,” persisted 
Corder; “I don’t see why I shouldn't.” 

“Cad! traitor! blackleg!" yelled Percy 
and Co., as they saw their man mount the 
ecach. 

“ Ha, ha! got one man among you who 
isn’t a coward and a sneak, and—and 
a howling kid! " retorted Wally. “Gee 
up!’’ Whereai the whips cracked and the 
happy party drove off. 

Corder was one of those cbtuse youths 
who can never take in more than one idea 
atatime. His present idea was football. 
He had come up this term with a consum- 
ing ambition to get into the fifteen, and 
had played hard and desperately to secure 
his end. Last week, when Brinkman was 
obliged to retire, he thought his chance 
was come, and great was his mortification 
when he found that his nomination was 
not accepted by the captain. Still he 
didn’t despair. When he saw the vacancies 
caused in the team by the defection of the 
Moderns, his hopes rose again: but once 
more they were dashed by the captain’s 
announcement of a fifteen made up wholly 


of Classics. 


To-day he had not had the heart to 
come out and see the coaches start, and 
was moping in his own room, when 
some one bronght in word that Rollitt 
was not going to play after all, and that 
the team was setting out a man short. 

Whereupon Corder dashed into his 
ulster, flung his flannels into his bag, and 
tore out of his house just in time to secure 
for himself the long-coveted honour, and 
find himself in the glorious position of 
“ playing for the School.” 

How was such a fellow likely to trouble 
his head about strikes, and protests, and 
organised desertion ? 

Fortunately for the comfort of his 
journey he had to pack himself away on 
the floor between the feet of Ridgway and 
another of the team, who, if they kicked 
him at all, only did it by accident or by 
way of encouragement, and not as Dangle 
or Brinkman might have done, in spite. 

The rain was coming down pretty 
steadily by the time the party got to their 
destination, and the gloom on the brows 
of the four Modern prefects deepened as 
they looked up and speculated on the 
delights of standing for an hour on the wet 
grass, watching their rivals play. 

“Dangle,” said Clapperton, *‘ we must 
stop that cad Corder's playing at all 
cost. It will upset everything. Come 
and talk to him.” 

But Corder, perhaps with an inkling of 
what was in store for him, had entrenched 
himself behind a number of other players, 
and in close proximity to Ranger, who 
had evidently told himself off to see that 
the last recruit of the fifteen was not 
tampered with. 

The signals of the two seniors were 
studiously not observed, and when Dangle, 
getting desperate, said: 

“Corder, half a minute; Clapperton 
wants you,” Ranger interposed with : 

“Come on, you fellows, it’s time we 
got into our flannels,” andeffectually check- 
mated the manceuvre. 

“Tf he doesn’t get paid out for this.” 
growled Clapperton, “I’m precious mis- 
taken.” 

“Yes; and the other fellows must see 
that he is. If this sort of thing spreads, we 
may as well cave in at once.” 

The Rendlesham fellows hovered about 
under shelter till the last mcment, grum- 
bling at the weather, the grass, and the 
clock. At length the Fellsgarth boys put 
in an appearance; sides were solemnly 
tossed for, and the order to “ spread out” 
was given. 

“ Hullo!” said one of the Rendlesham 
men as he passed Clapperton and Dangle, 
“why aren't you playing? Afraid of the 
cold?” 

“No, we scratched because. ey 

“Have you got that big man down who 
was so hot in the scrimmages? I forget 
his name. He's not one of the delicate 
ones, I fancy.” 

“No more are we; we're not playing 
because——” 

“Hullo! they’re waiting,” said the 
player, and went off, leaving the explana- 
tion still unfinished. 

One of the last to run out was Corder. 

“You young cad,” growled Clapperton 
as he passed ; “ take my advice and don‘: 
play, unless——” - 

“Come on, Corder—waiting,”” shouted 
Yorke. 

Corder obeyed like lightning. 
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The match began ‘disastrously for 
Fellsgarth. Within five minutes of the 
kick off, a run up by one of the Rendlesham 
quarter-backs carried the ball right into 
the School lines, and a touch down 


resulted. On a fine day like last Saturday | 
a goal would have been certain, but on ; 


the wet grass the try did not come off. But 
five minutes later, a drop kick from the 
middle of the field by the Rendlesham 
captain secured a magnificent goal for the 
home tearn. 

Clapperton sneered. 

“ What I expected,” said he. “They'll 
be lucky if they don’t lose a dozen.” 


Yorke, on the contrary, was cheering ; 


up. Bad as these opening ten minutes 
had been, he fancied his team was not 
going to do so badly after all. The new 
players were working like mad in the 
crimmage. Ranger was as quick on his 
feet in the wet as in the dry; and Corder 
at half-back had been surprisingly steady. 

Before kicking off again he made one 
or two changes. He moved Ridgway, 
who was a heavy weight, up into the 
forwards. Corder, greatly to his delight, 
was entrusted with the goal, and Fisher 1 
moved up to half-back. ‘he forwards 
were ordered on no aczount to break loose, 
but if necessary keep the ball among 
thei till time was called. 

Then, with his well-known “On you 
30!” he kicked off. 


The ball was almost immediately locked ! 


ip in a tight, fierce scrimmage. The 
nuys took the captain's advice with a 
ngeance, and held the ball among their 
eet doggedly, neither letting it through 
on their side, nor forcing it out on the side 
of the enemy. 

At length, however, it could be seen 
iltering out sideways, just where the 
‘aptain was hovering outside the scrim- 
nae. 

* Let it come!"’ he whispered. “ Look 
mt. Ranger!” 

Next moment the ball was under his 
rm, and before any one realised that the 
crimmage was up, he was off with it 
nd among the enemy's half-backs. 
alf-backs knew Yorke of old, and closed 


pon him before he could double or get | 


vund them. 

« Pass!” shouted Ranger. 

It was beautifully done, while Yorke 
‘as falling and Ranger brushing past. 
he enemy’s half-backs were not in it 
ith the fleet Fellsgarth runner, nor was 
1eir back; and to their own utter amaze- 
ent, three mimutes later the School 
laced to their credit an easy goal. 
Then did Clapperton and Dangle and 
rinkman_ gnash their teeth till they 
‘hed, and Fullerton standing near had 
is gibe. 

“It was worth coming here in the rain 
see that, wasn't it?” 

The match was not yet over. The 
endlesham men, startled into attention 
> this unexpected rebuff, took care that 
ich a misadventure should not happen 
‘ain, and making all the use they could 
their superior weight, bore down the 
rimmages and forced the ball into the 
en. Once they carried it through with 
splendid rush, and their captain picking 
up under the very feet of the boys, ran 
forward a few yards, and lifted it with 
reat drop kick right behind the lines. 
Now was Corder's chance. He had 
ed all the term for this moment. If 


‘ himself up and rubbed the mud out of his | 


The | 


he was taken back to Fellsgarth on a 
shutter he would not care, so long as he 
did himself credit now. 

He had a clear field to start with, and 
was well out of touch before the advance 
guard of the enemy bore down on him. 
Then it was a sight to see him wriggle 
and dodge, and twist and turn in and 
out among them, threading them like a 
needle through a string of beads, and 
slipping through their hands like an eel. 

“Well played indeed, Corder!” cried 
Yorke. 

Oh, what music was in the sound! 
What would he not dare now! 

On he went, now diving under an arm, 
now staggering round a leg; now down 
and up again, now jumping like a 
kangaroo against an opponent. The 
very sight of his evclutions seemed to 
demoralise the Rendlesham men. They 
floundered and slid on the slippery grass, 
and made wild grabs without ever reach- 
ing him. It was really too ridiculous to 
be eluded by a raw hand like this—and 
yet he eluded them. 

Halfway down the field he ran with a 
roar of applause at his back, and only a 
handful of the enemy left ahead. How 
splendid if he could only pass them, and 
make his record with a run from one goal 
to the other! 

Alas! a swoop from behind greeted the 
proud thought; two hands clawed at his 
shoulders, and from his shoulders slipped 
to his waist, and from his waist slid down 
to his ankles, where for a moment they 
held, and sent the runner tripping over 


on his nose in the mud, with the ball | 


spinning away a yard ahead. 

It was all up. No! Fisher was on the 
spot, and at Fisher's heels Ridgway. 
The Rendlesham backs flung themselves 


in the way, but only to divert, not to , 


stop their career. When Corder picked 
eyes, the first thing he saw was Ridgway 
sitting behind the enemy’s line with the 
ball comfortably resting on his knee! It 
was another touch down for the school— 
perhaps a goal. 

Alas! on that ground the long side-kick 
was too much even for Yorke. 
wide, and Reondlesham breathed again. 

But the long and short of it was that 
the match was a tie; a goal and a try to 
each side; and that to Corder belonged 
the credit of a big hand in the lesser point. 

“ Awfully well run, Corder,’ said the 
captain, as, time having been called, the 
two walked off the field together. “ You 
must play for us again.” 

After that, who should say life was not 
worth living ? 

The very weather seemed to change for 
Corder. The sun came out, flowers 
sprang up at his fect, birds started sing- 
ing in the trees overhead. What a letter 
he would have to write home to-morrow ! 
The captain’s pat on the back sent a glow 
all through him. Who wouldn’t be a 
Fellsgarth chap after all ? 

It scarcely damped his joy to perceive 
that neither Clapperton, Dangle, 
Brinkman shared in the general con- 
gratulations, but looked more black and 
threatening than ever as ho passed. 
Pooh! what did he care for that! 

How he enjoyed the glorious Rendle- 
sham high tea, and the drive home in 
the rain with everybody talking and 
laughing and rejoicing, singing songs and 


It shot | 


nor 


! joking. But no. 


shouting war cries. He was quite sorry 
when it came to an end, and he had to 
dismount and go over alone to his own 
house. 

He could hear the shouts and huzzas 
of the Classics across the Green as Wake- 
field’s turned ont in a body to welcome 
their men. No one at Forder’s turned 
out to welcome him. The four prefects 
themselves had not even waited for him. 

For the first time that day Corder felt 
himself wishing he had a little sympathy 
in his jubilation. It was dull, when every- 
body over on the other side was shouting 
himself hoarse, to hear not a “ cheep” of 
congratulation from his own fellows. 

However, it didn’t matter mnch. He 
went to his room and changed, and hoped 
his messmate Wilson would not be long in 
coming for supper and a gossip. 

Wilson came presently, but his face 
was glum and his manner frigid. 

“Oh, here youare, old chap; I’m peckish. 
Did you hear about the match, we. u 

“ Shut up,’’ said Wilson ; “ you're a cad. 
I don’t want to talk to you.” 

Corder put down his knife and fork, 
and looked up in amazement. This from 
Wilson! He knew Clapperton was sore 
about it, but Wilson —- 

He went on eating while thinking it 
out, and Wilson ate too in silence, and 
then rose to go. 

“ Are younot going to prepare to-night ?”” 

“Yes, in Dangle’s room.” 

And Corder was left alone. 

This was too bad of Wilson—to-night of 
all nights. He would go and look up 
Selby. Selby, he knew, would be inter- 
ested in the day’s news, for had they not 
practised drop kicks together for an hour a 
day all this term ? 

Selby was in, but not at all glad to see 
him. 

“Are you busy, old man?” 
Corder. 

“I don't want you here,” said Selby. 

“ Why, what's the row?” 

“Row? You're a sneak, that's the row. 
Cut!" 

Surely Selby must be out of sorts to talk 
like that. 

Corder stood in the door for a moment 
on the off chance that his friend might be 
Selby turned his back 
and began to read a book. 

This was getting monotonous. Corder 
returned to his study to think it out a little 
more. 

His fag, Cash, was there looking for a 
paper. 

“Hullo, youngster! that you? We 
didn’t get beaten after all to-day, I suppose 
you heard.” 

Cash's reply was laconic, to say the least 


asked 


of it. He turned round and put out his 
tongue. 

“None of your cheek, I say,” said 
Corder, “ or I’11——” Py 


“ How dare you speak to me!" said 
the junior. “ You're a cad—I'm not going 
to fag foracad. Yah, booh!” 

And he vanished. 

Corder went to bed that night sorely 
perplexed. And his perplexity was not 
relieved when ho rose next morning and 
found a paper on his table with the fol- 
lowing genial notice :— 

“Any boy in Forder’s found speaking 
to Corder the sneak will be cut by the 
house. By order.” 

(To be continued.) 
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MAURICE KERDIC; OR, THE MYSTERY OF ECBATANA. 


Peres Gvyon was easily per- 

suaded to spend a few days at the 
camp. Not only had he been won from 
the first by the hearty welcome and 
simple grace of his hosts, but he found 
himself being gradually converted by 
their enthusiasm. 

He who had never thought of the 
ancient kings of Persia, unless it had 
been a long time before, when he was on 
the school benches, and had anathema- 
tised all ancient history; he for whom 
the least button on his uniform had been 
more interesting than the entire wardrobe 
of the Achemenides, the Sassanides, and 
all the other dynasties, had caught the 
archeological fever in his tun. He also 
would like to dig from the ground the secret 
of the vanished race, and resolved that 
in the morning he would set to work 
seriously with the pickaxe, and show 
Catherine the difference between his arm 
and that of this unbearable Hasselfratz. 

The night had come. This evening 
there was to be an eclipse of the moon, 
and Kerdic, who had an excellent tele- 
scope among his scientific baggage, 
ordered Gargaridi to set it up on the 
grass. Hasselfratz immediately seized 
the opportunity to do the honours of the 
telescope, of which you would have 
thought he was the proprietor, and he 
improvised an astronomical conference in 
which he showed a fair amount of genuine 
Imowledge, and lost no chance of weary- 
ing every one about him. In short, he 
appropriated the mocn and the eclipse as 
he apparently did every subject that caine 
in his way. 

At nine o’clock the moon entered into 
the cone of shadow, and while the com- 
pany passed in turn before the telescope 
to observe the phenomenon a confused 
noise was heard from the gourbis of the 
workmen. At the same time Aristomenes 
came running up. 

“ What is the matter?” asked Kerdic. 
“ More qnarrelling ?”’ 

“No, sir, it is not a quarrel,” said the 
servant, panting, out of breath. 

“ What do they want, then ?”” 

“They want—the moon! neither more 
norless. Did you ever see such ignorance? 
In vain I strove to explain to them the 


very simple phenomenon of the cclipse | 


(and I flatter myself I explained the theory 
most scientifically), when they began 
angrily to ask me for nothing less than 
their moon.” 

“What! said the lieutenant, “did 
they think you had stolen it?” 

“You could not have expressed it 
better,” said Kerdic. “That is certainly 
what they did think. They are quite 
capable of imagining that I had confis- 
cated it with the aid of my telescope. 
A week ago they came to ask me to make 
it rain; and when I sent them about their 
business, as they deserved, I heard them 
growl among themselves, ‘Oh, yes, we 
know the Faranghi keeps the rain spirit 
in his big box, for every morning and 
evening he goes to look at it!’” 

“ Whatever did they mean ?” 


By A. Lauri, 


Author of “A Marvellous Conquest," “Raymond Frezols,” ete. 


CHAPTER V.—THE STRIKE. 


“ My aneroid barometer : nothing else.” 

“Stupid ones!" said the doctor. 

“ Poor people,” interrupted Hasselfratz, 
with an unctuous air; “ the light of science 
has not yet shone for them! Will you 
allow me, Monsieur Kerdic, to say a few 
words to them. I possess, I may say, the 
gift of addressing the masses, and I think 
Iam able to bring them to reason.” 

“ But, sir, I can hardly consent to give 
you so ungracious a task.” 

“Particularly as I have already tried 
my eloquence on them,” said Gargaridi, 
joining in the conversation, “and when I 
have failed, I don’t see where another 
could succeed—however great a pedant 
he may be!" added he between his tecth, 
with a look of defiance at the professor. 

Turning his back to the servant, Hassel- 


fratz answered : 


“The task will not be an ungrateful 
one to me, my dear sir! All these men 
are our brothers! Yes, these hideous 
Dizfoulis, these degraded beings and liars, 
are my brothers, and the heart of Hassel- 
fratz is large enough to hold them all!” 
And the professor struck his hand on his 
huge chest and raised his spectacles to 
the skies. ‘“ Allow me to speak to them, 
Monsieur Kerdic; I will soon settle them!” 

Kerdic, glad to get rid of his voluble 
visitor for a few minutes, consented to his 
request. 3 

The German, who already showed a 
perfect knowledge of the ins and outs of 
the camp, soon disappeared among the 
tents, and his companions immediately 
forgot all about the absurd superstition 
of the natives to resume the subject 
which all had at heart—the chances, the 
difficulties, the still uncertain success of 
the mission. 

About eleven o'clock the moon emerged 
from the shadow more brilliant and 
beautiful than ever, and Professor Hassel- 
fratz appeared with the news that his 
eloquence had dissipated the abject terror 
which reigned among the natives. And 
thereupon all retired to rest. 

“That was a capital idea of Hardy’s to 
bring me to this camp!” said Guyon to 
himself before he went to sleep, wrapped 
in his mantle and flanked by his revolver. 
“ Kerdic is as good as he is distinguished. 
He ought to be on the right track, for he 
does not look like a visionary. And this 
charming Catherine! She is not much 
like the model young lady, the silent 
damsel with her eyes cast down, that I 
have imagined whenever an idea of the 


future Madame Guyon has crossed my | 


mind. But for true modesty she is 


second to none. She is not by any means | 


the style I dreamt of, however.” 

Guyon held in absolute horror the sort 
of girl that has begun to flourish amongst 
us during the last twenty years, the young 
bluc-stocking, running from the Sorbonne 
to the College of France, portfolio under 
arm, free and easy, knowing everything, 
arguing everything, denying everything, 
and flying from one excess to the other, 
until it seems as though she knew nothing 
at all. 


; decided on. 


Why, then, did his prejudices grow 
weak and his cherished theory disappear 
in the presence of a specimen of the 
detested genus? Catherine Kerdic had 
most certainly attended her lectures with 
her portfolio under her arm. Often 
amongst her fellow students she must 
have discussed the comparative merits of 
the synthetic and the analytic, the sub- 
jective and the objective (what harm it 
must have done her!) She had—horror! 
—gained certificates in everything. The 
doctor had told him she knew Arabic. 
Turkish, Persian! Cuneiform had no 
mysteries for her. She shouldered her 
gun with the skill of a soldier; she was 
an excellent horsewoman ; she had all the 
objectionable drawbacks in fact. And he 
could not help it—how could he help 
it? 

“The reason is,’ he said, “ that she is 
young and charming; and I would forgive 

er at first sight all that I would severely 
condemn in a spectacled fright. There is 
no justice in the heart of man!” 

In which Guyon made a mistake. 
He did not class Catherine Kerdic among 
the pedanis, because she simply was not a 
pedant; if he pardoned her masculine 
qualities it was because he was too just 
at heart to consider as a crime what 
circumstances had necessitated. 

He recognised that she did not seek to 
make herself peculiar. Her brother had 
discovered in her great aptitudes for 
science, and did not trouble himself about 
knowing that in giving her the education 
of a boy he had made her his disciple, his 
inseparable companion, and, as we have 
seen, his assistant in these researches. 

On account of the discovery that 
Catherine had made of the piece of 
pottery, it was intended next morning to 
attack tumulus No. 4 where she had so 
fortunately stumbled on it, and she her- 
self would give the first dig with the 
pickaxe to open the trench. 

At seven o'clock all were afoot, and 
after a substantial breakfast, 

“Come,” said Kerdic, giving a look 
round to see that every one was ready ; 
“we have splendid weather, neither toc 
hot nor too cold. Our idle fellows wiil 
have no excuse.” 

In a moment all the Europeans were 
under arms, with revolvers at belt and 
picks on shoulder. The doctor carried. 
slung over his shoulder, his entomological 
box and his case of instruments, which 
never left him. Catherine always carried 
a little medicine chest in case otf 
accident. 

They soon arrived at the tumulu 
In front marched tt: 
bronzed troupe of workmen; Kerdie, h: 
sister, Doctor Hardy, Guyon, and Pro- 
fessor Hasselfratz formed the rearguari. 

Gargaridi watched the processicn 
depart, his hands on his hips. He shoo: 
his head. All during breakfast time 
had, if any one had noticed it, been cas 


ing furious looks at the oculist. 1: 
Catherine had not looked after her gnes- 
the unfortunate professor would have ha : 
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no breakfast at all. Gargaridi had 
systematically omitted to offer him any- 
thing. Catherine had tried to call him 
to order without being perceived; but 
the disobedient servant had affected not 
to see the signs his mistress was making, 
and had appeared afflicted with deafness 
each time the professor had asked for 
bread, or something to drink, or any of the 
condiments. Now he followed him with 
a furious look, and with his arms stretched 
towards the professor’s wide back he 
declaimed in a threatening voice : 

“This hollow prig tells naught I want 
to know!” 

After which Aristomenes set to work to 
demolish his own breakfast, seated in the 
place his master had just left. This was 
the most important business of the day 
for him, and, although he often declared, 
calling his ‘poor papa’ to witness, that 
he was a regular little bird, his formidable 
appetite was not his least curious feature, 
for although he ate as much as four 
people, he remained after all of the most 
astonishing leanness. 

However, the party arrived at tumulus 
No. 4. Lines carefully marked along the 
ground showed the limits of the proposed 
trench. 

With a firm hand, at a signal from her 
brother, Catherine gave the first stroke of 
the pickaxe, and everybody followed her 
example. Soon a long black furrow was 
cut in the soil. A few whitened bones 
suddenly appeared among the brown- 
coloured earth; then a vessel of terra 
cotta about twenty-six inches high, closed 
with a round stone. The stone was 
lifted off; a human skull and shin bones 
appeared. Kerdic’s eyes sparkled. 

No doubt these were the remains of 
some personage of distinction, and they 
would not have been buried without some 
inscription—a date, a name ! 

But at the moment he was plunging 
his hand boldly into these human re- 
mains to discover the hidden secret, a 
great shout arose among the workmen. 

“Scorpions! scorpions !"” 

Kerdie left the vase, and ran towards 
the crowd, who were shouting and running 
away. 

It was a repulsive sight. The spade 
and pickaxe had unearthed a veritable 
army of these ugly animals. Green, 
yellow, white, black, little, big, stretched 
cut or gathered together in a ball, but all 
equally threatening, the horrible creatures 
so justly feared by the natives were 
twisting and rolling about in confusion, 
ready to stick their venomous sting into 
the first hand that dared approach them. 

“Ah! the magnificent monsters!” 
exclaimed Doctor Hardy, and armed with 
his forceps he seized half-a-dozen of the 
most remarkable and slipped them into 
his zine box, where they at once began a 
Homeric battle. 

“See this great green fellow! In his 
fury at being captured he is attacking all 
who come in his way. even his best 
friends! Look, Herr Hasselfratz; to 
what family does he belong? But what 
has become of the dear professor ?” 

A deafening yell interrupted the doctor. 

“Help! help t Hakim Bachy! I 
am wounded, bitten, lost!’ 

The doctor shut up his box in all 
haste, and ran like the others towards the 
left. A young man was writhing on the 
Ground, shaking furiously his naked foot 


on which one of these horrible animals 
seemed to have taken root, while a group, 
gloomy, discontented, frightened, but 
inactive, surrounded the wounded man. 

“Move!” said the doctor with au- 
thority. “Let me look at the foot. Do 
not yell so, my lad; shouts can do no good, 
and I am going to deliver you from your 
enemy. But we must have the knife,” he 
said, taking it from his case after a rapid 
examination. “He holds tight enough, this 
vagabond of a scorpion! Mademoiselle, 
will you get the phenic acid ready?” 

In a few minutes the operation was 


ploited by the Faranghis,” he said. 
“We have given them our time and our 
sweat for a miserable wage. And they 
wish to take away our treasures, to violate 
the tombs of our ancestors, forgetting 
that the Prophet has forbidden any one to 
touch the tombs of the faithful. They 
have disobeyed him, and he has sent 
among us these scorpions just as -Moses 
formerly sent a shower of locusts on the 
impious Pharaoh. We will not defy 
heaven. We refuse to work for you any 
longer, sons of Faranghistan !”” 

And a hundred discordant voices joined 


“We will work for you no longer, sons of Faranghistan!"’ 


over, the foot bandaged, and the patient 
laid under a tent. Kerdic ordered the 
men to resume work. To his extreme 
displeasure the men remained motionless. 
They had formed in groups during the 
incident; they spoke in a subdued but 
agitated tone; their brows were thick 
with cloud and their eyes gleamed. 
There was to be a storm evidently. 

“ What is this now?” asked Maurice 
in a loud, sharp voice. ‘And what has 
happened that you dare to disobey me.” 

But the labourers, gloomy and discon- 
tented, refused to reply. 

At this moment Hasselfratz was seen 
coming from one of the groups, and one 
of the men advanced from it with an 
arrogant air, as if he had learnt his lesson, 
and spoke as follows :— 

“We have had enough of being ex- 


in, “ We will work for you no longer, sons 
of Faranghistan.” 

“What have you come to do here?” 
said another orator in antistrophe. “Allah 
is against you! The river rolls its troubled 
waters, Chitan himself could not pass it. 
There is every sign of a drought followed 
by a famine. And to whom is due these 
signs, if not to the evil spirit that lives 
in the machine of misfortune which the 
Faranghis look at when they wish to 
change the weather?” 

“Always the barometer!” 
Doctor Hardy in his beard. 

“Why did you hide the moon last. 
night, Sahib? ’’ yelled the orator, “ if you 
did not wish us evil? All the Faranghis 
are sorcerers. Inch’ Allah, from this day 
we will not work for you.” 

“ And if they were not sorcerers. how 


growled: 
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could they find under the earth things of 
which we, who have lived here all our 
lives, have never suspected the existence?” 
shouted another frantic individual. 

At this unanswerable argument the 
excitement reached its height. Every 
face was convulsed, some were in a fury, 
some in a superstitious fear, accompanied 
by grotesque shaking; apparently they 
were waiting for the Faranghi sorceress 
to accomplish some terrifying prodigy 
before their eyes. 

“We will no more work for the Far-, 
anghis. Down with the sorcerers!” 
said the miserable crowd. 

What Kerdic had been in much fear of 
had happoned.” Notwithstanding the 
idleness, incapacity, and ill-will of his 
workmen, he had kept them at all sacri- 
fices, for at least they were there, enrolled, 
brigaded, not without trouble. And where 
would he find others? Although he was 
fully aware of the uselessness of a contest 
with these fanatics, yet he could not 
resolve, without a last effort, to see his 
enterprise collapse in so disheartening a 
way. Ho made a vigorous effort to re- 
claim the irresolute ones. In a voice 
which he knew from experience would 
earry conviction among the ranks, in a 
few words, distinctly and briefly he ex- 
plained the phenomena which were 
troubling their dull brains, showed that it 
was impossible to command the elements, 
pointed out what folly it was to abandon 
regular wages for imaginary terrors, re- 
called the good treatment they had always 
had from him, the regular pay, the atten- 
tions and medicines for the sick and woun- 
ded. The last argument would have had 
its effect on a few, but the leaders would 
not allow the favourable movement time 
to develop; their deep passions had been 
excited, their superetitions had been skil- 
fully worked upon, and it was in vain 
that Kerdic exhausted his eloquence in 
endeavouring to reason with the strikers. 
‘On their low, stupid foreheads invincible 
obstinacy could be read. 

“There is nothing to be done,” said 
Kerdic, discoursged. “I know them: 
they do not often get an idea into their 
heads, but when they do it is difficult to 
get it out.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, boiling over 
with anger, “if they refuse to work, let 
‘us clear the ground!” 

“Tf you want help in the fighting line,” 
said Guyon, “I need not sry I am ready 
to second the motion.” 

But already, before the resolute attitude 
of the Faranghis, the strikers had quieted 
down, and without further hostile demon- 
stration hastened to beat a retreat. Ina 
few minutes they had disappeared. 

“Come,” said Kerdic, after a short 
silence, “here we are, reduced to the five 
pairs of hands I spoke of yesterday 
morning.” 

“What do you intend to do?” ask2d 
the doctor. 

“Search! Search all the time!" said 
Kerdic, resolutely ; “and if I find nothing 
more, turn over the whole valley with my 
nails, rather than give up the game.” 

“And I too!” said Catherine. 

“ Bravo!" said the lieutenant; “ with 
courage like that one is never beaten. 
You can count me among the workmen as 
long as my leave lasts.” 

“That is all very nice,” said Doctor 
Tlardy; “but it has one drawback, it is not 


: finished. 


practicable. In the first place, Guyon, you 
can only stay here a few days. For my 
part, even if my engagements permitted 
me to remain, and did not call me back 
soon to Teheran, I should be, I am afraid, 
@ very poor workman. And as for Miss 
Catherine, she is full of valour and good- 
will, but to see her as an excavator! No, 
that is beyond a joke. There remains but 
you, Kerdic. ‘I said I, and that is enough!” 
you may tell me. And I believe you 
capable of persisting when the whole world 
would have abandoned you. Only, my 
poor friend, to carry out your plan you 
would want more lives than one.” 

“Oh, doctor! Do not be so pessimistic, 
I pray you,” said Catherine. 

“Luckily,” said the lieutenant, “your 
brother does not seem to care very much 


for the bucket of cold water our dear doctor ; 


has showered so liberally on our heads.” 

“The works shall go on!” said Kerdic 
emerging from his reverie; “they must be 
I have not tried all round yet. 
There are Kurds, Loutis, the Tsiganes of 
Persia, the——” 

“ And if they imitate these rascals, if after 
you have taken a thousand pains to secure 
them, at the first alarm, or the first wind 
that blows, they give you notice to quit?” 

“ Wait and see."” 

“ And if you do not find them?” 

“T will find them.” 

“ Maurice!" said Catherine, suddenly, 
“T have an idea!” 

“See!” said Kerdic, in a tone of con- 
fidence which showed that his sister was 
not accustomed to speak at random ; “let 
us have your idea.” 

“Why should we not go to Goucha 
Nichin, whose influence and power little 
Hassan boasted of so much!” 

“Tell that to the marines!” exclaimed 
the doctor. ‘“ My dear child, are you going 
to believe the tale of an ignorant brat who 
sees everything through the prism of his 
imagination, and who after all may not 
have told you the truth?” 

“He had neither the eye nor the voice 
of 8 liar,’ protested the lieutenant. 

“ Anyhow,” said Kerdic, “we will not 
lose the chance. Let us go to the Guebre! 


This very afternoon I will begin the search | 
Who |; 


for He-who- keeps -in -his- corner. 
will come with me?” 

“T will!” said Catherine. 

“All right,” said the doctor; “what I 
propose to do is this. While you go in 
search of Goucha Nichin, Guyon and I 
will be off to Hamadan. While my cousin 
visits the town I will see if I cannos pick 
up a few men for vou. I have an old 
acquaintance there, the Jew Sedecias, who 
keeps a bazaar, and whose pride it is never 
tosay ‘Not in stock!’ to acustomer. He 
may have a few excavators in a corner 


' of hisshop. What do you think, Guyon ?” 


“T approve in every way.” 

At this moment Professor Hasselfratz, 
whom every one had forgotten, appeared 
at the end of the trench, looking quite 
pleased through his glittering spectacles. 

“Hush!” said Catherine sharply, 
urged by some instinct ; “do not speak of 
our plans before him!” 

“Hallo!” shouted the German as he 
approached. “ You are in a fix, Monsieur 
Kerdic! What did I tell you? Sad 
affair about these workmen! Bad work- 
men, murderous climate, difficulties 
everywhere, and nothing to find!" 

“Sir,” said Kerdic, very drily, “my 


sister and I regret that we have to be 
away this afternoon. You will excuse us 
if we have to dispense with the usual 
duties of hospitality.” 

“And my friend Guyon is going with 
me to Hamadan,” added the doctor. 

“That will suit me excellently!” said 
Hasselfratz, beaming ; “I am also going 
to Hamadan. We will go together.” 

“ Delighted!" said the doctor, makinz 
a grimace. 

“It only remains for me,’ said Hassel. 
fratz in a solemn tone, “to thank my 
hosts for their gracious hospitality. 
Never, I may say, have I been more 
cordially welcomed. Never has sympathy 
more spontaneous, more reciprocal, arisen 
in so short a time between people who 
were previously unknown to one another. 
But that is the way of the world,” sail 
the professor, philosophising. ‘ Yesterday 
strangers; to-day friends; intimat 
friends, I dare assure you.” 

“ May he never meet more enthusiastic 
ones than he has met here!’? murmured 
Hardy to himself. 

“Permit me to hope, mademoiselle, that 
T shall have the ineflable pleasure of seeing 
you again,” continued the German, still 
more complimentarily. ‘ When one ha: 
once seen you, who could forget you! 1 
will bear away the remembrance of you 
in my heart, and the hope that I may be 
able iO return and lay my homage at your 
feet !"” 

An hour later the mules and camels of 


| the illustrious professor took the road to 


Hamadan, their master bringing up the 
rear with the doctor and Guyon. The 
learned oculist had been rather put out 
in the majesty of his departure by an 
untimely thump that Gargaridi had given 
to the horse’s crupper with a thorny stick. 
which caused the steed to execute a few 
very unexpected capers. 

The procession had not moved out cf 
sight when Aristomenes brought up the 
horses for Maurice and Catherine. 

“ Allright 1!” he growled, as he followed 
the professor’s progress among the trees 
with a very contemptuous look. “ Ali 
right! You will never make me believe 
but what that payer of compliments wa: 
at the bottom of the strike of these rascals 
Mademoiselle will hardly believe it, bu: 
that personage, after being welcomed here 
as he was, has gone off without ever: 
thinking of the slightest remuneration t:: 
the servants of the house. The man :s 
capable of anything!" 

“But,” said Catherine, repressing her 
inclination to laugh, “it would have beer 
no good for him to have offered it. 
Aristomenes, An educated, well-born man 
like you would have refused it, I am sure.” 

“Boh! bah!” said the Greek, 
peevishly. “He might have offere: 
it, all the same. My poor papa woul: 
have ruined himself, would have sold hi; 
shirt, rather than leave a hospitable hous: 
under such mean conditions. But bh: 
shall pay for it, I'll take care of that ; tha: 
is, for the strike I mean—the other is 
beneath me.” 

“What are you thinking of ?"" ssi. 
Kerdic, mounting his horse. ‘* We have 
enough trouble with real difficulties with - 
out making imaginary ones.” 

“ But,” said Catherine, as they rode off. 
“T confess that I had exactly the same 
notion as Aristomenes.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Lazy man was Thorkel, and one day while 
his brother and all the men were out hay- 
making he lay down to sleep after breakfast. 
The hall was thirty feet wide and one 
hundred and eighty feet long, and away from 
it, to the south, was the bower where Auda 
and Asgerda sat sewing. When Thorkel 
woke he went towards the bower, and over- 
heard his wife talking with Auda. And she 
told her how she loved Vestein more than 
Thorkel. And Auda said she had long 
known it, but begged her to say no more. 
“Pray stop this idle talk!’’ And stopped it 
was, but too late, for Thorkel had heard all, 
and let them know that he had heard it by 
singing at the window. 


Auda told her husband what had happened ° 


and asked for his advice. 
none, but said he: 

“I throw no blame on thee for this. 
When things are once doomed some one must 
utter the words that seem to bring them 
about.” 

And when the flitting days came, not- 
withstanding all Gisli could do, his brother 
claimed his share of the goods and chattels 
and went away to Thorgrim, leaving Gisli 
alone at his good house at Hol. 

As part of the heritage Thorkel took with 
him the fragments of Graysteel, and these 
Thorgrim, the priest of Frey, forged into a 
Great spearhead which had runes on it and 
Was fitted to a haft a span long. 

And while this was being done news came 
to Gisli that Vestein had landed. Then 
Gisli called his two house-carles and sent 
them off to Vestein with a purse containing 
the silver coin, and a message that he 
should stay where he was at Hest. He 
mounted his carles on the Pair of Gloves, 
the fleetest horses in all the firths, that they 
inight be in time to stop Vestein, but as fate 
would have it, they took the upper road 
while he took the lower, and they missed 
each other. The carles reached Hest and 
turned back hoping still to catch him 
in time. At Arnkelsbrink their horses 
foundered, but continuing the pursuit on 
foot, they came up with Vestein at Gamal- 
dale heath. They showed him the token 
and he grieved, but, said he, “I would have 
turned back had ye found me before, but 
now all the streams fall towards Dyrafirth 
ind I will ride thither, for I am eager to see 
ny brother-in-law and my sister.” 

On then he went. Luta, his kinswoman in 
Cambdale, as she had him ferried over the 
irth, told him to “ Beware!’ Thorhall, who 
‘erried him over to Thingere, told him at 
3andmouth to “Beware!” Geirmund at 
3ebol told him to go on to Gisli and 
‘Beware!" Never was there o man so well 
varned as Vestein. 

The third night there was a storm. A 
vhirlwind fell on the house and tore away 
he roof, and the rain came in. And Gisli 
alling his men to save the haystacks left 
\uda and Vestein and the thrall Hareheart 
Jone in the house. Just before dawn some 
me stole into the hall and stood over 
’estein and thrust a spear into his chest 
ight through his body. The spear was 
iraysteel. 

So they took Vestein to his howe on the 
andhill looking down on the tarn just 
bove Sabol. And as they were going to 
iy the body in the howe Thorgrim the 
riest went to Gisli and said : 

“I¢ is the custom, brother-in-law, to bind 


Advice Gisli had 


GISLI, THE OUTLAW. 


(Continued from page 414.) 


j the hellshoon on men that they may walk on 


them to Valhalla; and I will now do that 
by Vestein.” 

And when he had done it he said: 

“T know nothing about binding on hell- 
shoon if these loosen.”” 

Then Thorkel asked how Auda bore her 
brother's death. 

“ She shows it little and feels it much,” 
said Gisli. “I dreamed a dream the night 
before last, and last night too, but I will not 
tell it nor say who did this slaying.” 

And yet he told his dreams, one of an 
adder that came out of a house he knew, 
and another of a wolf that came out of the 
same house to kill Vestein. And then he 
chanted a song. 

Again Thorkel asked how Auda bore her 
brother’s death. 

“Oft askest thou the same thing, kins- 
man,” said Gisli, and he chanted another 
song; and then another: 


She, the goddess, ring bestowing, 
Sets the waves of sorrow flowing ; 
From her golden eyebrows pressed, 
Down they dash upon her breast. 
Vestein's voice no longer singeth, 

Pearl on pearl his sister stringeth ; 
Gems that round her dark eyes glisten : 
My song is sung—no longer listen. 


And winter came and there were games on 
the frozen tarn, and Gisli ran to catch the 
ball when Thorgrim the priest collared him ; 
and Gisli hacked him so that he fell on the 
slippery ice and grazed the skin off his 
knuckles and knees. And as the priest got 
up he looked maliciously at Vestein’s howe 
and chanted : 


Why should I worry? 
“Twas well worth this warming. 


And Gisli hurled the ball between Thor- 
grim’s shoulders knocking him down again, 
and singing as he did so: 

Why should I worry ? 
"Twas I gave the warming. 


In short the priest had let the secret out ; 
and a few months afterwards Gisli lifted 
Graysteel from the box where he had thrown 
it when he plucked it from Vestein’s body— 
and thus took upon himself the task of 
avenging him—and in the night, when all 
were asleep, he stabbed Thorgrim as Thor- 
grim had stabbed Vestein. 

And Thorgrim the priest was buried in his 
howe, and as the earth was being heaped 
over the ship Gisli took up a big stone like 
a rock and dashed it on to the veasel so that 
she creaked and groaned. And as he did it 
he said: 

“I know nothing of making a ship fast if 
any weather moves this.”” 

And some were there who said this looked 
very like what Thorgrim had done to Vestein 
when he spoke about the hellshoon. 

Then winter came again and there was 
more ball play on the ice which Thordisa 
and other women came to see. And on 
Thorgrim’s howe the snow had melted, and 
Gisli could not help breaking into song at 
the sight: 


Few have the wit to understand 
Tho riddle of this mound of land. 
I barm him? No; I harmed him not, 
A mansion bright Is here hia lot. 


Which Thordisa overheard and remem- 
bered to such good effect that Gisli at 


Thorsness Thing was outlawed for slaying 
the priest, although it was the priest who 
had slain Vestein. In each case, be it noted, 
the weapon was Graysteel. 

Henceforth every man’s hand was against 
Gisli, Bork, who married Thordisa, espe- 
cially charging himself with the task of 
killing him. For fourteen years did he out- 
wit his pursuers, helped by the faithful Auda, 
who never swerved in her attachment to 
him. Bork sought out Eyjolf the Gray, and 
offered him three hundreds in silver for 
Gisli’s life—and Eyjolf took the money and 
did his best to earn it. Many were Gisli’s 
escapes. Once in water among the reeds he 
stood desperate, and yet when all seemed 
lost he evaded his pursuers. 

At last came the very last night of summer 
in 978. The weather was still and the rime- 
frost had fallen, and in the house neither 
Gisli nor Auda nor the maid Gudrida could 
sleep. And Gisli said he would go out to 
his hiding place among the crags, there to get 
rest. And as they went along the skirts of 
the women’s kirtles left a track in the dew 
and rime. 

Soon the voices of men were heard, the 
voices of Eyjolf and fourteen men who had 
been to the house and traced the fugitives 
here by the track in the grass. Gisli, armed 
with axe and sword and shield, had no 
thought of retreating. 

“Come on like men,” he said, “I am not 
going to fare farther away.” 

And first Eyjolf sent up Spy-Helgi. Gisli 
rushed to meet him, and with one slash of 
his sword cut him in two at the waist so that 
one half fell down one side of the crags, the 
other down the other. 

At the same time Eyjolf climbed up in 
another place, where Auda met him with a 
club and knocked him toppling down. 

“Thou hast yielded me Tess help than thou 
thoughtest, though thy meaning was good, 
for had I got at him they would both have 
gone the same way.” 

Then the fourteen came up the crags with 
a rush, one to seize Auda, one to seize 
Gudrida, twelve to deal with Gisli. And he 
defended himself both with weapons and 
stones, and kept them at bay. 

“ Lay down thy good arms that thou bear- 
est, and give up at the same time Auda thy 
wife.” 

“Come and take them like a man, for 
neither the arms I bear nor the wife I love 
are fit for any one else.”” 

The man thrusts at Gisli with a spear, and 
Gisli shears off its head with his axe so that 
the axc loses its horn as it strikes the rock. 
And he nuris tho axe away and fights with 
sword and shield. 

Two more men are down, making four as 

ret. 

Then Gisli suddenly slips away and scram- 
bles to the top of Oneman’s Crag. Sweyn 
follows him and is cleft to the chin. 

And now two seek to climb the crag, 
Thorir on one side, Thord on the other, both 
great swordsmen; and their onslaught is 
hard and hot. And the others press up and 
stab with their spears, and Gisli smites 
Thord on the head and cleaves him to the 
belt and thea dies on him. 

On the seashore the sixth man died; the 
same night the seventh man died ; the eighth 
was bedridden ayear and died. Six only sur- 
vived that terrible fight of fifteen against one. 


“Such is the story of Gisli, ‘the Outlaw, 
which we have condensed chiefly from Sir 
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G. W. Dasent’s translation from the Ice- 
landic. Told at length in what is now a 
rare book it is one of the most interesting of 
Norse stories. It is the most poetical of the 
minor sagas, written say some by Gisli him- 
self, though due most of it to Ari the Learned, 
who had it from Thurida the Wise, who had 
it from her father the great Snorro, who 
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was the son of Thorgrim the priest and | spear was actually in use 275 years after it 


Thordisa. 

Our coloured plate is of peculiar interest. 
In some accounts Gisli is said to have come 
to England during his outlawry, and it was 
within a mile or two of the still named 
Gisli’s Marsh that the picture was painted. 

A word as to Graysteel. The terrible 


| 
| 


was forged by Thorgrim the priest ; Gunn 
laug used it at the battle of Breidabolstad in 
1221, and Sturla Sighvatson had it at the 
battle of Orlygstad in 1238. How long it 
existed before Kol had it from the dwarfs no 
man can say. 

(THE END.) 


IN THE GUNNER’S CABIN. 


By GreorceE ANDREW PATTERSON, R.N., 


Author of “Jottings in a Man-o'-War's Boat,” “An After-dinner Incident,” etc. 


ae 07, old chap, spin us a yarn; it’s our 

all-night in, you know, and we've been 
grinding away for a good spell, enough for 
to-night anyhow. So spin us a yarn, there’sa 
good fellow.” 

So spake one of a brace of youngsters 
seated in the gunner’s cabin of an old forty- 
gun, or “ jackass ’’ frigate, just arrived, at the 
time our story opens, upon her station at the 
Antipodes. A stuffy little hole of a cabin it 
was, away down in the gloom of the steerage, 
whose duskiness was only partially relieved 


of the lot, a veritable Admirable Crichton, 
who could paint, shoot, fence, take your 
photo, or fight you if you preferred it, in fact 
do any mortal thing except the very duty for 
which he was paid his dollars, subsequently 
threw up his commission upon taking to him- 
self a wife, set up in the coal trade, and 
twenty years after, often did business with 
his quondam messmate by filling up his 
bunkers with fuel. 

But like many a garrulous old man I am 
prone to wander from the point; let me 


The Gunner's Cabin, 


during the daytime by a few rays that 
struggled through the bull’s-eye of a tiny 
scuttle overhead; but in the evening, under 
the illumination of a couple of purser’s dips, 
the place looked cheerful enough. By ship’s 
time it had just gone two bells (9 p.m.), and 
the reefers had come over early in the even- 
ing to escape the bustle and distraction of 
the gun-room opposite, all alive as it was with 
the sallies of a score more or less boisterous 
subs and middies. I seem to hear their 
laughter as I write, though not a few have 
joined the majority, whilst the survivors all 
are now grave as judges; the cleverest scamp 


return to the youngsters in the cabin, who 
ever since the hammocks were piped down 
had been poring over their books, priming 
themselves for a forthcoming exam., until the 
advent of the gunner on his return from 
“ going the rounds,” prompted the desire in 
one of them for something more lively. 

“Yes, that’s it,”” chimed in his companion, 
shutting up his manual with a vicious bang; 
“spin us a yarn, and I'll stand Sam, my 
extra bill is good for five shillings yet. Ill 
run over and see what the steward has got 
for supper.” 

Presently he returned, tumbling in with a 


' almost every other station except this, 


tin of salmon and a bottle of pickles, where- 
upon the gunner, not to be outdone, reaching 
out his hand, drew forth from a drawer under 
his bunk a dumpy black favourite with a 
strong suspicion of navy rum about it. A 
peculiar bottle it was, you could never see 
how much it contained, but practically it 
seemed inexhaustible; during a long com 
mission no one ever remembered it to run 
short. The owner called it his spirit magazine, 
and declared that a gunner was bound to 
keep a shot in the locker for a friend in 
need. 

A pleasant chit-chat soon accompanied the 
clatter of the forks, and when empty platter 
were stowed away, and the gunuer passing 
his hairy hand across his lips had square 
himself on his camp-stool, the middies again 
ventured to press their demand for a yarn. 

“Spin you a yarn? Well, I can’t just 
think of one to tell. I'm afraid I’ve ran ovi 
of spunyarn.”” 

The suggestion was at once pooh-poohed 
inasmuch as the speaker had an establishe! 
reputation and was accounted second to nor 
wearing the uniform for drawing the lor 
bow. 

The reefers, I say, laughed to scorn 
suggestion of the worthy gunner’s fai 
powers. ‘“ Nonsense,” exclaimed they ; “ te 
us something. You've been here before, I 
dare say; tell us something about the 
Maories.”” 

“No,” returned the gunner, “ I’ve been « 


can’t say much about tke natives; but | 
expect we shall know more about them befo 

long. There has been a bother about th: 
land for some time. and it appears thin 
are coming to a crisis. ‘he commander to. 
me just now while going the rounds to gi\ 
the small-arms a sharp overhaul, as a nay 
brigade would most likely be called { 
General Cameron has given the commode 
a hint to that effect, and they say the ox 
lying settlers are flocking in every day 
there’s trouble ahead, I fear, let’s hope 
pull through safe and sound.” I may 
in passing, that within a month one pf h 


, listeners was found lying on the plain ou: 


side Rangiriri Stockade with a bullet throu: 
his brain—poor lad! 

After a short pause the gunner continued 
“Did I ever tell you how one of my line wa: 
served in the gunboat ?’’ 

““No,’’ replied his hearers almost simu! 
taneously. 

“T thought not. Well, I'll tell you now. i 
won't take long. The Waterwitch was a: 
smart and saucy-looking a craft for a man 
of-war as you could wish to see—more like i 
yacht than anything else. From her keel ti 
the trucks of her tall raking masts, from 
stern rail to flying boom, I don’t think » 
was possible to point out a flaw. Every on 
on board was proud of her, even the crew 
didn’t grumble much, considering they hai 
to put as much elbow-grease into the wood and 
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brasswork as would have kept a three-decker 
going. Next time the commander asks you 
into the ward-room to take a glass of wine, 
draw him on to talk of her; he was her mate, 
and we've been shipmates off and on ever 
since. But beauty though she was the 
Waterwitch was badly cramped for room, 
and found it a tight fit to berth her crew in 
any sort of fashion, let alone comfortably. 

“Well, that was the sort of craft I wasdrafted 

to from the Excellent, for I was a gunner’s 
mate then. We stowed thick on the mess 
deck, at the after part of which was the 
gunner’s cabin on the starboard side, and 
opposite a mess-berth for the two junior 
engineers. The ship’s complement allowed 
only two flunkeys on the books for all three 
officers, so that it fell to the warrant officer’s 
servant to do duty as cook for both parties, 
and a miserable life the poor wretch led, take 
my word for it; for the gunner, alias 
‘Giblets,’ I must tell you, was a big feeder, 
with a capacious paunch—I remember 8 
couple of ordinary seamen getting inside his 
sword-belt one day for fun—who was not at 
all particular whose larder the cook ransacked 
for a snack; Giblets just swallowed the tit- 
bit and asked no questions. Being the only 
warrant officer he was allowed a pretty free 
hand, and could make it hot for those 
against whom he took a spite. He kept his 
servant well under his thumb, for being 
classed among the idlers, besides being the 
gunner’s personal servant, the cook was 
under his orders at general quarters, and 
was responsible for the cleanliness of certain 
gun gear, including some priming wires. 
And thereby hangs my tale, for when 
supplies for the gunner's midriff fell off, 
he was never long in finding a pretext for 
putting the cook in the report, the rusty, 
trumpery little skewers of priming wires 
as often as not furnishing the occasion. 
Seeing that when the cook was thus 
‘planked’ the engineers were deprived of 
his services for the time being, you may 
easily fancy there was no love lost between 
them and the gunner, while the cook on his 
part roundly asserted it was all a dirty trick 
of that officer’s, in substituting, on the sly, 
& spare rusty wire for one that had been 
properly cleaned. And the engincers be- 
lieved him. 

“* Well, things went on until one afternoon 
the gunner was suddenly taken ill. It was 
in this way. The day's ration of soup and 
bouilli had been duly drawn for the ofticers 
and _ cooked in one stockpot. The gunner’s 
portion was taken down to his cabin, where 
it soon went the way of all things eatable, as 
nothing came amiss in that quarter, while 
the remainder was placed upon the engineers’ 
mess table. Upon lifting the cover, and just 
as the caterer was about to serve, he sniffed, 
then sniffed again, as though not liking the 
odour, and finally, declaring that the tin 


must have been a bad one, ordered the | 


steward at his elbow to turn the whole tureen 
at once into the slop-pail, which stood outside 
the berth door, and to get some sardines 
dished up while they went on deck for a 
smoke. It was mortifying enough, certainly ; 
but a bad tin of meat was no very uncommon 
thing, and the incident would soon have been 
forgotten but for the gunner’s illness. 

«* At evening quarters the skipper sent for 
me, and remarking that Mr. ——- was on the 
sick-list, told me to do his duty till further 
orders. ‘You will find the key of the powder 
magazine hanging here,’ said he, pointing 
to a recess overhead, ‘in case we beat to 
quarters.’ — 

«« So having no sick bay, a cot was slung 
and screened off ondeck for the patient, whose 
case was serious, almost critical, for several 
days, when he gradually began to mend, and 


in three weeks he got about again as usual. 
I, of course, fell back to my mate’s duties, | 
but. the occasion served my turn; the com- | 
mander complimented me on the way I had 
carried on, and promised to look out for me. 
When the commission was up and I returned 
to the Excellent he was as good as his word, 
for as soon as I had gone through the 
gunnery course and written my book, down 
came my warrant and appointment to a sloop 
fitting out for the China station, where I | 
afterwards saw some service among the pig- 
tails. 

“It must have been—let me see—yes, it 
must have been eight years or more after 
leaving the Waterwitch, that one day I landed 
at the dockyard on my way to the gunwharf 
about some stores, when whom should I fall 
across on the jetty but one of my former 
shipmates the engineers. Naturally enough, 
we fell to talking of old times ; said he: 

“*T see old Giblets was superannuated.’ 


“Yes; I hear he’s gone out to his son in | 
Canada.’ 

“Ah, I thought at one time he'd never 
want a pension.’ 

“You mean when he so nearly lost the 
number of his mess in us?’ 

“«Just so;' after a pause my companion 
resumed : 

“Strange nobody ever got to the bottom 
of that affair. Did you never smell o 
rat?’ 

“«Smell a rat? No! Why, everybody said 
it was the bad tin of soup and bouilli!’ 

“« So it was, in a measure; but there, I’ll 
tell you all about it; only mum’s the word, 
you know. It’s all blown over long ago, but 
I wouldn’t make a song about it. I dare say 
you noticed at times how Giblets was down 
on the cook. Well, it always occurred when 
the cook was unable to keep him going in 
little dainties from the various dishes in the 
galley, including our own. So long as snacks 
were forthcoming all want well, but directly 
the commiseariat failed, as sure as fate into 
the black list went the cook. There was a 


good deal of bad blood between us over the 


business, and R., my messmate—you remem- 
ber, don’t you, what a cool hand he was— 
determined to be even with the old fellow. 
It was a long while before he got a chance, 
but he was not the sort to be choked off; he 
laid his plans and waited, and at last his 
opportunity came. On the eventful morning 
there was sail-drill, you mind, and being 
shorthanded it was the routine for every soul 
to be driven on deck to clap on the ropes and 
pull his pound. Even the cooks were bound 
to drop pots and pans like a hot potato, and 
leave the dinner to take care of itself. This 
was the moment R. had anticipated. On the 

rinciple of looking out for Number One, we 
Bad each of us in our turn of caterership 
been wont at such times to go into the galley 
and give the pot a stir, but on this occasion 
R. introduced therein a small dose, and that 
did the business. His disgust at the mess- 
table of the pretended bad tin of bouilli was 
so well put on that I, like everybody else, 


‘The Patient on Deck. 


made sure that was the cause of the gunner’s 
illness, but months afterwards, when R. had 
quite got over his funk, he confided to me 
how he did the trick, and I could see nothing 
for it but to keep it dark.’ 


“¢Ho!ho! That accounts for the milk in 
the cocoa-nut!’ I said. 

“¢Yes; that’s how old Giblets was 
dished.’ 


«« Well, it was a close shave for him; but I 
must vamose. So long!’ 

“ «So long! See you again some day.’ 

“And that’s how my eyes were opened 
about my topmate.” 

Here my gunner, having finished his story, 
straightway assumed an air of impatience, 
and broke forth with, “ There you are, young 
gentlemen ; that’s domino, my last dying 
speech and confession. You'll get no more 
yarns out of me to-night ; so out yougo! It’s 
time you were turned in: I’m going to put 
out the lights and say my prayers.” 

“But, gunner,” chirped the youngsters, 
“you didn’t tell us what the dose was.” 

“Didn't 1? Well, i¢ was croton oil!” 

(THE END.) 
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THE BOY'S OWN ANGLER. 


By rue First Hon. Sec. “ Fiy-Fisuers’ Civus.” 


T= regular fishing season does not begin 
till June 16, but there is a very impor- 
tant exception to this rule, for trout-fishing 
is in full swing from April 1, and in May is 
in its prime. The trout therefore may well 
take his natural place at the head of the fol- 
lowing brief series of papers. 

The usual methods of taking this glorious 
fish are worm, minnow, and fly-fishing. 

Beginning with the easiest—the “dirty” 
worm. In thick water this branch of the art 
is so simple that a child may be almost as 
successful as a veteran. After heavy rain a 
motley collection of ragged boys come out 
from every village near a trout stream. The 
tackle used is as queer as the crowd itself, 
and would be looked upon as rubbish by 
most anglers, and yet many of these boys 
bring home some good trout for the evening 
meal. 

Briefly, then, all that is essential for this 
sort of fishing is a strong rod, line and hook, 
a few shot, and a plentiful supply of worms. 

Local knowledge is very useful, but of 
angling skill little is required. 

In worm-fishing in clear water, on the 
contrary, much judgment and caution, and 
some manual dexterity, are necessary. 

Instead of adopting the rough and ready 
style suitable for thick water, you must now 
select a small red worm, and thread it on 
two tiny hooks, whipped on fine gut, at about 
an inch apart; and with one or two small 
shot added, if necessary. This bait is to be 
swung, by a steady underhand throw, some 
ten yards up stream, and a skilled hand will 
take in this way some of the best trout in the 
stream, while the beginner gets nothing but 
samlets and little eels. 

But this method cannot be successfully 
followed with the heavy rod used for thick- 
water fishing. The rod should be light and 
supple, though not quite so delicate as a fly- 
rod. The length must depend on the nature 
of the stream to be fished. 

A small winch with about twenty yards of 
line is usually sufficient, and the gut cast 
should be very fine near the hook. If the 
stream is rapid one or two small shot are 
useful, but in shallow, gentle streams the bait 
is better without any weight. 

The next branch of the art is minnow- 
fishing. This may be practised either with 
the living minnow, hooked through the lip 
or back fin, and dropped gently into pools or 
eddies, or by the more artistic plan of 
spinning the minnow. 

This can be done by fixing a dead minnow 
on a flight of hooks, which can be bought 
ready prepared, but when minnows are dif- 
ficult to get the artificial minnow is generally 
used. This worked by an adept in coloured 
water will bring to bank many largetrout. The 
rod used for worm-fishing will answer for 
this sport, though a light spinning rod with 
upright rings is better. 

But of all methods of taking trout the most 
charming is fly-fishing, natural and artificial. 

Beginning with the natural—“ first catch 
your fy,” omrather flies—for it is well to be 
provided with a supply in a perforated zinc 
tiask, or in a bottle with holes in the cork. 
Common house flies are useful, but there are 
various flies in the fields (such as the daddy- 
long-legs, the cow-dung fiy, the oak fly, and 
the May fly) which can essily be caught, and 
kept for a few hours if necessary. Bits of 
fern or leaves should be put in the bottle to 
keep the flies alive. 

The rod for the natural fly should be a 


I.—TROUT FISHING. 


long cane one, but the ordinary worm or fly- 
rod can be used. 

First prepare your tackle by fixing one or 
two flies, according to size, on a small hook 
tied on fine gut (or on your artificial fly), and 
then shorten your running line till you have 
only two or three yards of gut hanging from 
the end of the rod. If the trout are shy it 
will be best to crawl to the edge on your 
hands and knees. 

Arrived within two or three feet of the 
bank, behind a bush, peep very cautiously 
into the water. 

If the spot is suitable (deepish water with 
a gentle stream) you will very likely see a 
good trout on the prowl for food. 

Now move your rod very slowly till it is in 
the required position, and drop your fly gradu- 
ally till it alights gently on the water, about 
six inches in front of his troutship. If shy 
he will look at it superciliously, and then turn 
tail and glide slowly away; but do not de- 
spair, he may wheel round, and after several 
refusals take at last. 

Then wait about a second, and when the 
fish has turned, or has closed his mouth, 
strike sharply, and look out for squalls, for the 
biggest trout are hooked in this way, and the 
locality is often a dangerous one, giving him 
many 8 chance to jump into a tree, or other- 
wise to make himself troublesome. 

Keep your line as short as possible, and 
whenever you are obliged to yield to his vio- 
lence do so by stretching out your arm and 
leaning over the water, rather than by letting 
line ran out, for a large old trout will be 
sure to try to slacken your line by running 
suddenly back under your feet, and you 
cannot keep him out with a long line. If you 
have a net you may land him within two or 
three minutes, but if not he must be com- 
pletely exhausted before you can venture to 
grasp him and lift him out. This should 
not be attempted till you have rubbed your 
hand on some sand or grit. 
under half a pound it may be safer to lift 
him out with the rod. For this sort of fish- 
ing a landing-net is certainly a great help, 
but for ordinary brook-fishing it can well be 
dispensed with. 

Having secured your big trout it is best to 
seek for another suitable spot, but if you 


have only lifted out a little one, the, place | 


may be sufficiently undisturbed to yield an- 
other fish. 

This method is chiefly successful in hot 
sunshine, when the artificial fly is nearly 
useless. Many anglers, therefore, whose 
chief delight is the artificial fly, take a turn 
with the natural in the middle of hot days, 
and thereby often transform a light basket 
into a heavy one. 

Only one style of trout fishing now remains, 
but it is by far the most interesting and 
artistic, and on many rivers, those of Hamp- 
shire for instance, it is the only method ever 
allowed. 

Here a word of warning may be useful to 
the inexperienced. If, on permission being 
given you to fish a preserved stream, the 
proviso “ fly-fishing only ” is added, this must 


; Slways be taken to mesn “ artificial fly"; 


and to use any other bait is an act of ingrati- 
tude worse than ordinary poaching. 


If the fish is | 


' ze sure to be useful. 


In treating of this, the highest branch of © 


the art, more details must be given. 

First as to the rod. The best possible is 
perhaps a first-class split-cane, but this is 
very expensive and easily damaged. 

Then do not, at present, buy a glued-up 


j 
| 
| 
i} 
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(or split cane) rod, and if one is given you, 
take great care of it. 

Perhaps the most useful rod to buy is a 
greenheart, of 10 feet long, in three joints; 
and this costs from 15s. to 25s.; but if money 
is an object, a hickory rod of similar make 
can be had for 7s. or 8s., and this will 
answer every purpose for some years. 

If satisfied with a modest outfit, a lad can 
obtain all he requires for his first season for 
less than £1 5s. 

To be businesslike, we will jot down the 
cost of each necessary item. Rod, 7s. Gd. 
Winch (plain), 3s. Tapered dressed fly-line 
(twenty yards), 3s. 4d. Half a dozen gut 
casts (two yards each), 3s. Three dozen 
flies, 4s. Gd. A waterproof satchel, say 2s., 
and a little fly-book (1s.) will complete the 
outfit. 

If the nature of the water and the banks 
is such that a landing-net is really necessary, 
do not buy one of the cumbrous and expen- 
sive affairs offered for sale, but get a nine- 
foot length of the cane used for cleaning out 
water pipes, and for other purposes too well 
known to schoolboys. This can be bought 
for a few pence at an oil shop, and by bind- 
ing the two ends together, after bending it 
in the form of a tennis racket, you can make 
a most handy landing-net. Of course you 
must buy or make a net to place in the oval 
hoop thus formed, but the whole need not 
cost 1s. 6d. 

To return to our fishing-rods, etc., the list 
does not profess to give all that is desirable, 
but only what is necessary for ordinary fly- 
fishing. 

If money is more plentiful choose a 20s. 
greenheart rod, which should feel light and 
handy when held just above the winch (to be 
fixed on for the purpose). See that your 
winch is the size to suit it best. A three-inch 
check winch, in bronze, costing 7s. to 15s., 
will probably do for a ten or eleven foot rod; 
and it will comfortably hold thirty or forty 
yards of line. The latter is best. 

This should be tapered at each end (so 
that you oan everse, it when worn) and 
smoothly dressed with waterproof dressing. 
Its cost is about 2d. a yard. 

Next see to the gut casts. It is most im- 
portant that these should be of good quality, 
that is, fairly fine and quite round. Two 
yards is a better length than three, because 
in landing a large fish it is often n 
to reel up the line within less than three 
yards of the fly, and the knots in the casting 
line will then pass through the rings of your 
top joint. If the fish makes a last effort, and 
runs out a few inches of line, a knot may 
scrape against a ring, and the slight check 
may part the gut and lose your fish. 

Get two yard lengths, then, tapered, and as 
fine as you can, but not drawn. The ques- 
tion of flies now remains; and to treat it 
thoroughly would occupy all the rest of our 
space. A few hints must be enough, and 
boys who wish to know more can read the 
books published on the subject. 

To begin with, lay in a stock (say a dozen 
each) of March browns, red palmers, quill 
gnats, olive duns, and blue uprights. These 
Get some on eyed 
hooks and some on gut, and begin by using 
the former sort, as the latter are easiir 
whipped off by your first frantic efforts to 
throw a fly. 

Don’t forget some evening flies, if you 
expect to fish late. The “coachman,” < 
white-winged fly;with peacock-herl body, is 
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very useful about dusk. If you are about 
to fish Hampshire waters an assortment 
of “ floating" flies is necessary. 

These are small winged flies, of the olive 
dan and quill gnat sort. The Wickham 
fancy and the hare’s ear are very good, as 
also the iron blue, but the subject is too 
complicated to deal with here. 

We will next suppose you have arrived at 


is once soaked, though a veteran will do so 
easily by three or four false casts in the 
air. 

We must next suppose a most improbable 
circumstance, namely that a silly trout abso- 
lutely rises at your fly. Strike as quickly as 
you can; this will not be too quickly in 


{ your case, though such a thing is possible 


the stream. Don't walk up to the edge and | 


peer into the water, but sit down and put 
your tackle together twenty yards off. 

Begin with the rod, and first fix the top 
into the middle joint, and then attach the 
butt, and don’t forget to screw in the spike. 


This being done, fix the winch and pass the | 
line through each ring. Then draw out a ' 


dozen yards and grease it with a bit of fat. 
This is to make the line float, and is un- 
necessary if the water is very rough. Next 
attach your gut, which should have been 
kept moist, and fasten your fly. Don’t use 
two at first: you may as well lose them 
singly as in pairs. 

If the water is clear try a blue dun, but if 
at all coloured a red palmer is best. 

Approach the stream in a stooping posi- 
tion, with the fiy and two or three yards of 
line gathered in the left hand, so that you 
have five yards or so of line out, which is 
easier to throw than a very short length. 

Then cast as lightly as possible up stream 
near your own bank, drawing the fly gently 
outwards if there isaripple. If not let it 
come down towards you quite undisturbed. 
It will float naturally for the first cast or 
two, and during these you have your best 
chance of a fish, for it can hardly be expected 


that you will dry your fly effectually after it | 


sometimes. 
You miss him, of course. But cast once 
more, and let the fly pass over the spot 


again after a few seconds, and if not a large ; 


fish, he will perhaps have it. Profiting by 
experience, your stroke is quicker and you 
hook your victim. 

If o lively fish he will leap into the air, 
and then rush wildly about, taxing all your 
skill to keep a tight line, and in the end 


| probably escaping by reason of its slacken- 


ing. This may happen either by the hook 
dropping out, or by the slack line getting 
twisted round a stone, and then being 
broken by the dead pull the fish will get. 

This having happened, don’t cry over spilt 
milk, but let another fly be on the water with 
all speed. 

This time perhaps you hook a baby trout. 
Flick him out at once, and if it were not 
your first, I should say put him back 
quickly, but you will probably wish to keep 
him as a specimen! 

If, however, you are on preserved waters, 
be particular to return all fish under the 
prescribed length, which is usually from 10 
to 12 inches. 

But we are supposed to be fishing a moor- 
land brook, and on such water it is usual to 
bag any fish over 2 oz. 

As you fish up the river, watch carefully 


for rises in smooth bits, and cast with special 
care just above them. If you do happen to 
make a clean and light cast on the right spot, 
you may get a good fish. If so, treat him as 
directed in the remarks on the natural fly 
(except that you may give him line). 

But ’tis very seldom that you will chance 
upon a large fish when fly-fishing in a moor- 
land stream, even after you have acquired 
some skill. Indeed, nowadays most fly- 
fishers have to be satisfied with two or three 
dozen fish of from 2 to 6 oz. each ; mestly 
of the former size. 

A word of warning as to your route when 
fishing among the moors, and we have 
done. 

In marshy neighbourhoods be careful not 
to tread on very bright green spots along the 
banks, for the morasses which these indicate 
are sometimes so soft as to engulf the 
incautious, especially on the Welsh and 
Cornish hills. 

Also, if you fish till dusk, as is best in hot 
weather, do not try a short cut over the hills 
home, unless you know the way by night. 
Keep to the stream, if it runs through the 
town, as it usually does. If not it will be 
necessary to make careful inquiries as to 
route before starting. 

Always arrange, if possible, to begin fish- 
ing at the lowest point, and work upwards. 

In conclusion let me advise you always to 
be willing to help a fellow-angler, even to the 
extent of giving him the favourite fly, and 
above all to keep your temper, however pro- 
voking the trout may be, and to remember 
that the weather, though it may not suit 
you, is sent by God. 

(To be continued.) 


NOTES FROM MY LOG; OR, TRUE STORIES OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


By Rear-Apmirat W. R. KENNEDY. 


(With Nustrations by the Author.) 


TII.—VOYAGE OF H.M.8. LIFFEY (THE LAST SAILING FRIGATH) ROUND CAPE HORN, AND RESCUE OF THE CREW OF THE 


0" May 26, 1878, H.M.S. Liffey left Ply- 

mouth Sound bound for Coquimbo, a 
seaport on the coast of Chili, where she was 
to be stationed as a store ship. The Liffey 
in her day had been one of our finest screw 
frigates, mounting 50 guns, but on this occa- 
sion she represented a sailing ship, her engines 
having been taken out of her and only a few 
guns left upon the upper deck, more for the 
purpose of signalling or saluting than for 
offensive or defensive operations. 

Her departure had been delayed several 
weeks owing to the possibility of a war with 
Russia with which we were threatened at the 
time, and in which case the Liffey’s officers 
and ship’s company would have been turned 
over to a fighting ship. 

As nothing came of this scare we were 
allowed to depart; but light airs and head 
winds delayed us greatly, so that it was not 
till the middle of June that we reached 
Madeira and enjoyed a few days at this lovely 
island. 

Sailing again on the 16th, we fell in with 
the north-east trade-wind, and were making 
fair progress towards the south when on the 
afternoon of the 18th we espied a smart little 
barque coming up astern. As the Liffey was 
only jury-rigged we were not surprised to find 
ourselves passed by a merchant ship, and in 
due time she was abreast of us. She proved 
to be the German barque Anita of Hamburg, 
bound for the West Coast of Africa. Having 
exchanged colours (the nautical term for 


GERMAN DARQUE ANITA, BURNT AT SEA. 


dipping our ensigns), and made complimen- 
tary signals, she passed on, and was soon 
lost to sight ahead. 

About 9 o’clock the same night, as I was sit- 
ting in my cabin, the officer of the watch re- 


| ported a light on the starboard bow, and added 


that he thought he saw a rocket, or what looked 
like one, in the same direction. Giving orders 
to alter course for the stranger we soon 
made out a sail, and running close under 
his lee, hailed him to know what was the 
matter. 

The answer came back, “Ship on fire!” 
We at once hove to on the weather side, and 
sent a boat on board. She proved to be our 
little friend the Anita, with cargo on fire. 
We then sent another boat with fire engine, 
buckets, etc., and a party of men. The cap- 
tain told me that the fire had broken out in the 
cargo, &@ most combustible one, consisting 
mainly of demijohns of a fiery spirit made 
out of rotten potatoes, expressly manufactured 
for the West African negroes. Besides this 
vile compound were several barrels of petro- 
leum, and to complete the assortment an iron 
chest full of gunpowder in the captain’s cabin 
under the poop! 

As we stepped over the side the flames 
burst out from the cabin, in which was the 
captain’s dog, howling for assistance. We had 
on board the Liffey a patent smoke helmet, 
with which a man was supposed to be able to 
see and breathe in the midst of flame, and a 
man now tried the experiment, in hopes of 


saving the poor animal, but was speed:ly 
overcome by the fumes, and dragged forth by 
the heels in an asphyxiated condition, the dog 
being of necessity left to his fate. 

Meantime all the available pumps were 
rigged and a body of water poured upon the 
flaming cargo. For nearly two hours we 
worked hard at this, but without avail, the 
flames having got too firm a hold on the 
cargo. It was evident the ship was doomed, 
and as the powder might be expected to ex- 
plode at any moment we made arrangen e ils 
for saving the lives of those on board and 
leaving the ship to her fate. The crew wcre 
therefore transferred to the boats and by them 
to the Liffey ; all the live stock, consisting of 
pigs, rabbits, fowls, and fancy pigeons, being 
also saved. Arrived on board the Liffey the 
boats were hoisted up, and we remained at 
hand witnessing the destruction of the gallant 
little barque. 

The flames, no longer subdued by water, 
now flared up the masts and rigging, setting 
fire to the sails on the main and mizen masts, 
making a grand spectacle. Presently an ex- 
plosion took place, blowing up the poop and 
taking the mizen mast by the board. And 
now a curious sight presented itself; the 
barque, deprived of her aftersail, fell off before 
the wind, and scudded along under her sail 
on the foremast, but as the braces burnt and 
the yards swung forward she would luff up in 
the wind till the head sails filled and 
payed her off, when again she ran before the 
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breeze, in this way performing various evolu- 
tions, like a phantom ship, without a soul on 
board her. 

The scene at this time was grand in the 
extreme, as the flames leapt from spar to 
spar, catching each sail in succession and 
illuminating the deep for miles around. 
The Liffey kept hovering on her weather 
quarter, watching the movements of the 
barque, luffing as she luffed, and keeping 
away with her, but always keeping to wind- 
ward to avoid the sparks which fell in 
showers to leeward. Presently the main- 
mast, divested of its rigging, began to rock 
with the rolling of the vessel, and then fell 
overboard with a crash, throwing a shower of 
sparks and burning débris into the hissing 
sea. Still the poor little craft sailed on 
under her foremast, until at last that also 
went over the side, and the Anita lay a help- 
less log upon the water, rolling gunwale 
under, the sea washing over her deck and 
pouring out of her scuppers. i 

By this time it was nearly daylight, so, 
leading the weeping skipper below, we filled 
away on our course, leaving the Anita to the 
mercy of the waves, which soon overwhelmed 
her. We now shaped course for St. Vincent, 
one of the Cape de Verde islands, where we 
arrived on the 25th and landed the crew of 
the Anita, and the same day we sailed for 
the neighbouring island of St. Jago, and an- 
chored in the harbour of Porto Praya. 

St. Jago is one of the largest, and is cer- 


“The scene was grand in the extreme.” 


tainly the most fruitful, of the group, and 
here we remained a few days, revelling in 
tropical fruits, and enjoying some excellent 
shooting, quail being plentiful besides some 
guinea-fowl. On the 30th we once more 
started on our voyage. Head winds and vexa- 
tious calms again delayed us, and it was not 
till July 25 that we reached Bahia, one of the 
finest harbours on the coast of Brazil, where 
we replenished with water and provisions. 
On leaving Buhia we had to contend with the 
SW. monsoon, so that we did not reach 
Monte Video till August 20. 

Whilst refitting at this place preparatory 
to rounding Cape Horn I paid a visit to Mr. 
Shennan’s beautiful estancia near Buenos 
Ayres in the Argentine republic, and enjoyed 
some capital sport with my hospitable host, 
making large bags of duck, snipe, partridges, 
and swans. On September 1 we weighed 
anchor for the last time. 

The voyage round the Horn from east to 
west in a sailing ship is never a pleasant ope- 
ration, especially in an undermasted ship 
only half manned. We met with the usual 
south-westerly gales, sighted the Falklands 
in a snow-storm, and ran through the Straits 
of Le Maire, rounding the Horn the same 
night. Here we met with a succession of 
gales from south-west to north-west accom- 
panied with blinding snowstorms, against 
which we thrashed the old ship under reduced 
canvas, and we thought we had not done 
badly when we found ourselves becalmed off 


Cape Pillar. the western entrance to the 
Straits of Magellan, on the 9th day after 
rounding Cape Horn. 

But little more remains to relate. Having 
taken in a cargo of old guns and obsolete 
stores, we left with the squadron for 
Coquimbo. 

On the way round to that port, the admiral 
ordered the ships to try rate of sailing, in 
other words, an ocean race. The poor old 
Liffey was heavily handicapped with such a 
cargo of rubbish in her hold, added to which 
the grass had grown upon her copper a foot 
long, which greatly impeded her progress. 
We were staggering along after the flagship, 
when a man fell overboard. The ship was 
promptly rounded to and a boat lowered, but 
by this time the man was at least a mile 
astern. There was a fresh breeze blowing. 
and the ship was going eight knots at the 
time. All eyes were directed to the poor 
fellow in the water, when to our astonishment 
we saw huge albatross swoop down on him. 
The man waved his arm to frighten away the 
bird, which sailed away, and presently re- 
turned. After swooping three times the 
albatross sat down on the water close to the 
man, with the evident intention of picking 
his eyes out as soon as he was dead or too 
exhausted to defend himself. Happily the 
boat reached the spot in time and the man 
was saved, and all that could be got out of 
him for some time afterwards was, “ Ob thas 
beastly bird!” 


vst now, when the rising of the American 
J Indians has attracted universal attention, 
it may be interesting to read a few words 
about the tribes. Bravery and vanity are 
two of their greatest characteristics. In the 
matter of personal adornment, which they 
call matacher, no pains are spared, and the 
painting of their bodies occupies therefore a 
yood deal of time. Two lines are drawn 
upon the eyelids as fine as the smallest 
thread; the same upon the lips, the openings 
of the nostrils, the eyebrows and ears. 
Bright spots of vermilion decorate the 
cheeks, and the throat has its ornament of 
colour also, while the rest of the body is 
painted more or less in proportion to the 
exploits performed by the individual. The 
extent of surface covered by the paint forms 
thus a book of heraldry for the Indians, who 
can at once distinguish a great brave by its 
means. For additional finery they have 
plumes of feathers on their heads, arms, and 
ankles, and these are likewise tokens of 
valour. 
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NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 
By Lapy Wruuiam Lennox. 


Their extraordinary insensibility to pain 
may perhaps be accounted for by the thick- 
ness of skin and hardness of fibre which is 
peculiar to the Indians, and the skulls that 
have been taken up from their burying places 
are much thicker than ordinary skulls are 
found to be, showing that their physical 
system is of great toughness. Lefore going 
to war all the young men who are disposed 
to go to the battle give a piece of wood to 
the chief in token of their determination to 
accompany him, and the chicf himself fasts 
several days, and is very careful to observe 
his dreams, for (like all savages) they are 
very superstitious, and when the day comes 
for them to start, they put on their war 
dress and march silently, the chief only 
singing the war song. 

‘Their heads are painted red down to the 
eyebrows, and shaved, all but the scalp-lock, 
and the faces are frightful with the colours 
daubed on so as to make them look as 
awful as possible. On their breasts is a 


medal of copper or brass, and the horrible 
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scalping knife hangs by a string from their 
neck. 

The dulness of the Indians’ nervous system 
makes them brave to endure, and also cruel to 
their enemies, as they cannot understand the 
tortures they inflict being so unbearable ; and 
moreover every man among them must go 
through such a fearful ordeal before he is al- 
lowed to bear arms, that nothing he may meet. 
with afterwards can be beyond his power to 
stand. Blows, fire, insults, are all tried to see 
whether the young would-be brave can bear 
them without flinching. One trial among 
others is that of passing a cord through the 
large muscles of the chest, and then tying 
the man to a tree, no way being left for him 
to free himself except by a violent tearing 
away of the cord, which, after a certain time, 
the action of the cord upon the fiesh renders 
possible to be done. The consequence of 
enduring such torments without a sigh or 
groan is a complete recklessness to pain 
either in themselves or others, in comparison 
to any glory to be thereby acquired. 


ARTISTIC STUDIES FOR BOYS OF TASTE. 
By various REPRESENTATIVE ARTISTS. 


VII.—A Seascape. 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by Cuarn.es W. WILKIN30N.) 
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A Goop many years have elapsed since I 
wrote a series of papers in these columns 
entitled ‘‘ Boys’ Dogs.” A good many of 
those who were our readers then have grown 
up into big swinging men with big swinging 
dogs, who read the daily papers and shave 
every morning, the men I mean, not the dogs, 
for clever and all though bow-wows be, they 
have not as yet subscribed to any paper, not 
even to the “B.O.P."". They are content to 
lie under the table and hear it read, well 
knowing that their interests are looked after 
by its writers. 

Now in this article I am not going to give 
the points or properties of any breed, but just 
a few useful hints about dogs in general and 
their treatment, well or ill. 

Well, about your coming dog. You had 
better first make up your mind as to what he 
shall be. I wouldn’t advise a very large dog, 
Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, and Great Danes 
are glorious fellows, but you'll hardly get one 
worth his collar cheap. Dachshunds, fox- 
terriers, and mostly all terriers, make capital 
boys’ dogs; so do spaniels, collies, and re- 
trievers. Collies are the wisest ; a collie two 
years old is far wiser than any boy four times 
his age, and capable even of improving the 
moral character of most lads at that larky 
time of life. 

But having made up your mind to inves:, 
endeavour to smoo:h the way for his happi- 
ness at home. Try and arrange to have him 


a house dog. Tell your relatives that you | 
will, by gentleness and firmness, teach your | 


favourite to be clean in the house, and kind 
and good mannered in every way. 


If you get a copy of the “Exchange and j 


Mart,” or “ Stock-keeper,’’ say, you will sea 
all kinds of puppies advertised. But be very 
careful with whom you deal. Pedigrees are 
all registered nowadays, but if you purchase 
through an advertisment, you might get a 
mangy or sickly pup, or one with navel rup- 
ture. So take the Scotch advice, and “ gang 
warily.” 

Meanwhile, if your good pater or mater 
deems it wise not to have your friend in the 
house, you must do the best you can for him 
out of doors. 

It will be best to have a kennel with a big 
rim round it, because you must not chain a 
puppy up, else you'll have a bandy-legge:, 
broken-hearted beast, that you'll be ashamed 
to ba seon with in the street. Have every- 
thing ready, therefore, before your friend the 
dog comes home. z 

Now let us see what that worl “every- 
thing’ includes. 
muzzle, eh? Not likely. This is the year 
1891. First then, get your kennel built. A 
large dry barre! might do, if the front were s> 
arranged that it could be swung away from 
the weather, and be always dry, clean, and 
free from draughts. You might have it, too, 
under a kind of shelter shed. The water-pan 
would stand under the shelter also, as well as 
a dry board, to keep the dog off the ground 
when he chose to lie out of doors. There 
must be the capability of cleaning out this 
kennel. 

The bedding is best to be clean wheaten 
straw, or dry pine shavings, and whatever it 
is, it should be kept dry. 

The dog's dishes, one for water and one 
for food, must be washed every day of your 
life or the dog's. These dishes should be 
earthenware, with very broad flat bottoms, 
so that it is all but impossible to capsize 
them. 

The run should be gravel or asphalt or, 
what is far the best, hard cement. The fence 


A whip and a chain anda | 


| and all, that it ought to be useful —more than 
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around it may be high wire mesh nailed on 
strong posts, with a strong door and a fasten- 
ing outside, else the dog will soon find out 
how to nose it up. But mind you, the kennel 
and fence are more for night than day, for by 
day the dog will want to be with his master 
most of the time. He will soon get to love 
you very much and enter into all your sports 
with zest. 

The puppy's age. Get one about three 
months old. Never mind about that bugbear 
Distemper. I have had kennels for sixteen 
years. Sometimes I have had as many as 
twenty canine pets at a time, not ino'uding 
puppies, and during all that time I have 
never had a young dog down with distemper. 
It is all in the feeding and management. 
Now that I go hundreds of miles, moving 
about in my caravan every summer, and do 
a deal of book-writing in winter, I only keep 
a few dogs. 

Well, feed this puppy of yours four times a 
day till he is six months old; then give three 
good meals till ke is a year old; after which 
an early breakfast and five o’clock dinner 
will about suit, though snacks and snaps 
betweenwhiles if he is hungry won’t hurt. 

Give boiled Spratt cake, table scraps, green 
weil-mashed vegetables—not too much of this, 
but enough to keep the blood cool and 
bowe!s easy—and boiled lights with now and 
then a morsel of boiled liver. 

When you ask for Spratt’s biscuits, see you 
get them. And get them fresh and crisp. Itis 
cheaper t> get a bag from the firm. Say you 
must have the same as they send Gcrdon 
Stables. Also a bag of bone-meal, and give 
a handful or two of this in every mea!. This 
makes the dog’s framework. 

Give the puppy dig bones that he can gnaw 
and so amuse himself. Give him old boots 
for toys. No small bones. If your puppy 
hasn’t plenty of fun and amusement all day 
long, and lots of running and exercise, he 
won’t thrive. 

Never tire him out. 

Never run him behind a trap. 

Never be cros3 with him for anything he 
cannot help: if he sees that you are vexed 
about it, ke will be miserable enough. A 
cowed or brow-beaten dog develops into a 
thorough cur; and mind you, there is truth 
in the old Scotc: proverb, “Sic mannie, sic 
horsie. ”” 

Dogs are often kept where nice gardens 
are, and to keep to the walks is a most im- 
portant part of a young dog’s education, and 
not s) difficult to teach either. Show him 
his foot-prints on the soft ground and scold 
him gently. A dog very soon comes to 
know what his master says and means. As 
regards a dog's education, I may say for once 


mere show. Any cur can be taught to jump 
over a stick, to “down dead, sir,” to “ trust 
and paid for,” to snap a morsel off his nose, 
etc. These are mere canine antics. But give 
me the dog for a companion wio will walk 
to heel when told, who will fetch and carry, 
go back for anything left on the road, watch 
my coat if I throw it off while gardening, 
guard me by night or day, and in fact, as 
advertisements for valets put it, ‘‘ make him- 
self generally useful.” 

My present Newfoundland favourite, Queen 
Bolina, has one very taking accomplish- 
ment. She asks a blessing before every meal. 
This is done by stretching her forelegs in 
front of her, bending down her head to touch 
them, and saying “Oh-h-h!” Poor thing, 
her off hind leg is at times stiff with rheu- 
matism. Then she can’t stretch out both 


paws without pain, but she compromises 
matters by sitting down and lowering her 
head to one outstretched paw and muttering 
“Qh-h-h!” 

I do assure you, boys, that if you once make 
your dog love you and understand your lan- 
guage and gesture and looks—for in all three 
dogs study you—it is surprising what you can 
teach them. If I had space I could tell you 
much more, only I haven’t. However, I hope 
to be on the road once more this summer 
in my well-known caravan, ‘‘ Wanderer,” and 
Queen is almost sure to be with me. If you 
gee me, hail me, tell me you are “ B.O.P.” 
boys, and I'll show you Queen’s pretty ways, 
and you will open your eyes with wonder. I 
hope to wander in Ireland this year, and the 
“B.O.P.”” has many readers there. 

It just occurs to me that you may want to 
know which is the trickiest or most easily 
taught dog. The poodle is the sharpest and 
most easily taught. The collie is the great- 
est genius, but not very easily taught tricks. 
He is apt to imagine himself wiser than his 
master, as indeed he often is. The Great 
Dane and Newfoundland and St. Bernard 
learn slowly but very surely; they are the 
best students, and take time to do their work, 
but never never forget; Pomeranians come 
next, I think, then spaniels and retrievers. 

If you keep your dog indoors, he ought to 
have one particular corner where his mat is 
spread at night, and he should be told to “ go 
to bed” at a regular time. Don't tell him 
to “watch.” If you do he’ll lie awake all 
night, thinking there is something up. Any- 
how he will not get sound sleep, and he may 
wake you unnecessarily. 

The schiperke (pronounce Shipperkey) is 
a wee black taillecs dog getting very fashicn- 
able in this country now, and is probably the 
best of all guard or anti-burglar dogs. 

In feeding, if a dog leaves any portion, and 
the food has been really nice, it is because 
you have given him rather much. It is 
better a dog should be rather under-fed than 
over-fed. But the food should be squeezed 
through the fingers, no lumps left; the bits of 
meat should be small and the boiled greens 
well mashed. 

Grass.—Dogs won't thrive without access 
to this. It is to them a vomit, an aperient, 
oran anti-scorbutic, according to the amount 
they eat. 

Give no food uncooked. Steep the biscuit 
in cold water till thoroughly soft. Never 
give food left from a former meal. Give soft, 
clean, tasteless water, not hard. 

If out for a long walk, whenever you your- 
self get hungry, buy abiscuit fcr yourself and 
two for the dog. 

It is the rule in many parts of the country 
to give two biscuits a penny for a man, and 
three if for the dog. Encourage this custom 
wherever you go. 

Make it & rule never to deal at shops 
where a dish of clean water is not kept at 
the door for dogs. I never do. Only before 
withdrawing my custom I give the tradesman 
a chance. If the dog’s dish is forthcoming 
I continue it, if not—I don’t. 

Butchers will sometimes have the impu- 
dence to send you stale meat if they know it 
is for the dog, but they charge the fresh meat 
price. No butcher ever served me twice in 
this fashion. 

Exzercise.—So long as this is not over- 
fatiguing, nor taken in the hot sun, a dog 
can hardly have too much of it. Neithercan 
you boys. But two hours a day is the 
minimum. If the dog gets wet, rub him well 
down with one of his own towe!s before he 
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gets into his kennel. My dogs have two or 
three towels each. The straw in the kennel 
should always be dry. In winter clip the 
long hair off from between the toes, else the 
snow will ball and lame him. In summer, 
examine the feet every week, and carefully 
cut out matted hair or mud balls from between 
the toes. The feet are very tender. 

If a dog gets a thorn in his foot in the 
road he will of course let you know ; and you 
must extract it without breaking it and 
leaving a portion in. 

Be careful with his teeth; don’t let him 
carry stones nor run after them, and don’t 
try to force a stick out of his mouth. Ihave 
& young Newfoundland who carries letters, 
newspapers, parcels, etc., and hands them to 
me at my gate, but only if I say “Thank you, 
Mona,”’ and hold out my hand. Of course 
she thinks the words “thank you" mean 
“ give it up.” 
asking her, and I believe in being polite even 
to a dog. 

You cannot be too particular in keeping 
your dog, also his dishes and kennel, clean, 
nor in giving oceans of clean dry bedding. 
The kennel should be washed out with 
Sanitas soap and hot water once a week. 
Don’t put the bedding in till it is dry. 

Wash the dog once a fortnight in summer 
with lukewarm water and the best soap. 
Then swill well down with cold water, and 
take him for a run at once, but give him a 
bite of food first. 

Here is a wrinkle worth remembering. 
After you have washed the dog, stand nimbly 
off for a little way, and say “ Shake yourself.” 
He would do so anyhow, but he thus learns 
the meaning of the words, so in time he will 
shake himself when told, and this is very 
handy if he has got damp in a shower, and 
you want to take him indoors, or if he is all 
covered with snow, or grey and ancient-look- 
ing with hoar frost. 

So you see, for the dog in health, I advo- 
cate good ani proper feeding at regular 
hours, pure water, abundant exercise, clean- 
liness of all his surroundings, kindness, 
gentleness in your bearing towards him, and 
above all a dry, well-bedded kennel, free from 
draughts and exposure to sun or cold. 

In very stormy nights lock up your out- 


Anyhow it is o prettier way of | 


door dog in a clean out-house on o truss of , 


straw. 


In illness a poor dog requires far more © 


care and the very best of nursing. 
tion is better than cure, and a stitch in time 
saves nine. 


Preven- - 


In all severe illnesses, you must call in the | 


aid of a clever vet. 1 am very sorry to 
say, however, that few give much attention 
to a dog's troubles. 

However, you can do a deal yourself, and I 
shall now tell you how. 

First you want to know when a dog really 
is ill. 
usual briskness about him. He does not 
meet you so joyously of a morning. Perhaps 
you find him shivering, with a dry nose and 
injected eye. If so, send fora skilled vet., 
and the sooner the better, for it may be 
incipient inflammation of the bowels, liver, 
or lungs. 

Meanwhile make up the softest of soft beds 
for him in a dry, clean outhouse. You can 
hardly give him too much bedding, and you 
must place clean water within his reach. 

Nursing is half the battle. 

Diarrhea or looseness is a complaint that 
nearly all young dogs suffer from at times. 
It is generally caused by damp and cold and 
injudicious diet. It will soon wear a puppy 
to skin and bone. Put him in a warm dry 


place; give a clean bed, rice and milk or | 


arrowroot and milk to eat, with eggs if you 
can afford it. Give one dose of castor oil to 
begin with, getting the chemist to put a few 


; ounce. 


drops of laudanum in it. This last is poison, 
mind. After the castor oil get chalk mixture 
and give three times a day, or ten drops of 
chlorodyne to a puppy collie-size thrice a day. 
Drop the chlorodyne on a little raw arrow- 
root, and then make a bolus of it. Then roll 
it in tissue paper, wet this in your mouth, and 
pop it far back in the throat. If very weak 
he may want brandy and water now and then, 
or port wine. 

Distemper.—The chief signs are running at 
eyes and nose, first of clear water, then mu- 
cus, dry nose, injected eyes; loss of appetite 
and extreme heat, and emaciation coming 
rapidly on, There is no cure, only watch and 
combat symptoms, and nurse dog through it. 
Give the cleanest of dry beds. Keep him in 
a warm, well-ventilated room. If he coughs 
much, get a nice soothing cough mixture. 
If diarrhwa comes on, treat for that. If in 
much pain, hot fomentations. Roll the body 
in a flannel band. Give lots of clean water 
and milk, rice or arrowroot, eggs, beef-tea and 
milk. A sip of milk now and then given 
with a spoon is more easily digested than a 
lot swallowed all at once. Lime-water, a 
spoonful or two to half a pint, makes the milk 
more digestible. When all fever has gone 
and the dog is weak, tonics will be needed. 
For colds and coughs, at first while the dog 
is still feverish, get your chemist to make 
you a mixture containing Mindererus's spirit, 
sweet nitre, and chlorate of potash, and give 
this in proportion to the dog’s size as a cool- 
ing remedy. Do not be persuaded to try quack 
remedies. Give the dog a very warm bed and 
feed on nourishing diet. If the appetite is 
rather feeble, a dose of Friedrichshall water 
early in the morning will help to restore it. 
From a quarter of a teaspoonful to two or 
three spoonfuls of parcgoric according to the 
dog's size should be given at night, beginning 
after the first three days. Give gentle exer- 
cise. No running to distress the lungs. 
‘its.—A dog sometimes has a fit through 
excitement, especially a young one about teeth- 
ing time. He goes out of a morning to go 
for a walk, say, barking for joy, wheels round 
and round sometimes, then suddenly falls 
inan alarming fit. Do nothing unless putting 
the end of a stick in his mouth to prevent 
him from biting his tongue. The cause may be 
worms, indigestion, or teething. Extract very 
loose teeth. Give only gent'e exercise, move 
the bowels thrice a week with castor oil, and 
give from a grain to five grains of sulphate 
of zine, according to size of dog, in a few 
grains of extract of dandelion twice or thrice 
daily. 

Canker in the car.—Wash twice a day with 
lukewarm water, no soap, and then pour in 
and hold in for a minute a lotion containing 
five grains of alum or sulphate of zinc to the 
Give a dose of oil every week, and 


| plain food with plenty of well-mashed vege- 


To begin with, there is a lack of his ; 


tables. 

Mange.—The diet must be plain but sub- 
stantial, and unbounded exercise given. Wash 
twice a week, and afterwards anoint with 
sulphur ointment one part, lano-areolin two 
parts. If this simple but often effective 
treatment does not succeed, you must call in 
a good vet. 

Worms.—Spratt’s cure, given according to 
directions in the shilling boxes, will cure any 
form of worms. The remedies sold by this 
firm are each and all compounded from the 
prescriptions of well-known medical men and 
vets. 

Let me just repeat two memos. 1. Kindly 
and thoughtful care of your dog will prevent 
illness. 2. No medicines are of much avail 
in the cure of illness without judicious dieting, 
pure water ad lib., and warmth. 
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Lrvixe Cuess.—In the Royal Concert 
Hall, St. Leonards, two games of chess with 
living pieces have recently been played, in 
aid of the Men’s Help Society. Proceedings 
commenced with a grand procession of 
pieces on to the chess-board, during which 
the Ladies’ Band and organ performed 
Lachner’s “ Festival March.” Six pawns of 
each side were the first to take up their 
positions, after saluting each other in the 
centre of the board. The rooks, knights, 
and bishops then marched to the centre of 
the board, and having paid a visit to the 
kings’ and queens’ squares, took their places, 
the pawns saluting each piece as they passed 
them. After a pause the kings marched on 
from their sides, attended by their respective 
pawns, and met the queens (their trains 
being carried by their pawns) in the centre of 
the board. A flourish of trumpets was then 
sounded by the heralds, and the pawns 
knelt on one knee, and the remainder of the 
pieces saluted their king and queen as they 
moved to their squares. When a pawn was 
taken, he fell on one knee, and on rising was 
led off captive by the ushers. On a similar 
fate befalling a knight, he delivered up his 
sword, and was led off. On a queen being 
taken, she was escorted by two ushers and 
guarded by two pawns and a knight. On 
the king being checkmated, he bowed, 
delivered up his sword end crown, and 
between two knights and the remainder of 
the pieces, headed a procession off the board, 
to the strains of Gounod’s “ Funeral March 
of a Marionette.” 

The following were the games played by 
the Hon. Regd. Capell and Mr. W. Shadforth 
Boger :— 


Game I. 

White. 
1K KP-K4 
2K KPxKBP 
3.K K kt P—K Kt 4 
4K R KKtP—k kt5 
5. KK Kkt-KbB3 
6 KB-QB4 Q-K 2 
7. KBxKBP K-Q eq 
8. QP-Q4 Qr-Q3 
9. QBxK P QPxK Kt 
. QPxQP QB_O2 
|. Castles, QxK B 
. QPxK Kt KB-QB4 
. KR sq K RK 9q 
|. QKt—QB8 QB P-QB3 
5. K P-K5 QKt-Qr3 
. Q Kt Q-Q4_ 

. QP—K KR-KBsq 
. Q-K2 KB-K2 
9. QR—-Q sq QxQRP 
. QKtP—Q Rt3 K—B sq 
QKt—-QB3 -Q-R4 
K P--K6 QxQ Kt 
QRxQB Q- B4 
|. QxQ Kt QkEPxQ 
. RQ BT K-Qq 
5. KR-Qsq KB Q3 
~ QR-Q7 K—B sq 
. OBxKB Q-Kk4 
9, QB—K Kt 3 Q-KbB4 
. QR-QB7 K—Kt 9q 
31. K P—K7 QxK BP 
32. K R-Q8 KR-KR 
33. K Px R and wins, 
Red. 
1, K PK 
2 K Kt—-K 
8. QB P—-Q 
4.KB—-QB 
5. QP-Q 
6. QPxK 
7. QPxKK Q 
8 KKtPxK BP QRt-B3 
9 KKtP-KB4 QB-Q2 
10. QB—K 8 Castles 
Th. QKt-Q2 QR-K 4 
12, Q-K B3 QB-KB4 
13. Castles QR QPrP—Q4 
14. K BxQP. PR he 
15. Q Kt Px! ix 
5 9 And wins. 


Two unfortunate pleces—the king’s rook’s pawn and 
the queen's rook’s pawn, of the white side—did not 
move in either game. 


)-BE ARTIST.—Messrs. Reeves & Si 
re al books in the wir 
rs, y of Oxford) Stre 
i ly weighs more in air than 
ier when half in air 
but let the querist 
2. An old dollar is 
3. Get a new one; the 
ina football bladder is so 
cannot recommend it. 
w in have to search the file at the Patent 
on Buildings, Chancery Lane, to 
anticipated, and then you will 
zs and apply for-pfevisional 
ve not seen exactly the 
, we have seen so many 
thi es very like it, lee it is probable the ground is 
ady 
A Lover or Dartyc Dkrps.—You are very much 
aken in supposing that Charles II. only granted 
pensions to those who were of good moral character. 
Colonel Blood was as big a scoundrel as we hear of 
English history, and the less you trouble yourself 
about him the better. 
Mount the leaves in an album by means of 
0s of the waste round sheets of postage 
Your strips need not exceed an eighth of an inch 
width nor half an inch in length, and fix them over 
the stems of the leaves. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—THE SHOP 


OP! 


Roa: no one knew his sur- 

name—was a regular in- 
stitution at Fellsgarth. Pluralist 
and jack-of-all-trades as he was, 
he seemed unable to make much 
of a hand at anything he took 
up. He was school porter, owner 
of the school shop, keeper of the 
club properties, and occasional 
school policeman; and he dis- 


“He besought D’Arcy to hang on to the end.” 
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charged none of his functions well. The 
masters did not regard him with much 
confidence, the boys, for the most part, 
did not care for him, the other men about 
the place disliked him. And yet, as part 
and parcel of Fellsgarth, every one put up 
with him. 

As has already been hinted, his manage- 
ment of the school shop had been a con- 
spicuous failure—both for himself and the 
young innocents who squandered their 
substance on his tarts. He complained 


that he could make no profit; and as his . 


method for recouping himself was to 
supply the worst possible article at the 
highest possible price, his young customers 
neglected him and aggravated his loss. 

It was rumoured that another more 
questionable method of replenishing his 
exchequer was by laying odds on the 
school games, which (as in the case of 
the second Rendlesham match) did not 
always turn out in the way he expected. 
This, however, was only rumour, and was 
not to be reckoned among Bob’s known 
transgressions, which were general stu- 
pidity, surliness, unsteadiness, and an in- 
veterate distaste for veracity. 

Such being his reputation, it astonished 


no one on the Monday following the ' 


events recorded in the last chapter to see 
the shutters of the shop at the Watch 
Tower Gate up, and a rudely scrawled 
announcement, “ This shop is cloasd.” 

But what did cause astonishment was 
a subsequent announcement inscribed in 
print letters :— 

“This establishment will re-open on 
Wednesday under entirely new manage- 


ment. Superior grub at greatly reduced 
prices. No more shoe-leather or flat 
swipes! Best tarts 1d. each; do. Ginger 


beer 13d. a bottle. Fresh fruit and pastry 
daily. Rally round the old shop ! 
“ By order.” 

Speculation ran high as to who the 
enterprising new tradesman could be. 
Some said it was Mrs. Wisdom. Others 
said one of the Penchurch shops was 
going to run it as a branch. Others 
suggested that some of the seniors had a 
hand in it. But the truth never once 
leaked out. 

Our nine juniors played an artful part 
in that day’s business. They mingled 
with the crowd in front of the notice 
and freely bandied about wild conjectures 
as towho the new manager or managers 
could be, at the same time hinting broadly 
that they intended to patronise the new 
concern. 

“Tell you what,” said D’Arcy, “ perhaps 


it's the Doctor wants to turn an honest | 


penny. Don’t blame him either.” 
“Perhaps it's Rollitt,”’ suggested Cash, 


amid laughter. “ What a game! He'll go | 


selling tarts by the pint and ginger beer 
by the ounce. Whew! think of Rollitt’s 
ginger beer.” 

“TT asked Bob if he knew who it was,” 
said Wally,“ and he said, ‘ No, he wished 
he did; he’d get something out of him 
for good-will.’ "* 

« What's that ?” asked Ashby. “If he'd 
said bad temper, there might have been 
some of that going about.” 

“ Anyhow,” said Wally, “I rather fancy 
the thing myself. The things can't be 
worse than they have been, and if they're 
fresh every day, they're bound to be 
better, and the tarts are a halfpenny less, 


«nd go's the ginger pop." 


| 
| 
1 
i 


“ Hooroo!” said Cottle ; “ you can get 
half as much again for the same money. 
I wish they’d open to-day.” 

After which, one by one they tailed off, 
leaving a general impression behind them 
that whoever else was in the secret, these 
nine young innocent lambs were not. 

Matters had not advanced to this stage 
without considerable deliberation. Several 
committee meetings had been held, some 


of which, under Mr. Stratton’s presidency, | 
had been of a practical nature, others, | 


without his controlling presence, had 
ended in dust. On the whole, however, 
the young merchant adventurers had 


exhibited o reasonable grasp of their — 


responsibilities and an aptitude for deal- 
ing with the necessary details. 

One point discussed was whether 
the shop should be open all day, or only 
at certain times. Mr. Stratton was in 
favour of the latter. He urged that during 
the off hours between eleven and twelve, 


' to lay it out. 


and in the afternoon between four and ' 


six, would be ample. 

The committee argued, from personal 
experience, that there were other hours 
of the day when a fellow felt in the 
humour for a “blow out.” To this Mr. 
Stratton replied, “‘ Let him ‘ blow out’ by 
all means, but not on the company’s 
premises. He could do his shopping 
during shop hours, and ‘blow out’ with 
his purchases at any hour of the day or 
night the school rules permitted. They 
couldn't undertake to provide a banquet- 
ing hall for their customers.” “ But,” urged 
the committee, “if you have a shopman, 
why not get your money’s worth out of 
him ?”” “ Why waste our moneyon a shop- 
man at all?” propounded Mr. Stratton to 
his astounded fellow directors. “ Why not 
take turns behind the counter ourselves ; 
say one of the Wheatfields and Cash one 
week, and Cottle and Ashby the next, and 
s0 on? 
school hours; and though the persons on 
duty might occasionally be done out of a 


The hours proposed were not | 


game, still it would fall on all alike, and , 


would be a little sacrifice for the common 
good.” 

“But,” said Percy, whose hair was on 
end at this tremendous proposition, “ sup- 
pose Wally—that is, I mean, wouldn't it 
be necessary to count the tarts before each 
chap went on duty and see how many 
there were at the end?” 

“Tt might with you and your lot,” 
retorted Wally, very red in the face. 
“It'd be best to have a weighing machine 
handy and charge you 6d. a pound for 
every pound extra you webghed at the 
end of the day!” 

“We'll neither count nor weigh,” said 


Mr. Stratton ; “ we'll trust to every fellow’s | 


honour. Why, if we couldn’t do that, do 


you suppose the shop would keep open \ 


a week?” 

This impressed the meeting vastly, and 
the discussion was changed to the question 
of profits. 

The boys were in favour of screwing all 
they could out of their customers. They 
didn’t see why, if Bob sold bad tarts for 
three-halfpence, they shouldn’t sell good 


we sell. We ought to sell four times as 
many as Bob did, oughtn't we ?”” 

“ Quite that,” said they. 

“Very well; see how that works out.” 

And Mr. Stratton took his chalk and 
worked out this sum on the blackboard : 

12 bad tarts at 14d.= 18. 6d., cost 9d., 
profit 9d. 

48 good tarts at 1d. 
profit 1s. 

“You see,” said he, “if we can only 
increase the demand, we shall easily make 
Bob’s profit, and more. Having good 
tarts will increase it in one way, and 
selling cheap will increase it another. 
It’s worth trying, anyhow.” 

And so the deliberations went on, and 


4s., cost 3s., 


| the boys’ minds gradually took on the new 


idea. 

The thirty shillings, Mr. Stratton re- 
ported, had been advanced, and Mrs. 
Stratton was appointed a sub-committee 
A method of accounts was 
arranged. The first day's stock was to 
be charged at the selling price to the 
shopman for the day. At the end of the 
day he was to hand over to the treasurer 
the money he had taken and what was 
left of the stock, which two items together 
ought to make up the sum of his respon- 
sibility. 74 was felt that in a very few 
days the committee would ascertain pretty 
nearly what quantity of each article was 
consumed, and would be able to order 
accordingly. Any deficiency was to be 
set down to bad management, and no 
other reason ; and any shopman deficient. 
three days running was to forfeit his right 
to officiate again during that term. 

Lots were solemnly drawn for the dis- 
tinction of opening the shop, and the 
choice fell on D’Arcy and Lickford, who 
for the next day or two went about shak- 
ing in their shoes. Asthe day drew near, 
the venture seemed a tremendous one, 
and Mr. Stratton had to use all his 
powers of encouragement to keep his 
colleagues from not taking fright at the 
last moment. 

“It will all go swimmingly, you see,” 


| said he. “TI will hold myself in readiness 


to come down and back you up if there's 
the least hitch, but I shall be greatly 
disappointed if you need me.”” 

The last act of the committee before 
commencing proceedings was to draw up 


‘ a manifesto, which was copied out and 


duly affixed to the notice boards and the 
shop-shutters on the morning of the 
opening. 


Under the distinguished patronage of 
Mr. and Mrs. Stratton. 


Tue FeLtscarta SHoP 
WILL BE OPENED THIS DAY FROM 11 TO 
12, anv 4 To 6, 
AND DAILY (SUNDAYS EXCEPTED) TILL 
FURTHER NOTICE. 
THE FOLLOWING PRIME GOODS, AT THE 
CHEAP PRICES AFFIXED. 


[Here followed « list of the stores.] 


ReaDy MONEY. No TICK. CHANGE 
GIVEN. 
No MORE STOMACH-ACHE !! 


ones at least for the same price. Rear yam! Rive Fruit! Fresn 
“It's giving it to ’em both ends,” said PASTRY ! 

they. ALL THE SEASON’S NOVELTIES. NoTHIXG 
“Why not?” said the master. “ We STALE. 

want the fellows to get the benefit. We Boys oF FELLscartH—ComE IN YouR 

don’t want all the profit. As it is, we THOUSANDS ! 

shall make a farthing on every tart | No RISK TO MAN OR Boy. No FAVOUR 
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MasTERS AND FAGS TREATED ALIKE. 
ALL THE PROFITS FOR THE CLUBS. 
TreasuRER, Mrs. STRATTON. 
MANAGING DIRECTORS, NINE GENTLEMEN, 
CAREFULLY SELECTED ; 
PresipENT, Mr. STRATTON. 
PLENTY FOR ALL. NO QUESTIONS ASKED. 
ALL ARE WELCOME. 

Coms EARLY AND 8TAY LATE. 

By Order. 


This soul-stirring manifesto, which had 
the hearty approval both of the President 
and Treasurer (who carefully revised the 
spelling), threw some satisfactory light 
on the mystery. Who were the “ care- 
fully selected gentlemen” was_ still 
obscure, although it was generally held 
that Fellsgarth only contained nine indi- 
viduals answering to that particular 
description. What was more important 
was that Mr. and Mrs. Stratton were at 
the back of the venture. If so, it was not 
a swindle, and the grub was pretty sure 
to be right. The new price list, moreover, 
was very satisfactory, and on the whole 
the hours were approved of. 

When the eleven o'clock bell sounded, 
on the Wednesday morning, a general 
movement was made for the Water Tower 
Gate, where, firmly entrenched behind a 
clean counter piled up with the good 
things a schoolboy holds dear, demurely 
stood D’Arcy and Lickford, looking very 
anxious and scared. 

At judiciously selected points among the 
crowd their friends looked on sympatheti- 
cally. 

After the laughter which had greeted 
the discovery had died away, an awkward 
parse ensued. No one exactly liked to 
start. The seniors present felt their 
dignity would be compromised. The 
middle boys did not like to do what the 
seniors were too shy to do. The juniors 
were afraid some one might laugh if they 
led off. Consequently for a minute or 
two every one stared at the two shopmen, 
who cast down their eyes, and blushed 
and simpered. 

At length, however, the ice was broken 
in @ very pretty way. For Mrs. Stratton 
on her way out of the School looked in, 
and taking in the situation, advanced to 
the counter and said: 


«* A bottle of ginger-beer, if you please, | 


Lickford.” 
Lickford, who to use his own polite 
-hrase, was “bossing the drinks and 


‘ruit ’’ for the day, nearly tumbled down ' 


vith the shock of this sudden challenge, 
ind moade a wild grab at the nearest 
vottle within reach. The eyes of Fells- 
‘arth were upon him; he lost his head 
~atirel y: and made herculean efforts to 
raw the cork without loosing the wire. 
Lis contortions were terrible. When he 
ould not hold the bottle firm enough 
etween his knees, he tried gripping it 
et ween his feet. Then in a hot whisper 
e besought D'Arcy to hang on to the 
ad, and for a time the bottle was in- 
isible under the two. 


1e spectators, and was proceeding to 
»Jease the corkscrew from the refractory 
sssel, when Mrs. Stratton said in her 
easant way: 

*¢ IT gee you keep the new kind of bottles 
at have the corks wired down. They 
e much better than the old, and it's very 
tle trouble undoing the wire.” 


| 


Then he took | 
nother, amid the enthusiastic cheers of | 


| on anything Robert had provided, and 
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This saved Lickford. In a moment 
the wire was removed, and the cork burst 
out triumphantly, even before it was 
pulled, showering a grateful froth of fizz | 
into the waistcoat of the operator. 

“It's beautifully well up. Thank 
you, Lickford, how much?” said Mrs. 
Stratton. 

~ They're a shilling a dozen. I mean 
three-halfpence each,” said D’Arcy. ( 
“We can give you change.” 

“Here’s twopence. I'll take a half- 
penny apple. That will make it right, 
won't it?” 

And amid loud cheers she departed. 

The ice thus broken, a rush took 
place. As Ridgway, who was poetical, 
said— 

“Fellows may step in where angels 
didn’t fear to tread.” 

Then did D'Arcy and Lickford pant 
and perspire, and wish they had never | 
been born. Hands reached in from all 
sides, and helped themselves to cakes and 
tarts, and coppers showered in on them 
from nobody could tell where. 

They found themselves handing change 
out into space, and sowing sweets broad- 
cast among the crowd. 

The other directors meanwhile, as in 
duty bound, nobly rallied round them, 
and added to their embarrassment. 

“Walk up, walk up!"’ shouted Wally. 
“Try our brandy-balls, eight a penny. 
Eight brandy-balls for Dalton; you chaps, 
look sharp. Change for a sov for 
Clapperton ; beg pardon, sixpence (didn’t 
know he kept such small coins). Hullo, 
hullo! stand by for my young brother 
Percy! He's just a-going to begin. 
Fifteen jam tarts, half a pound of pepper- | 
mints, half a dozen ginger beer. Bite 
his money hard, D’Arcy; see there are 
no bad ‘uns. I know the chap!” 

“ Bah! I hope they’ve got better toffee 
here than that muck you make,” said 
Percy. 

“Come, wake up, you louts,” cried 
Cash. “I've been waiting five minutes 
for my cake.” 

“Can't have ’em; 
said D'Arcy. 

“Well, you must be a green one only 
to get such a few,” said a middle boy, 
who had also built his hopes on the same 
delicacy. 

“Very sorry,” said Percy to the com- 
pany generally. ‘ You must excuse these 
chaps—raw hands—they don’t know how 
to manage at present. Give ’em time. 
They'll do better; won’t you, Lickford ? 
Takes some time to get a notion into 
Lickford’s head, but when it gets there, 
my word, it sticks. Get in a double lot 
of cakes to-morrow, do you hear, or I 
shall give you the sack.” 

Despite these pleasant recriminations 
the business went on merrily. The 
“tuck ’ was pronounced a great advance 


we're run out,” 


rumours of its excellence penetrated into | 
quarters which had never contributed 
customers to the old shop. 

In the afternoon the crowd was less, 
but the business more steady. Mr. 
Stratton dropped in for a slice of cake, | 
and Mrs. Wakefield and the three little | 
Wakefields came to patronise the under- 
taking. One or two fellows, too, sent 
their fags to secure “ extras" for tea, 
and one or two left orders for another 
day. Inquiries were made, moreover, 


for certain articles, such as lemons, tea- 
cakes, etc., which the shopmen took a 
note of as worth laying in a stock of. 
And the lack of demand for a few of the 
things they had, suggested to the same 
astute young merchants that they might 
be dispensed with in future. 

Of course, a few boys tried to interfere 
with the regulations by demanding “ tick.”” 
and wanting to make bargains. But 
they were promptly met by a non possu- 
mus from the directors present, and 
finally brought to reason by being referred 
to Mr. Stratton. 

The day passed without the necessity 
of any appeal to the president. An 
anxious consultation was, however, held 
in his room after closing time. Natu- 
rally, owing to the exceptional rush, the 
accounts were a little out, but as they 
happened to be on the right side this was 
a matter for congratulation rather than 
distress. Nearly two pounds had been 
taken, and the stock left on hand was 
valued at five shillings, so that actually 
it was possible to repay half of the thirty 
shillings lent, after the very first day. 
Mr. Stratton, however, advised that only 
ten shillings should be repaid this time, 
and the other five shillings put into a 
reserve fund, in case of need. 

“Of course, you can’t expect to do as 
big a business as this every day,” said he. 
“It will settle down to a regular jog-trot 
in a few days, and then we shall be able 
to judge much better how we stand. I 
shall be very well satisfied if we make 
about five shillings clear a day.” 

“TI think you boys have started very 
well,” began the treasurer, but her husband 
held up his finger admonishingly. 

“T should have been very disappointed 
with them if they had not,” said he. “ It’s 
easy enough to start, the thing will be to 
keep it up.” a 

“ Remember,”’ he added, “it will be 
better not to brag out of doors about our 
profits or that sort of thing. It will be 
time enough to talk about that when we 
are able to hand over a good lump sum 
to the clubs. Now it’s time you went to 
preparation. Good night all.” 

“T tell you what,” said Lickford to his 
fellow shopman as they walked across the 
Green, “we shall have to be pretty 
smart to-morrow if we're to get to the 
club meeting.” 

“ Why,” said D’Arcy, “I thought none 
of you Modern cads were going to show 
up?” 

ic We heard you'd all funked it,” said 
all, 


P ‘aon't blame them,” said Ashby; 
“they've not much to be proud of, those 
Modern chaps.” 

“Never mind,” said Fisher n, “ Fells- 
garth can get on well enough without 
them.” 

The party came to a halt and regarded 
one another seriously, and Percy said : 

“Whoever told you we weren't going to 
turn up, told crams. We're coming. 
We'll see you don’t have it all to your- 
selves, rather—pigs!" 

“ My eye, won’t you get licked for it! 
Nice to belong to a house where you 
mayn't sneeze unless your senior lets you.” 

“Goon! Shut up! See if you can’t can- 
vassa bit. That's what you're best at— 
that, and getting it hot on the hands for 
cheating.” Whereupon the troop separated. 

The taunts of the Classics made their 
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rivals wince, despite their affected con- 
tempt. To-morrow was the day of the 
meeting; and between now and then 
they must decide whether or not they 
would obey their own seniors and stay 
away, or revolt and take the consequences. 
The unanimous opinion was in favour 
of revolt, unless Clapperton made it un- 
commonly worth their while to obey. 
They were not destined to remain long 


MAURICE KERDIC; 


Author of *A dare lous Crue, 


Ts sun was already high on the horizon 

when Maurice and Catherine, on their 
good little Persian horses, arrived in view 
of what bears the name of the “Tomb of 
Esther and Mordecai.” Tradition tells 
that the beautiful Jewess was here buried, 
and that her foster father lies at her feet. 
As with the “Tomb of Daniel,” this 
sepulchre is held in great honour by 
Jewish pilgrims, who come in crowds 
from all parts of Persia, and even from 
the Levant, to prostrate themselves on the 
toinb of their protectress. 

The young people, knowing the repu- 
tation of this tomb, might have expected 
to see some magnificent monument. The 
renown of the luxury and pomp acquired 
by Ahasuerus might have led them to 
hope that he had raised a monunient 
worthy of that renown, but they were 
not unaware that the monument is held 
to be apocryphal, and were not much 
surprised to find it so simple and so 
poverty-stricken. 

The two tombs are placed side by side 
under a little dome of wood, almost 
entirely covered with Hebrew inscrip- 
tions on parchment placed there by the 
pilgrims. These. are either prayers or 
else acknowledgments for favours re- 
ceived. \ There was nothing in the sanc- 
tuary to excite the cupidity of the 
Persians, and hence, in spite of the con- 
tinual persecutions to which the Jews are 
subjected in Iran, the humble chapel is 
left in peace. The walls are of red 
brick, but large daubs of mud almost hide 
the original colour. A little cupola covered 
with blue overlapping tiles forms the 
roof of the gabre, which does not stand 
imore than forty feet above the ground. 

As the brother and sister rode close to 
the tomb, groups of Jewish pilgrims 
cautiously and  timidly approached, 
crawling on their knees, and casting 
looks of alarm around them. The con- 
dition of the Jews in Persia is most 
precarious, and seeing the two persons on 
horseback approaching, they expected to 
receive some ill-treatment. 

In fact, while all the other religions, 
Christian, Armenian, Nestorian, even 
Guebre, are protected by different Euro- 
pean nations, the Jews are placed under 
no protectorate, and are the usual butt of 
the Mahomedans. The governors of the 
provinces consider them as their natural 
prey, and oppress them with the same 
ardour as, and probably with more success 
t'\an, the barons of the middle ages. 

condition of the Israelites in Persia 


| in doubt. for the senior invaded their 
quarters that very evening. 

“Just remember, you youngsters,” 
said he, “no one is going to the meeting 
to-morrow from our side.” 

“Oh!” 

“ Any fellow who goes will get it hot, I 
promise him.” 

“Ah! What about our conditions? 
What have you dune about them?” 


OR, THE MYSTERY 
By A. Laver 


CHAPTER VI.—THE GUEBRE’S HOME. 


at the present time is the exact repro- 
duction of what it was in Europe in the 
worst period of barbarism and ignorance. 

The smallest street boy has the right 
to spit at the Jew, to strike him, and 
to molest him as much as he pleases. 
There still exists a custom observed on 
every festival day, and even in the 
Shah's palace; in the days of public 
rejoicing the Jews are seized in as large 
a number as possible, and thrown head- 
first into the hauz or basins full of water 
which are found in all the courts and on 
all the squares. The efforts of the unfor- 
tunate people to lift themselves over the 
sticky edge of the basin are considered 
to be very amusing, and when the Jews 
escape, dripping and covered with stink- 
ing mud, they are pursued with hootings, 
occasionally accompanied by a shower of 
pebbles. Lucky for them if they escape 
without losing an eye or a tooth. This 
ceremony is repeated at the installation 
of every governor of the province, to the 
great joy of the populace; the panem et 
circenses of ancient Rome being replaced 
in Persia by the ery of Fireworks and 
Jews. We need hardly say that Jews are 
held responsible for all public calamities, 
such as epidemics, famines, fires, bad 
harvests, and cattle diseases. A child is 
frightened at them by telling him that 
the Jews will take him to sacrifice him 
; to their God! If any one misses a sheep, 
& cow, an ass, or a dog, the Jews have 
stolen it! Out upon them f 

They live in each town penned up in a 
ghetto, in which they spend an abject 
and perilous existence. When a Jewish 
marriage is celebrated the Mahomedan 
mob invites itself to the ceremony and 
begins by pillaging the banquet prepared 
for the newly married couple, insulting 


happens, leavin 
dead on the floor. The Mahomedan 
schools and colleges are, it is unnecessary 
to say, closed to the Jews. A very small 
number of trades are open to them; the 
most repugnant, such as cleaning out 
, the sewers, being always theirs. As 
in all countries, they are artistic work- 
men in the precious metals. they make 
excellent embroidery in gold and silver, 
and certain branches of trade are allowed 
them, such as that of travelling hawkers 
and sellers of leeches, for which there is 
an extraordinarily large demand in Persia. 
Singing, music, dancing, considered in 
the East as the lowest of professions, are 
theirs exclusively, and to them incontest- 


the women and the girls, and, as often | 
many of the men for ; 


Raymond Frezols,” ete. 


“Put them in the coalscuttle; and I’ve 
a good mind to put all five of you there, 
too, for your impudence.”” 

“ahi 

The captain turned on his heel, with 
a final warning. 

“That settles it, you chaps,” said 
Percy, when he had gone. ‘“ We go.” 

“Rather,” replied everybody. 

(To be continued.) 
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ably belongs the right of manufacturing 
imitation old coins. 

Notwithstanding their unenviable posi- 
tion, their talent for business is so innate 
that they often succeed in amassing a 
fortune. Unfortunately for them they are 
then squeezed almost till the last penny 
is exhausted. It may be asked why they 
do not abandon a country in which they 
are so maltreated; the reason is very 
simple, they are officially forbidden to set 
foot outside the district in which they 
live without the express permission of 
the governor. They rejoice in a solitary 
privilege, they are not liable to military 
service. 

One need not then be astonished at the 
humility of their attitude when they saw 
the two riders. Kerdic stopped his horse 
and asked the way to the Tower of 
Silence ; having paid for this information 
with the gift of a few pieces of money. 
the young Gentiles were the recipients of 
many 8 ‘hyperbolic benediction chanted 
in adrawling nasal tone. Catherine could 
not conceal the feeling of sorrow with 
which the abasement of these miserable 
people inspired her. To a young and 
generous mind there is nothing more 
painful than the sight of oppression and 
injustice, and the degradation of these 
unhappy Jews touched her to the heart. 

The brother and sister passed the tombs 
of Esther and Mordecai, and entered a 
labyrinth of huge stones through which 
they could find no path. It was a wild 
and barren spot, with heaps of towering 
rocks, hilly and desolate; every few 
minutes the riders were obliged to 
dismount and lead their horses amid the 
maze. Occasionally they could distin- 
guish in the distance a sort of bare white 
pillar. This the Jews had said was the 
Tower of Silence, and the travellers knew 
from little Hassan that old Goucha 
Nichin dwelt not far from the tower. 
And so, as they advanced among the 
rocks and opened a way through the 
thorny bushes, they took care not to lose 
sight of this landmark. 

But it was farther off than they esti- 
mated, for it seemed to remain all the 
time at the same distance away. 

Catherine said at last in her astonish- 
ment, “One would think we were 
bewitched,” and she lifted the front of 


| her white helmet which began to feel 


heavy on her. “ Did they not truly say that 
this old magician, Goucha Nichin, hidee 
himself and his house in some impene- 
trable corner? We are, however, in the 
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condition stipulated for by little Hassan,” 
she added with a laugh, “ for our inten- 
tions are, in his own words, distinctly 
honourable.” 

“And thy heart is pure, young 
Faranghi!’? said a voice behind her as if 
in echo, & grave, musical voice, like 
that which comes from the heart of those 
one would willingly receive with cor- 
diality. “And, young people, you are 
welcome!” 

The Kerdics turned back in surprise. 
Behind them, standing at the door of 
a sort of excavation half hidden by 
climbing plants which fell in graceful 
draperies, stood an old man of lofty 
stature, whose eyes burnt like live coals 
under his thick eyebrows. He was 
clothed in long garments of startling 
whiteness; the masses of his snowy 
patriarchal beard descended to his waist, 
his head being wrapped in a turban of 
the purest white muslin. The old man’s 
features were majestic, his skin of a dead 
white ivory hue, and his beautiful hands, 
almost transparent in their delicacy, were 
indistinguishable amid the dazzling folds 
of his vesture. The man had a most 
:ommanding look, and the young people 
2xperienced an involuntary feeling of 
respect when they saw him. They 
‘ecognised in him the priest of fire, and 
he same thought occurred to both of 
hem; the sacred flame seemed to have 
ransfigured him and raised him to an 
mmeasurable height above men. 

“Welcome!” said Goucha Nichin; “I 
wait you.” 

The travellers dismounted in silence, 
till overcome with surprise. 

The old man drew aside the curtain of 
lants which hid the opening to the cave 
nd motioned them to enter. 

“Leave your horses,” said he. ‘ They 
in no risk; I forbid them to stray.” 

And he stretched his two hands over the 
orses; and it seemed as though they 
veyed him, for they bent their knees and 
y themselves gently down on the ground. 
itherine, who knew the restive disposi- 
om of her mare, Gourret-oul-Ain, could 
ot restrain her surprise. But Maurice 
iiled and said to her in an undertone— 
*Do you think they are bewitched. 
1ey are tired, that is all!” 2 
It seemed as though Goucha Nichin 
derstood without hearing what was said. 
« They are not tired, young man,” said 
. in @ serious voice. ‘ But I have for- 
lden them to stray, and they will not 
ove from there except at my orders, even 
they have to wait for the last trumpet.” 
‘ Suggestion, then ?”’ said Maurice, with 
mile. “ The horses are, it is true, quite 
rvous enough to be easily suggestible. 
would be a convenient way to manage 
+m when they are restive.” 

Without a word in reply, the old man 
tin pointed to the entrance to the cave, 
ithe brother and sister, obedient to this 
te invitation, led the way in. 

Chey found themselves in a cavern of 
isual size, particularly towards the end, 
ere the vault in the hill flank was a 
idred yards high. A large copper 
zier burnt in the centre of the grotto 
. emitted a gentle heat into the atmo- : 
ere. <A few carpets were thrown on | 
ground, and piles of cushions seemed 

.e ready for the visitors. Vases in tin | 
-opper, which the beautiful metalwork 
ie more precious than silver or guid, | 


lamps of antique shape, a little furniture 
of strange design, and a complete outfit 


of astrological instruments, retorts, as- | 


trolabes, magic prisms, skulls, and stuffed 
bats, in a dark corner, showed the Kerdics 
that they were the visitors of. one who 
had a certain acquaintance with the 
ancient science. Enormous volumes of 
papyrus, rolled up like old manuscripts, 
were thrown in disorder near a pile of 
cushions which the old man had evidently 
risen from, and bore witness to abstruse 
and profound studies. But what most 
struck Catherine in penetrating the semi- 
darkness of the cave was to see on the 
ground two greenish moving lights which 


shoulder. The animal’s movements were 
so supple and caressing that Catherine 
ceased to feel the least fear, and heartily 
kissed the wide forehead the graceful 
creature held out to her. Then, satisfied, 
the panther dropped noiselessly to the 
ground, and in a friendly way rubbed her- 
self against Maurice’s legs and Goucha 
Nichin’s robe, and returned to crouch near 
the brazier, purring like a gigantic cat. 

Maurice, who had put his hand to his 
revolver ready to shoot the aninial if it 
showed a sign of hurting Catherine, was 
not very pleased at this. 

“This old man is a good deal of the 
charlatan,” he thought to himself; “I 


‘* Nothing could be nobler or more graceful.” 


she could not at first make out. While 
she was trying to understand what they 
could be, a light supple bound brought to 
Goucha Nichin's feet a magnificent pan- 
ther, whose white coat was striped with 
streaks of velvety black. Catherine could 
not help a step backwards, but the old 
Guebre turning towards her, said: 

“Fear nothing. he animal knows 
those who are pure in heart, and my 
panther willdo you no harm, Kiss her 
on the forehead, my child, and peace will 
he signed between you.” 

Catherine, a little nervous, held out her 
hand to the beautiful creature, which came 
fawning to her feet, and then suddenly 
rising on its hind legs with the grace of 
an ostrich feather, laid its head on her 


hope his panther will do us no evil trick. 
Did one ever see such a thing! To make 
Catherine kiss that horrible beast! I 
have a good mind to leave the place at 
once. I must have been mad to come 
here, and to have brought my sister here. 
Down with all Guebres and their mun- 
meries, say I!” 

The old Parsee appeared to divine the 
young man's thoughits. 

“Be not impatient, young Faranghi,” 
he said with severe courtesy. “ The busi- 
ness which brings you here will be dealt 
with when you have refreshed yourselves 
and rested. Allow a poor Guebre to ex- 
ercise the noblest right he has inherited 
from his fathers, that of doing the dutics 
of hospitality towards travellers.” 
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Kerdic bowed, and the old man making 
a sign to his guests to sit down on the 
cushions, clapped his hands. Immedi- 
ately a curtain which masked the entrance 
to an interior cavern was lifted and gave 
passage to little Hassan. He preceded a 
young woman of such striking beauty 
that Maurice and Catherine were simply 
astounded. 

She was of tall stature, as lissome as a 
liana, wearing a long, soft white tunic of 
a thousand folds. Her arms were encir- 
cled at the wrist and above the elbow by 
copper bracelets of exquisite workman- 
ship. Her silky hair, to which henna 
had given a golden tint, fell to her heels 
in heavy tresses braided with silver se- 
quins. She wore no veil, contrary to the 
custom of Persian ladies, and this allowed 
of admiration of a face of clear regular 
features and two glorious blue eyes—an 
ethnographic distinction common to her 
and her grandfather which characterises 
the purest race of Farsistan. Nothing 
could be nobler or more graceful than the 
gait and bearing of the youthful Guebre. 
She held a large bow] of that rainbow glass 
apparently encrusted with precious stones 
which is made in Persia, containing a 
snowy perfumed sherbet. Little Hassan 
carried a ewer of limpid water which he 
“presented to the travellers for them to dip 
their hands in. Then Leila offered to the 
brother and sister one of those beautiful 
-spoons of wood with carved handles which 
-are used in Iran, and it was with pleasure 
after their long ride that the visitors ac- 
cepted the delicious mixture of pome- 
granate, orange, and lemon cooled with 
the purest snow of Elvend. Generally 
the same spoon is used by all, but with 
the old Guebre every one had one, an in- 
novation much approved of by the Kerdies. 

These spoons are worth describing, as 
they are becoming rarer every day in Iran, 
where they are being replaced by some- 
thing much commoner. The artist usu- 
ally carves them out of pear wood having 
a grain as fine and smooth as marble (the 
Persians never put metal into their 
mouths); the handle, about seven inches 
‘long, is of elegant shape, and hollowed 
out and pierced like lacework; the bowl 

-of the spoon, which will hold about as 
much as a wineglass, is deep and of oval 
form and as transparent as eggshell ; but 
on this thin milky basis the most capri- 
-cious arabesques, letters, and mottoes in 
Persian characters are cut in high relief 
80 as to give the effect of vellum lace. 
Every part of the spoon is crowded with 

‘ .ornamentation delicate enough to have 
been traced by the feet of a fly, and it 
is wondorful how human hands could 
have produced such marvellous delicacy. 
Maurice and his sister had heard much 
sof the skill of the Persian wood-carvers, 
but never had they seen such perfect 

:specimens of their art. We need not say 
that two sherbet spoons are never alike, 
sand that they show much fancy in design. 

While the young people refreshed them- 
selves, the beautiful Leila sat down by 
Catherine’s side and looked at her with 
naive curiosity. They immediately en- 
tered into friendly conversation, and little 
Hassan came and sat at their feet with 
the panther which had bounded towards 
Leila as she entered. 

The two girls, the handsome boy, and 
the animal doubtless formed tho most 
graceful group. But the old Guebre and 


Maurice soon came to speak of the matter 
that interested the young archeologist. 

“T know what brings thee here,” said 
Goucha Nichin, as soon as Kerdic began 
to explain why he had visitedhim. “Thy 
workmen refuse to work. There are 
sinister rumours about as to the Faranghi 
mission ; the drought which is threatening 
and the eclipse of the moon are attributed 
to thee. It is said that since thy impious 
pick was driven into the entrails of the 
earth the curse of the heavens menaces 
Tran.” 

“That is it,” said Maurice, “and I am 
not astonished that their rumours have 
reached you, for every one is talking about 
them.” 

The old man smiled enigmatically. 


“Yes,” he continued slowly, “ every one 
is talking about them. How comes it, 
however, that you formed the plan of 
visiting the old Guebre to get labourers in 
the place of those that left you, and that 
he was warned of it? Did you tell that 
to every one? Be frank.” 

“No, I certainly did not. But——” 

“ Seek not to explain what thou dost not 
understand, and let it content thee to have 
confidence in one who reads thy heart. 
But tell me why thou beganst thy dig- 
gings on that side of Ecbatana ?”’ 

“ Because I expected to discover that 
which I sought for,” said Kerdic. 

“Thou art wrong. The ruins thou hast 
begun to discover are not those of the 
septuple wall of seven colours, nor the 
citadel, nor the temple of Mithra. Thou 
art mistaken, young Faranghi. Where 
thou art digging thou wilt find only the 
ruins of the bath of the wives of Seleucus, 
mere modern buildings not far from those 


thou seekest.”” 

“Who can say that?” said Maurice 
with irritation. “No one has excavated 
here before. You cannot know what the 
earth hides in that spot or in any other.” 

“T tell thee that I fmow, young man. 
Show me thyself where thou art digging, 
and I will show thee where your mistake 
is.”” 

Ié would not have required much to 
make Maurice refuse; but reflecting that 
after all he had come to ask help from 
the old Guebre, and it would be puerile 
to offend him, he took out his notebook and 
sketched in a few pencil strokes the plan of 
the diggings he had begun. 

When the drawing was complete, the 
Guebre placed it in front of him, and 
leaning on his elbows, with his eyes fixed 
on the paper, he held his beard in his hand 
and became absorbed in deep reflection. 
Treating his reverie with respect Kerdic 
waited in silence for the magus to deliver 
the oracle. Long minutes elapsed. At 
length the Guebre raised his head and 
pointed with his finger to the map. 

“T see hore,” he said, in a tone full of 
confidence, “ that thy diggings run from 
north to south. Thou art on the wrong 
track Dost thou know the lion which 
stands at the gates of Hamadan ?” 

“Yes. You speak of the mutilated lion 
in sonorous stone which is reported to pro- 
tect the town against cold and hunger?” 

“Exactly. Well, if thou wishest to suc- 
ceed, place thyself before that lion with thy 
head in the same direction as that of the 
animal. Project in thought, or if thou 
prefer it, in reality, a straight line from 
the lion’s left eye ; project a second line 
parallel to the first from the lion's right 


eye; at five hundred yards from the lion 
cut tho first line by a third, forming with 
it an angle of twenty-five degrees, and 
from where it cuts the second line 
produce it indcfinitely. Place thyself at 
the point of junction of the first and 
third, satisfy thyself as to the exact 
osition of the vanishing point of that 
ine; at that point, which a trusty friend, 
thy sister for example, can mark for thee, 
boldly begin thy search ; and may I lose 
my beard if thy pickaxe does not soon 
come in contact with the stones of the 
septuple wall!” 

The old Guebre spoke with such 
authority that Maurice could not but 
believe him. He made a rapid sketch ac- 
cording to the indications of the old man. 

“And the citadel?” he said smiling. 
“As you know the buried city so well, 
you can perhaps show me where that is.” 

“Young man,” replied the Guebre, 
“seek not to know too much at a time. 
When thy eyes behold the seven colours 
enriched with gold of the walls of Hero- 
dotus, that will I think be success enough 
to begin with. When the Guebre has 
proved thou canst trust him, come and 
consult him again without fear. He will 
reveal that which his knowledge has 
tanght him.” 

“ Assuredly,” said Kerdic, “I shall be 
most thankful to find what I am seeking, 
and in proof that I believe you, I would as 
soon as I return begin my works on the 
spot you have indicated, if I were not in 
want of the very thing that is indispen- 
sable for me to do so.” 

“ What?’ said the Guebre sharply. 

* Labourers!" 

“Return home. It is growing late and 
the young Faranghi should not be exposed 
to the hurtful influences of the night. 
Fear the darkness, the enemy of man. 
To-morrow, in the blessed rays of the 
sun, thy workmen will bo at their post.” 

“Thanks to you?” 

“Thanks to me.” 

“In truth I do not know how to thank 
you if it is so—and if I do not appear 
ungrateful, may I ask for what reason 
you take such interest in a stranger ?"” 

“T read hearts!” said the Guebre 
solemnly. “Ask me no more. Return 
home. To-morrow at dawn thy work- 
men will be at work.” 

The old man rose in token that the 
conference was over, and Maurice and 
Catherine having said farewell to Leila, 
followed him from the cave. 

The horses outside had not moved. 
The Guebre ordered little Hassan to give 
them some water and barley, but for 
some reason or other the animals, motior- 
less as statues, refused to touch it. W:th 
his enigmatic smile, the old man stepped 
forward and gently patted the neck of the 
two beasts, pronouncing a few words in 
an unknown tongue. Immediately, with 
® joyous neigh, the horses rose and began 
to drink long draughts of the clear water 
and eat the fine barley given them by 
Hassan. 

“Thus,” said the Guebre, “animals 
reputed to be stupid recognise their true 
friends and understand hidden things 
The fire of the skies protect you and the 
sun be with you!” 

He returned into his cave, and the two 
young people, resuming their saddles, 
rode rapidly back to the camp. 

(To be contiaued.) 
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“ Ww™ name shall I say?” 

“Wilson. Mr. Frederick Wilson. 
Mr. Butt expects me. He to'd me to call at 
eleven.” 

«Yes, sir,” and the office boy, giving a pre- 
liminary rap with his knuckles, disappeared 
through the baize-covered door into his 
principal's room. 

Hat and gloves in hand the caller waited, 
looking curiously about him, stealing a furtive 
peep at the two clerks busy on the other side 
cf the wooden partition. 

He was a young man of perhaps four or 
five and twenty, very ordinary looking, just 


SAVED! 


* conduct Spanish correspondence, which, 


such a one as you may see hundreds of, in | 


and about the city, any day of the week. 


Perhaps his face was a trifle paler and more | 


pinched. his black coat a little more shiny, 
his hat and gloves older, than those of the 
majority of his fellows; but otherwise he 
looked what he was—an average City clerk. 

He had had bad luck of late. Dismissed 

from his former employment through no 
t of his own, for three months he had 
out of @ berth, and had to live as best 
could while seeking another situati 
or three whole months he had been as:idu- 
sly endeavouring to find something tq do, 
ul spent day after day, week after week, in 
<oing about searching in all likely quarters, 
had still further curtailed his meagre expen- 
iture in buying stamps to answer the adver- 
ements he hunted for in the papers. 
At last, when hope had almost expired, and 
the keen pinch of poverty was gradually de- 
priving him of all energy to continue the 
struagle, he came across an advertisement in 
1 daily paper for a clerk in the well-known 
tirm of John Butt. He knew the mer- 
chant by mame, and that any one who ob- 
ed a situation in his office might consider 
mself settled for life, and so, although 
he at once answered the advertisement, he 
hardly dared to hope that he should be so 
rtunate as to secure the vacant place. 
What then was his delight when the follow- 
ng evening's post brought him a letter asking 
him to call at the merchant's office at twelve 
»'clock next day? 

“Walk in, please,” said the office boy, 
‘merging from the merchant’s room, and 
1olding the door open behind him. 

The young man gave a little nervous cough, 
nut his fingers to his faded necktie, and 
‘tepped into the presence of the merchant 
rimself, @ short, rather stout, grey-bearded 
‘entleman, who, raising his head, pushed 
,side a mass of papers that were before him, 
ind looking keenly through his gold-rimmed 
‘lasses, said briskly— 

“Good morning. Take a chair.” 

“Good morning. Thank you,” said the 
‘oung man, sitting down upon the edge of 
me placed near at hand. 

Mr. Butt leant back, laid down his pen, and 
rossed his legs comfortably. 

« T see you received my note, Mr. Wilson,” 
ie began, “and have called at the time I 
ppointed. I picked out your letter from 
mongst all the others on account of the 
catness of the handwriting, and then, seeing 
hat you could fulfil my requirements, wrote 
9 vou to call.” 

The young man shifted upon his seat, and 

pleased expression lighted up his face. 
ter so long a period of wretchedness, these 
‘ords, so cheering and so hopeful, sank, full 
f comfort, into his very soul. 

* But, Mr. Wilson,” the merchant con- 
nned in an altered tone, “I am sorry to say 
iat only half an hour ago a young gentle- 
ian called upon me, who, in addition to 
ng able to fully satisfy all my require- 
rents, informed me that he was able to 


fa 


although I did not mention it in my adver- 
tisement, would be of the very greatest con- 
venience to me. I told him that I had 
already written some one else to call, but, in 
view of this fact, that he could assist with 
our foreign correspondence, I am afraid, Mr. 
Wilson, if his references are satisfactory, I 
must engage him. I suppose, as you did 
not mention it, you are unacquainted with 
Spanish?” 

“TI know a little French, that is all,” the 
young man managed to reply as he struggled 
to keep down all traces of his bitter disap- 
pointment. 

The merchant shook his head. French 
would be of no use. “I am sorry,” he said, 
“very sorry to have brought you here only 
to tell you this. There was no time, or I 
would have sent you a wire. Of course, if 
this gentleman’s references should not prove 
quite satisfactory, I would at once communi- 
cate with you.” 

“Thenk you,” said the young man in a 
spiritless voice, as he gathered himself up 
ready to depart. 

There was a tap at the door. 


, entered, a letter in his hand. 


“ Can you look at this, sir, before it goes?" 
he asked of the merchant. 

“Excuse me one minute, Mr. Wilson,” 
said Mr. Butt, as he rose up and went 
towcrds the window. 

As he passed the corner of the table his 
coat tails caught the mass of papers piled 
upon it, and several documents fluttered to 
the ground. The young man stooped me- 
chanically and replaced them. 

“ Thank you,” said the merchant from the 
window, as he listened to the contents of 
the letter read to him in an undertone by 
his clerk. 


Their backs were turned; they could not . 


see him. The young man heaved o deep 


sigh and his head sank. upon his breast. , 


Fate was against him ; try as he would it was 
of no use. 
was ended ! 
“Ah!” He started. At his feet lay a 
piece of paper, a piece of paper bearing a 
bright red stamp—a cheque. He leaned 
forward. ‘London and Provincial Bank. 
Pay T. H. Wilde, Esq., or bearer, sixty-eight 
pounds seven shillings and five pence.” The 
ink was still wet, the cheque unsigned. It 
was not even crossed, or marked “ or order.”” 


-The merchant had evidently been interrupted 


as he was drawing it. 

An instant before he had been cast down, 
despondent. His eyes flashed, a sudden 
fire heated the blood in his veins as he looked 
upon that blank space on the cheque and 
thought of the signature “John Butt” on 
the letter he had in his pocket. 

Sixty-eight pounds! He thought of his 
wretched fireless room; the empty cup- 
board; his breakfast of bread and scrape; 
the few pence hoarded to pay for dinner; the 
threat of his landlady to turn him out the 
following Saturday unless he could pay his 
bill; of all the wearying troubles that made 
him sick of life. 

The temptation was too great. 
fight against adversity no longer. 
stooped, picked up the cheque, and, covering 
the rustling of the paper by a sudden cough, 
placed it securely in his pocket. 

“That will do, Williams. Send it off im- 
mediately,” said the merchant, as the clerk 
finished reading the letter. ‘“ Well, Mr. 
Wilson, I will write you at once if the other 
does not suit, and will, in any event, keep 
your name before me. I repeat, I deeply 


| Tegret having caused you this disappoint- 


How he wished his wretched life , 


‘ corner of the 


' ment. Can I offer you something just to 
cover your expenses and loss of time ?"” 

And he held out a sovereign towards the 
young man, who, nervously refusing to take 
it, turned towards the door. 

“I have incurred no expense, sir. Good 
morning,” he said. 

“Good morning, Mr. Wilson,” returned 
the merchant, quite sadly. 

Late that afternoon Frederick Wilson 
made his way back to his lodgings. All day 
long he had wandered about the streets, 
thinking. Full well he knew the wickedness 
of what he had done, the sin of what he 
contemplated doing; yet, even when he 
quietly reasoned with his better conscience, 
he did not draw back ; he had only to picture 
all the comforts, food, fire, clothes, that 
would be his, to become strengthened in his 
resolution of forging the merchant's name. 
And by the time he turned the familiar 

dismal street wherein he 
lodged, the final details of his plan of action 
were all arranged. He was a facile penman, 


' and it would be an easy task to copy so plain 


A clerk ' 


He could | 
He 


a signature as that of John Butt from the 
letter on to the cheque. Next morning early 
he would cash it at the bank. 

So intent was he in again going over the 
details of his scheme, that, as he went along, 
he did not notice a young girl, who, as he 
passed, looked sharply at him, and when he 
had gone a pace or two beyond, called, ina 
thin, piping voice, after him: ‘ Good even- 
ing, Mr. Fred.” 

He turned quickly round as he heard his 
name pronounced, and the scared expression 
faded from his face as he saw it was only 
little Mary Cole, his landlady’s niece. 

“Good evening, Mary,” he returned, wait- 
ing for her. She was an odd-looking child ; 
a child who bore upon her shrivelled-up face 
the evidence of a life of woe. For little 
Mary Cole was sadly misshapen and de- 
formed, her back was bent and her narrow 
shoulders came up almost to her ears, fixing 
her small head rigidly, so that she had to 
elevate her eyebrows to look up to your face. 
And, alas! for her, this deformity, which 
should have opened towards her the hearts 
of those amongst whom she lived, was the 
very excuse that they employed for heaping 
upon the unhappy cripple the most menial 
tasks that lodging-house keeping required to 
be performed, for denying her the rights that 
other human beings enjoyed. Left, on the 
death of her father, to the care of Mrs. Cole, 
his sister, who had always detested her 
brother’s wife, Mary had ever since been the 
drudge and slave of the lodging-house keeper 
and her daughter; who visited their long 
bottled-up dislike of the mother upon the 
head of the hapless orphan. 

“TI wanted to see you, Mr. Fred,” said 
the poor girl, when she had caught up to 
him. “I wanted to tell you that I am going 
away.” 

Oh,” returned the young man rather ab- 
sently, as they walked along together. 
“ Where are you going?” His own troubles 
monopolised him too completely to allow of 
his entering into anybody else’s. 

“I don’t know where I am going,” she 
answered concernedly. ‘“ They haven't told 
me, but Aunt says she can’t afford to keep 
me any longer, and so she has found mea 
place. I think, though, it is to look after 
some children, and I know it is in the coun- 
try, and,” she added hopefully, glancing up to 
hin, “ if it’s in the country it can’t be a worse 
place than this, can it?” 

“When do you go?” he asked. 

The child shook her head. ‘ They haven’t 
| told me,” she repeated. 
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Something in the tone of her answers 
aroused him. He looked down at her as she 
walked beside him, marvelling, in his own 
hopeless despondency, at the courage of this 
luckless little sufferer, who, on the eve of 
leaving one place of trial for another, where 
strangers might treat her still worse, spoke 
with this ring of sturdy, trusting hope. He 
looked at her, and for a moment felt as if he 
too would rise up from where he had thrown 
himself down, and plunge again into the 
fight. It was but for a moment, a mere 
passing flicker ; his fortitude had fled. 

They reached the house. The child, clutch- 
ing in one hand the parcels she had been sent 
to fetch, opened the door with a key, and, 
awed into silence, disappeared along the 
dark passage. 

Late that night, when all was quiet, in his 
little, meagrely furnished room at the back 
of the house, by the light of a smoking lamp, 
Frederick Wilson, seated at the rickety table, 
covered whole sheets of paper, copying the 
signature from the letter. And a grim smile 
came over his face as he saw how completely 
he could imitate it; his eyes burned with a 
feverish light as he thought of the gold that 
would be his on the morrow; the gold that 
would buy him all that he had so long been 
denied. 

He looked around; at the wretched furni- 
tare of the poor bare room, the empty grate, 
the plate upon the table containing his 
supper—a slice of bread of which he had 
taken one mouthful. Then he took the 
merchant’s cheque from his pocket, and, with 
unshaking hand, wrote upon it “ John Butt.” 
It was perfect ! 

A sound outside the door. He gave a 
startled cry, and leapt to his feet, covering 
the cheque as he did so. Some one was 


tannin~ 
a there?” he cried, his 
ye 
autiously opened, and the 
4 ‘ipple appeared, her brows 
r per upon herlips. ‘ Hush,” 
she whis, red; “hush, or she will catch 
me,” and then she stopped, staring in sur- 
prise at his white, affrighted face. 
“ What is it?” he gasped. 


She came nearer, looking anxiously at him. 

“I am going away to-morrow morning, 
very, very early,” she said softly. “And s0 
I came to-night to say good-bye.” 

He sank back on the chair; this sudden 
terror had robbed him of his strength. A 
shiver ran through his every limb. 

She stood beside him and placed her hand 
gently upon his arm. 

“Mr. Fred, tell me what is the matter? 
You are in trouble!” 

He started up, shaking her away. “No, 
no,” he cried, “I am all right. There is 
nothing the matter with me.” 

“Hush!” she implored, glancing in dis- 
may towards the door; “she will hear you. 
She thinks I am downstairs clearing up 
before I go to bed. Please be quiet, or she 
will find me out.” 

For a moment they were silent, listening to 
hear if any one stirred. Then she turned 
towards him. 

“ Mr. Fred, you are in trouble, or you are 
ill. You looked so pale and wild when I 


; came in. I must not stay or she will come 


down. Won't you tell me before I go what 
is the matter with you? You have been so 
kind to me I cannot bear to leave you like 
this.” 

Heated by the rage and despair that boiled 


within him, strung up to the highest pitch ° 


by this silent midnight preparation for the 
attempt of to-morrow, these words, whispered 
by that piteous, plaintive little voice, came to 
his tortured soul so pure and true that their 
very sweetness unmanned him. 

In spite of himself, “ Yes,’ he burst out, 
“TI am in trouble. For months I have tried 


and tried in vain to obtain something to do, , 


have fought against all odds without success, 
until at last I own I am beaten. 
goon no longer. Ihave done. To preserve 
my very existence I” he stopped. 

She glanced again towards the door, paus- 
ing for a second to listen. Then she laid 
her bony finger upon his hand, and a faint 
blush tinged her thin pale cheeks as she 
asked : ‘ 

“ Have you prayed to God to help you?” 

With a gesture of sudden impatience, 
“Prayed?” he cried passionately. “ Yes, 


I can | 


ny boys take any interest in Bird Shows? 
One might almost as well ask if they 
take any interest in birds? Of course they 
do; but a good many of them do not know 
how to set about showing, and still more are 
absolutely ignorant of the first principles of 
the art, or I might say science, for such it 


has become, of getting a bird ready for ao | 


show, owing to the many that are now held 
all over the country, and at almost every 
season of the year: so in the present paper 
I propose to give the readers of the “ B.O.P.” 
a few hints for their guidance in the im- 
portant matter of becoming exhibitors and 
prize winners in due course. 

Every small town in Great Britain, not to 
speak of Ireland and Scotland, can now 
boast of its bird show, but the greatest thing 
of the kind is that held annually at the 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham, in the month of 
February, although the weather often deters 
fanciers from sending their best birds, which 
they are naturally unwilling to expose to the 
dangers of a double journey, and in some cases 


often! Have gone down on my knees night 
after night and beseeched and implored Him 
to help me.” 

She shrank from him, clasping her hands 
together, shocked at his manner and the fierce 
words he uttered. In that moment of silence 
a sound came to them from above as of the 
opening of a door. 

She leapt towards him and seized his hands 
in hers. 

“You have been so good to me. 
sake, pray again to-night.” 

He shook his head. ‘It is of no use,’ he 
answered bitterly. ‘‘ He does not-—’’ 

“TI will pray for you, Mr. Fred,” she whis- 
pered earnestly, and was gone. 

What was this? A sudden light seemed tc 
break upon him, a sudden soothing tender- 
negs settle upon his soul; the words to which 
he listened seemed to bring to his mind and 
body a sudden invigoration that raised his 
whole being up. What? This cripple, this 
poor, deformed little child, ill treated, badiy 
fed, going away to-morrow she knew not 
whither, she yet had faith! whilst he, a man, 
healthy, strong, perfect in every limb, had 
given up in despair. He stood erect, his jaws 
set, his chest expanded. No! no! he. too. 
would believe; he, too, would continue the 
fight ; would scorn to be a rogue, and if at 
last he fell, would fall fighting bravely and 
still an honest man. 

He seized the cheque from which but afew 
minutes before he had hoped so much, and, 
holding it to the flame of the lamp, in a few 
seconds had reduced it to ashes. Then, car- 
tied away by the violence of this reaction, he 
cast himself, sobbing, upon his bed. 

Next morning, before he arose, a letter, 
delivered at the house, was pushed under his 
bedroom door. The initials «J. B.” on the 
back of the envelope he knew stood for “ John 
Butt.” The letter ran :— 

“Not being at all satisfied with the refer- 
ences of the applicant of whom I spoke to 
you yesterday, I am to-day communicating 
with the gentlemen to whom your letter refers 
me, and if all goes well will write you to 
commence your duties here on Monday 


next.” 
B. Haxwagp. 


For my 


GREATEST THING IN BIRD SHOWS. 


By W. T. GREENE, M.D., M.A, 


Author of “Cage Birds and their Treatment,” etc, ete. 


PART I. 


of accidents either before or after they have 
arrived at their destination. 

I have heard shows run down, even de- 
nounced as immoral and so forth! Dear me, 


what dreadful things ignorance makes some | 


peoplesay! A bird show cruel! a bird show 
immoral! What next I wonder! Let us look 
into the matter a little and ask ourselves 
what are the principal objects of this modern 
institution. 

Not to win prizes; of course, prizes will 


follow if birds are well kept and treated ac- ' 


cording to a correct knowledge of their re- 
quirements, and are simply a reward for well- 
doing. No bird that is neglected will, or can, 
look well, and consequently will stand a very 
poorchance of being placed among the winners, 
so that bird shows may be snid to lead up to 
kindness and care and study, all very de- 
sirable qualities, even if the motive that 
prompts them is not in itself always quite 
above suspicion. I prefer, however, to think 
that my friends the boys are actuated by less 
sordid motives than a mere craving for dis- 


tinction, and that when they do win a prize 
at a bird show, it is because their exhibit is 
a living proof of the attention and care they 
have bestowed upon it, and of their intellt 
gent study of its habits and requirements. 

Well, the 28th Bird Show at the Crystal 
Palace has begun and ended, and was ¢ 
largest ever held even there, the entries nuuk 
bering no fewer than 2,614 all told, of wh: 
1,289 were canaries. Now I do not want 
say a word against our old yellow-cos: 
friends in their several varieties, but th. 
breeding and treatment have now been & 
duced to a mere business, and exhibit.1s 
who are not initiated into the tricks of 758 
trade have but a small chance of winnins a 
prize in the canary classes: however, there 
are some exceptions, and I was glad to ~ 
the names of six boys (described in the ca: 
logue as Masters So-and-so) amon the I 
hibitors, five of whom were fortunate «1 
to have their birds commended, and : 
always in the “ amateur ” class. 

Many more boys would doubtless <« 
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their feathered favourites to a show, but are 
ignorant how to set about it. Well, in the 
first place, let them look through the list of 
forthcoming shows that are always to be seen 
in such papers as the “ Bazaar,’ “ Poultry,” 
the “ Feathered World,” and so forth, and 
they have fixed upon one not too far away 
when from their respective homes, let them 
write to the secretary for a schedule and rules, 
on receipt of which they must forward the 
entrance fee, to be followed in due course by 
the bird or birds, in nice clean comfortable 
cage or cages, the railways usually affording 
special facilities for transmission. 

The cages must of course be carefully 
protected from the weather by a cover, which 
a boy with elder sisters will have no diffi- 
culty in getting manufactured for him, even 
supposing the mater has other and more 
pressing claims upon her time. The sender's 
name and address should be neatly marked 
on the inside of the cover, but there should 
be no mark on the cage to give any clue to 
its owner. The secretary undertakes the 
care of the birds during the continuance of 
the show, and the responsibility of returning 
them to their owners at its close. 

Very often a visitor takes a fancy to a 
bird and buys it, so the exhibitor must affix 
a price that will be remunerative if he wishes 
to part with his bird, and prohibitive if he 
desires that it shall not be sold. Thus we 
often see favourite birds priced 1001. and 
upwards, which is merely another way of 
saying that they are not for sale. 

To return to the Crystal Palace Show. In 
addition to canaries, there was a large number 
of mules exhibited, mules or hybrids, as 
most boys know, being birds whose parents 
belong to two different species. Goldfinch 
and canary, or linnet and canary, are those 
most frequently shown, but of late years I 
have seen a great many bullfinch and gold- 
finch, and bullfinch and linnet mules, some 
of which are pretty enough, but not as nice, I 
think, as pure-bred birds ; nevertheless many 
people are very fond of them and never try 
to rear anything else. There was one bullfinch 
and canary mule, a cross that has often been 
talked about, but has been very seldom seen; 
in fact, I believe the bird of which I am now 
writing is the first of the kind that has been 
publicly shown, at least it is the first I have 
seen, and I am not surprised its owner should 
value it at 301. 

British birds, from a golden-crested wren 
to a raven, figured on the show benches at 
the Palace, and were most of them fine 
specimens of their respective families, and, 
strangely enough, considering the several 
dimensions of the two named, they were fed in 
much the same way, that is, raw meat formed 
the principal portion of their dietary ; this, 
however, is not to be wondered at when we 
recollect that the raven is carnivorous and 
the golden-crested wren insectivorous in its 
habits. 

The Cornish choughs were a fine pair, and 
seemed quite comfortable, as were the 
magpies and an extremely saucy jackdaw; 
the jays, however, were all more or less dis- 
hevelled in appearance and seemed rather 
ashamed of themselves, which was also the 
case with a solitary kingfisher, that looked 
as if it was always taking a bath, and never 
had time to dry itself properly ; two wood- 
peckers were in a somewhat similar plight, 
except that their coats were dry. A swallow 
was tidy enough as to plumage, but seemed 
unhappy at being obliged to sit all day ona 
perch, and I cannot advise the boys to follow 
the example of that bird's owner, for it is bad 


enough to keep a lark, but a swallow ought 
to be an impossible cage-bird, seeing that its 
very conformation as well as all its habits 
utterly unfit it for fulfilling such a rdle. 

Blackbirds and thrushes are generally 
favourites with boys, and formed a numerous 
class, or rather two numerous classes at the 
Palace, where many of them looked as un- 
concerned and were singing as lustily as if 
they had been in their native woods instead 
of being exposed to the scrutinising gaze of 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of human 
eyes. 

Curiously enough, there was an albino or 
purely white specimen of each shown. The 
white blackbird was an uncommonly fine 
fellow, but was entered in the catalogue as a 
“white meadow pipit,” which was decidedly 
funny ; the thrush, however, was soiled as to 
his coat, and had broken off his tail, which 
detracted considerably from his personal 
appearance. There was also a white hedge- 
accentor which had been given only canary 
seed to eat, a diet that for an insectivorous 
bird was not appetising, consequently its 
appearance was anything but suggestive of 
happiness. A nearly white linnet was enjoy- 
ing himself on the same diet, but a sparrow 
had evidently not become quite used to cage 
life, for it was decidedly. wild and somewhat 
frayed as to wings and tail. Cinnamon larks, 
greenfinches, and starlings there were, too, + 
some of them really fine specimens, and one 
goldfinch canary mule was almost entirely 
black. 

There were some funny mistakes in the 
catalogue in addition to the white blackbird 
miscalled a meadow pipit, for a grey wagtail 
was described as a chiff-chaff, a bird scarcely 
half its size, and a bramblefinch was named 
a reed sparrow and the latter a bramblefinch, 
but this may have been a mere transposition 
of cards, and must not be insisted on. 

There seemed to have been some doubt in 
the minds of exhibitors as to the size of the 
woodlark, for in the class appropriated to 
birds not larger than that incomparable 
songster were shorelarks, snow buntings, and a 
kingfisher, the latter taking second prize in 
spite of its broken tail, while in the class for 
birds larger than the woodlark were alsoshore- 
larks and snow buntings. It was curious that 
the two last should have been also shown 
and have gained various distinctions in the 
class for migratory birds other than nightin- 
gales and blackcaps, so that their exhibitors 
had an unfair advantage over the owners of 
other birds, having the choice of no less than 
three different classes in which to exhibit 
their specimens. 

The missel thrush, a remarkably fine 
species, was well represented, no less than 
six of them being shown, three of which were 
the offspring, or at least the foster-children 
of a grand old female of the same species 
that has made her appearance for several 
years at the Palace, and on the last occasion 
looked as well and as handsome as ever, not- 
withstanding her motherly cares extended to 
blackbirds and thrushes, as well as to nume- 
rous members of her own species. 

Several redwings and one ring ouzel were 
the remaining representatives of the thrush 
family at the show, but presented no features 
worthy of note except that the last was voted 
in the “wrong class’’ among British birds 
larger than a woodlark, where he certainly 
had at least as good a right to be placed as 
a shore lark or a snow bunting, or even as a 
hawfinch or a crossbill. 

The nuthatch, of which one example was 
shown, is almost as unsuitable for cage life as 


a swallow or a woodpecker, but the bullfinch, 
goldfinch, linnet, siskin, redpoll (not redpole, 
good people at the Palace) are typical house- 
birds, and it seemed strange to see many 
examples of the two first staged in the classes 
devoted to foreign birds; though they were 
for the most part larger and brighter in colour 
than their congeners of these islands. 

The robina were a numerous class and 
looked well and contented for the most part, 
as they proved by their lusty singing, and 
the same can be said for at least one nightin- 
gale and several blackcaps, not such very 
difficult birds to keep in confinement as might 
at first be supposed. 

Some of the starlings, described in one 
instance as “the farmer’s friend,” were very 
handsome, tame, and cheerful-looking fellows, 
and seemed perfectly at home, rooting in their 
food-pans for their favourite morsels, which 
they selected and ate first, like a boy picking 
out the plums from his cake before he makes 
up his mind to swallow the rest of it. 

The chaffinches were not very remarkable 
either as to number or quality, though the 
first prize winner was an exception and well 
worthy of the honour he was awarded. 

I think that pretty well exhausts the list 
of British birds, with the exception of a Roy- 
ston, or hooded crow, which obtained the third 
prize notwithstanding its painfully rough and 
ragged appearance and decided wildness, 
which showed that it had not long been caged, 
but was probably trapped during the late 
severe weather. 

It will be gathered from the foregoing re- 
marks that any boy desirous of exhibiting at 
the Palace has a considerable field in which 
to exercise his hobby, no less than 73 
classes being provided for the exhibition 
of canaries and canary mules, 16 for British 
and 2 for migratory birds, a wealth of 
classification that by no means exhausts the 
possibilities for distinction set before him, 
for in addition there were 22 classes fe 
foreign birds, affording almost unlimited 
scope for competition. 

I do not exactly know how it is, but a 
foreign bird, no matter whether it be a giant 
cockatoo or a diminutive avadavat, seems to 
me to be always more at home in, and a 
more appropriate inmate for, a cage than any 
of our British species, but possibly it may be 
because I am more accustomed to see the 
latter wild, for I recollect thinking in Aus- 
tralia that a rosella parrakeet and a pair of 
tree swallows were very unsuitable birds to 
put in a cage. Circumstances alter cases, it is 
said, and no doubt it may be so. 

Cockatoos, parrots, and parrakeets natu- 
rally formed the bulk of the exhibits in these 
classes, but presented less variety of species 
than might have been expected. A well- 
known giant Moluccan took the first prize as 
usual, and was described in the catalogue as 
a “salmon crested cock,” which seemed 
somewhat of a contradiction to the bird's 
marvellous imitation of the triumphant 
cackle of a hen that has just laid an egg. 
He was not in as good plumage as usual, and 
had begun, I fancy, to nibble his plumage, a 
sad habit into which most of these fine birds 
sooner or later fall. 

Goffin’s cockatoo is one of the most 
talented and beautiful members of its family, 
and was doubly represented at the Palace. 
one of the two being charmingly tame and 
gentle, but the other somewhat wild and shy: 
I did not hear either attempt to speak, and 
fancy they were hens. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE BIRTH OF THE LOCOMOTIVE. 


* —T™ Gross exaggeration of the powers of the 
locomotive steam-engine may delude 
for a time, but must end in the mortification of 
those concerned. We should as soon expect 
the people of Woolwich to suffer themselves 
to be fired off by one of Congreve’s ricochet 
rockets, as trust themselves to the mercy of 
such a machine. We will back old Father 
Thames against the Woolwich Railway for 
any sum.” 
If any periodical were to talk in this 


fashion nowadays, its editor would be set ' 


down for a lunatic of the deepest dye, and 
yet these are the words of the grave and 
learned “Quarterly Review,’’ when discuss- 
ing the subject of the railway which it was, 
at that time, proposed to make between 
London and Woolwich. 

But, accustomed as we of the present 
generation are to the thundering expresses 


which tear along, often at the rate of a | 


mile and more a minute, we must not forget 
that, when the “Quarterly” ventured upon its 
prophecy, the locomotive, or, at any rate, the 
practical !ocomotive, was quite in its infancy, 
and there were few who had any notion of 
what a giant it would become as it developed, 
as it were, into manhood. 

The first actual locomotive was un- 
doubtedly that of Cugnot, a French officer, 
who, in 1769, built a machine which was to 


be used for the traction of artillery. Its + 


career was, however, but short-lived, for, 
after butting down a wall or two, it toppled 
over on its side, and the Government, under 


whose orders it had been constructed, there- ° 


upon took the dangerous toy, as they con- 
sidered it, away from its inventor, and placed 
it in the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, 
Paris, where it is to-day. They gave him a 
small—a very small—pension to make up for 
its loss. Small as it was, he did not enjoy it 
long, for the French Revolution put an end 
to it in the general turning upside down of 
everything which resulted. 

Cugnot’s machine had either never been 


heard of in England, or it had been altogether ' 


forgotten. And, though Watt took out a 
patent for a locomotive engine in 1784, he 
stopped there, and never carried his notions 
into practice. His friend and assistant, 
Murdoch, went a little farther, for he made 
a small model of a locomotive which ran 
about at a good speed (albeit in a curious 
zig-zag fashion, for the driving power was 
applied to one side only of the machine), but 
nothing practical ever came of the inven- 
tion, and all he got for his pains was a 
severe hauling over the coals from Watt for 
thus “ throwing away his time.” 

Next, Richard Trevithick, the talented 
Cornish captain of a tin mine in his own 
county, appears upon the scene. And 
Trevithick, if he could only have settled 
down to one object, would have acquired for 
himself the honours and wealth which after- 
wards came to George Stephenson. But 
Trevithick was a man with far too many 
irons in the fire. He left his locomotive to 
levise a Thames Tunnel, the building of 
which was commenced and never completed, 
s marine engine, iron ships, and no end of 
other ingenuities, among them being a 
+ golden” tower which would have out- 
=iffeled Eiffel by sixty feet or more, and 
with which was to be embodied a steam lift, 
sm_invention hitherto undreamt of. 

‘There can be no doubt, however, that 
Trevithick did more for the locomotive than 
my one else. It was he who introduced high- 
‘ressure steam, in spite of the prognostica- 
ioms of everybody that his engines and 


werything within reach would be blown to | 


By T. C. Heats. 
(For Elustrations see page 4414.) 


| atoms. Watt even went so far as to say 
' he ought to have been hanged for it. He 
' also was the first to place the furnace within 
the boiler, instead of outside, and he very 
nearly hit upon the great device of the steam 
blast (afterwards discovered by Timothy 
Hackworth), without which the locomotive, 
as we know it, could not have being, for he 
turned the exhaust steam into the chimney 
of his engine, principally, no doubt, with the 
' intention of getting rid of the noise caused 
by the escaping vapour. 

Trevithick likewise made the first practical 
steam coach, which seems to have answered 
very well--when there was enough steam. 
But there seldom was enough steam, for 
want of the aforesaid blast-pipe, and the 
coach had to stop every now and then to 
take breath. Nevertheless, it came up from 
Cornwall, and ran about the streets of London 
-for several weeks. 

And, in 1802, Trevithick actually had a 
| locomotive at work upon a railway, dragging 

ten tons after it at the rate of five miles an 

hour. It was a crude affair certainly, with 

but one cylinder, and a big fly wheel to 
| secure the rotatory motion in the crank at 
the end of each stroke. Encouraged by its 
success, he built another and better, which 
he christened ‘Catch-me-who-can.” This 
he exhibited upona circular track upon ground 
at the back of Euston Square—then open 
fields. A shilling was charged for admission 
to the enclosure, and any who were brave 
! enough could have a ride into the bargain. 
The engine, with the carriage attached, did 
its 15 miles an hour; but, one of the rails 
breaking, it turned over on its side, and then 
Trevithick, unfortunately for himself and for 


in a huff. 


inventors, among whom William Hedley, 
Timothy Hackworth, and George Stephenson 
are the most conspicuous, each of whom 
had seen the locomotive which Trevithick 
had made for a firm of colliery proprietors 
at Newcastle. Nor must John Blenkinsop 
be forgotten, who, in 1811, patented his rack 
or toothed rail, into which a cogged wheel 
worked. With this appliance his engine was 
equal to hauling a very heavy load, aad to 
climbing gradients quite beyond Trevithick’s 
locomotive. But the power in Blenkinsop’s 
engine was all on one side, the twisting strain 
| continually broke the cogs and occasionally 
even tore up the rails, and the expense was 
so great that its use had to be abandoned. 

In 1813, William Brunton made an entire 
departure from anything yet brought forward. 
Taking the hind legs of a horse as his model, 
he constructed a very ingenious arrangement, 
by which a couple of long levers pressed 
alternately upon the ground behind the loco- 
motive, and so drove it forward. Unluckily, the 
driver of Brunton's engine, anxious to prove 
its powers, loaded the safety valve with the 
object of getting plenty of steam, andthe result 
was that the engine, its driver, and several 
unfortunate spectators were blown to pieces. 

Many other strange devices were tried, in 
which, for the most part, cog wheels and end- 
less chains were mixed up after an amazingly 
intricate fashion; and all this time every inven- 
tor was under the extraordinary delusion that 
something was needed beyond its own weight 
to give the engine sutticient grip upon the rails 
to drag a load after it. Even that universal 
mechanical genius, Trevithick, roughened the 
driving wheels of his engine with this object. 

But it occurred to Hedley, as it ought to 
have occurred to anyone who had anything 
to do with the locomotive, to try an experi- 


humanity in general, gave up the locomotive © 


Now there came upon the scene a host of , 


ment. He constructed a truck, the wheels 
of which could be turned by manual power. 
A couple of men were placed at each wheel, 
the truck was loaded with weights, and, to his 
delight, despite its smooth wheels, he saw it 
drag behind it a load of many tons. Here was 
one of the great, though imaginary, difficulties 
of locomotive traction got rid of once and for 
ever, as the far-famed “' Puffing Billy,” which 
he presently constructed, abundantly proved. 

Then Stephenson set to work and built his 
first engine, which turned out a dead failure. 
However, he built others with a better result, 
until he produced the world-celebrated 
“ Rocket” which made his fortune. 

This brings us to the famous trial of loco- 
motives at Rainhill on the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway in 1829, when a reward 
of £500 was offered for the engine which 
should consume its own smoke, draw three 
times its own weight, and attain a speed of 
ten miles an hour. Four engines entered for 
the competition, Stephenson’s ‘ Rocket,” 
Hackworth’s “ Sanspareil,” Braithwaite and 
Ericsson’s “ Novelty,” and Burstall’s “ Perse- 
verance.” The “ Perseverance,’’ having met 
with an accident, withdrew from the compe- 
tition. 

The “ Novelty ” was first favourite on ac- 
count of its neat appearance. It had no blast 
pipe, and it dispensed with the overwhelming 
deformity of the early locomotive, the chim- 
ney, @ pair of bellows being used to create 
a blast. The “ Sanspareil ” had the blast pipe, 
and it is a question whether Hackworth 
did not a little overdo it, for the blast was 
so powerful that the burning coke was thrown 
out of the top of the chimney, causing a tre- 
mendous consumption of fuel. His engine, 
however, did its twenty-three miles an hour, 
until something went wrong with the boiler, 
putting an end to its performance. The 
“Novelty” also broke down, and the 
“ Rocket” was the only competitor which 
survived the trial. 

This accomplished a speed of over twenty- 
four miles an hour. Its success was due 
principally to its twenty-five copper tubes, 
running from the furnace through the boiler, 
a suggestion of Mr. Henry Booth, the trea- 
surer of the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
way Company, and to Hackworth’s blast pipe, 
hurriedly added to the engine the evening 
before the trial. 

The other great event in connection with 
the early days of the railway, was the opening 
of the Stockton and Darlington Line in 1825, 
when, such was the general ignorance with 
regard to the powers of the locomotive, that a 
man on horseback went ahead with a red flag 
to clear the track, but he disappeared very 
shortly as the engine (‘‘ Locomotive No. 1”) 
developed a dangerous speed. The opening 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, the 
greatest undertaking up to that date—1830 
—was marred by an unfortunate accident, 
Mr. Huskisson, the then Home Secretary, 
being knocked down and run over by the 
“ Rocket.” He was placed on board the 
“Northumbrian,” and driven by George 
Stephenson at the rate of thirty-six miles an 
hour—a marvellous speed it was considered 
—to Eccles parsonage, fifteen miles away, 
where he died the same evening. 

Our remaining illustration gives us an early 
railway train, in which goods and passengers 
are mixed, as was the case on some lines. 
The first-class carriages, it will be noticed, 
are exactly on the model of the stage-coach, 
guard and all. In fact, until wisdom had 
been learnt by sad disaster, the railways 
were treated like common roads, and the 
trains like ordinary stage coaches. 
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THE “BOY'S OWN” DINNER-GONG, 0B CALL-BELL: AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


By H. F. Hoven, 


Author of “ How to Build a Rowing Punt,” “ Boy's Own Model Locomotire,’ etc. 


3 the 
many or 

naments 
and nick 
nacks with 
which it is 
the fashion 
to decorate 


MONG 


the table, 
the din- 
ner - gong, 
or call 
beii, hoi 


3 useful and often a prominent place, and 
: think its general usefulness is the real 
eason of its being manufactured in 80 
nany different shapes and forms, as, being 
omething more than a simple ornament, it 
inds a ready sale both at home and abroad. 
Bells are a very ancient invention for pro- 
ucing @ melodious sound, and although the 
one of our modern bells may be no improve- 
1ent on, or perhaps not equal to, that of 
1e earlier ones, still we have improved the 
ystem of striking or ringing them by me- 
hanical, pneumatic, and electrical means. 


In many old-fashioned country houses built | 


hundred years or so ago, it isno uncommon 
1ing to find that, even up to the present 
me, they have never been fitted up with 
211s of any description. How the people 
anaged in days gone by without house- bells 
is difficult to imagine, surrounded as we 
»w are by electrical, pneumatic, and wire 
‘lis, handbells, bicycle, muffin, and patent 
lls of all descriptions. 
Well, living in one of those old-fashioned 
nuses myself, I had occasion for a call-bell, 
d_ preferring to make things for myself 
1en practicable, I designed and built one 
1ich I have shown at the commencement 
this paper, and thinking that there are 
any boys who would take an interest in 
tking such a thing for themselves, I pro- 


ds 
| clearly. 


PART I. 


pose giving a few in- 
= structions to enable 
= any one to easily 
accomplish this. 
The mechanism is 
very simple, and 
there will be little 
difficulty if the requi- 
site measurements 
which I will give as 
we go on, are strictly 
adhered to; you will 
then have a_ bell 
which will not only 
work beautifully, but 


will also be an orna- 
ment fit to stand on 
any table or side- 


board; and as most 
of it is made of oak it is very strong, and 
with ordinary care will last for many years. 

You will see from the drawing that it is 
intended to represent a “ship’s steering 


wheel,” supported as usual by the chain-case 
or cover, which, in this instance, ised as 
a case for the bell or gong to be struck, and 


completely hides it, so that there is nothing 
visible to take away from the idea of a ship’s 
wheel. 

The whole is mounted on a base of oak, 
with four small round feet to raise it from 
the tabie cover and enabie the beii to sound 


The actual cost of materials will amount 
to very little, as the quantity required is so 
small, and simply consists of some pieces of 
oak plank costing about 1s., mahogany ditto, 


: 6d., one small piece of boxwood, 3d., some 


odd pieces of iron and brass, value about 1s., 
and a small bell or gong costing 6d. 

T have put down approximate prices, which 
may vary slightly in different places, but the 
whole of the materials should not cost more 
than 5s.; it is the time which must neces- 
sarily be spent in working the raw material 
up to shape which gives the value to small 
articles of this kind. 

Most of the diagrams of the various parts 
I have drawn to the “exact size” of the 
pieces required, so that they may therefore 
be easily traced over to get the correct shape ; 
but in some few instances, where the drawings 
would have taken up too much space if kept 
the exact size, I have given the correct 
measurements, so that they may be easily 
enlarged. A few of the parts require to be 
turned, which you must get done if you have 
no lathe; but now there are so many small 
and cheap lathes on the market, it is a pity 
that any boy with a mechanical bent should 
be without such a generally useful tool, and 
I shall therefore take it for granted that you 
are the happy possessor of one, say a 24-inch 


centre bench lathe, on which you will be 
able to do some metal turning as well as 
small woodwork. And now, these few prelimi- 
naries being arranged, we will start work. 

It would be as well to commence with the 
construction of the wheel itself, and this 
should be built up properly with spokes and 
rim in the usual way. 

Take some slips of mahogany four inches 
long by about half an inch square (a bit of 4- 
inch mahogany plank sawn up into strips 
will do nicely), and you will require eight 
pieces, which must then be planed down quite 
accurately toa perfect square of $ of an inch. 

Each piece must then be centre-marked at 
the ends and mounted in the lathe between 
a wood chuck and the back centre, and care- 
fully turned up to the shape of Fig. 1, leaving 


Fok 


the part marked a 3 square, as it must fit 
the rim of the wheel, while » forms one of the 
handles. 

The portion c, which is intended to fit 
into the hub of the wheel, should be left a 
good 4 in diameter and a base }-inch deep. 

When you have turned one, finish it off 
with sand-paper, or glass-cloth, and then 
proceed with the next, taking great care to 
make it the same length, and that the 
squared portion a is the proper distance 
from c, or you will have the wheel not a 
true circle when you put it together, which 
will give endless annoyance and bother. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE CRICKET SEASONS OF 1890 AND 1891. 
PART I. 
GLANCE at our usual table of ‘zicket ; est and most unsuccessful we have yet had. | not so good as of old, was, both to look at 


A fixtures for the coming season will show 
that for the first time for many years there 
will be out and home matches between 
Middlesex and Sussex. The season of 1891 
will thus see a complete series between the 
eight first-class counties, and with the com- 
plete record we shall have a much fairer test 
of their relative merit. Each county will 
play fourteen matches, and the position will 
be fixed in the way that proved so satisfac- 
tory last year, by which the draws were 
ignored and the losses deducted from the 
wins. 

Another interesting feature of the new 
season will be a visit from the Americans, for 


| It lost more matches than it won, and its 


few wins were with two exceptions either | 
over second-class elevens whose defeat was 
predicted beforehand, or they were due to 
pure good fortune. Out of the thirty-eight 
matches played nine were drawn, and the 
thirteen wins were over Warwickshire, 
Oxford University, Staffordshire’s eleven, 
Leicestershire, Staffordshire, a North of 
England eleven, Sussex, Lord Sheffield’s 
eleven, Surrey, Lancashire, Kent, Gloucester- 
shire, and Lord Londesborough’s eleven at 
Scarborough. Of these wins the only two in 
which the wicket played true throughout | 
were those at the Oval and Scarborough, and | 


and on results, the best man of the team. 
This was Murdoch's fifth appearance. In 
1878 his average was 13, in 1880 it was 
25, in 1882 it was 30, in 1884 it was 30, in 
1890 it was 23. As in all these Australian 
visits, the averages look very small when 
compared with those of the other side. 
There were fifteen in the team—Lyons, Mur- 
doch, Trott, Blackham, Walters, Jones, 
Turner, Barrett, Ferris, Gregory, Charlton, 
Burn, Trumble, Pope, and Boyle; and their 
averages were in order, 23, 22, 19, 17, 13 
15, 15, 14, 12, 12, 10, 10, 8, 1, 3. The 
averages of the first fifteen Englishmen who 
played against them were 57, 46, 43, 38, 29, 


. . 
| 
NAMES. GLoucesTER. Kent. Laxcasnine. | Mippigsex. | Norrisciam. Scrrey. Sussex. , Yorxsuins 
Bristol, Bristol, Lord’s, Nottingham, Oval, Brighton, Bristol, 
May 18. Suly 18. June 18. July 30, June 4, June 8. | «= June 35. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Canterbury, Manchester, | Cheltenham, Clifton, Clifton, Clifton, Sheffield, 
August 3, July 28. August 20. August 24. August 10, August 6. . July 27. 
Bristol, Liverpool, Lord's, Tonbridge, Canterbury, Tonbridge, | Maidstone, 
es May 18. June 4. May 21. July 23. August 6, July 2. August 13. 
ENT . . . . . 
Canterbury, Gravesend, Beckenham, | Nottingham, Oval, Brighton, Leeds, 
August 3. August 17, June 25, August 20. August 27. August 10. August 24. 
Bristo Liverpool, Lord's, Nottingham, | Manchester, | Manchester, Bradford, 
July 13, June 4. June 11. June 25, May 21. May 28, June 15. 
LANCASHIRE * 
Manchester, Gravesend, Manchester, Manchester, Oval, Brighton, Manchester, 
July 23. August 17. July 16. August 13. August 20. August 24, | July 30. 
oa = ee \- “y 
Lord's, Lord's, Lord's, Lord's, Oval, Brighton, Lord's, 
June 18. May 21. June 11. June & June 15. Suly 20. June 4. 
MIDDLESEX . 
Cheltenham, Beckenham, Manchester, Nottingham, Lont's, Lord's, Sheffield. 
August 20. June 2s," | July 16. August 27. August 17, August 13. Angaust lv. 
oe i er a 
Nottingham, Tonbridge, | Nottin; gham, Lord's, Nottingham, Brighton, Nottingham, 
July 30. July 23," June 25 June 8. May 18, July 9, June IL 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
Clifton, Nottingham, | Manchester, | Nottingham, Oval, | Nottingham, | Sheffield, 
August 24, August 20, August 13, August 27. August 3. July 16. July 12) 
Oval, Canterbury, | Manchester, Oval, Nottingham, Brighton, Sheffield, 
June 4, August 6, May 21. June 15, May 18. duly 13, June 23. 
SURREY i 
Clifton, Oval, Oval, Lord's, Oval, Oval, 7 Oval, 
August 10. August 27, | August 20. August 17, August 3. July 27, | Jaly 16. 
* .! 
Brighton, Tonbridge, Manchester, Brighton, Brighton, Brighton, Dewsbury, 
‘ June & July 2. May 28. July 20, July 9. duly 13, June 1. 
USBEX. 
Clifton, Brighton, Brighton, Lord's, Nottingham, Oval, Brighton. 
August 6. August 10. August 24, August 13. July 16. July 97. Angust 17. 
Bristol, Maidstone, Bradford, Lord’s, Nottingham, Sheffield, Dewsbury, 
Sune 28, August 13: June 15. June 4, June 11, June22, | Junel. 
YonxsHire . 
Sheffield, Leeds, Manchester, Sheffield, Sheffield, Oval, Brighton, 
July 27. Angust 24, July 30, August 10. July 13. July 16, August 17, 


at both the visitors were much above their 
usual form. At the Oval match in particu- 
lar their play was as good as Australian play 
has ever been, and it was worth going miles 


whom a long programme has been arranged, 
beginning at Birmingham on May 11, and 
ending at Scarborough on August 24. 
Between these dates the Americans will 


26, 25, 25, 24, 22, 21, 21, 19, 19, 18, being s 
general average to Australia of 19, to England 
of 29. As with the batting so with the 
bowling. The Australian averages were— 


meet most of the first-class counties, many 
of the second-class counties, both the 
Universities, and the M.C.C., so that the 
trial will be rather a high one. How the 
Americans will shape is doubtful. Someday 
we shall have a team from across the 
Atlantic that will do as well as the Austra- 
lians of the past have done, but that may 
not be for some time, and even if the 
Americans meet with the fortune of the 
Australians of 1890 they will do better than 
any of their Philadelphian predecessors. 
Last year’s Australian team was the weak- 


to see how thoroughly well the eleven worked 
together and overmatched Surrey at all 
points. Of course, the “ going miles to see” 
is a delicate innuendo that those who did 
not go the miles, namely the South London- 
ers, were not quite as pleased at the perform- 
ance as the rest of the spectators. That 
the Australians would at last be defeated by 
a Surrey eleven was confidently anticipated, 
and few expected that a team which normally 
consisted of one bat, a wicket keep and two 
bowlers, would work up so well. 

The bat was W. L. Murdoch, who, though 


Turner 12, Ferris 18, Charlton 19, Trumble 
21, Lyons 23, Trott 26 ; the English averages 
of the first six were—9, 10, 10, 11, 12, 12; 
being a general average to Australia of 19 
and to England of 11. These figures are 
from all matches; dealing with represen- 
tative matches alone, the results would tell 
still more unfavourably against Australia. 
Blackham was of course superb at the 
wicket; he always is. In thirty-eight matches 
he stumped thirty-one and caught forty-two. 
In Turner and Ferris the team had two really 
fine bowlers, and in Trott and Barrets tro 
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rather good bats. And the rest were pure 
disappointing tail. Financially the trip was 
@ success, so it was socially, but in a cricket 
sense it seemed a pity that the men should 
have come so far to do so little. 

Some of them came to stay. Murdoch is 
reported to be qualifying for Sussex, Ferris 
is qualifying for Gloucestershire, Barrett has 
also remained here; and these will probably 
appear in the county elevens of a year hence 
just as Spofforth now does for Derbyshire. 

And this brings us to the classification of 
the counties arrived at on August 11 last at 
the meeting at the Oval. It was then pro- 
posed that there should be eight first-class 
counties, those we have given in our table; 
eight second-class, being Warwickshire, 
Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Somersetshire, 
Hampshire, Essex, Staffordshire, and Che- 
shire; and eight third-class, being Hertford, 
Northampton, Norfolk, Lincoln, Northumber- 
land, Devon, Durham, and Glamorgan. These 
groups were to play amongst themselves dur- 
ing the coming year, and in 1892 and subse- 
quent years the lowest in the first-class was 
to play the highest in the second, and the 
lowest in the second the highest in the third, 
so as to afford a means of ascent and descent 
among the classes. ‘This was a very pretty 
scheme, but it was voted much too slow by 
the enterprising second-class counties, more 
especially as one of them, Somersetshire, 
happened to carry everything before it last 
year; and at the meeting of the Cricket 
Council in December the dispute grew so hot 
that the Council suspended itself sine die, 
and practically dissolved. For the time, 
therefore, the classification scheme is in 
abeyance. It is clear, however, that some- 
thing will be done, probably on the lines sug- 
gested in August, although there are a good 
many who will appreciate the sound sense of 
Dr. W. G. Grace’s advice to those wishing 
to become first-class: ‘Want to become a 
first-class county ? Then do as Gloucester- 
shire did and win all your matches, and 
then first-class elevens will be glad to play 
with you, and if you beat them you will be 
recognised as first-class whether they like it 
or not!” It is obvious that, ring or no ring, 
nothing will save Sussex from the fate of 
Derbyshire, if the team is to lose match after 
match every year in the way it has been 
doing. Old as a county may be, and glorious 
as may have been its successes, it cannot 
exist for ever on its past reputation. 


(To be continued.) 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


POOR FELLOW, POOR FELLOW! 

OR, THR PUBLIC SCHOOL BOY. 
{Being @ Sragmrnt of the unpublished opera of the 
WURKARDO, with apologies to W. 8. GILBERT, Eaq.] 


By a HisuGaTe Grammar SciooL MasTER. 


At Lis desk sat a schoolboy, dejected and sad, 
Poor fellow, 

For his choice Latin Verse was atrociously bad, 
Poor fellow ; 

Was it weakness of intellect, sore though he tried, 

or a begful of nuts in his little insite? 

‘L, I cannot tell which—but I know that he 

sighed — 

Poor fellow ! 


He scored it all out, and began it once more, 
Poor fellow, 

But the verses turned out to be worse than before, 
Poor fellow, 

Por the Lines wouldn’t scan and false concords arose, 

And he only achieved untranslatable prose, 

50 the boy fell asleep,—and forgot all his woes, 
Poor fellow! 


And now in his dream a queer vision ensued, 
Poor fellow ; 
For the verbs all assume a saltatory mood, 
Poor fellow ; 
And the nouns and the adjectives join in the dance, 
And the consonants Low, as the vowels advance, 
Lut of partners the vucative ® hadn’t a chance, 
Poor fellow! 


Then the supper-bell rang, and they left him by pairs, 
Poor fellow, 

Save a stout interjection, shut out on the stairs, 
Poor fellow, 

And the verb gave her arm to the nominative case, 

And 8 neat little sentence was male to say grace, 

And a small preposition got pushed from his place, 
Poor fellow t 


Then he woke—for that summons was ringing for 
school, 
Poor fellow, 
And he felt he'd be punished for breaking the rule, 
Poor fellow ; 
So he hurriedly picked up his books and his slate, 
And ran off to school at a marvellous rate, 
And he got impositfoned for coming in late, 
Poor fellow ! 


Now I'll give you a moral for any one here, 
Poor fellow, 
Who's a little alarmed when @ veree-night is near, 
Poor fellow ; 
Just take my advice, for you'll find it is best, 
If you want to succeed, or in slumber to rest, 
Never eat any grub that you cannot digest, 
Poor fellow ! 


© “The vocative standeth outside the sentence.” 


HOW A FORTUNE WAS MADE. 


{ 
A Scotch relative tells me of the origin of his inherl- | 
tance, dating from Tudor, times; it was so unique, | 
possibly the record may find admittance in the pages of 
the “ Boy's Own Paper.” 

David Kinloch was the name of the hero of this 
paper, aclose, calculating, if scientific surgeon, of days 
when travelling was a closed book to the majority of 
youthful men. This, however, proved no bar to the 
ambitious longings of young David, who took passage | 
in a miling ship as soon as his medical education 
was accomplished, Driven by contrary winds, his ship; 
laboured heavily in mid ocean and was finally driven 
in the tecth of a gale to take refuge in Catholic Spain, 
Here for some months he wandered, viewing foreign 
cities with a stranger's eve, making inquirics, joining ' 
foreign gatherings, picking up new treatments and 
wonderful remedies. In due time David Kinloch was , 
hale before the all-powerful Inquisition, just then at 
the very acme of its strength and importance. Con- 
demnation followed, and David Kinloch found himself 
thrown into prison, where he remained for months and 
years, forgotten altogether, even by his accusers. 

His exercise was limited to the prison yard, his 
conversation was nil, for neither he nor his gaolers 
could converse through the little hole on a level with | 


his prison floor, through which his food was daily 
thrust, One day, however, being at exercise, he over- 
heard an animated conversation outaide his prison wall | 
in French, between some high officials who were 
discussing the critical illness of the head of the 
Inquisition in the capital of Spain, From the symp- 
toms described, David felt sure that the malady wasan 
obscure one, with which he, however, was very fully 
acquainted, How could he, being a prisoner and a 
foreigner, make petition to be allowed to exercise his 
skill. He shouted out, he called to the gentlemen 
whose voices he hai overheard to give him a hearing, 
but at that moment had the misfortune to hear their 
footsteps dying away in the distance. 

That night, as he sat brooding over his confine 
ment, disconsolate within his lonely cell, a soft 
purring sound mae him look up; a black cat, the 

n cat, was rubbing its sleek sides against his legs. 

The thought struck him in a minute, as it has done 
thousands of other men before and since; he knew his 
fortune was made. Ona bit of white rag he wrote in | 
Latin that Ae, David Kinloch, being at present in the 
prigon of the Holy Inquisition, had a cure for the illness 
of the Inquisitor-ieneral, Might the reader of the 
label send for him, he could cure that mortal illness, 
‘Tying the label round the cat's neck he chased her over 
his garden wall. He had struck oil; in the course of 
the following day the cat was observed, the label was 
read. David was sent for ont of the prison ; yet more, 
he cured the Holy Inquisitor-General He was set at 
liberty, greatly enriched; he returned quickly eid i 
France, to Scotland, making still more wonderful 
cures. In Perthshire they say his wealth was #0 great 
he purchased many valuable lands, married an heiress, 
and from an obscure surgeon became a very great 
landholder, He laid the origin of a Baronetcy which 
was involved in the confiscations of the “'45,” but has 
now again resumed its title and its acres, 

To this day I believe there has always been a David 
Kinloch. 


" £8,400,000 ; 


' navy numbers 102 ships. 


OUR NOTE BOOK, 


Tae Wort’s Navies mx 1891.—Lloyd’s 
“War-ships of the World” contains tables 
showing the value and extent of the mer- 
chant shipping and commerce of the principal 
countries, in relation to their respective war- 
navies. The British Empire possesses 6,403 
merchant steamers, of a gross tonnage of 
8,235,854, and 5,668 merchant sailing-veesels, 
of a net tonnage of 3,361,252. The approxi- 
mate value of this merchant-navy is 
£110,006,000. There are also 523 war-ves- 
sels of all kinds. The United States have 
416 steamers, of 517,394 tons, and 2,856 
sailing-vessels, of 1,306,488 tons, worth 
the war-fleet consists of 71 
vessels. France has 526 steamers, of 
809,598 tons, and 854 sailing-vessels, of 
235,504 tons, worth £9,700,000; the ships of 
war number 226. Germany has 741 steamers 
of 928,911 tons, and 1,135 sailing-vessels, of 
640,400 tons, worth £12,700,000; the ships 
of war number 109. Italy has 212 steamers, 
of 300,625 tons, and 1,343 sailing-vessels, of 
515,942 tons, worth #4,400,000 ; its war-fleet 
is 137 vessels. Russia has 236 steamers, of 
156,070 tons, and 945 sailing-vessels of 
271,265 tons, worth £2,800,000; her war- 
These figures for 
merchant-steamers and sailing-vessels do 
not include craft of less than 100 tons. 


A Banp or Ixprans ATTACKED BY WoLvEs.— 
What a winter this has been to be sure, all 
over the world! Towards the end of January 
a band of Indians, encamped on the shore of 
Lake Winnipeg, were attacked by a pack of 
two hundred ravenous wolves. Eighteen 
men, women, and children were devoured by 
the animals, only two men escaping to tell 
the awful fate of their companions. 


Axp Wuat THEN ?—A story has come down 
to us of Philip de Neri, a worthy of the six- 
teenth century. A young man, a student in 
a famous Italian University, came running 


' to him one day with joyful face, to tell 


him of his hopes and aims for life. He had 
entered the law school because cf its wide 
reputation, and would spare no 1 ains to get 
through his studies as soon as possible. 
“ Well,” answered the saint, “ when you have 
got through with your course of study, what 
do you mean todo?” “Then I shall take 
my doctor’s degree,” answered the young 
man. “And then?” asked Philip. “And 
then I shall have a number of difficult ques- 
tions to manage, and shall catch people's 
notice by my eloquence, my learning, and 
my acuteness, and gain great reputation.’ 
“And then?” repeated Philip. ‘“ And then, 
why there can be no question but that I shall 
be promoted to some high office, and shall 
make money and shall grow rich.” ‘“ And 
then!’ repeated Philip. ‘And then, then, 
I shall be comfortably situated with wealth 
and dignity.” “And then?” persisted 
Philip. ‘And then, then—then I shall die.” 
Here Philip raised his voice, “And what 
then?” Whereupon the young man made 
no answer, but cast down his eyes and went 
away. Right enough, surely, all such high 
ambition and looking forward. Pity the 
young before whose face there flames and 
flashes no high ideal, even for this passing 
life. But if it stop there, if the ideal for this 
life be not of such sort that it can be the 
ideal for the other too; if to the inevitable 
question, “And what then?” for that other 
life, there be no other answer than that of 
careless, ambitious thoughtfulness—then is 
the folly as great as the sin. 
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Correspondence. 


Book ox Fatcoyry (P. L, Baker).--Write to office of 
“ Field,” Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Boox ox Cananms (F. Knight).—Cassell's “Cage 
Birds,” 313, 6d., or @ book published by Mr. Upcott 
Gill, 8s. 6d. 

Boox on Pickos AILMENTS (A. R. aries 80 to 
treat your pigeons as not to have them ill, They are 
the most unsatisfactory of patieuts. 


Tootuacnr (A Puppy).—Bunter's Nervine or a den- 
tist. 


Growing Fat, GETTIN LEAN, Bow Leos, GROWING 
TALL (Many boys).—It won't do, Inds, We may 
tackle these subjects again in next volume, but till 
then you must read ‘Fook Correspondence, where 
you'll get all information. 


STARLINGS (J. R. B.).—They must never be caged if 
‘ou want to have them tame, But the young fledg- 
Tinge must be fed all day long on paste and worms, 
egg food, etc. At three in the morning they want 
their first breakfast, at four their sccond, and so on 
all day long till they can fly. They will follow you 
out into the garden or go to church with you. Only 
don't forget this, they will join in the service, aud 
this will not be convenient for you. 

Crciixo (Cyclist).—We will think about your proposal 
to give cycling notes in the “Doings.” 2 Yes; a 
fairly good small safety for about £8. 3. No one can 
ride like a monkey for a long time without seriously 
injuring himself,” 4, We saw a creature on a safety 
the other day that we felt sure was a baboon. It 
looked like this (7), only more so. It was smoking a 
pipe, too. Riding to ruin. 

FICKLENESS, RTC. (Bookworm).—1. We don’t under- 
stand you. Anybody been fickle to you? So young, 
too! 2. Tumblers are pretty in the air. 3. Bathe 
the eye with warm milk and water thrice daily. 

Doe's CLaws Lone (Snider).—Yes; out them blunt, 
Give more exercise. 


GouLpsMITH AND BurFox (Q. X. L.).—Goldsmith, and 
Buffon, too, have made many mistakes. These ‘mis- 
takes are copicl by the book-making naturalists of 
the day. People have eyes and ears, and the page of 
Nature is all before them. Let them study. 


Oat (French).—It is very cruel indced to toss upa cat 
to make her fall on her feet. It sprains the back. 


Snort Breata (Frank).—You may be slightly asth- 
matical. Better see a doctor, Frank. 


Coup BatH (A Reader).—Certainly not, if your heart 
wrong, Consult a doctor. 


Scurvy (Guillaume).—You mistake the nature of your 
complaint. Sor canuvt advise you otherwise 
than to consult a surgeou. 


Squinnets (H. G. C.).—“ Exobange and Mart” or any 
naturalist’s shop, About 5s, cage and all. Keep in 
a big cage with no wheel. 


Enectnic Laur (A. G. Senrle).—It is difficult to see 
why you came to grief; there must be some mistake 
somewhere, Perhaps your solutions were not strong 
enough. Your cast zine rods at 24d. must be Le- 
clanché zines, and not the size used for the chloride 
battery. Where did you get the zines and carbons s0 
cheap? The resistatice of Edison-Swan lamps is high, 
you had better get one from Mr. S. R. Bottone, 
‘Wallington, Carshalton, Surrey, and see if that lights 
up better, Your lamp may be exhansted, though ft 
is not very likely. Of course the wires are joined up 
properly? On the whole the only advice to be given 
is, try a stronger solution of bichromate of potash, 
and tore acid. Take care there is no short circuit 
anywhere—from damp walls, etc.—which might take 
away some of the current, but not all. 


(Michael), -1 


ELectricity 


good size. 2. Failing the regulator to the coil you 
can vary the strength of the current by using one 
or two cells of the buttery, as you want less or more 
current. The rapidity ‘with’ whieh the armature 
moves makes 1 slight difference, and you can control 
this by acrewing the contact-breaker in or out. You 
might make a“ water regulator.” 3. If possible you 
shall have an article on electric bells in a future 
number. 


SEALS AND SEAL-SKIN (J, E. Haylock).—The deserip- 
tion which you quote is perfectly correct ; it all turns 
on the popular application of a’ name. The hide of 
the true seals (Phoca) is almost useless, though one 
is seen now and then, framed in scarlet cloth, asa 
trophy, and serving as an ornamental mat or stiff 
rug. It is the eared seals (Otaria), the sea-lions or 
bears, which furnish the beautifil product com- 
mercially known as seal-skin ; and this is obtained 
by splitting or thinning the skin itself, a process 
Which causes the dceply-rooted, long, coarse hairs to 


drop out, but leaves the soft fur uninjured. This is 
afterwards dressed and dyed,“ Seal-skin,” after all, 
is not such a misnomer as “ seal-fishery.” You read 


of nothing but “seals” in the present Behring Bea 
controversy, and “seals” they will probably remain 
to the end of the chapter. We need hardly remind 
you that true cals are common enough on our own 
coasts. 


Puorograrny (F. G. §.).—1. Bromide paper can be 
got any size to suit the negative you want to print. 
Tt is generally 6d. for a dozen pleves }-plate size, and 
1s. 1d. for a dozen 4-plate size. 2. If you mean to 
expose the Paper to sunlight under the negative, it 
will answer, of course, but yOu will have to be very 
quick about it, and it is not nearly so convenient as 
acanile. If you meun can you develop by sunlight, 
instead of the ruby light, you have not got a very 
brilliant conception of the details of photography. 


Erectnic CRaNk (Vineland ).-—We rejoice greatly that 
you and your American friends so much appreciate 
the “B. 0. P." You certaiyly could not sing its 
praises more loudly than you fo! 1 Eight shillings 
@ year. 2 Both thie and the following question 
depend on the intensity of the current, and the wire 
used in the latter case. It may be anything, say from 
four to twelve. You can't practically judge of the 
effect of resistances in that way without intricate 
mathematical calculation, which even involves trigo- 
nometry in many cases, 3. It is rather like asking 
how many wheels there are in an eight-day clock, or 
how many currants in a pound of plum cake! Ifwe 
must make a shot, we should say on an average 
between fifty and seventy volts, made on the 
Griscom plan. 4. “How to Make an Induction 
Coil,” Nos. 534 and 535 (May Part, 1889) ; “ Electrical 
Machine, and Experiments to be performed with it” 
(November Part, 1889); “Blectric Lamps and how 
to work them" (February and March Parts, 1889) ; 
“ Electro-motors” (July Part, 1889) ; “ How to Make 
a Condenser for an Induction Coil" (September Part, 
1890); “How to Make a Small Dynamo” (March 
Part, 1891); this we suppose you have. Mr, R. A. R. 
Bennett says that he is very glad you take #0 much 
interest in the Electrical articles, and hopes that, if 
you try to make the machines described, suocess will 
attend your efforts. 


W. Conwent.—Concave and convex mirrors can be 
bought or hiral from Messrs, Cadman & Son, Show 
Case Makers, Holborn, W.c. 


F. Princr.—If you are a zinc-worker you might make 
A presentable boat composite fashion, that is, of 
wooden frames and zine plating, but if you are to 
cover an ordinary boat with zinc you will have to 
modify your design ro as to allow of the greater 
weight. “Add at least three inches on tothe freeboard ; 
and instead of eighteen inches deep, make her four 
and twenty. . 


QuaGa.—Over and over again we have told you in this 
column that used penny ¢ stamps are worth- 
less, and that the statements about orphanages and 
hospitals requiring them are simply untrue. If in 
defiance of our warnings you persist in collecting 
them, we fail to see the “pity” of it. The best 
thing for you to do is to put your “collection ” in the 


J. Law 


H. SeckrR.—From Mr. Bottone, whose address wa: 


given in the article, you can get castings in the rough 
for a 10 ¢.p. dynamo (Siemens’ pattern) for §2.,0r for 
a 20c.p. dynamo for S¢. 6d. But unless you are goo! 
at fitting castings you had better get them fittai 
together ready for winding on the wire, in which 
case the 10¢.p, machine will be 15s. and the 20 ¢.p. 
one 26s. You can get instructions bow to ft them 
up from the maker, 


See answer tc Quaga, Yours is an us 
in let it be said that there is no guld 
whatever in 1864 pennies, and that pennies of that 
year are worth the twelfth of @ shilling and wo 
more. 


Stvpiove and Discount.—There is a “Guide w 


Charter Accountancy,” published at the Acooun- 
tant Office, Moorgate Street, E.c. 


PERPLEXED.—The best plan would be for you to obtain 


employment in a German office ; you would learn fa: 
more of business there than in any school. What 
you want is special acquaintance with commercisi 
forms, and no school would teach you that ; added t 
which you would find boarding-school life irksome 
after having been in an office. 


K. Browse.—We know of no firm that buys silk from 


‘amateur silkworm fanciers; but if you find one 
please let us know. 


T._B. Tromas.Thanks for photograph of King Js 


Ja's brother, which we are unable to use. By tbe 

way, “medicine man” does not mean the chemis: 

and druggist of his country, but the priest ant 

doctor. We are pleased to hear our articles sent you 

out with a camera, and we hope you will scon jro- 

ance even a better sample than that of “ Waltah Be 
ur,” 


A Sovpter (Y. E.).—Recruits for the London Scotti! 


Volunteers may be of London birth if of Scotch 
Parentage. 


E. M. SaTCHWELL.—It is not “our” table of Schovl: a? 


all, and we have not omitted anything. Just look c: 
the article again, and then send your information t- 
the person to whom you should complain. We tan 
no responsibility whatever in the matter. If yc. 
te send us the results for next year we will ina 
them. 


F. Hasuntox.—The coin is a Charles the Second shilling 


and it says soonit. The xu is for 12 pence. lt i- 
worth about five shillings, The * Fred, Duke o' 
York” piece is a Token, and, like the rest, is wortl. 
about double its face value. 


AsSPIRANT.—The offices of the Imperial East Africa 


Company are in Pall Mall, 3.w. ; you bad better call 
and see, but do not be too sanguine. 


H. H. HaRRIBOS.—A quartermaster in the army iss 


commissioned officer who has generally risen {ros 
the ranks, The appointment is not to pablic 
competition, and there is no exantination for it In 
the navy ® quartermaster is a bluejacket in the 
navigating licutenant's department, and invarishiy 
has entered the service as a second class boy. 
An apprenticeship in one of ehieiGisd 
yar ly obtained by people whe 
or money, and is a capital start im lite 
3 the door to so many occupations Bune! 
* your friends must be the best juume 
med to the building of marine eagle 
sure of a berth in a steamer's enginersdm 


cture painted, without permaiasun, 
h, lithograph, or engraving, See 
the copyright laws mid a 


Any one can copy @ picture 


the copy. 


to penalties 


\ 
A 
i a 4 a 
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THE COCK HOUSE AT FELLSGARTH. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By Tarsor Barnes Reep, 


Author of “ My Friend Smith," “ Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,” “ Adcentures of a Three-Guinea Watch,” ete. 


CHAPTER XV.—SOMETHING WRONG IN THB ACCOUNTS. 


SHER I sat in his study after morning 
class, next morning, the picture of 
boredom and perplexity. Lists of names, 
receipt-books, cash-box, bills, and account- 
books, were littered on the table before 
him. Between these and a cobweb on 
the ceiling his troubled looks travelled, as 
he gnawed the end of his pen, and passed 
his fingers aimlessly through his hair. 

There was something wrong; and 
what it was he could not for the life of 
him make out. To any one familiar with 
Fisher 1’s business—or, rather, unbusiness 
—habite, there was nothing wonderful 
in that. He was happy-go-lucky in all 
his dealings. He would receive a sub- 
scription one day, and only remember, in 
& panic, to enter it a week after. His 
money he kept all over the place; some 
in his desk, some in the cash-box, some 
in the drawer of his inkstand. He hada 
vague idea that he had a special reason 
for dividing it thus—that one lot may 
have belonged to the School Clubs, an- 
other to the House Clubs, and another 
to something else. But which was which 
it passed his wit to remember. 

He had had his doubts of the business 
all along. His friends had urged him to 
take the office, and with their help he had 
persuaded himself its duties were simple 
and easily discharged. He had deter- 
mined he would do the thing thoroughly 
well. He had bought these account- 
books out of his own private purse, and 
spent an evening in beautifully ruling them 
in red ink, with one column for the date, 
one for the name, and three for pounds, 
shillings, and pence. He had procured two 
letter-files, labelled respectively “Club” 
and “House,” into which to put his 
receipts. And he had provided himself 
with a dozen elastic bands and an equal 
number of paper-fasteners. What more 
could at reasurer desire ? 

Alas! the beautiful account-books got 
mixed up with one another, the letter- 
files remained empty, and the elastic 
bands somehow did duty as football 
garters. The Club accounts were 
scrawled, for the most part, in pencil on 
the backs of envelopes, awaiting a grand 
transcription into the books; and the 
receipts, pending a similar fortunate 
time, were huddled away in the drawer 
with Greek verses and letters from the 
people at home. 

Things had now come toa pass. The 
Captain had yesterday suggested that, in 
view of the meeting to-day, it would be 
well to have the accounts made up, so as 
to be able, if called upon, to state exactly 
how thoy stood financially. 

“ All serene,” said Fisher; “ I'll let you 
have the lot in ten minutes.” 

It was now considerably more than ten 
hours since the rash undertaking had 
been given, and the accounts were con- 
siderably more confused than they had 
been when Fisher sat down to square 
them. 

The Club and House accounts were 


hopelessly mixed. Some fellows appeared 
to have paid several times over’ to both 
funds, and others not once to either. 
Worse than that, Fisher could not find his 
memorandum of what he had paid out in 
small disbursements since term began. 
Still worse, when he did come in despera- 
tion to lump both funds together, and 
deduct the total amount he had spent, he 
found himself between £4 and £5 out of 


‘pocket ! 


That was the serious discovery which, 
on this particular morning, was preying 
on his spirits and making him look a 
picture of bewilderment. 


said he to himself. “ Everybody's marked 
down as paid—I remember noticing that 
weeks ago. At that rate I ought to have 
£25 for the Clubs, and £9 12s. for the House. 
Yes, that’s right—I had that; there’sanote 
of it: three lots—£15 7s. 6d. on September 
1, £7 28. 6d. on September 13, and £12 2s. 
on another day—that makes the total. 
There you are. Why on earth did I put 
them away in separate lots? Then I 
paid £5 for the new goals, and something 
else—what was it ? Oh, that was for the 
House balls—oh, but we are lumping the 
two together. What was it? I know, 
178. 6d.—that’s £5 17s. 6d.; and something 
else, I know, came to a pound—£6 17s. 6d. 
Take that from £84 12s., leaves £27 148.6d. 
—and I've cnly got £22 188. 6d.! Where, 
in the name of wonder, has the rest 
gone ?”” . 

And once more the dismal operation of 
adding up, counting, and subtracting 
began again, with the same, or almost the 
same, result—there was a mistake of 
something like £4 10s., whichever way 
you looked at it. 

Dalton, who came in presently, could 
throw no further light on the problem. 
He added up the columns, counted the 
money, subtracted the payments, and 
arrived at the same result. 

Had the difference been smaller, it 
might have been accounted for by a 
few subscriptions omitted or a few 
payments not entered. But £4 10s. was 
too big a sum to leak away by accident ; 
and, with the exception of the new goals, 
Fisher 1 was confident nothing had been 
spent approaching the figure. 

Dalton then proposed a fresh hunt 
through the study, in case the missing 
sum might be hidden for safety in some 
corner. So the room was turned upside 
down; the bed-clothes were shaken out, 
pockets searched, books turned over, tea- 
pots peered into; but all to no purpose. 

The Captain looked in while the search 
was proceeding. 

“Have you got the——Hullo, what's 
up?” 

“Why,” said Fisher 1, “there's a dis- 
crepancy. We ought to have £27 14s. 6d., 
and there’s about £4 10s. short.” 

“Do you mean that's missing in the 
Club accounts ?”” 

“Well, either in that or the House 


Clubs, or in both lumped together. I say, 
I wish you'd add that up, there’s a good 
fellow. The addition may be wrong.” 

But no; the captain made it the same 
as Dalton. 

Ranger and Ridgway dropped in while 
the audit was in progress, and were 
promptly pounced upon to add the 
columns too. Evidently the mistake was 
not there. They made the total precisely 
the same. 

“Tt must be in the payments, then,” 
said Fisher. So the whole party sat 
down, and scrutinised the hapless trea- 


| surer’s bills and vouchers, and, after 
“I'm bothered if I can make it out,” 


allowing him the benefit of every 


‘imaginable doubt, still brought the deficit 


out at the same uncompromising figure. 

“Let’s have another look round,” 
suggested Fisher. So once more the 
study was turned topsy-turvy, and every 
nook and cranny searched. But no 
money was there, nor any sign of it. 

The Captain looked grave. 

“It's precious awkward,” said he. 

“It’s sure to turn up,” said Fisher. 
“T’ll go over the whole thing again, and 
have the room searched.” 

“ Meanwhile,” said Ranger, “ it's to be 
hoped no questions are asked by the 
fellows opposite.”’ 

“Not much chance; I hear they are 
none of them going to turn up,” said 
Dalton. 

“That's their look-out,” responded the 
Captain. : 

Much to their disgust, Ashby and 
Fisher mm were summoned from the 
vicinity of the shop that morning to assist 
the treasurer in his hopeless search. 
They did not mind turning a study upside 
down on their own account, but they 
strongly objected to have to do it for any 
one else. 

Fisher 1 did not at first vouchsafe 
much information with regard to the 
missing object. 

“Look round everywhere,’’ 
“and see if you see anything.” 

Ashby looked, and said he saw a lot cf 
things. 

“T mean money, of course,’’ said the 
treasurer. 

Whereupon the two simultaneously 
made a grab at the loose cash on the table, 
declaring they had found it first go off. 

“No—not that. It’s some that’s miss. 
ing.” 

% How much ?” asked Ashby. 

“ Never mind—a pound or two.” 

“Are you sure it’s about in the 
room?” 

“That’s what I want you to look au! 
sce, you young donkey !"* 

“Two pounds,” said Ashby, “ was it! 
in silver ?” 

“No—it was three or four pounds— 
about £4 10s. I don’t know what it wa 
in.” 


said he, 


«Four pound ten—that's a lot,’ ssid 
the young brother. “TI thought you said 
you were hard up?" 
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“So I did. It’s not my money, but the 
Club's. What's that to do with it? I 
want you to see if you can find it while 
I'm down in class.” ~ 

Whereupon they set to work. They 
emptied the contents of every drawer in 
a glorious heap on the floor. They shook 
out his socks, and turned the pockets of 
all his coats inside out. They pulled his 
bed about the room, and shook out all his 
sheets. They raked out his fire, and 
prised up a loose board in the floor. 
They emptied his basins into his bath, 
and investigated the works of his cight- 
day clock. But high or low they could 
find no money. 

Fisher's study did not get over that 
morning's quest in a hurry. When the 
owner returned, he wished devoutly he 
had never been ass enough to confide the 
task to a couple of raw Goths like these. 
Whatever chance there may have been 
before of discovering any mislaid article, 
it was now hopelessly and irredeemably 
gone. 

He dismissed the two youngsters with 
akick, which they felt to be very ungrateful 
after all the trouble they had taken. 

Limp in spirits and grimy in personal 
appearance, they crawled away to the 
shop to console themselves with ginger- 
beer and a cheese-cake. 

“ Hullo,” said Lickford, as they arrived, 
“what have you been up to? Sweeping 
the chimneys? I heard they wanted it 
on your side. What'll you have? We've 
been doing prime. Where have you 
been?” 

“We've been hunting about in my 
senior’s study for some Club money that’s 
lost; about four po——” 

“Shut up!" said Ashby, nudging his 
companion. ‘“ What do you want to blab 
all over the place about it for?" 

“ How much ?—four pounds?" said a 
voice near; and looking round, to their 
horror they saw Dangle. 

“ All right,” said Ashby, trying to save 
the situation, ‘it's bound to turn up. 
He stuck it in a specially safe place, and 
can’t remember where. Look sharp with 
the ginger-beer, young Lick/ord.” 

“ Money down first,’ said Lickford. 
«*Catch me trusting any of you Classic 
chaps with tick! You've got no tin 
generally, to begin with, and then you go 
and lose it.” 

“That's better than stealing it,” re- 
torted Ashby. 

“ The thing is,” said Dangle, breaking 
in on these pleasant recriminations, “it 
wouldn't matter if it was Fisher's own 
money that was lost. But it belongs to 
all of us.” 

« I tell you he’s found it by now.” said 
Ashby. Then, turning to Fisher m, he 
whispered, “You howling young ass, 
you've done it. Now there'll be a regular 
row, and your brother will have you to 
thank for it!” 

“ Don't blame him,” said Dangle. “ It's 
nite right of him to tell the truth.” 

With which highly moral pronounce- 
ment the Modern senior strolled away. 

Lickford was too much engrossed by a 
nadden influx of customers to improve the 
»ecasion ; and Fisher 11, who never enjoyed 
ringer-beer less in his life, was allowed to 
lepart in peace to meditate on the evil of 


1is ways, and the possible hot water he | 


.aad_ been preparing for his brother. 
He had sense enough to reflect that he 


had better make a clean breast of 10 uw. *:" 
brother at once. 

To his surprise, the latter took the news 
that Dangle had heard of the deficiency 
in the accounts more quietly than he had 
expected. 

“I do wish you’d hold your tongue 
out of doors about things that don’t con- 
cern you,’’ said he. 

“Will Dangle get you into a row?” 
asked Fisher 11. 

“Dangle? I’m not responsible to him 
more than to anyone else. The money's 
lost; and unless I can find it or make out 
where the mistake comes in, I shall have 
to stump up—that’s all.” 

“ But, I say, you haven’t got money 
enough ?” said the boy. 

“T know that, you young duffer.” 

“ Whatever will you do?” 

Fisher 1 laughed. 

“IT shan’t steal it, if that’s any comfort 
to you; and I shan't cook the accounts.” 

“T say, I wonder if Rollitt could lend 
it you. He must have some money, for 
he paid for Widow Wisdom's new boat, 
you know.” 

“TI heard of that. I wish I saw my 
way to paying my debts as well as he 
did.”” 

“T say, shall I ask him?” 

“Certainly not. The best thing you 
can do is to shut up.”” 

Fisher 11 felt very grateful to his brother 
for not thrashing him, and went in to 
afternoon school meekly, though out of 
spirits. 

“Well,” said D'Arcy, as he took his 
place, ‘“what’s the latest? Who are 
you going to get into a mess now? Has 
Yorke been swindling anybody lateiy, or 
Ranger been getting tight ? You're bound 
to have some story about somebody.” 


“T didn't mean—— _ It’s not wicked to 
lose money,” pleaded Fisher 1. “I never 
thought——”” 


“That's just it,” said Wally. “ You 
couldn't if you tried. Dangle will make 
a_nice thing out of it, thanks to you. 
Classic treasurer been and collared Modern 
boys’ money—that sort of thing—and 
they Ikick him out and stick in one of their 
own lot, and call it triumph of honesty. 
Oh, you beauty ; you can do things nicely 
when you trv!" 

“Twish I'd never come up here at all,” 
moaned Fisher 11. 

“Humph. That would have been a 
bad go for Fellsgarth,”’ said D'Arcy. 
“Shut up—Forder’s looking. If we're 
lagged we shan’t get in to the meeting.” 

‘The dreaded misadventure did not occur; 
and punctually at the hour our four young 
gentlemen trooped into Hall. Everything 
was very quiet there. The place was 
only half full. The Classics had turned 
up in force, but the mutineering House 
was so far unrepresented. Presently, how- 
ever, five juvenile figures might be seen 
marching arm-in-arm across the Green, 
keeping a sharp look-out on every side. 

Before they arrived in Hall, a solitary 
figure wearing the Modern colours had 
made his way up to the seniors’ end. It 
was Corder, looking very limp and haggard 
and with a savage flash of the eyes which 
told how ill “ Coventry” was agreeing 
with his spirits. The cheers with which 
he was greeted, due quite as much to his 
pluck in coming to-day as to his exploit 
at the match last Saturday, appeared to 
disconcert rather than please him, and he 


ock a corner seat as far as possible from 


| the Classic seniors present. 


When, however, Percy and Co. entered 
the Hall, a much livelier demonstration 
ensued. Cheers and compliments and 
pats on the back showered fast on the 
youthful “ blacklegs ” and tended greatly 
to exaggerate in their own eyes the im- 
portance of their action. 

“Weshall get jolly well welted and flayed 
alive for it, you fellows,” said Percy, with 
all the swagger of a popular martyr. 
“Never mind; we aren’t going to be done 
out of Hall for anybody.” 

“ At any rate, they won’t hurt you for 
it,” cried Wally, disparaging. “ Kids like 
you won't hurt.” 

“ We've come to see you cads don't get 
it all your own way,” said Cash. “ That's 
what we've come for!’ 

“Ho, ho! Hope you've brought your 
lunch. You'll be kept here a day or two, 
if you're going to wait for that!” 

When Yorke and the other prefects ar- 
rived on the scene, there were, of course, 
loud cheers; but as the opposition was 
not there to make any counter-demon- 
stration, it was not quite as nvisy as on 
former occasions. 

Percy did, indeed, attempt to get up a 
little opposition at this stage by calling 
for “three cheers for the Moderns” ; but. 
as he was left to give them by himself-— 
even his own adherents declining to bo 
drawn into cheers for Clapperton—the 
display fell rather flat. 


The Captain's speech was short and to . 


the point. 
meeting was called. 
mutiny at Fellsgarth. Fellows had de- 
liberately set themselves against his 
authority as Captain, which was a minor 
thing, and against the success of I'ells- 
garth in sports, which was a low and 
shabby thing. (Cheers.) He wasn't going. 
to mention names; but he meant to say 
this, that they had much better dissolve. 


There had been 


the Club right away—(no, no)—than not. . 


all pull together. Last Saturday, as every 
one knew, they had been left utterly in. 
the lurch; and but for good luck, and tho 


good play of some of the fifteen—amongst . 


whom, he was glad to say, was one fellow 
who had had the pluck to act on his ow 
judgment of what was due to the schcol— 


(loud and prolonged cheers, in the midst . 


of which Corder perked up, and looked 


pleased)—they had held their own with s . 
They couldn't expect . 


very scratch team. 


Of course they knew why the . 


to do as nmuch again—(why not ?)—and it . 


was not fair to the school to play matches 
without all their best men in the team. 


The proposal he had to make was that . 


unless the fellows now standing out choso 
to return to their allegiance to the school 
within a week, all future matches for the 
half should be scratched, and the Club dis. 
solved. 

The Captain’s proposal caused consider- 
able consternation. Ridgway rose, and 
scid he considered the motion dealt far 
too leniently with the mutineers. He 
would say, drum them out of the Club, 
and reorganise without them. 

Denton asked if it would not be mora 
honest and straightforward to summon 
them to the next match, and if they 
didn't turn up give them the thrashing 
they deserved ? 

Fisher 1 said he supported the Captain's. 
proposal. It was nonsense their playing: 
with scratch teams, and letting it be 
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supposed that was the best the school 
could do. Some of the fellows on strike 
were no doubt good players, and that 
made it all the more discreditable of 
them to try to damage the school record 
by crippling the team. They no doubt 
hoped that they would be begged to 
rejoin on their own terms. Rather than 
that, he was in favour of disbanding the 
Club, and letting the fellows devote their 
energy to running and jumping, and other 
sports, where each fellow could distinguish 
himself independently of what any others 
chose to do. (Hear, hear.) 

Ranger also supported Yorke’s motion. 
Very likely the mutineers would crow, 
and say the Club couldn’t get on without 
them. No more they could, in a sense. 
But he, for one, was not going to ask them 
to come back, and would sooner break up 
the Club, and let them have the satisfaction 
of knowing they had injured Fellsgarth. 

Amid loud cheers Corder followed. 
He was sorry, he said, there was to be no 
more football, but supposed there was 
nothing else they could do. He was glad 


to see some Moderns present, even though 
they were only juniors. (Laughter.) It 
showed that there were some fellows on 
the Modern side that stuck by the school. 
He fancied these youngsters could take 
care of themselves. He was glad to hear 
a human voice again. (Laughter.) It 
might be fun to some present, but he 
could assure them it was none to him. 
No one had spoken to him for four days. 
He was cut by his house, and had to 
thank even some of the juniors present 
for assisting to make his life in Forder's 
miserable. He didn’t care much, so far. 
They might make him cave in, in the 
long run. (No! Stick out!) Let the 
fellow who cried “stick out,’? come and 
try it. His only offence had been that 
he had played for the school. To do 
anything for the school was now con- 
sidered a crime on the Modern side. 
(Shame.) Anyhow, he should vote for 
the Captain’s motion; and though he 
wasn’t particularly sweet on the Classics 
as a body, he was beginning to think they 
weren’t quite as bad as his own side. 


Percy hereupon rose, amid derisive 
cheers. He didn’t know why the names 
of him and his lot had been brought in; 
but he just wanted to say that they were 
here to-day because they had a right to 
come, and weren’t going to be kept out 
by anybody—not if they knew it. (Rather 
not!) He and his lot thought there 
wasn’t much to choose between anybody, 
especially the juniors of the Classic side, 
who thought they were jolly clever, but 
were about the biggest stuck-uppest louts 
he—— (Order. Kick him out.) He 
hoped the meeting would rally round the 
school shop, where every one was treated 
alike, and got the best grub for the money 
of any school going. They were going 
to get some Ribston—— , (Order. Time.) 
Allright. They shouldn't hear what he 
was going to say now. (Loud cheers.) 

Yorke said they all seemed to be pretty 
much of the same mind; and he would 
put his motion to the vote. 

This accordingly was done, and carried 
without a dissentient voice. 

(To be continued.) 


MAURICE KERDIC; OR, THE MYSTERY OF ECBATANA. 


By A. Lavrie, 


Author of “A Marcellous Conquest," © Raymond Frizols,” 


T= camp was all silent when Maurice 
and Catherine-arrived there in the 
twilight. The strike of the workmen had 
left it gloomy and dull, and the empty 
trenches, with the tools thrown about, 
made a painful impression on the young 
archeologist. After nightfall Doctor 
Hardy and Lieutenant Guyon came back 
from their expedition, which had been 
fruitless. The Jew Sedecias had been 
obliged to confess that he had no labourers 
tooffer his friend the Hakim Faranghi, and 
what was more, he had added that he did 
not belicve Kerdic could get them at any 
price, so intense was the feeling against 
dim in Hamadan and the neighbourhood. 

“ And you?" asked the doctor. “ Have 
you been more successful ?”” 

In a few words Kerdic told them of the 
-Guebro’s promises, and the new infor- 
«mation he had received as to his exca- 
‘Nations. 

“ Hum!" said the doctor, shaking his 
head. “ And you think there is something 
‘in that, Kerdic ?”’ 

“T think so, until to-morrow morning ; 
“that is to say, that as it is too late now to 
-do anything, I will trust to his promise; 
cand if at dawn, as he said, the men are not 
‘here, I will go round the country and see if, 
by persuasion or otherwise, I can make 
these brutes resume work.” 

“Or otherwise ?”’ said the lieutenant. 

“Certainly. Three resolute Eanro- 
poans—four, counting Catherine, who is 
worth as much—ought, I think, to be 
capable of bringing this mob of miscreants 
to reason.” 

“Hum !" gaid the doctor. “A very 
difficult enterprise, my dear friend. You 
have no legitimate authority over these 
reople, and if they refuse to work for 

voney I don’t see how you can compel 

i to do so.” 


CHAPTER VIL.—-THE VANISHING POINT. 

“We will see!” said Kerdic, clenching 
his teeth. 

“Well, for my part,” said Catherine, 
making an effort to appear gay, 50 as 
to dissipate her brother’s melancholy 
thoughts, “I have faith in the promises 
of Goucha Nichin, and I shall be the 
most astonished archeologist in the world, 
if at dawn to-morrow we are not greeted 
by a crew worth a hundred times more 
than the first !”” 

“Inch ’allah!’’ said Maurice, piously. 
“And now, sister, as head of the expe- 


dition, I order you to have something to ; 


eat at once, and then go to bed. Our 
excursion to-day must have tired you.” 

“Come along quickly, my girl,” said 
the doctor, entering the gourbi, “and, to 
judge by the odour, Gargaridi has sur- 
passed himself to-night, and prepared quite 
® feast for us.”” 

“ He has done his best, sir ! * modestly 
said the Greek, who was busy putting the 
finishing touch to the table. “I know 
that mademoiselle does not care much for 
meat or stews, and I have been running 
about the valley all day like a hunted 
rat to find some fruit which I hope will 
please her.” 

In fact there were several piles in the 
centre of the table of those luscious fruits 
for which Persia is famous—pears, peaches, 
plums, cherries, apricots, and pome- 
granates, all arranged on green leaves. 


Catherine thanked the poor fellow with a ; 


smile, to which he replied with a bow 
worthy of D’Orsay. 

“Tam more than sufficiently rewarded 
by mademoiselle’s approval ! ” 

And they sat down to table. 

It must be confessed that Catherine 
neglected, not without a secret pleasure, 
the immense dish of pilau prepared by 
Aristomenes, to do justice to the lovely 


| 


| 


fruit. The thought that neither the 
fingers of the unhappy cook with the 
nails cut to a point, but alas! of doubtful 
cleanliness, nor those of any negro, had 
flavoured the perfumed pulp, made ther 
all the more agreeable. Cleanliness is 
the sonammene mon appreciated when one 
is exposed, like this courageous girl, to 
suffer daily from its absence. Pe 

After the meal they all retired, and soon 
the camp was plunged in darkness and 
silence. 

The sun had not risen next morning 
before the Faranghis came out of their 
tents and looked anxiously around the 
horizon. The sky was tinted with pale 
mauve, which gradually changed to a 
vivid rose colour; and as the sun shot 
up from behind the mountain they saw 
in the distance a dense crowd of mer 
approaching, pick and shovel on shoulder. 
solemn, thoughtful, and silent. 

They were the labourers come to offer 
their services. Having been sent by 
Goucha Nichin they were all Guebres. 
and the Europeans were not a little sur- 
prised at the facility with which it hai 
all been arranged. In place of the false- 
hoods, deceptions, and artfulness t' 
which their former crew had accustome! 
them, here were men of good faith wh’ 
accepted without recrimination or pre: 
tence the very liberal conditions offered 
them by Kerdic. Work could be starie 
at once. 

“But not here, Maurice ? * said Cathe- 
rine sharply, as her brother turned to kai 
the way to the trenches. 

“ Well thought of! that is true!” ssid 
he, stopping short. “You are thinking <? 
that good man the Guebre. Do \<: 
think it is really necessary to follow his 
advice?” 

“ Certainly! He has kept his word with 
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regard to the men. It would be to slight 
him, I think, were we not to follow his 
instructions as to the diggings.” 

“But these are so well in hand,” said 
Maurice in a tone of regret. 

“Nothing prevents our returning to 
them if the others have no result.” 

“That is your way, is it? And the 
time? And the gash ?—as the excellent 
Hasselfratz would say.” 

“ Maurice !”’ said Catherine, “ do please 
do what Goucha Nichin told you. I 
have a presentiment that we shall find 
where he said—— ” 

“Though an archeologist,’ said the 
doctor, “ one is none the less a woman! 
When presentiments come into the game, 
Kerdic, all you can do is to capitulate, I 
think.” 

“To the voices!"’ said the lieutenant, 
laughing. “ Miss Kerdic is for a new 
start; I, in all humility, take her side.” 

“For my part,” said the doctor slyly, 
“Tam on Goucha Nichin’s side! That, 
my dear lieutenant, rests on rather a 
firmer basis than that of our young and 
charming friend. It is possible that this 
venerable personage has knowledge of 
some ancient tradition as to the position 
of the palace.” 

“ But why did he not say so ?’’ objected 
Maurice, still undecided. “He has no 
reason to wish me well.” 

“Then why did he send you the 
men ?” asked Catherine. 

“Come, then,” said Maurice after a 
moment's silence, “ the lot is cast! Let 
us be off to that blissful Sounding Lion, 
and begin our juggleries. Until the mys- 
tic vanishing point is found you will not 
object to the men working here ?”’ added 
he, turning with a smile to his sister. 

“Not at all,” said Catherine, “and 
thank you for granting my request. 
Come on! Come on! I am in a hurry 
to see the lion, and begin the search for 
the marvels he consents to show us.” 

The workmen were placed in the 
trenches in charge of Gargaridi, and the 
four Faranghis mounted their horses and 
set off on their expedition, furnished with 
the necessary measuring instruments. 

They were not long in arriving at the 
Sounding Lion, a block of stone, half 
shapeless, resting on the ground outside 
the town of Hamadan. ‘The natives at- 
tributed magical properties to this colossus. 
They said that as protector of the city 
it kept away famine and excessive cold. 
Its beneficent shadow cured fevers, and 
refreshed the trayeller exhausted with 
fatigue and thirst. When the four friends 
came near the lion, a sonorous murmur 
seemed to make the worn stone vibrate. 
Was it an eagle or a vulture that had 
swept it with his wing as he passed? 
Had some child thrown a pebble at it, 
awaking by the shock the wrath of the 
king of the desert, asleep for centuries 
under this rude shell? They could not say. 
But the murmur, sweet, solemn, and 
amysterious, appeared to the girl an omen 
of success. 

“See, Maurice,” she exclaimed; “ the 
lion is glad you have come to him!” 
And jumping from her horse she ran 
towards the colossus. “Do you not 
admire, gentlemen, the splendid look the 
beast still has? Ah! the ancients are our 
anasters in everything.” 

** As animal sculptors especially,” said 
Kerdic, “ you must admit that these old 


Asiatic artists are inimitable. Let us 
hope the lion will keep the promises made 
in his name. To work! That is the 
left eye of this gentleman. Good! Now 
that is the right eye. ’Tention! Draw 
your lines now, and don’t get out of the 


perpendicular! Are we there yet, lieu- 
tenant?” 
“Yes. At five hundred yards you cut 


the first line—is that it?” 

“Yes; five hundred yards.” 

“That is here, I believe. Doctor, will 
you verify it?” 

The spot was carefully verified ; then 
the third line at an angle of twenty-five 
degrees was carefully set out, and the 


was on the right track ; and, excited with 
excessive joy, she langhed and talked and 
chattered with extraordinary spirit. 

“T believe this wretched lion has 
bewitched her!” said Kerdie, making fun 
of her. ‘Doctor, feel her pulse, please. 
Has she not got the fever?” 

“Tf she has, it is the good fever,” said 
the doctor, “I recommend to all my 
patients. Its name is the fever of on- 
thunieam, and happy are they who have 
iti” 

“Go and bring the men,” said 
Catherine, “instead of teasing me; and 
at the same time make them bring thu 
tents and the baggage. I am not going 


“Turning back at every step.” 


three men posted themselves at the point 
of junction. 

“Now march away, Catherine,” said 
Kerdic, “and stick in that stick when we 
signal you to stop.” 

The girl went off along the line indi- 
cated, turning back at every step to look 
at her companions. At length Maurice 
made a signal, She stopped and stuck 
the stick in the ground at the vanishing 
point, that is at the place where the line 
seemed to end to the eyes of the spectators 
placed at the junction of the third and 
first lines. 

The three men were at her side in a 
minute, and Catherine gave the first 
stroke with the pickaxe. She felt sure she 


to leave the lion. I instal myself here. 
I refuse to give a single pick, and even to 
take any interest whatever in what gocs 
on elsewhere, and if you take the work- 
men away, I warn you, I will get up an 
agitation against them, and take them 
away from you!” 

“Well, let us hope you will not be 
mistaken, little sister. I will go and sce 
about shifting the quarters,” said Maurice, 
not with too much conviction. 

He mounted his horse and galloped off 
to the trenches, soon to reappear with a 
ddéven men, whom he set to work. The 
others came up gradually, and with the 
last, Gargaridi arrived with the baggage. 
Some of the men were then set to work 
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pitching the tents and building the new ; 
gourbi:; towards evening the camp was ; 


formed, and every moment the incessant 
strukes of the pickaxe awoke a sleeping 
ech» in the lion of stone. 

There was nothing surprising 
Catherine wishing to again it her 
friends the Guebres. On the fifth day, 
when they had found nothing but a few 
medals half effaced by the rubbing of ages, 
she was talking abont going to see them, 
when little Hassan suddenly rose in front 
of her. 

“Talk of the devil!” 
tenant, with a laugh. 

“Talk of the angels, and you will 
heav their wings,” said Catherine, gaily. 
« How is Leila ?_ How is your master, 
little Hassan ? I hope you have come to 
say they are on the road to visit us, good 
messenger ?”” : 

“Yes, Khanoum ; the master and 
Leila are on their way here and have sent 
ame on in front to see if they will be 
welcome.” 

“Certainly! But I will go and meet 
them. Come with me so that I do not 
lose my way.” 

Catherine went off with the boy and 
soon met the old magus and girl, who 
wore leisurely approaching on two 
splendid white asses richly caparisoned. 
‘They dismounted, as soon as they saw 
their hostess, who kissed the lovely 
Leila and warmly welcomed the visitors. 
From under his thick white eyebrows the 
old man benevolently contemplated the 


gin 


said the lien- 


“T confess,” said Kerdic, “that dear 
old Goucha Nichin did not quite please 
me to-day. I thought there was some- 
thing sinister about him—a double sort of 


_ look. Ihave a good mind to stop these 


diggings and return to my original 
plan.” 


“Oh! not yet, Maurice, I beg!” said 
the girl, suddenly looking grave. “ We 
might at least assure ourselves that there 
is nothing to be found here. Look! 
Promise me ten days of hard work. If at 


| the end of that time we have discovercd 


young stranger, and showed that he was | 


deeply impressed with the grace and 
gaicty of the young foreigner. By the 
side of the gigantic old man in his ample 
white draperies Catherine looked like a 
little bird, and the ease and spirit of her 
movements and behaviour astonished 
the old man and his granddaughter. 

Catherine led the girl to her tent, 
observing that she was rather embarrassed 
in the company of her brother, the doctor, 
and the lieutenant, who had now come up. 
Persian women donot appear at all, or very 
rarely, in the society of men, Then they 
hada long chat, which lasted till Hassan 
camo to announce that Goucha Nichin 
was ready to go, and was asking for 
Leila. 

When the visitors had departed 
Catherine asked what the Guebre had 
said and done in the trenches. They told 
her that he had walked along the lines 
with a mysterious air, holding his beard 
in his hand and muttering strange words 
in an unknown tongue. 

“ Did he seem satisfied ?”” she asked. 

“He did not condescend to tell us,” 
said the lieutenant. ‘On the strength of 
what you told us, I had thought the 
old man was genuine, bat from what I 
have seen of him, I should say he was a 
quack.” 

“Oh! do not think that of my old 
inagician! Such a beautiful beard!" 

“Tho beard is superb, undoubtedly ; 
but, take my word for it, the man has got 
more than one string to his bow in this 
amatter.” 


nothing, I give in, and we returnto our 
first trenches.” 

As Catherine was still speaking they 
suddenly saw the doctor running up, 
gesticulating like one possessed. 

“Victory !’’ he shouted. 
here! Come quick! Run!” 

The young people flew to the spot 
indicated and jumped into the trench at a 
bound. There could be no doubt this time. 
The pick had struck against a very hard 
block, made by the hand of man, built up 
of bricks closely joined together ; a few 
strokes of the pick soon cleared away the 
surface. It was a wall—a wall of defence. 
Were they in the presence of the highest 
of the seven girdles which surrounded 
ancient Ecbatana? Were they to see 
in the sunshine the seven primitive 
colours untarnished by the dust of 
ages ? 

A cloud passed over Maurice’s eyes. 
His heart beat violently, and he was 
obliged to rest against the side of the 


“Come 


trench to save himself from falling. i 


None the less excited was Catherine, who 


had seized a tool, and, eyes sparkling and | 
cheeks red as fire, was carefully rubbing ; 
away the soil and stony conglomerate | 


which covered the old wall. Soon she 
had so cleaned the solid block as to feel 
the tool slide over a smooth surface. 
Then with a sponge she washed the brick 
with water. 

A line of pale citron at first appeared 
above a green palm leaf of exquisite 
freshness of colouring. Catherine again 
washed the wall; there appeared a beau- 
tiful white daisy picked out with pure 
vermilion, a heart of gold spreading over 
a background of neuter blue. The four 
explorers uttered a shout of joy. Fora 
moment there was at the bottom of the 
trench a concert of joyous exclamations, 
of felicitations, and exchange of hearty 
hand-claspings. That moment paid for 
all past fatigues, all dangers surmounted 
and to come. 

“It is there! It is there!"’ said Cathe- 
rine, with her eyes wet; “there they are, 
the walls described by Herodotus which 
astonished all antiquity! We see them 
with our eyes, and thanks to you, my dear 
brother, thousands of men will admire 
them again., Ah! the earth has hidden 
her marvels well, but France has pro- 
duced a savant bold enough to come 
and wrench them from her! 
France!" 

“And Vive Maurice and Catherine 
Kerdic!”’ said the lieutenant, enthusiasti- 
cally. 


(To be continued.) 


Vive la | 


“And Vive Lieutenant Guyon and 
Hakim Bachy!” said Maurice, laughing 
and crying at the same time. 

“And Vive poor calumniated Goucha 
Nichin!” said Catherine. “Let us to 
work again. I see no more till we have 
cleared away a bit of wall. Is it a foun- 
tain? Is ita wall? I tremble to think 
of it.” 

Work was resumed with new ardour. 
Most careful precautions were taken to 
clear the bricks without spoiling the var- 
nish. They were obliged to break a 
cement as hard as adamant to get them 
apart, and the workmen were nearly do- 
ing damage by their clumsy strokes of 
the pickaxe. The Faranghis had to be 
in all places at once to see that matters 
went properly ; at last everything seemed 
to be going well, and after six hours’ as- 
siduous labour they had unearthed, and 
labelled, and numbered, and stowed away 
in large baskets the materials of about 
three square yards of the wall. 

A frieze representing a lion hunt ran 
along the surface thus brought to light. 
The attitude of the archers, admirably 
true to nature, the movement of the ani- 
mals, furiously leaping, turning against 
the hunters, or running painfully with an 
arrow in their loins, the mouth open in 
agony, was superb. The free and supple 
design, the brilliant colouring, delightfully 
fanciful, showed that the uncovered work 
belonged to the best period of Persian 
art. Along the frieze ran a fine pattern 
of palm leaves and daisies, set in graceful 
arabesques. 

The very first day Catherine sent off o 
messenger to Goucha Nichin, informing 
him of the success of the search. 

The old Guebre did not delay to come 
in person, and contemplate the discoveries 
of his new friends; and soon all took to 
watching the old man slowly pacing up 
and down the trenches, speaking but 
little, lost in his deep reveries, and gazing 
enigmatically at the open ground. Doctor 
Hardy, the Hakim Bachy as he was 
called, studied him closely, seeing in him 
an interesting “ subject’; but the almost 
absolute silence of the old Guebre was 
well calculated to puzzle the most careful 
observation. Occasionally his look would 
seem to pierce the entrails of the earth so 
deeply and fiercely, that Catherine, who 
had at first taken a great liking to the 
old man, became half frightened of him. 

That was not the case with Leila, who 
often accompanied her grandfather to the 
eamp. A close friendship had sprung up 
between her and Catherine. Unlike other 
Oriental women, she had received from 


| the magus an education as gennine as it 


was varied. Strange and occult were 
many of the things the young Guebr 
knew, and between these two girls, of race 


; and destiny so different, there was a 


curious exchange of ideas and _ixmpres- 
sions. Usually a light veil of melanchol: 
dwelt on Leila’s lovely face, but with he: 
friend the Faranghi her sadness vanished. 
and she was never tired of asking abou: 
that distant land where the women are 
free and no religion is persecuted. 
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Lord Brassey has now arranged with Messrs. | 
, Green, and spent a happy holiday on board 


urre on the ocean wave has hitherto had 
an irresistible attraction for high-souled 
British youths. Many a fond mother ere 
now has shuddered at the stormy sea. 
Many a wilful son, impelled by love of 
adventure or the potent influence of salt sea 
surroundings, has bounded over every 
obstacle placed in his seaward path, and 
wooed wanton fortune on blue water. Not 
infrequently a boy has fled from home without 
word of farewell to his parents, and sought 
some sailing ship bound for far-off climes. 
Runaways now find that shipowners and 
shipmasters decline to have anything to do 
with them. Should one hide away on board 
he would assuredly be driven forth by thirst 
and hunger. He would probably be handed 
to the police at the nearest port, and suffer 
seclusion in a gaol for his pains. 


are not cast in pleasant places. Danger 
lurks wherever one’s station in life's battle 
may be, but the sea is not always vexed with 
storms. A toilworn mariner will angrily 
ask, “ Who'd sell a farm and go to sea?” 
Fine weather and favourable breezes put to 
flight reckless repining, and who so gay 
as he? Wild winds whistle a plaintive 
melody across the rigging’s @oiian harp- 
strings, and Poor Jack’s breast thrills with an 
exquisite pity for folk on shore. 
When you and I, Bill, on the deck 
Are comfortably lying, 
My eyes! what tiles and chimney pots 
About their heads are fying. 


A mernaid of the Poet Laureate’s verse 
warns a boy thai old ocean's waters would 
soon close over his devoted head should he 
dare set sail. 

Fool! he answered, death is sure 
Tou those that stay and those that roam. 


And upper form boys are aware how 
beautifully Horace expresses the same truth. 
«‘Pallida Mors equo pulsat pede pauperum 
tabernas, regumque turres.”” A sailor's life 
is neither more nor less dangerous than any 
other. British sailors there must always be 
if our sea-girt isle is to remain mistress of 
the seas. Hence a hardy, courageous boy, 
having his parents’ consent, might do far 
worse than go to sea as an apprentice to 
some shipowner of repute. 

Every one is not born with the proverbial 
silver spoon in his mouth, but should a 
young reader yearn to become an officer in 
che British mercantile marine, he will do 
well to prevail upon his parents or guardians 
© permit him to become a cadet in, say, 
‘ither the Conway or the Worcester. These 


ships lie at anchor in the Mersey and the | 


Chames respectively for the purpose of 
raining youngsters in the rudiments of 
eamanship and navigation. About £60 


ver annum covers the fees for each boy in | 


hese school ships, which receive youths 
retween the ages of 13 and 15. Lord 
3raasey, of “Sunbeam” renown, has not 
reen slow to perceive that these youths 
ractically finish their education on leaving 
heir alma mater on the completion of two 
ears’ training. Shipmasters are not always 


cholars, teaching is irksome to many and , 


npossible to a few, so that after a four 
ears’ apprenticeship a youth has forgotten 
iuch that he knew. More's the pity, 
cience and Art classes have no existence on 
alt water. Junior clerks on shore can 
ttend night classes by payment of a 
ominal fee. Government grants provide 
or payment of teachers and distribution of 
rizes to students who take first-class 
artificates at the annual examinations. 
othing is done to further the education of 
oys at sea, and the result is disastrous. 


Times , 
have changed, and the lines of a runaway ° 


Devitt and Moore to accommodate 24 midship- 
men on each of their clipper ships Harbinger 
and Hesperus. Each class is coached by a 
naval instructor who will initiate the aspi- 
rants into the mysteries of navigation and 
nautical astronomy. Practical seamanship 
will also be thoroughly taught. Boys should 
become trustworthy navigators and educated 
men under this nautical public school sys- 
tem. Who shall say there is no royal road to 
success in the merchant service, provided the 
necessary funds be forthcoming to pave it with 


gold? Each of these youths wou'd cost £500 


before becoming eligible to pass his examina- 
tion and receive a Board of Trade certificate 
entitling him to obtain an officer's post in a 
British merchantman. Pay barely furnishes 
necessaries at first, and promotion is some- 
times tciv b'y slow, for the impious toast of 
“A bloody war and a sickly season,” avails 
nothing in peaceful cargo carriers. The terms 
are prohivitive to the sons of poor gentlemen 
whom the system is supposed to benefit. 
A-similar but less costly course of tuition 
would be a boon to many well-bred sea-loving 
boys. Technical schools are coming to the 
front, but no better opening can be desired for 
a truly technical schoo] than ona ship at sea. 
The Admiralty lend to societies about 18 
old men-of-war hulks, which serve as re- 
formatories and training ships for boys des- 
tined to serve before the mast. Seamanship, 
however, can only be practically learnt in a 
sea-going sailing ship, and serious objections 
are not wanting to the plausible pretext that 
the sea is the proper place for taming vicious 
or unruly boys. Good character is as 
essential at sea as on shore, and boys from 
these ships are often held in disfavour. 
America acts upon the true principle that 
a sailor's attributes are best found in a fear- 
less but law-abiding boy. Local authorities 
at an American seaport desirous of training 
boys for the merchant service can obtain from 
the United States’ Naval Department the loan 


i of a sea-going sailing man-of-war in which 


none but boys over 15 years of age may be 
received for training. Each boy must possess 
the written consent of his parents, must be 
of unblemished character, and physically 
fit. Moreover, an elementary educational test 
is enforced. An accepted lad is fed and 
taught free of charge, but suitabl@ clothing 
must be supplied by his parents. The outfit 
consists of one blue, and two white uniform 
suits, one blue pea jacket, one pair of india- 
rubber boots, two pairs of leather boots or 
shoes three pairs of socks and drawers, three 


undershirts and pocket handkerchiefs, one | 


each of scrubbing, tooth, hair, clothes, and 
blacking brushes, a box of blacking, and 
sutlicient necdles, thread, wax, tape, and 
buttons. He is given a mattress, a pair of 
warm blankets, a hammock, a set of mess 
utensils, a clothes bag, and a ditty box. The 
United States’ roomy sailing warship, Sara- 
toya, whose name recalls the stirring times 
of the War of Independence, is the floating 
home of the Pennsylvania Nautical School. 


Her guns have been removed, and she is | 


rigged now like a modern merchant ship. 
She recently crossed the stormy Atlantic 
from America to England, under the command 
of Captain F. M. Green, U.S.N., with 110 boys 
in training. All her officers, inclusive of the 
surgeon, are gentlemen specially selected 
from the United States’ Navy. They carry 
out the usual ship’s duties, and also act as 
instructors to the boys under the supervision 


of the commander, who is, as it were, the ; 


head master. Students enjoy shore school ad- 
vantages, with the manifold pleasures of a sea 
life in its most poetic aspect. Petty officcrs 


and skilled seamen assist in working the abip. | 


} banner. 
; the Americans are our near kindred. Comely 


| The boys betook 


TRAINING SHIP FOR BOYS. 


We accepted an invitatiqn from Captain 


the Saratoga, mixing freely with all. The 
captain’s gig, in charge of his son, awaited our 
arrival at Southampton. We gauged the 
staying power and precision of stroke of the 
youthful boat’s crew as they bent to their 
oars, for the ship lay far from the pier. They 
were a credit to their officers and their 
nation, and, if afloat in years to come, should 
each be in command of one of Uncle Sam’s 
ficetest merchant craft. They were evidently 
picked youths, but their fellow students 
ran them hard. Her Majesty was ex- 
pected from the Isle of Wight to open a new 
dock at Southampton, and the Saratoga lay 
draped with flags that fluttered famously. 
High aloft flew the flag that braved a thou- 
sand years the battle and the breeze in 
courteous greeting with the star-spangled 
Blood is thicker than: water, and 


and dignified the old ship always will be, but 
this rainbow-hued adornment made her look 
almost young again, as the sunlit waters 
lovingly caressed her trim hull. Captain 
Green kindly piloted us all over the ship, and 
we could but admire her perfect cleanliness 
and comfort. A glass window filled up each 
porthole, and the summer sun left little to be 
desired. The boys dined on excellent fare at 
faultlessly clean tables. Each tdkes his turn 
to lay the table, bring the food for his 
mess from the cook’s galley forward, and 
keep the mess utensils clean. A lazy boy 
would have a bad quarter of an hour with 
the master-at-arms. Nota speck of dirt or 
irregularity of conduct seems to escape the 
keen eyes of that official, who is responsible 
for the behaviour of the boys when below. 
The command “ Lay aloft” was given just 


| before the Royal Yacht, with Her Majesty on 
; board, passed under the Saratoga’s stern. 


Instantaneously the boys in hlue bounded 
aloft, and on receiving the order“ Lay out,” 
every yard of the Saratoga swarmed with them. 
No prettier sight could be wished for by a 
seaman, except perhaps that of a clipper 
beating down Channel under all plain sail in 
a fresh breeze. Not a sound was heard 
aloft. Sailors are as polite as court dames 
when necessary, and immediately the yacht 
had crossed came the order “ I'ace about,” 
and the boys swung gracefully round so as to 
keep their cheery countenances directed to- 
wards Her Majesty. A similar manawuvre 


' was carried out when the yacht returned. 


The Dukes of Edinburgh and Connaught, on 
the Royal Yacht, in answer to the salutation of 
Captain Green, raised their cocked hats as she 
swept proudly by within speaking distance. 

When old Sol sank below the horizon, 
the Saratoga was undressed, the boats 
hoisted up, and all made snug for the night. 
themselves to various 
delights. Some wrote to friends at home, 
some read of deeds of daring or more solid 
literature, some were skylarking on the upper 
deck. Her well stocked library of carefully 
chosen books would gladden the heart cf any 
boy. Every English author that boys love 
was represented, and American writers were 
not wanting. Penny-dreadful literature was 
rigidly excluded. She has also a piano and 
a harmonium for the boys to discourse 
sweet music to soothe the savage if any there 
be on board. Kind friends in Philadelphia 
had given the books and musical instruments 
for the use of the students. 

At 9 o'clock a bugle’s stirring notes 
awaken the echoes. Ere they cease every 
boy is snug in his hammock, just previously 
brought below and hung up bya ring at each 
end to stout hooks in the beams overhead. 
The busy hum-of beyish woices ceased as 
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though in obedience to a magician’s wand, and 
perfect silence reigned. We soon retired to 
rest in the captain’s snug berth,and the steady 
tramp of the watch on deck recalled old time 
memories. Rising early next morning we 
reached thedeck as soon as possible. The boys 
stand bareheaded as the American flag runs 
up to the peak and the strains of the national 
anthem break the stillness of the morning. 
Our human hive had been awakened by the 
bugle call. Hammocks were unslung, taken 
on deck, and stowed in the nettings. Then, 
in the open air, every boy strips to his 
waist, rolls up his trousers above the knees 
and washes himself. This done they toe a 
line along the deck with exposed chests and 
lower limbs, and undergo the critical inspec- 
tion of the master-at-arms. No love is lost 


changed all that. He was brought up after 
inspection was over and Captain Green gave 
him some fatherly advice. Soon after we 
saw the repentant youngster romping as 
heartily as any. Corporal punishment is 
unknown on board the Saratoga, and the 
iron hand of discipline is concealed by the 
silken glove of sympathy. 

In the classes practical seamanship alter- 
nates with the usual school subjects. The 
boys are carefully taught how to make the 
many nautical knots and splices ; to set, reef, 
and shorten sail; to heave the lead; to use 
the palm and needle; to swim; and to 
handle beats under sail. Merchant seamen 
rarely know anything of the latter accom- 
plishment. Should steamships supersede 
sailing craft there is always the possibility 


— 


= 


| 


between that petty officer and a dirty boy. 
Muster finished, the pumps are started and 
the decks cleansed. The barefooted young- 
sters seem amphibious, and water splashes 
about us on every side. Then the brass work 
is polished. Soon all is done, and the boys 
enjoy a hearty breakfast. Boys will be boys, 
and many a practical joke was played forour 
benefit whenever authority turned his back. 
Would that all boys could be as happy as they! 


Breakfast over, white working suits are | 


exchanged for natty blue suits fashioned 
man-of-war wise, except that the trousers 
were pleasantly without those terrible bell 
bottoms. Each mess, class, or form, as 
schoolboys may term it, mustered in double 
line on either side of the ship facing amid- 
ships, and the commander inspected them. 
One boy had refused to carry out a just 
order and had been sequestered in the ship's 

‘up. A short course of bread and water 


Saratoga. 


that it might one day become imperatively 
necessary to abandon a disabled or burning 
steamship, and skill in handling a boat in a 
Seaway might be the means of saving many 
valuable lives. The three R’s, reading, ’riting, 
and ’rithmetic, English grammar, geography, 
the use of logarithms, and the elements of 
navigation and nautical astronomy, are in- 
cluded in the Saratoga’s school studies. A 
goodly number shoot the sun at noon, and 
deduce the latitude by calculation from the 
sun’s altitude thus obtained. The longitude 
problem is difficult, but the more advanced 
grasp the details, and we saw an interesting 
example clearly worked out on the black- 
board. As a consequence of the survival of 
the fittest, those boys who unduly prefer 
biceps to brains will become seamen before 
the mast, whereas those who have attended 
to their studies will, on leaving the Saratoga 
in possession of the School’s certificate of 


graduation, readily obtain junior officers’ posi- 
tions in the American mercantile marine. 

A plain, wholesome diet is provided, and the 
bill of fare is interesting enough to give the 
items. 


Dar BREAKFAST DINxkR | 

M. Oatmeal and syrup. Beef, potatoes, pickles. 

7, Hash. Pork and beans, pickles. 

W. Pork and beans, Beet, potatoes, rice pul. 

ing. 

Th. Hash. Beef, potatoes, plum dz. 

F. Oatmeal and syrup. Pork and beans, piciles 

Sat. Pork and beans. Beef, potatoes, pickies, 
rice pudding. 

Sun. Hash. Bouilli soup,  potatocs, 
plum duff. 


First-class biscuits, similar to those known | 
as captains’ over here, are supplied without 
stint, with coffee and milk for breakfast and 
tea for the evening meal. Many of the boys 
entertain an unfortunate prejudice against 
salt meat, which they will not eat. We agree 
with the surgeon that this is simply because 
they arenothungry. Suppers are not served, 
probably lest the youngsters should suffer 
from indigestion or nightmare. The cooks 
were trained men of colour, so that good 
food is not spoiled by cooking, as is too often 
the case in our merchantmen, where the cooks 
can’t boil salt water without burning it. The 
captain’s coloured steward, who waited on ts 
at table, was a master of his craft, and on 
shore a deacon of his church. 

The boys in training come from many 
grades of society, though all belong to the 
State of Pennsylvania, and their nasal twang is 
a little peculiar to Englishmen. Good con luct 
is the rule. We carefully examined the black 
list book. Slight breaches of discipline occa- 
sionally occur, due to the wayward spirit 
common to boyhood’s days. You all know 
that the traces are sometimes kicked over at 
school on shore, or at least they were in our 
time. About 80 per cent. wear an anchor 
arm-badge, signifying that they have not given 
any cause for complaint. If we remember 
rightly, the youth acting as librarian was a 
city banker’s son. Another strapping young 
fellow, one of his best boys, Captain Green 
informed us, was the son of poor but honest 
parents who could not afford to purchase his 
outfit, A charitable institution came to the 
rescue, as the boy was passionately fond of 
the sea, and lent him sufficient capital, which 
he will doubtless repay after having com- 
pleted the necessary two years’ training on 
board the Saratoga, and made a voyage or two. 

Captain Green opens an account for bors 
whose parents provide pocket money. On 
arrival in port a boy can thus draw sufficient 
cash to make excursions on shore possible. 
Some of them came up to London for a week. 
and were taken by a commissionaire to the 
Abbey, the Tower, and the principal objects 
of interest. Others hired bicycles and made 
pleasant trips to Salisbury and the New 
Forest. They were loud in praise of the 
kindness bestowed upon them by the English 
people. Love for the old country, whence their 
forefathers came, will not be lessened by their 
short sojourn. 

We cannot but regret that there is no such 
ship afloat under the British flag, for Lord 
Brassey's scheme is too expensive for general 
utility. And now we bid farewell to our readers, 
as we did to their young American cousins. 
trusting that they will each and all remember 

Through winds and tides one compass guides, 

To that, and your own selves, be true, - 
and that youth is the precious time for action, 
for 

‘Tho fruit of dreamy hoping 
Is, waking, blank despair. 

Our pretty picture of the Saratoga is from an 
admirable photograph by Messrs. Symonds « 
Co., High Street, Portsmouth, England. It 
represents the good ship standing down 
Southampton Water under full sail bound for 
Philadelphia, which port she reached after a 
pleasant passage. 


rosy breasted cockatoos were an indif- 
ferent lot, ragged and poor in colour, but 
one of the Leadbeaters was very fine, although 
not very steady, from which I conclude that he 
was usually kept in a large aviary, perhaps out 
of doors, and was not used to being in a cage. 
[ may mention here that both these birds and 
the rosy and slender billed cockatoos are 
natives of Australia and perfectly hardy in 
shis country, where they might very readily 
de acclimatised but for the invincible pro- 
sensity implanted in the breast of the 
iverage Briton to immediately kill every 
strange bird that, unhappily for itself, chances 
© cross his path. ; 

The slender billed or rosy cockatoos are 
10t pretty, but as a rule they are good, by 
vhich I mean they get very tame, which a 
zeadbeater seldom does, and generally make 
-xcellent talkers. The lemon crests, which 
re the next biggest to the Moluccan, which 
ivals the raven in size, were not largely re- 
resented at the show, from which I infer 
hat they are not as numerously kept as they 
vere some years ago, which, considering the 
oise they make, their partiality for wrecking 
he furniture whenever they chance to get 
dose, and their very inferior powers of con- 
ersation, is not so much to be wondered at. 

One poor macaw alone represented his 
ection of the family, and was left unnoticed 
y the judge. Several nice amazon parrots, 
acluding a bodinus, a Guatemalan, and a 
lue fronted, talked and chattered away, 
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mewed and barked as cheerfully as if they 
had been at home, and held down their heads 
to be scratched as confidingly, so that had 
their owners not put a prohibitive price upon 
them I should in all probability have taken 
one or more of them away with me at the 
close of the show. 

The greys, that well-known bird with the 
pearl-grey body and the crimson tail, that 
was formerly the most common but is now 
one of the least frequently seen of cage birds, 
were represented by five examples, which 
were all in good feather and condition at the 
opening of the show, which is more than can 
be said for one or two of them at its close, 
when they seemed fagged out or fatigued, 
not to say ill. 

Among the other short-tailed parrots were 
noticeable several eclecti, or eclectuses, the 
male of which is a bright green bird, with 
red sides and an ivory coloured bill, while his 
female is gaudily attired in several shades of 
purple and red, and has a jet black bill, quite 
contrary to the rule that obtains among 
birds, of which the male is generally much 
more brilliantly coloured than his partner. 

A little sordid parrot, called purple parrot 
by some authorities, and a very fine Cuban, 
or red-throated, white-fronted amazon, cpm- 
plete the entries in the short-tailed parrot 
classes, and were all, but especially the last, 
extremely nice birds and apparently in the 
best of health. 

The Old World or Asiatic parrots had a 
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class all to themselves, and were represented 
by several ring-necked parrakeets, some of 
which were handsome birds in very good 
condition ; the great billed alexandrine (so 
called because it is supposed, rightly or 
wrongly, to be the species brought to Europe 
by the Macedonian conqueror whose name 
has been imposed upon it) and the delicate- 
looking, pretty little plumhead were also 

resent, as were several moustache parra- 

eets, so called in consequence of the broad 
streak of a deep black colour that extends 
from each side of the beak to the side of the 
face ; but the most remarkable member of the 
family was a Hodgson’s parrakeet, rather a 
rare bird, intermediate in size between the 
alexandrine and the ring-necked. It has a 
collar like the latter and a black head, and 
is the first of its kind I have ever seen in 
this country. 

There were many other species of parrots 
and parrakeets present, ineluding a jendaya 
conure, which was much noticed on account 
of its bright yellow colour, and a Patagonian 
conure ; also a small macaw-parrot, a blue 
mountain lory, and others, including a rare 
many-coloured parrakeet. 

Among the smaller species were a pair 
entered as ‘turquoisines,” but erroneously 
so, as, in all probability, they were hybrids 
between that species and an allied one, 
namely the elegant, which I happen to know 
were last year bred in some numbers in a 
London aviary. 
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One pale yellow budgerigar was also an | 


object of much curiosity on the part of 
visitors, and contrasted remarkably with its 
companion dressed in the usual green and 
yellow livery natural to the species. There 
was also another pair of these birds, of a 
very pale yellowish green colour, in which 


the peculiar wavy markings on the head and ! 


neck that have procured for the budgerigar 
its French name of perruche zebrée, were 
almost imperceptible. They were on the road 
to becoming yellow, and were strong and 
healthy, but ticketed so high that to become 
their possessor was out of the question 
unless one happened to be a millionaire. 

Among the love-birds were two very nice 
peach-faced, which I think were both hens, 
several Madagascar or grey-heads, and red- 
faced of course, a pair of which took the 
first prize, and a very rare pair of passerine 
parrakeets ; but the most noteworthy was a 
pair of Ceylon hanging parrakeets, perfect 
acrobats, to whom it appeared to be a matter 
of complete indifference whether they sat on 
the perch or hung by their claws head down- 
wards from the roof of their domicile; they 
were not very pretty perhaps, but their rarity, 
at least in this country, and their peculiar 
mode of resting themselves, attracted a good 
deal of attention. 


Many people scem to have a preference for 

the smaller birds, and of these a great variety 
| were on exhibition, the most beautiful being 

perhaps the Gouldian finches, named after 
' the great explorer and naturalist, the late 
| John Gould, who discovered them in Aus- 
tralia, and bestowed on them the appropriate 
appellation of painted finch, which they we!l 
deserve, for they carry red, black, mauve, 
green, yellow, and blue on their small per- 
sons, not barred and mcttled and running 
into each other, as in the case of the seven- | 
coloured tanager for instance, but cach shade | 
marked off by a sharp line of division from 
the others, so as at first sight to cause the 
whole to resemble the botched work of a 
bungling artist rather than the perfect handi- 
work of nature, which these beautiful birds 
most certainly are. 

Lavender finches, melodious finches, 
saffron finches, and many more met the 
gaze of the visitor on the show benches, and 
java sparrows, ribbon sparrows, also called 
cut-throats and coral finches, rivalled them in 
point of attractiveness. A very handsome 
green bulbul formed a conspicuous object 
in the any other varicty class, and contrasted 
in a marked manner with crimson tanagers, 
crimson grossbeaks, and crimson crested 
cardinals. 


THE 


LOUCESTERSHINE with this year attains its 
majority. It began in a blaze of glory; 
then it went down in the world; now it is 
tising again. Last year it was sixth on the list, 
and its points were minus 1. Surrey had 6 
points, Lancashire 4, Kent and Yorkshire 3 
each, Nottingham 0, Middlesex minus 5, and 
Sussex minus 10; the points being arrived 
at by deducting the losses from the wins. 
Gloucestershire had 5 wins, 2 over Notts, 
and 1 each over Yorkshire, Sussex, and Mid- 
dlesex. Up to July 28, the Gloucestershire 
men had not won a match ; after then they 
did not lose a match except the Australian 
one, which does not count in county cricket. 
This was a curious record, and it goes a long 
way to show how much the team is dependent 
on two men. In the early part of the season 
Dr. W. G. Grace had a bad knee; on July 
23, the holidays had begun at Cheltenham, 
and Woof was able to join the eleven and 
give it the needful bowling strength. During 
August the eleven were undoubtedly the most 
powerful side in England, and their defeat 
by the Australians was entirely a matter of 
weather. The weather was not propitious to 
the Wes:erners in 1890. At Gloucester the 
rain stopped the match against Kent when 
only 12 runs, with 6 wickets to fall, were 
required to win; at Manchester rain stopped 
tho Lancashire match when only 69 runs 
were required, and the whole side was avail- 
able to got them. As usual Dr. W. G. Grace 
headed the batting averages, this time with 
36, Mr. Cranston coming next with 34, 
Painter being third with 28. Woof headed 
the bowling averages with 13, Dr. W. G. 
Grace b2ing second with 19, and Roberts, 
who did the heavy work of the season, being 
third with 22. He took 65 wickets in 14 
matches; Woof took 55 in 7 matches. 

Kent did well in 1890, winning six matches 
and losing but three. For the first time for 
six years Kent beat Surrey, and that was the 
most remarkable achievement of the year. 
In Martin and Wright the team had two 
excellent left-handed bowlers, and in Messrs, 
Daffen and Hamilton two new and promis- 
ing batsmen. The batting averages were 
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curiously leve!. Putting aside Mr. Patterson, 
the captain for the latter part of the season, 
who only played in five matches, and owed 
his average of 50 chiefly to his not-out in- 
nings of 123 against Notts, there were Mr. 
Leslie Wilson, Mr. Daffen, G. G. Hearne, 
A. Hearne, Mr. C. J. M. Fox, and Mr. W. M. 
Torrens, all with averages from 20 to 22. 
Two members of the team met with accidents. 
Mr. Fox at Gloucester, in trying to stop a 
hard cut at point dislocated his shoulder; 
and Walter Wright at the Oval, in trying to 
stop a hard retura from Lohmann, dislocated 
his left thumb. It is not often that two acci- 
dents in a year happen to one eleven. 
Another noteworthy fact, and a pleasanter | 
one, was the first appearance of the Surrey 
men at Canterbury. Considering the years 
that the Canterbury week has been going, it 
seems almost incredible that a Surrey eleven 
had never found its way there before. This 
year Surrey is to go again ; the first match of 
the week being Kent against G!oucestershire. 

The last season of Lancashire was marked 
by the absence of Pilling, the great wicket 
keeper, and the introduction of Mr. A.C. 
MacLaren, being the first time that the 
captain of the Harrow eleven has been tried 
at once for his county, aad a very good first 
appearance it was. To score 108 at the first 
trial in first-class company is a remarkable 
achievement, even though the subsequent 
appearances result but in units. Lancashire 
had nine batsmen averaging over 20, the 
best being F. Ward with 29. Briggs, who 
was suffering from an injured thigh in the 
early part of the season, ranking next with 
27. Curiously enough, Brigys's aggregate of 
436 was the highest in the team, and there 
were three besides him who exceeded 400. 
As usual he was the best bowler, his average 
being 11, Watson's being 13, and Mold's 14; 
but Mold took the most wickets. Lancashire's 
record for 1890 was a curious one. There was 
hardly a match which could be said to have 
been either lost, drawn, or won, without some 
intervention on the part of the weather. At 
Lord’s, Middlesex had to follow on with 127 


in arrear, and yet managed to win. At 


‘ 


The favourite and recently abundant 
zebra finch was not numerously represented, 
and I think there was but one pair of parson 
finches and one of diamond sparrows, both 
of which were quite common at shows and 
in the bird shops a few years since. Can it 
be that the demand for these charming birds 
has fallen off, or that the supply has ceased ? 
It is somewhat difficult to say, but I would 
fain hope that the former supposition, from 
whatever cause arising, is the true one, and 
that the three species have not been extir- 
pated from their native haunts by the exertions 
of over-zealous and inconsiderate trappers. 

Avadavats and such small fry only 
mustered in moderate numbers, and on the 
whole I thought the show decidedly dcti- 
cient in the smaller species of foreign cage 
birds. 

I cannot recall anything more of imper- 
tance, and will conclude by observing that 
the practice of showing birds conduces to 
the study of the birds themselves, their ways 
and hebits, and is so far beneficial that it 
leads to greater care and attention being 
paid by youthful and other owners to their 
captives, than, without the stimulus of pos- 
sible prize or prizes, the latter wouid in 
some cases at least obtain. 

(THE END.) 


1891. 


Manchestcr, Lancashire put in only 4 men, 
who got 246, and then declaring the innings 
closed, cleared off Sussex for 35 in the first 
innings and 24 in the second ! 

Just as Lancashire went down in the sca'e 
in 1890, so did Middlesex. Middlesex beat 
Notts, Gloucestershire, and Lancashire, and 
this with what was declared to be its weakest 
eleven,and when the stronger eleven appeared 
not a match did it win. If Middlesex does 
not do better than it does, it is not because 
of a dearth of counsel, good or otherwise. 
Never was there a county teain that received 
so many suggestions for its improvement. It 
certainly does seem absurd that a county 
with a population of over four millions cannot 
provide its cricket club with a fast bowler, 
and we suppose it is only natural that peopie 
should try and solve the problem. May their 
efforts be crowned with success! Mr. Webbe 
did very well at the beginning of the last 
Middlesex season, but fell off Greatly ; Mr. 
Stoddart znd Mr. O’Brien were both out of 
form, and both had averages under 20. The 
worst item in the record was the defeat by 
Somersetshire st Lord’s. Not for long had 
Middlesex becn beaten on its own ground by 
@ second class county. This year the two 
counties are to meet at the same ground on 
Whit Monday, when the metropohtans may 
be trusted to do their best to win. 

Nottinghamshire beat the Australians 
twice—the last time after a very tongh figh 
on a peculiar wicket; and of county matches 
lost 5, won 5, and drew 4. In the first hal: 
of the season it seemed that Notts snd 
Surrey had the championship at the:r mercy. 
but in the latter half Notts dropped away 
woefully. Shrewsbury failed, Gunn tailed. 
the bowling wore off, ond Mr. Dixon mus: 
have been very glad when the programn:¢ 
was over. During May and June Shrewsbury 
was in wonderful form. He made 207 against 
Sussex, 117 and 76 not out against Lanca- 
shire, and reached an aggregate for his 
county of 1,082 with an average of 49, being 
far and away the best of the year. In the 
same match in which Shrewsbury made his 
267 against the weak Sussex bowling, Gana 
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mate 196, and though he made no other 
hundreds for his county against county, yet 
he scored go consistently that his aggregate 
reached 693 and his average 33. In the other 
Sussex match, that at Brighton, it was Butler 
who punished the bowling, and his score of 
171 helped him to finish with a good average 
of 26. Mr. Dixon, too, made his first century 
for his county and that against Lancashire 
in the home match at Trent Bridge, when he 
put together 109. In bowling Attewell was 
along way the best, though Shacklock and 
Barnes did a fair share of the work. In the 
Sussex match at Nottingham, Shrewsbury 
and Gunn scorel 393 runs between them 
befure they were separated; this being the 
most profitable partnership on record. 

Sussex won amatch and lost eleven; this 
year it has enlarged its programme, and wil! 
have the opportunity of losing thirteen, or 
rather fourteen. The match that was won 
was that against Gloucestershire at Brighton. 
Sussex went in first, and on the hard wicket 
Quaife especially and Mr. Newham played 
havoc with the Gloucestershire bowling. 
The innings closed for 307. Gloucestershire 
made 227. Then Quaife set to work again, 
and when he had scored 156 and a total of 
295 for seven wickets had been gained, Mr. 
Smith declared the innings closed, and 
Gloucestershire only managing 144, lost the 
match by 221 runs. This was the best thing 
Sussex did, and indeed the only thing worth 
mentioning. The bowling averages for the 
year were appalling; they ranged frcm 22 to 
67. The batting averages ranged from 26 
down to 2. Sussex has now been under a 
cloud for some years. It has been reported 
that ‘its prospects are about to brighten,” 
but there seems to be a joke hidden some- 
where here, and the record is too miserable 
for joking. 

Surrey was unmistakably champion county 
in 1890, and by an unintentional transposi- 
tion we have put Sussex up a step and left 
ourselves a tale of victory with which to 
all but finish our county notes. Surrey 
played fourteen matches, won nine, and lost 
three. The eleven was a strong one and 
did well, but it was not as strong as it used 
to be, and the loss of the Kent and York- 
shire matches showed that a little new 
blood is desirable if Surrey is to remain at 
the top of the willow tree. Mr. Read was 
not what he was, neither was Mr. Roller nor 
Mr. Key. Lohmann was one of the best all- 
round men in England, and Sharpe one of 
the best bowlers, but Lohmann and Sharpe 
cannot go on for ever. Maurice Read was 
ood as usual, so was Abel, on the whole, and 
‘Lockwood was always to the fore, especially 
when Notts were on the ground, but some 
of the others were not what they were. It 
was a wet miserable season, and not one to 
generalise upon, but the introduction of 
Mr. Douglas and Mr. Streatfeild was none 
too soon, and the two professionals in 
nddition, which we shall probably vee this 
year, would have done no harm. The team 
‘as it stood was, however, strong enough to 
retain the championship, and that is a suf 
ficient answer to the would-be critical. The 
average table is healthy enough. Seven 
batsmen over twenty, and five between ten 
and twenty, make a brave show, and five 
bowlers under twenty are not disquieting, 
although the sharing of the work was most 
unequal. Lohmann took 113 wickets for 
twelve, Sharpe took 102 for twelve, and as 
third man comes Mr. Streatfeild with sixteen 
wickets for nine. From 113 and 102 to six- 
teen is a drop indeed; and no other Surrey 
bowler took more than eight wickets. 

The team began badly. The first class 
county match, that against Notts, was lost by 
108 runs; the second, that against Glouces- 
tershire, was won, and began a long run of 
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1 suecess. Surrev made 464, out of which 
fell and Gloucestershire’s first innings real- 
1 but 238, the second 74: result, a 
ory in one innings and 152 runs. Then 
Lancashire was beaten by sixty-one runs ; 
then Gloucestershire suffered a second 
defeat by an innings and sixty-two runs; 
then Middlesex was beaten by an innings 
and two runs. The first Yorkshire match 
proved a draw chiefly owing to the bad 
weather. Then Sussex was beaten at 
Brighton by an innings and 91 runs, and 
then again at the Oval by an innings and 165 
runs. Then came the splendid match against 
Notts which was won by se wickets. The 
first Surrey innin,s realised 253, towards which 
Lockwood contributed sixty-six. The Notts 
innings produced but eighty-three, towards 
which Flowers made thirty-three. In the 
follow on Notts did better and made 240, of 
which Shrewsbury’s fifty-three was top score ; 
then Surrey’s three wickets yielded the 
needful seventy-one, towards which Lockwood 
contributed twenty-eight. Sharpe's bowling 
was magnificent, and it can almost be 
claimed that he and Lockwood, both former 
Nottinghamshire colts, won the match against 
their old county. The1 came the draw 
against Kent at Canterbury, the defeat of 
Middlesex by an innings and 162 ryns at 
Lord's, and the defeat of Lancashire by an 
innings and seventy-six runs at the Oval. 
Abel was then in splendid form. At the end 
of the previous week he had made 151 not 
out against Middlesex, and in the Lancashire 
match he made 146. 
well. Then came a defeat at the hands of 
Yorkshire by fifteen runs, and then the 
defeat by Kent by eight wickets, the first of 
which can be explained by both Wood and 
Henderson having bad hands, the second 
being inexplicable and seemingly due to 
simple loss of form. 

If Surrey merely held its own, Yorkshire 
decidedly improved, and had indeed the best 
season since 1885, a result due in no slight 
measure to the return to his old ways of 
George Ulyett. The curiosity of the season 
was the double defeat by Warwickshire; the 
triumphs, the defeat of Surrey for the first 


A coop method to insure accuracy is to mark 
with lead pencil the places where the 
grooves are to come, as soon as it is mounted 
in the lathe and before touching it with the 
chisel or gouge. . 
When the eight are finished you can 
make the hub of the wheel, and this, for 
strength and to prevent splitting, should be 
of boxwood. 

Take a piece } of an inch thick by about 
l}-inch square; chuck it in the lathe and 
turn it down to 1} in diameter, as shown in 
section at Fig. 2; then mark the central 
dotted line with alead pencil, and, leaving + 
on each side of that line quite flat, turn a 
couple of grooves as shown, slightly round- 
ing the extreme outside edges, and be- 
fore removing it from the lathe drill a } hole 
centrally right through, as at aB. 

Then on any odd piece of deal about four 
inches square, draw a circle with the com- 
passes and divide the circumference into 


Maurice Read claimed 135; then the rain ; 


So far all had gone | 


time since 1885, and the double defeat of the 
Australians. 

The premier match of 1891 will take 
place at the Oval on July 2, the Lord’s fix- 
ture being for the 6th. Last year the Players 
won the Oval match, and the Lord’s match 
was drawn. At the Oval the most notable 
event was the appearance of Mr. Spofforth 
among the Gentlemen of England. The 
University match was won by Cambridge, 
with the strongest eleven that had worn the 
light blue for the last twelve years. This 
year the match will take place on June 29, 
and according to all accounts it is likely to 
end in a 29th victory for Cambridge. 

In 1890 there were 34 individual scores of 
over 100 in first-class matches. Of these 
Gunn made 3, Shrewsbury, Abel, and Mr. 
Cranston 2 each, and Dr. W. G. Grace and 
two dozen others the remaining singles. The 
highest score of the year was Shrewsbury’s 
267 against Sussex. In bowling no one had 
less than 1Q runs per wicket, though there 
were 26 professionals with under 20, and 13 
amateurs. The best of the amateurs was 
Mr. Nepean of Middlesex; the best of the 
professionals was Harrison of Yorkshire, but 
neither of them did much work. Mr. Streat- 
feild took 64 wickets, Dr. W. G. Grace 61, 
Mr. 8. M. J. Woods 59; but Lohmann took 
220 wickets, Martin 190, Peel 172, Briggs 
158, Attewell 151, Sharpe 139, and Mold 118. 

The highest aggregate of the year was 
Gunn’s 1621, the next Shrewsbury’s 1568, the 
next Dr. W. G. Grace’s 1476, the next Mr. W. 
W. Read's 1169, the next George Ulyett's 
1093. The best average of the year was 
Mr. Hewitt's 43, Shrewsbury’s 41 being next. 
Gunn and Mr. Patterson both averaged 34, 
Abel 30, and Dr. W. G. Grace, Mr. Cranston, 
Mr. Webbe, and Mr. Douglas 28. 

In the second-class counties the most 
brilliant record of the season was that of 
Somersetshire. Every match was won. The 
other counties, with the exception of Derby- 
shire did but little. And just as Somerset- 
shire owed much of its success to its bowleis 
Tyler and Nicholls, so Derbyshire owed a 
good deal to Mr. Spofforth, who, when he 
played, captained the team. 

(THE END.) 


THE “BOY'S OWN” DINNER-GONG, OR CALL-BELL: 
AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


By H. F. Hospen, 
Author of “ How to Build a Rowing Punt,” “ Boy's Own Model Locomotive,” ete. 


PART Il. 


eight parts, and from each of the marks 
draw a line to the centre. 


Now take your boxwood hub, and with a 
‘fine screw secure it tightly to the centre of 
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the circle, so that it cannot easily be moved. 
This is shown on a small scale at Fig. 3. 
Then mount a } drillin the lathe, or hand- 
brace, and keeping the drill exactly in a 
line with one of the radial marks as shown 
at a, introduce the point of drill carefully on 
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the centre dotted line, Fig. 2, and drill a 
hole } inch deep; then withdraw the drill, 
and proceed to the next radial mark, and so 
on all round. 

It is a good plan to chalk the drill beyond 
the distance you wish it to enter, which will 
act as a guide and prevent your drilling too 
deep. 

You will next require eight segments or 
pieces of a circle slightly over 27, radius, 
from @ piece of mahogany planed down to } 
of an inch thick. 

Fig. 4 gives the exact size of the pieces 


Fig. 4 


required. These are to be placed between the 
squared portions of the spokes, and form the 
rim of the wheel. a shows section of same. 
Try them, and if they fit accurately you 
may secure them in place with glue. Great 
care is necessary when glueing up, to keep 
the wheel true. 

One method of doing this, and I think it is 
the best, is to take a piece of deal board 
about eight or ten inches square and fasten 
@ piece of cartridge paper on it by means of 
four tacks or drawing-pins at the corners; 
then from the centre describe a circle the full 
size of the wheel, outside measurement, 
which will be 6%, diameter; this will be 
& guide for the ends of the handles, and two 


inner circles, drawn respectively 5} and 4 
inches diameter, will give the position for the 
segments. Then divide the outer circle into 
eight equal parts as you previously did the 
smaller one, Fig. 3, and draw the lines for the 
spokes. 

Have some thoroughly good glue ready, 
and while it is getting hot take a centre-bit 
and drill a hole into the board at the centre 
of circle, half an inch deep, and large enough 
to allow the hub of the wheel to restin: this 
will of course cut away the paper at that 
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hole, with two of the spokes in position, is 
shown at Fig. 5. 

My object in using a sheet of paper, in- 
stead of drawing the circles directly on to the 
wood, is that you are almost sure to glue the 
wheel to the surface you are’ working on, 
which, in the case of the board, would have 
given you considerable trouble to release, and 
most likely you would break the wheel in 
getting it off, but with the sheet of paper 
interposed it may be easily removed, then 
the paper torn off and the surplus glue, etc., 
cut away with a sharp chisel and then 
smoothed down with sandpaper. While the 
wheel is drying, you can be cutting out the 
strengthening bands which are to be placed 
on either side of the rim, and help to bind 
the wheel firmly together. 

These should be about } inch thick, and 
slightly over the same width, with an outside 
diameter of five inches. These two circles of 
wood may be cut out with a fret-saw if your 
lathe is not large enough to turn them in. 
They may then be glued on in position, and, 
when dry, the edges trimmed off round, with 
a penknife and sandpaper, to the section, as 
shown in the shaded portion at aa, Fig. 6. 

The wheel should be finally sand-papered all 
over and some weak mahogany stain applied 
with a small brush; this will givea nice tone 
or colour to it; and the hub, being of box- 
wood and much lighter, will require two or 
three coats to make it look the same as the 


rest of the wheel. 
(To be continued.) 


As soon as the stain is thoroughly dry, 
mount the wheel on a string or skewer 
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through the central hole, and and give it » 
coat of good varnish. It will require three 
coats to finish it properly, and do not appl; 
the second before the first is quite hard. 

While the varnish is drying you can be 
making the stand. This consists of a circular 
disk of oak 6 inches in diameter by ; of an 
inch thick, the upper edge of which is 
bevelled off all round, as shown at a, Fig. 7. 
which is drawn full size and shows thicknes~ 
of board and amount of bevel by dotted linc. 
This is to be glued on to the top of acircula: 
ring of oak, as at B, x inch thick and 6: 
inches outside diameter by } of an inch wide. 
This, like the upper disk, can be cut out with 
the fret-saw, and when thé glue has set firm 
and hard, round off the upper outer edge as 
shown by the dotted line. 

This forms a neat moulding and leaves a 
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space underneath the board a for a portion of 
the bell to project below, which is necessary 
for the sake of compactness, and to keep the 
standards or case as low as possible. 

Four small oak buttons or feet must now 
be turned, and should be } inch deep and + 
in diameter, with a central hole drilled in 
each, and attached at equal distances apart by 
small screws to the underneath part of 8, 25 
shown at c. 

These are necessary to raise the stand clear 
from the table, as, without them, the tl! 
being covered in would sound smothered and 
feeble. 

Now comes the job of marking the tcv 
plate a for the position of the standards which 
support the wheel. 

This diagram would be too large full-sized. 
so I must give it to you reduced, and ye 
must draw it carefully on the wood with 3 
soft pencil to the dimensions I will now give. 
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BRITISH BIRDS, AND THEIR TREATMENT IN DOMESTICITY 


Tr I were King of Great Britain and Little 
Britain—I suppose that means Ireland— 
for a month, and had full kingly power, the 
same as monarchs of the good old times used 
to have, you know, what a lot of improvements 
I should make, and what a lot of things I 
should do that never will be done as long 
as the House of Commons remains what 
Carlyle called it, in his rough, drastic style, 

«A stable wherein 600 donkeys bray!” 

I'm not at all sure I wouldn’t begin by 
cutting 8 few heads off, because that would 
prove I meant business. 

I could not tell my readers one tenth of 
the good I should do in that month. But this 
is a paper on birds, and as regards these it 
would not be difficult to legislate. First and 
foremost I’d commit to the flames the Act 
called, by way of a grim joke,“‘The Wild 
Birds Protection Act.” I should burn it and 
make a fresh one that really would protect 
our wild birds. One clause of it should refer 
to the wholesale destruction of birds’ eggs by 
wantonly cruel, or at least thoughtless boys 
of all classes. The arrant stupidity of a Bill 
that pretends to protect a wild bird, but 
makes no provision for the safety of its eggs, 
must be apparent to the veriest child. And 
yet in atownso important as Yarmouth, where 
I spend a month or two every year, in the 
breeding season you sce exposed for sale in 
the quaint old market-place nests and eggs 
of even our sweetest songsters, such as the 
thrush ; while larger wild birds’ eggs are sold 
43 a matter of course. My Bill then should 
protect the birds as vigilantly as the beautiful 
trees in parks are guarded. The birdcatchers 
hould be banished—every one of them—to 
she Cannibal Islands of the South Pacific, 
ind along with these professional destroyers 
of the songsters of the grove, should sail the 
»0y who writes to the “ B. O. P.”’ about once a 
nonth, asking for a receipt for making bird- 
ime. 

But I'd do something more. I would open 
‘very cage door in my dominions and let the 
virds go free, if they wanted to go. Note 
hose words in italics, please. Only the 
tuelly treated birds would care to leave a 
veloved master or mistress. 

““What!’’ the others would say, or seem 
o say, “ you want me to fly away and away 
ut into the darkling forest, where all would 
‘e strange to me, and where every creature 
sould persecute me and try to kill me. I 
iave never known aught save kindness and 
tiendship from you, dearmaster and mistress; 
never was 8 wild bird, and you have fed me 
aily and well; you never forget my drop of 
rater nor my sand, and you keep my cage so 
lean that no bad odour offends me; and, 
reatest blessing to me of all, you let me out 
very day to stretch my legs and wings by 
ying about the room or pattering about on 
ie floor. “No, I’m not going away, I'll stay 
‘ith you and love you and sing to you; so 
iere!” 

Well, boys, it is in the cause of the really 
ime and domestic birds I am this day sit- 
ng here pen in hand. 

It is a somewhat strange thing that just 
1is moment as I opened my wigwam door 
» let Queen, my Newfoundland, come in, a 
2arrow also enteted and flew round my head. 
ock Robin comes here every day, and the 
varlings build above my head in a tiny 
mamental loft, but sparrows do not often 
ome actually inside, though they roost in 
ozens all about the wigwam. Well, I sup- 
>se this sparrow wanted to tell me to say a 
»od word foritsclass. I’ll do so now and be 
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done with it. Iam firmly convinced then, 


that these birds do good in the garden. I ; 


therefore encourage them. Thereare atleast | 
twenty nests built every Februaryand Marchin | 
' make ita rule to attend to your pet every 


my Wistaria tree ; then every poplar tree has 
probably ten, and pine trees, yews, and many 
other trees sustain their quota; so at the 
very lowest calculation one thousand spar- 
rows are hatched in my little wildery of 
a place every season ; all other birds in scores, 
from the bonnie wee golden-crested wren to 
the turtle-dove and wild pigeon. 

Well now, I want to tell you what birds in 
captivity really need, not only to keep them 
in good health, but to keep them happy. 
And you may rest assured they won't be 
happy unless they are healthy. 

I hope those of my readers who have birds 
will keep this number of the “B. O. P.” 
It will be so handy to refer to at any time, 
and in some measure decrease the number 
of letters the Editor receives anent birds and 
their troubles. 

1. Cages!--These have been described in 
the “ B. O. P.” before, I can only say here that 
different kinds of birds require differently 
shaped cages. 
a suitable home for it. Go and see cages at 
the soi-disant “ naturalists’ ’ shops, and get 
the biggest you can get. The poky little 
traps that linnets, for instance, are kept in 
are worse than prisons to them. Besides, a 
tiny cage is difficult to keep clean. 

2. Exercise.—No matter how big the cage 
is, your pet should bq allowed liberty to fly 
about the room. If trained to come out and 
go back to its cage every day, he would no 
more think of ffying away—unless suddenly 
frightened—than a pet pig would, and, as 
you know, pigs are not very clever at flying. 

3. Bath.—Of courge there is no occasion 
to force a bird to take a bath, but if during 
his exercise hour, you place a saucer with 
water in it on the floor, he will very likely 
use it, and then go and sit in the sunshine 
to arrange his feathers and get himself 
thoroughly dried. .A pet starling of mine 
used to sit on the feuder for this purpose, and 
a ragged sight he looked for a time, but then 
this dear bird could do what he liked and go 
where he pleased—out with me, for example, 
when I went for a walk with my favourite 
dogs and a cat; or he would come to church 
with me, or rather after me. I did not en- 
courage his church-going, because the re- 
marks he passed aloud were sometimes 
hardly complimentary. Not that he ever said 
bad words; but Dick looked upon the word 
“rascal” as a term of endearment, though 
everybody did not know that. Besides,‘ The | 
Sprig of Shillelah ” is not a hymn tune, and 
that was Dick’s favourite. 

4. Gravel or sand.—Birds, you know, have 
no teeth, but a gizzard or exceedingly strong 
muscular stomach, in which the food is 
ground up with the aid of gravel. If there- 
fore you do not keep the bottom of the cage 
constantly covered with sand and gravel—as 
clean as possible—the bird will suffer from 
indigestion, and will pine, mope, and die. 
Well-washed sea-sand is perhaps best for 
small birds, but the larger sort of birds want: 
a crumb of something bigger, so we call it 
gravel, and if you mix the two together— 
being sure the mixture is clean—you cannot 
go far wrong. 

5. Dainties.—It is a bad thing to accustom 
any bird to these. I do not object to tiny 
morsels of sweets now and then, but be 
sparing. Some birds again are allowed too 
much meat, and this causes heat of the blood 
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and surfeit, so the bird picks its feathers out 
and is in every way uncomfortable. 

6. Regularity in feeding. — Carelessness 
as to this is a prime cause of disease, so 


morning, before breakfast or immediately 
after. For my own part I could not eat if 
a hungry pair of eyes were watching me, 
whether they belonged to bird or beast. 

By the way, just a word for the wild birds 
in winter. During the last winter’s terrible 
frost, we breakfasted and gave luncheon to 
about a hundred birds daily, and a good 
many came back to tea. These were spar- 
rows, a robin or two,” thrushes, blackbirds, 
tits, chaffinches, etc., and sometimes a rook. 
Now our birds have plenty of tree-shelter ; 
besides, there are the wigwam, the kennels, 
sheds, stables, etc.; but kindly hearted boys 
should in winter rig up a rough kind of a feed- 
ing-place on the top of a pole—guarded 
below from cats—and put the grain and soft 
food up there. Mind this: give two kinds, 
soft and hard food, else some kinds will 
starve. It doesn’t matter how rough or 
rustic looking the shelter is so long as it is 
there. On the next page we offer a sugges- 
tion. 

It is really high time that we people who 
love animals should take the wild bird ques- 
tion up. Why, in some parts of the country 
larks even are unknown, and goldfinches and 
other bright-winged songsters are beeoming 
yery scarce. ‘You have only to ask a bird 
dealer about this matter to find out all the 
sad trath. 

Country newspapers often do me the honour 
of quoting from my writings. Ido wish they 
would give my opinions on the Wild Birds Act, 
and on wild bird ventilation. So may they 
flourish—the newspaper proprietors and the 
birds as well.' I may state here that I never 
have a single caterpillar on my gooseberry 
bushes or greens, and suffer very little from 
rose-blight. .A family of sparrows will devour 
4,000 caterpillars a week. If each family 
contain seven members, any boy can com- 
pute the number of caterpillars required to 
feed my thousand sparrows. 

7. Unwholesome food. Another cause 
of illness in cage birds.—The tins should 
always be cleaned out every day and well 
dusted, and the seed should be free from 
dust and grit. If soaked bread and milk is 
used as a sop, it should be invariably sweet 
and pure, the bread ‘stale, not new. Bread 


; frequently contains alum, so it should be 


soaked for an hour before the sop is made, 
and the water drained thoroughly off. 
- 8 Fresh air and draughts, etc.—The 


| apartments in which birds are kept are 


usually the living rooms belonging to the 
house. It might be said therefore that what 
is good enough for the master is good 
enough for the bird, but a badly ventilated 
room half poigons the human being, making 
him sickly and weak and sleepless, and it 
kills a bird—sooner even. A bird that does 
not ‘have fresh air is never so well as it 
ought to be, and is subject to husk and loss 
of voice, diarrhoea and many other ailments. 
Beware of sudden changes of temperature. 
A bird’s cage should be covered up at night 
in winter, and partially so.in summer. 

Never permit the cage to hang high up in 
@ room where gas or petroleum is burning, 
and beware of steam and the odours of 
burning wood. 


© Robins attach themselves to houses, one or two as 
atime. 
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9. Sunshine.—A bird should have a sun- 
shine bath every day. Some birds may be 
hung out of doors nearly all day, but be sure 
to have part of the cage in shade, therefore 
hang a thick green cloth over a portion of it. 

10. Pure water.—Give only filtered water, 
and it should be soft, nothard. Hard water 
kills many a pet bird. 

11. Cleanliness.—This is another essen- 
tial of health and happiness. Everything 
pertaining to the bird should be the pink of 
perfection as regards cleanliness. The food 
should never be left about, especially the 
green food or sop. The cage should be 
washed periodically with hot water and soap 
—Sanitas—but the bird must not be allowed 
to enter it again until it is thoroughly dry. 

12. About the perches.—These are far 


every morning, for it keeps the blood pure 
and it also aids digestion. The usual green 
foods are, groundsel, chickweed, iettu... 
watercress, and dandelion. 

German gaste.—I_ really think yeo 
shouldn’t bother making this. You may 
buy it really good. I recommend Soddy’s 
simply because I happen to know all about 
it. There may be other sorts as good. Here 
is my own receipt if you will make it your- 
self. 


Pea flour 2 

Ontmeal flour +} 4 ounces 

Stale bread . % 

Honey. , . 1; 2ounces ‘ 
Powdered loaf sugar . 1 ounce 


Mix, and pound well, and add a few drops 
of pure olive oil to form a paste. Pass 


A rustic bird shelter. 


too seldom considered, but as the poor birds 
have to stand on them often, alas! all the 
weary day through, they are matters of very 
considerable importance. 1. They should 
be suitable in size to the bird’s foot, neither 
too big nor too small. If too big the bird 
has no proper rest, if too small it is liable to 
cramp. 2. They should be strong, and thick 
enough, and of good solid wood, rather 
rough than otherwise. 3. They should be 
always clean, so scrape them, but not with 
a sharp knife, else you may leave a sharp 
prickle, 

Now, as regards the food, of course there 
are the hard-billed birds, such as the seed 
eaters, and the soft-billed; and others that 
eat both hard and soft. 

One thing they all want, and that is green 


through a colander and divide into morsels, 
then bake in a clean pipkin over a clear fire 
till of a light brown colour, frequently 
stirring. Keep it in well-corked pickle 
bottles. For young birds it should be made 
into a paste with a drop of water. 

I am often asked about ants’ eggs for birds 
and gold fish. You can buy them in any 
bird shop. They are the larve of the ant. 
The “ B. O. P.” gave the other day a receipt 
for breeding meal worms, and I shall not 
repeat here. 

Hempsecd is too often given to birds. It 
is useful sometimes, but remember it is a 
dangerous stimulant. 
seeds, such as niger, poppy, flax, etc., that 
birds may have for a change at times, only it 
should never be forgotten that the more 


food. They should have a little of it fresh | plainly we feed our birds the better. 


There are many other | 


I shall now briefly mention fhe food 
required by the more common among our 
caged songsters. 

The Blackbird. Worms, slugs, insects, 
German paste, ripe fruit. 

Black Cap. Same as Nightingale. 

Bullfinch and Goldfinch; Chaffinch. 
Canary and rape principally, oat grits, lettuce 
seed, a little hemp, German paste. 

Buntings, also seed birds. 

Crossbill and Siskin. Canary, maw, flax, 
hemp. 

Crow, Rook, Raven, Magpie, Jay, and 
Jackdaw. None of these are dainty birds. 
They should have their liberty and not be 
confined in cages, although these should be 
placed where they can enter them when they 
want a retiring room. Food: A paste of 
pea-meal or oatmeal, breed and milk sop, 
snails, slugs, garden worms, scraps of butcher 
meat, and table scraps. 

Fieldfare. Feed as Thrush. 

Hedge-sparrow. Seeds of the smallest 
sorts. 

Hawfinch. Same as Bullfinch. 

Kingfishers. Fish, chopped meat mixed 
with fish, hard boiled egg and meat minced; 
garden mould and gravel in bottom of cage. 

Larks and Pippets. German paste, stale 
buns broken small, garden worms, gentles, 
meal worms, bruised oats, scraped meat, ete. 
A large fresh turf in the cage. 

N.B. I think it a pity to cage soaring birds. 

Linnets. Canary, flax, and rape, with now 
and then a little bruised hemp. 

Nightingale. A paste of scraped raw mea 
with bread crumbs, and hard boiled egg. 
Meal worms, gentles, German paste, mixed 
with a little raw meat. 

Nuthatch. German paste, soaked bread 
and milk, scraped meat, nuts. 

Redpoll. Same as Siskin. 

Redwink. Same as Thrush. 

Redstart. Same as Nightingale. 

Robin. Another bird that should never be 
caged, though they sing well in confinement. 
German paste, a little bruised hemp, shredded 
meat, and worms of all kinds, beetles, etc. 

Starling. A good paste of any sort. They 
want plenty of liberty, and will eat anything 
they can get. 

Thrush or Mavis. A paste of pea-meal 
and milk, raw minced meat, fruit, snails, and 
a stone to break them on. 

Tits. German paste, beef and egg, secds 
of various kinds—they are very fond of poppy 
sce 1—hemp bruised. 

Wagtails. Plenty of 
paste, etc. 

Yellow Hammer. 


insects, German 


Canary and other see 

A word to girls. I believe all girls love 
birds. But is it not better and more natural 
to hear them trilling their songs in the will 
woods, than to see them pining in cages 
Pray think of that. And think of this too: 
owing to the absurd and cruel fashion ctf 
wearing birds as a head-dress. 

No young girl, I feel sure, would set a trap 
for a beautiful bird in a wood or copse, and 
having caught it, wrench its neck and pluck 
the wings off to put in her bonnet. No, she 
would not do so herself, but thousands art 
thousands encourage far greater cruelty than 
this by wearing birds’ skins as ornaments. 

In a few years there will not be a sing!a 
bright-winged bird left in the woods and {> 
rests of England, and it is foolish fashion tha 
is to blame for this wanton destruction. I 
wish girls could only see the ragged fero- 


; cious wretches that go bird-hunting on ther 
* account. 
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CHESS. 
Problem 2a. 265. 


End-game between an AMATECR (White) and 
J. SWYER (Black). 


BLACK. | 


a a er f g h 


Black to play and draw. 


Brnever. 
(See our last chess column.) 


Bilguer planned his ‘ Handbuch "’ in 1839, 
and the seven editions appeared in 1843, 
1852, 1858, 1864, 1874, 1879, and 1891. 
Paul Rudolph von Bilguer was born at 
Ludwigslust on September 21, 1815, and 
lied a4 Berlin on September 16, 184U. His 
incient family name is said to be Bilger, 
he “a” being inserted in Switzerland in 
order to make the pronunciation of the “g”’ 
suitable to the French and Italian languages. 
dis friend, Baron Tassilo von Heydebrand 
ind der Lasa, attended to the publication of 
he first five editions. Lasa was born on 
Jetober 17, 1818, and is now living at Wies- 
mden, (See our Vol. X. p. 559, May 26, 
888.) From about 1830 to 1850 there was 
wn assembly of players known as the “ Seven 
stars’? of Berlin, which consisted of 1. Ble- 
ow, C. Schorn, B. Horwitz, C. Mayet, 
Vv. Hanstein, P. R. von Bilguer, and von der 
.asa, and of which the latter is now the only 


urvivor. A game between the two first 
ditors of the “ Handbuch ”’ is this :— 
Bucvuen Lasa. 
White. Black. 
1. P—K4 P-K4 
2. Kt-KB3 P—KB4 
3. KtxP Q-B3 
4. P--Q4 P—Q8 
5. Kt—B 4 PxP 
6. Kt—B 3 P—B 8 
7. KtxK P (a) Q-K3 
8 Q-K2 P-Q4 
9. K Kt—Q 6 (ch) (6) K—Q sq’ 
10. Kt—K Kt 6 QQ (ch) 
11. BxQ Bx Kt 
12. Kt—B 7 (ch) K—K 2 
13. KtxR Kt—B 3 
14. B—K Kt 5 B—K 3 
15. B—Q3 Q Kt-Q2 
16. Kt—-Kt 6 (ch) Px Ki 
17. Bx Kt—B sq 
18. B—-Q3 K-B2 
19. Castles, Q R Kt—Kt 5 (c) 
20. P-KR3 Kt—B 3 
21. P-K Kt4 Kt—K 5 
22. B—K 3 Kt—Kt 3 
23. P-KB3 Kt—B 3 
24. Bx Kt (ch) KxB 
25. P-KB4 B—K Kt sq 
26. P—B 5 (ch) K—R2 
27. P—Et6 R-K sq 


28. K-Q2 Kt—K 5 (ch) 

29. K—Q 3 Kt—Kt 6 

30. P—Kt 6 (ch) K—R sq 

31. K R—B sq (d) R—K B sq 

32. B—B4 BxB 

33. RxB RxP 

84. QR—KB sq B—K3 

35. QR—B2 RxR 

36. RxR B—B 4 (ch) 

37. K-Q2 BxKtP 

38. R--B 8 (ch) K-R2 

39. R-Q Kt 8 Kt-—K 5 (ch) 

40. K—B sq B-—B4 

41. RxP BxP 

42, RxRP K—R 3 

43. R-QB7 P—Kt4 

44. Rx P (ch) K—R4 | 

45. P—R4 P—Kt 5 

46. R-B8 P—Kt 6 (e) 
And wins. 


(a) P—Q 5 would also have been an ad- 
vantageous move. 

(6) Check with the other Kt would have 
been stronger. 

(c) A useless move, for after KtxBP 
follows R—B sq. 

(d) If the R be taken, then the B remains 
imprisoned at Kt sq. 

(e) 47, R—K Kt 8, Kt-Kt 4. 48,R—K8, 
P—Kt7. 49, R—K sq, Kt-E 6. 50, R— 
Q sq, Kt x P, ete. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


GARDEN PEAS. 
(A 8C200L EPISODE.) 

Yovxa Briggins minor's wistful eye 
Had oft, when he was passing by, 

Glancel o'er the hateful fence ; 
For there, a bounteous show to please, 
Were rows on rows of garden pcas, 
A sight his hungry mind to tease 

With longing r:ost intense. 


Forbidden sweets, #0 near, so far, 
That broken fence—a single bar— 
Too weak to make resistance. 
"Twould take no time to lay it low, 
But then, suppose some cunning foe 
Were watching in the distance ? 


One fateful day, and Briggins boid, 

Like Remus of the legend old, 

With no one near him to behold— 
In quite a daring fashion— 

Despised the barrier, crossel the line, 

And soon the pods, 80 full nnd fine, 
Were victims to his passion. 


The morning hours of work expired, 

He thought the gardener had retired 
To eat his usual dinner ; 

But, ah! the ever-crafty Will, 

Suspicious, from behind t 

Like foeman in an ambush 
Watched close our schoolboy sinner. 


nil, 


And Briggins minor's youthful heart, 
With such an unexpected start, 
Beat ninety to the minute, 
When lond and sudden at his side, 
A well-known Voice in triumph eriel, 
“Now, you young seamp, Til sell my hide, 
It you're not fairly in it.” 


Vain, prayers, entreaties, even tears, 
Will's eyes were blind to them, his ears 
Heanl not sweet Mercy, it appears, 
Or with grim silence mocked her. 
For, Briggins’ collar hol fast, 
He drazzed him from his sreen repast, 
And haled him ‘fore the Doctor. 


‘The Doctor's eye was stern and cold, 
His louk was cwful to behold, 

‘A dreadful aspect bore he : 
But stay! ‘tis hardly fair, you know, 
To tell of that half-hour or £0, 
Of pain and anguish, shriek and blow, 


That followed William's story. 


The Doctor's wrath was great, excuse 

(‘Twas Briggins after told the news) 
Could really not appease it. 

But calisthenic exercise, 

To tune of helpless howls and cries, 
Did much, at last, to ease it. 


And Briggins, sir, felt far from gay 
Even when the cane was cast away 
And exercise concluded ; 
For Doctor then remarked, “The school 
Shall hesitate to break a rule 
In just the way that you did. 


“And so, that you may not forget, 
What certain punishments beset 
E’en vegetarian crimes, sir ; 
You'll bear in mind my just decree, 
And neatly write the letter ‘P,’ 
Just twenty thousand times, sir.” 
W. E. Cone 


OUR NOTE-BOOK. 


A Desperapo cowep. (An incident in the 
life of Fletcher of Madeley.)—“ Uncle de 
Gons, if you do not give me a cheque on 
your banker for 500 crowns, I will shoot 
you.” So spoke a young Swiss officer of 


‘ vile character, as he presented a loaded 
| pistol at the head of his uncle, a general of 


position. The General was a brave man, 
but being unable to cope with this desperado, 
whom he knew to be as unprincipled as 
he was violent, he promised to give him 
the cheque if the pistol were withdrawn. 
“Mind, uncle, I shall not be satisfied with 
the cheque alone. You must promise me, 
on your honour, to use no means to recover 
the draft, or to bring me to justice.’ The 
General pledged his word, and the youth 
rode off triumphant. In the evening, pass- 
ing the door of another uncle—the Rev. J- 
W. Fletcher, vicar of Madeley—who was 
then visiting Switzerland, the fancy took 
him to call and pay him a visit. “Do you 
see,” he remarked, “how generously Uncle 
de Gons has treated me? He has given me 
500 crowns.’ “I shall have some difficulty,” 
said Mr. Fletcher, “in believing the last 
part of your story.” ‘“ Well,” was the reply, 
“look here. Is not that my uncle’s cheque ?” 
“Let me look at it?” said Mr. Fletcher. 
And when it was handed to him, he 
examined it carefully, and then said: “It 
strikes me, young man, that you have 
possessed yourself of this cheque by no fair 
means. I cannot return it without my 
brother’s consent.” ‘You shall give it to 
me, or I will shoot you dead,” replied the 
youth, in a furious rage, as he drew out the 
londed pistol, and presented it at Mr. 
Fletcher's head. ‘“ My life’ (was the gentlo 
reply) ‘is secure in the protection of that 
Almighty Power who guards it. He will not 
suffer it to be the forfeit of my integrity and 
of your rashness.” The wild youth was 
indeed surprised, and stated his wonder that 
his Uncle Fletcher was less afraid of death 
than the General. ‘Afraid of death?” 
interrupted Mr. Fletcher. “Do you think 
I have been twenty-five years the minister 
of the Lord of life, to be afraid of death 
now? No, sir, thanks be to God who giveth 
me the victory. It is for you, the gamester 
and cheat, the duellist and murderer, who 
call yourself a man of honour, to fear death. 
Look there, sir; look there: the broad eye 
of Heaven is fixed upon us! Tremble inthe 
presence of your Maker, who can in a moment 
kill your body, and for ever punish your soul 
in hell!” The unhappy youth trembled, 
alternately with fear and passion, and 
seemed at times just about to kill his uncle, 
who sought no earthly help, but continued to 
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talk calmly with his nephew, until he had 
fairly disarmed and subdued him. Mr. 
Fletcher would not return the cheque, but 
obtained contributions from members of the 
family to help the wretched youth out of his 
present difficulties. He then prayed with 
him and for him. The young man was 
deeply touched, and made many promises to 
lead a new life. Mr. Fletcher returned to 
his work in England, and we have no record 
of their meeting again in this world. 


Musictay.—Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co., of Berners 
Street, W., print music; send to them for an esti- 
mate. At the same time it would cost as much to 
print the number you mention as to print a hundred 


‘times as many. 
script ? 

Ovi.—We know of no Government reward for Per- 
petual Motion, but if you have discovered it, and live 
long enough, you may be sure of a reward far 
exceeding that any Government could afford. 


CurrToN CoLLeGr.—Photographs of men-of-war can be 
obtained from West & Son of Gosport, Wilkins of 
Queen Strect, Portsea, etc. For general photographs 
fa could not do much better than try Sloper of the 

trand (corner of Southampton Street). Models of 
men-of-war are sold by Bateman, the Model Dock- 
yard, Fleet Street, E.c. 


Banton.—All we can say is go to the nearest Free 
Library and make a list of the names from one of the 
district directories. We cannot give a long list of 
addresses, such as you want, in these columus. 


Noses (Oswald and Inquisitive).—What a pity it is 
you did not give your addr we might then 
have arranged a nose exchange. What one considers 
an affliction the other desires ; but that is the way of 
the world, people are never satisfied to remain as they 
are. Seriously, if there is anything painful about 
Your noses you should take them to a doctor ; and if 
there is not you should leave them alone. This 
‘answers half-a-dozen more queries on the nose. 


Why not copy the piece in manu- 


8. T. Wapswonrtn.—1. The coloured plates of “Our 
Leading Cricketers,” “Our Leading Football Players,” 
nd “Our Leading Athletes,” can only be obtained by 
purchasing either the parts or thé packet of the 
volume plates, for price of which sce the last page of 
the last number for September. You can obtain 
) them either by post from us or through a bookseller. 
2. The Summer and Christmas Numbers for 1889 are 
out of print, so is the Summer Number for 1890. 
The cases used to bind the volume are not large 
enough in the back to hold the Summer and Christ- 
mas Numbers. 


N, Oxstow.—We are glad to hear from the “trackless 
and thank you for the verses, but we like your prose 
best, 


H, A. H.—You will find the official account of the open 
scholarships at the universities in the university 
calendars, which can be seen at 

most libraries, 


Bea (T. B. Faulds, and some twenty 
others ).—Get “ How to Send a Boy 
to Sea,” by Captain Franklin Fox, 

rice Is., publishers, Warne & Co., 

5 Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
‘We cannot fill our space by answer- 
ing every boy individually, and 
that book answers all the questions 
that have been asked. 


Suspram.—Let your hook hang 
about four inches off the bottom, 
bait with gentles, paste, or red- 
worm, and be thankful for any 
fish that comes along. When you 
have got beyond that stage get 
Martin's * Float Fishing,” price 2s., 
of Messrs, Sampson Low & Co, 


Mrs. Farr.—The offices of the 
“ Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen” 
are at Blackfriars Bridge, Ec. 


W. H. Wyatr—Buy a “Model 
Yachtsman,” price 34d. including 
postage, of Mr. Grassam, High 
Street, Hull; refer to the list of 
club secretaries, and write to each 
for a copy of his club's rules. In 
that way you will obtain exactly 
the information you want, and far 
more of it than'we can give here, 
Some years ago we had an article 
‘on “ Model Yacht Clubs, and How 
to Manage Them,” but it is now 
out of print. It was in the sixth 
volume. 


AJAX. See “Everyday Life on the 
Railroad" in the “ Leisure Hour.” 
‘There is no one “fastest engine” 
in England ; but if you want to 
have particulars of the fastest 
service out of London, buy a Great 
Northern Time Table; and if you 
want to see one of the trains start. 
go to King’s Cross, If you want 
to travel fast, and feel you are 
travelling, come from Nottingham 
St Pancras by the Scotch Day 

ail. 


Sim Lupan.—You have to rise from 
the ranks to obtain a regimental 
clerkship. There are only two 
regiments of Life Guards, and the 
standard is the same for each. 
They would not take you under 
5 feet 10 inches. 

APpprentice.—We did draughts so 
thoroughly in the past that it is 
really difficult to say anything 
new about it; however, we will 
consider. 


A Fret-wonkER.—1. Go to Melhuish 
& Sons in Fetter Lane and see what they have. 
2. If you have a fountain in your garden the water 
company will increase your Yate. They can even 
make you pay extra for the water used in watering 
your plants, but this is a power they do not always 
exerci 


H. F. S—There were more bones in the body than 
there are pence in the pound ; at least, we used to 
hear that there were 246, the 6 being in the ears. 
This leaves exactly 240, made up of 8 in the head, 
14 in the face, 26 in the back, 26 in the chest, 64 in 
the arms and hands, 62 in the legs and feet, and 
8 small ones, movable, But this makes 32 short ; 
where are they? Answer, the teeth ; but the teeth 
are not bones, and therefore the pence in the pound 
theory collapses. 


Saprorp.—The stars twinkle because their light 
reaches us throngh moving currents of air of dif- 
ferent temperatures and therefore of different re- 
fractive qualities. The more the currents the more 
the twinkling, and hence, as currents of different 
temperatures and densities produce atmospheric dis- 
turbances, the greater the twinkling the more likeli- 
hood there is of bad weather. At the same time, the 
twinkling depends so much on your own state of 


health that it is as well not to be too weatherwise on 
the strength of a twinkle, 


YELLow Hasorer (Highland Laddie).—The bird does 
not sing except one monotonous chick-chick, chick- 
chick, chee—ee, 


J. Maypuca (Malta).—1. The order of the plays, 
according to the most recent opinion, is (short titles) 
“Titus,” “Henry Vi." “ Richard IL,” “ Two Gentle. 
men,” * Love's Labour,” “Comedy of Errors,” “Tam. 
ing of Shrew,” “ Midsummer Night,” “ Richard III,” 

“Merchant of Venice.” “Much 

Wives,” “ Ail's Well,” 

leasure,” “ As You Like 
It.” “Hamlet,” “Julius Cwsar,” “ Twelfth Night,” 
“ Troilus," * Timon,” “Lear,” “ Othello,” “ Antony.” 
“Coriolanus,” * Macbeth,” “ Henry VILL,” “Pericles” 
“Tempest,” “Winter's Tate,” “Cymbeline.” Henry V. 
is the "ideal man,” Imogen the “ideal woman,” ani 
the “Tempest” the “perfect play.” Twenty-one 
years elapsed between the writing of “ Titus And 
nicus" and “Cymbeline.” 2. Ph.D. = Doctor oi 
Philosophy. 8. “Oxford and Cambridge Boat Races,” 
published by Macmillan & Co. 

Missiovany.—Complete your present apprenticeship 
and then apply, with the recommendation of your 
minister, to one of the Missionary Societies. The: 
is an account of such societies published by_ the 
Religious Tract Society in the “ Missionary Year 
Book.” 


Seconpary Cou (Three in a fix).—Pleased to answer 
your question, as it shows that you have really triel 
to grasp the principle of the coil’s working. This 
depends on the fact, discovered by Faraday, that s 
current produced ina coil of insulated wire induc 
acurrent in another coil of insulated wire near it. 
This current, however, only takes place at the instan! 
that it starts or ceases in the first coil. Now, by the 
arrangement of the parts in the induction coil, yuu 
get a continual succession of currents started aod 
stopped, thousands of times per minute, by means of 
the contact-breaker, which is buzzing backwards ani 
forwards, Consequently, you get a continuons cur- 
rent in the secondary coil, which is just over the int 
but insulated from it, and this secondary wire beng 
very long, compared with the first, we get a corr- 
spondingly more powerful current, which is capa‘ie 
of giving a severe shock when the ends of the 
secondary wire are held in the hands. 


SNAkes (A. Watson).—l. We know of no book which 
‘will tell you how to keep foreign serpents, A series 
of articles on the subject, by Dr. Arthur Stradlinz. 
appeared in the * Zoologist,” in 1882-83. 2. Cross uf 
Liverpool, and Jamrack and Hamlyn of London, are 
the dealers in this country who are most likely to 
have foreign snakes for sale; bnt in Hamburg, 
Amsterdam, Antwerp, and several other continental 
cities, there is a larger import of these creatures. 
38. The auditory apparatus is either wanting or 

exent in a merely rudimentary state in snakes 
ing therefore deaf, it is impossible that they can 
be susceptible to the charms of music, nor is there 
the slightest real evidence in support of ‘this popalar 
lelusion. 


Nervousness (Westminster).—You are sure to be 
nervous for months to come. As you value your 
future welfare here and hereafter keep a pure til 
and body. Yes; do all Dr. Gordon Stables advises is 
his Health Papers, A teaspoonful, twice a day after 
meals, of Fellows’ Syrup will help you. 


Snortxess or Breatu (Thistle).—This is always 
somewhat serious symptom. Consult your ow 
doctor, You.give us no clue to go by, and the 
causes are Very numerous. 


Cat WITH OFrENsIVE BreatH (P. D. H.).—Hard 
advise, It might be from worms. Spratt’s Cure 
would then do. Or from bad teeth. These wooll 
have to be extracted, 


Int HEALTH (Invereargilite).—Sorry indeed, but yoo 
case is not one for self-treatment, and we earnestly 
advise you to consult your own doctor. 


Sturrine Fisn (C. W. R.).—Too long a subject fer 
Correspondence Columns, Get back Nos. of B. (), P” 
on “ Taxidermy,” or a book on the subject publishe! 
at 120 Strand, London. 


Cat AND Gotprixcn (A. E. Kimbell).—You give us n° 
clue for prescribing for the bird. To simply say 
bird pants is not enough. Do you give green fo 
clean sand, and fresh soft water? We doubt it. 
Don't pamper, The cat’s ear shotld be exannnet 
If sore, try a little of the Calvert Carbolic Ointmest, 
or damp twice a day with Hazeline. 


Motes (Inquirer B.).—“Meles,” not “molds” We 
cannot advise you to touch them yourself, but s 
they are small, any surgeon could disperse tiem. 


Piaxoxs (B. Pritchard).—If you. want: show bins 
you must pay pedigree price. But that new 
alarm you, Sce Shows advertised in “Live Soc 
Journal” or “ Feathered World,” and when th 
take place, write to the Secretary, enclosing sixpen? 
for Prize Catalogue, Yon can get: into com 
munication with prize winners aud breeders, » a0 
addresses you will find in the catalogue. 


Corvs (A. 0, R.).—If you are a great sufferer, ot 
shonld see a surgeon, or when older you wil be ase 
entirely, Meanwhile keep them pared, 


Prorocrariic ComMPETITIoN.—In answer to ene 
two correspondents who secured honourable mew 
in our last photographic competition in more tlar 
of the divisions, and who therefore appear to lo. 
more than one certificate, we would here mertie | 
the certificate was awarded to them in the d rv « 
tohich they secured the highest place, and wip otles 
‘sent 
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CHAPTER XVI.—A BELEAGUERED GARRISON. 


lige decision arrived at b 
to the ears of the ree: 


vm Be 
Ae Wh 


“The four-footed kick did not come off.” 
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means pleased them. They had expected 
at least that some one would propose that 
they should be met half way, and appealed 
to, for the sake of the School, to abandon 
their attitude. That would have given 
them an opportunity of figuring in an 
heroic light before Fellsgarth, and show- 
ing how, for the general good, they could 
afford even to overlook the slight which 
had been put upon them. 

But now, so far from that, they figured 
as the party who had wrecked the school 
clubs for the sake of a petty pique, and 
in their absence had been quietly deposed 
along with every one else from office and 
privilege, and left looking uncommonly 
foolish and uncommonly ridiculous. 

Yorke himself hardly realised, when he 

vade his downright motion, that he was 
valing the hardest blow possible at the 
atiny. A mutiny is all very well as long 
there is some one to mutiny against. 
+ now, even this luxury was denied 


n. 
aturally their wrath fell on the 
tir own camp, whose pre- 
reting had made it impos- 
it it as entirely one-sided 
m. 
would go, every one was 
prepared for. He had laid up for himself 
yet one more rod in pickle, and should 
punctually taste its quality. 

But the mutiny of the juniors was a 
surprise. No one imagined that their 
threats at revolt were anything more than 
the ordinary bluster in which these young 
bravos notoriously dealt. Had they 
sinned in ignorance it would 
mattered less. But they had gone to the 
meeting in deliberate defiance of their 


captain's order, and in the face of his | 
warning as to what the consequences of ; 


disobedience would be. 

The discipline of the house was at an end 
if a flagrant act of insubordination like 
this was to be allowed to pass unnoticed. 
Besides, if allowed to spread, other fellows 
would go over to the enemy, and the 
“moral " effect of the strike would be at 
an end. 

A peremptory summons was therefore 
despatched to Perey and ‘his friends to 


appear before the prefects of their house | 


that same evening. 

“That all?” inquired Percy of the 
middle boy who brought the message. 
“We hear you. You needn't stop.” 

“Tl tell him you'll come ?” said the 
messenger. 

“T don't mind what you tell him. Cut 
out of our room, that’s all. We aren’t 
particular, me and my chaps; but we 
draw the line at louts.” 

“ He says if you don't come 

“What's to prevent him saying any- 
thing he likes? Look here, young 
Gamble ” (Gamble was at least two years 
the senior of any boy present), “if you 
don’t cut your sticks, they'll be cut for 
you. So there.” E 
Gamble gave a general invitation to 
the party to come and try to tamper with 
his sticks; and departed with a final 
caution as to the desirability of obeying 
their captain. 

“Lick,” said Perey, when he had gone, 
“how much grub have we got in the 
room ?"” 

“What are you talking about? You 
aren’t hungry surely, after that go-in at 
the shop.” 


have | 


| Sunday, and next day exeat doesn’t end | 


{ ford and Cash had gone round on a general 


“ Have we got enough for two days?” 

The party opened their eyes, and began 
to suspect the drift of the inquiry. 

“No ; but Maynard owes us a loaf, and 
Spanker some butter, and those kids in 
Reynolds's study half a tongue.” 

“All right; go out and get it all in, 
sharp. Scrape up all you can.” 

“What, are we going to have a 
blockade ? ” 

“Rather. You don't suppose we're 
going to cave in to that lout Clapperton, 
do you?” 

“But we shan’t want enough for two 
days, shall we?" 

“Shan't we, that’s all? 
exeat day, and no school. 


To-morrow’s 
Next day’s | 


till twelve. 
three days.” 

“ Whew | we shall want a lot of grub,” 
said Cash. 

“You young pig; that’s all you think 
about. You'll have to go on jolly short 
rations, I can promise you. Do you 
know what we're going to do?” 

No one had an idea what they were 
going to do. 

“Do you know those four Classic kids,” 
said Percy, “my young brother and his 
lot? They've not been quite such cads 
lately as they used to be, have they?” 

“They've been a bit more civil,” said 
Cottle. “I suppose that’s because of the 
shop.” 

“What about them ? ” asked Ramshaw. 

“Why, I fancy if we asked them, they 
might come over and back us up. Of 
course they’d have to bring their own 
grub; and we'd kick them out if they 
weren't civil. What do you say?” 

“ Rather a lark,” said Lickford. i 
“All serene. I'll go and see about it. 
Keep it dark, whatever you do, and mind | 
you scrape up all the grub that's owing us. | 
‘There's no time to lose, I say ; Clapperton | 
expects us in half an hour. Wire in!” | 
By the end of half an hour the larder 

had been fairly well replenished. Lick- 


We may have to stick out 


raid; recovering by force, where persuasion 
failed, their outstanding loans, and in other 
eases borrowing additional supplies in 
the same genial manner. Among other 
booty, they secured a tin of pressed beef 
from Spanker, who had to be clouted on | 
the head before he would “lend it,’ and 
some sardines from another boy, who was 
thankful to find any one to take them off | 
his hands at any price. 

Cottle and Ramshaw, acting on sealed 
orders from their leader, had been round | 
borrowing a screw-driver and screws, @ 
few yards of rope, and other material of 
war, among which was a squirt belonging 
to Reynolds, who had been pleased to 
“swap” it for a couple of Greek stamps 
which Cottle had to dispose of. 

Many were the fears lest not only 
should Percy fail to secure the services of 
the Classic juniors, but should himself be 
too late to take part in the siege. How- 
ever, much to their relief, this was not 
so ; as presently he came over arm-in-arm 
with Wally (who carried a parcel under 
his arm), followed at a respectful distance 
by D'Arcy, Ashby, and Fisher 1, the 
bulkiness of whose pockets gave promise 
of a further addition to the sinews of war. 

By general consent the visitors slipped 
in, not in a body, but casually one by one, 
and so escape special observation. As 


! last emergency. 


soon as they were all assembled, Percy 
gave the order to screw up, and pile on 
the barricades. 

Wally, who was disposed to be patronis. 
ing, snuffed up comewhat at his brother's 
calm assumption of the command. 

“Why didn't you say you wanted 
screws ?"’ said he ; ‘‘ we've got one or two 
long ones. That's not the way to stick it 
in, young Lickford; make the hole more 
sideways. Here, I'll do it for you.” 

“T tell you what,” said D'Arcy, “ you 
chaps had better begin to move up the 
bed against the door, in case they come 
before we're fast in. Fire away. Stick 
it close up, and young Lickford can stand 
on it to put in the screw.” 

“Come on, Cash; stick these parccls 
out of the way,” said Ashby, handing 
out the provender; “they'll be better in 
the cupboard. Mind how you put them 
in.” 

“You've got a knife, Cottle,” raid 
Fisher m. ‘Cut these bits of wood ino 
wedges to go under the door. They'll 
make it pretty secure.” 

In this manner the Classic auxiliarics 
coolly took charge of the arrangements 
before ever their hosts had time to realixe 
that they had been relegated to a back seat. 

However, just now there was no time 


| for arguing questions of precedence and 


authority. The enemy might be upon 
them at any moment, and they had a lot to 
do before their outworks could be said to 
be in a proper state of defence. 

The screws in the door were drivcn 
hard home into the wainscot ; the wedges 
underneath were tightly fixed. The bed, 
with bedding complete, was drawn against 
the entry. A second line of defence was 
thrown up of chairs, chest of drawer 
book-case, and washstand. Beyond th 
were stacked against the wall cricket ba‘e, 
stumps, boxing-gloves, and other dan- 
gerous-looking implements, for use in a 
At Percy's suggesticn. 
and under Wally’s direction, an additional 
loophole was bored in the panel of the 
door (in flagrant forgetfulness of the rights 
of school property), through which, as weil 
as through the ventilating holes above, 
the enemy might be reconnoitred cud 
operated on. 

These preliminaries being complete. 
and Fisher 11 having been perched on tlie 
table (which was on the bed), with his 
eye to the loophole, the company, to pass 
the time, resolved itself into a committee 
on the school shop, and waited anxiously 
for the attack. 

Perey was specially anxious, fer be 
had enlisted his four recruits on the 
distinct understanding there would be a 
row, and all the blaine would fall on his 
head if by any ill-luck the evening pas« d 
off quietly. 

_Already the Classic juniors were beri 
ning to get impatient, and hinting ths 
they saw no fun in the proceeding so fa. 
when Fisher 11 scrambled down from Lis 
perch and cried : 

“Sh !—here comes somebody.” 

“About time,” said Wally, taking pes- 
session of the squirt. 

As he spoke. the footsteps halted a: 
door, and the handle turned. 

“ Lie low, you chaps,” whispered Perc: . 
“Don't let them know you're here ie: 
begin with. Hullo! who's that ?” 

“Let me in!" cried Gamble, outside. 

“Can't; we're busy,” replied Licki:2 
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“We've got a committee meeting, and 
you'd better cut,” cried Percy. 

“ Do you hear?" replied the ambas- 
sador ; “ let me in.” 

“ There's plenty of room in your own 
study, ain't there? Why don’t you go 
there? We don’t want you here.” 

“ Cut your sticks, and learn your rotten 
Modern lessons,” shouted Wally, who 
began to be tired of being a listener. 

Luckily, Cottle knocked over one of 
the chairs at this juncture, which served 
to conceal the voice of the speaker from 
the ears outside. 

“ All right,” said Gamble ; “ you'll catch 
it. Clapperton sent me to tell you if you 
don’t come to his room directly, he’ll 
come and fetch you himself. There!” 

“Good evening,” cried Ramshaw. 
“Our love to them all at home.” 

D'Arcy, meanwhile, had mounted the 
bed, and by means of a peashooter mate- 
rially assisted in the departure of the dis- 
comfited envoy. 

“« Now we're getting lively,” said Wally, 
proceeding to load his squirt out of the 
jug. “ Better light the candle, one of you, 
and have some light on the subject.” 

A terrible discovery ensued. Neither 
candle nor matches could be found! In 
a quarter of an hour daylight would 
depart, and after that—well, the prospect 
was not brilliant, at any rate. However, 
there was no time to do anything but 
recriminate, which the company indus- 
triously did until the sentinel again gave 
the signal to stand by. 

**Look here,” said Percy, “ we'd better 
keep him jawing as long as he’!! stand it, 
and net let fly till he begins to get violent 
_-eh?” 

« All serene,” said Wally; “that won't 
be long.” 

**No; and he'll bring the whole kit of 
prefects with him. What a high old time 
there'll be!’ chuckled D’Arcy. 

“There's one lucky thing,” said Cash. 
“ Forder and his dame have gone out for 
the evening; so we shan’t hurt their 
feelings.”’ 

** Look out—it's Clapperton,” whispered 
the sentinel. 

Clapperton tried the door, and on find- 
ing it fast, gave it a kick. 

* Hello! who’s there?” 

“Open the door ; let me in!” 

“Who is it? that young cad Gamble 
again?” cried Percy, with a wink at the 
company generally. a 

“No. Do youhear? Let me in!” 

“Say what your name is. How do we 
know youaren’t o Classic cad? Oh! ow!" 

This last interjection was in answer to 
a fraternal kick from behind. 

“You know who I am,” replied Clap- 
perton. ‘Let me in!” 

“Very sorry, Corder, we can't let you 
in. Clapperton says we're to cut you, 
because you played a jolly sight too well 
last week.” 

“It's not Corder, it’s me—Clapperton.” 

“Go on! no larks whoever you are. 
Clapperton’s got something better to do 
than go to tea parties in fags’ rooms. Go 
and tell that to the Clas—— Oh, ow! I 
iean, try it on next door!" 

“TI tell you what,” said Clapperton, 
whose temper, none of the best, was 
rapidly evaporating, “if you young cads 
don't open the doer instantly, I'll break 
it open.”’ 

“If you do, we'll tell Clapperton. He'll 


He won't let you spoil 


welt you for it. 
Good 


our new paint, not if he knows it. 
old Clappy!” 

A thundering kick was the only reply, 
which shvok the plaster of the walls, and 
nearly sent Fisher 1 headlong,with terror 
off his perch. 

This was getting serious. But in 
Percy's judgment the time was not even 
yet ripe for extreme measures. The as- 
sailant might be given a little rope yet. 

He took it, and worked himself into a 
childish passion against the refractory 
door, encouraged by the friendly gibes of 


the besieged. “Goit!" “Twotooneon 
his boots!" “Keep your temper!” 
“Come in!” “Stick to it!” “One 


more and you'll do it!” and so on. 

It was hardly likely that the spectacle 
of the captain of the house in a towering 
rage, trying to kick his way into a fag’s 
room, would long be allowed to continue 
unheeded by the rest of the inhabitants of 
Forder's, and in a very short time new 
voices without apprised the beleaguered 
garrison that the enemy was sitting down 
in force. 

Brinkman's voice could be heard de- 
manding admission, and presently Dan- 
gle’s; while a posse of mercenary middle 
boys relieved Clapperton of the kicking. 
The stout old door held out bravely and 
defied all their efforts. 

Presently a pause was made, and 
Dangle's voice outside was heard demand- 
ing a parley. 

“Young Wheatfield,” he said, “ it will 
be wiser for you to open the door at once. 
If you don’t it will be broken open, and 
you needn't expect to get off easy then. 
Take my advice, and don't be a fool.” 

“Thanks awfully,” said Percy. “I 
and my chaps are just going to sit down 
to tea. Wish you could join us, whoever 
you are. 
have tea in our study as you have in 
yours. That’s right! Kick away! Never 
mind the varnish! Somebody tapping at 
the study door!" 

“ It’s no good wasting time over young 
asses like them,’ Brinkman was heard to 
Bay. : 


perton. ‘They shall have such a hiding, 


' all of them, as they won't forget in a 


hurry.” 

“It’s fanny how when we seniors strike 
against the schoo! it’s so noble, and when 
these juniors strike against us it’s so 
inexcusable,” said Fullerton. ‘“ Strikes 
always did puzzle me.” 

“Tf, instead of talking rubbish, you'd go 
and fetch Robert with a crowbar to smash 
open the door,” said Clapperton, “ you'd 
be more use.” 

It was getting quite dark in the room 
by this time, but Wally could be heard 
refilling his squirt at the jug. 

“T inean to start now,” said he. 

Percy came beside him. 

“ All serene!” said he; * but why use 
water when there's ink ?” 

“My eye! I never thonght of that. 
Rather! I say, old man, while I remember 
it, I'l write home this week. Don't you 
fag, good old Percy.” 

“Oh no, it’s my turn.” 

“Oh, let me. Is that the ink-pot ? 
Hold it tight while I get a good go at 
it.” 

“Suppose we tickle them up with the 
peashooter first,’ suggested Lickford. 


We've got as much right to | 


“T don’t mean to go now,” said Clap- , 


| with his peashooter. 


“ Mind how you go over the chairs, Cash,” 
added he, as that hero-in the dark got 
entangled in the second line of fortifi- 
cations. 

“ Allserene—wire away! Young Ashby, 
you’d better -mix up some soap and coake 
dust in the water for use when the ink’s 
done.” 

By this time the attack without had 
redoubled, and Cash, mounting up to the 
loophole, began to operate on the besiegers 
He had to guess 
where to shoot, for though the gas was 
alight in the passage, he was unable for 
anatomical reasons. to look and shoot 
through the same hole at the same time. 
However, he had the satisfaction of feeling 
sure his fire was taking effect, by the 
aggravated exclamations of the besiegers, 
who vowed terrific vengeance for this 
fresh insult. In due time the marksman 
fell short of aminunition and was carefully 
helped down from his post in the dark, 
while Wally and Percy, gingerly carrying 
the squirt, ascended in his place. 

“ Hand up the basin,” said Wally, “ and 
get another lot of water ready.” 

“T say,” said lisher 11, who was always 
being seized by heroic impulses, “if you 
could let me down out of the window by 
the rope, I'd be able to get a candle.” 

“Good old ‘ How now!’; awfully good 
notion,” said Wally. ‘ You chaps see to 
that, while my young brother and I work. 
the squirt. Don't tell anybody what's up, 
young Fisher, and get back as soon as 
ever you can.” 

So, while the squirt was carefully being 
levelled in the face of the enemy, Fisher 
i, with the end of the rope round his 
waist, was swinging precariously in mid- 
air out of the window, heartily repenting, 
until his feet touched ter we: 
rash and desperate undert 

Before he was safe, tl 
had been delivered throug 
The kickers had receded 
<a pace or two in order to ,ey up sspevus 
for a combined onslaught, and Clapperton 
with a poker in his hand was advancing 
toannihilate thelock, when Percy, who waa 
reconnoitring from the vehtilating holes, 
gave the signal to have at them. 

Whereupon Wally let fly with all his. 
might, and converted half of the enemy, 
their captain included, into Ethiopians. 

The effect was instantaneous. The 
four-footed kick did not come off. Clap-. 
perton’s poker fell with a clatter on the- 
floor, and a how! went up which electrified 
both besiegers and besieged. 

“ Look alive now!” said Wally. “ Let. 
’em have the water! Keep it up!” 

For five minutes an almost unin- 
terrupted flow of coloured water poured 
through the loophole and kept the enemy 
at bay. But even a jugful will not last 
for ever, and presently the squirt gave a 
dismal groan on the bottom of the basin. 

Almost at the same moment an ominous 
crack proclaimed that the good old door 
was giving way by degrees under the 
now renewed attack of the besiegers. 

“ They'll have it, after all,” said Percy. 

“Tell you what! Suppose we slip out 
by the window and you chaps come and 
have supper in our room. Rather a lark, 
eh? It's getting a bit slow here. Nice 
sell for them too. Besides, they can't get 
at you over on our side.” 

This hospitable invitation fitted in with 
the humour of the company gencrally, 
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particularly as every moment the door 
gave a more doubtful sound than before. 

In three minutes the whole party was 
on the grass below, where Fisher m1, 
returning breathless, with a candle and 
matches, encountered them. 

“Come on, you chaps,” said Wally. 
“T'd give sixpence to see how they look 
when they find we’ve gone—ha! ha!” 

They salved their honour with a keen 
sense of the humour of the situation, and 
followed their host across the Green in 
the dark, not at all sorry to have a harbour 
of refuge in sight, though very loth to 
admit that this rearward movement was 
a retreat. 

At the door of Wakefield’s, to their con- 
steenation, they met Ranger. 


MAURICE KERDIC; 


Author of “A Marvellous Conquest,” “ Raymond Frezols,” ete. 


BR lifting a curtain, one passed from the 
cave where Maurice and his sister 
had been received by the old Guebre, 
into a second cave, which served as the 
working room. 

At first sight the large apartment gave 
an impression of a sort of chaos; but an 
attentive glance soon showed that there 
was method in the disorder, and that 
under apparent confusion the chain of 
human wisdom lay unrolled. 

There was no luxury, except perhaps in 
.the carpets, in which the Orient displayed 
that magnificent fancy, that admirable 
harmony of colour and sense of ornarent, 
which are the distinctive privileges of 
races we call barbarous. At wide intervals 
rose on a pedestal an antique torso, a 
head with a mysterious expression, and a 
few vases of simple pottery, severe and 
pure in design. 

The old Guebre and his granddaughter 
worked at a long stone table laden with 
strange objects; amulets with cabalistic 
signs, symbolical rings, manuscripts on 
yellow paper charged With inscriptions 

~in cuneiform characters. In the granite 
walls a few shelves had been cut, on which 
were crowded retorts, alembics, crucibles, 
compasses, squares, and all the arsenal of 
science, mathematical and even magical, 
used by the two Guebres in their studies. 
Then there was a human skull, with a 
serocodile, a monkey, a stuffed boa, instru- 

_ments of death, daggers, poniards, arrows, 
scimitars. Each country seemed to 
“have sent some fragment of its science, 
some sample of its art. 

Under this mass of things, without 
shape and apparently without value, there 
was gradually discoverable a system, a 
master thought. These fragments of 
pottery, these broken ends of all kinds, 
these weapons, these bones, represented the 
long chain of human life, one end of which 
touched the origin of the world, and the 
other held on the hand of the magus. 

Goucha Nichin had put down his book, 
and with pensive brow and abstracted 
look was deep in a reverie. In all this 


1 +, in the half light of the lamp, he ; 


“What on earth are all you youngsters 
up to at this hour?” 

“It's all right,” said Wally. “ The shop 
committee, you know. We're going to 
talk things over in my room. Come on, 
you Modern kids. We'll make an excep- 
tion for you this once, and let you into. 
Wakefield's ; won't we, Ranger? But it 
mustn't occur again.” 

Yet another peril awaited them before 
they were safe in port. This time it was 
Mr. Stratton on the stairs. 

“Ah, here you are—all of you,” said 
he. “I came to look for you. I want to 
hear how the shop is doing.” 

“Very well, thank you, sir. I say, 


Mr. Stratton,” said Wally, with a presence 


his friends, “‘ would you mind coming t: 
acommittee meeting in my and my chaps 
room? We can show you the things we 
want ordered next week, if you don’ 
mind.” 

“Certainly; I'll come. I’m delighte 
to find you're sticking so well to th 
business.” 

And so it happened that when at ls 
Percy’s door succumbed, and the besieger 
rushed in, vowing vengeance an 
slaughter, to find the room empty, th 
nine innocents were sitting prettily rount 
the table in Wally’s room with Mr 
Stratton in the chair, deciding ths 
until November was out it would b 
premature to order oranges for the Fells 


of mind which moved the admiration of | garth shop. 


(To be continued.) 


OR, THE MYSTERY 
By A, Lavrte, 


CHAPTER VIII.—-THE FAMILY TRADITION. 


seemed to see rise in front of him a mul- 
titude of faces, in masses, in myriads, in 
generations. An idol with long eyes of 
agate called up populous India with its 
thousand religions. Enigmatic Egypt 
lifted on the sand her head of the Sphinx. 
The Pharaohs employed whole nations 
to build them a tomb. Moses, leading a 
‘believing people, cleft the waters and 
spoke face to face with the Divinity. 

‘ool and graceful, a marble statuette sum- 
moned the charming myths, the noble 
genius of Greece; and close by a Chinese 
ape, grotesyue in visage and tortured in 
its limbs, gave cause for meditation on 
the fecundity of ugliness in that mys- 
terious branch of art. A bust of a noble 
patrician lady recalled Imperial Rome, 
the triumphs, and the consuls preceded 
by the lictors. A head of a virgin martyr, 
the persecutions and the catacombs. Then 
the invasions passed by. In old damas- 
cened armour, a panoply soon useless, the 
horsemen formed up for review. With 
what gems of Cellini did he see the long 
night of the middle ages disappear, and 
the Renascence hold out her hand to the 
modern world ! 

Leila, bending over a parchment manu- 
script, was busy transcribing some learned 
fragment. She did not notice that for a 
moment the old man had rested his eyes 
on her. 

“Leila!” he said at last, in a solemn 
tone. 

The girl raised her head. 

“ Father?” 

“ Put down your writing, my daughter. 
I have something to say to you.” 

Leila went and sat down at the feet of 
her grandfather, and with a look of affec- 
tion and respect, waited for him to speak. 

“Leila,” said Goucha Nichin, “you 
have been seized with an affection for 
these strangers, these Faranghis ? ” 

“Oh!” said Leila, her eyes sparkling, 
her cheek blushing, “I love Catherine 
with all my heart! And do you know, she 
also loves me! She deigns to call me 
her friend.” 


“What is his talk?” said the old 
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Guebre with hauteur. “ Learn, my child 
that it is thou who honourest the strange: 
in giving her thy friendship.” 

“Oh, father! you are venerable fe 
your learning, your great age, and you 
virtues. But how can I dare to be a: 
proud as that? Hemember the disdai 
with which the women of Iran treat us 
I thought the young Faranghi was nobl: 
and generous to treat me as an equal. Ye: 
must admit, grandfather, that the- 
strangers are kind and courteous, and d: 
not say I honour Catherine Kerdic ix 
loving her. I do not understand you 
words, and they trouble me.” 

“ My child,” said the Guebre, in a mcr 
solemn voice than usual, “the time hz 
come for me to entrust thee with grav: 
family secrets. Thou hast reached th: 
age of discretion, and I have sought : 
strengthen by solid instruction th. 
reason which Nature gives thy sex with =: 
sparing a hand. As to this feebleness v 
heart inherent in feminine nature, if th 
sharest in it, it is not thy fault, and i 
would be unjust to reproach thee { 
it.” 

“Father,” said Leila, “have I n 
always striven with all my strength total: 
the place of the son for whom you s. 
mourned ?” 

“Striven!"’ said the old man, wiz: 
difficulty keeping calm. “What hs- 
thou striven? Thou couldst not repla-: 
him, and thou hast not done so. Is th: 
weak head of a girl able to contai: 
the lofty designs, the abstract calculatio: 
the occult science, and the cruslu:. 
weight of the sacred burden which « 
man’s head can hardly contain? Ne 
thou art made to watch at the fireside u-. 
cradle thy children on thy knees. Dor 
aspire, feeble creatures, to a destiny \- 
elevated for you!” 

“ My only ambition is to please x . 
and I am always bound to obey yvi. | 
said Leila, with humility. 

“T have not to complain of thee,” «i 
the old man, relenting somewhat. “Fo: + 
girl, thou art neither stupid, nor ignors ~ 
nor vain. It is not thee I acctse 
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but the cruel fate. Why, after permitting 
our race to be perpetuated from male to 
male for centuries, why has the Master 
of life permitted it to perish miserably on 
the head of a young girl! Mithra, thy 
decrees are in truth mysterious, insoluble.” 

The old Guebre, with an air of exhaus- 
tion, bowed his white head and sank into 
a deep meditation. The girl respected his 
grief and sat silent. 

“Let us submit to the inevitable,” he 
said at last, “and do our duty to the end.” 

“ Leila,” he continued, “ it is time thou 

shouldst know the responsibilities -that 
rest on thy feeble shoulders. Learn that 
thou art the last of the most illustrious 
race that éver lived under the Sun. I have 
said it well: under the Sun; our noble 
Father, our god, source of all wealth, all 
welfare, life itself! Chosen among 
thousands for the most noble priesthood, 
our family has for centuries been trusted 
to bear to the feet of the divine Mithra the 
adorations of the faithful, and at the 
same time has been the depository of the 
sciences reserved to the elect. Astrono- 
mers, philosophers, magicians, profound 
politicians, historians, men of letters, the 
magi have been in possession of universal 
knowledge from the origin of things, and 
they have lived accumulating the treasure 
and piously transmitting it to their 
descendants. For long the followers of 
Zoroaster lived honoured, powerful, thrice 
sanctified. Then came the evil days of 
decadence and persecution. Ruin followed. 
And now, my child, thou seest what is the 
fate of the last representatives of a noble 
family. Hated, scorned by all, struck with 
unjust ostracism, thrust into caverns, we 
appear conquered, and our enemies believe 
they have reduced to powerlessness these 
formerly superb magi. ‘They do not 
know, the ignoramuses, that we hold 
in a firm hand our two treasures; the 
one that of science, transmitted unchange- 
ably from father to son; the other that of 
riches, perishable, but necessary to those 
who make and unmake empires.” 

“* What is that, father ?’’ said Leila, with 
surprise. ‘You who live almost in 
poverty, which would deprive you of the 
necessaries of life if I did not watch over 
you—you are rich?” 

«That is what I am about to explain 
to thee. I am the sole depository of an 
immense treasure, but I cannot do with 
it as I would. At the time when that 
scourge of destiny, Alexander, son of 
Jupiter, swept through the world and 
conquered all armies, Ecbatana, the queen 
of Asia, was the boast of the universe for 
its riches, its lights, its arts, its luxury. 
Among all the monuments that witnessed 
to its splendours, the Temple of the Sun 
shone in the first rank, and we—my an- 
cestors and thine—were its priests. The 
conqueror presented himself and insult- 
ingly claimed the tribute. Fire and 
massacre attended his footsteps; it was 
necessary to submit. With humbled 
brow and eyes bathed with tears they 
held out to the haughty victor the keys 
of the subterranean chamber in which 
the treasure of the Temple of Mithra was 
hidden. Precious stones, jewels beyond 
value, rich vestments of purple and silk, 
precious vases, unguents, perfumes, rare 
spices, gold and silver coined and in in- 
gots, all were given over to a soldiery 
drunk with wine and conquest. The 
handsome Hephestion, his master’s idol, 


received the lion’s share, to throw it in his 
turn among his favourites. Soon after- 
wards Ecbatana saw his funeral, which 
was worthy to have been that of a demi- 
god. The priests of the Sun veiled their 
faces, and the stranger planted himself in 
our country.” 

“Sad! sad!” sighed Leila. 

“They did not take all!” said the old 
Guebre in a tone of restrained triumph. 
“Tt was not for nothing that the magi had 
for years cherished wisdom and prudence. 
In reality that which the conquerors took 
was nothing—nothing to what was con- 
cealed from their insatiable avarice.” 

“ Praise to Mithra! But how did they 


and below it in a subterranean palace 
built by workmen bound on oath, the in- 
calculable riches of our order.” 

“ Admirable foresight !”’ said Leila. 

“Yes; but one which, as often happens 
in human affairs, an excess of precaution 
might nullify. The secret transmitted 
from gerieration to generation remained 
intact for centuries. Of all the descend- 
ants of the magi, only the chief, the high 
priest, the direct male representative of 
the first mobed of Mithra, was the pos- 
sessor of the secret. When the heir, 
carefully instructed in all the sciences, 
had arrived at his majority, and- was 
judged worthy of initiation, he received 


hide such treasures from the eager eye of 
the victors? You have taught me, father, 
that paper, letters of exchange, easy 
means of transporting valuables, did not 
exist in those distant times.” 

“Below the subterranean vaults open 
to the invader, there existed—there still 
exists—a palace, vaster, better built, richer 
than eve. was the famous Temple of 
Mithra. These crypts contained the trea- 
sure offered for centuries by the generous 
faithful. The magi, with their profound 
knowledge of the past which taught them 
the future, had long foreseen the tempta- 
tion which this gathering of riches would 
offer to human cupidity, and as clever as 
they were wise, they had thought out the 
best means for deceiving that cupidity ; 


a sham treasure, rich enough to deceive, + 


“Thy decrees are in truth mysterious.” 


the priesthood, and at the same time the 
secret was partially communicated to him. 
At the moment of death the fatherrevealed 
tohis son the very place where the treasure 
was hidden, and gave him the means of 


obtaining it. For long years the tradition” 


was kept with no suspicion of it known 
to outsiders. Dynasties passed. The 
ancient heritage, the immense empire of 
Cyrus, divided, torn to shreds, passed 
from hand to hand. To the Seleucids 
succeeded the Parthians, the Arabs, the 
Mongols, the Turks. Asia Minor, the 
chosen land, the cradle of the human race, 
in which Eden was placed, in which man 
for the first time bowed before the eye of 
the world, the divine Mithra, this land, 
which had seen flourish Troy and Tyre, 


Homer and Thales, all the elegance and 
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all the strength of the ancient world, 
ravaged, sacked by barbarian hordes, 
became covered with ruins, and finally 
‘the prey of the Turk. Here, where the 
primitive name remained, in Farsistan 
itself, cities formerly flourishing fell one 
by one, and where the joyful sounds of 
human life had been heard there was 
nothing but the mournful cries of the owl 
and the jackal. By water, wind, and 
fire, the walls were destroyed, the roofs 
fell in, the sand came to fill every 
opening, gathered in heaps, and covered 
with one wide veil that which was 
but a proud monument. Such was the 
fate of our royal Ecbatana. A few tumuli 
are all that is left to mark the site of what 
was once the queen of cities.” 

“One can hardly believe such changes 
possible,” murmured Leila. 

“Islamism replaced in Iran the wor- 
ship of the Sun. Deprived of his rank, 
his honours, and his goods, the Guebre 
stood apart, watching the fate of empires; 

~ strong in his faith, confident in his high 
destiny, he awaited the moment when it 
would please Mithra to restora to his 
faithful their ancient splendour. Can it 
be believed, that after so many centuries 
of possession, our secret one day escaped 
from our hands?” 

“ Mithra protect us! 
say?" 

“At the beginning of the reign of Feti 
Ali Shah, now a good many years ago, 
when I was on a journey, an urgent 
message called me to my father’s death- 
bed. Before yielding up his spirit, the 
old man desired, according to the universal 
custom of the family, to entrust me with 
the clue, the precise indication, which 
would permit me to enter the mysterious 

lace of which I was to become the 
eeper. From the depths of Chaldea, 
where [ had gone at my parents’ command 
to seek » wife, I returned in all haste. It 


What is it you 


was too late! My father had yielded up 
his spirit, taking with him to the kingdom 
of the dead the secret so long kept among 
the living!” 

“ And nothing could yield it to you?” 

“ All my life I have songht it, but in vain. 
On the track of this disaster came others. 
‘ Misfortunes,’ says the popular wisdom, 
‘never come alone.’ One by one I saw 
my sons die in their youth. The last, your 
father, came to man’s estate; but he died, 
as thou knowest, before thou, his only 
child, hadst opened thine eyes tothe light of 
the divine Mithra. With what anguish thy 
coming into the world was attended! What 
bitter disappointment we had prepared 
for ourselves! What lamentations were 
those of thy mother! Soon she was borne 
away to the land of shades at grief for 
having brought forth only a daughter!" 

“ Father, forgive me!” 

“ Blessed be the will of Mithra! We 
must bow before his secrets without under- 
standing them, and march on resolutely 
even with a broken heart. The direct line 
is at an end ; we must graft the frail branch 
that remains on another branch of the 
family tree: Soon I will marry thee to 
one of thy cousins; at my death thou 
wilt receive from my mouth the last of 
what I know, and in thy turn thou wilt 
transmit to thy eldest son the secret 
which has been confided to thee.” 

“But this secret, father, has it not 
become useless, now that the guiding clue 
has escaped you?” 

“T have never renounced the hope of 
recovering it,’ said the old Guebre, with 
ferocious energy. “I know sufficiently well 
the site of the great subterranean temple ; 
the only difficulty, the impossibility up to 
now, has been to discover the entrance ; 
and that is exactly the supreme revelation 
our ancestors reserved for the hour of 
death. Now (and this, my daughiter, is the 
| object of my talk with thee), the arrival of 


the Faranghis, the knowledge of the 
young man, his resources, his pene- 
tration, his indomitable energy, have 
awakened a new hope within me. All 
these forces I have resolved to make use 
of in order to reach the subterranean 
treasure !"" 

“ What, father! said Leila, in aston- 
ishment. “ You would entrust the secret 
to him?” 

“Mithra preserve me! what art thon 
dreaming of, child? He is the arm, I 
am the head! He shall make the road; 
I will enter the sanctuary!" 

“ But,” said Leila, hesitatingly, “‘ would 
not that be to deceive him?” 

“Not at all. Has the young stranger 
any right to learn our secrets? I will 
say more, is it not audacious of these 
Faranghis, and worthy of punishment, 
that they should seek to lay hands on the 
ruins of our sacred city? But I leave 
them to him. His be the seven walls. 

jainted in the colours of the prism, sym- 
bol of the fountain of all light! Let him 
bear away stone by stone the palace 
which sheltered Dejoces, Astyages, 
Cyaxares, Cambyses, Mandanes, Cyrus; 
the hall of the feast in which the grand- 
father heard the lesson of temperance 
from the lips of the sublime child! For 
myself I reserve the entrance to the sub- 
terranean palace. At thy death thou 
wilt indicate the entrance to thy son; 
thy husband must never know it. Thou 
seest now, my daughter, what high des- 
tinies are ours, what responsibilities are 
thine, and that I was right in telling you 
| that the distance between thee and the 
Faranghis is impassable. Circumstances 
compel us to make the young stranger 
our instrument—our equal never!” 

“Father,” said Leila, after a short 
| silence, “I find my destiny burdensome, 
; and your words bitter.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE CIVIL SERVICE AS A PROFESSION.* 


'N these days of competitive examinations, 
and days in which competition is keenly 
felt in almost every department of life, it 
behoves all who are about to enter the world 


with a view to earning their livelihood to | 


carefully consider what profession they shall 
choose. The tendency of the times is to 
overcrowd almost all the avenues which may 
ultimately lead to success, to overcrowd them 
to such an extent that the success of the 
few is only obtained after long years of hard 
and anxious labour, while the careers of the 
great majority are dragged out in 9 weary 
round of harrowing attempts to attain the 
apparently unattainable. Besides all which, 
the changes in our fast moving days are so 


great, that years of unceasing toil may end | 


in defeat or in total loss of position, and 
that through no fault of our own, but merely 
as the result of disproportion between de- 
mand and supply. 

It will thus be seen that in choosing a 
profession the points which we must con- 
sider are, how far we can secure a position 


in one which bears favourable comparison | 


with others in respect of its relation to the 
demand upon its workers and the chances of 


is is bit one of several articles, by different 

that have been prepared for our columus The 
+r grades, with tue Irdian Civil Service, have 
1y received special attention. 


By a Crvin SERVANT. 


success and permanency which it holds out 
to them. 

Now, looked at from these points of view, 
the Civil Service of our country has two dis- 
tinct advantages, inasmuch as it can never 
| be overcrowded in the ordinary sense of the 
word, whilst it holds forth the inducement 
of permanency of position to all who enter. 
In the great departments of State the staff 
employed is always carefully regulated to the 
amount of work to be performed, and is cer- 
tainly never in excess; whilst permanence 
of tenure is assured to all during good 
behaviour. Here then are two good features 
in the service. But it becomes us to see 
what other inducements to aspire to its posts 
are advanced. : 

Ere, however, we pass on to these, let us 
first take note of the means of entry. Such 
means are strictly limited now to examina- 
tion, under the auspices of the Civil Service 
Commission, and limited, moreover, to com- 
petitive examination. The subjects vary for 
the different classes, since the departments 
of labour are numerous. Some indeed ar2 
such that nothing short of a college educa- 
tion would justify a man in seeking to pass 
| the standard laid down, but others fall 
within the compass of any who care to com- 
pete. Among the posts open to the bulk of 
the middle class are the Telegraph, Excise, 


and Customs Departments; but the grade 
which now makes the largest demand upon 
the Civil Service Commission is the Second 
Division, formerly designated the ‘“ Lower 
Division,” of the Service. This division }:as 
quite recently been spoken of by one of He: 
Majesty’s Ministers as “the great Second 
Division,” whilst another authority has 
dubbed if the “backbone” of the service. 
It now numbers in its ranks about 3.000 
clerks, and since it is by far the most com- 
monly sought for position now available to 
the great bulk of young men, we will here 
treat of it specially, and follow an imaginary 
aspirant to its ranks through his career frown 
first to last. 

The subjects which will engage his atten- 
tion at the examination are such ¢ as any 
fairly educated youth might be expected to 
tackle in a manner which would qualify him. 
with a little application, in any or all of 
them. But to reach a qualifying standard i: 
one thing; to reach the pitch of excellence 


+ The subjects of examination are Handwritinz 
Orthography, Arithmetic, Copying Mauuscrips (to 
accuracy), English Composition, Geography, Inde 
or Docketiug, Digesting Returns into Summa 
English History, and Book-keeping. Regulatiov: -+ 
specting the exainivations can be obtained upon a 
cation personally at the office of the Civil 
Commission, Cannon Row, Westminster, or by 
| addressed to the Secretary. : 
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r>quisite to successfully compcte is another, 
and a totally distinct matter. The competi- 
tion in the examinations has now become so 
great that excellence in each of the several 
subjects is absolutely requisite, and un- 
doubtedly but few candidates present them. 
selves before the Commission who have not 
had some special tutoring preparatory to the 
struggle. “Cramming” has notoriously 
become an element in the matter, and in 
London especially schools have sprung into 
existence having for their sole object 
the preparation of candidates for Civil 
Service clerkships. Let it, however, comfort 
would-be aspirants to know that steady 
application on their part, with the practice of 
self-denial during their course of special study 
under an efficient tutor whose wish it is that 
they should bring him credit by their triumph, 
will generally ultimately win reward, even 
though the lesson may have been learnt that 


Many failures go to make success, 


Assuming now that our imaginary young 
riend has successfully passed the ordeal, and 
tas also been pronounced physically fit for 
he duties of his office, let us next see what 
sre his prospects. Since the ages of candidates 
nust be seventeen years and over to twenty 
ears, he will be, as an‘ average competitor, 
ot less than eighteen years old when he 
skes up his post. He will receive remunera- 
con at the rate of £70 per annum, and for 
nis he will have to give seven hours of his 
ime to official work each day. 
y annual increments of £5 until a salary of 
10)) is reached, and he will have attained 
ie age of twenty-four years when he begins 
> draw a salary at that rate. After a year 
ve clerk will, if he receive from his chief a 
‘rtificate of “competence, character, and 
-ligence,” goon by annual rises of £7 10s. 
which will give him a salary of £145 by 
1e time he is thirty years old—until at the 
zo of thirty-six, he reaches £190 yearly. 
The progress of the clerk will now depend 
oon his obtaining at the hands of his official 
iperiors a further certificate stating that 
he is thoroughly competent to perform 
ficiently work of a superior and mere 
\vanced character in the future.” It will, 

course, be the aim of all to so perform 
eir allotted tasks, that this certificate 
nnot truthfully be withheld. But it will 
‘ avail to treat it as a mere matter of form, 
to imagine that the certificate will be given 
thout regard to past work. The Treasury 
> determined that no clerk shall pass the 
rrier who does not possess the ability 
tuisite to the fulfilment of “superior” 
ties. We may, however, take it as granted 
it the certificate has been obtained, and 
mn the clerk will be raised by £10 annually 


He will rise | 


| 
‘ is accentuated by the further Treasury rule 
that “promotion to the higher grade... 
shall be made according to positive merit, 
and not according to seniority.’ Having ob- 
tained this further certificate, the clerk will 
enter upon his maximum salary of £350 when 
he has reached the age of fifty-two years. 
This then is the goal which all Second 
Division clerks may reasonably hope to attain, 
and is indeed the point where the great 
bulk of the division will end their careers, 
drawing the annual remuneration of £350 
until they retire from the service. But 
although it is not probable that many will 
pass this maximum, it is not impossible that 
some will make further progress, whilst 
others will no doubt receive, ata period prior 
to that above indicated, the position of First 
Grade officer. Dealing first with this latter 
possibility, we find that the Treasury have 
laid it down that “ the Head of a department 
may recommend, and the Commissioners of 
the Treasury may sanction, as a very excep- 
tional case, the promotion to the higher 
grade of @ specially meritorious clerk, who is 
in receipt of a salary less than two hundred 
and fifty pounds.” The italics are again 
our own, and serve to indicate how very 
eparingly the authorities will exercise the 
power which they have reserved to themselves. 
In the twelve months that have passed since 
the Order quoted was promulgated, no such 
Promotion has received the “ sanction ” 
necessary, although many ‘“ recommenda- 
tions” have been made. My Lords of the 
Treasury would seem to have the matter | 
under their consideration, but the hopes of | 


, the present officers of the Second Division 


a salary of £250, which will be reached | 


en he is forty-two years old. 
He has now before him the fair prospect 
Promotion to a higher (First) grade of 
Second Division, which, commencing at 
50 per annum, rises another £100 by 
iual increments of £10. The Treasury 
e laid down e rule that “a promotion to 
said higher grade shall be made whenever 
clerk . .. shall reach a salary of two 
idred and fifty pounds.” The italics are 
own, and point to the fact that the 
motion will not, of necessity, be that of 
clerk who reaches the salary in question. 
> attainment by him of that salary creates 
acancy in the higher grade, but enables 
Treasury to sanction the promotion 
‘ny of his juniors who is held to be better 
‘d for the grade. It will thus be seen 
* essential it is that every man should be 
the alert to so perform his duties as to 
e no room for doubting that he is the one 
whom promotion to the higher gradeis only 
ting reward for his past industry and inte- 
y- And the vital importance of this action 


ten. At sixty years of age our imaginary clerk 
will have served forty-two years, and will 
thus be eligible for the highest possible pen- 
| sion, namely, one-sixtieth of his salary for 
i every year he has given up to forty; in other 
words two-thirds of #350, or a pension of 
£233 6s. 8d. Thus, in the matter of pension, 
as well as of present increase of pay, promo- 
tion to higher salary is of infinite importance, 
since each additional £3 held during the last 
three years of official life adds two pounds 
to the clerk's retiring allowance. 

In the matter of sick-leave the Treasury 
Regulations are very liberal, whilst in regard 
of holidays we may again quote the Order 
which states that in addition to half-holidays 
on alternate Saturdays, “ the ordinary annual 
holidays allowed to clerks shall not exceed 
fourteen week-days during each of their first 
five years of service,and twenty-one week-days 
thereafter, exclusive in both cases of Christ- 
mas-day, Good Friday, the Queen’s Birthday. 
and... the four Bank Holidays.” In other 
words twenty-one and twenty-eight working- 
days respectively, according to the length of 
service. But in this again promotion to the 
Upper Division confers advantages. 

Here, then, are the broad facts of the case 
as they present themselves to the general 


seem none too sanguine respecting the | 
results of the consideration. | 
In respect of possible promotion to the | 
First (Upper) Division of the Service, the | 
Treasury have stated that a clerk of the 
Second Division shall be eligible for such 
Promotion after not less than eight years’ 
service. If, however, the experience of the 
ast is a fair criterion of future practice 
in this matter, such promotions will be few 
and far between. It may be said that the 
Treasury recognise that in certain cases it 
will be advisable to promote officers, but that 
such recognition will be limited to the fewest 
possible instances. Under the old Order of | 
1876, the eight years’ service had to be ten 
at the least, so that unless the Treasury 
intend to grant promotion in some cases, 
the lowering of the minimum of ten to eight 
would be a mere blind. To look for promo- 
tion, however, even after ten years’ holding 
of office, would in most persons be to expect 
an immediate jump in salary of £70, that is | 
from £130 to £200, the latter being o fair 
representative of the minimum attaching to 
Upper Division junior clerkships under the | 
new régime. Once, however, such promo- | 
tion was gained, the way would be open to a | 
man of exceptional ability to rise in time to 
a salary of £800 or £1000; in fact, the | 
highest clerical posts would be open to him. 
To dream of such fortune would, neverthe- 
less, be folly on the part of young aspirants. 
It should certainly be the ambition of all to 
go in and win, but while striving for the few 
possible prizes, it would be well to free the 
mind from hopes that may prove delusive. 
Rather let work well done be its own reward 
if nought else shall come of its faithful per- 
formance. At the.same time it should be 
said that true worth will always manifest it- 
self in time, and patience in the Civil Service 
is indeed a virtue. 


public. But questions may not unnaturally 
arise concerning the nature of the duties to 
be performed by clerks of the Second Division. 
To such questions only a very general answer 
can here be given. The work in different 
Offices of necessity differs in many points. 
As a rule each office is split up into several 
small sections or departments, each with its 
six, or a dozen, or a score of clerks. The 
departments are in large measure self-con- 
tained, though in some of their work they are 
dovetailed into other sections. Some sections 
act as pioneers for allied branches, turning 
over to a sister department work which has 
been brought to a certain stage, in order that 
it may be carried to completion. But in 
great degree the duties within any depart- 
ment are personal to it. A clerk upon enter- 
ing, unless he find in his section any “ boy 
clerks” or “writers” (neither of which 
classes consists of permanent officers), will 
have to do the junior work until a new im- 
portation arrives. This work is often of a kind 
more trying for the body than the mind, en- 
tailing much running about after papers and 
the like, and is of a routine character. The 
Civil Service has a way of dealing with its 
cases whereby every paper passes through 
many upward stages until it is finally sub- 
mitted to the responsible chief of the office 
for decision as to the course of action to be 
taken. Thus, as a clerk gradually leaves the 
junior posts behind him, his work gets in like 
manner removed from the purely mechanical 
order which at first characterised it. 

If such an element as chance anywhere 
had existence, one would be sorely tempted 
to say it had place in the Civil Service. A 
man’s whole future seems to no inconsider- 
able degree to depend upon the position in 
which he finds himself on the day of his 
first entry upon official life. Not only the 
office to which he is allotted, but even the 
section of that office, has an important bear- 
ing on his future, and largely determines the 
rate of progress which he will make. It is 
true that he is open to transference from 
office to office, and from section to section, 
but as matter of practice he moves in a 
narrow circle, and often along a monotonous 
groove, for many years. It might happen 
that so-called “staff appointments *’ (7.e., 


Let us now touch upon the question of pen- 
sions, and first of all consider the case of a 
clerk who has stopped at the salary of £350. 
He may retire at the age of sixty years; he 


are so valuable to the Stute that they are 
retained until the age of three score years and 


must retire five years later, unless his services ‘ 


positions allotted to Second Division clerks 
| at salaries of some £300 to £400, but few 
\ in number) might lead to internal office 
| movements, or that one of these might fall 
to a competent junior. But in all cases, it is 
{ well to remember that there are already a 
| Jarge number of éxcellent clerks in the scr- 
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vice whose ages are still under thirty years, 
and who will, in the ordinary course of 
nature, hold all the prize posts for many 
years to come. Still much must always 
depend upon the action of the Secretarial or 
Presidential chiefs of a department as to the 
number of “staff” and first grade posts 
which shall be established. 

It only remains to be added that many 
youths have found it advantageous to enter 
the Service in the first instance in the capa- 
city of boy clerks. They must be between 
the ages of fifteen and seventeen years, and 
must secure the post by competitive examina- 


tion.* The remuneration attaching to the 
appointment commences at fourteen shillings 
a week, rising one shilling a week each year 
so long as the clerks are employed, which will 
not be beyond their twentieth year. But in 
the meantime they will have had a double 
opportunity of securing a second division 
clerkship, first by competition with the 


© The subjects of examination are Handwriting, 
Orthography, Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Deci- 
mal Fractions), Copying Manuscript (to test accuracy), 
English Composition, and Geography. The official 
regulations respecting these clerkships can alsa be 
obtained on application to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, 


| 
| 
| 


‘ higher and permanent clerkship. 


general public, and secondly + limited com- 
petition among members of their own body 
for places which are specially reserved by 
the Civil Service Commission. In addition, 
boy clerks will be gaining an insight into 
official work, they will have a fair amount of 
pocket money at their disposal, and they will 
have their evenings in which to study for the 
It may 
indeed be that such of them as are possessed 
of special talent will be able in after years 
to devote their evenings, at any rate in part, 
to lucrative employment, with a view to sup- 


i plementing their official income. 


Fig. L. 


ODELLING in clay is an art that is easily 
followed, and involves one in very little 
expense. 
purchased at many artist’s colourmen, and 
some tool shops, such as Buck’s. Three or 
four of different shapes, with chisel ends, 
and two or three with rounded or spoon- 
shaped ends, will suffice a beginner. It will 
be better to buy only two or three at first, 
and as you progress with your work you will 
find out the sort of tools most likely to suit 
your requirements. 

Never buy a lot of materials until you have 
gained some little knowledge, by practice, of 
your necessities in that way, and then only 
purchase those things that are absolutely 
essential. I must confess, like a great many 
other people, to having wasted a good deal 
of money in the purchase of materials that 
practice told me were not required. 

The first occasion I did any amount of 
modelling in clay was during a stay in a 
village in Cambridgeshire, where a good deal 
of brick and tile making was carried on. I 
went to the pottery and bought for a few 
pence some drain pipes just as they came 
out of the press, and were consequently in a 
‘green state,’ that is in plastic or soft condi- 
tion, so that one could press them into any 
shape. Drain tiles are made in various sizes, 
but you want the larger ones, say six to eight 
or nine inches in diameter. When I got them 


home, I sprinkled a little water over the clay, | 


and then gradually enlarged one end by 
taking the clay between my fingers, which I 
constantly dipped in a bowl of water by my 
side, and pressing it to make it thinner, at 
the same time stretching it outwards until it 
had alip, as shown in the sketch (fig. 3). The 
edge became quite thin as I gradually tapered 
*t off, and it makes a much more presentable 

«than if the drain pipe just ended, as it 


f 


} 


Wooden modelling tools can be | 


MODELLING IN CLAY. 


By Frep MILier. 


came from the press. I then rolled 
out a flat slab of clay about half an 
inch in thickness, and after thoroughly 
moistening the bottom of the would-be 


pipe, and with one of the modelling 
tools pressed the bottom edge of the 
pipe into the slab, so that the two were 
thoroughly united. I now trimmed 
off the surplus clay to the circumfer- 


vase flat at the bottom and lipped at 


made feet, and the appearance was that 

in the sketch, minus the decoration. 
In sticking clay on clay, see that 

both surfaces are very moist, so that 


when the work is baked in the kiln 
some of the added portions are likely 
to be found at the bottom of the kiln, 


ence of the pipe, and I then had a | 
the top. Three round balls of clay § 


adhesion is very thorough ; otherwise, , 


‘ having fallen off in the drying. Never let 


vase, I stuck this slab of clay on to the | 


clay while it is being worked or modelled 
get dry, as it is impossible to wet it up 
again. 

Always cover your work when you leave it 
with a damp cloth, and m: modellers fill 


| their mouths with water ‘and. blow a spray 


over the work each time before touching it, to 
ensure the clay keeping moist. 

The next thing is to set about putting the 
decoration on the vase. I have chosen the 
bramble as the motif because it is familiar 
to everyone, and is in itself highly decorative. 
Now the decoration has to lie upon the sur. 
face of the vase in low relief, so that the 
various portions that form the design can be 
prep: and afterwards stuck on to the vase 
and then finished (see fig. 3). 

The first thing is to model] the main stem. 
Roll out some clay into a slab, and then cut 
some strips the width of the stem and stick 
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these round the vase. A bramble stem is 
angular and square rather than round, and 
you cannot do better than procure a speci- 
men of bramble and model your decoration 
largely from nature. You will see then how 
to “tool” up the work when you have stuck 
it on to the vase. But there is this to be 
said, that nature requires selecting and adapt- 
ing, so that the lines of your decoration ran 
gracefully around the vase and occupy it 
more or less regularly. The 
bramble flowers and fruits at the 
same time, and this feature 
should be taken advantage of, as 
I have shown in sketch, as you 
thereby get variety of form, always 
so desirable in decaration. Then 
again, do not attempt to imitate 
nature like wax modellersdo. You . 
cannot press clay ipto the delicate 
shapes that you cgn wax, nor is it 
desirable to attempt to do so. 
Boldness, vigour, and simplicity 
are qualities you should strive to 
get into your wovk. As you have 
only to make your decoration in 
low relief, the flowers should have 
the outer edges of the petals in 
relief and the centre of each petal 
might be slightly scooped out of 
the pipe itself, leaving a rounded 
boss in the middle to serve for the 
stamens, which are best rendered 
by sticking a sharp pencil or knit- 
ting needle a number of times 
until the surface is punctured all 
over. This is one instance of what 
I mean by adaptation—the relation 
of means to end. It is evident that 
you cannot imitate the stamens. 
Therefore you must render them 
or approximate them. The same 
with the spines on the stem. You 
can only suggest that there are 
spines by sticking small irregular 
pieces on, and tooling them up. 

For the fruit, stick on round 
lumps of clay, and then stick on 
to these small beads of clay to do 
duty for the drupes or berries. 
These must be flattened into their 
plate, as the drupes should not be 
too prominent. 

An easy way of getting the shapes 
Of the leaves is to take an actual 
leaflet, and having rolled out a 
thin slab of clay, put the leaflet on 
to the clay, pressing it well in, 
and then with a crochet needle 
follow the contour of each leaf, 
cutting through the clay at the 
same time, The veins of the 
leaves (you press the back of the 
eaves on to the clay) will give you 
the yeins on the clay, and then 

fan press the leaf into any 

Jesirable curye when you stick it 
om to the side of the vase. For 
instance, in a leaflet falling over 
the main stem, just allow the clay 
Teaf to fall into its place, which it 
will do if your clay is as moist as 
it should be. 

| Don’t attempt to do too much 
“finishing” to your work. A 
Certain radeness has a charm, and 
ives character to decorations in clay which 
s much more effective than smoothness and 


tameness. But a good deal that is advisable 


be accomplished when the clay gets 

r, as the excessive moisture dries out of 
i A steel modelling tool is very usefal at 
this stage of your work. The edges of leaves 
an be thinned (some by paring away the clay 
ai the back) and asharpness can be given the 
various forms. Ido not advise much to be 
done to the work when the clay is hard and 


dry. The best clay modelling has a freedom 
and ease about it which only comes of a 
free use of the material when it is quite 
plastic. Good clay modelling should never 
look smooth like a plaster-of-Paris cast. 
When your decoration is finished, stand the 
vase on a shelf in a warm room and leave it 
there for two or three weeks, to dry thoroughly 
but not too quickly. If clay is dried too 


quickly, it is apt to split and break up. 


out the clay quite an eighth of an inch in 
depth. The same design as that given in 
fig. 3 could be employed, but this incised 
decoration must be bold and on a largish 
scale to look effective, as small intricate 
forms only appear confused. To give variety 
to the surface, the background might be 
cross-lined all over, as shown in fig. 1. 

This incised decoration can be made most 
effective, and is perhaps easier than modelling. 


Fic. 3—A common drain-pipe artistically treated. 


When thoroughly dry you can get the people 
at the kiln to bake it for you and turn it into 
an imperishable work in terra cotta; and I 
shall be astonished if you are not only 
very anxious to see your first vase after it 
has been fired, but at the same time very 
proud of it when you do see it. 

Another plan that can be adopted for 
decorating the surface is, instead of making 
the ornamentation in relief, to incise it by 

| means of lance-headed modelling tools, taking 


The design for a tile (fig. 2) requires little 
comment. You can get flat roofing tiles at a 
pottery before they are dried, and model your 
decoration on them as in the case of your vase, 
or if the tile is thick enough the background 
can be taken out (similar to the grounding 
out in wood-carving) and forms left tooled up 
as desirable. Where the background is 
taken out you must not attempt too much 
relief, relying more upon marking in the 
veins of leaves, rounding the apples, and 
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putting the markings on the stems, than in | 
getting depth of form. 

I should think it would be quite possible 
to stick four tiles together, with one at the 
bottom, so as to form a square box to hold a 
flower-pot. Four knobs at the four corners 
would improve the appearance. To strengthen « 


tiles. 


7 
the box the four angles might be filled in 
with extra clay, pressing it well into the 
Be careful to get the edges well 
moistened and see that the adhesion is very 
thorough. Incised decorations would look 
well here. 

At potteries where flower-pots and chim- 


ney-pots are made, and there is a potter's 
wheel in use, you might get the potter to 
“throw”? you some simple vases. Thos¢ 
who have not seen a potter at work will be 
greatly interested to see him evolve from a 
lump of clay by means of his wheel the most 
elegant shapes that fancy can conceive. 


By 


‘n the Thames, and in many other English 
rivers, angling begins on June 16 and 
lasts till March 14, excepting as to trout- 
fishing, which was the subject of my last 
paper. 

With regard, then, to the ‘coarse fish,"’ 
as they are called, let us begin at the lowest 
rung of the (fish) ladder, and call to mind 
our earliest efforts, when we went out fishing 
for gudgeons, or even smaller fry, with a little 
can in which to carry home our victims. 

Even such humble attempts as these may 

be made in two ways—the right and he 
wrong, and we will try to point out the right. 


1.—Fishing for small fry. 


Under this head may be placed the bleak, 
the gudgeon, and a variety of still smaller 


fish, such as minnows, loach, miller’s-thumbs, . 


etc. 

A light rod of ten or twelve feet long will 
be the most useful weapon for the beginner, 
and it is by no means necessary that this rod 
should be bought at a shop. Such of our 
readers as live in the country will hardly re- 
quire to be told that a willow wand is easily 
cut, and will answer every purpose when only 
small fish are expected. 

If it is inconvenient to carry this to and 
fro it can be made of two pieces, and spliced 
each time of using. 

For this purpose a yard of whipcord is 


tter than a lot of fine stuff, and it can be | 


used many times over. 

This plan is actually adopted by many fly- 
fishers in preference to using ferules, as a 
spliced rod is lighter and plays more evenly 
than the ordinary kind. 

The line should be a fine plaited one, as 
the twisted lines are apt to kink. If you do 
not use a winch the line should be about the 
length of the rod. The two yards next the 
hook should be of moderately fine gut (not 
drawn), and the hook-link a little finer. 

The best shaped hook, except for worm- 
fishing, is the round bend in small sizes, and 
the barb should be small. The point should 
not turn outwards, as it does in many hooks, 
but slightly the reverse way. If you stick 


the hook into a piece of cork, and pull, you { 


will see the reason. The pull is much more 
direct and the hold firmer with the inbent 
hook. The other make may scratch more 
fish, but your object is to catch them. 

If you can get hooks with a notch cut in 
the shank, so that the bait does not slip down, 
you will find them very good. They are 
called the ‘ Marston” hooks. For worm- 
fishing a larger and coarser sort of hook than 
those described will do as well, or perhaps 
better. 

With regard to floats, most anglers use 
them always when bottom-fishing, but, as 
“John Bickerdyke”’ (C. H. Cook) says, I 
think they are to be looked upon as neces- 
sary evils, and in some cases may be dis- 
pensed with. 

This would only be in shallow streams as 
- rule. but experience alone will teach you 

to do without a float. 
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II,— COARSE FISH. 


When you must use one let it be as small 
as is consistent with effectiveness, the ob- 
ject of course being to enable you to place 
and keep your bait near the nose of the fish. 

The same remarks apply to shot, which 
must be proportioned to your float. If you 
use a small porcupine quill float (which is 
best and cheapest, as @ rule), two or three 
small shot will be enough. 

The most useful baits are gentles, worms, 
and bread-paste, but there are many others 
which are as good, or occasionally even better. 
| Among these are wasp-grubs, grasshoppers, 
green caterpillars, and flies of various kinds. 
In some rivers, the Bedfordshire Ouse, for 
instance, boiled wheat is much used for 
roach-fishing, and is very effective. 

Perhaps, of all the baits mentioned, gentles 
(which are bluebottle-flies in their grub state) 
are of most general use, as almost all fish 
will take them. 

They can be bred in summer from any 
piece of stale meat; but the process is not a 
pleasant one, and it is better to apply at a 
butcher’s shop—not too publicly—for the 


| butcher may have a larger supply of the deli- 
| cacies required than he wishes to be generally 


known. If you are near a tackle-shop you 
can of course buy your gentles there, and 
they will have been cleansed by being kept 
in bran or sand, and may not stain your nails 
quite so badly as fresh ones. 

Worms, which are the best baits for gud- 
 geon or small perch, can be dug from any 
' sort of rich ground, and require keeping a 
few hours in moss before using. Numbers 
| of large lob worms may be secured after dark 
on a dewy night, by taking a lantern, and 
searching thelawn. They can also be bought 
ata tackle shop. In dry weather, and when 
you only want a few, turn up any large 
stones you can find: very often a worm or 
two will be concealed under each. 

The best place for small red worms is a 
dunghill. 

Bread-paste, which is by far the pleasantest 
bait to use, is made by soaking a lump of 
crumby bread (one day old) in water for two 
or three seconds, and squeezing it nearly dry 
inacloth. It can then easily be kneaded to 
the required toughness. 

Wasp-grubs are perhaps the very best baits, 
but they can only be had occasionally, and 
at some risk, which, however, boys will 
enjoy. 

If you use grasshoppers, which are particu- 
larly good for chub, kill them, before using, 
by pinching their heads. Caterpillars are 
seldom used except when they are noticed to 
be dropping from the oak trees. They are 
then very attractive, and are taken by the 
fish before they sink. 

But enough of baits. We will suppose you 
provided with the necessary tackle, and to 
go out on a fine summer morning prepared 
to wage war upon the small fry. 

It will be well to take a can, for two reasons 
—your spoils will be much more useful alive 
than dead (for plenty of anglers are glad to 
get a few live bait), and if you should see any 
large perch about ysu may get some of them 


yourself by putting on a big hook, and baiting 
with a gudgeon. i 

In approaching the\ stream, if clear, be 
careful to do so below the point at which you 
intend to begin, for the fish will usually have 
their heads up stream (always if it is fast), 
and you can only thus get near them unper- 
ceived. Remember also to step gently, to 
avoid shaking the banks. ¢ 

If you can see the bottom do not scare the 
fish by plumbing the depth, but guess as 
nearly as you can, and place your float so 
that the bait may be within a few inches of 
the bottom. 

If the bottom be not visible you must find 
the depth by attaching a roll of lead, called 
a plummet, to the line, just above the hcok; 
and dropping it very gently into the water at 
various points. Having found a swim of a 
fair and tolerably even depth, see that the 
shot on your line are enough to sink the float 
nearly, but not quite, under water (about a 
quarter of an inch should project), put on 
a small bait, and let the float go down the 
Swim. 

If you find that the swim is fairly clear of 
weeds, then throw in a little chewed bread 
some yards above you, and put in your bait 
so that it appears to be part of the ground- 
bait. 

If there are fish there, and they are at all 
on the feed, you will havea bite within a few 
minutes. If there is not at least a nibble, 
go on further, till you find feeding fish. 

This being done try patiently, time after 
time, tilla better nibble than usual pulls your 
float nearly under. Then give a quick (but 
not violent) jerk, and you will probably 
hook a little fish, which had better be tossed 
gently out at once, with as little disturbance 
as possible. 

Frequently you can get numbers out of one 
swim, especially if you have found a shoal 
of gudgeon, but if the water is shallow or 
clear, it is best to shift your quarters often. 
In clear and shallow water it is very seldom 
that fish will remain and continue to feed 
long in one spot. You must then rove, and 
this is a very interesting manner of fishing. 
though condemned by some orthodox anglers. 
It is necessary to be very careful not to scare 
your quarry, and also not to interfere un- 
duly with other anglers who may be fishing 
in a more patient way, each on his own 
camp-stool. 

To return to the actual fishing. When you 
strike at a bite and miss it, do not take the 
bait out of the water unless it is paste, and 
you think it is off), but drop it gently down 
again, and resume your watch. You will 
find that for an hour or two, at uncertain 
intervals during each day, the fish will feed 
well. While this lasts be careful not to lose 
& moment, for a minute of feeding time is 
worth an hour when the fish are “ off.” 

You will sometimes see shoals of bleak 
and other little fish near the top of the 
water, and they will often refuse even £0 
good a bait as a single gentle, however care- 
fully thrown. But if you impale a fly on 
your hook, and put a small gentle on the 
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point, a little fish, or even a large one, may 
be tempted. 

Though you may go out for small fry 
it is possible that the chance of a good 
perch may present itself, and it is well tobe 
prepared. If you see one or two of these 


striped beauties lurking about over a bit of | 


gravel at the tail of some weeds, close to the 
bank, step back that you may not scare them. 
Then change your hook fora large one, and 
taking a small fish of any kind, except perch, 
from your can, put the hook under the 
cartilage of the back-fin and drop the bait 
well in front of the fish of prey. He will pro- 
bably, if not scared, seize it boldly: strike 
at once, and keep a tight line on your quarry, 


ov he will get into weeds, and break you. | 


You must give him a few seconds to exhaust 
his strength, but keep him in subjection, 


TE 

W sights of London. To those accus- 
tomed to cricket on a quiet village green we 
doubt if any sight of London is likely to be 
more striking than that of one of our play- 
grounds, say Regent's Park or Clapham 
Common, on a Saturday afternoon in July. 
How the crowds can play without accident 
will be a mystery to strangers. They will see 
wickets pitched side by side at o few feet 
distance, wickets end on to other wickets, 
vickets at right angles and at every ima- 
ginable angle, and hundreds of hurrying 
shirt-sleeves and flannels threading the maze 
in all directions amid such a chorus of 
* Thank you!” as to make a countryman's 
hair stand on end. Frequently will he see a 
wicket sent flying with a ball from another 
match ; occasionally he may see a wicket put 
lown by one out of three or four balls flying 
past the wicket-keeper at the same time ; and 
once, at least, he would have seen, as we did, 
. batsman hit a skyer, point try at another 
skyer in the air from another match at the 
same time, and cover pick up a third ball 
rom a third match and with it throw the 
vatsman out. - 

For a place in this state the official 
yhrase is “congested.” We commend a 
‘ongested playground to the attention of 
ill who are interested in the people’s health. 
Che people increase, the playgrounds do not 
ncrease, but become more congested every 
‘ear ; and a serious question is opened up as 
o where the young, and old for that matter, 
wre to obtain their recreation. Even if the 
toyal Parks were opened they would soon be 
illed, and the question would be merely 
‘ostponed. 

Of late the County Council has introduced 
ome order in the matter, and done what it 
ould to afford some relief. In many of the 
pen spaces under the council's control proper 
ricket-match grounds are now laid out and 
ept in fairly good order. Such match 
rounds exist at Battersea Park, Blackheath, 
‘lapham Common, Clissold Park, Dulwich 
‘ark, Eel Brook Common, Finsbury Park, 
Lackney Downs, Hampstead Heath, Highbury 
‘ields, Ladywell, London Fields, the Mill 
‘ields at Hackney, Parliament Hill, Peckham 
tye, Plumstead Common, Southwark Park, 
‘ooting Common, Victoria Park, Wandsworth 
‘ommon, Well Street Common, and Worm- 
ood Scrubs. 

As a rule these pitches are only open for 
1en’s matches; but at Battersea Park, 
lackheath, Dulwich Park, Hackney Downs, 
lighbury Fields, London Fields, Mill Fields, 
echham Bye, Plumstead, Tootirg Common, 


hear a good deal of talk about the | 


and don’t let him play you, Lift him, when 
exhausted, out with your hands, if you have 
no net, and try for another. 

If there is a shelving bank, you can of 
course take advantage of it by running your 
fish, when tired, up the shallows to the edge. 
Before using your hands to lift him, rub 
them on some sand or grit at the edge, and 
your hold will be secure. 

You have thus gone out for small fry and 
come back with big fish, but this is much 
better than the reverse, which is the usual 
fate of anglers ! 

Before entirely quitting the subject of 
“small fry” a few words on Thames gudgeon- 
fishing must be added. 

The usual plan is to select a gravelly 
shallow haunted by the gudgeon, and to 
rake the upper part of it with a large long- 


OUR PUBLIC PLAYGROUNDS. 
By W. J. Gorpon. 


recognised and pitches provided for them. 
And Highbury Fields, London Fields, and 
Well Street Common are devoted entirely to 
boys’ use—that is for recognised matches. 

‘To obtain permission to play upon one of 
these match grounds, written application has 
to be made by the secretary of the club to 
the Parks and Open Spaces Committee, 
London County Council, Spring Gardens, 
S.W. This application has to be on a printed 
form, which can be obtained either by writing 
to Spring Gardens, or from the senior keeper 
on duty on the open space on which it is 
desired to play. In it the name of the club 
has to be given, the number of members, and 
ages or whatever may be necessary to classify 
it as a men’s club or boys’ club, the head- 
quarters, the names of the chief officers, and 
the secretary's name and address. 

The cricket season is held to begin on the 


Saturday in September, and the allotments 
of the pitches are made on or before 
April 1 for all dates up to July 23, and 
on or before June 1 for all dates in 
the following months. On every ground a 
map is kept at the head-keeper’s lodge, which 
can be inspected free by the secretaries of 
clubs desirous of permission to play. 

Should the application be entertained by 
the parks committee, the club secretary 
receives a permit card which has to be pro- 
duced and afterwards given up to the keeper 
in charge of the ground. The keeper assigns 
the pitch and can alter it whenever he thinks 
necessary, and stumps have invariably to be 
drawn a quarter of an hour after sunset. No 
club can have more than one pitch on any 
one ground on one day, and only one appli- 
cation from one of the clubs playing the 
match is to be made, so that the secretaries 
have to arrange who is to write for permis- 
sion at the time the challenge is accepted. 
The pitch is only kept vacant up to four o'clock 
in the afternoon; if no play has then taken 
place the keeper can hand over the pitch for 
the day to any club he chooses. If a tent is 
required, permission to erect it must be given 
on the permit card, and it has to be cleared 
away within half an hour of sunset, and any 
damage done by it or in any other way has 
to be made good by the club to whom the per- 
mission is granted. When matches are not 
being played, practice is allowed on the match 
grounds at the discretion of the head- 
keeper. 

Of course this does not refer to the whole 
of the space on these different parks and 
commons. Round the match pitchas there 


and Well Street Common, boy clubs are | 


first Saturday in May and to end on the last | 


handled rake. This disturbs the bottom 
and sets free various sorts of food, such as 
little worms, etc. 

The gudgeon will collect sometimes in 
large numbers, and many dozens are often 
taken by ladies or children fishing from a 
moored punt, and using light rods and 


; fine tackle, and baiting with half a red 


worm. 

It is lively fun enough, and sometimes 
made more exciting by a shoal of large perch 
following the gudgeon. 

One of these perch will occasionally take 
your little worm or the gudgeon you have 
just hooked, and though his chance of 
escape by breakage is good, a capture is not 
uncommon, and is much rejoiced over when 
it does occur. 

(To be continued.) 


are larger areas for practice purposes, to 
which the special rules drawn up by the 
council do not apply. In some cases, how- 
ever, as on Clapham Common, a certain 
portion is reserved exclusively for children 
under twelve years of age, so that accidents 
due to a general mixture of the ages are 
avoided. For match purposes, however, the 
limit of age between a boy and a man is 
taken at sixteen, which is quite a new period 
for coming of age. 

Very much the same regulations exist for 
the playing of football, the season for which 
begins on October 1 and ends on March 31, 
the allotment of grounds taking place on 
July 1 or soon afterwards. Application has 
to be made to the same authority, and the 
local arrangements are also under the charge 
of the head-keeper on duty, the only differ- 
ence being that all football posts and belong- 
ings have to be cleared away by sunset owing 
to the shortness of the winter twilight. In 
Battersea Park there are seven fields of play 
available, on Blackheath there are eleven, cn 
Clapham Common six, but when the improve- 
ments are finished there will be more; in 
Clissold Park there is one, in Dulwich Park 
there are two, on Eel Brook Common there 
is one, in Finsbury Park there are four, on 
Hackney Downs there are three,on Hampstead 
Heath there are five, in the Mill Fields there 
are seven, on Parliament Hill there are five, 
on Peckham Rye six, on Plumstead Common 
four, in Southwark Park four, on Streatham 
Common there were three, but that is not 
the case at present; on Tooting Con:mon 
there are five, in Victoria Park five, ard on 
Wandsworth Common four. Totalling this 
up, we find that about eighty football matches 
can take place every weekday of the season 
on the London County Council match 
grounds, to say nothing of the matches on 
the rougher grounds around. 

On certain of the open spaces mentioned 
above, special grounds are set apart for the 
playing of lawn tennis, the season for which 
extends from May 1 to the end of September, 
and application to use these courts, which 
are marked out by the keepers, has to be 
made in the same way as for cricket. Neither 
at lawn tennis nor any other game is play 
permitted on Sundays. No net can be 
erected until the players are ready to begin 
the game, and as soon as the play ceases 
down must come the net, so as to allow the 
public to cross unhindered. No club or 
party can have more than one net at a time, 
and before the game begins a book has to be 
signed in which the time is noted at which 
the signature is made, so that the keeper 
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in charge of the ground can clear off any of 
the parties after they have been playing two 
hours, in order to make room for others who 
may be waiting to follow on. In all cases 
the decision rests with the keeper in charge 
or his superintendent, and in the event of 
any of our readers wishing to secure a court 
we should advise them in the first instance 
to inquire of this superintendent how to set 
about it. In the winter time, when lawn 
tennis is out of season, the ground left vacant 
is in a few instances occupied by lacrosse 
clubs, and these again obtain their permission 
in a similar manner. 

But all the open spaces of London are not 
under the wing of the County Council. 
Regent’s Park for instance is one of the most 
popular playgrounds, and is Crown property. 
On Primrose Hill, close by, there is also a 
thickly-crowded playground. In Hyde Park, 
great open space as it is, no games are 
allowed; once upon a time there were 
rounders at the trees near the magazine, but 
that state of affairs has long since been done 
away with. Neither in St. James’s Park nor 
the Green Park are games permitted. And 
Greenwich Park, Richmond Park, and Bushy 
Park are also closed for such purposes, though 
an occasional glimpse of white flannels would 
appear to show that a favoured few, probably 
by securing the ear of the ranger, can obtain 
occasional permission. There are a few 
other odd places we nezd not particularise. 
At Lambeth Palace, for instance, there is a 
field, permission to use which for matches is, 
we believe, readily granted on application to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, who, however, 
reserves his favours for the clubs in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 


Of regular cricket grounds there are, of 
course, Lord’s and the Oval, and there are 
a few running grounds like Stamford Bridge, 


Paddington, and Balham; but these can | 


hardly be called public in the sense of being 
open toall. There are a few cricket grounds, 
too, in the suburbs, mere tempo: affairs, 
existing at the mercy of the builder, who at 
any moment may claim the land for the inevit- 
able two-storey terrace, some of these grounds 
being, like Prince’s, crowded off by the builders 
from one spot, to appear again in another 
and be crowded off again. And there may be a 
few small patches of common or green which 
we have not mentioned. Practically, however, 
the public playgrounds of London are Regent’s 
Park, Primrose Hill, and the parks and spaces 
under the control of the County Council; all 
the rest are really private fields, the use of 
which must be paid for, often at a price far 
beyond the means of an ordinary school or 
club ; and these fields, in the nature of things, 
are always on the outer ring of ever-growing 
London, and consequently get farther and 
farther from those living in the thick of the 
houses. 

About a year ago there was started the 
London Playing Fields Committee, to help 
in securing additional playground accommo- 
dation. A sub-committee was appointed for 
every postal district, these sub-committees 
very soon becoming amalgamated owing to 
the difficulty in finding any accommodation 
at all in the central districts. One of these 
amalgamated committees, the Eastern, has 
this year got to work. On Chingford Plain 
and Wanstead Flats, by permission of the 
Conservators of Epping Forest, and through 
the liberality of the public, several cricket 


pitches have been laid down, and are kept 
in condition; and as the cost of keeping in 
repair, including mowing and rolling, is about 
£5 per pitch, that sum is charged to the 
club making use of it for the season. In 
the majority of cases, two clubs occupy the 
same pitch and share the expense between 
them. Further particulars of this excellent 
work can, we believe, be obtained from the 
Secretary of this Committee, Mr. H. W. 
Peters, of Corrie Lyn, Wood Green, N.; and 
other committees are getting to work, or 
hope to get to work, in other parts of London, 
particulars of which could doubtless be ob- 
tained at the Polytechnic in Regent Street, W. 
But it is obvious that a well-kept cricket 
pitch can only be obtained for £5 a year on 
@ ground that pays but little rent, and what 
is wanted is a sufficient fund supported by 


| outside sources to meet the inevitable deficit— 


and this at once exposes the scheme to criti- 
cism. In short, we are left with the conso- 
lation that if we want play we must pay fcr 
it, if not through our children, through our- 
selves; if not through the subscription list, 
then through the demand note of the rate 
collector! 

Why, it may be asked, is it so necessary 
that such games as cricket and football 
should be encouraged? Why not take a 
walk or lounge about generally, and do 
nothing but rest? The answer is that in 
an organised game the recreation obtained 
is greater as giving a completer change; the 
mind is then so intent on doing well, accord- 
ing to certain methods or rules, that it has 
no time to think of the past or future, and 
in healthy excitement forgets its troubles 
and difficulties, childish though they may be. 


THE “BOY'S OWN” DINNER-GONG, OR CALL-BELL: AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


’ By H. F. Hoppen, 


Author of “ How to Build a Rowing Punt,” “ Boy's Own Model Locomotive,” ete. 


PART IIL. 


1a. 8 shows a top view of stand. Com- ; shown—this is to allow a portion of the bell 


mence by drawing the two diameters aB 
and cp at right angles to each other; then 
draw another line, er, parallel withas ata 
distance of 2} inches ; then inside these lines 
draw another two, aH and KL, } of an inch 
from EF and aB respectively; then with the 


Fic. & 


compasses on the line cp mark off § of an 
inch on each side of e¥, as shown by the 
shaded portion, which has to be drilled and 
cut out with the fret-saw. 

Then } inch to the right of cp on line 
XL as centre, with a radius of 1} inch, strike 
the curve, and cut out the shaded portion as 


to project through. 
The squared holes between the lines aB 


Fic. 9. 


and KL must also be cut out to admit the 
feet of the standards, which will now be the 
next thing to make. 

They should also be of oak } inch thick 
and 53, high from a to B, Fig. 9, which shows 
in reduced size the front standard. It is 3; 


across CD, 2}, across Fr, which is 3 inches 
from the top a. 
The feet a should be rather over } inch 


Fic. 10, 


deep, and cut to fit the holes in the stand on 
line a 8, Fig. 8. 

The semicircular top a, Fig. 9, should be 
struck with the compasses, and the centre 
must be carefully marked, as that will be the 
Position for the wheel-shaft or axle. 


ACT 
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The back standard is shown at Fig 10, and | 


should be cut exactly the same size and shape, 
with the exception that it has only one foot 
to fit the square hole on the line E r, Fig. 8. 

Some }-inch holes should be drilled right 
throngh this standard to allow the sound to 
pass, and if arranged in a pattern with a 
little carved work between them, as shown at 
B, it forms an ornamentation to the back 
and takes off the plain look. 

When the carving and sand-papering is 
finished, a small steel screw |; thick should 
be screwed into the centre a from the inside, 
as in Fig. 11, which is a full-size side-view 


Fia. 11. 


(mind you get it quite square with the wood), 
and when in position saw or file off the head 
and round off the sharp edges as at the dotted 
line. This forms a steel pin securely fastened 
to the oak, and is intended to carry the rear 
end of the wheel-shaft. 

We will now turn our attention to a little 
metal work, and may commence by making 
the axle with its accessories, of which Fig. 12 
is a full-size drawing. 


7A 


Fig, 12. 


This must be small in diameter, and there- 
fore it is better for the sake of strength to 
use a hollow shaft, as in a solid one there 
might be a flaw you could not detect until it 
wave way, which it might do at any moment 
and cause a good deal of trouble, so I advise 
you to use a piece of stout brass tubing 3} 
inches long from a to B by } outside diameter. 


Chuck it firmly in the lathe and tarn up 
the ends true and square; then make or | 
procure a small screw not so large in diameter 
as the brass rod, and fitted with a nut; and 
it should have a short piece left to just fit 
the inside of tube : these you may easily make | 
for yourself if you have a screw-plate. 

Then solder it into the tube at B, as shown 
by the dotted lines; the shaft must also be « 


filled up to a square section from that end 
for a distance of } of an inch, to take the 
wheel. 

Two small steel washers, c c, must then 
be turned to fit the shaft tightly, and are to 
be soldered securely to it close up to and on 
either side of the brass plate p, in which 
the shaft revolves as in a bearing. 

(To be continued.) 


WINDMILL TOYS. 


By Somervi,Le GIBNEY. 


Aue the capital papers of * Hints’ which 
<1 have lately been appearing in the B.0.P.” 
there should be few ordinary matters in the 
way of “tinkering” beyond the powers of a 
handy boy, and his probable anxiety will 
now be to find something: to mend or make. 
All the water-cans in the establishment will 
be trustworthy and secure, and the gardener 
will be able to arrive at the distant lettuce. 
bed with his full complement of water, and 
without leaving a glistening line behind him , 
to mark his progress. But mending is one ‘ 
thing, and making is another; and there is 
more satisfaction in turning out something 
entirely your own handiwork than patching 
up that of somebody else. 

The little toy, a sketch of which (not drawn 
to scale) heads this article, will provide the 
handy boy with a goal for his ambition, and, 
without being very difficult of construction, 


Figl 


will be found to be amusing in action, and 
effective as a bird-scare in the garden. 

The materials you will require are only 
some pieces of tin (old bisouit-boxes and such- 
like will provide them), two or three feet of 
copper wire, an old champagne bottle, and 8 


‘ 


pole. And now, having got your shears and 
soldering tools ready, you may commence. 
To begin, cut out a strip of tin 7 inches in 
length, five of which inches are to be 1 inch 
wide, and the remaining two inches 2 inches 
in width, as in Fig. 1. This will form your 
foundation. Next, cut out another strip 1 
inch in width and 13} inches long. Bend 
this to the shape given in Fig. 2. Solder 


a a te 

the }-inch ends securely on to the founda- 
tion, making an almost square figure, with 
one side produced, as we say in Euclid. 
The side produced will be that end of the 
foundation which is 2 inches broad. A 
glance at the sketch at the commencement 
of this paper will make my meaning clear. 
Now cut out a third piece of tin of the 
shape and approximate dimensions given in 
Fig. 3. Cut a short slit in this at the point 


a 


marked a. Open the slit a little, and press 
the piece on to the centre of the wide end of 
the foundation. Another glance at the first 
sketch will make you understand. Apply a 
little solder to the four angles these two 
pieces form together, and the joint will be a 
very strong one. For your sails take two pieces 
of tin 5 inches long by 13 inch wide, and from 
each cut a piece of size and dimensions 
given in Fig. 4. Lay one of these over the 
other, exactly at right angles, and solder them 
thus securely. You have now only to give 
the broad parts the necessary cant by bending, 
and they will be ready. Through the centre 
point of their juncture make a hole, and fasten 
in it with a little solder a piece of the copper 
wire about 6} inches long; and through the 
two upright supports make two holes exactly 
in a line, to carry the axle of your sails. 
These holes should be rather more than half- 
way up the supports. When the axle has 
passed the second hole, bend it so as to form 
a handle such as is used on a windlass. 
Your next proceeding will be to cut out 
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your workman, and this you must do in five 
pieces. First, the body and head; secondly, 
the two arms; and, thirdly, the two legs. It 
will be the best plan to cut out an arm and 


a leg, and then cut the second of each from 
these, as they should be exactly alike. The 
legs should have square pieces projecting 
under the feet, which you must bend at right 


angles, and they will then form supports to | 
solder on to the foundation piece. But before , 


you can do this, you must join the different 
parts together. Punch or drill holes in the 
limbs and trunk at the points marked in 


Fig. 5 bv ots, and clear off any burr that | 


Fig.5 


Gag 


may remain with a file. Cut out four little 
tin washers, also shown in Fig. 5. Then 
with }-inch pieces of copper wire rivet the 
arms on to the trunk, having a washer on 
either side between them and the trunk. 
Mind you do not strike too hard; you don’t 
want them tight, or anything like it. The 
arms must move perfectly freely. Treat the 
legs the same way. When your figure is 
put together, it should move so freely that 
it won't stand upright of itself. The hands 
of the figure should have holes in them 
through which to pass the handle. When 
you have done this, you may fix the figure 
by soldering the bent portion beneath each 
foot on to the extended side, at such a point 
that when the handle is furthest from the 
figure the latter bends forward in a natural 
manner, and when the handle comes round 
it clears the legs and body, and at its highest 
point causes the figure to stand straight up. 
The point and the height of the figure you will 
tind out by experiment. It would be no fun 
for you if all dimensions were given, and you 
had nothing to find out for yourself. You will 
not find it a bad plan to make a figure in 
cardboard first, and, when you have discovered 
the right size, cut the tin one out from that. 

There is one point you must be careful 
about, and that is the way you fix your 
sails; if-they point the wrong way, the figure 
will move in a very unworkmanlike manner, 
dragging the hand!e towards him instead of 


turning it away from him. To avoid this you 


must have the broad part of the sails point- | 


ing towards the side on which your figure 
stands, as in the sketch. 

Now as to setting it up. Get a pole 6 or 
7 feet high, or even more, and in the centre 
of the top of it thrust a piece of copper wire 
7 or 8 inches in length, to be firm, and per- 
fectly upright. Break off the top of a cham: 
pagne bottle to a length of 3 or 4 inches, 
and place it over the wire, when it will form 
a kind of glass cap to the pole, on which 
your windmill can revolve easily. 


piece make two holes exactly opposite, just 
at the balancing point of the mill, which 
you can roughly ascertain by experiment, 
but so that the pivot wire to pass through 
them shall be clear of the sail-axle. All 
that now remains to be done is to set up the 
pole firmly and perpendicularly in some open 


Next, : 
| through the foundation piece and the top 


position, and whistle for the wind. As soon 
as this arrives you will see the tail-piece will 
bring the sails into the right direction—i.e., 
the wind’s eye—when they will commence 
spinning round, and the little man will wind 
away in the most energetic fashion, having 
all the appearance of turning the sails, and 
not being turned by them. 

I have in this paper only given the very 
simplest form of the toy made in tin (but it 
may just as well be made in wood), and any 
ingenious boy will easily improve on it, by 
adding various other models which can be 
moved by the same set of sails. I have seen 
8 quasi steam-engine hard at work, with fiy- 
wheel spinning round, and piston-rod dashing 
backwards and forwards; and also three 
figures hammering away at an anvil. In fact, 
there is no end to what a clever boy, with a 
set of sails and a friend in the wind, may not 
turn out, if he will only give his mind to it. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 266. 


By M. Eunkysteiy. 


BLACK. | 


“GG GY, 


4 ZZ 
YF 


Twarre TF7=10 pieces, 


White to play, and mate in three (3) moves. 


Krye’s Bisnor’s Game. 

This opening, 1, P—K 4, P—K 4; 2, B— 
B 4, is a very safe one, and often played by 
great masters. A fine specimen of it, played 
between McDonnell (White) and Boden 
(Black), is this :— 
Wuirr. 
P-K4 
B-B4 
P—Q Kt 4 
P-QB3 
P—Q4 
PxP 


BLack. 
P—K4 
B-B4 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


B-Q2 
Kt x Kt (ch) 
Castles 


, and after White’s next move (Q~ P, ch.), 


Black will give mate in four moves. 


Soxtcrioxs. 


Prose 256, page 239.—-1, K —Kt 2, Bx 
R (ch.) (or a, b,c). 2, K—Kt 3, BxQ. 3, 
B--R7 mate. (2) KxR. 2, K—Kt 3 (dis. 
ch.), K—Q 6. 3, Q—Q sq. mate. (6) Rx R. 
2, Q-R 5 (ch), KxP. 3, Kt— K 5 mate. 
(c) Bx Kt or R-Q 4. 2, Q—R7 (ch.), K-— 
Kt 5. 3, Q—R3 mate. Solved by W. T. 
Hurley and J. Swyer. 

Prosiem No. 257, page 255.--1, K x P, P— 
R8Q(ch.). 2, BxQ, R moves. 3, Rtoone 
of 10 squares accordingly, discover check and 
mate. Solved by W. T. Hurley and J. D. 
Tucker. 

Prospiteu No. 258.- 1, P—B 5, P—K 7 (or 


a, b). 2, QxP, PxQ. 3, B—Kt 2 mate. 
(a) B—Kt 3. 2, R—B5 (ch.), any. 3. Q 
mates. (b) Kt—Q6. 2, R-B4, KxR or 


Kt—B 4. 3, Q—B 6 or R-Q4 mate. Solved 
by W. T. Hurley and J. D. Tucker. 

Prostem No. 259, page 271.—1, Q—R 6, 
and 2, Q or B mates. Solved by W. T. 
Hurley. 

ProsiEm No. 260, page 3038.—1, Q x P, and 
2, Q, P, or R mates. Solved by Jessie and 
Winnie Tucker. 


H 


in honour of our esteemed Editor, 
G. A. Hutcuison, 
By H. F. L. Mrver. 


E 


White matcs in five (5) mores. 
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MAY. 


I.—In Poultry-Run, Pigeon-Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, Caviary, etc. 


By Gorvon Sranues, x.D., B.N. 


Faxey Mice. -Some boys have asked me rather 
Pleadingly to say a word wbout these. Now, I do not 
‘waut a whole thousand or two of our rewlers to start 
mice-breeding, but I must say it ix a delizhtful and 
instructive little fancy for luda. A boy who guins 
«xperience in breeding mice inay become a great stock- 
xeeper when a man, and go in for thoroughbred horses 
or polled cattle, rivalling eveu Her Most Gracious 
Maiesty in winning prizes at big shows. 

Now, you can buy faucy mice from sixpencf cach 
and upwards, and the food costs but little; while, as 
your stock increases, you may make the cages, Some 
fancy mice of strange colours will sel] for half-a-guines 
each. 1. The cages must be roomy and strong ; four or 
tive doe mice may be kept in one, 2 They must be 
kept very clean. 3. Best disinfectant {s Sanitas, but it 
must not take the place of cleanliness, 4, Food: 
luncheon biscuit steeped in @ little milk thrice a week, 
or stale bread or Spratt biscuit. Crushed oats and 
canary seed, a little brau now und then, and any nut 
that does not contain oil. 8 Dishes for the fool, 
6. Soft food best in the morning, grains by day. 7. No 
cheese or dainties, no strong green food, 8. Sawdust 
slightly moistened with Sauitas 9, Don't breed with 
mice till they are three months old. 10. They go in 
kindling from twelve to fourteen days. 11. Young are 
born naked, and want cotton wool in nesting apartment. 
12. They are weaned at the age of two weeks, und in 
two weeks after the doe may be mate] again. N.B. 
Mate two of different colours to get faucy coloura 
Tortoiveabell are valuable, #0 are fawns and plebald. 
If you could breed some marked like Dutch rabbits vou 
would bring down the house. Books on Mice : 1 


They 
are fully treated of ina wee book published by Upcott 
Gill, 170, Strand, cost Gd. Also in Warne & Co.'s hook 
called “ Hints about Home anid Farm Favourites” and 
in “ Minor Pets,” published by Swan Sonnenschein. 


Tue Pourtry-Rcx.—We shall, I believe, have a fine 
May and arather dry summer. You will continue to 
set hens when you have the chance. Some fowls really 
wive one the chance too often, but you must have few 
of that kind about. And you will attend well to your 
chickens, I told you all about them in my last, and 
about cooping. Ido not remember if I said the coo) 
ought to be big and roomy. 1 have seen coops so small 
that the hen had to squat all day. Now, it is just as 
cruel to keep a hen all day long in a coop asit is to keep 
a poor dog Constantly on the chain, 

T hope you have a nice gras« run for your fowls, Tt 
fs really very difficult to keep them in good health 
unless you have, for tho ximple reasons that they 
neither get exercise nor the kind of food they ouzht to 
have a portion of, and which they always find for them- 
selves on the grass, Well, if you really have not got @ 
wrass run, you must try to do the best you can without. 
Struggle, therefore, to keep the run dry and sweet. 
Diarrhoea and debility are sv often found among fowls 
that are huddled together in a small, wet min, to say 
nothing ef Uver complaint, cramp, bumble foot, ete. 
Seme kind of garle refuse ought to be thrown iu to 


them about once in two days, even if this be on'y the 
mowings from the grass plot. Scatter oats, barley, or 
rice among this so that they may have to search to tnd 
it, and keep the dust bath in the driest and most 
excellent order, not forgetting the sulphur and the lime 
from old walls, for fowls will not do well without this. 

Fatten fowls and ducks by penning them and feeding 
rationally. I cannot approve of the cramming plan, 
It seems to me but next in cruelty to the paté de fois 
gras xyntem with geese. 

Tuk Pickox-Lovt.--Boy correspondents frequently 
ask me about “can in the pigeon. I say woe be to 
you if you get this horrible disease in your pigeonry ; it 
will completely spoil your season, attacking every 
young bird, perhaps killing nearly all It isin my 
opinion, entirely a disorler produced by overerowling, 
foul ‘and dirty food; but once started it in of 
course, most infectious, or, at any rate, contagious, 
The best way of curing it is to prevent it. That may 
sound Irish, but it is common sense, Canker may 
attack the throat or the head. Take the bird away at 
once, and go in for cleaning and disinfection. Gather 
up your loins and set to work like a man, You needn't 
dabble with cures much ; you will only give the bird 
pain andl do little good, ‘The safest application, perhaps, 
is equal parts of glycerine and tincture of fron put 
on twice or thrice a day with a camel's hair brush, 

Let the fool now be the best grey peas, dari, wheat, 
rice, maize, etc, See to ite cleanness, Give clean 
water in # well-riused fountain every morning. If you 
find the hopper empty of a morning, it is a sign youdid 
not put enough in the night before. See to the comfort 
of your pets before you get your own breakfast. A boy 
that can sit down and tuck in his own morning meal 
slowly and lazily, as some boys do, will never be a great 
ian or worth bis salt. Salt cat you will not forget, 
nor gravel and old lime, uor some green food, such as 
lettuce-leaves. 


Tue Avtany.- -Read last month's “ Doings” I hope 
that everything is golng well with you, and that you 
have eggs or perhaps yeung birds. Take care that the 
eyg and bread-crumb is always nice and sweet. No 
shop exxs, please, uor French. Irish will do at present ; 
it is when eggs are dear that Irish eggs are stale. 

Ventilation in a room where birds are kept {8 most 
important both for the bints and the human bipeds, 
So always have the window open a couple of hours a 
day or more. Not a little mind you, because that 
means a dangerous draught, but right up or right 
down, as the ense may be. You may protect the 
breeding-cage, however. 

Don't forget clean food. 

This ix the bird-nesting seazon. How little do boys 
think of the amount of misery they cause to our 
innocent songsters by robbing their nests! Indeed, 
what with boys robbing nests and women wearing 
Dirda in their hats, before long we shall hardly have a 
British songster left in England. There are three 
people in this world I thoroughly detest, 1. The bov 
who wantonly destroys young bindsand their nests, A 
boy of this sort should never aspire to anything higher 
than being a billiard-marker or a poulterer's clerk. 
2. The man who devours a lark on toast. I don't care 
if he be an earl or a duke, he is but a soulless * cool. 
3, The young lady who wears birds iu her buuuet or 


I do not wish her any harm, but birds worn thus 
always bring bail luck to the wearer—so, at least, I have 
been told. So, ladies, beware ! 


Tur Rannrrry.—Just continue to feed as well as you 
know how to, on roots, oats, and green food, not damp, 
with now and then a nice mash. As the summer wears 
on and gets warmer, be most careful to keep your 
rabbits clean, and as now you will have them out of 
doors, beware of leakage through the roof. No matter 
how much bedding you put in, it will soon be useless if 
the hutches leak. 

Leave 10 roo! 


or green food about to decay. 


‘Tre Kirenex Ganpes.—Pat in more peas for rota- 
tion of crops. Plant greens to come on in autnmu. 
Keep down w Thin out beds, and keep everything 
in the pink of beauty and cleanliness. 

Tur Frowen Ganprx.—Abont the middle of this 
month will be soon enough to bed down, but of course 
all will depend on the weather. Though weare to have 


anice May, a night's frost may come. Do not forget 
to plant divarf dsters ; they make such a charming shuw 
in autumn, 

Tue WINDOW GaRDEN.—Keep your boxes well 
watered and free from weeds, A little liqu' 


uch good now and then. Canary 
Jum speciosum should not be forg: 
w gardening wherever you 
often better than a whole lectire on this subject, 


II.—Entomology. 
By rue Rev. Tuzopore Woon, F. 


IN May the entomologist will find liimself pretty well 
overwhelmed with work, Butterflies and moths are 
coming out fast ; caterpillars are appearing in multi- 
tudes ; beetles are more numerous t in almost any 
other month of the year; and ‘y hou 
collector can spare for his favourite pursuit will be 
fully occupied. 

First butterflies. 
bordered Fritillaries (Argynnis 
in the open parts of woods. The Glanville Fritillary 
(M. Cinzia) also appears, exceedingly local. 
Look for it in rough, broken ground, where the narrow- 
leaved plantain is abundant, The Wood White (/euco- 
phasia sinapis), slow of flight and cusy to catch, is on 
‘the wing, and affects woodland clearings. The Dluck- 
veined White (Aporia cratagi) sed to appear, but 
seems now to be almost extinct. The Grizzlel Skipper 
(Hesperia alocolus) is usually plentiful on slopes aud 
rallway banks ; but, as it only remains on the wing for 
a very short time, specimens should be taken at once. 

For moths the beating-stick will be invaluable. The 
term, however, is rather a misnomer ; * #huking-stick ” 
would be a more suitable title. Cut a hazel rod about 
four feet long, with a fork at one end, and with this 
shake the bushes “ Beating" is less effectual, and 
results in a good deal of injury to foliage. Remember 
that the moths almost invariably ty out on the lerwerd 
side; aud be ready with the net. Many moths take 
some little time in making up their minds to fly, so do 
not be in too great a hurry to pass on. Nearly all the 
ioths taken iu this mauner will be Geometree, 

Palings and tree-tranks should be carefully and 
regularly examined. This should be done carly, for 
when the sun begins to shiue upon a fence the mot! 
leave it, Searching the palings is quite a knack, which 
comes only by practice. Some moths are ve rd to 
see, owing to their resemblance to bits of » lewd 
leaves, or splashes of mud. Others creep into a con- 
venient crevice, and cannot be ejected without great 
difficulty. In such cases a little gentle persuasion 
with a grass-stem will often be found very useful. 
Moths on tree-trunks are still more inconspicitous. aud 
the keenest eye will often fail to detect them. They 
seldom rest at more than five feet from the grountl, 
however, and usually select cither the northern or 
western side of the trunk. 

Light will be very attractive this month, Visit the 
street lamps as often as possible, especially upon warm, 
dark evenings, when there is'a probability of rain, 
Old clothes should be worn, as many moths caunot be 
obtained without swarming the post«. Some moths sit 
upon the glass, others cling to the uprights, and a few 
get underneath and find their way inside. These Intter 
fre the most troublesome of all, as, in order to get at 
them, it is necewary to open the door, 

Hardly any noctue are to be found in May, and the 
treacle-pot may be left at home. ‘The exquisite Beauti- 
ful Yellow Underwing (Avarta mgyrtilli), however, 
flies over heather in the sunshine, and the still smaller 
Dwarf Yellow Underwing (/eliodes arbuti) over mis- 
cellaneous herbage on railway banks and in meadows. 

Caterpillars will be plentiful both by day and night ; 
and thote who wish for good “specimens” will do well 
to capture and breed as many as possible, Trees should 
be beaten over an umbrella, or a sheet spread onthe 
ground. For night-work a lantern will, of course, be 
necessary. 

Beetles appear in myriads, Doasmnch as you can 
with the sweeping-net. After dusk quite a new lot of 
beetles come ont, and the contents of the net. if 
brought home in a wel'-made canvas bag, tied rightly 
ronud the neck, will prove exceedingly productive. 
Do not attempt to examine more than a very small 
quantity of the swcepings at a time. 

‘The blossoms of elder and hawthorn usually swarm 
with beetles, as do these of many of the umbellifer.us 
plants. Ditch-plants, too, are very productive, Some- 
thing like half the British beetles, indeed, are to be 
found during May ; and he who does not great thy im- 
prove his collection in the “merrie month” must be 
either exccptioually unfortunate or— exceptionally lz) ! 


Look out for the two Pearl- 
uphrosyne and Selene) 
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Rareits Breepixe (Ignoramus).—In Porsts or RETRIEVER PUPPY 
spring time. They should not be | 1. White spots, if large, are 
allowed to breed after Uctober, asthe | — well and give oceans of 
young are born naked and blind and tight. 3. Boiled Spratt’s Cake, gi 
Want a very warm bed of cotton wool four times a day, very early and last § 
or hair. The rabbit will pluck her 4. As much romping exercise as pe 
own fur out to make the nest, if not | 1 
Ho ares and guinea-pigs are | WARIows (Reader).—1, Press the 
supplied. Hares and guinea-pigs are the nails every morning with @ 
swered lately, 3. We do not 
MastirF wit Rincwora (Cymor).— | book. Write to some CB, of 
1, It is a kind of ringworm. “Rub the friends, 
daily with a mixture of one part | Rapprr axp Brn (A. Vee 


t Lano-creolin and one part co Sul- and bird that never si 
phur Ointment. 2. Bed on clean dry the boys who bu 


eady for the road.” 


‘. 3, Wash once a should be treated. ‘This is eruel 
ap. | Always study the habits, ete, of 1 
Foun Breatn (Distressed, and many have all ready for him, 
others).—1. Yes, bad to bear, but you | Cost op NEWFOUNDLASD PUPPY 
give us no clue, 2, The trouble may for pedigree stock, and from this 
arise from dyspepsia, if so, cure that bells, 
study of Dr. Gordon Stables's arti- 
cles to toys ill enable you, If from | BIRDS, ere, (Postman), —1 and % 
lungs, see a doctor. If from teeth, use uncertain, Get good cock goldfi 
the Dento-Phenoline (Calvert's), cinnamon, Of course you t 
few drops on the tooth-brush, thea |  goldfinch, but she would’ n 
put twenty drops in a wine-glass of mother. Same with linnets 
water for a mouth wash, We take tame. You must get a book if you 
this opportunity of saying that thou- breeding, 
sands of young folks, male and female, | yfouse (Mf, Kefter),—Canary 
spoil their teeth and ‘cause themselves grain and crusts, Keep ell 7 
great suffering by eating bad sweets, cn 


~ not cleansed | HOLLOW Tkern (L, B. H..).—Som 
self. You will have to consult 

So keep the mouth read quack ady 

ay we show you,and | Oprrysry 


When then the teeth a 
d 


sweets, cannot be set to rights by merel 
IRMICE (Wykesmith tions, though these help. “The! 
ey Matar ee, Kbect item | below par, and this Rage bE Sia 
r 4, Get of Iron, Kepler's Extract of Malt a 
« pair of all animals. Solitary con- Syrup all do 


| kept regular. Change the socks ite 
boots. Put Sanitas Finid 
Doves (Rose-tree).—If hatched on the the water you wash the feet with night} 
premises they will not fly away. Any and sprinkle inside the stockings and: 
kind of small grains, and crumbs. | of oxide of zinc and starch, 
| 
| 


finement is cruel. 


OACHES (W. R.).— Tame Rats (Ursula Adams)—Feed on, 

t is the harm? “De milk, seeds and grains, and apples, ete, 
have a dark room in the cage, and pleut; 

hay for bedding. * 


Ques a Eel 8 (A. J. Pye).—We will haye am article 
snort 


. F. Weatherly).—1. The poor 
z will not live long. 2 Mon- 


y on these and on the Vivarium, 


Price One Penny, 
(4LL RIGHTS RESERVED] 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY, 


By Tatsot Baryes ReEep, 


CHAPTER XVIT.—HAWK'S PIKE. 


V2erex has its drawbacks, like every- 
thing else. The brilliant retreat of 


the Modern juniors and their auxiliaries 


“Against which leaned Fisher II." 
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under the enemy’s fire was all very well 
as a strategic movement. But when it 
came to deciding what to do next, the 
difficulties of the situation became pain- 
fully apparent. 

Mr. Stratton stayed half an hour 
chatting over the shop affairs, and then 
rose to go. 

“Good-night, boys. It’s time for Mr. 
Forder's boys to be back in their house.” 

This unpleasant reminder had a very 
damping effect on the conviviality of the 
party generally. As soon as the master 
had gone, Wally said: 

“It strikes me you Modern kids are in 
a bit of a mess.” 

“I'm afraid your bedroom will be a 
little untidy,” said Fisher 1. 

“ The best thing you can do is to climb 
back by the window,” suggested D’Arcy. 

“T don’t fancy you'll want a warming- 
pan to-night,” said Ashby. 

This was all very nice and helpful. The 
heroes looked at one another dismally. 

“ We must lump it,” said Percy. “They 
can't do anything very bad.” 

“Can't they?” said Cottle. ‘ Were 
you ever licked by Brinkman ?” 

“No,” said the others. 

“ All right—I have been—that’s all.” 

This sounded alarming. D’Arcy said : 

“Why don’t you come over to our side, 
and cut that lot. We could have no end 
of larks if you were Classics, instead of 
little Modern beasts.” 

“Our side’s as good as yours,” snapped 
Lickford. 

“All serene; you’d better go and join 
them,” said Wally. 

This did not advance the argument 
much further. Of course it was out of 
the question to go and tell tales to the 
Classic prefects, or even to their own 
master. Nor was the suggestion of 
sleeping that night on the Classic side 
hailed with enthusiasm by either party. 

On the whole D'Arcy'’s suggestion of 
getting back by the window seemed the 
most hopeful. When once back they 
would go straight to bed, where they 
would be safe for a while. Then, if they 
could manage to rise at the supernatural 
honr of six, they might succeed in evading 
the penalties of rebellion for another day. 
For to-morrow being exeat day, they 
would be free to roam where they liked. 
And they had a very good idea thst 
somewhere would give Forder's house a 
very wide berth. 

“Tell you what!’ exclaimed Wally, 
slapping his brother on the back so hard 
as to cause him to yell loud enough to 
bring every prefect of Fellsgarth on to 
the spot. “Tell you what, old chappies ; 
of course we will! Why ever didn’t we 
think of it before—eh ? "’ 

“ Think of what?” 

“Why, we'll go up Hawk's Pike, of 
course.” 

“ Of course we will,” said everybody. 

What mattered it to them that Hawk's 
Pike had defied the ordinary tourist for 
generations? J’hey weren't ordinary 
tourists, or anything like. 

“You come over for us at six,” said 
Wally. “ Bring the grub we left in your 
room. It'll be a regular sell for all those 
chaps. We'll make a day of it.” 

It seemed a magnificent solution of the 
problem; and on the strength of it the 
five truants departed, not without mis- 
givings, for their quarters. 


The rope was still dangling from their 
window, and Cash, whose father was in 
the navy, was selected by general consent 
as the member of the party best qualified 
to make the first ascent. He modestly 
tried to induce some one else to assume 
the honour, but he was outvoted, and, 
devoutly hoping to find the coast clear of 
the enemy, he addressed himself to the 
venture. 

It was not particularly arduous for a 
decent climber, and in a couple of minutes 


his companions saw him swing himself on | 


to the ledge, and disappear into the room. 

In a moment he put out his head. 

“All clear,” said he. “The door's 
smashed in, and all the things kicked 
about anyhow ; but there’s no one about.” 

That was the main thing. The com 
pany speedily followed, materially assisted 
in their clamber by sundry knots tied in 
the rope by the ingenious Cash, and by 
his energetic hauling from above. 

The programme was carried out with. 
out a Tiitch, Without waiting for the 
bed-bell they one and all presented them- 
selvesto thedormitory dame, and requested 
permission to turn in; pleading severe 
fatigue (which was by no means 
imaginary), as the reason for this un 
wonted haste. So smartly was the 
retirement effected, that no one was 
aware of their return to their house until 
half an hour later. When the dormitory 
filled up, their five noses were discernible 
peeping from out the sheets. 

Whatever chastisement the prefects 
may have had in store for them evidently 
could not be administered at present 
For a disturbance in the dormitory was a 
capital offence in Mr. Forder's eyes, and, 
as the master’s room was adjacent, and 
he was known to have returned and to be 
within earshot, the only thing possible 
was secretly to promise the rebels a warm 
time of it as soon as they woke next 
morning. 

But revenge sleeps sounder than 
caution. As five struck in the clock 
tower, Ramshaw, who had had it on his 
mind he might oversleep himself, and, in 
consequence, had been up looking at his 
watch every ten minutes during the 
night, slipped finally out of bed and 
roused each of his partners. He expected 
no gratitude for his good offices, and was 
not disappointed. The sleepers growled 
and grunted at his well-meant efforts, 

ulled the clothes over their heads, called 

im unfriendly names, threatened him 
with untold vengeance, and scouted all 
idea of danger by delay, till he was 
almost tired of trying. But by the end 
of three-quarters of an hour, with the aid 
of a moist sponge and other persuasives, 
he got them to their feet well awake to o 
sense of the undertaking before them. 

They still grumbled—at the cold, and 
the darkness, and the fatigue, and blamed 
Ramshaw for all three. They heartily 
despised themselves for their promise to 
the Classic boys last night, and still more 
for the row with their own prefects, which 
was the cause of all this inconvenience. 
But as they gradually slipped on their 
clothes, and the warm bed receded more 
into the background, they cheered up and 
recovered their courage. 

There was no difficulty in getting out. 
The dormitory door stood open. Brink - 
man, who was the prefect on duty, lay 
snoring loud and long in the end bed 


Mr. Forder's bedroom was on the safe 
side of a brick wall. Carrying their boots 
in their hands they slunk off to their 
study, where they made a hasty selection 
from the miscellaneous provisions stored 
overnight, and then, one by one, solemnly 
slid down the rope. 

Once on the grass, in the chill, dark air, 
depression fell upon them a second time. 
Their thoughts returned to the snug beds 
they had left. Even Brinkman and 
Clapperton could not take it out of them 
more than this white frost and nipping air. 
However, the bell began to toll six; and 
the thought of their companions in diseom- 
fort spurred them on to energy. They 
crawled across the green to Wakefield's. 

Four ghostly figures were visible in the 
feeble dawn, hovering under the wall. 

“Got the grub?” 

It was the cheery voice of Wally 
Wheatfield, at sound of which the pilgrims 
took comfort and were glad they had 
turned out after all. 

The first thing was to get clear of Fells- 
garth, which was easily accomplished, as 
no one was about. Even had they been 
observed, beyond the general wander of 
seeing nine juniors taking a morning walk 
at 6 a.M., there was nothing to interfere 
with their liberty. As-soon as they got 
into Shargle Woods a brief council of war 
was held. : 

“It's a jolly stiff climb,” said Wally. 

“T've got a compass,” said Ashby, as if 
that disposed of the difficulty. Ashby had 
an ulster, which just then seemed to some 
of his comrades a still more enviable pos- 
session. 

“ How many miles ? " asked Lickford. 

“Miles ? Who ever reckoned mountains 
by miles? It's three hours to the top.” 

“That'll be nine o'clock,” wisely 
observed Cash. 

“Who knows the way up?” Percy 
asked. 

“Way up? Can’t you see it?" said 
Wally. ‘“ When you get to the bottom, 
you go straight up.” 

“ All very well for you. I can’t walk 
up o perpendicular cliff. I daresay I 
could come straight down if I tried," sub 
mitted Percy. 

“Oh, there are lots of paths. It’s as 
easy as pot,” said Wally. “ Suppose we 
have a bit of grub now. It'll be less to 
carry, you know.” 

Whereupon an attack was made on the 
provisions, with the result that -consider- 
ably less was left to carry up. 

The meal ended, a start was made in 
earnest, and the party trailed down the 
valley towards the lake at an easy jog-trot. 
and came to the conclusion that ascend- 
ing a pike was ridiculously simple work. 

By the time they reached the lake, and 
began to strike up the winding lane that 
led round to the rearward slopes of the 
great mountain, an hour had passed. 

“ Nearly half way there,” said Fisher m, 
hoping some one would corroborate the 
statement. 

“Oh, we don’t count that bit we've 
come anything,” said Wally. “ We’re jug 
starting up now.” 

“Oh,” said Fisher, again hoping to be 
confirmed. “Then it’s only two hours* 
climb?” 

“ That's all you know about it. Wisdem 
used to say he could do it in three hours 
from the lake side. But he was a wonner 
to go. Come along; wire in, you chaps.” 
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“Where did Wisdom get killed?” 
asked Percy, by way of a little genial con- 
versation. 

“T heard over the other side, down the 
cliffs above the lake. He got caught in a 
mist and lost his way.” 

“ How do yon know this is the right 
way up?” asked Cottle. 

“ Because it's as plain as the nose before 
your face,’ retorted the guide. 

It was a long dreary pull up the lower 
slope, over the wet grass and through the 
bracken, and Fisher 1 before he accom- 
plished the first stage was heartily sick of 
Hawk's Pike. One or two of his com- 
panions, to tell the truth, were not quite 
as enamoured of the expedition as they 
tried to appear, but they kept their emo- 
tions to themselves. Wally was the only 
member of the party who was uniformly 
cheerful, and no one, not even Percy, 
exactly liked to incur his contempt by 
sppearing to enjoy the clamber less than 

e. 


“ Come on, you chaps,” cried the leader 
as he staggered to the top of the slope. 
“Keep it up. What a crow it will be for 
us, when we get to the top!” 

“TI suppose,” gasped Fisher m, as he 
threw himself on the grass, “we're half- 
way now?” 

“ Getting on,” said Wally. “I daresay 
on the top of that next ridge we shall be 
able to see the top.” 

“‘ What, isn’t that the top?” said poor 
Fisher, craning his head up towards the 
beetling crag above them. 

“Top? No, that’s the knob halfway 


down we see from the School window. | 


The stiff part begins after that.” 
Really Wally, if he had tried to be 


heartless, could not have succeeded better. | 


Had he but expressed some hint at regret 
that the distance was so long, or vouch- 


safed the least semblance of a growl at the | 


labour involved, they would have loved 
him. As it was, they durst do nothing 
but hate him, and accept his information 
joyously. 

“ That’s nothing,” said Lickford. “I feel 
quite fresh ; don’t you, you chaps?" 

“ Rather!” they chimed in plaintively. 


“ Better get on,” said Wally, after a few | 


minutes more. How they loathed Wally 
then! 

The new slope was worse than the 
first; for the grass was more boggy, and 
big stones here and there jarred their 
tender feet. Besides, it grieved them to 
see Wally zigzagging steadily on ahead, 
utterly regardless of their distress behind. 
Yet no one exactly liked to stop. Had any 
one had the courage to do so, they would 
have gone down like a row of ninepins. 

Let no one charge these boys with 
chickenheartedness. On the contrary, 


they worked up that slope like heroes; | 


all the more so that they were ready to 
drop, and durst not for very shame. 
There is no hero like the coward who 
compels himself to be brave. Many & 
man in history has become famous for an 
exploit that cost him far less than this 
climb cost the Fellsgarth juniors. There- 
fore let this record at least award them 
the credit they deserve. 

It was some satisfaction, when the 
knob was reached, and they looked up at 
the black towering crags above, to see 
that even Wally seemed staggered for a 
moment. 

« We may as well have a rest and some 


grub before we tackle that lot,” said he. 
“What do you say?” 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

“It's eleven o'clock,” said Cash. 
“We've been five hours already.” 

“Thank goodness we've broken the 
back of it,’ said Fisher 1. 

“T don’t know so much about that,” 
said Percy. ‘“ We shan't get up that as 
easily as we've done so far, I fancy.” 

“Rather not,” said Wally, cheerfully. 
with his mouth full of sandwich. “I 
believe it’s not so bad after we get past 
those rocks though, on to the top.” 

“ What,” cried Fisher, “isn’t that the 
top then?” 

“Bless you, no. We have to go down a 


| bit when we get there, and cross a bog, 


and then the real pike begins.” 

The information was received with 
dead silence, and the party sat grimly 
munching their lunch with upturned eyes. 

““ Which way do we go?” asked Cottle 
presently. 

“I suppose up by the stream. 
bound to lead up to the bog.” 

The stream in question was a torrent 
which fell in a series of leaps through a 
narrow gorge in the rocks. 

Fisher m looked very blue. 

“I wish I'd got my strong boots,” said 


It’s 


he. 
The dismal tone in which he uttered 
the words startled the others. 

“I say, young Fisher,” said D'Arcy, 
“you're not done yet, are you?" 

Fisher had not the pluck to say “ yes.” 

“T'll be game after this rest. I got 
a little blown up that last bit, that’s all.” 

“It doesn’t look awfully far now,” said 
Ashby. 

“It's further than it looks. 
let's be jogging,” said Wally. 

The new ascent, which consisted chiefly 
in clambering from stone to stone up the 
rocky ravine, was less exhausting than the 
tramp up the bog, and as Wally was no 
better at this sort of climbing than any of 
the rést, he did not dishearten them by 
getting hopelessly ahead, but kept with 
the party. Occasionally they had_ to 
help one another up a specially stiff ledge, 
and this mutual accommodation was an 
additional source of comfort to the weak 
goers. Progress was very slow. Cash, 
having hauled himself up on to a little 
platform of moss, looked at his watch and 
was alarmed to find it was past one. 
The huge ravine, at the far head of which 
they could see the open sky, seemed a 
tremendous distance yet. And after that, 
according to Wally, was to come the bog 
and the clifis beyond, on which Wisdom 
lost his life. 

Yet none of these things was quite so 
bad as the rolling up of some fleecy clouds 
behind them, which effaced the view 
below, and seemed to be crawling up the 
mountain in pursuit of them. 

Cash pointed this out to Wally, who 
grunted. 

“We shall miss the view from the 
top,” said he. . 

“Tf we ever get there,” said Cash. 

On they scrambled again, casting every 
now and then a longing look upward at 
the grim ravino head, and now and then 
an anxious glance behind at the fast over- 
hauling clouds. 

“We're bound to get out of it up 


Come on; 


| there.” sang out Wally. 


But almost as he spoke the light mist 


swept past him, blotting out everything 
but the boulder he stood on and a rift of 
the dashing water at his feet. 

The clouds had befriended Fisher mn. 
They did what he durst not do; ordered 
the party to halt. 

“Where are you?" shouted Wally 
from the invisible. 

“Here; where are you?” 

“ Stay there, and I’ll come to you.” 

Slowly the party foregathered, and stood 
huddled in the blinding mist on a flat rock. 

“It's blowing over,” said Wally. “We'd 
better make back for the hill side, and 
get out of this ravine till it clears up.” 

It was no easy task scrambling back, 
down that difficult way, over boulders 
already made slippery by the moist mist, 
and not able to see four yards ahead. 
The clouds poured up to meet them in 
column upon column, growing denser and 
wetter every minute. At last, how they 
scarcely knew, they came down to where 
the rush of the water ceased and the 
stones gave place to wet grass. 

“We must be somewhere near where 
we sat down last,” said Ashby. “ Whew! 
it's cold.” 

“The thing is,” said Percy, “ aren’t we 
too much out to the left. There’s no sign 
of a path that I can see.” 

“This looks like one,’ said a voico 
ahead, which they recognised as Wally’s. 
“Come along—this way.” 

They followed as well as they could, 
and groped about for the path. Then 
they shouted. (i 

Wally replied out of the mist. 

“Stay there a bit—it’s nota path. I'll 
yell when I’ve got it.” 

They waited, and for five minutes 
listened anxiously for the signal. Then 
they thought they heard it away to the 
right, and floundered off in pursuit. But 
after a little they discovered that they 
were going up hill. 

“Hadn't we better go back to where 
we were,” said Cash, “or we may miss 
him?” 

It occurred to most or the party that 
they had missed him already. Still they 
decided to go back. 

Presently they distinctly heard what 
sounded like a voice below them. 

“That must be he. Yell!” 

They shouted, and again there seemed 
to come a faint response. 

“All right,” said Percy. “ Stay where 
you are, and I'll go and fetch him up.” 

And he vanished into the mist. 

“ What's the time ? ” said Ashby, as the 
party stood dismally waiting. 

“Half-past four. It’s a good job it 
doesn’t get dark till six.” 

“ Only an hour and ahalf,” said Cottle: 
“T wish those chaps would come.” 

But though they strained their cars 
and eyes, no sign of the missing ones 
came; nothing but the swish of the rain 
and the whistle of the wind through the 

‘ass. 

“We'd better go on,” said D'Arcy pre- 
séntly; “ they'll probably get down some 
other way. Look sharp, or it will be 
dark.” 

So they started at o fast walk down the 
bogey slope. 

“ Keep close,” said D’Arcy after a time. 
“ Are you all there?” 

Everybody answered for himself, but 
not for his neighbour. 

“You there, young Fisher 1?" 
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“Yes,” replied Fisher's voice from the 
rear. 

He seemed so near that they started on 
again. 

But after another five minutes, Ashby, 
who was last but one, shouted again. 

«Where are you, Fisher 1?” 

There was no answer. 

“Wait a bit, you fellows. Fisher n’s 
behind.” 

But no answer came from that direction 
either. 

“ Here's a go,” said Ashby to himself. 
“That kid Fisher’s gone lame, and he'll 
be lost if I don’t wait for him.” 

So he dismally turned back, shouting 
and whistling as he went. 

The clouds all round grew duller and 
heavier in the fading light, and the wind- 
blown rain struck keenly on the wanderer's 
cheek. 


“That kid,” said Ashby to himself, as 
he sturdily tramped through the marsh, 
“ought not to have come. He’s not up 
to it.” 

But despite all his shouting and whis- 
tling and coo-eying, not a sound came out 
of the mist but the wind and the driving 
of the rain. 

Still Ashby could not bring himself to 
leave the “kid” in the lurch. Even if 
he did not find him it would be better 
to— 

“Ah! What was that?” 

He clapped his hands to his mouth 
and shouted against the wind with all his 
might. 

His voice was flung back in his face; 
but with it there came the feeble sound 
of a “coo-ey ” somewhere near. 

Ashby sprang to it like a drowning 
man to a straw. If it was only a lost 

(To be continued.) 


sheep it would be some company. For 
ten minutes he beat round, shouting all 
the time, and once or twice fancying he 
heard an answer. 

Then suddenly he came upon a great 
boulder, against which leaned Fisher n, 
whimpering and shivering. 

“Here you are!" said Ashby, joyously. 
“T gave you up. The others are gone on. 
Come on. Hang on my arm, old hoss.’’ 

“TI can’t; I’m too fagged to go on. 
I'm awfully sleepy, Ashby. You go on; 
I'll come presently.” 

Ashby's reply was Prompt and vigorous. 
He took his fellow junior by the arm and 
began to march him down the slope as 
fast, almost faster than his weary legs 
would carry him. 

And as they started, the last of the 
light died out of the mist, and left them 
in blank darkness. 


MAURICE KERDIC; OR, THE MYSTERY 


HE ‘digging went on capitally. Every 

day old Goucha Nichin came to look 

at the progress of the works, appearing 

well satisfied at them, and occasionally 
bringing his granddaughter. 

Leila was invariably gentle and 
amiable; she made rapid progress in her 
knowledge of the language, and every 
time she came gave new cause for admira- 
tion at her intelligence, her charming 
nature, and her invariably gracious dis- 
position. 

But Catherine soon discovered under 
the veil of serenity which covered Leila’s 
beautiful features, that a secret sorrow 
tormented her. Delicately and without 
seeking to encourage confidences, she 
grew increasingly kind to Leila, whose 
beauty, intelligence, and frankness made 
her so interesting, and who was apparently 
so much alone. 

Leila was not insensible to these marks 
of generous sympathy, and felt an 
increased attraction towards the young 
Frenchwoman. What joy it would have 
been to her to open her heart to this new 
friend who was so prudent and _trust- 
worthy! And now, since the talk she had 
had with her grandfather, her mind knew 
no repose. 

Leila, brought up in the dependence 
which is the lot of Orientals, had at least 
the advantage over the women of the 
country of having received a solid and 
varied education. But this superiority, 
in preserving her from the narrowness of 
mind and weariness in which those 
women vegetate, had had the disadvantage 
of developing aspirations but little in 
harmony with the fate prepared for 

er. 

The arrival of the strangers, the 
courteous attentions of Doctor Hardy and 
the young people, above all her intimacy 
with Catherine, had awakened in her new 
feelings and new hopes. 

The revelations of her grandfather 
had fallen like lead on her heart. Not 
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CHAPTER Iy.—UNFORESEEN DIFFICULTIES. 
only was this responsibility which the 
old man himself had declared to be 
terrible for the brain of a man, over- 
whelming for her young head, but, for 
some reason she could not understand, 
the words of her grandfather—“ Soon I 
will marry you to one of your cousins,” 
seemed despotic and pitiless. Ah! why 
had fate caused her to be born in a 
country, @ religion, a caste in which no 


OF ECBATANA. 


most of them have the luck to possess a 


| fireside of which they are the peaceful 


ornament for their lifetime. It was excep- 


' tional circumstances which brought us to 


| 


choice was allowed her in a subject so | 


serious? Why was she not, for instance, 
Catherine's sister? And how hard and 
crue! was Mithra to place in her feeble 
hands the keys of this terrible treasure, 
the secrets of so many generations! How 
much would the poor girl have preferred 
to this painful honour the pleasant sur- 
roundings, the careless gaiety, the life free 
from all occult anxiety, magic or myste- 
rious, which Catherine and her friends 
enjoyed! 

She asked her continually about this 
European life which attracted her so 
irresistibly and about which she would 
know much. Her reading, wisely directed 
by the old magus, had given Leila clear 
and precise notions as to the different 
countries of the world, and Catherine was 
often astonished at her knowledge of 
matters concerning France. But the dry 
skeleton of history is very different from 


the living story of those who have seen | 


acountry and come from it, and Leila was 


never tired of hearing her friend de- | 


scribe the manners and customs of her 
native land. 


“You are fortunate, you French girls!” | 


she would exclaim; “destiny has indeed 
been kind to you! In what are you 
inferior to the men ? Free, strong, useful, 
respected, you are indeed privileged. I 
am but a slave compared to you.” 

“To begin with,” said Catherine, 
laughing, “I forbid you to call my friend 
e slave—and then, my dear, do not think 
that all French girls run about the world 
handling a pickaxe. I am thankful to know 


Iran. ‘Three or four years ago I little 
imagined that I should one day know the 
majestic Goucha Nichin and my gentle 
Leila. Believe me, my dear, our part is in 
the house, and many who know not my 
motives have a semblance of reason for 
blaming the part I have taken. But if 
they knew, Leila, the brother to whom 
I have for a time sacrificed my tastes and 
my country, they would not hesitate to 
approve of my conduct.” 

“Did your brother bring you up?” 
asked Leila, suddenly interested. 

“He has been to me the father and 
mother and family I lost." 

“In me also,” said Leila, thoughtfully, 
“my grandfather has been all my family. 
and he took the greatest care in my edn- 
cation, but that he did for other reasons 
than pure affection. My grandfather is a 
wise man, he is powerful and terrible : 
never did I dare to speak to him as vou 
speak to your brother. Oh! Catherine. 
how kind to you he must have been for 
you to trust himso! Tell me about your 
childhood. Describe to me your Brittany 
and this beautiful Paris which I would 
like to see so very much.” 

And Catherine talked about the artistic 
wonders, the splendid monuments, the 
wide streets, the glittering shops, the fairy 
lighting, the carriages and the horses ofthe 
unrivalled city. 

Lieutenant Guyon would sometimes 
leave the trench to exchange a few words 
with the ladies, and Maurice would come 
after him and tease the ladies for taking 
away his best workman. But instead of 
showing the least contrition the culprits 
would amuse themselves by retaining him 
also, either by offering him a cooling drink 
or a delicious fruit which he had not the 
stoicism to refuse, or by leading him on t> 
some discussion touching his beloved dig- 
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gings, in which he would join with vigour 
and allow the minutes to slip by, much to 
Catherine’s joy. For the attentive sister 
feared that excess of work might ruin his 
health, and she was not sorry to see him 
take a moment's relaxation. 

In the company of the charming girl 
and the two polite young men, the young 
Oriental seemed to lead a new life. Her 
cheek of so uniform a white began to be 
tinted with rose, her eyes sparkled, she 
lost her serious look, and at some sally of 
Louis Guyon or some extravagance of 
Gargaridi she would actually laugh, which 
was quite a new experience for her. 

But if the old Guebre approached and 
let drop some solemn maxim in the form 
of an oracle, the passing animation which 
had wrought so pleasant a change in her 
looks would disappear and give place to 
her accustomed gravity. 

Doctor Hardy had had to return to 
Teheran, where his patients were raising 
a loud outery for the Hakim Faranghi, 
who declared that he would have a thou- 
sand times rather remained at the camp, 
but that duty was duty. 

But these intervals of recreation did 
not last long. Work was carried on with 
enthusiasm. The old Guebre said that if 
the direction he had given was adhered 
to they would arrive at the citadel, the 
kernel, the heart of the ancient city. 
And once in possession of the citadel, they 
ought in a week to reach the marvel of 
marvels, the temple of Mithra. He had in 
fact become the real director of the works. 
Maurice could no longer doubt the value 
of his associate. As to the mystery 
with which it pleased him to surround 
the source of his information, the young 
Frenchman could not but wonder. 
There was no mistake about his having 

somehow or other become possessed of 
the plan of this old Ecbatana, its roads, 
its arrangement, and the number and 
nature of its monuments, his knowledge 
being so precise as to fill the young arche- 
ologist with surprise. Evidently tradi- 
tion alone could have transmitted him 
such secrets, tradition guarded with jealous 
care, for Maurice had studied his subject 
thoroughly on all sides. The Bibliothéque 
National, the British Museum, had not a 
corner which he had not explored and 
interrogated, and nowhere had he come 
across anything like the information pos- 

sessed by the old magus. Every time he 
told him that in such a place they would 
find such a thing, the thing was found, 
and although the look and bearing of 
Goucha Nichin always inspired Kerdic 
with instinctive aversion, yet he was 
ready to follow his enigmatic guide with 
ais eyes shut. The Guebre had promised 
.c give him the temple of the Sun, the 
emmple in which had been heard the foot- 
teps of Alexander, in which had minis- 
ered the venerable magi, the observers 
f the stars and first possessors of universal 
cience Was that not enough to excite 
r archeologist? And long and full of 
cpe were the conversations of our three 
x plorers in the evening when the camp 
‘as at rest, and, weary with healthy 
.tiggue, they rested their limbs and gave 
igszht to their imagination. 

EAcwever, the endcf Lieutenant Guyon's 
awe was approaching, and it was with 
creasing regret that he saw the day 
rivwing on which he would return to 
>beran, even with the consoling prospect 


that he would there find his friend and 
relative, Doctor Hardy. But there was 
no way out of it. This sojourn at the 
camp, these labours of such novel interest, 
this comradeship full of the charm engen- 
dered by studies undertaken in common, 
all would end, and soon doubtless be 
nothing more than a pleasant and passing 
episode in his life. 

It was the day before his departure. 
To make the best of the last moments he 
could devote to his friends, Louis Guyon 
was working away vigorously. Catherine 
had just laughingly proposed that he 
should have a good mark for a master- 


“Put down your pick, sir, and come 
back to the tent for a minute to make 
yourself tidy.” 

“Tidy? Have you gone out of your 
mind? Iam tidy enough to work——” 

“To work, yes! You are all very well. 
But to receive—The Authorities ! !”* 

“What authorities ? If they are visi- 
tors, bring them here. I cannot leave my 
work.” 

“But, sir,’ said Gargaridi, with a 
gesture of despair, “I assure you the 


matter is most serious——” 
| “Now you will explain yourself? 
| What is most serious?” 


stroke of his pickaxe which had brought to 
light a superb funereal urn. Leila, who 
had arrived but a few minutes before, was 
accompanying with a happy smile the 
sallies of her friend, and the old magus 
seemed by the fire of his eye to be satis- 
fied that everything was going well, when 
there was a sudden appearance of Garga- 
ridi, flying along at full speed, his tattered 
garments floating in the wind. 
“Sir! Sir! Come! Come!” he 
shouted mysteriously, and panting for 


breath. 
“What's up?” asked Maurice care- 


lessly, too well accustomed to theatrical 
performances on his valet’s part to pay 
much attention to them. 


‘The noble Aristomenes soon reappeared, 


“Alas! I am very much afraid, sir, 
they are going to turn you out——” 

“Turn me out?” 

“And the works going on so well!” 
groaned Aristomenes. “Such a good 
place! Masters who suit me! Good 
living—everything ! I shall never survive 
it!” 

And Kerdie saw him begin to cry, as 
the completion of this mysterious elegy. 

“What do you want to say?” he 
shouted impatiently. “Ah! I have no 
time to lose in this nonsense. Speak, or 
leave me in peace.” 

“Sir,” said Aristomenes, with an in- 
jured air, and wiping away a tear with 
a handkerchief of doubtful whitexess, 
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“JT wished to prepare you, by degrees, 
for very doleful news (and I can truly 
say that in that delicate duty none can 
excel me—such at least was the opinion 
of my poor papa); but as you have de- 
spised all oratorical precautions, know 
that two Shires of Hamadan are at your 
door and summon you to appear before 
them.” 

“ Shires!" said Catherine, coming up. 
“ What does that mean?” 

“There is no doubt, mademoiselle, it 
means no good! And faces—b-r-r-r! I can 
feel a cold shudder down my backbone!” 
And Gargaridi shuddered theatrically. 

“ What! the descendant of the indo- 
mitable Aristomenes allows himself to be 
frightened by a simple policeman ? Anda 
Persian one, above all things!" 

“What would you have, sir! He is 
strongerthan Iam! I never could stand 
the tribe——"” 

“Well, go and hide your unheroic 
fancies, and tell the gentlemen I am 
waiting for them here.” 

“ What can it mean ?” asked Catherine, 
as Gargaridi went off. 

“Oh! nothing at all, you can be sure. 
Some dodge for extracting money. But 
be calm, I know them, I have served my 
apprenticeship in Susiana. And as I am 
quite in order with the authorities, I 
have nothing to be anxious about.” 

The noble Aristomenes soon reappeared, 
his whole physiognomy expressing the 
most violent disapproval ; he preceded two 
individuals with hang-dog faces and wear- 
ing the uniform of the Persian police. 

Maurice stepped forward to salute them, 
but the sight of their suspicious counten- 
ances cut short the hospitable words he 
had prepared for them. 

“What is it you require, gentlemen ?"! 
he said coldly. 

As the only reply, one of the Shires be- 
gan to read in a nasal monotonous voice 
along firman, declaring that the permission 
to excavate in the district was with- 
drawn from Maurice Kerdic,and thatincon- 
sequence thereof he must at once abandon 
his works and pack his baggage, both him 
and his workmen. 

“ Abandon my works!” said Maurice. 
“ Who are you that dares to talk to me in 
such language? Do you know, sir, that 
practical jokers meet with unpleasant ad- 
ventures ?”” 

“There is no question of pleasantry 
here,” said the emissary, a man with a 
gloomy, forbidding face. ‘ Know, that if 
you refuse to submit, we have orders to 
make you do so by force.” 

“Sir!” said Maurice, “ my mission is 
officially recognised; I am sent here by 
my Government. The sovereign of Iran 
has given me his approval. Who can 
oppose that ? ” 


“ He has given his approval!" said the | 


man with a grin. “Take it that he has 
withdrawn it. 
Universe change his mind without your 
permission ?”” 

“That is all very fine,” said Maurice, 
whose anger was rising; “but I am not 
going to be frightened by your insolence. 
Whoare you? What is your authority?” 

“Tam sent by his Excellency Abdoul 
Azim, the illustrious Governor of Hama- 
dan,”’ said the man, with emphasis. 

“Well? Is the servant then more 
powerful than the master? What does 
your Governor matter to me when I 
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have in my pocket the firman of the 
Shah?" 

“And I tell you that within the limits 
of his jurisdiction the Governor is all- 
powerful. If you dare to put yourself in 
opposition to him, beware !"’ 

“T laugh at him and his threats. The 
Consul of France will make his country- 
men respected.” ¢ 

“ And those you employ, do they laugh ? 
Do you not know that he has only to make 
a sign to have them arrested, beaten, im- 
paled, boiled alive? Submit, or you will 
repent. I have said it!” 

At this ferocious threat, the reality of 
which he knew too well, Maurice felt his 
resolution falter. 
cept without a fight an ultimatum which 
endangered all his hopes? He was still 
thinking of resistance when the Guebre, 
who had remained ata short distance a 
silent listener, came forward. 

“There is nothing to weigh!" he said. 
“Thou must interrupt the works; thou 
must submit.” 

“What!” exclaimed Maurice, who 
could not believe hisears. “Is it Goucha 
Nichin who talks thus to me?” 

“Submit in appearance,” said the 
Guebre in the young man’s ear. “ Believe 
me it is the only thing to do. Besides, it 
will have the advantage of getting rid of 
these sinister faces. Be quick; there isno 
time to lose.” 

And as Maurice still hesitated : 

“Have I ever deceived thee, young 
man ?” said the magus severely. ‘“ Hast 
thou not sufficient clairvoyance to see 
that this blow is as cruel to me as it is to 
thee? I tell you, make a semblance of 
submission. It is our only resource.”” 

Subjugated by the old man’s tone, and 
feeling that he could not conscientiously 
leave his Guebre workmen exposed to the 
Governor's anger, Maurice resolved to 
submit provisionally. 

“TI leave the works,’ said he, “but 
know, it is only for a time, and I protest 
against this unworthy abuse of force. I 
goto Teheran. We will know if you have 
the right to molest workmen who get 
their living honestly. And if all this is 
illegal, woe betide you!” 

“Go!” said the Shire. “I only obey 
my orders. I have orders not to return 
until I have seen with my own eyes your 
workmen quit the trenches and start for 
their homes. I wait!” 

“ Children!" said Goucha Nichin in a 
clear resonant voice, “the will of the 
master is that you leave your work this 
moment. Return to your dwellings, bow 
before the Eye of the World, and do not 
question Destiny!” 

At these few words the Guebres, docile, 
silent, marvellously disciplined, stopped 
their pickaxes midway, put down their 
tools, put on their coats, formed up into 
ranks, and passing before their mobed, 
moved off towards the mountain. Soon 
they had vanished behind a rise in the 


ground. 
“It is well!’ said the Governor's 
envoy. ‘My mission is at an end!" 


“T will not detain you!” said Maurice. 
“Gargaridi, show these gentlemen the 
way out!" 

And while the domestic accompanied the 
unwelcome emissaries, Catherine, who had 
restrained her tears with difficulty, threw 
her arms round Kerdic’s neck and wept. 

“ What a shame!’ she sobbed. “ But 


But how could he ac- | 


you will protest, Maurice? Lieutenant 
Guyon, you know the Government staff ? 
It is not possible, is it, that such injustice 
can be done if the Shah knows about 
it?” - 

“ Mademoiselle!" said the lieutenant, 
“T will do all I can to let him hear of it. 
The regret I have at leaving you will be 
lessened if I can do anything for you, 
brother. It seems to me, as to you, 
indeed impossible that this Governor will 
be tolerated when they learn in high 
quarters of his proceedings.” 

“It is fortunate,” said the old Guebre, 
“that Lieutenant Guyon has interest at 
the court of the Shah; he will be more 
readily listened to than another because 
he is a Faranghi; and I believe that 
there is hope by his help of a satisfactory 
solution.” Then, taking aside Kerdic, 
who did not seem to think much would 
come of these proceedings, he continued : 
“ Young man, I read thy thoughts; thou 
hopest nothing of this voyage to Teheran, 
nor of an explanation with the Governor 
of Hamadan! Nor from me? Thou 
askest why I seem to build hope on these 
proceedings ; why I have sent away the 
workmen? It seems to thee that I 
might at least have made some show of 
resistance. Believe me, if I understand 
myself "—and his eyes gleamed—“ it is 
not submission I preach or practise. But 
I have learnt in a hard school that the 
silence of scorn is the best shield against 
brute strength. Seem to yield, then. 
Send thy friends to Teheran. Pretend to 
go there thyself. If it be necessary that 
the works should be abandoned, the 
trenches filled up, the grass grow. sd 

“But what will you do?” asked 
Maurice. 

“Get round the difficulty as long ages 
of oppression have taught us to do. To 
the deceiver a deceiver and a half! We 
are not allowed to work by day; let us 
work by night. The open way is forbidden 
us; let us take the subterranean way.” 

“But still,” said Maurice, “we must 
have justice done us.” 

“That is doubtful, and in any case it 
will be long. I know at the foot of the 
mountain a well a hundred feet deep, the 
Goul Hek, which is unknown to thee. 
By lengthening the opening of the well in 
a way I can tell thee, we will arrive at a 
sort of tunnel leading us to the citadel. 
The only difficulty is that the workmen, 
for secretly defying the Governor's 
prohibition, will require a double fee to 
stimulate their zeal, perhaps a triple one. 
But if I know thee, this will not stop 
thee?” 

“Stop me? I will willingly spend my 
last penny! But rather than these poor 
people should be in peril on my ac- 
count——” 

“T will see to that. Wilt thou come 
this night and explore the Goul Hek? It 
will not, I warn thee, be an easy enter- 
prise, nor free from danger.” 

“What matters it?” said Maurice. 
“Speak! At what hour do we start? 
This evening, at the setting of the moon 
—this evening?” 

“Agreed. At midnight be at the foot 
of Elvend, near the ruined pillar that 
marks the site of a murder committed 
there in the past. I will be there; I will 
take thee with me down the well of the 
Goul Hek.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 


A Dad me explain the situation briefly. Here 
I am, condemned to penal servitude for 
half an hour or more in the waiting-room of 
some Government offices. A drizzling Novem- 
ber rain outside discourages any effort to es- 
cape, if it does not render me content with my 
dungeon. Nothing to “ observe ”’—no chance 
of a rat or mouse turning up for company, 
and if there are any cats on the leads beyond 
the grimy window, they are blotted out by 
the yellow mist. Certainly there are cobwebs, 
cobwebs everywhere, but not a single spider 
—not one that I can find, at any rate ; spiders 
are always worth looking at. Nothing in 
fact to solace the weary time but an Alma- 
nac (which ceases to be exciting when you've 
found what day of the week next Christmas 
Day and your birthday come on), two Direc- 
tories, and a Navy List for this present year 
of 1890. So I select the last, seat myself in 
front of the fire on one of those mysteriously 
afflicted chairs which are never seen on earth 
outside waiting-rooms, and pencil some notes 
for a future paper. 

After all, it’s pleasant to run through the 
list of vessels, and track old friends and ship- 
mates of long ago to their present promo- 
tions. For though I never held a direct 
Admiralty commission, I have twice volun- 
teered for temporary service under the 
white ensign in bad corners of the world, 
where Yellow Jack had been only too busy 
among Officers and men. But with regard to 
the ships themselves, it is curious to notice, 
when one classifies them a bit, how promis- 
cuously their names seem to have been 
chosen from the animal and vegetable king- 
doms. 

Take those which have been christened 
after birds, for instance, and see what a wide 
range of species has been laid under contri- 
bution. We have the Penguin and Goldfinch, 
the Cuckoo and Bustard; the Pelican, Sky- 
lark, Gannet, and Ringdove ; the Cormorant, 
Thrush, Peacock, Raven, and Sealark; the 
Falcon, Flamingo, Linnet, Plover, Buzzard, 
Curlew, Goshawk, Partridge, and Pheasant. 
There is a Swan and a Wild Swan, a Wid- 
geon and a Pigeon, a Redbreast, a Redpoll, 
and a Redwing; a Swift and a Swallow, a 
Stork and a Starling, a Landrail, Magpie, and 
Kingfisher, a Kite, Sparrow, Seagull, Martin, 
Stormcock (don’t know him), Lapwing, Mer- 
lin, Peterel, Eagle, and Philomel—a very 
mixed aviary! There are also a Drake and 
a Hawke, but I am afraid we mustn't include 
these among our birds ; there used, however, 
to be a genuine Hawk, now re-named the 
Amelia, just as the boat which is at present 
called the Jackal was formerly the Wood- 
cock. Harpy, I suppose, must be taken in 
its mythological sense, not as indicating the 
great South American eagle; and Mohawk, 
of course, is not a bird at all. 

Equally miscellaneous and defying zoo- 
logical arrangement are the quadrupeds, 
though the dogs and their kind are decidedly 
to the fore—Bloodhound, Mastiff, Bulldog, 
Foxhound, Beagle, and Greyhound; Vixen 
and Jackal. Only one cat, the Lion, a train- 
ing-ship for boys (by the way, one remarks 
all through the list a preference for beasts 
that are fierce or in some way injurious). 
Weasel, Wallaroo (a kind of kangaroo), 
Hyena, Otter, Badger, Antelope, Opossum, 
Camel, Elk, Racoon, Reindeer, Racehorse, 
and Racer complete the tale of four-footed 
things, unless we admit the Unicorn, con- 
sidered by many to signify the one-horned 
rhinoceros. And, if not quadrupeds, the 
Grampus, Dolphin, and Porpoise deserve as 
mammailia to be mentioned here. Buffon 
and other old naturalists called lizards, alli- 
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gators, and frogs quadrupeds,and I don’t know 
that anybody can say they are not. 

How do reptiles and batrachians fare in 
naval nomenclature? They seem to be 
rather in favour, possibly on account of their 
venomous little ways, real or reputed. What 
is the difference between a Serpent and o 
Snake? I don’t know, but they both figure 
among the wooden (or iron) walls of old 
England. The Viper and Rattlesnake are 
also specified; and not only the Asp, whose 
bite according to tradition brought death to 
Cleopatra, but Cleopatra herself is here, 
“ the serpent of old Nile ’— yes, and we find 
the Nile, too. Here also we discover the 
Rattler, and rattler is the common abbrevia- 
tion of rattlesnake among the settlers out 
West. We have already spoken of the Racer 
as a horse, but there is a certain large and 
handsome snake, the blue racer, found in the 
United States. And whether the Hama- 
dryad, when the name is applied to ship, 
should simply be accepted in its original and 
classical signitication of a wood-nymph or 
not, I cannot say; but I prefer to look upon 
it as indicating the great hooded serpent of 
the East Indies, the “big cobra” as the 
charmers call it—a determined devourer of 
its own race, and perhaps the largest and 
most deadly of all the poisonous snakes. 
There is no cobra in the navy, though there 
is a Hood! 

The Crocodile, Lizard, Bull-frog, Triton, 
and Salamander are also represented in this 
section; and though turtles are not men- 
tioned, the Snapper is. A great many 
mythical creatures are rescued from ancient 
legends to appear here, some of which have 
a good deal that is reptilian in their highly 
complex and unpleasant compositions, and 
the names of some of these have been em- 
ployed somewhat fancifully by naturalists to 
designate existing species and geners. Of 
such the Navy List gives us numerous ex- 
amples, as the Basilisk, Dragon, Hydra, 
Medusa, &c. I know, by the way, of a very 
smart private yacht, the property of Mr. 
Herbert Graystone, named the Anaconda. 

There are but half a dozen fish in the 
navy, even when we stretch a point and 
number the molluscous Nautilus amongst 
them—the Sea-horse, Barracouta, Pike 
(which must be carefully distinguished from 
the Pique), Bonetta, and Albacore—rather a 
limited kingdom, seeing that we have Ney, 
tune also to reign over them. 

Somewhat more plentiful are the inverte- 


| brates—-Sandfly, Ant, Cockchafer, Bee, Lo- 
! eust, Midge, Scorpion, Spider, Mosquito (a 
small stern-wheel boat for service on the 
Zambesi River), Fly, Gadfly, Grasshopper, 
and Firefly. Nuisances, every one of them, 
except perhaps the last. But therein evi- 
dently lies the attraction again—else why 
such names as Griper, Pincher, Bustler, 
Biter, Grinder, Tickler, Snapper, Spanker, 
Pickle, and Snap? Aggressive, to say the 
least of them ! 

Would you like to go a-hunting among 
these naval birds and beasts? We can far- 
nish you with a Warrior, a Forester, an 
Archer, or even Samson; and they may go 
forth armed with an Arrow, a Dart,a Boome- 
rang, & Firebrand, or Wildfire. Or you can 
be accommodated with a Pet if you prefer it 
—as of course you would. 

But how shall we classify such fabulous 
monsters as the Cockatrice, a venomous bird 
with a serpent’s tail, hatched from an egg; 
the Basilisk, a vast and horrible reptile, deal- 
ing death by its very glance and breath; the 
Centaur, half man, half horse; the Dragon, 
Unicorn, Hydra—nine-headed water-serpent, 
slain by Hercules—or Griffon, with its eagle- 
wings and beak, borne by the body of a lion? 
The Wivern, too—that's something in tke 
dragon line, isn't it? No wonder that we 
find associated with such a mythological 
menagerie an Enchantress, a Fire Queen, a 
Gorgon, and a Magicienne; a Harpy, Naiad, 
Elfin, Pigmy, Minotaur, Hecate, Medusa, 
Polyphemus, and Perseus. 

Botany is represented by the Hyacinth, 
Iris, Narcissus, Shamrock, Daisy, Myrtle, 
Lily, Mistletoe, Daphne, Sea-flower (what 
sort of a flower is that?), Nettle, Bramble, 
Acorn, and Royal Oak. Flora merits honour- 
able mention also; and I was very nearly in- 
cluding Scylla, because it reminded me for 
the moment of the sea-onion (Scilla mari- 
tima), with which most of you have probably 
made acquaintance at some period of your 
lives as squills. 

Last but not least, seven precious stones 
—Sapphire, Emerald, Ruby, Opal, Turquoise, 
Garnet, and Pearl. 

Postscript.—The above was penned on 
Tuesday, November 11, 1890, probably at the 
very hour when the ill-fated cruiser Serpent 
was dashed upon the Laja del Buey, and qne 
hundred and seventy-three brave men were 
swept from her decks by the awful seas of 
the Bay of Biscay, one of the saddest events 
| in the history of our navy. 


NOTES FROM MY LOG; 


OR, TRUE STORIES OF 


ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


By Rear-ApmiraL W. R. Kennepy. 
(With Mlustrations by the Author.) 
IV.— STIRRING EVENTS IN THE LIFE OF A MIDSHIPMAN—CRIMEAN WAR. 


APPREHEND that young gentlemen joining 
H. M. Service at the present time enjoy a 


very different life from that which obtained ; 


forty years ago when I joined the Navy. 

At that time it was common enough for a 
ship to remain idle in Portsmouth Harbour 
for six months or more waiting for her crew, 
which had to be picked up anywhere and 
anyhow, instead of being drafted on board 
in an hour as they are now. The officers 
also were more mixed than they are at 
present, amongst them being often a very 
rowdy collection of old mates or midshipmen, 
of no possible use, and usually addicted to 
the bottle, which eventually closed their 
career in H. M. Service. 


The Rodney, a fine sailing line-of-battle 
ship of ninety guns, was favoured with a 
choice selection of these worthies, who were 
doubtless especially selected for the ship 
from the well-known fact that her, captain 
(a fine seaman of the old school) would 
stand no nonsense, and her commander was 
one of the strictest disciplinarians in the 
Service. 

There were nine of us cadets in the 
Rodney's gunroom, between thirteen and 
fourteen years of age, some half-dozen old 
midshipmen of the class above-mentioned, 
who having failed to pass their examinations, 
and been turned out of one ship after 
another, had come to the Rodney on pro- 
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bation, and the usual staff of clerks, masters’- 
assistants, and Irish assistant-surgeons, 
making up the complement of gunroom 
officers to about thirty members. 

As many of the above were for various 
offences confined to the ship, they had 
abundant leisure to devote their time and 
attention to the unlucky youngsters whose 
hard fate had placed them within their 
reach. A short description of their favourite 
amusements will suffice. 

The time chosen for these “sports” was 
the evening, when, most of the respectable 
members of the mess having gone ashore, 
they could have the place to themselves. 
The “fun” usually commenced by our being 
ordered down to put on our tail-coats and 
swords. We were then paraded in the gun- 
room, and had each to make a speech or 
sing & song, after which the programme was 
carried out according to the taste and con- 
dition of our tormentors, who were usually 


what is understood by “half seas over” at | 


this early stage of the proceedings. 

One of the party, by name “Jack,” who 
was a bit of a sportsman and a wag, would 
suggest a fox hunt. This was the signal for 
us all to off coats and swords. One of the 
youngsters, appropriately named Fox, had a 
curved crumb-brush tied on to him for a 
tail, chairs and other obstacles were so ar- 
ranged round the table as to represent ditches 
and fences; Jack, armed with a formidable 
horsewhip, then mounted the table; a cut 
of the whip, nearly taking a piece out of the 
fox, started him, and away we all went, 
helter-skelter, over chairs, tables, etc., while 
Jack plied his whip without partiality, until 
the fox and hounds gave in from sheer ex- 
haustion, or, as often happened, Jack fell 
under the table, where I shall leave him for 
the present. 

Another popular entertainment was called 
the “ Battle of Waterloo,” which was carried 
out as follows. Eight of us, buttoned up in 
our tail-coats and armed with our swords 
(dirks were not then in fashion), were made 
to sit across chairs, and were then told off, 
four on each side, to attack each other. 

At the order “ draw swords,” at it we went, 
cutting and slashing in fine style, but as 
there were nine of us, the odd one was kept in 
reserve, and then pitched bodily into the 
middle of the mélée, and lucky indeed were 
we if we escaped without cuts or stabs, after 
half an hour of this lively “ recreation.” 

The evening’s performance was brought to 
@ conclusion by prayer, a sad mockery in 
our case which harmonised well with the 
tastes of this irreligious crew. Having been 
divested of our coats and shoes we were 
made to kneel in the stern ports, which were 
closed at the time, and at a given signal, 
usually a blow on the back with a hammer, 
the individual applied to had to commence 
praying in a loud voice, but brought his 
prayers to an abrupt conclusion on receipt 
of a similar blow on the sole of the foot. 
By this simple and ingenious arrangement it 
will be seen that any number or all could be 
praying at the same time, or perfect silence 
reign when desired. Our prayers were 
always directed to the same end, viz. the 
especial benefit of our persecutors—that they 
would rise to the highest rank in the 
profession, bemade K.C.B. etc., etc.; but as our 
prayers, though directed to one end, were not 
expressed in the same form, the babel of 
tongues can be more easily imagined than 
described; nor were they very successful, 
and I well remember the whole of us having 
to pray for the best part of one evening, to 
the effect that two of the senior mids who 
were going up for their examinations the 
next day, should receive first-class certificates 
and be complimented for their efficiency. 
The result, unfortunately for them and for 


us, being that both candidates were re- 
jected. 

Happily such proceedings as I have 
described would not be possible in the 
present day. 

It is hardly necessary here to remark that 
our health and appearance were not neglected, 
our noses were slit and cayenne pepper was 
rubbed in, and we were forced to take some 
filthy medicine which was prescribed for one 
of the senior members. 

These amusements were of daily and 
nightly occurrence, and glad were we when 
the familiar signal of a fork stuck into the 
beam gave us notice that it was time for all 
youngsters to clear out, the remainder of the 
evening being devoted to an orgies by the old 
hands. In fact the intemperate character of 
these creatures was to us a source of gratifi- 
cation, since it was only whilst they were in 
a helpless state of intoxication that we 
enjoyed any peace. 

But this state of affairs could not last 
long. We were growing lads and began to 
feel our strength. Moreover, one of the 
worst of the gang had an epileptic fit and 
was nearly drowned in his bath and had to be 
invalided out of the service, then others were 
dismissed, until only one remained. Our 
opportunity had now arrived, for although 
we were not strong enough to resist a com- 
bination, we were big enough and strong 
enough to settle with one, so we held a coun- 
cil of war, and decided to “ Bell the Cat.” 

Having conveyed our intention to the 
individual and been answered with ridicule 
and threats, we provided ourselves with 
pieces of rope to bind the victim and others 
knotted at the end to punish him with when 
bound, and quietly bided our time. The 
opportunity soon came and we promptly 
availed ourselves of it. Of the nine of us 
conspirators, four declined to take part in the 
subsequent operations, but the remaining five 
sprang on the wretch as he was leaving the 
gunroom, like so many tiger cats. He was 
speedily knocked down, and lashed, spread- 
eagle fashion, to iron ring bolts in the deck, 
and then received such a thrashing that he 
was on the sick list for a fortnight. 

And thus we put a stop to bullying once 
and for all. Not long after this event, this 
bully in a drunken fit insulted his superior 
officer and was dismissed the service, and so 
having disposed of the whole gang I will 
dismiss them from my story, and will now 
proceed with the cruise of the Rodney and 
the events immediately preceding and lead- 
ing up to the war in the Crimea. 

The first twelve months of the commission 
«was devoted to cruising. in the Channel in 
company with the squadron, searching for 


gales of wind, which we had no difficulty in | 


finding. During this period nothing of par- 
ticular interest occurred except that we were 
nearly lost on Lisbon Bar through the 
hawsers by which we were being towed, 
parting, leaving us rolling helplessly about 
in the trough of the sea, when just as we 
were drifting on to the rocks, a breeze sprang 
up enabling us to run back into the Tagus. 
On our return to England we were ordered 
to prepare for foreign service, and on 
February 12, 1853, we sailed from Spithead 
for the Mediterranean. 

Favoured by strong and favourable gales, 
we ran through the Straits of Gibraltar, at the 
rate of twelve knots an hour, six days after 
leaving England. A few days afterwards, 
when half-way between Gibraltar and Malta, 
we had a narrow escape of foundering. The 
ship was running before a heavy westerly 
gale, and going through the water at a great 
pace, when about midnight the hawse-plugs 
(blocks of wood used to plug up the hawse 
pipes) were washed in on the lower deck, the 
result being a terrific rush of water into the 


ship thfough the hawse holes (iron pipes 
through which the cables lead). The pace of 
the ship through the water prevented the 
possibility of getting forward to plug these 
pipes and stop the flow of water, the decks 
were flooded, and the sea poured down the 
hatchways into the cockpit and holds, and 
the ship was getting water-logged. 

On deck the uproar was fearful, the ship was 
running under close-reefed main topsail, the 
rain coming down in torrents, and the wind 
roaring 8o tnat it was impossible to hear the 
orders of the officers. It was decided to 
bring the ship to the wind, to stop her way 
through the water, always a dangerous pro- 
ceeding in a gale of wind—and to make mat- 
ters worse, we were known to be not far 
from the much dreaded Sorelli rocks, where 
the Avenger was lost with all hands. The 
exact position of these rocks was doubtful. 
However, there was no help for it, the ship was 
rounded to, and bang went the main top- 
sail, blown clean out of the bolt-ropes, dis- 
appearing in the pitchy darkness to leeward. 
All hands were now called to man the pumps, 
the decks were scuttled in several places to 
let the water into the hold, and the immediate 
danger was over. We reached Malta without 
further adventure, after a very fine passage 
for a sailing-ship. Here we remained four 
months, riding, boating, and otherwise enjoy- 
ing ourselves, as midshipmen well know how 
to.do. 

I remember an absurd adventure which 
happened to two of our men at the opera one 
night; they were in the gallery, and were con- 
siderably the worse for liquor, when one of 
them fell over the railing into the pit. His 
mate, doubtless under the impression that 
his chum had fallen overboard, took off his 
coat and went after him. Wonderful to relate, 
neither of them was killed, but one broke his 
leg, the other was unhurt. 

We were not sorry when the time came to 
leave Malta and shape our course eastward, 
the first step towards the Crimea. The sub- 
sequent proceedings being a matter of his- 
tory I shall pass quickly over. 

At Besika Bay, near the entrance to the 
Dardanelles, we were joined by the French 
fleet, and together we remained there, idling 
our time for several months, until to cur 
great delight we received orders to pass the 
Dardanelles and proceed to Constantinople. 
which we accordingly did, the combined 
fleets anchoring in Beikos Bay opposite 
Therapia. After some more delay at this 
beautiful spot, we got news of the destruction 
ofa Turkish and Egyptian squadron of seven 
frigates at Sinope, on the southern shores of 
the Black Sea, by a Russian fleet of six 
ships of the line. : 

This action, commonly known as the 
“massacre of Sinope,” took place on Nov- 
ember 30, and is justly considered one of the 
most disgracetal episodes in the history of 
the Crimean War. For ten days before the 
battle it was known that the Russian fleet 
had put to sea from Sebastopol, and was 
blockading the Turkish squadron in the Bay 
of Sinope. 

The Turkish commander had sent de- 
spatches overland to Constantinople, asking 
for assistance, and the British ambassador 
was aware of the danger, but nothing was 
done, and on November 80 Admiral Nachi- 
moff bore down upon the Turkish squadron, 
then lying in the port. The Russian admiral 
demanded the surrender of the squadron. 
which the Turkish commander very naturally 
and indignantly refused. The Turks were 
the first to open fire, and a terrible battle en- 
sued. The Turks and Egyptians, although 
greatly overmatched, fought their ships till 
they sunk or blew up. It was said that in 
some instances the captains blew up their 
ships, preferring death to dishonour, othe 
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went down with their colours flying ; but even 
if they struck their colours it made no sort 
of difference to the Russian admiral, who 
continued the slaughter till the whole 
squadron was destroyed, with the exception 
of one steamer, the Taif, which made her 
escape and brought tidings of the disaster to 
Constantinople. 

It is said that 4,000 Turks and Egyptians 
were killed on this occasion, and that the 
few who survived were wounded. 

While these events were happening a 
powerful fleet of English and French ships 
was lying idle in the Bosphorus. On receipt 
of the news of the massacre we proceeded to 
Sinope with the squadron, for what purpose is 
not very clear, seeing that the mischief was 
dove and the Russian ships had returned to 


after which we bore up for Varna and 
anchored in the Bay of Balchic, about fifteen 
miles to the northward of that place. This 
became our headquarters for the next few 
months whilst preparations were being made 
for the invasion of the Crimea. 

Our life whilst lying at Balchic Bay was 
rather monotonous, as we were unaware what 
was going on in the diplomatic world at 
home, and feared lest something should 
occur to interfere with the proposed bom- 
bardment of Sebastopol, which was fre- 
quently discussed. My journal redounds 
with midshipmen’s pranks, which were not 
always of the most creditable nature. 

While lying at this anchorage we were 
visited by a most terrible attack of cholera, 
which decimated some of the ships, especially 
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and arrived without accident at Kalamita 
Bay on September 14. For the next three 
days we were hard at work from 3 a.s. till 
9 v.m., disembarking troops, guns, and stores; 
500 marines were also sent to take posses- 
sion of Eupatoria. 

On September 19 we shifted berth and 
anchored off the Alma, when we observed the 
Russian army in possession of the heights. 
Some skirmishing took place that evening, 
and on September 20 the battle of the Alma 
was fought, and the same evening the 
Russians retreated into Sebastopol, leaving 
the allies in possession of the heights. 

For the next three days we were busy 
embarking the wounded on board the trans- 


ports, after which we shifted berth and 
| anchored off the Katcha, the steamers of the 
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Sebastopol ; and even if we had intercepted 
them we could not have interfered, as we 
were not at war. 

At Sinope we found abundant traces of 
the conflict; quantities of wreckage and 
dead bodies strewed the shore, and guns 
and anchors had been blown far inland by 
the force of the explosions. After a short 
stay we returned to the Bosphorus, and on 
March 28, 1854, war was declared between 
the allies and Russia, and the combined 
fleets sailed for Odessa. 

On: arrival off Odessa the steamers of the 
combined fleets were detailed to shell the 
place, the line-of-battle ships remaining at 
anchor in the offing, the forts not being 
considered of sufficient importance to require 
their attention. 

The bcmbardment over, the fleet put to 
gea and cruised for some days off Sebastopol. 


those most crowded with men. Some of the 
three-deckers lost over 100 men, and the 
whole fleet, both English and French, had to 
put to sea and cruise for some weeks to get 
clear of it. 

In the meantime the transports full of 
troops were collecting at Varna, and by 


August 21 we were nearly ready for a start. | 


The Turkish ships now joined us, making 
altogether a grand fleet of about thirty line-of- 
battle ships, besides frigates and steam- 
ships, until with the transports an enormous 
collection of some 300 sail was assembled in 
the bay. On the evening of September 6 the 
French and Turkish fleets put to sea, and on 
September 7 were joined by the English, the 
combined fleets steering for the Crimea, 
the sailing-ships in tow of steamers, making 
altogether a magnificent display. 

We had fine weather across the Black Sea, 


(To be continued.) 


squadron exchanging shots with the batteries 
of Sebastopol. The Agamemnon, flag-ship of 
Sir E. Lyons (afterwards Lord Lyons), pro- 
ceeded to Balaklava and took possession of 
the place, each ship sending one hundred 
marines to form the garrison. 

The London also went there to land some 
of her guns, and each ship landed six more 
from her upper deck battery. A naval 
brigade, consisting of three captains, two 
commanders, and several lieutenants, mates, 
and midshipmen, with a proportionate num- 
ber of men, were also landed, and we heard 
no more of them till October 6, when Captain 
Randolph and one of our mates returned to 
the ship with cholera. 

The steamers of the fleet now engaged 
the batteries daily, but at a respectful 
distance, probably with the object of obliging 
the Russians to keep their batteries manned, 
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Qace crickét suffered as much from the 

weather of 1890 as any other cricket, 
and the constant interference of chance in 
all the great matches rendered any arrange- 
ment in order of merit simply impossible. 
Marlborough, Tonbridge, Lancing, Epsom, 
Elstree, Mill Hill, and Leatherhead were 
lucky enough to win their matches against 
the M.C.C. Winchester, Wellington, Finch. 
ley, Rugby, Ramsgate, Cheltenham, and 
Charterhouse managed to draw their M.C.C. 
matches. And over a score of others, which 
there is no need to particularise, suffered 
defeats of more or less magnitude; but that 
either win, draw, or defeat was an indication 
of merit hardly any one would pretend. 

Taking a “bird's-eye view of Britain” 
from what we hope is not too elevated a 
standpoint, we find Bedford Modern doing 
very well with eight innings out of fourteen 
engagements ; and Blair Lodge in the distant 
north once again champion school of Scot- 
land, having a particularly strong eleven, 
although they won but half their matches. 
If Blair Lodge was strong, Brighton, one of 
the most southerly schools, was certainly 
weak, and only won three matches out of a 
dozen, among the three, however, being those 
against Dulwich and Lancing. Another 
great school with its cricket under a cloud 
was Charterhouse; and Cheltenham was in 
much the same state, though, curiously 
enough, three of its eleven secured places in 
the century list. 

Clifton lost only two matches, and was 
perhaps stronger than it had been for some 
time, thanks in some measure to the teaching 
of Gregg, who was indefatigable. Only two 
matches were lost, and at one of the losses 
the eleven were four men short. Dulwich had 
one conspicuous light, and a tail of ten lesser 
lights, with the usual result, although in this 
instance the great light was as good a bowler 
as he was a bat. Epsom won three matches 
out of ten, and also rejoiced in a captain far 
superior to the team he led. Eton drew 
against Harrow at Lord’s, and that was the 
best thing the eleven did during the season. 
The team was quite a new one,-with no old 
choices, a state of affairs never known before 
in an Eton and Harrow match. Such a 
thing is not likely to occur this year at what 
it has now become fashionable to call “ the 
picnic” on July 10. 

If Blair Lodge produced the best boy 
bowler of the year in J. McLaren, Fettes pro- 
duced the best bat in G. T. Campbell, whose 
average of sixty-one on fourteen innings 
is remarkable enough to stand quotation. 
Fettes did almost as well as Blair Lodge, and 
owing to the draw against that school madoa 
vain claim to the championship’s being con- 
sidered an honourable draw between the two 
schools. Haileybury, with anew headmaster 
whose name is known wherever cricket is 
played, very naturally began to improve. 
Harrow had a really good eleven, though 
they made so poor a show at Lord’s; and 
the form displayed by their captain, A. C. 
McLaren, who got more than half the runs 
on that occasion, procured him a place in the 
Lancashire county team with which he made 
such an excellent start in first-class company 
at Brighton. Highgate got terribly thrashed 
by the M.C.C., bat otherwise did fairly well 
and succeeded in beating Tonbridge. 

Lancing beat the M.C.C. by 55 runs ina 
fairly even match in which the school had 
the advantage on both innings ; but this was 
the only victory of the year. Loretto won 
only 4 matches out of 15; they beat the 
Academy and Rossall handsomely, but fell 
before Fettes and Blair Lodge, a result to 
“+ regretted, perhaps, as they gained the 

v'on of being the best fielding eleven 
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of the year, and were for that reason worthy 
of better luck. Malvern did a little better 
than usual, but that is not saying much; 
with Malvern it is always a case of hope for 
next year. Marlborough won both school 
matches and four more, making six wins out of 
ten engagements. 

Oundle was not particularly distinguished 
by its cricket in 1890, but its good time is 
said to be coming. Repton had certainly the 
worst fielding eleven of the year, but in 
! Palairet had an unusually successful bat, 
| and in Fry a really excellent captain. 
; Rossall won two matches out of fourteen, 
| which can hardly be considered encouraging ; 
i 
i 


and Rugby also only won two victories 
during the year. St. Paul’s won seven matches 
out of eleven, and Sherborne also won seven, 
but out of thirteen, both schools showing 
} improvement. Shrewsbury won every match 
until July set in, and then began to lose, the 
beginning of the losses being the interesting 
match with the Old Boys, who conquered by 
one run. Tonbridge won three matches out 
of eleven, and succeeded in beating Lancing 
by an innings and 170 runs; on the other 
hand Dulwich beat Tonbridge by 207 runs, 
and Highgate beat them by 20 runs, so that 
the season was not deemed satisfactory. 
| Uppingham won but a solitary match, but 
then the Repton match was spoilt by rain, 
and Haileybury could not play, and in short, 
although only one was won, only two were 
lost. Of course the fielding was as good as 
usual, and that is saying much. 
Wellingborough Grammar School had 
perhaps the strongest batting side of 
the year. Wellington lost four matches 
and won two out of ten, but the Charterhouse 
| match did not figure in the record, it having 
to be abandoned owing to the bad weather. 
Westminster did much better, and inflicted a 
severe defeat on Charterhouse. Winchester 
only lost one match out of thirteen, but then 
they drew nine; the side was strong in 
batting, all the team getting double figures in 
the averages, but the bowling was poor and 
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‘we keeping of fowls is undoubtedly one of 
the most fascinating fads or fancies that 
a boy could take up. There is something 
very real about a nice new-laid warm egg, 
and something very substantial too about a 
nice “‘sonsy" tender fowl roasted, and on 
the table with crisp curly morsels of bacon 
around her and flanked by mealy potatoes and 
mashed greens. Now if you can honestly 
and conscientiously look upon that fowl or 
those milky morning eggs as so much 
delicious food saved from stuff that would 
otherwise have gone to waste or become food 
for maggots and beetles, happy I say are ye. 
If, on the other hand, the fowl and the eggs 
have cost you white shillings and sixpenny- 
bits for grain and stuff you've had to buy, 
then I don’t think you will enjoy your break- 
fast half so much, nor your dinner either. 
What then, you may ask, is the secret of 
keeping fowls with profit ? 
The answer crammed into a nutshell is 
this. Nobody should think of owning hens, 
who has not a convenient place to keep them 


| 


the fielding curiously careless } much, how- 
ever, is to be said for the unexpected in a 
season when the grounds are either slides or 
morasses. 

And yet some good long scores were made 
in school cricket during 1890. Anscombe for 
instance made 113 not out for Mannamead 
against Keyham; Beers 118 for Welling- 
borough Grammar School in present against 
past; Blaker 171 for Westminster against 
I Zingari; Brooke 137 not out for Chelten- 
ham against the M.C.C.; Browell 105 not out 
for Wellington against University College, 
Oxford; Collins 100 for Brighton College 
against Brighton Grammar School ; Fryer 106 
for Wellingborough Grammar School against 
Bedford County School, and 100 against 
Stamford Grammar School; Hunt 109 for 
Sutton Valence School against Maidstone 
Grammar School; Hunton 112 for Clifton 
against Cheltenham ; Loraine 132 for Bedford 
against Mill Hill ; Robinson 112 for Cranleigh 
against Hurstpierpoint; Warner 177 not 
out for Rugby against the Free Foresters ; 
and Wells 124 for Dulwich against Ton- 
bridge. 

Wells had the best average among the 
English schools. Next to his 58 came Pa- 
lairet’s 54; then Browell’s 50 for Wellington, 
Whitting’s 46 for Rugby, and MacLaren’s 42 
for Harrow. Some of the averages were 
curiously low; Rossall’s top average, for 
instance, was 18, Tonbridge’s was 19, Marl- 
borough’s and Brighton’s 22, Eton’s and 
Uppingham’s 25; and one of the teams, 
Lancing’s, had nine of its members in single 
figures, while, as we have said, Winchester 
was the only side of the year every member 
of which averaged over ten. 

As to the bowling, Paterson of Merchiston 
seems to have done best with an average 
of six, though Wells of Dulwich is a good 
second with seven, probably got against 
stronger elevens ; Napier of Harrow also did 
well, but he was apparently not tried often 
enough, though he could hardly be considered 
as good a bowler as Forbes of Eton. 


-"—While our article on this subject was passing through the press, the 
news arrived that the visit of the American Team to this country during the coming cricket season bas been 


PRACTICAL AND PROFITABLE FOGLTRY-KEEPING. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., C.M., RN. 


I.—FOWLS: FOR FLESH AND EGGS. 


healthy and happy in, and who cannot put 
his hand upon a fair amount of kitchen re- 
fuse. Of course the fowls won't be kitchen-fed 
entirely. They need other “ gubbins ” as well, 
and this it will not be economy to refuse them. 

In all my writings in the “ B. O. P.”’ I have 
done my utmost to dissuade boys from keep- 
ing fowls who had not a grass run for them, 
and to encourage those who had that con- 
venience to keep afew. I have looked upon 
the following two pictures in the same dav 
often enough. Picture 1 A lordly, bold- 
looking cock returning at sunset from the 
grass with his feathered harem, every bird 
in which, including himself, is as happy- 
looking as the summer day has becn long. 
They are in no particular hurry to get to roost. 
They even take note of things as they come 
slowly on, and more than once the king of 
the flock stops to break up a luscious snail 
for the hens. ‘Here, my dears,” he seems 
to say, “you may as well make room for this: 
it wouldn't be here in the morning." Arrived 
at their yard the henwife herself meets 
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chem and throws them a handful or two of 
iard golden grain, and the brave cock stands 
gallantly looking on, and if there be one or 
wo pickings for him after his hens have 
iad enough he takes them; if not, he doesn’t 
stumble. A happy picture that! 

But look at Picture 1. 
he same bright summer's day, but just 
‘lance for a minute over the fence into that 
ilthy fowl-run. There are there about fif- 
een wretched hens in all, and every one looks 
nore miserable than the other. For, see, 


he run is half an inch deep in black slime, « 


he feeding trough is dirty, the water is ful- 
ome, there is no sign of a dust bath, the 
ien’s feathers are all awry, their tails are 
raggled and drooping, the poor cock is as 
piritless as a snail; his comb is pale and he 
‘olds aloft a bamble foot. But yonder comes 
slattern girl or silly-looking lad—none of 
ur readers, mind you—and flings a few 
andfuls of bad oats to them. Then hear 


he scrimmage and the bad hen-language, : 


nd see the fighting and pecking that goes 
n. Why, the cock himself, instead of being 
ingly and gallant, positively fights with his 
amily for a grain or two of those half-green 
ats. Well, I can never look at a scene like 
his without a lump in my throat, and I 


‘ouldn't give @ pinch of salt for a man or | 


oy who could. 

Now then, my lads, just you cut your coat 
ccording to your cloth, and if you haven’t the 
onvenience and wherewithal to keep five 
ens and one cock in comfort and happiness, 
sy some other hobby ; get a box of tools and 
iake things, or cultivate a morsel of garden 
nd a couple of guinea-pigs, but don’t go in 
or fowls. 

The Fowl-run.—By the run I mean the 
ravel space round the house and the pad- 
ock, orchard, or field; that is to the hens 
‘hat the outdoor world is to you. The 
ravel run should be a good roomy place 
‘ith a nice clean level surface. No mud and 
o foul ponds. If you have outdoor perches 
1 it here and there, all the better, for fowls 
early love to play at ‘King o’ the Castle.” 
ny kind of cheap fence does, of wire and 
‘ood, the more rustic the better. It should 
ave a door for your own convenience, and a 
hutter door opening into the grass-run for 
ie fowls. The gravel-run should be kept 
ary clean and dry. In it should stand the 
at water dishes, but not in the sun. In it 
lso must be the dust bath, well protected 
‘om wind and rain; a barrowful or two of 
ry gravel mixed with peat-earth if possible, 
nd old lime from walls broken down, with 
lenty of black sulphur. 

Into this run may be thrown vegetable 
arden refuse with a handful or two of corn 
mong it. But this must never be allowed 
»rot. Fowls that are all day on the grass- 
in will however hardly want this. Mind, 

is important that the hens’ private door 
ito the grass-run be kept open, else the fowls 
ay lay away. Besides, no sooner does a 
en get clear of an egg, than she wants to 
vin the flock and boast aloud of what she 
as done-—‘ Guck-ouck-cuck-cay, I'm the best 
en to lay,” she sings, and the cock comes 
anning to meet her and shoves a fat slug 
own her throat, and assures her she is the 
tightest gem in his jewelled crown, and that, 
1ough she hasn’t been an hour away, it has 
»emed to him like a hundred years, and so 
a and so forth, after which she settles 
iietly down to hunt for beetles and grubs. 

Fowls, whatever the weather may be, are 
ory fond of rustling in the dust-bath and 
cking the ashes all up through their feathers 
id making themselves generally jolly, then 


It is the close of | 


coming out and shaking themselves clean. 
And if they have a good sizeable bath of this 
kind, they never suffer from ticks or vermin, 
and it does them good in many other ways. 
Boys should never forget in keeping animals 
of any kind that in their natural state—that 
is, the wild state—they are all cleanly, wild 
| dogs and wild fowls, rabbits and all, and 
that the most successful breeders are those 


| who study their cleanliness and comfort in 
| their captivity. Put that hint in your note- 
i book, it will save you pounds if ever you 
become breeders, The water should always 
be clean and pure and soft. The grains 
given should be wholesome, ripe, and free 
| from dust. 
No food should be left to decay. 

The Fowl-house.—Make it of old soda-tubs 
or weather-boarding, or the roughest of wood 
filled up with moss and clay. I don't care 
; how rough and rustic it is, but do hav> it 
‘ usefulandcleanly. Ventilate it scientifically. 
Don’t have it draughty. Place the perches 
high or low, according to the breed of fowls 
you keep, and have a hen ladder. Let the 
perches be always dry and free from grease, 
jand not placed over the nests. Cover the 
roof with sanded felt, or better still, thatch it. 

Keep the nests for laying in full of clean 
straw. If you want to be extra-refined have 
openings in the walls fitted with shutters oppo- 
site each nest, so that you can take away eggs 
without disturbing the fowls. Have the in- 
side of the house always lime-washed twice 
|. a year and rub woodwork over with Calvert's 
carbolic. There are directions how to use it, 
and it is safe. Lock the door every night 
and keep the key. A lantern is very handy 
in winter time. It is best to have a slit- 
door in the main door of the fowl-house ; you 
can run and open this of a morning, even 
when you don't want to go inside yourself. 
You can gather the eggs later on. 

The best breeds for eggs are the Spanish, 
Minorca, Leghorn, Andalusian, Hamburgh, 
Polish, Cochins, and Dorkings. 

Best for flesh: Langshans, Cochins, La 
Fléche, Game, Brahma, and Dorking. 

For sitting : Silkies, Cochins, and Dorkings. 

Crossing.—Fresh blood does good in a 
run. Cross almost anything with a Dorking. 

For winter laying you must breed early, 
so that they begin to lay late in autumn. 
All will then depend upon your feeding, and 
I'll speak about this presently. 

I am sometimes asked the question, “What 
is the smallest space in which I can keep a 
score of fowls and a couple of cocks?” I 
seldom answer it. Those who ask such a 
query must be narrow-minded, and want 
everything for nothing. They are like the 
man who tried how little he could feed a 
horse upon. He worked him down to three 
straws a day, and if the saucy beast hadn’t 
taken the sulks and died, he said he could 
have gotten him to live onone. Boysshould 
remember that no animal, whether bird or 
beast, will thrive on food alone; the creature 
must have exercise, fresh air, pure water, 
and happiness according to its kind. 

Food.—Everything will go wrong if suffi- 
cient food of a proper sort be not given. We 
shall not have any eggs, and if we kill a 
fowl for the flesh we shall find it poor, flabby, 
stringy, tasteless stuff. The scraps from the 
table, consisting of a little greens, potatoes, 
morsels of meat, bits of fat, gravy, etc., should 
be all boiled up together, and thickened 
into a mass that can be lifted with the 
fingers when cool, and scattered with aon 
admixture of meal, pollards, or bran. Barley, 
oatmeal, Spratt’s food, and Indian meal are 
| best, but in no case should the meal pre- 


(To be continued.) 


ponderate, especially with laying fowls, or 
you will have them too fat. If ycu can’t 
get enough meaty scraps you must trot round 
among the butchers, and sce what ycu can 
do in the way of bargain making. 

Now listen: this crumbly soft focd should 
~-nay, but must be given as early as 7.20 in 
winter, and at 6.30 in summer. Ncne of 
your laziness, boys— up with you, throw on 
your ulsters with a ccmforter for your neck, 
and off you trot to the run, let out your pets 
and feed them. Won't they bless you just, 
in their own way! ‘Throw the stuff here and 
there, that all may have a good portion, but 
give no more after they have ceased to eat. 
Mind the cock ; if he is a game bird he may 
be too gallant to eat, so coax him. 

Garden roots, such as the smaller potatoes, 
parsnips, turnips, and mangolds, etc., may also 
be boiled and thickened with pollards or 
bran. 

The noon meal is simply some grain 
scattered here and there, and a handful of 
good grain corn and maize to each before 
roosting time. This keeps the stomach all 


| right. 


Feed in a cleanly place, not near their own 
droppings. In summer they will be ranging 
about the grass all day, and get many a nice 
tit-bit. In winter, if there be snow, you must 
give green garden refuse, cabbage, kail, etc., 
with some grain thrown among it. 

Food for winter laying.—The pullets that 
are most likely to lay all winter—providing 
they are in comfortable quarters—are those 
that have been hatched in February or March. 
They must have an allowance of boiled lights 
and butchers’ parings, with not too much 
fattening meal food. In cold weather these 
pullets should have warm soft food, and some 
bruised chillies, or a dust of cayenne pepper 
in it, will encourage laying. A little hemp 
on frosty days will also do good. You will 
understand, of course, that if you make laying 
hens fat, they lay no longer. 

To fatten for the market.—You observe I 
do not say fattening for the table. People 
like to see a big fat fowl powdered over with 
flour on the poulterer’s counter. Well, suit 
them by all means, so pen up your two-year- 
olds and feed them very regularly, early and 
late, four or five times a day on crumbly 
boiled rice, flour and such, rice and treacle, 
and oatmeal draggled with milk; a fortnight 
will do it. Fatten chickens at fourth month, 
but don’t pen up. Just see that all have 
plenty. For your own table the fowl should 
be well fed on general food, and have plenty 
of exercise on a grass-run. 

Now about your sitting hen. Try if pos- 
sible to get your brooding hens as early as 
January, or use an incubator. The hen if she 
has gone broody will probably seek out a 
nest for herself ; and if possible, humour her. 
Only she must be in some quiet corner where 
there is no chance of her being molested. A 
good Dorking is invaluable as a sitter. She 
need not be extraordinarily large either. 

Place a turf under the nest in say a 
bottomless basket, or about four inches of 
dry earth with no stones in it and a little 
straw over that. Try her with china eggs 
first, to make sure she is broody; you can 
nearly always tell, however, by the great heat 
of her body, and the peculiar clucking sound 
she makes. She must have a good allowance 
of hard food, barley or maize, put down to 
her, no soft food, and a dish of pure soft 
water changed every day. Also a large dust 
bath. Note: it is better to set two hens at 
the same time, because then, if neither have 
very many chickens, one fowl can have the 
lot and the other return to the run. 
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NEPTUNE AND BRITANNIA. 
SONG FOR BOYS. 


Worps anp Music sy THE Rev, W. J. Foxeut, B.A., B.Mus. (Lonp.) 
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1. King Nep-tune rose from out the sea, Not long a - go, ’ti Of course he wore his 
Man-y man-y yearshadpass’dSincelast he'd left the o - cean; And how things had been 
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roy -al crown, That well be-comes his head so. He bore his tri- dent in his hand (‘Twas nse in the Chan-nel), And 
go-ing on He'd not theslight-est na-tion. As Brit-ain’sisle he spied, said he,“ I'll _ in - ter - view Brit - an-nia; "Twas 
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round his bo - dy float - ed loose, A de-cent robe of  flan- nel, A de - cent robe of flan - nel. 


Hol-land and His - pa - nia, Of Hol-lamd and His ~« pa - nia.” 
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there she ruled the waves, in spite Of 


colla voce 


Cuorvs. 


Maestoso. 


SSI 


aes hearts are stea-dy, 


wa-ters ebb and flow, 


Yo, heave though the 


first and other verses 


fea = 


it - ish boys are rea - sate Yo, heave we 


‘They met. Britannia came in state “Yes, much has chang’d,” she answer'd, “ But tell me of your sons,” quoth he, 
Attended by her navy, Our glory’s far from paling, (‘still (The question rather falter’d) 

Uncluding every sort of ship Our wooden walls are iron now ; “ Are they the same good hearts and true— 
That rides the ocean wavy. We steam instead of sailing ; Or have they also altered?” 

<* Are all these yours?” old Neptune cried, Our newest guns weigh scores of tons, “No, no!’ Britannia quick replied, 
“Hold hard there! call me coward And shoot as dead as mutton, ’ “Their hearts are brave and steady , 

Af there I see aught like the ships They’re fired by electricity,— They fear no foe! when danger looms 
Of Nelson, Blake, or Howard!” You merely press a button."” My boys are always ready.” 


Cuoavs. Cxorvs. Cuoxvs. 
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THE “BOY'S OWN” DINNER-GONG, OR CALL-BELL: AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


By H. F. Hospen, 


Author of “ How to Build a Rowing Punt,” “ Boy's Own Model Locomotive,” ete. 


T™, full size of this plate is shown in Fig. 
13, in which a is a front view, while B 
shows size to turn the washers. 


The central hole, c, must be of sufficient 
size for easy working without too mach play 
for the shaft, and three holes should be drilled 
and countersunk by which to screw it to the 
standard. 

Before making the hole c the full size, drill 
@ very small one in the centre and place the 
plate in the position it is to occupy exactly 
over the central dot u, Fig. 9, and mark some 
guide-marks on it and also on the wood, to 
enable you to replace it in the same position 
again after you have drilled out the centre. 
This is most important, as the shaft must 
revolve exactly at this point. 

The plate and wood being marked, you can 
Yemove it and place it on the shaft between 
the steel washers, which must now be soldered 
on at such a distance that the inner side of 
plate pv, Fig. 12, is 13 from a, and when doing 
this take care you do not solder the washers 
on to the plate p. 

When this is finished drop a little oil 
between the washers, and screw the plate 
with shaft attached to it in position on the 
front standard at u, first drilling out the 
wood large enough to allow the inner washer 
to revolve easily: and you will now see the 
use of the guide-marks on the edge. 

Fig. 14 shows it screwed on, with the wood 
cut away for inner washer. 


Fig. 14, 


These washers prevent any endlong move- 
ment of the shaft, putting the “ cam ” (which 
J will next describe) out of gear. 

This cam is a three-sided one, and, being 
lastened to the shaft, operates on the lever 


PART IV. 


which strikes the bell. 
size to make it. 


Fig. 15 is the exact 


Fia. 15. 


It should be cut out from metal }-inch 
thick, or may be built up of several sheets of 
copper soldered together until of the neces- 
sary thickness. 

The central hole is to be drilled the exact 
size of shaft and a small key-way cut, as 
shown ata; and you must be careful to keep 
the outside form correct. The best way is tocut 
out a template, or shape, of cartridge paper, 
and glue it on to the metal, and then carefully 
file it up to that shape and finish it with a 
dead smooth file; and after cutting a small 
steel wedge or key to fit the square hole a, 
lay it aside for the present while we make 
the striking arrangement for the bell. But 
before commencing that, you can glue the 
front standard in place on the linea B, Fig. 8, 
taking care that it is perfectly vertical, and it 
should be supported in that position with 
some blocks of wood while it is drying. 

The wheel also requires two small metal 
fittings to finish it: one is brass plate with 
a square hole cut in the centre; this hole 
must be the exact size of the squared portion 
of the shaft, so as to fit it tightly ; and then 
three holes drilled for round-headed screws 
by which to secure it to the back of the hub 
of wheel. 

This plate is shown full size, Fig. 16, at a, 
with section B. 


Fic, 16. 


Drill the central hole out to nearly the 
size required, as shown by the dotted line, and 
then square it with a “drift,” which can be 
made by filing up a piece of steel to the size 
of the square required. You can then screw 
the plate to the back of the hub, and squaré 
out the central hole in the hub by means of 
a small chisel or sharp bradawl. This should 
be made square to the same size as the hole 
in the plate, without which the wheel might 
turn round on the shaft instead of turning 
the shaft with it. 

The other fitting consists of a circular 
hollow brass cap to be screwed on to the 


front of the hub and cover the screw and 
nut. 


The size to make this is shown at Fig. 17. 


. 


4 is a front view and B the section of same. 
It may be turned in wood and a casting pro- 
cured from it, or may be turned up from a 
piece of solid brass and the inside drilled out, 
as shown by the dotted lines in section 3. 
And now for t'1e bell itself. You may pos- 
sibly have an old gong-shaped bell (amongst 
the lumber which generally accumulates in 
most boys’ cupboards or chests) which you 


Fic 17, 


+ could adapt for the purpose; or you might 


procure a bicycle bell, and arrauge it so as tu 
work; but if you have neither, I will just 
describe a good method of constructing it. 

First, you must buy the gong, Fig. 18, which 
you cannot easily make for yourself. 


This will cost you about sixpence. It is 
like a small dish-cover with a hole drilled « 


Fie 19. 


the centre, and for our purpose it shon!d net 


| be larger than 2,4, in diameter from 4 to ® 
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and if the hole in top is very small.you can 
drill it out to } diameter. Now take a small 
piece of sheet iron y, thick and cut out a 
circle of the same diameter as the bell, and 
then hammer it quite flat: this is for the 
foundation plate, on to which you have to 
fasten the striker, etc. 

This plate must be very carefully marked 
out as shown in Fig. 19, which gives the 
exact size and position of holes to be drilled 
ata, B, C, D, E, F, and a. 

The right-hand side of this figure is not 
shown, there only being one hole required on 
that side, of the size of F a, for a third screw 
o fasten it by. The central hole a should 
ve made } in. diameter and all the others 4, 
vith the exception of F and a, which should 
ve large enough to admit a small screw and 
de countersunk as shown, to allow the screw- 
iead to lie quite flat with the surface. Be 
sareful when drilling these holes to keep the 
irill vertical, or you will not get a true 
role. 

Now take a short length of stout iron rod 
ibout #3; in diameter, and turn a screw at 
me end, leaving a shoulder at the other, as 
n Fig. 20, which is full size. 


This is then to be placed in the central 
ole a, Fig. 19, and the end a of the support 
mnly riveted over at the back of plate; this 
sto hold the bell, which is placed over the 
*rew B and secured in place by a nut on top, 
hich can be made from any odd piece of 
tass, as shown at c. 

You must now fit a stout iron or brass pin 
ito each of the holes 3, c, p, E. They should 
2 slightly over } in diameter by , long, 
hile s should be half an inch long. They 
iould either be screwed into the holes or 
se riveted over from the back —but it makes 
te firmest job to both screw and rivet them. 
he back plate is now ready to receive the 
oving parts, which consist of three. 

The first to make is the lever, Fig. 21, 
hich is full size and can be easily cut out 
ith the fret-saw from a stout piece of sheet 
‘ass, and for these little pieces you will 
assibly have odd metal lying by, which will 
me in very handy and may be easily filed 
) to the necessary shape. The length of 
e lever is 2,% inches, and the end 4 is to 
: turned round to a right angle to work 
‘ainst the cam, Fig. 15. 

Two holes, 3 and c, have then to be drilled 

the position shown, and a brass pin pro- 
cting about yi: must be riveted into c, as 

own in side-view at p. 

That being done and filed up smoothly, you 
n place the hole n over the pin B on the 
undation-plate, Fig. 19. 

Now take a short length of “hard” brass 
Te and bend it three times round the pins, 

form a spring ; then slightly curve the end 

d bring it round to the other side of central 
st, Fig. 20, while the other end rests against 
€ opposite side of pin p on the lever; then 
t off the extreme ends of wire and rivet a 
tall brass washer over the end of pin 3, 


Fig. 19, which will prevent the lever and 
spring from slipping off. 


Fie. 21. 


This arrangement is shown full size in 
Fig. 22, where a is the central post, B the 


Fia, 22. 


lever, with spring c wound round the pin 8, 
Fig. 19, the underneath end being against 
the pin p. 

The next portion to make is also drawn to 
the exact size in Fig. 23, and may be cut out 


Fia. 33, 


from sheet brass. A hole is to be drilled at a, 
and a short pin fitted and riveted in tightly, 
; as shown in the side-view p. The piece can 
then be laid on the foundation-plate with 
the hollows B and c, resting on the pins c p, 
in that plate. 


(To be continued.) 


THE SHORTEST GAME OF 
CHESS. 


By Pror. Tomson, ¥.8.8. 


‘Professor Charles Tomlinson, F-R.S., who is now the 
oldest writer in chess living, for he was born in London 
on November 27, 1408, and among whose works his 
“ Amusements in Chess” (London, 1845) is unsurpassed 
by any other book of the kind, has forwarded us the 
following capital short artiele.] 


The young chess-player will douhtless have 
learnt that the shortest game of chess is 


that known as the Fool’s Mate. The game 
consists of two moves only : 


Warr, BLACK. 
1.P—KB4 - P—-K3 
2. P—K Kt 4 Q—KR5 mate. 


The next shortest game is that known as 
the Scholar's Mate: 


WHITE. Biack. 
1, P—K4 P—K4 
2.KB-QB4 KB-QB4 
38. Q-KR5 P—Q3 
4. Qx KB P mate. 


We are not aware that either of these 
games has actually been played. We cannot 
fancy that any one would be so stupid as to 
make such obviously bad moves as one of 
the players makes in the above cases. I 
want to call your attention to the shortest 
game that has occurred in actual play. 

You have, of course, heard of the great 
French chess-player, Philidor. He got his 
Italian name in a curious way. In the 
Chapel Royal at Versailles there was an 
orchestra, of musicians that took part in the 
religious services. Among them was an 
Italian named Philidor. It happened that 
this man fell ill and died, and his place was 
supplied by a Frenchman named Danican. 
One morning the king, Louis XIV., on pass- 
ing the orchestra on his way to his seat in 
the chapel, mistook Danican for Philidor, 
and nodding to him said, ‘I am glad to see 
you back in your place, Philidor!” Now it 
was a point of etiquette in the French court 
not to allow the king to make a mistake. 
When he was a child, he said one day, 
“ Portez mon carrossc!”” He ought to have 
said, “ ma carrosse,”’ since the word is of the 
feminine gender, but the polite French at 
once adopted the royal infant’s change of 
gender, and the word remains to this day 
masculine. In like manner Danican became 
Philidor, and to this odd circumstance the 
great chess master is indebted for his name. 

The ante-room to the Royal Chapel was 
occupied by the musicians in the intervals 
of the services, and being so near the sacred 
precinct they were not allowed to play games 
of chance, but chess was allowed. The boy 
Philidor frequently accompanied his father 
to the chapel, and was fond of watching the 
chess, and soon became himself a good player. 
One of the most skilful chess-players among 
the musicians was a man named Legalle, 
who frequently played with young Philidor. 
Now the only game of Legalle’s that has 
been preserved is one in which he gives the 
odds of the Q R; and here it is: 


Wuite. Buack. 
1. P-K4 P—K4 
2.KB—QB4 P-Q3 
8. K Kt—B 3 Q Kt—B 3 
4. Q Kt-B 3 QB-KKt5 
5. KtxK P BxQ 
6. Bx P (ch.) K—K 2 
7. Q Kt mates. 
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Coxsvtt A Doctor (V. G. D., F. C., Cambria, and 
some others),—These querists we must refer to their 
own doctor. 


Leap ox Pigrox’s WiNa (Inexperience).—It is called 
wing disease. The cure generally is to pluck the 
wing of big feathers, one by one. As the bird 
remoults, the swelling will disappear. Be careful, 

jowever. 


PHEASANTS (Fretus).—Yes; we may in the Doings 
afford hints about these. Hemp-seed should not be 
freely given. The birds having but little exercise 
should not be fed on heating material. 


Bmops (Cecil H. Roberts).—It would require a very 
large aviary indeed before chaffinches and green- 
finches would build in it. No; we do not know 
Hyde's seed. 

Grown Paryg, ETC. (C. Harris).—Serve you right if 
you consult mountebank travelling quacks, Consult 
‘@ doctor. 


‘Tur Batu (Coming Winter).—Do not take the bath if 
you have a feverish cold. It would rather help to 
cure an ordinary cold. 


Int Stx-rooren is growing too fast. He must consult 
‘a doctor. 

Fowr Bruen (C. A. Sack).—Rest and warm fomen- 
tations; if matter forms, the swelling should be 
lanced. 

Yovna Piaroxs Dina (G. Lester).—They evidently 
died of debility. You should either have had nurse 

fgeons, or have seen to them yourself, Begin at the 
EStnaing again, Get good gon stock from a real 
peginning spain ebook (Cassell 
study. 

Picxons (W. 8. Baker).—Take up too much space here. 
We will have another article shortly. 


Curonic CATARRH (Rolls).--This will go away as you 
get stronger. Keep the bowels regular, take all the 
exercise you can get, and a teaspoonful of Fellows’ 
Syrup twice a day, after meals, in water. 


BULLFINcHES (Bullfinch).—After the second moult. 


Car's Eyr Bap (Grimalkin).—Bathe it with a solution 
of sulphate of zinc, one or two grains to the ounce of 
water. This twiceaday. Keep warm and dry and 
feed well. 


PHRASANTS AND FIvGERs (Musique).—You must keep 
the birds in a nice large aviary, which you can easily 
make yourself. If nature gave you large fingers we 

soot alter them. 


's or Lyell’s) and | 


Kyer Bap (B, I.).—You are threatened with synovitis 
‘and must consult a doctor. 

Picross (Vivian 
ordinary kinds—a good pair, cock and heu 
tumblers—through hange und Mart.” 
in an aviary and breed. ‘Che young will not tly 
away. 

Nenvots (A Troubled One).—It may be but natural, 
unless you have given way to bad habits, ‘Then it 
might be serions enough. Reai Dr. Gordon Stables's 
“ Advice to Growing Lads.” 

Axorien (F. W. P.), Avoid quacks. 
Nervous. 


You must get the 


Tread answer to 


Boy Its (Despair),—No need to despair. It is only a 
sprain, You will grow out of it. Meanwhile, be 
guided by what your doctor tells you 


Icebanp Posy (A. Buchan). —Your nag ts evidently a 
d doer,” Try bruised oats, and give him carrots 
now and then, and some bruised beans. ‘Turn him 
out to grass in fine weather. 


No: only by healthful 
Feed the blackbird well, 


Guowrn, ETc, (New Reader). 
exereise and gymnastic 
and it will by-and-by sing. 


Gyowasties (Patrick Langar).—You can develop all 
the muscles by means of regulated exercise with the 
dumb-bells. light ones, 


Coup Barn (W, Pellier).—Begin any time if you are a 
strongish lad. Put a dash of Lot in tirst aud gradu- 
ally reduce the temperature. 


Ham Comixa Ovt, etc. (Anxious).—1. Something 
wrong with your health. Live as well as possible 
and keep the bowels regular, 2. Yes; Harness's 
Electropathic Belt will tone the nerves and increase 
the strength. 


Motes (H. M, C.).—A little potassa tusa in the centre, 
but we do uot counsel much interference with these 
except under good advice. 


Growrxe (Small Boy).—You are nearly 21. No; you 
are done growing heavenwards—corporeally. 


Dump-BELLS (Mixed).—1, After the bath. 2. Bed by 
ten, up at seven, 

Rannit Books (R Hoare).—We are constantly giving 
the names of books on rabbits. There is one by 
Cassell & Co., one by Upeott Gill (* Exchange and 
Mart" Office). These are about 3s. 6d. each. ~ 


Rapoit's Fur ComtxG Orr (Bunnie).—Rabbits moult 
‘when three weeks old, and lose hair again in another 
month. You have only to be careful to keep from 
cold. Do not remove from mother till eight weeks 
fully. 

ATHLETICS (Athlete).—1. The word athlete is greatly 
abused. You do not require to be a positively strong 
lad to be healthy. We mean muscularly strong. But 
the dumb-bell or Indian club exercise must be regular 
and the diet plain and wholesome. 2. J. Piggott, 
117 Cheapside, London, bas a wonderful emporium 
of the kind you refer to. 


RanpiT PaRatysEp (B. Hare).—It is not rheamatism 
but paralysis, We don't think you can save it. 
Be more careful in feeding, bedding, etc., in future. 


Tue Ham (Parasite).—You have no business to suffer 
so. The hair must be washed twice a week. 


Booxs ny Dr. Gorpon Stanues, RN, (C. A. 8.).— 
Some of this author's tales ran through these columns 
before being published in book form. But a tale first 
published in book form would not. The “Cruise of 
the Snowbird” was republished by Hodder & Stough- 
ton, Paternoster Row. 


Nervousness (P. N. H.).—Don't bother about how you 
look in society, Do you think any one cares but 
yourself? Take the cold bath, exercise with light 
dumb-bells, and a teaspoonful of Fellows’ Syrup in 
water twice a day. 

EYESIGHT AND NERVOUSNESS (M. Mathews).—Read 
reply to Nervousness, and do the same as advised 
for him. The eyesight we cannot tell you about 
without knowing more, but spectacles are evidently 
necessary. 


1 


Two nkapeo SNaxes (H. Peck).—Sueh monst 


Ge 


VEGETARIANISM (Hygiene).—Yes ; 


Lesser aNp Crarrixce (G. Knight)—We do not 
know Hyde's mixture, but we believe you bough: 
wild birds. If so it is no wonder they died. 


Raneits, Etc. (Bunnie).—1. For fattening rabbits; 

Pe separately and feed on a barley meal-mash with 

oiled potatoes, a little bran,a few tea leaves, and 

perhaps some boiled bread. Give oatmeal and boiled 

poss for's change, Very little green food. 2 Owls: 

Feed on bits of butcher's offal, gizzards, ete. of fowls, 

nd dead mice, 3. There is no book on turkeys, but 

ny fowl book gives directions about them. Heter to 
articles in our back numbers, 


Water Tortoise (Malony).—You might write to 
Sumner, 135, Oxford Street, London. But surely 
there are naturalists’ shops in Dublin. 


Tie AnGENTINA (Argent).—We cannot advise any 
particular make of rifle, but we do say get some ove 
that knows to purchase for you before yon Start, else 
you may find yourself “ Bram i 

PiGtox Br 
unless you first get a book and study it. 

‘Vall ina column, and could not inten. ‘ry 

's Book on Pigeons, or Wright's. 


KrrreN wrrn Frr (Crocus).—Give castor oil twice a 


week, Don't soil the fur.) If fits Bt 
a 


Spratt’s Worm Powder and treat as 
tiny dog. > 
Wirrre Mick (Freda).—A. little mili 


No cheese. It 
makes them smell so. Canary is ' 


may exist. Thanks for your letter. 


REPENTANT, R. W. A., and Others —V.de answer ty 


Nervousness. Or consult a doctor. But avoid ruin 
by avoiding quacks—advertised or otherwise. 


Cart with Fur Comine OF¥ (Bodger and Others).—It 


is very likely from ecezema. The treatment ss 
described in “Cats,” a book published by Dras 
& Son, and written by Dr. Gordon Stables, B.N 
Too long to give here. These cases are terribly 
troublesome. 


CunmA 708 (G. Latent eee One doz to on2 burt 
2. Leave the buck with young. 3. rate 
at three months old. 4. Water of pig cared 


Decks (G, Pike). —At three months. At eight weet: 


they would hardly weigh over 4 lbs. 


Rats (Farmer).—No ; @ little green food or apple dee: 


tame rats 


Mick (A. A.G.).—There isa special cage sold for tha 


at naturalists’ 


EA-PIGS AND “t BUFFON ’ (Develo) .—1. Bafirs 
is wrong, “Pet Stock” right. 2. Begin toacang 

spring early. 3. If yon have a lot you will Sot 
Spratt’s rabbit food a good staple of diet. We br 

been using it for months in our own large casi 
aud the creatures like it immensely, but give gras 
and green food and water as well. 


it well ebss 
Look at the Scoteh ~ Gillies,” who never see mest 


CycLE-racine (J. Hard).—Yes ; you're in good tor= 


but cycle-racing is bad for the heart and kills © 
scores. 


F. W. K-1. Glue size is simply weak giue. > 
rather, glue and water, and it should be applic! be 
2. If you cannot paint a gold line fine enough. 2 - 
piece of gold cord or gold thread and stick it ou is !2= 
same way as is done in model ships. 


tide Secretary of the Royal Academy. Bor- 
ington House, W., Will send you the prospects: = 
you write to him for it. ee = 


Boy's Own Pest.—l. The heading you send iad 
one of the “ Ephemerals,” a species of cheap leat — 
that publishes for a few weeks old stories under = 
names, and then tries feeble originality—apd sir= 
2. The “* Union Jack” ceased to exist several yoo> 
ago. It was on mach the same lines as the BUT ~ 
and many doubtless regretted it was not adequ=» 
auppanyee It was very different indeed from Us 

gar rubbish of which you send the headitne. 
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THE COCK HOUSE AT 
FELLSGARTH. 
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Price One Penny. 
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By Tarsor Barnes ReEeEp, 


Author of “ My Friend Smith,” “ Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,” 
Ludar,” ete. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—ROLLITT MAKES A RECORD 
FOR FELLSGARTH. 
HE Modern seniors had slept on soundly that 
morning, secure of their prey. The military 
operations of the preceding evening, although they 
resulted in the flight of the besieged, had not 
tended to the glory of the besiegers. Indeed, 
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when the door had at last been broken ir 
and it was discovered that the birds hud 
flown, a titter had gone round at the 
expense of Messrs. Clapperton, Dangle, 
and Brinkman which had been parti- 
cularly riling to those gentlemen. 

When in the morning the birds were 
found to have flown once more, the 
position of the seniors became positively 


painful. Fullerton, as usual, did not salve | 


the wound. 

“T should say—not that it matters 
much to me—that tat scores another to 
the rebels,” said he. “ How very naughty, 
of them not to stay and be whopped, to 
be sure.” 

“The young cads!’’ growled Clapperton, 
who had the grace to be perfectly aware 
that he had been made ridiculous. “I 
don’t envy them when I get bold of 
them.” 

“No more do I,” said Fullerton, “ with 
their door off its hinges. It will be very 
draughty.” 

“Do shut up. Why don't you go and 
join the enemy at once, if you're so fond of 
them ?”’ said Dangle. 

“Well,” said Clapperton, “they will 
keep; but we must have it out with 
Corder now. 
him; he’ll have to be taught that he can’t 
defy the house for nothing. Go and iell 
him to come, Brinkman.” 

But Corder’s back was against the wall, 
literally and metaphorically. 


It's no use simply cutting , 


I can tell you it's no joke. [laughed at it 
at first and thought it would be nice rather 
than otherwise. But after two days, 
you chaps, it gets to be decidedly slow ; you 
begin to wonder if it isn’t worth caving in. 
But that would be such a howling come 
down, when all you've done is to do 
what yon had a right to do—or rather 


what you're bound to do—play up for the. 


school.” 

“ And jolly well you played too,” said 
Fisher. E 

“Tt was a lucky, turn. You know I 
was so awfully glad to be in the fifteen, 
and felt I could do anything. Of course 
the lucky thing was my getting past their 
forwards, and then——” And then Corder 


launched into a delighted account of the | 


never-to-be- forgotten match, during which 
the cloud passed away from his face, the 
light came back to his eyes, and the spirit 
into his voice. 

“What business have they to stop 
me,” said he, “ or bully me for it?” 

“None. And Yorke, when he hears of 
it, will report it to the Doctor.” 

“No, don’t let him do that. What's 
the use? If I can stay here it’s all 
right.” 

An hour later, about the time that 


| the young mountaineers were beginning 


To Brinkman’s demand (almost the | 


first voice he had heard speaking to 
him for a week) he returned a curt 
refusal. 

“Well, I'll make you come," said 
Brinkman. Whereupon Corder retreated 
behind his table and invited the interloper 
to begin. 


To dodge round and round a study | 


table after a nimble boy is not a very 
dignified occupation for a prefect, parti- 
cularly when the object of his chase is a 
prefect too; and Brinkman presently 


abandoned the quest and went off, breath- - 


ing threatenings and slaughter, for re- 
inforcements. 

So did Corder. Less sensitive than his 
across to Yorke’sstudy. The captain was 
away, but in the adjoining room he found 
Fisher 1 and Denton, poring over their 
endless accounts. 

“ Youtwo,” said Corder, “ you're prefects. 


to look out for the second wind on the 
lower slope, Dangle came across in a 
vicious temper. ‘ 

He had not come to look for Corder, 
the sight of whom in the sanctuary 
of a Classic study took him aback. 

“That’s where you're sneaking, is it?” 
said he. “I’m not surprised.” 

“Not much need to sneak from yove. 
It’s three against one I object to,” said 
Corder. “ But if you like to fetch 
Clapperton and Brinkman over here, we 
can have it out comfortably now.” 

“You must think yourself uncommonly 


: going to insinuate—— 


important if you suppose we're going to ; 


trouble about an ass like you,” said 
Dangle. “I never once thought of you.” 

“What have you come for, then?” 
said Fisher. “Hadn't you better wait 
till you're invited before you come where 


; you're not wanted?” 
junior fellow martyrs, he marched straight * 


You're wanted over on the other side to , 


stop bullying.” 

“ Who's being bullied ?”” 

“Tam. I’ve been cut dead for a week. 
I'm sick of it. Now they're going to lick 
me. I'd take my chance against them one 
at a time, but I can’t tackle three of 
them.” 

“Is it for playing in the match?” 

“Yes, that and going to the meeting. 
Nothing else. I'd go to twenty a day, 
if I had the chance, to spite them.” 

“ Who are bullying you?” 

“Clapperton, Brinkman, and Dangle, of 
course.” 

“TI tell you what,” said Denton, “we 
couldn’t go over. We've no authority. 
But there’s nothing to prevent your 
staying here and letting them fetch you. 
Then we can interfere.” 

“ All serene,” said Corder; “I hope 
they willcome. I say, I wish you'd let me 
sit here and hear you -fellows talk. I’ve 
not had a word spoken to me for a week. 


“I've come on club business, and I’ve 
a perfect right to come. You fellows, I 
hear, have taken it into your heads to 
dissolve the club.” 

“What of that? Why didn't you 
come and vote against it if you didn’t 
like it?” 

“Thank you. It wasn’t quite good 
enough. What I want to know is what 
is the treasurer going to do with the 
money? I suppose that’s hardly going 
to be treated as a perquisite for him ?” 

Fisher 1 looked troubled. He had 
dreaded this awkward question for days. 
For the lest money was still missing. 

“ You know it’s nothing of the kind.” 

“What are you going to do with it, 
then?” 

“That's for the club to decide. If 
you'd come to the meeting you could have 
proposed something.” 

“t's funny how sore you are about 
that precious hole-and-corner meeting of 
yours. How auch is there on hand ?”” 

“You'll know presently.” 

“T daresay—as soon as you’ve hit on 
a dodge for getting over that little de- 
ficiency of four or five pounds—eh ?"” 

Fisher 1 looked up in astonishment. 
How had the fellow heard about that ? 


Dangle laughed. 

“You thought it was a snug_ little 
secret of your own, didn’t you? You're 
mistaken. And you're mistaken if you 
think we aren’t going to get at the bottom 
of it.” 

Fisher 1 rose to his feet. 

“ Look here, Dangle,” said he ; ‘‘ do you 
mean to insinuate that I've taken the club 
money?" 

“T never said so.” 

“Or that I was going to cook the 
accounts so that it should not be known?” 

“T didn't mean you were.” 

“Whom did you mean? Me?’’ said 
Denton. 

“No; I didn’t say anybody,"’ sail 
Dangle, beginning to feel himself in s 
fix. ‘All I meant was, we want to know 
what’s become of the money ?”’ 

“ You don't want to know more than I 
do,” said Fisher 1. “I’d heave handed 
over the money days ago, if I could only 


' have found it.” 


“Do you suspect any one?’’ said 
Dangle. 

“Suspect? No. No one comes here 
that would be likely to take it.” 

“You leave it about, though. I've 
noticed that myself. Who's your fag?" 

“As honest a man as you, every bit, 
and that’s saying a good deal for you,” 
retorted Fisher 1, hotly. 

“Keep your temper. Who's study is 
that next yours ?”" 

“ That's Yorke’s.”’ 

“No, on the other side.’ 

“That's Rollitt's. I suppose you're 

“Stop a bit,” said Dangle, suddenly, 
turning to close the door before he pro- 
ceeded. “ When did you first miss the 
money ?”” 

“You’re uncommonly interested in the 
accounts,” said Fisher ; “if you want to 
know so much it was ten days ago.” 

“T'm interested because I've an {dea. 
When did you get in the subscriptions?” 

“They were all in 2 week before the 
first Rendlesham match, the match wkere 

ont 

Fisher 1 stopped. 

Dangle took no notice of the broken 
taunt, and said: 

“Look here, Fisher. There's no love 
lost between you and me, and it dcesn’t 
affect me.” 

“ Or me.” 

“ For all that, I don’t care to see you 
or the clubs robbed without giving you a 
friendly hint.” 

“ You're very kind. Who is the culprit? 
The Doctor ?” 

“No; Rollitt. Stay,” said he, waving 
down the interruption, “I shouldn't be 
fool enough to say it unless I was pretty 
sure. Tell me this, Fisher; when you 
out and leave money about, do you lock 
your door?” 

“No. We don’t have to do that this 
side.” 

“ Did you ever see Rollitt in here?" 

“No.” 

“Do you know that on the first half 
holiday this term Rollitt nearly came 
to grief on the river?” 

; ; What on earth has that to do with 
it?” 

“Everything. You heard of it? Your 
young brother was with him, of course. 
And you heard that he lost Widow 
Wisdom’s boat over the falls.’* 
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“ Yes," said Fisher, suddenly beginning 
to see the drift of the cross-examina- 
tion. 

“And you heard that the very next , 
day he bought her a new one for five 
pounds?” 

“Yes, I did, but whatever right have 
you to connect that with the missing 
money ?’* 

“Wait a bit. You were away all that 
afternoon, weren't you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“TI wasn't. I happened to come over 
to look for you, and found you were out. 
The only fellow I met in the house was 
Rollitt. He'd just got back, and I 
met him at the door of this room. There, 
you can make what you like of it. 
Even a Classic knows what twice two 
inakes.”” 

And he turned on his heel and left the 
room. 

“There goes a thoroughbred cad for 
you,”’ said Denton. 

* I don’t know how we came to let him 
go without a kicking,” said Fisher. 

« Shall I eall to him to come back ?” 
asked Corder. | 

“Of course,” said Fisher 1, “it is a 
curious coincidence about Rollitt. But 1 
never thought of connecting the two things 
together before.” 

“No. It's utter guesswork on Dangle's 
part.’” 

“If it comes to that,” said Corder, “if 
Dangle was over here that afternoon, why ! 
shouldn't he have collared it as tvell as ; 
Rollitt 2” 

« He has any amount of money. He's | 
not hard up, like Rollitt.” 

« All I can say is,” said Denton, “I 
wish that cad had kept his suspicions to | 
himself.” 

The object of these suspicions, mean- 
while, blissfully unconscious of the interest 
with which he was being remembered at 
Fellsgarth, was utilising his holiday in 
the prosecution of his favourite sport. 

This time he did not fish from a boat, 
ror did he affect the upper stream. He 
wied the lower reach; and not very 
successfully. For he had never been able 
o replace the tackle lost on the eventful 
afternoon when Widow Wisdom’s boat had 
yone over the falls. He had his fly-book 
till, and had come across an old reel 
vhich, fitted to a makeshift rod with 
‘ommon twine, had to do duty until he 
‘ould _ afford a regular new turn-out. It 
vas better than nothing, but the fish — 
eemed somehow to get wind of the fact 
hat they were not being treated with 
‘roper respect, and refused to have more 
> do_than they could help with this 
-regular-looking apparatus. 

Rollitt put up with their unreasonable- 
ess for a tong time that morning and 
fternoon. ith infinite patience he 
‘ied one fly after another, and either bank 
1 turn. He gave them a chance of being 
ooked under the falls, or right down on 
1e flats by the lake. But it was no go. 
‘hey wouldn't be tempted. 

At last, as it was growing dusk, he be- 
ame conscious that it had been raining 
ist for half an hour and that he was wet 
arough. He looked up and saw a grim 
all of wet lying over the lake and all up 
ie side of Hawk’s Pike, of which onl 
1e lowerslope was distinguishable throug 
1e mist. It was not a promising even- 
1g; and Rollitt, now he came to think 


So he collected his tackle and turned 
homeward. His path from the lake 


; brought him across the track which leads 


round to the back of the mountain; and 
he was just turning in here when he 
heard what sounded like a halloo on the 
hill side. It was probably only a shepherd 
calling his dog, but he waited to make 
sure. 

Yes, it was a shout, but it sounded more 
like a sheep than a man. Rollitt shouted 
back. A quick response came, and pre- 


sently out of the mist a shadowy form , 


emerged running down the slope, hopping 
over the boulders, and making for the lane. 

A minute more and Wally presented 
himself. 

“ Hullo, is that you, Rollitt? I thought 
I was lost. I say, have you seen the 
others?” 

Rollitt shook his head. 

“Whew! I made sure they’d come 
down. I say, what a go if they're lost up 
there, a night like this.” 

Rollitt looked up at the dim mountain 
side and nodded again. 

“I thought I was on a path, you know, 
and hallooed to them. ‘They didn't hear, 
so I went back for them, and—so we've 
missed.” 

“ Who ?” said Rollitt. 

“Do you know my _ young brother 
Percy, 8 Modern kid? He was one, and 
all our lot, you know, D'Arcy and Ashby 
and Fisher 11 and——” 

“Fisher 1,” said Rollitt, suddenly be- 
coming interested ; ‘up there?" 

“ Yes—he’s the lame horse of the party 
—not up to it. What's up, I say?” 

Rollitt had suddenly deposited his rod 
under the wall, and quitting the path was 
beginning to strike up the base of the hill. 

“ Go, and bring guides,” he growled. 

“ You'll get lost, to a dead certainty. I 
say, can't I come too?” said the boy, 
looking very miserable. 

“No. Fetch guides. 
Quick.” 

There were no guides to be had nearer 
than Penchurch, four miles off, and 
Wally, very cold and wet and hungry 
and footsore, with a big load on his 
heart as he thought of Percy, pulled him- 
pk together with an effort and stumped 
off. 

Rollitt strode on up the slope in the 
gathering night. Cold and weather 
mattered little to him, still less did 
danger. But Fisher 1 mattered very 
much. For Percy or any of the rest he 
might probably have stayed where he 
was; but for the one boy in Fellsgarth he 
cared about he would cheerfully go over a 
precipice. 

Every now and again he stood still and 
shouted. But in the wind and rain it was 
impossible to say if any one heard him or 
called again. 

After an hour or more he found him- 
self on the first ridge, where for a few 
yards the ground is level before it rises 
again. Here he called again, once or 
twice. Once there came, as he thought, 
a faint distant whistle, but by no manner 
of calling could he get it to come again. 
He started off in the direction from which 
it seemed to come, calling all the way, 
but never a voice came out of the dark- 
ness. For a couple of hours he doggedly 
haunted the place; loth to leave it while 


Come with them. 


| rocks almost like day. 


a chance remained. Then he gave it up, 
and started once more up the steep slope. 
He looked at his watch by the light of a 
match. It waseleven o'clock. Heshud- 
dered, but not with the cold, and went on. 

Something, who could say what, told 
him that he must go higher yet. Once 
last year, in company with Wisdom, he 
had been as far as the upper bog and had 
wanted to go to the top. But Wisdom 


; had dissuaded him. Now, even in the 


darkness the ground seemed farniliar, and 
he tramped on up the swampy steep till 
presently he found himself near the 
sound of rushing water at the foot of 
the great ravine. 

The stream had grown so strong since 
the afternoon that to shout against it was 
more hopeless than ever. Yet Rollitt 
shouted. Had a voice replied, he felt 
eure he could have heard it. But none 

Up the steep ravine he went, finding 
the going easier than through the sponzy 
swamps below. About half way up, just 
where the juniors ten hours ago had de- 
cided to turn back, as he Jooked up, he 
saw what seemed like clear sky through a 
frame in the mist. Was it clearing after 
all? Yes. The higher he got the more 
the mist broke up into fleeting clouds which 
swept aside every few moments and let 
in a dim glimmer of moonlight on the 
scene. 

At the top of the ravine he shouted again: 
but all was still. Even the wind was 
dying down, and the rain fell with a 
deadened sob at his feet. 

Three o’clock !_ Wisdom had told him, 
the day they had been up there, that the 
top was only three-quarters of an hour 


| beyond where he stood. Something still 


cried “ excelsior ” within him, and without 
halting longer than to satisfy himself by 
another shout, he started on. 

How he achieved that tremendous climb 
he could never say. The clouds had 
rolled off, and the moonlight lit up the 
Never once did he 
pull up or flag in his ascent. He even 
ceased to shout. 

Presently there loomed before him, 
gleaming in the moonlight, the cairn. 
For the first time in its annals, a Fells- 
garth boy had got to the top of Hawk's 
Pike. 

But so far from elation at the glory of 
the achievement, Rollitt uttered a groan 
of dismay when he looked round and 
found no one there after all. That he 
would find Fisher 1 there he had never 
doubted ; and now—all this had been time 
lost. 

Without waiting to heed the glorious 
moonlight prospect over lake and hill, he 
turned almost savagely, and scrambled 
down the crags. It was perilous work— 
more perilous than the scramble up. But 
Rollitt did not think of danger, and there- 
fore perhaps did not meet it. In half an 
hour he was down on the bog—-and in an 
hour after, just as a faint break in the 
east pave warning that the night was 
gone, he stood bruised and panting at 
the foot of the gorge on the second ridge. 

He was too dispirited to shout now. It 
had not been given to him after ‘all to 
rescue his friend. He would have done 
better if he had never-—— 

There was a big boulder just ahead, 
poised almost miraculously on its edge, on 
the sloping hill side. It looked as if a 


oo 
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moderate blast of wind would send it 
headlong to the bottom. But it had stood 
there for centuries, a shelter for sheep in 
winter from the snow and hail. 

What made Rollitt bound now in the 


direction of this rock, like a man shot? 
Surely not to admire a natural curiosity, 
or to seek shelter under its wing. 

No. He had found that his quest after 
all had not been in vain. There, curled 


(To be continued.) 


up under the overhanging rock, lying one 
almost across the other for warmth, with 
cheek touching cheek, and Ashby’s coat 
covering both, were Fisher m and his 
chum—not dead, but sleeping soundly! 


MAURICE KERDIC; OR, THE MYSTERY 


T midnight, as the moon was sinking 
below the horizon, Kerdic arrived at 
the ruined pillar of which the Guebre had 
told him. As he approached, a crouching 
fignre rose a few yards from the monu- 
ment, and came to meet him. It was 
Goucha Nichin, holding a long iron bar 
and-a handful of cordage. Maurice took 
the cordage from him and found it was a 
long thin rope ladder, with iron hooks at 
oneend. He would also have carried the 
iron bar, but the old man refused. 

The two men started on their way. 
The night was calm; in the sky the stars 
were shining softly and shedding a feeble 
light on the road now that the moon bad 
gone. The magus walked firmly and 
resolutely, his white vestments dispersing 
a vague light into the surrounding gloom. 

Maurice followed him, silent and 
absorbed in a sorrowful reverie. The 
stoppage of the works had deeply troubled 


him, and the long hours of the day had | 


seemed of deadly weight in the deserted 
camp. Lieutenant Guyon had gone off 
without delay to Teheran so as to begin 
his appeal to the Shah, and all Catherine's 
efforts to dissipate her brother's gloomy 
thoughts had been in vain. 

How would it all end? asked Maurice. 
Had this old man any serious reason for 
supposing that they would reach the 
ancient monuments by the subterranean 
road he hoped to discover, or was it but 
the dream of an enthusiast? Certainly, 
up to the present he had had reason to 
trust him, but would it be so for the 
future ? 

Another idea came to worry the young 
archwologist ; he was ready as far as he 
was concerned to brave everything for 
success in his enterprise; but the ter- 
rible threats of the Shire with regard to 
the workmen had staggered him. He 
knew too well that such sentences were 
daily inflicted in the country for the 
very slightest offences; and the thought 
that his obstinacy might expose these un- 
fortunate people to such danger was in- 
supportable. As to the fanatic Guebre it 
‘was easy to see that a man's life counted 
for nothing in hiseyes. Already Maurice 
had discovered that Goucha Nichin looked 
upon him only as an instrument; all the 
more reason therefore for him to despise 
the poor ignorant people on whom he im- 
posed his will with such superb disdain. 
It was different, however, with Maurice, 
who felt that if one of his men lost his 
life in this clandestine work he could 
never forgive himself. 

From time to time the Guebre stopped 

vl seemed to be making out his direc- 

Then he would hoarsely murmur 
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CHAPTER X.—THE GOUL HEK. 


certain strange sonorous words which 
Maurice presumed were in Pehlvi, the 
sacred language of the magi. He seemed 
to be pronouncing incantations, raising 
his arms, lifting his long sleeves like 
wings, and with his head stretched to- 
wards the sky awaiting some supernatural 
indication. One would have said that he 
had forgotten the presence of the young 
Frenchman, in whom a feeling of mistrust 
began to arise. 

Kerdic suddenly took action. Thinking 
that the mummeries of the Guebre were 
only for the purpose of impressing him, he 
strode to the front and !aid his hand on 
the old man’s arm. 

“What are you looking for, Goucha 
Nichin ?”’ he said in a quiet tone. “ Did 
you not tell me yourself that you knew 
the well of the Goul Hek ?” 

“TI know it, young man,” said the 
Guebre, in a hollow voice. : 

“Then why do you not go straight for 
it?” 

“ Stranger, I am interrogating the stars 
to know if I am not committing a sacrilege 
in allowing an impure Faranghi to enter 
the place which has never been soiled by 
the step of an infidel. Mithra preserve 
me from committing a crime even for the 
sake of guarding the interests —” 

The magus stopped short. 

“What interests?’ asked Maurice. 
“Often have I asked myself what is the 
secret of your action in this matter. The 
time is opportune for me to know. Why, 
Guebre, are vou so anxious that my 
searches should succeed ?”” 

The Guebre crossed his arms on_his 
chest ‘and, bowing his head, remained for 
some time in silence. 

“Answer !"’ said Maurice, loudly. 

For a long time the old man was silent. 
Then lifting his head and holding up his 
hands to the sky he said: 

“Mithra, enlighten me! And you, 
stars of the night, immortal planets, deign 
to take pity on the obscurest of your ser- 
vants. May the mysterious meaning of 
the prophecies be revealedtome! May I 
interpret without error the mystic words ! 
Fasting and prayer have prepared me. 
I have begged in tears for the enlighten- 
ment of my understanding. Woe to me, 
imprudent mobed, impious Guebre, if lam 
mistaken in recognising in this young 
stranger him the Book pointed out, him 
who should come from the West to restore 
the glory of the past.” 

“What is that?” asked Kerdic, while 
Goucha Nichin stopped and sighed. But 
suddenly the magus seemed seized with 
frenzy. 


OF ECBATANA. 


March where the stars 
conduct thee! Follow thy destiny! Ac- 
complish the prophecies! Rejoice, thou 
son of a race still young and ignorant, 
that thy feeble hand will be the instru- 
ment chosen by Mithra to execute his 
decrees. March! Forward! The stars 
command thee !’’ 

A prey to what seemed madness, the 
old man strode off at great speed, and 
Kerdic, resolved to see the adventure 
through, followed in pursuit. There was 
no trace of a path as they went along by 
the foot of the mountain, and they had 
to make a way for themselves through the 
briars and bushes that covered the plain, 
and sharp fragments of rock occasionally 
covered the ground and cut the naked feet 
of theGuebre. But without noticing any- 
thing, he went as if borne on wings, and 
Maurie with all his activity and vigour 
could Lardly keep up with him. 

After about an hour of this laborious 
walking, the Guebre stopped short and 
turned his face to the sky. 

-“We are at our destination,” he said 
in a gentle voice. “The destinies are 
about to be accomplished. Wait! And, 
when Altair appears on the horizon and 
Procyon is at rest, the Guebre will pre- 
cede thee to the bottom of the mystic 
well. Woe, thrice woe to thee, stranger, 
if thou ever betrayest the secret into 
which I am about to initiate thee!" 

“You will not frighten me with your 
threats,” said Kerdic, quite unmoved. “I 
am not a child, and believe me, I am 
quite aware that if you show me the way 
into this place, it is because you expect to 
make something out of it. Even your 
own words have enlightened me. Go 
ahead, then. All the stars in the universe 
have nothing to do with this, and we are 
losing time.” 

In the dark Kerdie could see that the 
Guebre eyed him fiercely. A few seconds 
elapsed, then Goucha Nichin exclaimed: 

“ Altair appears! The stars have spo- 
ken! March!” 

He walked straight up to a bush which 
grew low and tufted on the ground. He 
cleared away the branches, and beneath 
them Kerdic saw, by the light of the lan- 
tern the magus had just lighted, a large 
white slab. 

“This is the entrance!’’ said Gouchs 
Nichin, in a solemn tone. “ Abandoned. 
dry for ages, this well has never been 
known to the vulgar. The magi alone. 
the initiated only, have entered it up to 
now. Seek in thy conscience, young 
Faranghi; if thy heart conceals a ‘single 
secret thought, if thou hidest in thy bosan 


young dare-all! 


“Enough!” he shouted. “Ask menot, , the least hope of lucre or of vengeance, if 
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hy intentions are not as they seem to be, 
f, in a word, thy soul-is not as pure as 
hat of the child opening its eyes to the 
ight, beware of entering this sanctuary ! 
here is still time. Think! The master 
f the skies is reading thy heart!” 

“And in thy turn, old man,” said 
terdic, “seek in thy conscience. Ask 


| 
| 
' 
' 
| 
| 


hyself; and if thou thinkest thou art fit 
o enter this sanctuary, lead on, and I | 


ill follow thee !”” 

The Guebre stepped back, and gave a 
eep sigh. After a pause he came near 
gain and handef Maurice the.iron bar. 

“Thy arm is young and _ strong, 
‘aranghi,” he said. “Raise the slab, 
nd may Mithra protect us!” 

Maurice seized the bar, and introducing 
s carefully under one of the corners, he 
overed up the slab and threw it back. A 
lack gaping hole revealed itself. 

The magus extended his arms and 
hanted a long incantation in the lan- 
nage he had already used. Then he 
icked up the rope ladder which the 
oung man had dropped to work the 
2ver, and fixing the hooks on the border 
f the well he threw it down the hole. 

* Follow me!” he said. 

And he went down step by step. Kerdic 
owed him. When he reached a depth 
f about twelve vards the ladder ended, 
ut by stretching down his leg he touehed 
he ground. 


He then found that he wason the upper | 


tep of a narrow, winding stone staircase. 
“he Guebre was descending this with his 
antern, and Kerdic followed the feeble 
ight. The descent seemed interminable. 

At last the light grew stronger and 
Taurice found himself by the side of the 
muebre in a sort of cell which by a curved 
orridor gave, access to a circular 
hamber, or rather hemisphere, for it 
vas cut in the rock in a way to form a 


; Vengeance.” 


anlt of. perfect roundness in every way, | 


nd about twenty yards in radius. 

«There !”" said the magus, placing him- 
elf before Maurice so as to throw the 
intern fall in his eyes. “Everything 
ow depends on whether the science of 
he Faranghis is equal to pointing out the 


Xact spot in this place from which a line | 


3 to be drawn in a definite direction.” 

“ Nothing simpler than that,” said the 
rcheologist, drawing his compass out of 
is pocket, “ with the aid of this thing.” 

“T have already used that instrument, 
which the sages of China knew before 
hose of the East. But is it true that it 
oints to the north in darkness and 
“ithout the aid of the stars? Is it true 
lso that thon canst correct its imperfect 
idications and adjust them to the annual 
ariation of the north point?” 

“Certainly.” 

“So I have been told; but to believe it 
would rather see it!" replied Goucha 
‘ichin. “And if we wish to find the 
ast, thy compass is equally infallible ?” 

“ Of course it points it out tome. Ihave 
nly to draw a line at right angles to the 
eedle, and it must point to the east as 
arely as the needle points to the north.” 

“And suppose we are in a gallery run- 
ing northwards and have after a time to 
trike off to the east, will the compass still 
eo?” 

“Act! Yes, of course it will act!" said 
ierdic, getting impatient. “I am sur- 
tised, mobed, that a sage like you should 
sk such childish questions.” 


“Well, if thou sayest truly,” said the | 
old man, sceming to take no notice of . 
Kerdic’s raillery, “I can take thee by a 
subterranean route to the wall of Ecba- | 
tana. First we must dig to the true north | 
for seven hundred cubits, keeping at the 
level of this chamber, and I will look 
after the rest. Thinkest thou to do this : 
without error, Faranghi?” 

“ There is no doubt of it. But tell me | 
how it is to be done without our being | 
observed? Under no circumstances will 
I expose our workmen to the Governor's 


“ And neither would I employ the men ' 
if my arms could do the work that awaits 


come here ready to execute our orders. 
These men will not dare to ask what their 
high priest has in view. They will obey 
and be silent. Thy sister, whom thou 
wouldest not care to leave alone at the 
camp during thy nightly absences, can 
come to Leila in the cave. No one knows 
my retreat: no one will come to look for 
the girls. Every evening she will leave 
the camp with thee, favoured by the dark- 
ness. My daughter and Hassan will take 
her to the Kali Chin, the blue pillar, 
where I met thee to-night, and at dawn 
thou wilt find her there. Take care that 
thy noisy disgust at seeing the works 
interrupted is constantly reported to the 


The magus extended his arms. 


us. But it is necessary, and the men will 
obey. Listen, I have thought it all out. 
The Guebres I gave to you can be trusted ; 
they dare not disobey their mobed, and I 
will bind them with an oath. Go back to 
camp. To-morrow go with thy sister to 
enter into feigned negotiations with the 
Governor of Hamadan. Ask him to 
withdraw his interdiction of the works. 
He will do nothing of the sort; he hates 
thee, and will not allow thee to resume 
them except at the express order of the 
sovereign. Our men will appear to have 
abandoned thee, and will hire themselves 
elsewhere so as to disarm suspicion. But 
every night a gang of half the men will 


Governor ; rest assured, that his spies will 
tell him of all thy doings during the day, 
but when the night comes they will think 
there 1s nothing more to watch. And 
then it is we can have our revenge.” 

“Very good,” said Maurice. "If you 
like to begin to-morrow, I ai ready.” 

“ Let us return,” said the magus. 

They ascended the staircase, and the 
rope ladder, which the magus drew up as 
soon as Kerdic reached the ground. Then 
the slab was replaced and they separated. 
An hour later Maurice had returned to 
the camp and told his sister all that had 
happened. 

(To be continued,) 
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NOTES FROM MY LOG; OR, TRUE STORIES OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


By Rear-Apmirat W. R. KENNEDY. 


(With Mlustrations by the Author.) 


STIRRING EVENTS IN THE LIFE OF A MIDSHIPMAN—CRIMEAN WAR 


Ov October 14 we heard, to our great de- 


) 


light, that the ships were to participate « 


inthe bombardment. All was now excitement 
on board, clearing the ship for action; all top 
hamper was sent down, splinter nettings 
were got up overhead and between the guns, 
plenty of spare shot got up from below, and 
all lumber cleared away. The bombardment 
was to open on October 17, 1854. 


Early on the morning of that eventful day, | 


we were awoke by a most awful noise, the 
roar of hundreds of guns being fired together. 
The fleet was ready to join, and only awaited 
the signal to weigh. Each sailing-vessel had 
a steamer detailed to tow her into action. 
The Spiteful, a paddle-wheel steamer, was 
lashed alongside the Rodney, and by noon 
we were all under weigh. I had never been 
under fire in my life, and experienced a 
feeling of intense curiosity as to what it was 
like. It was a beautiful sight to see all the 
line-of-battle ships under weigh and steering 
for the forts in line of battle. 

The French fleet were to attack the 
southern forts and we the northern, and 
the Frenchmen having the start of us, got 
into action slightly before us. As we ap- 
proached the forts, we beat to quarters and 
manned the starboard guns, as it was on that 
side we wero to be engaged, the Spiteful 
being on the port side. Our upper deck was 
alraost clear; most of the guns from that 
deck and the men belonging to them being 
landed. The officers on the poop were the 
captain, the commander (who was carried 
on to the poop in a chair, being too ill to 
walk), the first lieutenant, the master, the 
captain’s clerk, and myself as aide-de-camp to 
the commander. The boatswain was on the 
forecastle, and the above with the signalmen 
were the only people on the upper deck. 


We had not been long under weigh, and | 


were yet out of range of our guns, when a 
shot cut away part of the main rigging, and 
another plunging shot crashed through the 
poop between the clerk and myself, covering 


us with splinters, but doing us no harm. [ 


It was some time before we could return the 
fire, as the forts from their elevated position 
could reach us before our guns could bear, 
added to which, the day being calm, the 
smoke hung so heavily that we could not for 
some time make out the forts. 

However, we got very well placed at last, 
and then set to work with a will, firing our 
heavy broadside simultaneously with telling 
effect. The roar of the guns was awful and 
it was impossible to hear any orders. My 
duties as aide-de-camp to the commander 
kept me continually on the move, running 
messages to all parts of the ship. 

We had been at it for some time when at 
4 p.m. a boat came from the Agamemnon, 
Sir K. Lyons’ flagship, to say that she was in 
need of support as she was under a heavy 
fice and being much knocked about, so we at 
once weighed and went to her assistance, 
anchoring close to her bows, so that our jib- 
booms crossed. This action took the fire off 
the Agamemnon on to ourselves, and en- 
abled the former to haul off to repair 
damages. 

At half-past four we took the ground actern, 
and as the Spiteful failed to move us, she was 
ent olrift and sent ahead to tow, by which 
s'is became exposed to a heavy fire from the 
forts. The Rodney was now hard and fast 
astound. and all the eff of the Spiteful 
ts move us were unsuccessful, our hawsers 
* sstong one after another. 


The ship also 


had swung round with her stern to the forts, 
so that they could rake us fore and aft, 


| whilst we could only return the fire from our 


stern guns. 

Our position at this time was most:critical. 
Darkness was coming on, and the rest of the 
fleet had returned to the anchorage, leaving 
us the sole mark of the enemy’s fire, which 
they were not slow in taking advantage of. 
Shot and shell, many of the former red hot, 
poured in upon us, setting fire to the ship 
in several places, the fire on each occasion 
being promptly extinguished. 

Fortunately most of the shots were high, 
striking us about the upper deck, where there 
were but few men, or crippling the masts and 


yards. One shell burst in the foremast, making | 


such a cavern that it seemed wonderful that 
the mast did not go over the side. The 
Spiteful's main topmast was shot away and 
she received much dainage to her hull. 

All this time the men worked splendidly 
and the orders of the officers were promptly 
obeyed, but this would not have availed to save 
the ship, whose destruction seemed certain. 
Our signals for assistance could not be seen by 
the admiral, owing to the darkness which now 


prevailed, and in another half hour we must | 


have abandoned the ship, when to our joy 
we saw the Lynx, a smart little gun-vessel, 
coming to our assistance (sce sketch, p. 489). 
She came under our bows in beautiful style, 
engaging the forts at the same time with 
her long Lancaster gun, and took our hawser, 
the last remaining one. The Spiteful was 
again lashed alongside, both vessels went 
ahead full speed, and at 7.30 p.m. the Rodney 
came off the shoal and was saved. 

On returning to the anchorage we found 
the damage to be serious, but nothing to what 
might have been expected under the circum- 
stances. The hull was a good deal cut up, two 
lower deck ports nearly knocked into one, 
and the masts in a tottering state, but our 
casualties were wonderfully small, owing to 
the extreme elevation of the Russian guns. 
The Spiteful had suffered severely during the 
time she was not under the protection of the 
Rodney's hull. Some of the other ships had 
lost heavily and been much damaged, not- 
ably the Albion, Arethusa, Sanspareil, and 
Agamemnon; the two former were ordered 
to Constantinople for repairs. We lost in the 


squadron about forty-five killed and 300 « 


wounded, and the French about the same. 

For the next fortnight we were busy repair- 
ing damages and refitting the ships, and we 
heard but little of the doings on shore. Even 
the account of the celebrated charge of: the 
Light Brigade only reached us through the 
newspapers from home. 

On November 14 we were visited by the 
most awful and disastrous hurricane ever 
known. Many fine ships were lost along the 
coast. At Balaklava almost every ship at 
anchor off the port was Uriven ashore or 
went down with all hands. At the Katcha, 
where we were at anchor, some thirteen fine 
merchant ships parted their cables and were 
driven on shore, and only one of them, a 
beautiful clipper called the Lord Raglan, was 
ever got off again. 

It was a melancholy sight to see these fine 
ships drifting ashore, and no possibility of 
helping them ; the moment they struck, the 
masts went over the side. We expected our 
own turn to come every moment, and exes 
were ready to cut away the masts should it 
be necessary to save the ship. The sea was 
terrific, line-of-battle ships were pitching 


(continued). 

their bows and rudders clean out of water, 
and straining at their cables which tautened 
out fathoms ahead of them. We shipped 
one sea over the bows of the Rodney, which 
swept aft and washed the cabin doors open. | 
Close by us was a large transport with 
women and children on board, and their 
cries for help could be plainly heard, 
but no help could be given them. Thi: 
ship, however, held on through the gale. 
The Samson, a paddle-wheel frigate, wa: 
totally dismasted by two large ships comin; 
foul of her, both of which drifted clear ani 
then went ashore, leaving the Samson a wreck 
but safe. Not a single man-of-war went 
ashore at this anchorage, though some of 
them parted their cabies. 

The Lord Raglan already mentioned wa. 
lying near us, and having parted one cable, he: 
captain cut away his main and mizen masts 
the result being that when his sole remainin: 
cable parted the wind catching the foremat 
canted her round and away she scudded 
before the gale, with a man at the wheel 
steering for a sandy beach, up which she ran 
high and dry instead of drifting broadside on s: 
the others had done. This ship was the one 
we subsequently got off after a months 
labour, when she was found to be unin- 
jured. 

Right ahead of us was a Turkish line.of- 
battle ship in a deplorable state. She had 
all her anchors down, but began to drag, s 
they cut away the masts, which drifted acros: 
our bows, the rigging being wrapped round 
our cable and causing us to drag. Beiny 
unable to clear away the wreck we let go tw: 
other anchors to bring us up. We could 
hear the Turks yelling out to “ Allah” to 
save them ; anyhow they remained where ther 
were and rode out the gale. It was fortunate 
that this gale did not happen a week or sc 
earlier, before we had time to repair damages, 
as in that case many of the ships would have 
been dismasted. . 

As soon as the gale had subsided we 
devoted our attention to the ships on shore. 
each ship sending one or more boats to their 
assistance. It was not much that we could 
do beyond saving the crews, but the proceel- 
ings were enlivened by the Cossacks, who dis- 
ported themselves firing on us from the 
cliffs overhead whilst so employed, until 
some shells from the inshore steamers dis 
persed them. 

Whilst employed on this service I had s 
narrow escape from being blown up on bear’ 
the Ganges. We were saving what we cowl: 
out of her when we discovered her to be! 
fire. The first intimation we had of it was tl: 
flames rushing up the fore hatchway. 1: 
make matters worse, the ship’s cargo cot 
sisted of gunpowder, spirits, and blanket» 


: so we had no time to lose to get our men int: 


the boats. 

Some of the men had broached the can: 
and were drunk, and we had some difficult 
finding them. At last we got them, all bu 
one, when we were obliged to shove off froz. 
the ship, as the flames were bursting throu:! 
her sides, and it was too hot to remai: 
alongside, Still no signs of the missin 
man, when at last he appeared through t!: 
aioke, tolerably sober by this time, 50 ¥' 

ailed him to jump overboard, and we fishe! 
him up and gave way as fast as we coull 
We had not gone two hundred yards wh: 
the ship blew up with a terrific explosi. 
the spars and burning timber falling in 
water around us. 3 
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For a month after this we were employed | break the fire increased, and continued steady 
on board the Lord Raglan, which we at | 


length got afloat, and some years afterwards 
I again met this ship at Hong Kong. 

About this time we heard of the death of 
one of our midshipmen, who was killed in 
the trenches. He was a gallant young fellow, 
and universally popular. 

Our worthy old captain, having had enough 
of campaigning, invalided and went home, his 


on both sides till sundown. One soon got 
used to it, but at first it was rather trying, 


| and I expected to be killed every moment. 


place being taken by the captain of the | 


Leander. We mids were sorry to lose our 
kind old skipper, who looked after us young- 
sters like a father. I recollect an amusing 
incident in this connection. 
particular with regard to our morals, and 
kept a sharp look-out on our finances, which 
were always at a low ebb. Our accounts 
were kept with great regularity, if not with 


truthfulness, and once a month we used to , 


assemble in his cabin to show our books, 
when the kind old fellow would pore over 
them and total up the items to see how the 
receipts tallied with the expenditure. This 
part of it was always correct, as we cooked 
them up beforehand, so there was never any 
mistake. But one day, when this farce had 
been going on for about three years, he sent 
for us all without warning, and thus ex- 
pressed himself: “I've been thinking over 
your accounts, my boys, and have come to 


the conclusion that they are a pack of lies | 
from beginning to the end,” and turning to | 


the commander he exclaimed, ‘ Mast-head 
the young blackguards!” and mast-headed 
we were for the rest of the day. 

The captain was so pleased with himself 
for this somewhat tardy discovery, that he 
manned his boat and pulled round the ship 
to look at us, and then went on board the 
French admiral’s ship to point us out. 

He was a very original old gentleman, but 
very kind-hearted. 

The winter had now set in with great 
severity; all the sailing ships were ordered 
home except the Rodney and the Vengeance, 
which were shifted into a creek, and there 
moored head and stern. 

Whilst in the creek we had several oppor- 
tunities of seeing our friends who were serv- 
ing in the trenches, as they were often able 
to run down and come on board, where they 
were sure of a hearty welcome and a dry bed, 
at all events, but little else, as our commis- 
sariat was in a very poor condition. We 
were also able to pay our shipmates a visit, 
and see how they were getting on in the 
trenches. The weather was now awfully 


cold, the snow being several feet thick on | 


the ground, and the poor fellows endured 
sreat hardships. 

From now till the beginning of April our 
work was most monotonous: clearing trans- 
ports, towing dead bullocks out to sea, and 


He was most ' 


The excitement, however, keeps one going, 


and one soon ceases to trouble about it, | 


although reminded now and then by some 
poor fellow being struck down by one’s side. 

In camp we had plenty to do; there were 
four of us mids, and we had two tents between 
us, 80 we paired off. We were never at home 
together; one being in the battery, the other 
busied himself about the tent. First we had 
to dig it out, which gave us much more room, 
then we dug a trench round outside to carry 


off the water. We made lockers and stow- | 
places inside, with powder cases to keep | 


water in and stow our little comforts. Beds 
we had none, so we lay upon the ground 


battery, killing every man at the gun. The 
captain of the gun lay dead at his post, and 
round about were the blackened and mangled 
corpses of his gallant crew, a horrible sight. 

There was a mortar battery close by on 
our left, and during the heat of the fire I 
looked in for a moment to see how the 


, Mortar was worked. The gunner was explain- 


wrapped in our blankets for the first six | 


weeks, after which we got some stretchers 
which we raised from the ground, and so by 
degrees we shook down. It was a stirring life, 
no fear of being monotonous, and as to being 


killed I don't think we gave ita thought after | 


the first day or two. By degrees we added a 
few luxuries to our stock, and then we each 
bought a pony and were able to ride into 
Balaklava to visit our friends. 
capital stable with sand bags, and a kitchen, 
also a place for fowls. The weather too was 


delightful, rather hot certainly, and in the | 
batteries terribly so, and dusty, but our tents ; 


were tolerably cool. 

Occasionally we would ride over to the 
Tchernaya and get a refreshing bathe in the 
river. Now and then we used to make up a 
Picnic party and ride over to the monastery 
of St. George. On one of these occasions I 
was going full gallop down a, steep hill when 
I came into collision with a Frenchman 
mounted on a great heavy cart-horse—the 
result being that I and my pony were capsized 
and rolled over each other down the hill, and 
when I came to, I found myself in a tent 
with a broken nose and my head being 
bathed by some soldiers. 


We built a | 


In May I was shifted from the right to the i 


left attack, or what was then called the 
Greenhill battery, where I remained for the 
rest of my time. On June 17 I was in the 
battery all night, and at daylight we opened 
a terrific fire on the Russians, as it was 
intended to celebrate the anniversary of the 
battle of Waterloo by an assault on the 
Redan and Malakoff. The Russians always 
gave us shot for shot on these occasions; the 
storm of shot, shell, and rockets was awful, 
and the roar deafening. After about two 
hours of this work we ceased firing and the 
signal was given to storm, when the musketry 
commenced. 

There was a thick fog in the valley, and 


' we could see nothing, but presently the firing 


taking despatches out to the admiral, who | 


was lying off Sebastopol. All this had to 
be done in sailing boats, often in very heavy 
weather. On April 11, a contingent of 1 
lieutenant, 2 midshipmen, and 200 men, was 
ordered to the front to reinforce the Naval 
Brigade. 

I had the good fortune to be one of the 
party, and on the 12th we started for the 
camp, escorted by the ship’s band playing 


lively airs. We were lodged in the Rodney's | 
hut pro tem. until we could get tents; the hut ; 


being the property of the ward-room officers, 
there was no room for mids. The next day 
1 had my first taste of the trenches. My 
turn for‘duty came on at 6 p.m., and I re- 


mained there till 9 Pp... of the following | 


day, twerty-seven hours off the reel, and 
about thé most miserable time I ever ex- 
perienced.. Sleep was out of the question, 
for 1 was finning messages all through the 
night, andithe shot, shell, and rifle-bullets 
flying about made things lively. At day- 


died away and then ceased. We could not 


tell what had happened, but concluded we | 


had been successful, so we gave some hearty 


| cheers by way of encouragement. 


By degrees the fog lifted, when to our 


intense mortification we discovered that the | 
troops had been repulsed. There was the | 
Redan looking as grim as ever, its slopes : 
' sorrowful heart I watched the old ship, which 


dotted with many a redcoat and here and 
there a bluejacket beside him. The sailors 
were told off to carry the scaling ladders. 
Outside the Malakoff the French soldiers, 
conspicuous by their red trousers, lay even 
thicker. It was a sad and sickening sight. 
At 8 a.s. we returned to camp, to learn the 
sad story, now so well known. About 10 
officers and 60 of our fellows were killed or 
wounded. I saw the last of one fine young 
fellow, a lieutenant ; he was shot through the 
lungs and lived for an hour after we had 
carried him to his tent. The Rodney’s men 
had suffered severely, several of our best men 
being killed. One gun had burst in the 


ing the matter to me when a shell burst in 
our faces, decapitating the artilleryman and 
cutting the legs off another. Sickened with 
the sight I hurried off, with the shrieks of 
the latter ringing in my ears. 

It was wonderful how even slight flesh 
wounds mortified in that climate, due I 
suppose to blood poisoning. I remember on 
one occasion sitting under the lee of the 
parapet munching my salt pork and biscuit. 
A young bluejacket was sitting alongside me, 
when a shell burst close to us, and a piece 
struck him on thethigh, causing a flesh wound. 
He was carried to the rear, and next morning 
was dead from hospital gangrene. 

The doctors had a busy time after these 
attacks. I was told off to attend at the 
hospital tent whilst the surgeons with sleeves 
rolled up were cutting off arms and legs and 
throwing them under the amputation table ; 
these we collected, and putting them in a 
bag buried them with quicklime. 

About the end of June I had to return to 
the ship with an attack of cholera, which 
carried off so many, but in my case I re- 
covered. As there was not much going on 
now on board the Rodney, the admiral 
transferred me to the Sphinx so that I 
should see some more active service, and 
soon afterwards we sailed for Eupatoria, and 
from thence to Perekop, when we returned 
to our old anchorage off Sebastopol and 
remained there till the fall of the place on 
September 8. We had a splendid view of the 
whole affair, the burning of the south side 
and retreat of the Russians to the north, 
followed by the blowing up of the southern 
forts, a magnificent sight. 

Soon after the fall of Sebastopol the 
Sphinx was ordered to Constantinople with 
despatches, and after a fine run down and 
knocking a ship’s bowsprit out of her in the 
Golden Horn just to show there was no ill 
feeling, we anchored off the town. The 
entrance to the Bosphorus from the 
Black Sea is very deceptive, and in thick 
weather it is difficult to distinguish between 
the real entrance and a false one closely 
resembling it which lies a little to the north- 
ward. By making this mistake, two Egyp- 
tian frigates were lost with all hands. It 
was blowing a gale at the time, and they only 
discovered their mistake when too late. 

After a run ashore and a regular midship- 
man’s gallop to Therapia and Buyukdereh, 
we were ordered back to the Black Sea, so 
taking a collier in tow and leaving half our 
ship’s company behind who were ashore on 
leave, we hurriedly put to sea on October 6. 

The next morning a sail was reported right 
ahead, which proved ‘to be the old Rodney 
homeward bound. From her we learnt that 
the fleet had sailed to the northward. We then 
proceeded on our course, and it was witha 


had been my home for three years, fade away 
on the horizon. 

Having made the land off Balaklava, we 
cast off the collier and shaped course for the 
northward, and the next morning found us 
off Odessa in a thick fog, which lifting, dis- 
closed the combined fleets at anchor. Three 
French floating batteries had joined the 
force, and looked formidable vessels, though 
they would be ridiculous in the present day, 
being of slow speed and thinly plated. Still it 
was a new departure in naval architecture, 
and we thought a great deal of them at the 
time. All the ships were cleared for action 
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with springs on their cables. On October 
14 we all weighed, and proceeding along 
the land anchored the same evening off Fort 
Kinburn. 

There were three forts in all, the largest 
mounting fifty guns in one tier, the others 
about twenty guns each, The whole of them 
were built on a low narrow spit of sand, and 
would have been formidable to a small force, 
but stood no chance against the enormous 
fleet now opposed to them.. On the night of 
the 14th the gunboats of the squadron, ran 
through. a passage and took up a position 


inside the spit at the back of the forts. Next | 


morning one of them came out again to rejoin 
the fleet, when the fort nearest opened fire on 
her. We weighed in the Sphinx and stood | 
in to draw the fire off the gunboat, and opened 
fire on the fort, which was promptly returned. 
We were then recalled by signal and returned 
to our anchorage. 
tain, who was a regular fire-eater, asked 
ssion to shift berth, and on the signal 


Direetor Liverpool Gymnasium, and Author of “ Healthful Exercues, 


be EF a man is ‘in condition’ he is fit for 

anything,” Lord Charles Beresford: once 
observed to me, and, aecepting the remark in 
the spirit it was intended, our sailor hero 
was quite right. For what would be thought. 
of any one going in for an examination 
without any previous preparation or training ; 
and yet I have often-met boys who evidently 
thought that by attending athletic games 
they would become athletic, or by handling a/ 
heavy dumb-bell they would become strong. 
Yet it is quite’ as necessary to undergo a 
training for school sports as it is for school 
studies, and the three “R’s” of our cle- 


Fig. 1,—-Unwst. 


mentary education are repeated in the three 
maxims of our physical training, viz. :— 
Preparation, Moderation, and Emulation. 
The Preparation should be careful, and 
Moderation should rule its practice, whilst 
the Emulation should be strictly honourable. 
The alphabet or beginning of the Prepara- 
tion should be simply to get into “ perfect 
health.” There would be little use of 
practising the laws of training if you are 
suffering from a severe cold, cough, neuralgic 
or bilious attack. Get cured, therefore, of 
these or any complaint you may have before 
commencing to practise the rules which we 
‘ill propose, and the probability will be that 
you will not be further troubled with them 


Next morning our cap- | 


| being affirmed he coolly got under weigh, | 
beat to quarters, and fired on the Spit | 
| Fort, exchanging several shots, till we were ie 
recalled by the admiral. The 16th it blew 
| a gale of wind, so nothing was done, but on i 
| the 17th, the anniversary of the bombardment ; 
! of Sebastopol, the signal was madé to prepare 
| for action, a signal dear to the heart of every 
| British sailor. At noon we weighed and 
' stood in for the batteries in majestic style. 
l The forts, though terribly overmatched, 
| opened a spirited fire as we advanced, but 


which the large ships did not deign to notice 

until they had gnchored in a line parallel 
| with the shore, when they discharged their 
_ broadsides with a deafening roar. In an 
hour’s time the forts were completely 
silenced, in fact ‘they were crushed from the 
beginning by the overwhelming fire, and 
when the order was given to cease firing and 
the smoke had cleared away, all that re- 
| mained of them was a heap of ruins. We 

sent in a boat with a flag of truce, and she | 


TRAINING FOR SCHOOL SPORTS. 


By A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S 


for some time; for physical ‘training wards 
off “all the ills that flesh is heir to,” in‘the 
same manner that mental training shakes off 
ignorance, dullness, and stupidity. 

The rules that I advise for boys who aré 
going in for school sports are very simple, 
for the idea is long since exploded that it is 
essential te eat raw becf, run about in a 
korsecloth, batke in oil, and a lot of other 
uncomfortable methods that our forefathers 
considered necessary. 


Fig. 2—Frr, 


Compare yourself for a» moment with a 
locomotive. This powerful engine has its 
morning douche or clean up with. cotton 
waste and oil, as well as its substantial 
breakfast of chips, coal, and water. The heat 
thus produced generates steam, and the steam 
gives the power or muscle to move the levers, 
cranks, and wheels that enable it to perform 


such prodigies of strength and speed. In a 
like manner you take your morning tub and 
substantial breakfast. The fuel or fooll 
that you consume produces the blood that 


nourishes your muscles, and enables them to ' 


soon returned to say that the forts had sur- 
rendered unconditionally. 

With the fall of Kinburn the operation- 
in the Black Sea may be said to have con 
cluded. We remained a few days to embark 
the wounded Russians, and then returned to 
Sebastopol. Whilst there I had the oppor. 
tunity of visiting the camp and going over 
the south side of the city. The ruins of th: 
forts and docks were most interesting. I: 
was easy to understand how the Redan and 
Malakoff had held out so long, for their 
immense strength was apparent when ene 
was inside, the parapets being twiee a; 
thick and high as any of ours, added to 
which they had bomb-proof shelters, to whieh 
the Russians retired whenever our fire be- 
came unpleasantly warm. 

In November, the war being over, I was 
transferred to H.M.8. Algiers and -sailed for 
England, reaching Plymouth on February 6. 
after an absence of nearly four years. 

(To be continued.) 


Modern Gymnastic Exercises,” ete, ete: 


Re erform their work of taking you about. 
‘he human engine must therefore be well 
looked after, and this is called physical 
training. 

You ‘should rise about 6 o'clock in} the | 
summer, and 7 o'clock im the winter. “The , 
morning tub need not, in my opinion, becold: , 
all will depend upon the season of the Rare if 
and your own corstitptional strength. 
you have a strong constitution the water aes 
be used cold at all seasons; if you are 
constitutionally weak the watdr‘is best in a 
tepid condition. If it is irtonvemsent to 
obtain a bath, spongethe bodyover, eommenc- 
ing from the face and'g downwards ; 
Suis done, a roagil yeyel ‘shou be used to | 

When your flannels are on you should go 
through the following extension movements. 
Stand with the heels together, the toes 
pointing ontwards, legs stiff, the body erect 
thé head thrown well back. Brig the ana: | 
above thé head,and from thenre, keepin 
them stiff, bring them downwards until 
bending from the waist, and without bending 
the knees, you touch the tods. Now face dhe 
palms of the hands to the front and, rising 
steadily, bring the arms .backwards vend 
upwards until they are above the head syain. 

(See fig. 3). ‘This movement performed sone 
or twice will stimulate a general ciroujation 
and you may conclude your toilet. €f: the 
weather is favourable, 8 walk for-a mile will 
oxidise. your. blood, sweeten the ond 
brace the muscles.: This should be alteghiated 
with a gentlé ron or. trot, especially é@ipht 
weather is onld, for one of. their fitst p 

in physical training is not to allow 

to get cold. ‘There is an‘old Arab. puoverb 
which says, “When cold; warm youraaiity 
exercise .and live long ;.” .8b when _ youstenl 
chilly start at once into a genfle run un¥lthe 
warmth of the body is restored. 

Yoo can.now, after this preliminary sxeptine, 
return indoors to ‘your studies, and ait sith 
sharpened appetite for your breakfass, “‘Kety 
is another old proverb which is, I + 
borrowed trom the Arabs, which ¢ 
correct rule bs to diet; it says, “ 
good breakfast, ia good dinner, a 
lighter gupper 5 :let your thoughts 
you Will live happily." Bearing 
and with the ; previous preparati 
your Walk or run, you will pr! be 
clined to fall in with the idea Cc? fa very good 
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breakfast. As to the vexed question of what 
the dietary should be, I do not think anything 
special is at all necessary. Let it be remem- 
bered that as the locomotive engine requires 


and its usefulness will be soon apparent, as it 
prevents the necessity of recovering your step 
upon alighting. Plenty of this kind of work 
should be done before actually attempting to 


aoe 
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a good preliminary foundation of combustibles 
to raise the heat necessary for the day's work, 
so in the case of the human engine ‘it is 
advisable to consume plenty of carbonaceous 
foods, to supply the continual waste that is 
going on in our system. Adopting this view 
T should advise, especially in growing lads, a 
basin of porridge and milk, a rasher of bacon 
with an egy to follow, and finish up with 
buttered toust and tea or coffee. 

When the morning studies are over, you 
must prepare to do some hard work in 
whatever line of athletics you wish to excel. 
If it is running, run the distance at a gentle 
pace until you gradually get your windpipes 
in order. When you feel that this is aceom- 
plished, you can run your distance with a 
quickened pace. Do not, however, in this 
early staye run yourself out, but always finish 
feeling strong and comfortable. This practice 
may be continued until you feel you have 
had enough, or you may vary by practising 
“Starting.” This is done by toeing the line 
with the left foot, the knee bent over, the 
right leg and avin extended to the rear, the 
left arm being in advance of the left foot, 
the weight of the body being sustained by the 
left foot. At the word “go” bring down the 
right arm with a swift swinging movement, 
push simultaneously with the right foot and 
take a rapid run for a few paces, endeavouring 
to get to the front of your companions who 
have started with you. 

If your contest is to be a hurdle race, 
content yourself with practising the various 
methods of getting over the hurdles. Let 
your aim in this be to alight on the other 
side in a manner best adapted for running off 
to your next hurdle without any waste of time. 
The best method of acquiring this is to jump 
off one foot and alight upon the other, a sort 
of stride over in fact (see fig. 4). As the 
jamping foot leaves the ground, the leg 
should be straightened out behind. This 
will be found rather difficult at first, but 
practice will enable you to manage it all right, 


race over the hurdles. Any one unaccustomed 
to the proper way of getting over will 
probably knock them down at the early 
attempts, thus disheartening him. 

As in the Hurdles, so in the High Jump; 


jumping cord at about three feet six inches 
high. Now stand about twelve yards in front, 
not sideways after the manner of crabs. 
Commence by a slow determined walk for 
six or seven yards, then increase your pace, 
and in making your spring take as much of 
the weight of your body as possible off your 
legs by clenching the fists and suddenly 
raising the arms from the sides to the front 
and upwards. In passing over the cord, the 
knees should be drawn up to the chest. 
In alighting at the other side, drop upon the 
balls of the feet, and as you are passing over 
the cord endeavour to turn and face the ob- 
stacle you are jumping over (see fig. 5), thus 
escaping the vexatious fact that you have 
jumped clear with your feet, but sat upon it 
with your body. Practising this “turning 
in the jump ”’ will often enable you to clear 
inches higher than by the ordinary method. 

After the morning’s work, you will probably 
be in a perspiration, and if so, a rub down 
and a gentle sponging will benefit you. This 
should not be done, however, unless you are 
warm. 

The mid-day meal is the next important 
event. No special repast is necessary, bat 
two or three facts for your guidance are 
essential, such as remembering that a mized 
diet is the best, as it contains the necessary 
chemicals to nourish the muscular tissue. 
Masticate your food well, in order to avoid 
giving too much to your digestive organs, and 
avoid Pork, Pastry, and Alcohol. After the 
afternoon studies a walk is desirable, made 
pleasant by conversation with an intelligent 
companion. Do not talk about stereotyped 
subjects or harp upon your everyday work : 
but endeavour to give variety to your topi 
so that your brain may have some necessary 
rest. 

Tea should consist, if convenient, of buttered 
toast and a newly laid egg, and after a reason- 
able interval, more work may be indulged in. 
This may be commenced by indulging in 
friendly tests with boys of equal strength and 
size. Be careful, however, as mentioned 
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and in the early stages method should be : 


practised instead of height. First of all. as- 
certain by practice which is your best 
jumping leg. The majority of jumpers 
spring off the left foot. This done, place the 


before, not to run yourself out, but finish, o¢ 
usual, with something well in hand. This 
over, more steady work should follow, as i7 


| the morning, by practising method, and final'y 
' a long trot may be taken, and in this do net 
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allow the heels to touch the ground, but run 
upon the balls of the feet, with the hands 
hanging down by the side. This over, 
a rub down and bath or sponge is desirable, 
and in this you should be assisted by a 
friendly hand, otherwise your fatigued body 


As your “ condition ” improves, go will your 
work, and what was difficult will now become 
easy, but do not be tempted by reason of this 
agreeable change to “outdo” yourself. Be 
content to continue to improve in wind and 
method, and as you grow in strength you may 
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will not be abie to properly attend to its wants. 
A change of clothes is now necessary, and, 


keeping yourself warm, the rest of the even- , 
| cause, to set about remedying it at once. 


ing may be spent inthe ordinary manner. A 
light supper, consisting of milk and bread and 
butter, may be taken, and you should retire 
not later than ten o'clock. 


occasionally give yourself a “trial” in what- 
ever contest of speed or agility you are pre- 
paring yourself for. If you fail, find out the 


, Above all, be moderate in all things, be earnest, 


be persevering, and if you cannot command 
success, you will at least deserve it. 


CRICKET SUPERSTITIONS. 


By A. E. Evans, 
Author of * Se key Hit,” “A Cricket Complication,” ete. 


vERYONE may know the laws of cricket 
who will take the trouble to study the 
elaborate code in which they are embodied. 
But these are a trifle too numerous and too 
complicated for junior players, who therefore 
often seem to play cricket according to some 
unwritten traditional code of their own. 
Those who have watched small boys at play 
will know what I mean. Of course, I am 
not referring to the junior forms of public 
schools, amongst whom cricket is usually the 
genuine thing, so far as it goes. They have 
the authority of their seniors to appeal to in 
any difficulty. I am referring to those less 
formal games which boys, and sometimes 
men, get up among themselves, and which 
seem to be governed in many respects by 
certain inherited traditions. Those who 
have ever watched such a game will have 
been amused by some of these traditions. 
For instance, it is widely believed amongst 
boy-cricketers that a batsman cannot be out 


from a ball which did not pitch half-way up ; 
; for instance, to laugh at underhand bowling, 


the wicket. As a means of discouraging 
+ sneaks” and “ daisy-cutters,” this tradition 
has, no doubt, its value, but as yet it has 
found no place in the rules of the M.C.C. 
It may, of course, be said that the necessity 
for it has not, up to the present time, arisen 


in first-class cricket. Still, there are only 
two kinds,of ‘no-ball” possible in cricket — 
the one when the bowler passes the crease 
before delivering it, the other when he throws 
it. Subject to these exceptions, he has the 
fullest freedom to deliver the ball as he likes, 
and, if Mr. A. G. Steel is right, he ought, 
when a batsman has “ collared " the scientific 
bowling, to try the effect of what may be called 
unconventional balls. A full pitch tossed 
high in the air, and dropping on the bails, has 
been known to terminate the innings of a bats- 
man who had defied all other attacks; and it 
is possible that an occasional swift “ sneak” 
might prove embarrassing to a man who had 
not so much as seen one for, say, 8 dozen 
years. I present the suggestion to Lohmann 
and Attewell; for, after all, the object of 
bowling is not to secure accuracy of pitch, or 
a brave show of “maidens,” but to take 
wickets, and anything within the laws of the 
game that will lead to this result is not only 
allowable but praiseworthy. It is the fashion, 


but, just because this is now out of date, it 
sometimes proves very fatal to men who are 
not used to it, and therefore deserves to be 
tried more often than it is in ordinary 
matches. 


In connection with “no-balls,” juvenile 
cricketers are more logical than their seniors. 
On the face of it, there does seem to be a 
certain contradiction in the fact that you 
may score any number of runs you can off a 
ball which is hypothetically a nonentity. 
It is an axiom of boy-cricket that this may 
not be done. A ‘no-ball” is a “no-ball,” 
and no runs can be made off it, according to 
their code. As regards “wides,” they are 
orthodox in theory, though somewhat 
amusing in practice, it being a common thing 
to hear the umpire call “ wide" to a ball 
which the batsman promptly proceeds to hit. 

But perhaps the most comical superstition 
in boy-cricket is that the batsman is out if 
he chance to hit the ball with the wrong 
side of his bat. This would seem to be one 
of those contingencies for which it was not 
necessary to provide a rule—at any rate, no 
such rule appears in the written code. One 
would like to know if anyone had ever seen 
o real cricketer make this mistake, but if he 
did, he would be within his right. I imagine 
that if a lunatic chose to play the ball 
with the handle of his bat, instead of with 
the blade, he might do so. The bowler 
would, I am sure, lodge no objection, though 
I hardly think that such a batsman would 
be greatly pressed by his own side to give his 
services in the return match. 

Another curious superstition in juvenile 
cricket is that, if in running you drop your 
bat, you are out, no matter how safely you 
yourself may reach the crease. There is 
something logical in this too. A batsman 
is not a batsman without his bat. Following 
naturally on this, is the idea that a batsman 
is not out if his bat is grounded inside the 
crease and is in contact with any part of 
his person, whilst he himself is out of his 
ground. It happened once, I believe, in first- 
class cricket that a batsman, stepping out of 
the crease to hit at a ball slipped and fell 
down out of his ground, whilst the bat 
dropped from his hand. He was promptly 
stumped, but, as the bat was within the 
crease and was in contact with his elbow, the 
umpire gave him “not out.” He was wrong; 
the bat must be in the hand to save the 
batsman’s life in these circumstances. 

The correspondence columns of the 
“B. 0. P.” bear ample testimony to the 
wide-spread belief in another cricket 
superstition, viz., that a batsman is out if he 
hits his wicket while running. This is a 
superstition very hard indeed to kill. But it 
is a fact that you may smash both wickets 
into smithereens whilst running and incur 
no penalty. 

If we were to philosophise on such 
superstitions, we should perhaps be inclined 
to say that the main characteristic of 
juvenile cricketers is that they are essentially 
matter-of-fact. With them a “no-ball”’ is 
a “no-ball;” “hit wicket’? means hitting 
the wicket at any time; batsman is a man 
who has actually a bat in his hand, and so 
on. Another instance of this matter-of-fact 
spirit is the way in which juvenile cricketers 
regard the “leg before wicket’ rule. With 
them, no allowance is made, no matter how 
“curly"’ the ball may be. If your leg is 
before the wicket, and the ball hits your leg, 
it is all over with you. Bad players may be 
tolerated, but no mercy is shown to pad 
players. 

These are but a few of the varieties of our 
national game that may be met with 
amongst junior players. Far be it from me 
to say that such varieties are not as good as 
the genuine article. Cricket is a capital 
game, however played, and there is nothing 
essentially sacred in the present code of 
rules. Personally, I think, for instance, 
that the juvenile “leg before wicket” 
tule is much better than that of the 
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M.C. C. It would be a good thing if 
everyone who saved his wicket with his 
pad, instead of with his bat, were ipso facto 
out, whether the ball pitched straight or not; 
and no doubt some of the cricket supersti- 


tions to which I have referred are survivals 
from a time when cricket was a less 
elaborate game than it is now, and when the 
laws that ruled it were mainly those of 
common sense. 


INCISED AND CARVED FRETWORK. 


By Frep 


A coop deal of the Swiss carving is nothing 
P more than a fret tooled up and. stuck 

down upon a flat surface, so that it resembles 
carving in low relief, and L wish to direct the 


MILLER. 


very much the appearance of a 
ordinary carving in which the backg 
was unded out”’ (see our recent article 
on Wood-Carving). 


Frep MuLeR_ 


Fic. 1L.—Desicy ror Boox-cover on BLoTTer, 


Showing the addition of an incised line to pe i 
merely in 


attention of the readers of the “ B.O. P.” who | 
go in for fretwork to a development of this 
craft. 
If we cut out a design and stick the fret 
) a slab of wood we have a design in low 
id by carving the fret we produce 


se th nevral design, NB. 


ed, not cut through, 


But I do not want our fretwork to 1 its 
character and imitate in a cheap way. the 
sister craft of the cunning worker: in wood. 
We can apply a certain amount of extra 
hand work to-a fret without it altogether 
losing its character as a piece of fretwork. 


The dotted lines are intended 


By referring to the two designs accom- 
panying these notes it will be observed that 
my designs are what is generally termed 
“arabesque” in style. That is, there is no 
reproduction of natural forms, no flowers and 
leaves that you can recognise, but simply an 
interweaving of lines or forms arranged on a 
definite plan, almost geometrical in fact. 
Fig. 1 is slightly Celtic in character, 
though no attempt was made to reproduce a 
Celtic design, admirably adapted as many of 
such designs are for fretwork. 

The blotter-case, fig. 2, can be cut as an 
ordinary fret, and when this is accomplished 
a or parting tool should be at hand to 

| ineise those lines that are dotted in the 
| design. The addition of these incised lines 
will emphasise the main lines of 
the design, and bring out certain 
details that would otherwise be 
lost. 

The book-cover, fig. 1, is also to 
be treated as an ordinary fret so 
far as the saw work is concerned, 
though the wood should be thicker 
than is ordinarily employed (say 
half-inch) and.would be better in 
oak than white wood. Incise the 
lines that are dotted as in fig. 
and then carve away those por- 
tions that are shaded, so that 
those forms that go, as it were, 
behind the others are in lower 
relief where they cross each other. 
In fact, you might treat the design 
as though it were composed of 
“straps.” Flat ehisels will be the 
best forithis work, as you gradu- 
ally want to pare the wood away, 
taking off more and more as you 
approach the form that comes in 
front of the one you are “laying 
down.” You can imagine what 
a help to the general effect this 
amount of carving would be, and 
a boy with ordinary skill in the 
use of tools could do this without 
much preliminary practice. 

As fretwork is shown off by a 
dark background, the fret, if in- 
tended to be gined down upon,a 
panel, should be laid down upon 
a darker wood. Thus, if the fret 
is pale oak, the backing should be 
stained with a little of Stephen: 
oak stain. Be very careful in using 
your chisels not to cut into a form 
that comes'in front of the one you 
are Jaying. down. Work slowly 
and surely,.as mistakes are often 
izremediable. 

A word as to fret designs gene- 
rally. So many that I have seen 
are very ordinary and trite—com 
monplace,, in fact, due to the 
use of hackneyed Greek patterns 
which do not.awaken our interest. 
Those that are not of a purely 
geometrical character err in being 
namby-pamby,.too floral or natu 
ralesque. A. fret. design should 
not bea mere transcript of nature. 
You might as well stick down a 
spray of leaves and blossoms on 
a piece of wood and then cut out 
the background with a fret-saw, 
as to cut designs in, which the 
elements of design—arrangement 
and selection—are. absent. The 
two designs I give in these pages | 
do not hold up as absolute models, 
or as the last word on fretwork 


to be 


uniguen 
very glad the editor. has given me this 
opportunity of showing what TI ¢onsider a 


s in the general effect, and I em 
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the direction fretwork might with advantage 
take, to avoid that monotony and want of 
individuality conspicuously present in so 
many of the designs that are sold. Seeing 
that the effect of all fretwork depends upon 
those portions that are cut away, the design 
should be of such a nature that it is developed 
and brought out by the cutting. Forms 
should therefore be simple and continuous, 
whereas if the pattern is very naturalesque, 


the designs the full size (as they were drawn) 
in these pages, I give a simple method of en- 
larging them to any scale. Divide the top and 
side into say quarter inches by marking off 
such spaces with a pencil at the edge of the 
cuts. With a T-square draw lines across the 
cuts at right angles, and the result will be 
that the cuts are covered or divided up with 
quarter-inch squares. If we wish to enlarge 
the design to twice the size of the engravings, 


tt rif i) 
me 
Ki 


: 
if 


Fig. 2.—Dxs1GN FOR BOOK-cOvVER, 


done if we have a drawing-board and a 
T-square. To avoid confusion mark each 
square on the engraving with a number, begin- 
ning at the top left-hand corner with 1, 
and letting the numbers run along to the 
right and down to the base. Put the corre- 
sponding numbers on the drawing-paper, 
and then in filling in each square we are not 
likely to put in the wrong portion. When 
the whole design has been enlarged up piece- 


Bhowing in addition to the incteed Unes, as in Fig. 1 (the dotted lines), the throwing down of certain forms to give 


fretwork is not the craft that can hope to do 
it justice. A design that could easily be 
rendered in paint is possibly the very worst 
one for a fret-cutter. A fret-saw cuts circular 
forms with ease, but angular forms with 
difficulty, owing to the corners. It therefore 
follows that scrolls and curves are more 
adapted for fretwork than designs full of 
sharp angles. 

Enlarging.—As it was not possible to give 


. Prominence to those that are supposed to come in front, 


all we have to do is to mark off on a piece of 
drawing-paper half-inch spaces, join these 
with a T-square, and then fill in each half- 
inch square with its corresponding quarter- 
inch squares in the cut, and if this be done 
accurately, our design is enlarged up to the 
required dimensions. 

Be very careful to accurately mark the 
spaces from a rule, and draw the lines at 
right angles to each other, which is easily 


meal, go over it with a pencil to see that all 
the curves flow freely and are not broken- 
backed, and that the enlargement has the 
spirit of the original, for unless we go over 
our work more or less freely with a pencil, 
it is apt to look a little mechanical. Instead 
of sticking the design down upon the wood, it 
could be transferred to it by means of car- 
bonised paper,.marking over the design with 
an ivory point or hard pencil. 
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THE “BOY'S OWN” DINNER-GONG, OR CALL-BELL: AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


By H. F. Hospen, 


Author of * How to Build a Rowing Punt, “ Boy's Own Model Locomotive,” ete. 


ExT take a piece of brass of the same 
JN “thickness and hammer one end down 
wards, and then double it up again, at a right | 
ungle, as at a, Fig 24, which is a side-view and | 


Fic. 24, 


exact size, and it should then be cut to the 
7 Shape of the top-view B. 

A hole is to be drilled at c, and the slot | 
cut out at pv. This is easily done by drilling 
two holes as shown by the dotted lines and 
then cutting out the intervening portion with 
a sharp bradawl or small chisel. 

The object of bending the end a downwards 
before turning it up at right angles is to give 
space for the picce, Fig. 23, to work clear 
underneath it, and if held firmly in a vice 
there will be no difticulty in hammering it 
up to shape. 

The hammer or striker is shown at £, and 
can be made of brass or iron with the wire 
F, bent as shown, and either screwed or | 
soldered into it and the plate at a. It must 
be the size drawn, so as not to touch the bell 
when at rest; and it is better to solder the 
wire in place after screwing, to prevent it 
twisting. You can now place the hole c in 
the plate over the pin pv, Fig. 19, when the 
slot p, Fig. 24, should come over the pin 4, 
in the piece Fig. 23. A smal] spring made 
from finer brass wire than the previous one, 
must now be bent round the pin p, Fig. 19, 
and a washer riveted over to keep it in 
position. This spring I have shown at a, 
Fig. 25, which is a reduced plan of the entire | 
foundation-plate with the mechanism in \ 
position. i 

| 
| 
i 


You have now only to place the bell over | 
all, and secure it by the nut; but before 
doing so you must screw the foundation-plate | 
into the upright, Fig. 9, by the screw-holes ~ 
F G, placing a thin strip of wood about 4 
thick between the plate and the upright to | 
allow room for the bent end df lever to work | 
clear of the upright. If these screws project 
through to the front of the oak standard 
they should be filed off level with the surface, 


| shifting it until you get it right. 


PART V. 


and you will require to adjust the position 
of the bell on the standard very carefully 
before finally screwing it on. To do this, 
you should lay the bell on with the lever 
uppermost, a little to the left of the central 
line, previously drawn on the standard ; then 
place the cam, Fig. 15, on the axle and turn 
it gently round by one hand, holding the bell 
firmly in place with the other, and see whether 
the cam will move the lever sufliciently to 
ring the bell and then go clear of the lever, 
causing it to return again to its original 
position and to ring again on its back stroke : 
you must take great care about this and keep | 


| 4 inch thick, and fit their edges together 


; the two standards, as shown in the end view, 


The correct position is shown at Fig. 26, 
and the bell will project slightly through the | 


opening made for it in the bottom plate, | 
Fig. 8. 
When quite accurate, screw the bell on 


firmly, and then hammer in the key or wedge 
a into the cam, to fix it into position, and you 
must then weli sweat the cam on to the axie 
with solder, which will prevent it working 
loose. The back support, Fig. 10, can now be 
glued in place; see that it is quite clear of 
the bell and that the steel pin, Fig. 11, is in- 
side and supporting that end of the axle, and 
also take care that the back is parallel with 
the front standard, and then leave it to dry. 
You will then require to cut some small 
strips of mahogany, about 2} inches long by 


neatly, and then glue them on to and across 


Fig. 27, so as to entirely enclose the bell and 
axle, and this will brace the standards to- 
gether and make all firm and strong. 

When quite dry, round off the edges with | 
a penknife, and smooth down with sandpaper, , 


(THE END.) 


and then give it two or three coats of vami= 


letting each dry before putting on the ne 
The arrow marked on Fig. 8 should be ci 
into the oak stand with the point of the arr. 


Fig, 26, 


to the right as shown, or it may be made cf 
brass and tacked on. It is intended to show 
the direction in which the wheel should be 


| turned, as the gearing inside might get Lroken 


if the wheel were forcibly turned in the oppo- 
site direction. 

Now put the wheel on the axle and secure 
it in place with the nut, which is then to be 
covered by the brass cap, Fig. 17. 

This is attached by three round-headed 
brass screws, and your bell is complete. 


Fis, 27, 


And now let me offer you a final word of 
advice, and that is, do not keep ringing up 
the servants just for the sake of hearing the 
bell sound ; it is very apt to make them fc! 
annoyed, and shower down, in their inner 
most thoughts, anything but blessings ca 
your mechanical genius, 
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PRACTICAL AND PROFITABLE POULTRY-KEEPING. 


chickens.— You needn't begin to feed till 
all are hatched that will hatch in twenty- 
four hours. Now if you want your chickens to 
row up strong and healthy and do you credit 
as a henwife, you must feed well and carefully. 
Give the hen a clean nest to begin with; 
some dust the fowl’s body with sulphur. It 
is not a bad plan, but there ought to be 
plenty of sulphur in dust bath all along. 
After a day or two put the hen in a coop in 
a warm and sheltered place, so that the little 
mites can ran about near it, and stretch 
their legs. Chicks require no food for a day 
aftor they are out. For the next three days 
mix hard-boiled eggs with the chicks’ food, 
which may be bread soaked in milk, and oat- 
meal draggled with milk. See that the milk 
is perfectly fresh. Draggle Spratt's food 
with milk and mix with barley meal, but I 
want to put great stress upon the egg foud 
given for a few days till the little things 
have a good start in life. Also I highly re- 
commend the oatmeal and milk. Bits of 
meat and suet are also good after the first 
few days. 

Give bone dust from the beginning. There 
may be other makers as well as Spratt’s. But 
I don’t know. I give their bone meal to 
puppies even, and to all young creatures that 
1 want to put bone and stamina in. 

On the whole you cannot feed chickens too 
well nor too often. They must be eating all 
day long, and have food left for them at night, 
so that they can have a pick even before you 
are up. All grain food, with the exception of 
very small seeds, should be bruised. They 
should have plenty of grain food and pure 


water, and in fine weather the coops should ' 


be placed on the grass. 
The fowl-runs should be always scraped 


clean, nor should it be forgotten that the , 
droppings mixed with soot and ashes form | 


one of the strongest manures we have. 

No hen ought to be kept after the second 
season of laying. She ought then to be 
fattened for the market. 

It is better to have a few good fowls than 
a lot of wasters. No bird should be kept to 
eat its own head off. 


11. —BANTAMS, DUCKS, GEESE, AND TURKEYS, 


There are no more charming and interest- 
ing morsels of fowls,in the world than our 
so-called bantams. Nor can I conceive of a 
better hobby for those among our girl readers 
who are fond of animals than that of keeping 
them. Indeed, I feel freer to recommend 
this fancy to girls than to boys. Boys, you 
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PART II. 


FOWLS: FOR FLESH AND EGGS (continued). 
ing guinea-piggeries or caviaries, but they 
look to me more like the ruins of Nineveh 
than anything else I’ve ever seen. Now the 
ruins of Nineveh may do all very well in the 
corner of a paddock, but not on a lawn. 
And listen, it is somewhere on your lawn or 
in a pretty part of the garden I want you to 
have your bantam house. Why, dear me, 
the whole business needn’t be bigger than a 
St. Bernard’s kennel, with run attached. 

The house itself may be neatly built of 
match boarding, and painted or tarred out- 
side. It should in construction be similar to 
@ regular fowl-house, have a doorway, and 
cement floor, perches, a hen roost and hen 
ladder, nests and all complete. So read 
what I’ve said about the fowl-house and run 
in my last paper. But the run must not be 
a higgledy-piggledy shaky old concern. It 
must be of nicely planed uprights and fine 
wire mesh, with stand-up perches in it, and 
altogether ornamental. And rose climbers 
or wild convolvulus should be planted by it. 
There ought to be two runs in reality, that 
is if you don't let your favourites free all day. 
The grass-run is most important. Spoil the 
lawn somewhat? I'm afraid you're right, 
but not to any very great extent. Besides, 
your bantam-house needn’t be right in the 
middle of it, but away down near the laurels 
yonder. It should at all events have a nice 
sunny exposure, with—don’t forget this— 
shade for your pets as well. A bit of Willes- 
den canvas thrown over part of the run will 
do to protect from both rain and sun, and 
this canvas lasts about twenty-five years from 
the time when it is first put up, and you 
would hardly need it much longer. 

Now when you have got your place all 


fitted up, though not a moment before, you | 


proceed to stock. You may buy bantams, 


Cochins, Japps, Scotch grays, Sebrights, 
Nankins, etc., or game, and really my 


fancy is for the game. A Cochin will starve 
his hens, but a game cock will starve himself. 


. He is gallant and gay, and quite a hero. I 


see, have such a number of other things to + 


attend to, and they are not so often at home 
as girls. 

Now your little fowl-run is the first thing 
to be thought about. 
cash, or if you can manage to raise it from 
some kind relative whose favourite you are, 
I think you may get the fowl-house and run 
built for you by some clever carpenter who 
wouldn’t want to make much profit out of 
the transaction. There are a good many 
regular makers of course, and the whole 
business could come to you packed from, say, 
Boulton and Paul of Norwich. Well, but 
their goods, though very excellent and lasting, 
run into more money than I feel justified in 
authorising you to spend. So I think we 
moust fall back on the village carpenter. The 
unfinished rookeries that some boys build 
are usually unsightly in the extreme. My 
two lads, for instance, have lately been build- 


If you have any spare | 


also like Sebrights. 

The number to be kept will depend on 
your convenience. But don't crowd, else all 
sorts of troubles will afflict your little pets. 
One little cock, and say four or even five 
hens, will be ample to keep. If well cared 
for they will lay you many a nice egg. 
These eggs are not very large, but they are 
wondrous sweet and rich. 

Bantams afford one much amusement by 
the airs they give themselves and by their 
assumption of dignity. I have never kept 
bantams myself, but my father did, and I, 
his young son, was manager. I used to 
believe I knew every word they said, and I 
believe it still. I remember one day a game 
bantam asked me very cavalierly to let him 
out to go and slay one of my father’s huge 
yellow Cochins. He assured me—the 
bantam did—that the Cochin had addressed 
him in language no gentleman should use 
towards another. I was glad to let him out, 
his little hens gave him much good advice 
before he started, and I’m sure if the knight 
had armour they would have buckled it on. 
The first blow the Cochin struck knocked the 
trenchant knight over a rhododendron bush. 
But he returned boldly to the charge, and in 
less than five minutes the great Cochin was 
running for his life round the garden. About 
this time I heard my father’s footsteps and 
hid in the holly; I didn’t dare catch my 
father’s eye at dinner that day. Yes, I know 


* I was wrong, but I would have given my 


best spinning-top to have witnessed the 
return of the bantam knight to the bosom of 
his family. It must have been fine. 

Bantams do not consume much food, but 
they must be fed most regularly, have their 
little dust bath, and be treated in every way 
just as if they were large fowls. They are 
very gentle and affectionate, and will take 
crumbs out of your hands greedily enough. 
They are good to eat—but there! the idea of 
eating a pet. 

Now for Ducks. It takes a trifle to get 
into a really good breed of ducks. But it 
pays in the end if you are careful. For the 
first year, having procured, say in October, a 
nice drake and two ducks of the breed you 
fancy, perhaps the whole season will be 
mostly spent in gaining experience and 
eating their delicious eggs, for of all eggs in 
the world I think those of the duck are the 
richest and the most full of flavour. 

But no one should keep ducks who cannot 
afford them plenty of freedom and a good 
range. A mixed kind of a range is best; they 
want a pond or ditch to paddle in, and catch 
things in. They are not dainty feeders, but 
they like quantity. ~ However, if you have a 
shed for them, with nests and a dry floor, 
into which they can wander at night, and be 
locked in when they return from their day's 
outing, they will do wel? and lay at home. 

When you let them out of a morning give 
them two or three handfuls of nice grain, 
and the same quantity after they return at 
night, and they will feed themselves all day 
in the grass or in the ponds. 

They begin to lay in January or February. 
If you have four ducks and a drake, and one 
wants to sit after a time, you had best take 
the opportunity of going in for some really 
good breeds, and you will have to pay a 
shilling for each egg. Aylesbury is about the 
best you can have. See they are pedigrer 
stock. Buy through “ Exchange and Mart” 
or ‘The Feathered World” or “Stock 
Keeper,” and be careful. Give a nice bed of 
straw, and set the ducks in a quiet place, 
feeding well on hard food, and not forgetting 
water. 

The principal breeds besides the Aylesbury 
are Rouens, Cayugus, Pekins, Mandarins, and 
East Indians. The last two breeds are small 
but charmingly plumaged, and look well on 
ornamental water; East Indians are very 
small; Cayugus are American ducks, hardy 
and good layers, and very large. They are 
black with a metallic tint, not unlike Ayles- 
buries in shape, and with dark orange legs. 
Pekins are very large, white, canary-like 
beneath, with orange bills and a straight 
carriage like a puffin or penguin. They are 
called the largest of ducks, but though appar- 
ently so, do not scale so much as well-bred 
Rouens and Aylesburies. It is also said they 
do well without water to paddle in, and with- 
out arun. I insist upon saying they do not, 
and it is cruel to keep them in confinement. 

You may set hens on ducks’ eggs, or a good 
honest turkey, though really it seems more 
natural to let ducks be hatchers of ducks. 

Ducklings must be very well fed from the 
very first,if you want them to grow to any 
size. The feeding is similar to that for 
chickens, only they want a rather larger pro- 
portion of meat, such as well-boiled and very 
finely cut up bullock’s lights, and after a 
fortnight, plenty of bruised grains mixed with 
grease or table-scraps of any kind. They 
must have plenty of liberty and have a dry, 


| warm placesto Sleep in all night, with clean 
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short straw or hayin it. If you havea squad 
of ducklings early in the year, it will be as 
well to keep them out of the pond. Let their 
drinking dish be too high for them to go into 
body-bulk, and put the sand in the water; 
they swallow some and it aids digestion by 
grinding down the food in the gizzard. The 
sand must not be too fine. Do not forget 
green food if the ducklings cannot get on the 
grass. The earlier in the season you have 
ducklings, or chickens either, the more 
valuable will they be for the market. 

Ducks sit twenty-eight days before hatching 
takes place. Number of eggs depends on 
size of the duck, from a dozen to fifteen. 

Factening ducks is no difficult matter; they 
need not be penned, but simply restricted 
somewhat in their exercise. Barley meal, 
rice, and oatmeal mixed with gravy or pot- 
liquor, or milk with kitchen scraps, ete. 

Geese.—-Under favourable circumstances 
one does well to keep 8 few geese, that is, if 
you have the rights to a bit of common or 
possess any big patch of grass-land which is 
unsuitable to the keep of more profitable stock. 
Geese feed chiefly on grass, and cut it so close 
to the roots that no other creature has a 
chance after them. I heard a man say very 
solemnly the other day that three geese would 
eat as much grass asa pony. I am not in 
the habit, however, of believing all I hear. 
However, there is no doubt about it, geese are 
like Artemus Ward's “ elerphunts,” powerful 
eaters. 

If you have this bit of grass-land however, 
‘you can turn out your little flock thereon of 
@ morning after giving them a handful or 
two of corn, and they will forage for them- 
selves till eventide, and you can give them a 
little more grain when they come home to 
bed. Or the evening portion may not be 


needed. 
(To be concluded.) 


QUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(TunteentH Serres.) 


Writing Competition. 


N announcing this subject (ride p. 61) at 
the commencement of the present volume, 
we wrote :— 

As a realy good legible handwriting is becoming in- 
creasingly appreciated, especially in commercial life, 
sand is ‘not always taught or recognised as it ought to 
be at our public schools, ¥ 
second subject in this 


ics, a3 in some carlier compe 
ditions, one calenlated to test the skill of our rewlers in 
this direction, We do not limit the style of writing to 
any one class, whether the commercial, the correspond- 
ing, or the legal, but no extra marks are allowed for 
‘ornamentation, in the way of fancy initials, ete. 

We offer, then, THREE Prizes, of Une Guinea each, 
for the best copy, in plain handwriting, of the Lord's 
Prayer, as found’ in St. Matthew's Gospel—either the 
Authorised or Revised Version may be used. Com- 
petitors will be taken in three classes—the Junior 
Division, embracing all ages up to 14; th 
‘sion, all ages trom 14 to 18; and the Senior, all ages 
from 18 to 24. 


We are glad to be able to report that a very 
large number of our readers have competed 
for these prizes, and the task of comparing 
and decid ng has been a correspondingly 
heavy and anxious one. To enable us to do 
ample justice to all, we have subdivided the 
classes, and given additional prizes. 

Our Award is as follows :— 

Jusion Division (all ages up to and including . 
1U years). 
Prize—1s 6d. 


sErxrat W. PALwen (aged 10 years), 245, New Cross 
Road, 5.6. 


CENTIVICATFS—FIRET GRADE. 

ALEXANDER JoUNSTONE, Harrow Green School, Ley- 
tonstone, R 

Leoxano C. WHITE, 59, Penge Road, South Norwoud, 
SK 


iddle Divi- | 


have decidel to make our | 


a 


Samcre Bincn, Holywood, Co. Down. 
7... Br The Rest, Burgoed, rid Cardiff, 
A. J.T. DUNcAN, 186, Watt Street, Glasgow, 


Hanonp STgvess, York Villa, Woodsland Road, Has- 
socks, Sussex. 


B. LxGor, 189, High Street, Smethwick. 
STANLEY RoGens, Harrow Green School, Leytonstone, 


JAMES SELP, Harrow Green School, Leytonstone, FE. 


AL¥RED DERBYSHIRE, Harrow Green School, Leyton- 
stone, F. 


W. A. Brooks, 61, Goldstone Villas, West Brighton. 
Daisy HEALD, Sunnyside, Ashtead, Surrey. 


J. W. SHAUPLES, Willow Cottage, Warton Street, 
Lytham, Lancs, 


Tuos. WaLTERs, Bridestowe, Devon. 
H. J. Ropprys, 74, Beulah Road, Walthamstow. 


C,H, JRrvenies, Manor Farm, Uffington, Farringdon, 
Berks, 


JAMES F, S. CARMICHAEL, 22, Northumberland Street, 
Edinburgh. 


M. Ravten, 93, Musgrave Street, West Hartlepool. 


EnxraT WniGHT, 22, Lucerne Street, Lark Lane, 
Liverpool, 


B. Exuiott, 14, Georgiana Street, South Stockton-on- 
Tees. 


KENNETH ACKLAND, Stowford, Sutton, Surrey. 


REGINALD ABRAHAMS, Surrey House, Cricklewood, 
NW. 


Davip Meyno, 136, Akerman Road, Brixton, 8.w. 
W. B. Cooxsos, 1, Lily Grove, Regent Street. 


\ 
SECOND GRADR, 


WALTER W. READ, Burton Lodge, Lewisham. 


GERTRUDE ANDREWS, Bristol House, Keynsham, 
Bristol. 


JAMES VEALE, Chew Cottage, Keynsham, near Bristol. 

BERNARD Couey, High Street, Keynsham, near Bristol. 

Harny Peacock, 95, Bravington Road, St. Peter's 
Park, w. 


Bene, H. Tetiey, Heaton Lodge, Park Drive, Brad- 
ord 


GERTRUDE INiGHT, 14, St. Catherine Street, Gloucester. 


AvsTIN ARCH, Scotch House, Hockley Heath, Birming- 
ham. 


CHARLES HorpeRry, 57, Waldeck Avenue, Bedford. 


VIoLET B, SHELDON, 123, Cornwall Road, Notting 
Hill. 


Cuas, H. Bripir, North Street, Beaminster, R.S.O. 
Dorset. 


ee JACKBON, 120, Tynemouth Road, Newcastleon- 
yne. 


Coxstaxce C. Few, The Vineyards, Willingham, 
Cambs, 


GEORGE SEMPER, 2, Gracions Street, Whittlesea, Cambs. 
Ernest A. Boot, 86, Warwick Street, South Belgravia. 
C. R. CHarMay, 3, Slaithwaite Road, Lewisham, sk 
Roser BaRgovr, Cadgers Road, Hurlford, 

ELsir G, NortHam, Kinross Villa, Ashley Hill, Bristol, 
Rut L, Kemptiorne, Wellington College, Berks. 

C. L. Pava, 27, Heaton Grove, Bradford, Yorks. 


Cynu, BruxpLey, 18, Spring Rea, Edgbaston, Bir- 
mingham. 


THD GRADE. 

ALIcr E. Thompson, Eastficll House, Andover, Hants. 
E. B. Cuapwick, 318, Regent Street. w. 
Hennent Porp,-34, Rutiamt-Street, Pimlico, s.w. 
Prucy A. FLAWN, 4, Gore Road, Victoria Park 


HerRertT SHAW, Grenville House, Clarence Street, 
Brighton. 


Heyny Emeny, 23, Edith Road, Anfield, Liverpool. 
JANE F.. Levay, Union Bank, Tochabers, Scotland. 
EpGAn SMEETON, 72, Hackney Road. 

Tom Owes, 4, Brunswick Place, Swansea, 

Louisa RAGGATT, 29, St. George's Terrace, Swansea. 


CATHARINE L. SAUNDERS, 11, Alexandra Park, Chandos 
Road, Bristol. 


Ronert P, BEATTY, 21, Vesey Place, Kingstown, Co. 
Dublin, 

Ennest B. Foucnen, The Hall, Great Wakering, Essex. 

N. K. Foster, Moorlands, Kingston, Jamaica. 

0. E. Ronnixs, 74, Beulah Road, Walthamstow, 

RkGINALD A. CHADWICK, 318, Regent Street, w. 


Ws. Monga, Dr. Barnardo's Home, Leopold House 
School, Bow, ¥, 


Hanowp Lioyp, 94, Lewisham High Road, New Cross, 
BEL 


Tueorumvs A. TAYLOR, 9, Caerau Road, Newport, 
Mop. 


Henoxnt Mrven, 83, Fitzjohns Avenue, s.w. 
Praxcis EXDECOTT, 10, Bayham Roed, Sevenoaks. 


Puncy Hvstwairs, Board Scbool, Higham Ferrera, 
Northamptonshire, 


Ronent PELLOW, Bridestowe, Devon. 


Tuos. P. McNaccHt, 21, Ashmount Road, Hornsey 
Lane, N. 


(To be continued.) 


Correspondence. 


G. W. F.—Yon hardly want a special arithmetic ts 
teach you percentages. All such sums are essentially 
rule-of-three samples. If you gain twopence on two 
pounds, how much do you gain on a hundred? Ae 
two pounds to a hundred pounds so is twopence; 
and ?g° = 50 and 50x2 = 100 = 8s. 4d. Where is the 
difficulty 


AN Ayxiovs MoTien.—Your best plan is to read 
“ How to Seud a Boy to Sea,” price 1s. which can be 
obtained for you by any bookseller from Mears 
Warne & Co., 15, Bedford Street, W.c. 


A Roumantan Fro —Write to Messrs, Bateman, 
Model Dockyard, Fleet Street, &.¢., for their cata- 
loses, and ask them to quote a price for carriage 
through to delivery. You will probably tind the 
charges high. We should think it wor be better 
wo have the goods sent from Vienna. 


2xp V. B. K. 0. S. B.—The drill sergeant of your corps 
would tell you how to clean your uniform if you 
were toask him. We have no space for an article 
on such a subject,and thet is what answering your 
questions would necessitate. 


S. U. SRYMOUR.—The address of the British East Africa 
Company ix Pall Mall Bast, s.w. Your chances of 
an appointment are very remote. 


W. W. J.—Tantallon Castle in existence? Great Sir 
Walter! Where is North Berwick ? Look at yor 
map of Scotland. 


G, A. J.—You have no more right to make fireworks 
than you have to pick pockets. Both are probibite! 
by nw, and to both a penalty attaches. Buch a book 
would be useless to you. It 'may be that your father 
used to mnke them ; but what was legal in the pat 
is not necessarily legal now. See the “Explosives 
Act.” 


N. H.—An alarm clock isa very usefal thing till son 
get used to it. You can buy such a thing for 7s. 6/, 
Perhaps less; there are several cheap American 
clocks that would answer your purpose. Hang it 
where it will make most noise; say against the panel 
of your door, The only remedy for bad spelling i- 
observation : look at your words as you read them. 
and after you have written them.” Bad spelling 
shows bad observing power, and a bed speller is 
never # good witness as to What he las seen. You 
will find it invariably the case that a good speller is 
a trustworthy observer. 


Wovtp-ng B.A—Why don't you matricnlate xt 
Glasyow ? Attend the lectures and apply the 


knowledge for the other examimation, which is 
biost difficult one. 


CRaMro.—l. The object is a night clock, probablr 
about seventy years old, and worth about a shilling 
or two, Give it a good ‘soaking in paraffin oil fur a 
day or two, then clean it thoroughly, and then ron 
ought to get it to work all right. 2. Practise dumb- 
bells for not more than a quarter of an hour, t! 
quite long cnough at a time. 


REcKONER.---The most compact Ready Reckoner is tht 

fereantile Treasury,” price eightcenpence, pad- 
lished by Messrs, Warne & Co. It contains 640 pages 
of tables, 


Vet.—The Royal Veterinary College is in Camden 
Town, N.w. “You get your qualification from there. 
Apply there to the Sccretary for a prospectus art 
particulars, 

Cice.—The numbers containing the “Indian (tod 
and Gymnastic Exercites" ‘have been long out of 

The articles cau only be obtained in wr 

“Indoor Game shortly to be issued in 12 monthly 

parts, price 6d. each ; or in vol. form, price 8. 


Comvs.—Send a copy of your advertisement to a good 
tirm of advertising agents like Street. & Co. of Corn 
hill, and ask for their advice as to papers and price 
This will take all the trouble off your bands, If you 


have avy replies from abroad, be very ci zat yee 
selection. Ty careful in your 


A. H, Putuurrs,—Exactly. “The Printing jelly sold in 
trays" isn graph, and we have given any number of 
directions Now to make such things. See beck 


numbers ; if you do not care to de = 
numbers ifs lo that, buy “ Inder 


M.—See “ Yacht. Canoe, and Boat Building ™ tn * I> 


door Games.” We have treated the subject 0 


haustively, and the articles are now out of prist i 
Part form. 


3,—In all such cases the wisest t 
things quietly. and resolve that henner 


master you will not be such a tyrant. 
unpleasant experience, but it will uot las mater 


KaxGanoo.—l. We have alread: ‘Plaii 
8. P,Q. R. (old: version) means Sencar Popatoxp? 
Romanus, and (new version) Short Profits and Quas 
priector oF 


Reem: ee means Silly Pro; 
uined. 2. We would rather not 7 
Tanke metheglin, No one would ‘ado ns in 
satisfactory microscope cannot be purchaecd new ic: 


Jess than three guineas. 
F. W. STRVENS.—Sponge over your Perea. drawite 
% costs more. 


with milk. Collodion is better, but. 


16,1801... Price One Penny. 
SATURDAY, MAY 16, 1801. rice One. Penny. 


THE COCK HOUSE AT FELLSGARTH. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 
By Tausot Barnes REED, 


Author of “ My Friend Smith,” “ Fifth Form at St, Dominic's,” “ Adventures of a Three-Guinea Watch,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIX.—CORDER STRIKES A BLOW FOR LIBERTY. 


absence of the juniors had excited | rule was that even on a holiday no boy Permission, it was not always enforced. 
no curiosity in either house till even- | should go “ out of touch,” as it was called, ‘he Modern seniors had every reason to 


og. It was a holiday, and though the | that is, beyond a certain radius, without | guess the object of this prolonged absence, 


A Yorkshire Coble to the Rescue. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by G. HAWLEY.) 
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They had promised many things to the 
juniors when they caught them. It was 
not surprising, while things were as warm 
as they were, that the young rebels should 
give Fellsgarth a wide berth. 

As to the Classic juniors, no ono was 
surprised at anything they did, in reason. 

But when “call over’ came and all 
nine names were returned absent (in addi- 
tion to that of Rollitt and a few other habi- 
tual vagrants), fellows began to ask where 
they were. 

“Has any one seen Wally?” asked 
Yorke, who-had just had the unusual ex- 
perience of making his own tea and cook- 
ing his own eggs. 

“He's probably fooling about some- 
where out of bounds with my fag,” said 
Ranger. ‘“ He'll have to catch it, Fisher, 
though he is your brother.” 

“Tet him have it,” said Fisher. “I'd 
do the same to your young brother if I 
had the chance. But to change the sub- 
ject, I've something to tell you fellows 
that’s rather awkward. That money 
hasn't turned up yet.” 

“That is awkward,” said Yorke. “I 
wish I could help you out with it, but I'm 
cleaned out.” 

“Oh, that’s not it. Of course I'm re- 
sponsible and must get tho governor to 
make it good. Dear old governor, he'll 
do it, but he'll pull a precious long face, 
and go round the house lowering the gas 
and telling every one he must economise 
with two such expensive sons as me and 
my minor at school. It’s not that, though. 
Dangle came over this morning, and 


wanted to know what we were going to ; 


do about the accounts, now we've dissolved 
the clubs; and somehow or other he’s 
heard of the deficiency and wants to know 
all about it.” 

“T hope you told him,” said Yorke. 

“Of course I did; but he told me a lot 
more than I could tell him. He thinks 
he knows what’s become of it.” 

And Fisher proceeded to narrate Dan- 
gle’s suspicions against Rollitt. 

The captain's face grew very long as 
the story went on. ‘Then he said: 

“T hope to goodness there's nothing in 
it. Is it a fact about Widow Wisdom’s 
boat?” 

“Yes; my young brother was with 
Rollitt that day, and told me about it as 
asecret. But as it’s out now, there’s no 
good keeping it.” 

“Dangle has a spite against Rollitt. If 
any one else had told you this, there might 
have been something in it.” 

“And if it had been any one but Rollitt 
bought the boat, it would have been no- 
thing. But he's so frightfully poor. He’d 
no time to write home, even if he could 
have got money from there, and there 


was no one here he could borrow of. | 


Why, he must have gone off very first 
thing in the morning and bought the 
boat.” 

“And are you quite certain you had all 
the money collected by that Saturday?” 
asked Yorke. 

“Yes; and what’s more, I’m almost 
certain I counted it and made it come 
right. That’s the last time it has come 
right.” 

The captain drummed his fingers on the 
table and looked very miserable. 

“I wish, Fisher.” said he, “I hadn't 
advised you to take that treasurership. If 
we could only be quite sure there wasn’t 


some mistake in the accounts it would be 
different. It would be a frightful thing to 
suspect Rollitt unless it was absolutely 
certain.” 

“You're welcome to round on me,” 
said Fisher, looking quite as miserable as 
his chief. “I was a fool to take your 
advice. I'd much sooner make the money 
up myself and not say a word about it to 
any one.” 

“You can’t do that now. You may be 
sure Dangle won’t let it drop.” 

“ What shall you do?” asked Ranger. 

“What would you do?” said Yorke, 
testily. ‘“Isn’t it bad enough to be ina 
fix like this without being asked hopeless 
questions ? I’m sorry, old man, I’ve lost 
my temper; and as it’s not come back I 
vote we say no more on the subject at 
present.” 

The evening wore on, and still the 
truants did not return. At ten o'clock 
Yorke reported their absence to Mr. 
Wakefield, and Mr. Wakeficld reported it 
to the head master. A similar report 
reached him from the matron of Mr. 
Forder’s house with regard to the miss- 
ing ones there; and presently, further 
report was made that Rollitt was not in 
the school. 


No one could give any account of their , 


probable whereabouts. Rollitt had been 
seen going out with a rod early in the day, 
but no one had seen any of the juniors 
since last night, when they had prema- 
turely gone to bed in their own dormitory. 
A consultation was held, in which all sorts 
of conjectures were put forward, the most 
plausible of which was that the juniors 
had organised an expedition to Seastrand, 
a fashionable watering-place an hour dis- 
tant on the railway, which both Wally 
and Lickford had separately been heard 
to express a desire to visit. It secmed 

robable that they had lost the last train 

ack, and would literally “ not come home 


: till morning.” 


In which case warm things were 
promised to be ready for my gentlemen. 

As to Rollitt, his vagaries were consis- 
tent with any explanation. He may have 
gone to Penchurch in mistake for Fells- 
garth, and curled himself up in the 
church porch, mistaking it for his bed. 

In any case the general impression was 


| that nothing could be done till morning, 


and that the juniors at least were making 


; themselves pretty comfortable wherever 


thev might be. 

Still, Fisher 1 felt a vague uneasiness. 
Had he been quite sure his brother 
was in the capable company of hiz “2llow 
fags, he would have been comparatively 
comfortable. But the possibility of the 
feckless youngster wandering about be- 
nighted somewhere on his own account 


added a new weight to the burden which j; 


already lay on the spirit of the luckless 
treasurer of the school clubs. 

“T've agood mind to turn out and look 
for my minor,”’ said he to Denton. 

“What could you do? He's all right. 
You couldn't do anything in the dark, 
and on a night like this. I'm game to 
turn out any hour you like in the morning, 
if he’s not come by then. I bet you the 
four young scamps will all stroll in for 
call over, and wonder whatever the fuss 


j was about.’ 


There was nothing to be done, and 
Fisher lay awake all night, listening to 
every sound, and reproaching himeelf 


' prefects came on the scene. 


over and over again (as one will do 
when everything goes wrong) that he had 
made such a mess of everything this 
term. 

About daybreak there camo a ring ct 
the school bell, and half the school jumped 
to its feet. Fisher was down on the 
green among the first, in slippers and 
ulster. 

Five shivering youngsters were standing 
inside the gate, with dripping garments 
and chattering teeth and white faces— 
D'Arcy, Lickford, Ramshaw, Cottle, and 
Cash—but no Fisher 1. 

“Where's my minor?” asked the 
senior. 

“What! hesn’t he turned up ?” said 
D'Arcy. ‘ Haven’t Wally and Percy and 
Ashby turned up? We got lost on 
Hawk's Pike. I'm awfully hungry, I say.” 

“No one's turned up. Do you mean 
to say he's out on the hill a night like 
this?” 

“He was behind—he and Ashby. He 
was a lame duck, you know. The others 
were in front.” 

“ Were they together?” 

“Who? Young Fisher m and Ashby ? 
I don’t think so. Ashby yelled to see if 
we knew where he was, and must have 
gone to look for him. Wo made sure 
they’d be back long ago, didn’t we, you 
chaps ?”” 

Here the Doctor and several of the 
The trnants 
were ordered to the hot bath and bed at 
once, and a council was held as to what 
should be done. Fisher 1 did not wait to 
take part in it. He rushed to his room, 


: flung on his clothes and boots, and started 


off, accompanied by Denton, at full speed, 
in the direction of the mountain. 

Neither spoke a word. As they passed 
Widow Wisdom’s, Denton darted in. 

“ Have your fire alight and some food 
ready. Some of our youngsters have 
been all night on the mountain, We're 
going to look for them.” 

Halfway to the lake, they were pulled 
up by a shout from across the stream. 
It was Percy Wheatfield, dead beat, sitting 
on a log, as white and miserable as a 
ghost. 

“Tsay, have you chaps scen Wally ?” 
he called. 

“No; we're off to look. Some of them 
have turned up. Can you get as far #5 
Widow Wisdom's? There’s a roaring 
fire and some grub waiting there. We'll 
see after Wally.” 

Percy staggered to his feet. 
been wandering, he could not say where. 
all night. The very mention of the words 
“ fire’ and “ food "’ revived him. 

“Get up to school as soon as you can 
and get to bed. You can’t be any use 
looking for the rest. There’s plenty of us 
to do that. Good-bye.” 

It was half-past seven when they 
reached the lake and turned up the moun- 
tain path. The mist had vanished, ant 
the late autumn sun was shining brightly 
on the hill side. The distant barking cf 
a dog above apprised them that some one 
was abroad already, and the hopes of the 
searchers rose within them as they struck 
up the steep slope. 

Halfway up they stood and shouted; 
but no reply came except the far-avay 
barking of the shepherds’ dogs. “\~ 
shall be able to see a good way all rewd 
when we get on to the ridge,” said Dentor 


He had | 
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Almost as he spoke, a shout close by 
startled them. Looking up they perceived 
merging from behind some boulders a 
ittle procession. 

Fisher 1's blood ran cold as he 
iaw it. For at the head stalked a stal- 
vart guide who carried in his arms one 
mall boy, while in the rear followed a 
orm which they recognised as Kollitt's 
varrying on his back another. Between 
he two tramped a third junior hanging 
in to the arm of another guide. 

What terrified Fisher 1 more than any- 
hing was to see that the head of the boy 
n Rollitt’s back had fallen helplessly 
orward on the shoulder of his porter. 

With a groan the elder brother bounded 
>the spot. The history of years flashed 
arough his mind as he did so. He saw the 
eople at home and heard their voices. 
Ie seemed to be in the nursery, hectoring 
, as big brothers will, among the little 
nes, amongst whom was a little boy with 
arly hair and a shrill piping voice. He 
illed to mind the first night of this term, 
ad the vision of his young brother break- 
ig down with his new-boy troubles 
axt morning. All this and more fleeted 
irough his mind as he bounded to where 
ollitt stood. 

“Hush!” said the latter, 
utily. “ Asleep.” 

So he was. It had scarcely roused 
im when Rollitt had picked him up two 
urs ago from his roost under the rock- 
g stone. And having once been perched 
i his preserver’s back his head fell for- 
ird again, and there it had lain ever 
ree. How Rollitt had carried him so 
*, resting only now and then, and that 

& way not to disturb his burden, only 
ose who knew the huge strength of the 
lsgarth giant could understand. 

“ Hullo,” said Wally, greeting the new 
mers in a limp sleepy way, “have 
1 seen my young brother Perey? He 
a ” 

* Yes—Percy’s all right ; so are all the 
te? 

‘I'm all right,” sang out Ashby from the 
nt. ‘This chap wanted to carry me, 
I let him.” 

* Jolly glad you were to get the lift,” 
i Wally. ‘“ You new kids oughtn't to 
e come. Twenty-four hours on the 
3 is nothing when you get used to 
Tere Wally (who had had twenty-six 
rs) suddenly collapsed and tumbled 
r from sheer fatigue on the grass. 
‘isher and Denton made a chair of 
r hands for him, and so the procession 
it on. 

. cart was in waiting at the foot of 
slope, filled with warm wraps and 
*r restoratives, and in less than two 
rs the whole party was safe inside the 
s of Fellsgarth. 

ot baths, blankets, food, and a little 
sic, succeeded in a very few days in 
oring the invalided truants to their 
a»wing class mates. Fisher 11 was the 
member of the party about whom 
serious uneasiness existed, and he, 
ks to a wiry constitution and a 
2d. dislike to do what nobody else did, 
off with a bad cold which detained 
in his house for a fortnight. 

litt, as might have been expected, 
shed to his own quarters as soon as 
tad deposited his precious burden 

Mr. Wakefield's charge. No one 
1 of bis having been to the top. To 


almost 


Fisher's thanks he returned a grumpy 
“ Not at all.” And the curious inquiries 
of others he met by shutting his door and 
saying “ Get out’ to any one who entered. 

As might be expected also, the Modern 
seniors were baulked, after all, of their 
promised vengeance on the rebels, On 
the contrary, while the fags were making 
merry on chicken and toasting their toes 
at the roaring fire in the sanatorium, 
Clapperton, Brinkman, and Dangle were 
hauled up into the presence of the head 
master, and there seriously reprimanded 
for the damage done to one of the doors 
in Mr. Forder's house, and cautioned not 
to let such a breach of discipline happen 
again, under pain of severer penalties. 

“If you are unable to keep order in 
your own house,” said the Doctor cut- 
tingly, “ your duty is to report the matter 
to me, and I will deal with it. Remember 
that another time.” 

This incident did not tend to smooth 
the ruffled plumes of the discomfited 
heroes. 

Still less did ancther little rebuff which 
happened a few days later. 

Corder had taken advantage of the 
general excitement attending the escapade 
of the juniors to return to his own 
quarters and attempt once more to resume 
the privileges of ordinary civilised life. 
He only partially succeeded. Two or 
three boys, among whom was Fullerton, 
who were getting sick of the present stato 
of affairs and longing for football once 
more, had begun seriously to doubt what 
advantage was coming to themselves or 
any one else by the strike. Among these, 
Corder found a temporary shelter. But 
the authority of the seniors still controlled 
the general public opinion of the house, 
and the life of the boycotted boy was still 
only half tolerable. 

At the first attempt at violence, how- 
ever, Corder walked across to his 
Classic allies, and took up his quarters 
in their study, where he remained all day. 

At bedtime he declined to return to 
his own house; particularly when a 
summons to that effect was sent across 
by Clapperton, who by this time had a 
very good idea of the rebel’s where- 
abouts, 

“I'm not going over,” said Corder. 

“ But you can’t stay here all night," 
said Denton. 

“What shall you do—turn me out?” 
asked the fugitive. 

“No. But you'd better go, and if you 
don't like the look of things out there, 
you'd better speak to Forder.” 


“No. I'd sooner stop,” said Corder, 
doggedly. “I'm sorry to put you fellows « 


about after your being so kind, but I'm 
not going over there.” 

Yorke was consulted, and took upon 
himself the responsibility of detaining 
the refugee for the night. 

“ All right, thanks; said Corder, and 
turned in. 

Next morning word came from Mr. 
Forder requiring that the truant should 
answer for his absence. 

Corder obeyed, with some misgivings, 
and explained briefly that he had been 
bullied and did not want to stand it. 

Mr. Forder, who had a peculiar faculty 
for saddling the wrong horse, was not 
satisfied with this explanation, and 
chose to suspect some other. Corder had 
never been a satisfactory boy. He had 


probably been making himself objection- 
able, and had been glad of an excuso to 
break rules. The master did not demand 
particulars. He gave the culprit an 
imposition and ordered him to obey the 
rules of his house; and another time, if 
he had any grievance, to come with it to 
him instead of taking the law into his 
own hands. 

Whereupon Corder departed in high 
dudgeon. 

It was no use holding out now. He 
had better give in, and own himself beaten. 
It would be so much easier than resisting 
any longer. 

For an hour or two he was permitted 
to goin and out unmolested. But after 
morning school, he was going out to 
solace himself with some solitary kicks 
at the football, when just on the steps 
of the house Brinkman pounced upon 

‘im. 
“T’ve got you now, have I, you cad?” 


said he. “ You'll just come back with 
me.” 
“I won't. Let go!” cried Corder in a 


temporary panic, wriggling himself away 
and escaping a few yards. 

Brinkman, however, was quickly after 
him, determined this time to hold him 
fast. Corder, though a senior, was a 
small boy, and had never before thought 
of pitting himself against the Modern 
bully. 

But once already this term he had come 
suddenly to realise that he could do 
better than he gave himself eredit for. 
And now that matters seemed desperate, 
when there was no escape and his fate 
stared him in the face, it occurred to 
Corder he would show fight. 

He had right on his side. He had done 
no harm to Brinkman or anybody else. 
Why shouldn't he let out, and stand up 
for himself ? 

So to Brinkman’s utter amazement he 
was met by a blow and a defiant 
challenge to ‘come on.” 

What Brinkman might have done is 
doubtful, but at that moment Yorke and 
Ranger strolled by. 

“Hullo! What's this? A fight?” said 
the captain. 

“ Rather,” said Corder, now thoroughly 
strung up tothe point. “I say, Yorke, wilk 
you stop and see fair play?” 

The captain hesitated a moment. Any 
other fight he would have felt it his duty 
to stop. This fight seemed to be an 
exception. 1t would probably do more 
good than harm. 

“Yes, if you like,” said he. 

“I'm not going to fight a little beggar 
like that,” said Brinkman. 

“Yes, you are,” said Ranger, “ and I'll 
see fair play for you.” 

“T promise you I'll make it so hot for 
him that he'll be sorry for it.” 

“I don’t care,” said Corder. “If you 
don’t fight you’re a coward. There!” 

At this point Dangle came out. 

“Here, your man wants a second,” 
said Ranger; “you'll suit him better 
than I.” 

The usual crowd collected, minus the 
junior faction, who complained bitterly for 
@ year after that they had been delibe- 
rately done out of being present by the 
malice of the principals. One result of 
their absence was that the proceedings 
were comparatively quiet. Every one 
present knew what the quarrel was, and 
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not a few, for their own sakes, hoped 
Corder would make a good fight of it. 

Dangle sneered at the whole thing, and 
counselled his man audibly not to be too 
hard on the little fool. 

His advice was not wanted. Corder, 
for a fellow of his make and inexperience, 
exhibited remarkably good form, and 
persistently walked his man round the 
ring, dodging his blows and getting in a 
knock for himself every now and then. 
Brinkman soon dropped the disdainful 
style in. which he commenced proceed- 
ings, and became proportionately wild 
and unsteady. 

“Now's your chance, young ’un; he's 
lost his temper,” whispered the captain. 

Whereupon Corder, hardly knowing 
how he managed it, danced his man once 
more round and round, till he was out of 
breath, and then slipped in with a right, 
left—left, right, which, though they made 
up hardly one good blow among them, 
were so well planted, and followed one 
another so rapidly, that Brinkman lost 
his balance under them, and fell sprawling 
on the ground. 

At the same moment Mr. Stratton 
came up and the crowd dispersed as if by 


magic. 
“What is this?” said the master, 
appealing to the captain. 


“A fight, sir,” said Yorke. “A necessary ' 
one.” 

“Between Corder and Brinkman? | 
Come and tell me about it, Yorke.” 

So while Corder, amid the jubilations 
of his supporters, who had grown twenty- | 
fold since the beginning of the fight, was 
being escorted to his uarters, and | 
Brinkman, crestfallen and bewildered, | 
was being left by his disgusted backers to 
help himself, Yorke strolled on with Mr. | 
Stratton, and gave him, as well as he | 
could, an account of the circumstances | 
which for weeks had been leading up to 
this climax. : | 

“I think it was as well to allow it,” | 
said the master, “ but there must be no | 
more of it. You have a hard task before 
you to pull things together, Yorke, but it 
will be work well done.” 

“ Was it the right thing to dissolve the 
clubs, sir ? ’’ asked Yorke. 

“At the time, yes. But watch your 
chance of reviving them. You must have 
some common interest on foot, to bring 
the two sides together.” 

The captain walked back to his house 
in a brown study. He had half hoped 
Mr. Stratton might offer to interpose and 
restore the harmony of the School. But | 
no, the master had left it to the captain, 
and Yorke's courage rose within him. God 


helping him, he would pull Fellsgarth 1 


| gether before he left. 


On the green he met Fullerton. It: 
long since the Modern and Classic seni: 


' had nodded as they passed, but in th 


curious perversity of things both dids 
now. 

“There's been a fight, I hear?” ss: 
Fullerton. 

“Yes, Brinkman and Corder. 
had the best of it.” 

“I'm jolly glad. Corder’s got mor 
pluck than you’d give him credit for." 

“Yes; he’s had @ rough time of iti 
your house.” 

“So he has, poor beggar. It’s rath 
humiliating to wait till he has licked bh 
man befbre one takes his side; but up 
my word, I'm as sick of it all as b 
is.” 

“It is rather rough on fellows wh 
aren’t allowed to do what they've a rig 
to do,” said Yorke. “I say, have yo 
anything special on after afternw 
school ? ” 

“No, why ?” 

“Only that I wish you'd come u 
have tea with me.” 

Fullerton laughed. 

“Bribery and corruption?” said b 
“ Anyhow, I'll come.” 

(To be continued.) 
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MAURICE KERDIC; OR, THE MYSTERY OF ECBATANA. 


By A. Laurie, 


Author of “A Bfartellous Conquest,” “ Raymond Frizols,” ete, 


N™ morning the camp was empty and 

still. The workmen, doubtless from 
instructions received from the Guebre, 
but in apparent obedience to the Governor 
of Hamadan, had not arrived. As the 
morning advanced, Maurice found inaction 
almost insupportable. Devoured by the 
fever of impatience, he proposed to 
Catherine to take Goucha Nichin’s advice 
and visit the Governor. She readily con- 
sented, and after breakfast the brother 
and sister mounted their horses for the 
excursion. 

According to the custom of the country, 
they were accompanied by a few of their 
native servants, for nothing could be 
in worse taste in Persia than to make a 
visit of ceremony without an escort. One 
would be liable to be taken for a man of 
no education. And two carpet-layers, two 
house servants, and a groom, were the 
smallest following with which a man 
of any importance could be contented. 
When, however, Gargaridi was sought for 
to take his place in the procession, he was 
nowhere to be found. He had vanished 
as if by enchantment, and they were 
obliged to start without him. 

In a little time Maurice and his sister, 
escorted by their servants, who ran on foot 
close to the horses, encouraging them 
by strident shouts, or singing a curious 
melody, entered the town, now much 
shorn of its former splendour. Mud, 
dust, and manure strewed the narrow, 
tortuous streets; the roofs of pottery, 
formerly blue, were now discoloured, the 
walls covered with slabs of porcelain were 
now in sad repair, the enamel having 
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fallen off in places and revealed the | 
crumbling brick eaten away with age, 
though the “sixteen hundred fountains” | 
and the numerous kanats which bring the 
water into the town from the neighbour- 
ing heights gave a rather agreeable look 
to the ruined city. 

Just as the Kerdics had entered the 
main street, one of the men who accom- | 
panied suddenly came near to Maurice, 
and running at his stirrup, so as to keep 
up with the horse’s pace, opened his 
mouth in a huge smile, and began to 
gesticulate. 

“There! Sahib! There! I see him! 
Look at the Sahib Galgalidi!” 

Maurice looked where Ali was pointing, 
and was not a little surprised to behold 
his truant servant. 

Gargaridi was carelessly stretched on a 
pile of cushions, sheltered by the awning 
in front of a barber's shop, and was talk- 
ing away as volubly as usual. He had 
just been giving the whole history of his 
family and his princely relations, without 
mentioning the humble functions he now 
performed. The kalian offered by the 
barber was between his lips, and he was 
abandoning himself with quite Oriental 
carelessness to the hands of the Figaro of 
Hamadan. 

But what most surprised Maurice was 
to see his factotum's face and beard 
smeared with a sort of yellow paste, and 
covered with green leaves to prevent the 
“unguent from drying too rapidly. With 
a napkin round his neck, and his look 
lost in a pleasant reverie, Aristomenes 


had become for the time a grand seigneur, 


pacha, or prince at the least, and seemed: 
have lost all notion of the realities of li 

“Hallo! Master Aristomenes!”’ shout: 
Maurice, pulling up his horse shar 
“Tell me, please, why I find you in th 
state when I wanted you at the camp:' 

Aristomenes was up in an insta 
upsetting the pipe and tearing off t 
napkin and leaves, and rushed towards 


|; master, bowing profoundly. 


“Ah! don, sir, a thous 
pardons!” he exclaimed, “ that I ccd 
not think of presenting myself in 5c! 
suite at the Governor's palace with* 
making a feeble effort to rise to 
occasion. The appearance, sir—is it 
true ?—the appearance is the index c! 
really noble mind! You are donb: 
not unaware that in this barbarc 
country grey hairs are considered 3: 
sign of mourning; and perceiving i 
regret that my beard and hair were sh-' 
ing premature streaks of silver—dais 
of the graveyard, as the poet calls ther 
due doubtless to the misfortunes that bs! 


; harassed me; and hearing that you; 


posed to visit the Governor, knowing 
that in all the courts of Europe it i 
custom to——” 

“Enough of this nonsense!" % 
Maurice, cutting him short. “C4 
that stuff off you at once, and follow 3 
to the palace!" 

Gargaridi seized the napkin, and b= 
to serub away vigorously at his hair # 
beard, which had taken a magni 
orange tint under the application of t 
henna; and then he ran off after the 
cession to protest his good intentions. 
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But Mohammed the barber, astounded 
at the unexpected departure of his cus- 
tomer, was after him full speed. 

“Hi! Hi! Stop him! 
paid me! It is half a toman! Stop 
thief!" he cried. “The hair, the beard, 


the kalian, the coffee; half a toman! | 


He has paid nothing! I am lost! 
robbed! Help!” 

What is all this noise ?"” said Kerdic, 
veining up. “‘ Pay the man and end this!" 

But the panting Aristomenes made a 
yrimace signifying that neither half a 
oman, nor a quarter of a toman, nor any 
action whatever of a toman was at 
hat moment in his pockets. 

“Tut! tut!’ said he, looking most 
concerned, “I find that I have forgotten 
ny purse! What a ridiculous accident! 
- will pay you to-morrow, jackanapes ! ” 

But the barber redoubled his noise, 
nd Maurice impatiently paid the sum 
‘emanded. Then the procession resumed 
ts progress, augmented by Gargaridi, who 
doked as satisfied as possible with himself. 

In passing near the citadel the Kerdics 
oticed two men in tatters, pale and 
maciated, downcast in look, who were 
rouching in the shadow projected by the 
oyal cannons. They learnt later. that 
nese were criminals who had there found 
refuge, as in the middle ages their like 
ound sanctuary in the cathedrals. If 
rey left this refuge even for a moment, 
aey could be seized. And so each kept 
hand on the gun. The right of sanc- 
ary is @ prerogative of the sovereign 
ad the royal family, and in his position 
3 representative of the Shah of Persia, it 
as the privilege of Governor Abdul Azim 
; Hamadan. All that belonged to the 
rvereign had the same privilege. If, for 
tample, a criminal could get into the 
»yal stables, or even place his hand on a 
»yal horse’s neck, he was for the moment 

safety. But it is true, nevertheless, 
lat a severe law forbade any one to give 
im nourishment, so that he was obliged 

leave his refuge to get something to 
.t; and then justice could take him. 
They reached the palace. The brother 
id sister set foot on the ground before 
e gate. They put on the goloshes over 
eir boots so as to satisfy the Oriental 
‘stom which requires that the boots 
ould be taken off when entering a 
muse. They entered the court of the 
lace, amid the crowd of soldiers, 
urtiers, dervishes, and idlers which en- 
mbered it. 


Iam 


And while some one went to inform ! 


e Governor of their visit, they admired 
e charming interior court, the walls 
orked as if with lace, and brightened by 
ttery tiles, fresh and delicate in colour; 
hind a gilded grating there walked 
out unchained, with furtive, uneasy 
yp, the tigers and lions of His Excel- 
iy. 

The Kerdics were soon informed that 
2 hour of breakfast having arrived, they 
ald enter, and be present at His Excel- 
icy’s repast, after which he would con- 
scend to grant them a private audience. 
“ Something like the grand couvert of 
uis XIV.,” said Maurice to his sister, 
they followed the black majordomo. 
Just as they reached the banquet-hall, 
» Governor, Prince Abdul Azim, entered 
another door. He was aman of about 
ty, small in build, with a gloomy, 
»wling face, and wearing spectacles. 


He hasn't | 


He wore a kolabjed, or overcoat of Indian 
cashmere bordered with fur; a gold 
scimitar gleamed at his belt, and his 
Astrakhan cap was surmounted by an 
aigrette of jewels. A beard, black as 
ebony, with indigo reflections, and prob- 
ably dyed, fell to his chest. 

This personage, who was followed by a 
compact crowd of courtiers and slaves, 
among whom Maurice and his sister 
recognised, not without surprise, Pro- 
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repast began in profound silence. His 
functionaries were in line behind him; 
he was waited on by his table servants, 
who handed him the meats and vegetables 
or pastry arranged before him, and 
which he pointed out to them. His 
Excellency ate with his fingers, without 
any help from fork or knife or spoon, 
according to the custom of his ancestors. 
Lambs roasted whole, stuffed with dates. 
grapes, pomegranates, pistachio nuts and 


$d 


Prince Abdul Azim entered by another door. 


fessor Hasselfratz, came to the centre of 
the room and gravely pronounced the 
Mahometan word of welcome : 

“ Bismillah!” 

To which all responded as if in echo. 
A magnificent carpet was placed in the 
centre of the hall. A part of it was 
covered with a worked leather cloth, on 
which were symmetrically arranged 
about fifty dishes as copious as they were 
varied. 

The Governor seated himself in Turkish 
fashion on the carpet, and his solitary 


almonds ; fizzighan, a famous dish com- 
posed of fowls, partridges, and pigeons, 
laid in pomegranate juice, and garnished 
with mashed nuts; kababs, or skewers 
of slices of roast lamb; mountains of 
pilaw covering birds or venison; boiled 
rice in profusion; pyramids of vegetables ; 
piles of pastry; asparagus, cucumbers, 
exquisite fruit; sherbets high as sugar 
loaves, and of the same shape, in vases of 
fine porcelain; and enough sweetmeats 
to fill several confectionery shops—made 
up this wonderful breakfast. 
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“Bao! Ba! (that is good),” Abdul 
Azim would say froin time to time, and, 
if he wished to do one of his courtiers a 
particular honour, he would send him a ; 
piece of the meat he had just tasted, who 
would receive it with devotion and the con- 
secrated formula, “ Honour to the kind- 
ness of his Excellency,” and eat it with- 
out further ado, much to the envy of 
the other functionaries at this mark of | 
favour. 

When he had finished, the Governor 
rinsed his mouth and washed his fingers 
in o basin of finely chiselled gold; then 
he went back to his apartments, leaving 
the rest of the feast to his courtiers and 
officers. In their turn they gave place 
to the attendants, soldiers, and subaltern 
officers, after whom came the slaves and 
scullions to finish what was left. 

A few minutes elapsed ; a chamberlain 
then came to conduct the Faranghis to 
the Governor. 

They found him stretched on a divan 
‘smoking a perfumed narghile, while an 
excellent orchestra was heard as if at a 
-distance. 

The Governor made a sign to Maurice 
-and Catherine to sit down in front of him, 
.and looked them over with his gloomy 
- eyes before he said a word. 

“You are this Faranghi,” said he at 
length to: Maurice, “ who has the audacity 
tocome and dig into our ground in search 
- of treasure ?”” 

“T am that Faranghi.” 

“And that is the Khanoum, 
sister ?”’ 

“ Exactly.” 

“What have you brought me as a 
present ?”” 

Maurice, and especially Catherine, 
opened their eyes, but Maurice, with 
much presence of mind, took a handsome 
revolver from his belt and presented it to 


your 


“ Accept this weapon, Excellency,” said 
he, in the most amiable tone; ‘* you will 
find it as good to use as it is simple to 
look at.” 

The Governor's eyes glittered, and he 
seized on the revolver at once. 

“ And you, Khanoum,” said he. “ What 
have you brought me as a present?” 

“Nothing,” said Catherine, coldly, 
revolting at this rapacity. 

The Governor frowned, and after stow- 
ing away the revolver in a fold of his belt, 
his face suddenly clouded with anger and 
hauteur. He crossed his arms, and 
sharply asked : 

“What do you want with me?” 

“We want you to take off the inter- 
dict you have put on our works,” said 
Maurice. “You have no reason for saying 
they shall not continue. The Shah, your 
royal master, has authorised them, and 
your audacity is great to interfere with 
the plans he has approved! Withdraw 
your proclamation! Let the men receive 
permission to resume work forus! Know 
that the Faranghis are a powerful nation, 
and that it will be dangerous to oppose 
yourself to their designs!” 

The Governor's face grew gloomier and 
gloomier. With fierce look, and tightened 
lips, and hand on the hilt of his scimitar, 
he listened to Maurice with increasing 
anger. 

“The Faranghis are insulters!’’ he 
shouted in a voice of thunder, “ infidels, 
sacrilegists, who come to ransack the 
sacred soil of our country and steal from us 
the treasures which we owe to the genius 
of our race! These treasures are ours by 
right! We will not have them taken to 
strange lands. If you take them from 
the earth you should give them to us! 
Yes, I have heard about it from the Hakim 
of the eyes. His country, which is much 
more powerful than Faranghistan, will 


the supreme functionary. 


allow us.” 
(To be continued.) 


“You believe it!’ said Maurice, irori- 
cally. 

“T am sure of it! He has told me 
truly that the Faranghis alone are capable 
of committing such sacrileges.” 

“If you think so much of these 
treasures,” said Maurice, with a disduin- 
ful smile, “why do you not ransack the 
ground to discover them? Persia leaves 
these marvels of art under the ground 
slowly decaying, covered with a dust 
which is more impious than our search. 
ings. She knows that she is unworthy 
to possess them.” 

The Governor foamed with rage. 

“Out of my eyes, offspring of an 
impious race!" he shouted violently. 
“Go! Return to your camp! And 
remember that never, never will I permit 
you to resume your works. We have 
the monuments; we will keep them!” 

“ And I beg to say that I will gain my 
ends all the same.” 

“ Remember,” yelped Abdul Azim ins 
fury, “that if a man works for youl 
wl cut him in quarters before your eyes! 

“Come, sister,” said Maurice, “you 
shall stop no longer in front of this mad- 
man!” And taking Catherine with him, 
he went out. 

Gargaridi, who was just beginning to de 
honour to the princely banquet, received 
a withering glance from his master which 
brought him at once to a sense of his 
dignity. Hurriedly he left his place, wip- 
ing his fingers as he went, and the escort 
being got together, the Kerdics returned 
to camp. 

There could be no doubt from the 
Governor’s own words that Professor 
Hasselfratz was at the bottom of the 
whole affair, and Maurice was very 
angry in consequence, and more decided 


than ever to thwart the plans of that 
hypocritical personage. 


The Dace. 


H hoa this lively fish might rank with 

small fry, he is such o courageous and 
dashing fellow that he deserves a paragraph 
to himself. 

In the Thames and many other rivers the 
usual size of the dace is from 2 to 5 or 6 0z., 
and fish of 4 Ib. are rare; but in the Colne, 
in the upper waters of the Lea, and in the 
Hampshire Avon and Stour, dace of 10 or 
12 oz. are often caught, while still larger 
specimens are not very uncommon, either in 
these rivers, or in the Welland, the Lark, or 
even in some North Devon rivers. 

The dace can be taken by the methods 
described as adapted for small fry, but in the 
summer months by far the most effective 
bait is a bluebottle or some other large fly, 
such as those advised in natural fly-fishing 
for trout. 

It is well to put a tiny piece of white kid 
on the point of the hook, pressing the barb 
well through it. This not only attracts fish, 
which might not see your dark fly, but 
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PART III. 
COARSE FISH (continued). 


using this bait you must be very gentle in | but if large this is apt to result in a breakage 


your movements, or the fly will come off. 

If possible do without a float, and use one 
small shot only. If the dace are shy, use 
single hair next the hook, but be careful in 
playing your fish, for he is very strong and 
lively. 

Betver than this method even is the 
artificial fly, fully described under trout- 
fishing. 

Dace flies are best with tiny white tips, 


that does not discolour when wetted. Per- 

haps the white kid is as good as anything. 
A gentle on tip of the hook is still more 

useful, but it is a nuisance, as it is continu- 


a black ‘gnat, a red palmer, and a ribbed 
yellowish fly, supposed to imitate a wasp, 
and have two at least tipped with white. 
You may often take two or three dace at 
once if fishing a mill-tail or some other 
favourable spot, and when this is the case 
some skill is required to land your victims. 
If you are taking them singly, and they are 


cnables you to see when they bite, In 


small, it saves time to flick them out at once, 


and these should be made of some material | 


ally coming off. Use two or three flies, say | 


of rod or line. 
The Roach. 


So much has been written about this 
well-known fish that it is difficult to avod 
repeating advice possibly already familiar © 
our readers. 

But to do so as far as practicable, we wil 
confine ourselves entirely to our own et 

| perience in dealing with this branch of tbe 
subject. 

Plenty of small roach, which should te 
returned, are taken by the young angler wv: 
fishing for small fry. Large ones are vccs- 
sionally caught by chance in various wsys 
including fly-fishing, but the method x 
| knowledged to be the best in roach-tish:ni 
| districts, such as the valley of the Lea + 

the Colne, is by using single hair (or vert 

fine gut) and baiting with paste or gentle. 

A long, stiff, and light rod, made of whi 
cane, is used by most anglers, but this » 
very expensive, costing from 15s. to 20s.. sof 
rods are now to be had combining the thie 
requisites of length, stiffness, and lightress. 
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at much smaller cost. They are of Japanese 
make, but those sold for a shilling or two at 
toy shops will only answer for small fry. A 
rod about 18 feet long is likely to be most 
convenient, and can be had in the Japanese 
make for 4s. or 5s. at some tackle-makers’. 

If, however, money is no object, get a white 
cane rod. It is certainly a little better, and 
will last longer. 

As no running tackle is required for roach- 
fishing, the rest of your outfit is simple 
:nough, being merely 3 or 4 yards of single 
air, or fine gut, and if of hair, stained a 
light brown, and with a few inches of fine 
olaited cord at the top, to fasten to the tip 
of your rod. 

The float should be a porcupine quill, of a 
size to suit the depth of the water, which 
should not be less than 2 or 3 feet, or more 
han 10 or 12. The hook should be a 
‘ound bend, about No. 11 or 12, and the 
ength of hair, or fine gut, upon which it is 
ied should be round and clear. 

The shot should be small, and only one is 
io be near the hook; the rest being placed, 
slose together, about eighteen inches from it. 
hey should be just heavy enough to sink the 
joat within an eighth of an inch of the surface. 

It is best to have a seat of some sort, and 
square basket or box, in which your tackle 
ind your fish can be carried, in separate 
sompartments, is the most convenient. 

When you reach the water you can 
renerally find a “ swim " by noting the traces, 
uch as spilt ground-bait, etc., left by previous 
inglers. 

Itis best always to bring some ground- 
vait (made of bread and bran kneaded with 
rater), but use it very sparingly, for it is a 
ommon fault to over-bait. 

When you have decided where to begin, sit 
lown quietly at four or five yards from the 
vank, and put your rod together. Having 
ttached your line to the tip of your rod (on 
which it is best not to have a ring, but two 
ittle lumps of wax-end instead), put your 
ilummet on the hook and try the depth as 
ar as you can reach in every direction, tak- 
ag care to make no splash. Having ascer- 
ained that your swim is tolerably level, 
djust your float so that the bait will just 
ouch at the shallowest point. Then shorten 
our line so that you have only about a foot 
fit above your float; put on your first bait, 
hich by preference should be paste. This, 
s mentioned before, is best made by dipping 
lump of bread in water, and squeezing it 
ry immediately in a cloth. Your tackle is 
ow so arranged that you will be able to 
trike with effect at a bite which it would be 
seless to notice when using ordinary tackle. 
ow put in the bait at the top of the swim 
ery gently, and notice how it works down. 
t there are many weeds at the bottom, or if 
ou find the stream very rapid, do not put in 
ay ground-bait, but try elsewhere. 

If, however, the swim is one that you can 
onveniently fish, throw in a small lump 
»me yards above it, more or less, both of 
ait and of distance, according as the stream 
.Tapid or slow. 

If you must fish in a very strong stream, 
at a little clay into your ground-bait ; and 
, on the contrary, you have nearly still 
ater, throw in the bait without making it 
ito balls. As soon as the first bit of 
round-bait is in, your attention must be 
xed on your float, which should swim just 
ser the spot on which the ground-bait would 
ight. If the roach are at all on the feed, 
yu will have a nibble in a very few minutes, 
at it may be long before you hook a fish, if 
aaccustomed to this delicate style of angling. 
he larger roach, for which you are now 
ying, are very gentle in their biting, and 
ill seldom pull your float under, though it 
so nicely balanced. 


You must watch carefully, and endeavour 
to strike while the float is on its way down, 
however little. By practice you will in time 
succeed, especially if you keep the top of 
your rod just over your float as it travels 
along. Try to keep your seat, even if you 
hook a fish, for moving about is always likely 
to scare the shoal quite away. Try to 
acquire a habit of striking both sharply and 
gently, so that you do not raise your float 
more than a few inches if you miss your fish, 
which you will generally do at first. 

After a while you will find that you can 
hit a nibbling fish in a way that would be 
impossible with any other sort of tackle. 

But having hooked your fish, the chief 
difficulty remains, for if your roach is large, 
the skill required to avoid breakage is quite 
as great as that needed by the average trout 
(or even salmon) fisher. 

For you have to hold a lively fish, of about 
a pound perhaps, on a single hair which 
would barely lift a quarter, and you have not 
the advantage (possessed by the fly-fisher) of 
the command of running tackle. To set 
against this there is the elasticity of your 
hair, and the control over the fish’s move- 
ments given by your long rod. 

Also there are seldom any strong weeds or 
snags in a roach swim, or very few big roach 
would ever yield to single hair. You need 
not hurry your fish, but try to keep his 
strength always exerted, without risking 
your tackle ; keep the point of the rod well 
over him and show yourself as little as pos- 
sible. One thing in your favour is the fact 
that a roach, though strong and active, 
seldom makes a desperate rush when first 
hooked, as a chub does, but fights steadily 
till exhausted, when he can easily be lifted 
out with the little landing-net which should 
always be at hand. 

With regard to the season for roach-fishing 
the month of September affords the pleasant- 
est sport, but the roach are in still better 
condition later in the autumn, or even in 
winter and early spring. In June, though 
legally takable from the 16th, they are flabby 
and useless, while July is full early. In 
August they are in fair order, but the weather 
usually is such that only early morning and 
late evening fishing are very successful. 

Calm weather or a gentle south wind suits 
roaching best, but the fish will often bite 
more eagerly in so strong a wind that it is 
very difficult to see the tip of the float. 

Rain, if not cold, is often advantageous, 
but thunder usually sends the roach “ off.” 

If you fish in rough weather put a strong 
elastic ring on each cuff. This prevents the 
wet from running down your sleeve when 
you are holding your rod up. 

When roach are shy it is a good plan to 


Amiens has somewhat degenerated in 

“Old England " of late years. This is 
not because the youth and manhood of our 
country have tired of practising the various 
branches, or are indifferent to the physical 
benefits that the training confers. Neverthe- 
less, it has gone slightly “ out of fashion” 
with our aristocracy, who, like the Roman 
nobles of old, apparently prefer to _patronise 
the professional gladiator or boxer. The grow- 
ing and increasing competition for existence 
has probably also something to offer as an 
excuse to many of the commercial class, 


while undoubtedly the degrading prevalence of 


cover your bait with a little lump of soft 
ground-bait, or you may put this on the shot 
just above your bait. 

This is rather difficult to manage, as it 
must be made stiff enough to stick on while 
your bait sinks, and yet moist enough to 
come off very soon after. Another plan is 
to ledger for roach. This is done by weight- 
ing your tackle so that the bait remains fixed 
on the bottom, and then straightening your 
line, so that the float is partly out of the 
water. A large bait should be used, and the 
fish, which is likely to be large, must be 
humoured when he nibbles, and not struck 
at once. 

The other methods of taking roach are de- 
scribed under other headings, but there is 
one which, though alluded to in natural fly- 
fishing for trout, deserves a few additional 
words. 

In hot summer days large roach may often 
be seen in shoals basking in the sun, or 
slowly swimming about near the top of the 
water. 

Ground-bait is then useless, and even if a 
gentle or bit of paste is presented to a roach 
in this mood he will seldom touch it. 

Roach-fishers, therefore, who only practise 
orthodox roaching, may as well go to sleep in 
the middle of hot days; and often they do. 

But an angler who thinks independently 
will ask himself, cannot these lazy fish be 
tempted by some other means? 

The answer is, yes, by flies. Perhaps the 
best fly for this purpose is the bright yellow 
fly for whose sustenance the cows so thought- 
fully provide just at the time you want him: 
for the “cow-dung fly” is most common in 
the hottest weather. It is easily caught, and 
should be placed on o small hook, tied on 
single hair. One shot should be put about 
six or eight inches from the hook, and a line 
used nearly as long as your rod. 

The bait should be swung gently out, just 
beyond the shoal, and dropped about a foot 
in front of a good roach. 

If you have a sensitive touch you will feel 
the bites, but if not a bit of white kid on the 
hook will enable you to see where it is, so 
that you can strike when it disappears. 

If you get a good fish you will probably 
drive away the rest, and must search for 
another shoal. 

Roving in this way you often find chub, 
which, though difficult to approach, take 
freely, and which you can hook by the same 
method; but if there are any visible of a 
large size it is best to change your hair for 
gut before trying for them, because the first 
rush of a chub is so desperately violent, that 
a pound fish may break hair which in skil- 
ful hands would land a two-pound roach. 

(To be continued.) 


ATHLETICS. 


By A. ALEXANDER, F.B.G.8) 
Director Liverpool Gymnasium, ete. 


betting has tended to make it “bad form” for 
many to go in for “ Athletic: 

Happily none of these reasons prevent its 
introduction at our Universities and schools, 
and wise is he who avails himself of this 
privilege, for he arms himself with health 
and strength, and fortifies himself against ill- 
health in the years to come. 

What, after all, can compare to a successful 
athletic festival. The green sward, the 
gay bunting, the eager competitor! The 
stand with its fair critics, the victory and 
reward, the meeting of old athletes who 
“fight their fights again!” These and other 
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circumstances all make up a delightful day in 
eur future memory. 

While these things are possible, it is the 
duty of our sports committee to carry out 
all detail to perfection. Let us then draw 
up our programme for our school sports and 
have an ideal athletic festival. Let us bear 
in mind that we have to benefit our com- 
petitors and please our visitors. Alternate 
the list then with work for arm and leg, and 
wind and muscle, something that will benefit 
without exhausting to dangerous limits, some- 
thing that will command approving applause 
without the tiresome yawn. Here then would 
be our programme :— 


- 100 yards race 

Climbing the mast 

100 yards hurdle race 
Running high jump 
Half mile steeplechase 
Throwing the cricket ball 
One mile race 


1 

2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
7. 


8. Putting the shot 

9. 100 yards Atalanta race 

. Pole jump 

. Combined display by athletes. 


The Hundred Yards Race . 


is quite long enough to test the swiftness of | 
any schoolboy. It can either be run as a i 
scratch race or handicap, though we are ; 
much averse to giving or accepting handi- 
capping in races. Win without any concession, 
say we, or not at all. Rather arrange the | 
races according to the height of the boys. 
This will be found more satisfactory than 
classing them according to age, when dwarf 
and giant frequently run side by side. 


Climbing the Mast 


is a pleasant variation from the races. Two 
Venetian masts or pine spars about 20 feet | 
liyth above the ground should be provided ; 

y should measure about nine inches 


diameter at the base and taper to three inches 
at the summit, where a small flag should be 
fixed in a socket. The competitors should 
start in pairs, the winner being the one who 
climbs to the top and waves the flag first. 
The competition can be conducted in heats 
in this way, the winners of each pair going 
into the next round until the final pair meet. 


The Hundred Yards Hurdle Race 


isa pretty sight as the competitors leap up 
and down over the hurdles. The latter 
should be eight feet wide and never more 
than two feet in height for school sports, with 
a double-barred arrangement that will allow 
gorse to be inserted as a top border, thus 
making them another six or twelve inches 
higher, according to the size of the competitors. 
They should also be fitted with stands to pre- 
vent them toppling over, and neatly white- 
washed the day before they are required. 


The Running High Jump 


is an interesting and useful item, though often 
made dull on account of the slowness of the 
competitors. This will be avoided if all who 
are competing will make one or two rallies, 
ie. jumping after each other in rapid suc- 
cession over Jow heights. In individual 


‘ jumping any one failing at a jump should take 


his two remaining trials at once, in order not 
to confuse the judges and spectators and to 


' prevent unnecessary waste of time. 


A Half-mile Steeplechase 
is about the correct distance, and is a great 


test of wind and strength. A high hoarding | 
| of boards about seven feet high, fixed firmly 


in a perpendicular position and painted to 
represent a stone wall, makes a good change 
from the orthodox jump. If a water jump 


is included, care should be exercised that the | 


edges of the banks are rounded; this will 
prevent many of the accidents so frequent in 
this race, and is more reassuring to all con- 


| cerned. 


i 


Throwing the Cricket Ball 


is o sport that should at all times finda place 
in school sports. It is always pleasing to 
the spectators, who like to see the gracefu: 
curve of the throw. Be careful in practising 
not to strain the delicate deltoid muscles of 
the shoulder, but practise the movement 
without anything in the hand until the ne- 
cessary muscles are better prepared. Thi. 
practice is useful also for the coming cricket 
season, 

The One-Mile Race 
is the acknowledged test of wind, strength, 
and speed, and requires must careful cales- 
lation in utilising these qualities. The visi- 
tors regard it as the race of the day, and it 
certainly shows off the form of a runner better 
than any other, indeed “form ”’ is everything 
in the “ mile,” and particular care should be 
taken to cultivate a nice, easy, yet telling stride 
that will not move the other part of the body 
too much. 


Putting the Shot 
may be thought too severe a competition by 
reason of the weight of the shot, but if yx: 
reduce the weight, using, say, a 101b. instes! 
of a 161b., this objection will be remove. 
and we have a most pleasing item, for ¥ 
must remember that all boys are t- 
runners, and therefore for that reason shou!’ 
not be neglected. Practise the attitude 2 i 
throw without anything in the hand. Key 
the left arm and leg stiff, and in jampix 
around, try and get the weight of your bol: 


behind the shot. 


100 Yards Alalania Race, 

which you rightly guess originates with t!- 
familiar legend, is a most interesting ra: 

especially to the fair sex. An apple sho. 
be placed half-way on each competite: - 
course. The object of the winner is to stx 
as he passes in his rapid ran and bring ¢: 
apple with him to the winhing post. To « ‘ 
this neatly, without losing much speed, 

quires a nicety of calculation allied wi> 
keen sight and sturdy limbs. 
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Pole Jumping 


is a sport that should never be neglected in 
our English school sports. It pleases every 
one, and what better sensation to the athlete 
than feeling himself being lifted up over a 
fair height by his own unaided skill. Poles 
of various sizes should always be kept where 
proficiency is desired, for there is nothing 
more perplexing and unsatisfactory than to 
see tall boys practising with little poles, and 
vice versd. They should range from six feet 
to ten feet in height. 


A Combined Display by Athletes 


is a most desirable conclusion to the pro- 
gramme. Nothing looks so slovenly and un- 
finished as to see perhaps a poor race wind 
up the day's sports, and it is equally em- 
barrassing to the unlucky competitors in it, 
who generally get hustled in the eagerness 
of the crowd rushing to the grand stand to 
see the prizes presented and hear the oration 
of the President. This would be prevented 
if the athletes of the day arranged a few 
simple manauvres in combined action among 
themselves. The expectant crowd would 
wait in pleasing anticipation and more 
decorum would be observed. These move- 
ments might resolve themselves into a 


Combined Tug of War 


between House and House, or between two 
divisions of the school. There would be, as 
can be imagined, plenty of excitement in two 


IME was when there was no such thing as 
time; or if such a statement, and possibly 
not without reason, is objected to as some- 
what too paradoxical, there was, at any rate, 
8 time when a very different meaning was 
attached to the word from that which obtains 
nowadays—a time when time represented 
little if anything more than the two divisions 
which varied according to the season of the 
year and which were determined by the 
presence or absence of the sun—day and 
night. The world had advanced a consider- 
able distance in its history before the 
Chaldeans divided the day into four parts, 
and it is probable that the ancient Jews were 
indebted to them for any knowledge they pos- 
sessed with regard to the division of time, 
which knowledge they brought back from their 
captivity among the Chaldeans, about five 
hundred and seventy years before the Chris- 
tian era. 

Even in this case, however, there was no 
notion of time in its modern sense, for the 
day began with the Chaldeans at sunrise, so 
that the four divisions were for ever varying. 
With the Jews the order was reversed, the 
day beginning at sunset, but the result was 
of course much the same. It was not until 
a hundred and fifty years later, that further 
progress was made and the divisions were 
ticked off into hours. 

From the beginning the sun was the 
universal clock, and, if one may be permitted 
to use such an expression of so great a 
luminary, the universal clock was always 
wrong; that is to say, twelve o’clock to-day 
was not exactly the same as twelve o’clock 
yesterday. But the sun had to serve as a 
clock to most people until little more than a 
hundred and fifty years ago, when public 
clocks took the place of sundials, and watches 
began to b2 comparatively common. 


| great ingenuity of balance to win one of 


out of three pulls of this sort. A variety 
might be made by arranging a 


Mounted Tug of War. 


In this the stronger boys would carry the 
smaller boys upon their shoulders, the 
mounted ones holding the rope. It requires 


these tugs of war. 


A Musical Drill 


would be a very pleasing finish, all the 
competitors going through a few simple 
movements with the Indian clubs, keeping 
time to the rhythm of the band and marching 
off in single file with the clubs upon their 
shoulders. 

Pyramids 


is another excellent finish. In this the com- 
petitors would require to have had previous 
practice in pairs. The movements should be 
simple, but performed simultaneously and 
with precision, and they will appear most 
effective. A ‘ march off” with one standing 
upon the other’s shoulders produces a novel 
effect. Perhaps the most appropriate finish 
to school sports is 


The Musical Run. 


Here, led by a proficient leader and keeping 
time to the strains of the band, the com- 
petitors can go through some exceedingly 
pretty figures, which never fail to please the 
visitors and are a source of benefit to them- 


selves, as it enables them to finish warm and 


comfortable. Plenty of colour should be seen 
upon the field, flags of every hue should mark 
the course stakes, the poles, the starting 
and finishing posts, the tents and stands, and 
each competitor should wear a distinguish- 
able colour in the form of a silk hoop around 
his right shoulder and under his left arm. 
These are small matters in themselves, but 
as Wellington said, “ Details make success.” 


The Prizes 

should be distributed to each competitor upon 
the conclusion of each contest. “After the 
struggle comes the victory,’ and what more 
appropriate than to see the victor, fresh from 
his success, come up to the stand to receive 
his laurels amidst the well-earned plaudits 
of the spectators, instead of, as is generally 
the case, coming up after the sports are over 
and hiding his identity in the muffled folds 
of a huge overcoat. 


The Champion of the Sports, 

ie. the most successful athlete of the day, 
who has scored more points than his fellow 
competitors, should receive a special prize 
consisting of a small gold, silver, or bronze 
wreath, and for this he should present him- 
self before the grand stand, and the oppor- 
tunity should here be taken for the 


President's Speech, 
which should be short, concise, and ap- 
propriate, with special reference to the moral 
and physical benefits of games and their 
future influence upon the man and nation. 


TIME AND TIME MEASURERS. 


By T. C. Hearn. 
(For Illustrations see p. 524.) 


Doubtless one of the earliest forms of | 
getting somewhere near the hour was by 
length of shadow, an upright stick or spear 
or even the erect form of the time-teller 
himself serving as a natural gnomon. Even 
to-day, all over the East, the only clock in 
many and indeed in most places, is the 
shadow which is got after one or other of 
these methods. 

Sacred history furnishes the earliest refer- 
ence to anything like a fixed and permanent 
time measurer. Isaiah speaks of the dial (steps 
in the original Hebrew) of Ahaz which went 
ten degrees backwards, and this dial, it has 
been conjectured, was something like that 
represented in our illustration. The Egyptians 
too are credited with having used their mono- 
liths, such as Cleopatra’s needle, as time 
measurers. : 

However, the Chaldeans had other methods 
of measuring time, for they, as well os the 
contemporary Hindoos and, very likely, the 
Egyptians, were acquainted with the water- 
clock or clepsydra, which measured time after 
the fashion of the hourglass, water taking 
the place of sand. Indeed it is believed that 
the Egyptians actually had hourglasses, for, 
upon one of the bas-reliefs which have come 
to light after their long interment of three 
thousand years or so, is an object which 
those learned in such matters assure us can 
be nothing else than a sandglass. 

In principle the clepsydra was nothing but 
a rod floating upon water which was slowly 
dropping from an orifice in the vessel in which 
it was contained. Certain divisions were 
marked upon the rod, and a fixed pointer 
served the purpose of a clock hand. But the 
Greeks, who seem to have used them on every 
possible occasion, expended much labour and 


artistic skill upon their manufacture. Some- 
times they were groups of children, the 


escaping water representing the falling tears 
of some one of their number, whilst others 
pointed out the time with a wand. Many of 
the Greek clepsydre were of an elaborate 
description, the column upon which the hour 
was marked turning slightly each day so as to 
give correct solar time all through the year, 
for which purpose the lines marking the hours 
were accurately and even scientifically 
curved. 

From the upright stick or its shadow to 
the sundial proper does not, in the light of 
modern knowledge, appear a very big step. 
Nevertheless the dial was unknown in the 
early days of Greece. Herodotus says the 
Greeks, when they at length got the dia!, 
borrowed it from the Babylonians. Anyhow, 
it is certain they did get it at some time or 
another, for there is one in the British 
Museum. 

The Romans were a long way behind the 
Greeks in the art of horology. For centuries 
the time at Rome by which clepsydre or sand- 
glasses were regulated, and which answered 
to our Greenwich mean time, was got at by 
the position of the sun at noon-day in 
relation to certain parts of the Forum. 
Every day, as the sun reached its meridian, 
a trumpeter stood in the market place and 
announced the fact with due ceremony. 

The first sundial at Rome must have puzzled 
greatly the citizens. Scipio Nasica, cousin 
of S¢ipio Africanus, brought it with him from 
Egypt about a century and a half before the 
Christian era, and set it up for the public 
benefit. But, as its dial was drawn for a 
part of the world far distant, it was, of course. 
always wrong, and could never by any chance 
have told the time correctly. 

When the clock actual and proper first 
made its appearance is a matter which can 
never be satisfactorily settled. Some there are 
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who assert that clocks existed as early as the 
fourth century; whilst others argue just as 
Positively that there was no clockwork at all 
about them, as we understand the term, but 
that they were merely clepsydre with a few 
wheels added to the water apparatus. Certain 
it is—or at any rate as certain as any history 
connected with the period of the Dark Ages 
ever can be—that our own Saxon Alfred was 
esteemed to be wonderfully clever for his 
invention of time-telling candles and the 
lanterns with which he guarded them from 
the wind; a fact—if it be a fact—which 
would go far to prove that little was known 
of clocks in England, or even of clepsydra, in 
the ninth century. 

The first clock at all answering to the 
modern notion, in so far, at any rate, that its 
motive power was due to wheels and weights, 
or at least one weight, is said to have been 
made by Gerbert, a Benedictine monk, who 
afterwards became Pope Sylvester mt, for 
Magdeburg Cathedral. This was in the 
year 996; but in all probability the clock did 
nothing more than strike a single blow at 
each hour on a bell in order that the monks 
might know the times of Devotion. Such a 
clock had no dial or face ; and in this connec- 
tion it may be mentioned that there is -one 
such clock in existence, though of course it is 
of quite modern manufacture. Sir Christopher 
Wren's Church of St. Vedast Foster, at the 
back of the General Post Otlice, possesses the 
curiosity, the only use of which is to pro- 
claim the hour upon a bell when it strikes. 

But it is certain that in the time of 
Edward 1, Westminster became celebrated, as 
it is celebrated to-day, all the world over, for 
its clock, which if the story be true, was paid 
for by a fine imposed upon the Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench for some default, so that 
his lordship when sitting in the Courts hard 
by might be reminded, af least once an hour, 
of his peccadilloes and enjoined to walk more 
uprightly in future. In the reignof Henry v1, 
the Dean of St. Stephen's was appointed 
Keeper of the clozk, with sixpence a day for 
wages, so that the office was evidently looked 
upon as one of considerable importance. 
Sixpence at that era meant a very great deal 
more than sixpence now. 

What a clock of the fourteenth century 
was like may be ascertained by a visit to 
South Kensington Museum, whither has 
been brought the famous clock of Glaston- 
bury Abbey, the work of Peter Lightfoot, one 
of the monks. The veteran has been patched 
up a little; but it is still in going order and 
marks time as well as ever (better probably, 
for a pendulum has been added), notwith. 
Standing its patriarchal age of five centuries. 

Perhaps it did not mark time very well be- 


fore it got its pendulum, for clocks until near 
upon the middle of the seventeenth century 
were by no means reliable as_timekeepers. 
Thus Tycho Brahe, when he made his famous 
astronomical calculations at the end of the 
sixteenth century, had to give up the clock 
of the period in despair and to trust to a 
modified form of clepsydra. No clock in 
England possessed the faintest claim to ac- 
curacy before that of Hampton Court was 
set up in the year 1540. All we know of its 
maker, who certainly deserved a niche in 
Fame’s Temple, is that his initials were N. O. 
Shakespeare, in his Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
gives us a notion of the reputation of the 
clock of his day :— 
“Like a German clock, 
Still a repairing - ever out of frame 
And never going right.” 


And indeed in the poet's time the sundial 
in one form or other was the clock of the 
people, the German innovation being little 
better than a novelty. He makes the melan- 
choly Jacques, speaking of the fool he met in 
the forest, say :— 

“ And then he drew a dial from his peke, 
And looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 
Said very wisely, It is ten o'clock "— 


Here he was in all probability thinking of 
the solarium or shepherd’s dial, which nearly 
everybody carried about with him. It was 
simply a ring with a sliding piece in which 
was a hole. This sliding piece was first re- 
gulated according to the period of the year, 
and then held in such a position that the 
sun might shine through the hole when the 
beam struck upon the hour. Specimens are 
to be seen at the British Museum and in the 
fine collection belonging to the Clockmakers’ 
Company at the Guildhall. 

But, somewhere near the middle of the | 
seventeenth century, Huygens, or Galileo, or | 


Richard Harris of London, for they each and 
all claimed the honour, invented the pen- | 
dulum; and henceforth clocks began to be a 
little closer to correct time. ' 

Portable clocks, the nearest approach to 
the modern watch, were known as early as 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. It 
is, perhaps, fortunate that at that time the 
pocket had not been invented. Every one 
wore a small wallet, hanging at the belt, 
capable of containing the turnip-like boxes of 
machinery which were termed portable. In 
many cases these could have borne the 
palm for size from the ordinary American 
drum clocks of to-day. 

They were, of course, but few and far 
between. They were worth a small fortune, 
especially in view of the fact that money 


was much scarcer then than now. The 
watch of small size had but just been intro- 
duced into England when Shakespeare lived, 
and usually it was an article very much 
more ornamental than useful. On its first 
introduction the watch had its striking appa- 
ratus, and was without a glass, whilst holes 
were pierced in its back and face to let out 
the sound. When the striking parts were 
got rid of, and the size of the watch yet 
further reduced, all sorts of eccentric shapes 
were devised for it. A very common form 
was the death's head watch; people in the 
seventeenth century were fond of such 
cheerful ornaments as skulls and cross- 
bones. Mary Queen of Scots had one of 
these watches, the case beautifully engraved 
with scriptural subjects. 

If anything, they kept time even worse 
than the clocks of the period. Indeed ab- 
solutely accurate time-keeping is quite a 
modern discovery. The first chronometer 
of any value was the invention of John 


| Harrison, about 1750, for which he received 


from the Board of Longitude £10,000, as a 
part of the 420,000 which “ they had offered 
for many years as a reward for a thoroughly 
trustworthy timekeeper.” 

Nowadays clocks, in most large towns, are 
synchronised (Greek syn, with or together, 
and chronos, time) by electric current, in the 
case of England from the observatory at 
Greenwich, so that they are right to the tiniest 
fraction of a second; whilst a watch may 
be bought, keyless and a first-rate time- 
keeper, for as many shillings as pounds 
would have teen required in the days of our 
grandfathers. 

We have no space to speak of other 
curiosities of clocks and watches, from the 
great Strasburg clock, with its suns, moons, 
angels, saints, crowing cocks, and all sorts of 
extraordinary devices, downwards, not for- 
getting the celebrated clock with its two 
figures which struck the hours, of the old 
church of St. Dunstan's, Fleet Street. But 
in our illustration is a specimen somewhat 
out of the ordinary, a very handsome vase- 
shaped Louis Quatorze timepiece, on which 
the hours and minutes are marked by ser- 
pents. This was in the famed collection of 
the Duke of Hamilton, until it was dispersed 
under the hammer of the auctioneer a few 
years since. We forget the precise sum it 
realised, but, as we write, news comes of the 
purchase by one of the Rothschilds of a Louis 
Quinze clock fourteen feet in height, which 
has been at Milton Hall, Northamptonshire, 
one of the seats of the Fitzwilliam family, for 
generations, the price paid for which was 
+30,000—probably the largest sum ever given 
for a clock since clocks have been. 


SOME TOYS WORKED BY ELECTRICITY. 


By R. A. R. BENNETT, B.A. OXON., 


Author of “ How to make an Electrical Machine,” “ Electric Lamps, and how to work them,” ete., ete, 


I THINK there must now be many readers of 

the “B. 0. P.” who, having followed 
my instructions as to electrical apparatus in 
former articles, would like something new to 
exercise their ingenuity and scientific know- 
ledge upon. 

There are many toys which one meets 
with in the scientific shops, the making of 
which for themselves would give great satis- 
faction to those enterprising devotees of the 
electrical art. They are for the most part 
easily constructed, and a great deal of 
amusement can be derived from them. I 
have my doubts whether the fathers and 


PART I. 
Tz ELECTRIC TRUMPET. 


; mothers of the amateur electrician will 

| thank me for introducing the subject of the 
present article, but they must take comfort 
in the thought that if it works well, it shows 
real constructive power on the part of the 
maker ! 

For the benefit of those whose capability 
of working in metal is limited, I am first 
going to describe the making of this remark- 
able instrument in its simplest form, a form 
in fact so simple that any one can make it 
and achieve success in a few hours. 

First of all we want an old tooth-powder 
box. These are all made the same size, and 


j consequently 


it is unnecessary to give 
dimensions. The top of the tooth-powder 
box is to be taken, and by means of a fret- 
saw (this invaluable tool should be in the 
hands of every boy who likes carpentering : 
there are many uses to which it can be put 
quite different from what it is intended for !) a 
circular hole is to be cut out about 4 inch 
less than the inside—that is to say, a rim of 
about } inch is to project all round from the 
rim of the lid. 

We now want what is known in photo- 
graphy as a “ferrotype plate ”—z.. a piece 
of very thin sheet iron. Most dealers in 
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Photographic goods will not sell less than 


four or five dozen of them, and this is too | 


many for us. A photographic friend will let 
us have one gratis, or a professional photo- 
grapher may agree to part with one for three- 
pence or fourpence if he is attacked when in 
a good temper. If both modes of procuring 
one fail us we can get two from Messrs. Cox 
& Son, 11 Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, London, 
E.c., for fourpence (postage would be about 
twopence more); they are sold for making 
telephones. 

The ferrotype plate having been procured 
by some means or other, the next thing is to 
cut from it a circle just small enough to go 
inside the rim of the top of the tooth-powder 
box. You can mark out the circle before 
cutting it by painting the top of the rim of 
the bottom of the tooth-powder box with ink, 
and pressing it down on the ferrotype plate, 
when enough ink will come off to guide the 
scissors, and of course the circle so cut will 
be the exact size required. ) 

We now have to make the motive power 
of the machine, for there is plenty of work 
done in it though it only makes a noise—no 
one can “ make a noise in the world” with. 
out doing plenty of work !—and to make this 
we take a piece of soft iron rod about 1, 
inch long and half an inch in diameter, an 
cut two circles out of cardboard 1? inch in 
diameter. The soft iron rod can be bought 
frem any ironmonger, and it ought to be 
quite soft enough to work at once without 
doing anything to it; if it is not, it must be 
heated red-hot in a good fire and left among 
the coals over-night to get cool very gradu- 
ally. It will be remembered that this was 
the way we softened the iron for the induction 
coil and electro-motor; I only repeat it for 
the benefit of those who have not seen those 
articles. Personally I have always found that 
the ordinary bars of soft iron bought from any 
ironmonger are amply soft enough for any 
electrical work. 

You must get the ironmonger to file the 
ends of your bar flat: if they are not filed 
you will have to do it yourself, and a tine 
job it is! 

Now to go back to the circles of cardboard. 
A hole is to be cut in each in the centre 
cractly the size to admit the core of soft 
iron, then by slipping the circles over the 
ends we get a reel. Nowa hole has to be 
made exactly in the centre of the bottom of 
the tooth-powder box, and exactly so large 
that the core of soft iron will fit tightly into 
it; you can do this again with the fret-saw, 
the wood of which tooth-powder boxes are 
made is delightfully easy to cut. 

Now comes the adjustment of the reel. You 
must put the circles on the core, and putting 
one end of the latter through the hole at the 
bottom of the box you must push the iron 
through until the top is exactly flush with 
the top of the rim of the side of the box. 
One of your circles will now be much further 
on the core than the other, and the one at 
the end that is not pushed through the hole 
must be adjusted close to the edge, leaving 
about ;; of the core projecting, so that we 
lave now a reel formed at one end of the 


core, and held in position by the bottom of | 


the box. The more stiffly the core fits the 
hole the better, and if it has to be hammered 
into its place better still, only take care not 
to split the wood of the bottom of the box. 

The circles being now in their right places 
must not be moved again, but the roller has 
to be wound with wire, for which purpose the 
core will have to come out of the box tempo- 
rarily. Before beginning to wind the wire 
get some thin paper (foreign note-paper is 
best) and wind a piece round and round the 
core between the circles, fastening it, and the 
circles at its ends, to the core by means of 
a small quantity of “ Prout’s elastic glue.” 


We now have to wind the wire on to the 
roller. The more wire the stronger the mag- 
net will be, but sufficient will be about two 
ounces. You can get the wire at most iron- 
mongers for 6d. an ounce; it is generally 
cotton-covered, of a light green colour; 
medium thickness should be used, not too 
fine, as this offers too much resistance to the 
current, and not too coarse, or it will fill the 
reel too soon. 

We begin by making a hole near the core 
in the circle which is farthest on it, and push 
one end of the wire through the hole from the 
inside of the reel. About 3 inches should be 
pushed through, to allow for future manipu- 
lation, and the wire is now to be wound 
tightly over the paper covering the core, in 
even coils layer on layer, till the reel is nearly 
fall and we have arrived at. within about 3 
inches of the other end of the wire. This is 
now to be passed through another hole in 
the same circle as before, which hole will of 
course be further from the centre than the 
first. The magnet will be much stronger if 
two or three folds of paper are wrapped 
round it between each layer of wire. 

The coil is now constructed, and can be 
replaced in the tooth-powder box, passing 
the ends of the wire through two holes in 
the side or bottom made to receive them. 
Before leaving this part of the instrument I 
may remark that care must be taken that 
the covering of the wire is quite continuous 
throughout, and has not got rubbed off at 
any points ; if it has, you must wind fine silk 
over it to cover it up again. Should there 
be a break anywhere in the wire you must 
carefully scrape the wire off the two ends 
and twist the wires firmly together, if possible 
soldering them together, and then wind fine 
silk over the join. It is not necessary in this 
machine to soak the coil in melted paraffin, 
but it might improve the insulation if the 
covering of the wire is thin. Only if there is 
a join and you have twisted, not soldered, the 
wires together, you must not soak the coil in 
wax, or the melted wax gets between the ends 
of the wires and stops the current (this 
of course applies to all electro-magnets, 
and should be remembered as a possible 
cause of failure). 

The core having been pushed through the 
hole again, up to the circle of cardboard, 
the ferrotype plate is placed in the top 
of the box, and the box shut up. Now the 
ferrotype plate must be exactly free of the 
end of the core and that is all. You can 
test this by tapping it. If it vibrates in 
and out it is all right; if the end of core 
is too tightly pressed against it there will be 
no possibility of moving the centre in and out, 


| and the core must be driven further through 


the hole till it is just free of the ferrotype 
plate. 

Now comes another part of the instru- 
ment, viz. the contact-breaker. The follow- 
ing is as good a way of arranging it as any. 
Take a piece of sheet brass the exact length 
of the diameter of the top of the tooth- 
powder box and about } inch wide, and in 
the middle of it bore a hole which is to 
admit a brass screw,—with a milled head 
preferably—one of Perry's penny paper- 
fasteners will answer well, removing the 
loose disc. The screw should fit tightly 
into the hole, so as to screw easily up and 
down when turned. To the end of the screw, 
which is cut off flat, is soldered a short piece 
of platinum wire inserted in a hole in the 
end of the screw made to receive it; it can 
be fastened by any other means as long as it 
will screw up and down and is in contact 
with the brass screw. Adjust the screw so 
that the platinum point is within a minute 
distance of the ferrotype plate when the 
brass support is screwed down at the ends to 
the side of the box lid, and screw it down 


| parts put together. 


with small screws firmly in its position. 
Before this is done, however, a thin strip of 
platinum foil should be soldered to the 
upper surface of the ferrotype plate, or other- 
wise fastened to it,—elastic glue will 
answer,—this strip terminating in the centre, 
and reaching to the edge of the plate, leaving 
a short piece over. A very thin strip will be 
enough, of the shape of F in fig. 1. Now the 


FE 
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FIG. 1.--Shape of platinum foil, P, fastened to 
ferrotype plate, F. 


ferrotype plate is to be placed in position 
again (the side on which the platinum foil 
is fastened being outwards, and the end of 
the foil going down between the edge of the 
ferrotype plate and the wood into the inside 
of the box), and the end of the wire from the 
coil which was left inside the box is to 
be securely fastened, either by soldering or 
otherwise, to the end of the platinum foil 
which was left loose, so as to be in metallic 
connection with it. A wire can now be 
twisted round or soldered to the screw with 
the platinum point, and the instrument is 
complete. It has taken some space to de- 
scribe, but I made my own in about half an 


Fi. 2.—SEcTION OF BINPLE ELKcTRIC TRUMPET, 
SHOWING DETAILS OF VARIOUS PARTS, 

A, Tooth-powder box. B, Electro-magnet. c, Paper 
fastener. D, Flange for screw, x, Brass support 
for screw. ¥, Ferrotype plate. a, Wire attached to 
brass strip supporting screw. 11, Wire from end of 
coil attached to platinum foil at r,t, Wire from 
as other end of coil passing through’ bottom of 

x. 


hour! Fig. 2 gives a general view of the 
The lid of the box 
should be tightly fastened down by four 
small screws, two of which may be those 
which fasten on the brass strip holding the 
screw. 

Now to consider its action. The wire r 
in fig. 2 is connected to one wire of the 
battery, and the wire a to the other. The 
current then starts from the battery, round 
the coil B, converting the core inte a magnet, 
and up the wire H to the platinum foil p, 
along the platinum foil which was fastened 
to the upper side of the ferrotype plate F, to 
the platinum wire which tips the screw c. 
It then goes up the screw c along the 
brass piece £ which is fastened to the box by 
screws, as shown in the figure, to the wire a, 
and so back to the battery by the other wire. 
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The screw c must be therefore screwed down 
till the platinum wire at its tip is just in 
contact with the foil on the ferrotype plate. 
Now of course when the current goes round 
the coil, and thus converts the soft iron into 
an electro-magnet, the latter instantly attracts 
the ferrotype plate which is immediately 
above it. But the latter moving its centre 
nearer to the core, the platinum foil which is 
attached to it is thereby moved out of con- 
tact with the wire on the screw c and the 
current is instantly stopped. Thereupon the 
attraction of the magnet ceases, and the 
ferrotype plate flies back to its former position 
and so joins the platinum wire and foil, and 
starts the current again, and the former 
process is repeated. The ferrotype plate 
therefore vibrates with tremendous rapidity 
between the core and the platinum screw. 
Now the vibrating armature of an ordinary 
coil makes quite a hum when hard at work, 
but of course a large plate such as this 
makes a much louder noise, consequently 
you will hear a ferocious buzzing, like an 
army of millions of bees let loose from a hive, 
and on screwing the screw c up or down till 
you get to the correct point you will get a 
shrill note very like a penny whistle. If 
screwed: up the vibrations are slower, and a 


By tHE Avtuor oF “THE CasTLES oF ENGLAND,” 


eee is rich in examples of the military 

architecture of the past, and camps and 
burhs and castles, the three stages of ancient 
fortification, are to be found in all its counties. 
Sometimes, on the same site, we have all the 
stages of growth, and then we can more 
easily realise what the works of our old 
engineers were like. But to do so requires 
some imagination. A wooded mound or an 
old stone ruin covered with ivy may be pic- 
turesque enough in the landscape, but to 
really understand its appearance when in use 
we have to clear away all that gives it cha- 
racter. The tower which time has moulded 
into beauty was nothing but terrible, as 
Mason says, when it frowned with all its 
battlements. 

A castle was simply the form of fortress 
ata certain period. It had a long pedigree. 
Some of our fortifications are very ancient. 
There were camps before there was history. 
Many think we have even Euskarian camps, 
but as most of these were admittedly used 
by the Britons we need not separately dis- 
tinguish them. 

The British camp was on a hill, generally 
in some inaccessible spot, and defended by a 
deep trench. It was of no particular shape, 
but the most was made of the irregularities 
of the ground. It was not a place of abode, 
but a refuge, and, hence there was no need 
of a copious water-supply. Sometimes a 
spring is present, but rarely, and as a rule 
the stream flows some distance down outside 
the fortification. The camp had but one 
entrance, and this was defended by fallen 
trees. The height of the bank from the 
ditch was occasionally increased by its edge 
being surmounted by a breastwork--also of 
fallen trees and interlacing brushwood ; but 
this does not seem to have been always the 
case. 

It should be remembered that there were 
two races of Britons, those before the Romans, 
and those after them, and that these were 
separated from each other by as wide an 
interval as separates us from the days of 
Henry VII. A British camp may therefore 
be pre Roman or post-Roman. As a rule, 


- se we have are mostly pre-Roman, which, | was surrounded by a ditch or fossa a yard | 


deeper note is produced ; if screwed down the 
vibrations are more rapid and a higher note 
is sounded. Therefore you can amuse your- 
self by screwing it rapidly up and down, or 
adjusting it by pressing the brass piece with 
your finger, and a little practice will enable 
you to bring out a sort of tune produced by 
electricity ! 

When you have become tired of jingling 
out your tune you can fix the electric 
trumpet up in a permanent position, adjust- 
ing the wires from the battery so as to pass 
through an ordinary “ press” which may be 
in another room. The trumpet will then 
begin buzzing or hooting whenever the 
button of the press is pushed in, and stop 
when the pressure is released. In this way 
of course the trumpet will act as a “call” 
instead of a bell, and as the double wire can 
be easily hidden under the carpet and in 
dark corners, and painted to match whatever 
wood-work it crosses, you can arrange it from 
an upstairs room to a downstairs one or vice 
versd with very little trouble. I give an 
illustration of the method of connecting the 
battery and trumpet with one switch or 
“press,” to show how to arrange the series 
(see fig. 3). 

The trumpet made in the very simple way 


THE CAMP AND THE CASTLE. 


1.—THE CAMP. 


being naturally strong places, have been occu- 
pied in turn by every race on the war path in 
this country. At Wareham in Dorset, Tam- 
worth on the Warwickshire border, and Wal- 
lingford on the Thames there are, however, 
earthworks which are roughly on the Roman 
plan and yet bear no traces of Roman occu- 
pation, and these can be fairly ascribed to 
the later Britons. 

The Roman camp was a very different 
affair in either of its three forms. The 
nearest approach to the Wareham style was 
in the Castra exploratoria, the temporary 
camps pitched during the advance into the 
enemy's country. Of a more permanent 
and elaborate kind were the Castra estiva, or 
summer camps, used as a base of operations 
during & campaign; and more elaborate still 
were the Castra hiberna, or winter camps, 
and the Castra stativa, or permanent camps, 
which served as strongholds by which the 
district was held in subjection. The explo- 
ratoria and @stiva are the camps that have 
left their traces on the hills. In many cases 
the site of the castrum is now known as the 
castle. There is one at Castle Acre in Nor- 
folk, another at Egbury Castle near Andover, 


| another at Godwin Castle near Painswick ; 


and many others will occur to the reader. 
The stativa were generally on low ground, and 
invariably stood round a good water-supply. 
They were always rectangular, while in the 
temporary camps the squareness was adhered 
to only as far as the contour of the ground 
would permit. As a rule, it is the castrum 
of the stativa which has become the chestcr, 
though sometimes it lingers on as castle, as 
in Richborough Castle near Sandwich, and 
Burgh Castle near Yarmouth. 

There is a Roman camp at Caistor in Nor- 
folk which is 1,349 feet long and 1,120 feet 
wide; there is another in Sherwood Forest 
which is 1,251 feet long and 720 feet wide; 
but the typical legionary camp was 2,320 feet 
long and 1,620 feet wide. It contained accom- 
modation for a consular army consisting of 
two legions, each of 4,200 foot and 300 horse, 
together with the usual complement of allies, 
making in all 16,800 foot and 1,800 horse. It 


I have described will not produce a very loud 
noise, but quite loud enough, if properly put 
together, to attract a person’s attention who 
was in the room when it went off. The 


Fig. 3.—METHOD OF CONNECTING TRUMPET TO 
BATTERY AND ONE Presa. 


When the button P is pushed in, the spring A touches 
the metal piece B, and completes the circuit. 114 
removing the finger from 1, the spring separates 
from 1, and the current is stopped. ¥, Press. 
1, Battery. 1, Trumpet. 


sound can be rendered louder by fixing a 
cardboard funnel or “cornucopia” to the 
front of the tooth-powder box, to make a 
kind of horn. 

(To be continued.) 


ETC. 


deep and 5 feet broad, the earth dug out 
being thrown inwards and forming the agge7. 
which was 6 feet high from the bed of the 
ditch ; and on the agger came the vallum, cr 
palisade, composed of the wooden sticks which 
were carried by each soldier. In the séfatira 
the ditch was wider and deeper, and the ram- 
part was of sodded earth or of stone flanked 
by towers, and this agger was crowned with 
crenellated parapets, or the stakes were 
laced together with wattles or transverse 
timbers. And on this rampart were round 
and square towers, with their walls projecting 
and re-entering so as to command the full 
length of the fortification. 

In the camp were four gates. One at the 
narrow end facing the foe, called Porta Pre- 
toria; opposite to it in the rear was the 
Porta Decumana ; on the left side, about two 
fifths of the way down, was the left Porta 
Principalis, and opposite to it was the right 
Porta Principalis, a broad road, the Via Prin- 
cipalis, running between the two. In the very 
centre of this main road was the grema, or 
measuring point, from which the camp was 
laid out. From it to the Pretorian gate ran 
a road, the Pretorian Way, sixty feet broad ; 
immediately behind it stood the altars on 
which the sacrifices were made, flanked by 
the Auguratorium on which the auspices 
were taken, and the Tribunal from which the 
commanding officer addressed the trecps. 
Behind these was the Pretorium, or gencral’s 
tent, which thus looked straight down the 
Pretorian Way. Right and left of the 
general lay the staff. Skirting the camp in- 
side Jay the infantry, and lining the Pre- 
torian Way were the cavalry, all being in 
tents, all the tents opening on to the roads 
and cross-roads by which the camp was di- 
vided. So clearly was the camp marked out 
and measured off that the men on their arri- 
val at once went to their stations as if to 
barracks in some well-known city. At each 
of the four gates was a strong guard, and out- 
side, at some distance, were pickets of cavalry 
and infantry, while round the rampart 
marched the sentries, who were relieved four 
times during the night. Complete plans 
of these Roman camps are given in many 
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dictionaries, and to them our readers can 
refer for further details of arrangement. 

When it was recognised that the camp 
was to be permanent, the officers and soldiers 
were lodged in huts built of clay. brick, or 
wood, and thatched or tiled over. Outworks, 
called antemuralia and procastria, defended 
the gates, and the towers were provided with 
machines for hurling projectiles. When, as 
happened in time, a city sprang up and it 
became advisable to fortify it, the Romans 
would surround it with two strong walls of 
masonry separated by an interval of twenty 
feet, which was filled in with earth and 
stones until they reached the top, where a 
parapet walk was formed, sloping towards the 
town so as to throw off the water, and de- 
fended on the outer side by the embattled 
outer wall. In one corner there was gene- 
rally a fort which commanded the walls ; and 
this plan of the city was the forerunner of 
the plan of the castle. When the Romans 
left our shores, however, they took their 
camping ideas with them, and it was on the 
Continent that the growth from their camps 
to the stone castles took place. Among us 
the development was along a different line. 

In the fifth century the English arrived to 
scourge the Romano-Britcn, and in the eighth 
century came the Scandinavian to worry the 
Englishman and end by settling down with 
him. Both brought the same ideas of forti- 
fication with them. When they landed they 
threw up camps in circular form, or else 
fortified headlands with a ditch and ram- 
part. All round the coast we have these 
camps ; most of them very small, though one 
at Flamborough is three and a half miles 
long. As the invaders moved inland they 
at first took possession of the existing camps, 
out after a time they began to plan camps of 
their own. And these English camps, or 
ourhs, give us the chief origin of the Norman 
sastle. In the Saxon Chronicle fifty burhs 
are mentioned, and of these over forty have 
seen identified. 

The defences of the country were com- 


dleted by the dykes, long earthworks con- ' 


sisting of a ditch and a mound, running ior 
nany miles. There was the Wansdyke, the 
voundary of Mercia, which extended from 
*ortishead on the Bristol Channel, and 
rossed the Thames to end at Kinscy. 
Chere was Offa’s Dyke, which served as the 
Vel 
Nye. There was the Grimsdyke, which can 
till be traced in Hertfordshire, Bucking- 
iamshire, and Wiltshire. And there was 
he Devil’s Dyke, dividing Mercia from the 
and of the East English. These dykes were 
trengthened at intervals by the burhs, or 
amps, as we now call most of them. 

The British camp, as we have seen, was of 
rregular shape ; the Roman camp was rect- 
ngular; the English camp was circular, or 
ather doubly circular, as a rule. The con- 
guration of the ground had seldom an 
aitluence on its plan. In the first place, a 
cuncated cone of earth was thrown up and 
oft to settle at its natural angle. This cone 
‘as from twelve to sixty feet high, and was 
»rmed by throwing up the earth dug out of 
broad circular ditch. Connected with this 
rincipal mound was a lower court, more or 
‘ss rounded or horse-shoe-shaped, and also 
aving a bank and a ditch. On the top of 
oth mound and base court was high pali- 
ading, the mound being the fort, the other 
nelosure being occupied by the stables and 
ices. These burhs are quite common, and 
1 the Chronicle we have the dates when 
lany of them were made. 

The burb was really the castle, and in the 
ays of the Confessor it came to be called so. 
t was the residence of the great man of the 
istrict, his fortified home in fact. The 
ouse was on the top of the mound, and was 


sh boundary,and went from Chester to the | 


built of half-trunks of trees set upright and 
clamped between horizontal logs above and 
below. Around it, along the edge of the 
plateau, was a high, close paling, and along 
the outer edge of the ditch was another paling, 
the palings being continued in each case 
round the base court, which a similar palisade 
shut off from the mound. Across the ditches 
were plank bridges, and in the enclosure 
were a few wattle-and-daub huts. This 
method of defence was peculiarly English 
and Scandinavian, and was as characteristic 
of Normandy as of England. It seems to 
have been in high fashion during the eighth 
century, and it lasted until the time of the 
Norman Conquest. 
(To be continued.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(TaintrextH Series.) 


Writing Competition. 
[Continued from p, 512.) 


SECOND Drvisios (aged 11 years), 
Prite—Ts, Cd. 
E, W. Moon, Derby Hotel, Blackpool, 
CERTIFICATES — FIRST GRADR. 
Grong R. Wart, 17, Queen's Read, Aberdeen, 
Puutir H. MevMEnet1, 304, Morningside Road, Edin- 
burgh, 
Wa. Sypygy Pencuoy, 76, Prospect Street, Hull. 
P. W. Mayyene, 78, Akerman Roa. 


Prney Sant, 66, Queen's Road, Buckland, Ports- 
mouth, 


Wm. A. Cannick, 13, Berlin Terrace, Pollokshiclis, 
Glasgow, 

G. B. Osnonsr, Stafford House, Edgar Road, Clifton- 
ville, Margate, 

Rovent Lent, 10, Robarts Roal, Anfield, Liverpool. 

Jous Howann, 6, Northcote Strect, Semilong, North- 
ampton. 

ALEXANDER Be 

Curae, B. FLAWN 


Lrovona G. RIGHTOS, Llanglay, 60, Kingsdown Parade, 
Bristol. 

Davip Price, Pwlltrap St. Clears, Carmarthenshire, 

Joskru E, East woop, 10, Filbert Street, Leicester. 

| FA, AtstIy, 19, Lyham Roal, Brixton, 8a. 

| LC. Ross, 26, Dundas Street, Edinburgh, 

' ool, Leytonstone. 


167, St. James’ Road, Croydon. 
. Harrow Green School, Leytonstone. 


Davip Swat, Harrow Green 
! SECOND GRADE, 

Wo. Dneerr, 41, Dethi Street, King's Crosa, 

Lewis WALFORD, Harrow Green School, Leytonstone. 
' Cyas, HL. Saxkey, 17, High Street, Newton-le-Willows, 


Hexnert BLUMENTHAL, 13, Frogual, London, x.w. 


J. A. L. GALLAnD, Slapton, Toweester, Northampton- 


shire, 
C,H. La: TER, 5, Palwell Road, 
A. ADAMs Norns, 52, Brunswick $ 


| IG. Mansrrenp, Tho Lindens, 50, Coombe Road, 
South Croydon, 


Irsere H. Gannan, 134, Church Road, Tslington. 
ANTHUR HAWKES, 91, Gaisford Street, NW. 

87, Park Road, West Dulwich, 

8, Whitchouse Terrace, Edinburgh, 
Jony E, 8. HackrontH, Towngate, Leyland. 

G. T. MANLky, Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 
B, W. Kissa, 241, Dalston Lane, x. 

8, F. AaPELI, 11, St. Alhan's Roal, Leicester, 


Euxest G. Key, 4, Alvington Place, Zion Street, 
Plymouth. 


IL. C. Frw, The Vineyards, Willingham, Cambs, 
Jony Stroy, 51, St. James's Road, Brixton. 

Pency LoxerGas, Higham, Colchester, 

ALBERT CANNON, Harrow Green School, Leytonstone. 
GORGE WARRINGTON, ie a 

Frep Exrittck, Re < 


THD GRADS. 


Ropent J. RowERMAN, Frogmore, Windsor. 
IsaRELLA M. INNES, Elrick, Muchalls, Stonchonse, 
N.B. 


Jamrs LANE, Dr. Barnardo's Homes, Leopold House 
School. 


W. (. Hanwoon, Dr, Barnardo's Homes, Leopolil House 
Hook, 

RW. Sats, Dz, Barnardo's Homes, Leopold House 
‘School. 


Tuomas Warp, 17, Arundel Crescent, Plymouth, 

Josern HALLETT, 28, Martin Street, Plymonth, 

GronGr Howert, 52, High Street, Stonehouse, Ply- 
mouth. 

Ws. WALLACE, 9, Princess Place, Plymouth. 

Exnxest WINex, Harrow Green School, Leytonstone, rE. 

Antuur Bopan, me ae 

JonN Forwarp, 50, Neswick Street, Plymouth. 

Epwin PHILuirs, 20, Clarence Place, Stonchouse, 
Deron, 

Frep Sierrann, Cromwell House, Keynsham, Bristcl. 

ABTHOR Hawkisa, Long Street, Easingwoll, York- 
shire. 

Henpert PRin 
Surrey. 

G, S$, WILKrNs, 63, Winchcomb Street, Cheltenham, 

Wa. J.C. Donne, 41, Colmer Road, South Streatham. 

ApoLr Manx, 26, Buckland Crescent, Belsize Vark, 
NAW. 

Tosory MILLER, 3, Melville Terrace, West Park Road, 
Dundee. 

James Rorait, 138, Nicholson Street, Edinburgh. 

Jams G. Jacksoy, Violet Bank, Newark Drive, Pollok- 
shields, Glasgow. 

Wu. Davis, Holme House, Gargrave, vid Leeda. 

Hamu.toy Busi, $3, Hurd’s Buildings, Frome. 

Wa. P, Stacey, 55, Buckingham Road, Southgate 
Road, x. 

Ws. Hexprrsoy, J, Bickerton Street, Lark Lane, 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 

E. STENTIFoRD, 10, Wyndham Lane, Plymouth, Devon. 

sno, 136, Akerman Road, Brixton. s.w. 

y, Lower Broomfield, Cheetham Hill, 


6, Collingwood Terrace, Exham, 


W. H. Busx, 32, Eaton Place, Brighton, 

Ivan E, Biss, The Priory, Exeter. 

ARTHUR B, NEAT, High Street, Pewsey, Wilts. 
Epwarp Nicuoisoy, 13, Trulock Road, Totteniam, 
Bruxanp FoskeTT, 36, Copleston Road, Denmark Park, 


Win1ax Dras, Harrow Green School, Leytonstone, 
Ens EVAN ” ” 
ARTHUR LUTTERLOCT, 5s 
Lroxarp Remponn, ie ie 
CHRISTOPHER SEYMOUR, ‘s 


(1b be continued.) 


OUR NOTE 300K. 


A Novet Cornurxa Marcn.—A somewhat 
novel curling match took place last winter 
on the Langholm Pond, the ministers of the 
Established, Free, United Presbyterian, and 
Episcopal Churches playing the doctors and 
lawyers of the town. A close game resulted 
in the defeat of the clergymen by two shots. 


Cuentexuaa. Cortecz O1p _ Boxs.— 
Cheltenham College, which completes this 
year the first fifty years of its existence, must 
now be added to the list of those great public 
schools which rejoice in a printed register cf 
their “old boys,” and some very distin- 
guished names the “Cheltenham College 
Register,” edited by Mr. A. A. Hunter, 
contains. Mr. John Morley and Sir Henry 
James are the most distinguished statesmen, 
while Mr. W. E. H. Lecky and Mr. F. W. H. 
Myers represent literature. The Protestant 
Archbishop of Dublin, the Dean of Chichester, 
Dr. Pigou, and two Oxford heads of Houses 
—the Rev. W. W. Merry and the Rev. R. J. 
Wilson—are the most distinguished Church- 
men that the college has produced; while 
the army, as might be expected from a school 
that was one of the first, if not the first, to 
adopt a “ modern side,” is numerously repre- 
sented by officers who have served with 
distinction, the best known name being that 
of Colonel J. D. H. Stewart, the companion 
of General Gordon at Khartoum. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 267. 
By R. ScHULDER. 


Tar 8+ 
White to play, and mate in three (3) moves, 


S=14 preces. 


Two Unique Drawn Prosiems. 


Blathy’s book of long problems also con- 
tains Meyer's “Ellipse” and “Square.” 
Some composers think more of the Ellipse 
than of the Square, but the latter took much 
longer to compose, for the main difficulty 
was to introduce the double motion in the 
Square. The Ellipse works only one way, 
but in the Square the King can go to the 
r ght or left, and thus describe the figure in 
two ways. The Ellipse was composed in 
January 1879, and the Square was begun in 
July 1879 and finished in 1887. The stipu- 
lations to each are: White to play and draw; 
and the men are placed thus :— 


Tue Exvuirse. 


White, K-Q5; R—-KR8; B—QB 5q.; 
Kts—K Kt 4 and KR4; P—QR2. Black, 
K—K 2; Q—K Kt 8; Rs—K B 8 and KR8; 
Bs—Q sq. and QRaq.; Kts—QKt2 and 
QR4; Ps—QR5, QKt3, QB2, QB7, 
KB2,KB6, K Kt 2 and K Kt 7. 


Tue Sovare. 


White, K—-K 5; R-QR7; B—QB5; 
Kts—K 4 and K6; Ps—K Kt 3, K Kt 5, and 
KKt7. Black, K—K sq.; Q—Q Kt 8; R— 
K8; Bs—K Kt sq. andKR7; Kts-QR4 
and QB8; Ps—QR7, Q Kt 2, Q Kt 6, and 
KKt7. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. E.—Problems can be made, in which Black is 
compelled to prevent a threatened dual, thus :— 

White, K—Qsq.; Kt—QKt8; Ps—QKt3, Q2, 
KB3,KR2, and KR6. Black, K—-Q6; B—Qsq.: 
Kts—QR4 and KKt4; Ps—Q5, KR2, and KR6, 
White mates in 2 moves. 

Black has 12 moves, every one of which prevents the 
dual mate. The result would be the same if the B were 
placed on K It 3, 

J.S,—Sinter's collection of problems, which we an- 
nounced two years ago (Vol. XI. p. 256), has not yet 
appeared, ‘and there has not been any news about it 

ince then. 

0. T. B.—You consider your No. 37 a longer end- 
game than that mentioned, but wecall yours a problem, 
saying that such a position does not occur in a well- 
played game. The Paris-Berlin-London end-gamecom- 
position has only 5 pieces, and can well Happen ina 
game, but your clever problem of 18 pieces is given 
here for the criticism of our readers. 

White, K—K 3: Ps—QR6, QKt2, QKt7, QBS, 
QB5, KB2, KKt3, KR&. Black, K—Q kts; 
Ps—QR5,Q Kt 4,QB3,QB5,K B2, K Kt 2,K Kt5, 
ER White to play and mate in 108 moves. 


Musical (R.A.M.).—1. The articles on “ Musical 
Glasses " are reprinted in “ Indoor Games.” 2. The 
glaze is due to borax. 


‘W. Hown.—Massage is merely “ rubbing,” shampooing 
in the true sense of the word, rubbing the flesh well 
over with the naked hand, 


G. E, Wrerox.—There is perhaps no book at the price 
present to be compared with Howard Saunders’ 
“Dictionary of British Birds.” price one guines, 
published by Gurney & Long, Paternoster Row. 


A. E. Kuna-ran (Shanghai).—It is quite possible to 
‘see the moon move. Watch the occultation of a star, 
and you will have no doubt of it. 


Inquisrrivx.—]. Your eyes are in a bad way, and you 
should consult an oculist—not au optician—with 
regard to them. Get your ordinary medical adviser 
to make an appointment for yon with some man of 
eminence, or go to the hospital 2. Do not shave 
at 


A Gruvast.—Your best plan would be to get “Indoor 
Games,” and study the gymnastic exercises. 


T. A. L. G.—The bisouit-tin will do first-rate for the 
‘tray, but we have given the composition so many 
times that we really cannot repeat. See “Indoor 
Games.” 


INquineR—The Index to Volume VIL. has long been 
out of print. ; 


WEATHER Wisk.—Canada for choice ; but such situa- 
tions are not to obtain. It might help you to 
apply to the Chief Clerk, Emigrants’ Information 
Office, Broadway, Westminster, 6... 


Asx Notatxa MorR—Yon can buy Marionettes at 
Hawley’s Noah's Ark, High Holborn, w.c., and at 
many first-class toy shops. 


T. Doons.—There should be no apostrophe with Xmas, 
‘but such things depend very much on the custom of 
the house. 


B. Biuxpcm.—In a steam fire engine the pumps are 
‘worked by steam, but the whole apparatus is drawn 
by horses. Were it driven by steam it would be a 
locomotive on an ordinary road, and as such would 
come under the Act of Parliament affecting traction 
engines, and thus be unable to travel at more than 
five miles an bour, 

Jack Frost.—Pure water will freeze at 32° Fahrenheit 
at the sea level; but impure water, being more or 
less of a solution, will not freeze at so high a tem: 

rature, hence salt water does not freeze at 32°. By 

jing water you probably mean boiled water, and 
the boiled water is supposed to be purer than the 
unboiled, 


Yacut (Huddersfield).—You are not likely to get a 
job until yon have been apprenticed : but apply to 
an engineering firm and show them one of the models 
you have made. 


PHONoGRAPHER.—Anyone can get a Christmas or 
Summer Number by ordering it. It does not matter 
if you take in the paper weekly or monthly ; your 
newsagent is mistaken. 


Dexesrom will give threepence each for Nos, 247, 304, 
319, 320, 321 and the indexes to Volumes V. aud VI. 
‘Address, Sheen House, Upper Holloway, s. 


H. M. R—A good deal of Clifton Suspension Bridge ix 
the old bridge that used to span the Thames at 
Hungerford ; some of the same bridge was used on 
the scaffolding of the Forth Bridge. 


H. M. S.—The Recruiting Department of the Royal 
‘Navy is in Spring Gardens, 8.w. 

Rigut W1xG, OuTsmpr.—-The best book on Football is 
unquestionably our eighteenpenny volume in the 
Bookshelf Series, See the advertisement in our 
monthly parts, 


CnaAntrk.—Use burnt sienna for colouring your brick- 
work; if it is not red enough add a little crimson 
lake. "Your sample is all wrong, no bricklayer would 
lay bricks in that style; look at a wall again. To 

are the colours of evergreens, bake the specimens 
sand, 


Exuarcep Tor-Jorst (A Reader).—-Tt may be a 
bunion or a chalky deposit. Show it to a surgeon. 


Rep Nose (T. N.).—See back Correspondence. Indi- 
gestion or weak circulation, Try coi-liver oil and 
Malt Extract, best. from the Kepler solution. If 
there are pimples as well, we have no doubt a 
solution of eau-de-cologne, with one grain of corro- 
sive sublimate to the ounce—made up by a chemist 
and carefully labelled POISON—might do good. 
Wet the part with this twice or thrice a day. 


Nor WELL (“Confident ”).—Come, now, let us have 
some of that confidence. Isn't it yourself and not 
ur brother who have done wrong and are suffering ? 

-y the cold bath, cod-liver oil, outdoor exercise, 


and purity of mind’and body. 


Parrixa Caxarres (Canary).—No; not in the same 
cage. Divide it by a partition that the pairs cannot 
see through. 


Correspondence. 


—ozojoe— 


Brerpix@ Mice (8. 8.).—No; leave the he one. We 
try in breeding to imitate nature in every way. 


Rats (Rata).—There is no such book. But we treat ca 
them from time to time. 


VIOLIN AND Mick (Annie Hatch).—1. Wash the violin 
bow and let it dry in the air. 2, A cage to each pair 
of dormice. 3. Do you mean Jerboas? come 
trom Africa, the Crimea, etc. .We know several girls 
who are like you, fond of anakes. 


Nxnvovsyess (A Sufferer).—You cannot be too mech 
in the open air, nor can you exercise too mach sv long 
as it does not affect the breathing. Take ten drops 
of tincture of iron in water after meala, thrice daily, 
for three weeks. Vide answer (last’ portion) t 
“Confident.” 


Frese WATER AQuaRtiom (J. Barrett).—We have had 
several articles on the subject, and may have others 
in due course, 


RUNNING AND Sxatixo (A. T. B.).—1. Do not 
too much. Running with a coat on takes it out of 
one and sweats the man down. 2. Holler-skating 
will at least give confidence to one before learnit 
ice-skating. You don't mean to go on the ice mit 
roller skates, surely ¢ 

Navy Surceon (P. 0.).—We have given a on 
this subject. your degree first. aaah 

Retrtever Puppy (H. Pain).—Feed on bread and 
milk with boiled Spratt cake, and gravy, bits of 
meat, and big bones to gnaw, four times a day, late 
and early. Give unbounded exercise and fun. Plenty 
of fresh water and a good bed. 


Nervous AGAtN (McGregor ).— Attention to the gener! 
dreaitl, the cold bath, and plenty to occupy the 
mind. 


Doo's Nosk Wmitr (Reader).—It will come all right 
in time. Some breeds are born so, then spots come 
which joiu till the nose is all black. 


Booxe ox Bmos (H. Pearce).—Many thanks. 


Is a Dizewaa (L. 0. 8. T.).— From all you say we feel 
almost sure you are all right and need not worry. It 
would be as well, however, to consult a doctor 


8. H, C. (Bournemouth).—1. Butterflies are usuallr 
killed by sharply pinching the thorax from teneat. 
just where the legs join the body. For moths, u< 
either chloroform or a“ killing-bottle,” charged nb 
cyanide of potassium (a deadly poison, remember). 
For dragontlies the same. The larger beetles are bt 
killed by dashing them into boiling water. Por the 
smaller species make a killing-bottle, and charec 1t 
with bruised laurel shoots. In this you must leate 
them, after death, for a period varying from twetty- 
four hours to a ‘week, in order that the stiffen 
limbs may relax. 2 Depends upon the species 
Keep your pupa out of the sun, where carwigs, etc. 
cannot yetat them. 3. Put some naplithaline in th. 

Kes, 


AN ExTomo.oaist. -A “greasy” moth can never be 
properly restored, although something may be dox 
by the careful application of benzine. But grea 
cun always be prevented by stuffing the moth before 
it is set. The stout-bodied moths and the * swift” 
should always be treated in this manner. 


A. G. WoncrsTEn.—Answered over and over again. A 
water-pipe bursts when it freezes, not when it thaws 
When water freezes it increases in volume, beuce the 
burst ; when it thaws there is no increase.’ But wher 
it is frozen it cannot run and show the damag¢ ; 
when it thaws it can. 


E, J.Gntpray.—l. Impossible. The plates can ouly 
be issued as they are. The trade would not t+ 
bothered with them month after month if they came 
in any other way. 2. First engineer, £20 a month: 
second, £15; third, £12. The best way in is thrucgh 
the shops of the people who make marine engiues. 


R. Frezors.—l. In the early days the collecting-bexes 
in the churches were opened on Christmas Day and 
their contents distributed the day after. From :b3 
gift to the poor came the Christmas Box and Boxing 
Day. 2 If you are healthy the morning bath vit 

i no harm no matter what your occupstiat 

may be. If you are not healthy you should consuit 3 

doctor. 3. It is coming ; and that is all we cau say 

at present. 


G. S. Hinst.--1. All the information is obtainable fro 
the dealers’ catalogues, for which see our advert== 
ment wrapper. There is a book on forgeries wit 
you might get through Lincoln or Buhl, 2. b & 
0. E., ete. mean “Errors and Omissions Exceptcl.” 
or something of that sort; or it may be a nice 
mark, particularly with a foreign house. 


PAGANISI.—Materials for violin-making, both wei 
and tools, are obtainable of Haynes & 14. Gray's 
Inn Road, w.c. They also sell violins and musica! 
instruments of all kinds. With regard to comer 
tinas, some of them, English ones, cost as much as 
£17, but you can = a very fair one for about £4 
ie the haber erman variety, we rather dowx 

is a musical instrument ; it can be bought any- 
where for a few sl is 
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CHAPTER XX.—‘ FAMA VOLAT.”’ 


gy Modern seniors had certainly experienced a run 
of bad luck sinee the inauguration of the strike, 


which was to have brought their rivals down on their 
knees and secured for the Modern side a supremacy in 
Fellsgarth. 

The second Rendlesham match, the defection of 
Corder, the mutiny of the juniors, the disbanding of the 
clubs, the row with the head master, and finally, the 


THE COCK HOUSE 
AT 


FELLSGARTUH. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By Tatsor Bares Rei, 
Author of “My Friend Smith,” 
© Adventures of a Thre 
“Fifth Form at St. 


* Instead of going to bed he sat in his chair.” 
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defeat of Brinkman by his own victim, 
might be held to be enough to chasten 
their spirits, and induce them to ask 
themselves whether the game was worth 
the candle. 

But, such is the infatuation of wrong- 
headedness, they still breathed vengeance 
on some one; and this time their victim 
was to be Rollitt. 

The grudge against him had been 
steadily accumulating during the term. 
His outrage on the gentle Dangle was yet 
to be atoned for. His crime of playing in 
the fifteen was yet unappeased. His con- 
tempt of the whole crew of his enemies 
was not to be pardoned. 
of the lost junigrs told against him, for 
it had helped to turn the public feeling of 
the school in favour of those recalcitrant 
young rebels. So far there had been no 
getting at him. He would not quarrel. 
He would not even recognise the exist- 
ence of any one he did not care for. 

But now a chance had come. The 
more they discussed it, the more morally 
certain was it that he was answerable for 
the disappearance of the money from the 
club funds. The very reluctance of his 
own house to take action in the matter 
showed that they at least appreciated the 
gravity of the suspicion. 

It was a trump card for the Moderns. 
By pushing it now, they would be doing 
a service to the school. They would pose 
as the champions of honesty. They would 
be mortifying the Classics, even while 
they pretended to assist them; and, above 
all, they would wipe out scores with 
Rollitt himself, in a way he could not well 
disregard. 

Clapperton and Dangle were not super- 
latively clever boys; but, whether by 
chance or design, they certainly hit upon 
an admirable method for bringing the 
matter to a crisis. 

Dangle took upon himself to confide his 
suspicions, as a dead and terrible secret, 
to Wilcox, a middle-boy of Forder’s house, 
and notorious as the most prolific gossip 
in Fellsgarth; who, moreover, was known 
to have several talking acquaintances in 
the other houses. 

Wilcox received Dangle’s communi- 
cation with astonishment and—oh, of 
course, he wouldn’t breathe a word of it 
to any one, not for the world; it was a 
bad business, but it was Fisher 1’s busi- 
ness to see it put right, and so on. 

That night as Wilcox and his friend 
Underwood were retiring to rest, the 
former confided to the latter, under the 
deadliest pledge of secrecy, that there was 
@ scandal going on about the school 
accounts. He mightn’t say more except 
that the fellow suspected was one of the 


Even his rescue | 


last he himself should have dreamt of, { 


although others might be less surprised. 

That was not all. Next morning he 
sat next to Calder, a Classic boy, in 
Hall, and asked him if he could keep a 
secret. 

Oh yes, Calder could keep any amount 
of secrets. 

Then Wilcox told him the same story 
that he had confided to Underwood, only 
adding that the amount in question was 
said to be several pounds. 

Calder hazarded the names of several 
boys; but Wilcox shrugged his shoulders 
at them all. 

“You'd better not ask me,” he said; 
‘it will only get out and make trouble.” 


“Oh! but I promise I wouldn’t tell a 
soul,’ said Calder. 

“T can’t tell yor, thongh. But I'll 
tell you this. You'd never guess the 
fellow had had as much in his pocket all 
his life.” 

“ What—do you mean Rollitt ?”” 

“Tcan’t tell you, I say. I'm not at 
liberty to mention names.” 

The rumour thus admirably started 
went on merrily. 

Before nightfall it was known in half a | 
dozen Modern studies that the Club funds 
had been robbed of £10 or £12 by a Classic 
boy, and that he was being shielded by 
his own seniors. On the Classic side four 
or five fellows whispered to one another 
that Rollitt had been caught in the act of , 
stealing money out of Fisher 1's rooms a | 
day or two ago. 

Soon one enterprising gossip sent the 
story of Widow Wisdom’s boat rolling in 
and out with the rumour of the stolen 
money. Encouraged by that, some one | 
else hinted that there had been deficiencies 
last term as well as this; and in and out | 
with the new story was started the report 
that last term Rollitt had set up with a 
fishing tackle and book of flies worth ever 
so much. 

A couple of days later the number of | 
boys in the secret had multiplied fast, and | 
Rollitt, as he walked across the green to 
Hall or class, was watched and pointed 
out mysteriously by a score or more of 
curious boys. 

Of course the story grew to all sorts of : 
curious shapes. Percy (who was the first | 
of the invalided juniors to appear in 
his usual haunts) had it from Rix, who 
had had it from Banks, who had had it 
from Underwood, who had had it from 
Wilcox, who had had it from Dangle, who 
had been present on the occasion, that 
Rollitt had met the head master in a lane 
near Widow Wisdom's, and holding a 
pistol at his head had nade him turn out 
all his pockets, and relieved him of fifty 
pounds. 

Percy said he didn’t believe it. 

Whereupon Rix reduced the amount to 
thirty pounds. 

Percy still could not accept the story. 

Whereat Rix, anxious to meet his 
friend as far as possible, substituted a 
walking-stick for the pistol. 

Still Percy’s gullet could not swallow 
even what was left. 

Whereupon Rix suggested that it was 
open to doubt whether it was the Doctor 
who was robbed or Fisher1. It might | 
have been the latter. 

Still Percy looked sceptical. 

Which called forth an explanation that 
Rix did not mean to say that Dangle 
actually witnessed the occurrence; but | 
that he knew it for a fact all the same. 

Percy shock his head still. 

And Rix, feeling much injured, laid the 
scene of the outrage in Fisher's study, 
and conceded that the money might be- 
long to the clubs, and might be only five 
pounds. 

Percy had the temerity once more to 
express doubt. Whereupon Rix flatly 
declined to come down another penny in 
the amount, or alter his story an iota, 
with one possible exception: that the 
money may have been taken when Fisher I 
was not in his room. 

Percy considered the anecdote had been 


boiled down sufficiently for human con- 


| explain anything about it that seems 


sumption, and grieved Rix prodigiously 
by saying that he knew all about it 
weeks ago, and what did he mean by 
coming and telling him his wretched 
second-hand stories ? 

However, whatever variations the 
rumour urderwent as it passed frow 
hand to hand, it managed to retain its 
three most salient points all through— 
namely, that Fisher 1 had been robbed; 
that the money taken belonged to the 
club; and that the suspected thief was 
Rollitt. 

For a week or two Rollitt remained 
profoundly ignorant of the charges against 
him. His unapproachable attitude wa: 
the despair both of friend and en 
Yorke, who would have given anything 
to let him have an opportunity of denyinz 
or explaining the charge, wag at his wits 
end how to get at him. Dangle, on the 
contrary, who was chiefly interested in 


‘ the penalties in store for the thief, was 


equally at a loss how to bring him w 
BY. 

He would see no one. He sh 
himself in his study and fastened ux 
door. In class and Hall he was practi 
deaf and dumb; and in his solitary w 
by the river it was as much as any one’s 
comfort for the whole term was worth to 
accost him. 

By one of those strange coincidencs 
which often bring the most unlikely 
persons into sympathy, Yorke and Dangle 


! each decided to write what they hesitans 


to say. 

Yorke had endless difficulty over his 
letter. He could not bring himself t 
believe Rollitt a thief, yet he could ne: 
deny that suspicions existed. Still les: 
could he evade his duty as captain to s« 
things right. The latter duty he might 
have put off on Mr. Wakefield or the 
Doctor. But the mere reporting to thew 
of the circumstances would fix the sus- 
picions on Rollitt more pointedly than 
they were already, and certainly mcr 
pointedly than Yorke wished them to be. 


“ Dear Rollitt,” he wrote, “I hope y:a 
will not resent my writing to tell you of 
rumour which is afloat very injurious ww 
you, and one which I feel quite sure youce: 
dispose of at once. I would not write abov" 
it, only I am very anxious for the sake ct 
everybody you should deny it and so sl 
up others who would be glad enough if 
‘were true. A sum ofmoney, about £4 10. 
belonging to the club funds has been lest 
from Fisher 1’s room. The rumoonr :: 
that you have taken it, and those wh 
accuse you make much of the coincidence 
that about the time when the money was 
said to be lost, you spent a similar sum 
in the purchase of a new boat for Wides 
Wisdom. IfI didn’t feel quite sure yer 
would be able to deny the charge av 


suspicious, I should not have cared 
write this. 
“Yours truly, 
“C. Yorxe.” 

Dangle's letter was less ingenuous. 

“The secretary of the Fellsgarth cli 
has been requested to ask Nollitt 1i 
following questions in reference to a sca 
of about £4 10s. missing from the fuxs 
in the treasurer’s hands. ~ 

“1. Is it true that Rollitt was seen st 
the door of Fisher 1’s rovin oi Saturdas 
afternoon, September 21, at a time wh 


his 
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everybody else was absent from the 
house ? 

“9. Is it true that immediately after- 
wards Rollitt paid five pounds for a new 
boat for Widow Wisdom ? 

“8. Where did that money come from ? 

“4. Does Rollitt know that he is sus- 
pected by every boy in Fellsgarth of 
having stolen it; and that now that the 
Clubs are dissolved the treasurer will be 
called upon to refund the money ? 

“5. What is Rollitt going to do? Does 
he deny it? If not, will he take the 
consequences ? 

“ Signed for the Club Committee, 

“T. Danate, Sec.” 


Fisher 1, the only boy to whom a 
nissive to the school hermit might safely 
pe entrusted, was on his way to Rollitt’s 
study with the captain’s note in his hand, 
when he was met on the stairs by Cash. 

“What cheer, kid?" said the latter. 
“ Where are you off to?” 

“Taking a letter to Rollitt,” said 
Fisher m1. 

“That's just what I am, from Dangle. 
[ say, you may as well give him the two. 
No answer. Ta-ta.” And he thrust his 
nissive into Fisher's hands. 


Tt was just as easy to hand Rollitt two ; 


etters as one. So Fisher proceeded on 
iis errand. 

Rollitt was writing a letter, which he 
urriedly put aside when the messenger 
ontered. 

“Get out!" he said, looking up. But 
vhen he saw who the intruder was his 
one relaxed a little. 

“Fisher 1? Better?” 

“Yes, thanks. I had a cold, but that 
vas all. I say, Rollitt, you were an awful 
wrick helping us down that night.” 

“ Nonsense!” said Rollitt, pulling out 
us paper and going on writing. 

“Here are two letters for you,” said 
he boy. 

Rollitt motioned him gruffly to lay them 
own on the table and depart—which he 
id gladly. 

Rollitt went on writing. It may be no 
reach of confidence if we allow the reader 
> glance over his shoulder. 


«Dear Mother,—You ask me if I am 
appy and how I like school. I am not 
appy and I hate Fellsgarth. Nobody 
tres about me. It’s no use my trying to 
>whatIamnot. Iam not a gentleman, 
1d I hope I never shall be, if the fellows 
2re are specimens. Just because I'm 
»or they have nothing to do with me. 
don’t complain of that. I prefer it. 
d much sooner be working for my living 
te father than wasting my time at a 
ace like this. If those ladies would 
ve the money they spend on keeping 
2 here to you and father it would do 
uch more good. There is only one boy 
sare about here, and he is a little fellow 
10 was kind to me of his own accord, 
d doesn’t fight shy of me because I've 

money and live on charity. I would 
er so much rather come and live at 
me at the end of this term. It would 
even worse at Oxford than it is here; 

1 the ladies, if they want to be kind, 
1 let me leave. I know you and father 
nt me to become a grand gentleman. 
vould a hundred times rather be what 
eally am and live at home with you. 

“ Your loving son, 
« 


” 


This dismal letter concluded, the writer 
Produced his books and began work, heed- 
less of the two letters on his table, which 
lay all day where Fisher 11 had deposited 
them. 

He went in and out to class, and those 
who watched him saw no signs of trouble 
in his demeanour. In the afternoon he 
stole up to the river with his rod; and any 
one who had seen him land his three- 
pounder, and leave it, as he left all his 
fish, at Widow Wisdom’s cottage, would 
have been puzzled by his indifferent air. 

That evening, as he was about to go to 
bed, he discovered the letters. 

Dangle’s letter, which he opened first, 
he scarcely seemed to heed. The sight 
of the name at foot was sufficient. He 
crumpled it up and tossed it in the corner. 


through once or twice and his face grew 
grim as he did so. Presently he went to 
the corner and picked up Dangle’s letter 
and once more read it. ‘Then he crumpled 
up both together, and instead of going to 
bed sat in his chair and looked at the wall 
straight in front of him. 

The next day those who watched him 
saw him go into school and out as usual, 
. except that he seemed less listless and 
more observant. He glanced aside now 
and then at the groups of boys who stood 
and looked after him, and his face had a 
cloud on it which was almost thunderous. 

“Did you give my letter to Rollitt?” 
said Yorke to Fisher 1. 

“Yes, yesterday ; and one from Dangle 
too,” said the junior. 

“Dangle!” said the captain to himself; 
“he'll think we are in collusion, Why 
ever didn't I leave it alone?” 

He felt thus still more when later on in 
the day Dangle came over. 

“T hear you have written to Rollitt for 
an explanation. It was about time. 
What does he reply ?”” 

Yorke’s back went up at the dictatorial 
tone of the inquiry. 

“If there is anything to tell you, you 
will hear,’’ said he. 

“That means he hasn't replied, I sup- 
pose. I have taken care that he shall 
reply. I have told Forder all about it.” 

“You've told Forder? You cad!” ex- 
claimed Yorke, in a tone which made 
Dangle thankful he was near the door. 

“Yes,” snarled he. “It may be your 
interest to shield a thief, but it’s not in 
the interest of Fellsgarth. You won't 
take the matter up; Forder will. I’ve 
told him you know about it and will give 
him all the particulars. Hope you'll enjoy 
it.” 

And he disappeared, only just in time 
for his own comfort. 

Yorke’s rage was unbounded. Of all 
the masters, Mr. Forder was the one he 
would least have chosen to take up an 
affair of this kind. He was harsh, un- 
sympathetic, hasty. And of all persons 
to prime the master in the circumstances 
of the casc, Dangle was the least to be 
trusted. 

His temptation was to go at once to 
Rollitt and force the matter to a conclusion 
before Mr. Forder had time to interfere. 
Things were going from bad to worse. 
Would they never come right again? 

Next morning, before he could decide 
what to do, a message came from Mr. 
Forder requesting him and his fellow pree 
fects to come across to the master’s room. 


But Yorke’s aroused him. He read it | 


In noamiable frame of mind they obeyed. 
As they expected, Clapperton, Brinkman, 
Dangle, and Fullerton were also present. 

“ This is a most serious case,” said Mr. 
Forder. “Yorke, I understand you know 
more about it than any one. Will you 


| kindly say all you know?” 


“T know nothing,” said the captain, 
" except that I believe the story is ground- 
less."” 

“That is unsatisfactory. In a matter 
like this, there must be nothing like 
sheltering the wrongdoer.” 

“It’s because we were afraid of that, 
sir,” said Clapperton, “that we thought it 
right to tell you about it.” 

“Ofcourse. Fisher 1, perhaps you will 
tell us about the missing money.” 

Fisher 1 briefly related his loss and the 
efforts he had made to discover it. 

“And what are your grounds for sus- 
pecting Rollitt ?” 

“T don’t suspect him, sir; cr rather T 


, should not if it were not for what Dangle . 


has said about him.” 

Thereupon Dangle was called upon t«. 
repeat his accusation. 

“It seems to me,” said the master. 
“we require two important witnesses tc 
make the case clear. I believe Mrs 
Wisdom is in the house at present. Will 
you inquire, Fullerton, and if so, tell her 
to come here? And will you, Fisher 1. 
fetch your brother?" 

After a painful delay, in which the rival 
seniors sat glaring at one another, and the 
master made notes of the evidence so far, 
the two witnesses were forthcoming. 

Widow Wisdom had nothing to say 
except in praise of Master Rollitt, and was 
glad enough in support of it to relate the 
incident of the boat, and even produce thy 
receipt, which she carried about like a 
talisman in her pocket. She had no idew. 
that her glowing testimony was to be uscu 
against her favourite, or she would have 
bitten off her tongue sooner than give it. 

As for Fisher 1, confused and abashed 
in the presence of so many seniors, he 
blundered out his story of the eventfui 
half-holiday, looking in vain towards his 
brother to ascertain if he was doing well 
or ill. He blabbed ‘all he knew abot. 
Rollitt; the condition of his study, the 
nature of his solitary walks, the poverty 
of his possessions—everything that could 
possibly confirm the suspicions against 
him; and forgot to mention anything 
which might in the least avail on the 
other side. 

At the close of the court-martial Mr. 
Forder summed up. 

“Tam afraid it is a very clear case,’’- 
said he. “It is very painful to think that 
a Fellsgarth boy should come to such a 
pass. The matter must be reported to 
the head master. But before doing so it 
would be fair to see Rollitt and hear what 
he has tosay. We have no right to con- 
demn any one unheard. If he is innocent 
it will be easy for him to prove it. Fisher 1, 
will you kindly tell him to come ?” 

Fisher 1 reluctantly obeyed. It wag 
nearly half an hour before he returned, 
and then he came alone. 

“T cannot find Rollitt, sir. He is not 
in the house. He was absent from 
morning call over. And the housekeeper 
says he was not in his room this morning, 
and that his bed was not slept in last 
night.” 

(To be continued.) 
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aa same evening Maurice and the 
magus met near the Goul Hek with 
twenty Guebre workmen, who had arrived 
one after the other, noiselessly, and gliding 
like shadows across the dark plain. 
Catherine and Leila were in safety in 
the cave guarded by the white panther. 
Hassan was to watch at the mouth of the 
well; if anything suspicious approached 
he was to whistle so as to warn the 
workers. He was also to give the signal 
to cease work an hour before the dawn, 
when the men would come up and return 
home in order that their absence might 
not be noticed. At sunrise the well would 
be shut up, the slab hidden under the 
bushes, Maurice and his sister back at the 
camp, and no one any the wiser for what 
had been happening at Goul Hek during 
the night. 

Atthe outset the work was very difficult; 
the rock in which the spherical chamber 
had been cut was so hard that it seemed 
almost impossible that it had ever been 
pierced or that it concealed a secret 
~passage. Nevertheless the workmen, 
-encouraged by the old Guebre, persisted in 
their attempt to drive a hole through it 
towards the north. 

When the first difficulty was sur- 
mounted, they reached a more friable 
material, which Kerdic’s skilled eyes im- 
mediately recognised as an artificial con- 
glomerate made by the hand of man. 

This observation, which he communi- 
cated to Goucha Nichin without delay, 
gave reason for hope that they were on 
the right road. The labour had now 
become much easier ; two men only were 
needed at the pickaxes, the rest having 
enough to do to carry away the rubbish 
by the basketful. 

After working for seven days, or rather 
seven nights, they had dug out a tunnel 
exactly one hundred and seven cubits 
long, as measured by the magus, and nine 
feet high and five wide, so as to give room 
for the pickaxes to work. Under the 
Guebre’s orders a large chamber was ex- 
cavated at the end of this tunnel,.and 
then, changing the direction, a passage 
driven off to the west at right angles. 

Here again the ground was friable and 
was easily removed. On the third day, at 
the forty-ninth cubit, the pickaxe struck 
against a brick wall, which was soon 
-cleared, and revealed on the left hand an 
open doorway edged with granite. 

The Guebre was amazed at the result 
obtained by merely trusting to the compass. 
Maurice, lantern in hand, was just entering 
tho doorway, followed by the Guebre, 
when Hassan's whistle warned them of 
the approaching dawn, and they had to 
retire. 

The Guebre and Maurice talked about 
their discovery on their way along the 
cl. The old magus was as eager as 
is cormpanion to explore the subterrancan 
but he mistrusted the presence 
sity of the workmen. 

“J cannot reconcile myself,” he said, 
“to allowing these men to explore this 
mysterious place.in our company. 


They | 


By A. Laurie, 


CHAPTER XII.—THE JOURNEY UNDERGROUND. 


are obedient and faithful undoubtedly, 
but how canst thou trust the ignorant 
who are so fond of the miraculous? They 
are quite capable of noising our discovery 
abroad, and if the Governor, Abdul Azim, 
gets wind of it, he will imagine we have 
found some hidden treasure and will want 
his share, and all the fruit of our labours 
will be lost.” 

“T am quite of your way of thinking,” 
said Maurice, ‘and I propose that we 
visit the gallery alone. When we have 
been all along it we shall know where it 
leads to, and can seo if the workmen's 
help is indispensable to us.” 

“Yes,” said the old man, “but how 
about thy sister ?”’ 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Maurice, 
in surprise. 

“The women of Faranghistan are not 
submissive; they speak before the men 
of their family, they sit at table with 
them. If the girl will come here, how 
wilt thou stop her?” 

“Do not worry yourself about that,” 
said Maurice, with a smile. “The women 
of Faranghistan are as reasonable as we 
are, and sometimes more so, and if I 
explain to my sister that her presence 
would interfere with our plans, be sure 


that she herself would propose to remain , 


with Leila.” 

The old man shook his head and looked 
somewhat incredulous. 

“ The exploration may be difficult,” he 
said, after a silence; “it may take time. 
We may find ourselves at any moment on 
the edge of a well, ofa chasm dug by 
those who have made the passage. Thou 
and I alone are too few. What a pity 
that the young Faranghi is not a boy! 
She could then have accompanied us. Or 
else that young officer who is as merry as 
a child. We ought to be three at the 
least. I dare not trust any of the work- 
men.”’ 

“ There is no difficulty,” said Maurice ; 
“let us take Gargaridi. He is absurd, I 
admit, but he has the interest of the mis- 
sion at heart, and would do all he could 
to beat the Governor and the German, 
whom he believes to be at the bottom of 
our trouble. Let us take him. I am sure 
we shall have no cause to regret it.” 

“To tell the truth,” said the magus, 
with an ironical smile, “he does not ap- 
pear to be any madder than the other 
men from the West. We will take him 
then. To-morrow I will provisionally 
dismiss the workmen.” 

“What reason will you give them for 
stopping the works?” 

After a few moments’ thought the 


magus replied, “Thou hast doubtless | 


noticed the ancient characters cut on the 
granite edge of the doorway? Well, I 
will say to them that the inscription in 


sacred letters forbids us, under pain of | 


terrible punishment, either to enter the 
gallery or to reveal its secret to any liv- 
ing soul.” 

“But is that really the meaning of 
that inscription ?’ said Kerdic. 

“Why dost thou wish to know ? ” 
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“ Fear not that I want to renounce the 
enterprise ;’’ and then he added to him. 
self, “but I wish to know if you do not 
stick at a falsehood.” 

“What matters the meaning of the 
oracle,” said the magus with his enig. 
matic smile, “if credulous men accept it 
as given to them by the priest ?”" 

“Very good,” sai aurice, smiling in 
turn; oa as you like. All I ask is that 
you take me to the subterranean temple.” 

They arrived at Goucha Nichin’s dwell- 
ing. On hearing the voice of the 
the two girls came out of the interior cave 
which served as Leila’s room, and which 
she shared with her friend. 

They were told of the discovery, and 
it was agreed that the following night the 
two explorers would descend the well ac- 
companied by Gargaridi, who would cary 
provisions in case they were forced to 
spend more time underground than they 
expected, and also that he would bring 
matches, candles, dark lanterns, ete. 

Catherine, as the magus had foreseen, 
had a great wish to accompany her 
brother, but when he had explained that 
her presence might hamper his liberty of 
action and probably prevent his givirs 
his whole attention to the road and the 
dangers it might offer, she gave in, noi 
without chagrin. 

“TI tremble, I confess it,”” she said, “ at 
seeing you go down this unknown gulf. 
and I shall need a great effort to keep 
myself from going with you, dear 
brother.” 

And she wiped her eyes as she spoke. 
The Guebre, understanding from her face 
what she said to Maurice, looked at him 
and said jeeringly : 

“What did I tell thee? The womer 
of Faranghistan are not submissive. 
Look at Leila; her curiosity is as strong 
as that of the young Faranghi, and she 
may have better reasons for thinking we 
may discover something singular. But 
the head of the family has spoken, ard 
she knows how to be silent!” 

“Truly, Goucha Nichin,” said Cathe- 
rine, vivaciously, “you are seeking s 
strange quarrel with me. Allow me to 
tell you that if you were to your grand- 
child what my brother is to me, she 
might not perhaps take your departurc 
quite so coolly.” 

The old Guebre regarded Catherin. 
from under his thick eyebrows with 
very displeased expression, while Lei!. 
fixed on him a look of fear, terrified as 
she was at the boldness of her friend. 

“ Anyhow,” said Maurice, cutting hit: 
short, “ the ladies of Faranghistan are t: 
accustomed to hear their conduct crit.- 
cised as you have just done, and m: 
sister, treating me as a friend and not s: 
a tyrant, is not afraid to tell me what ¢ 
feels in acting as I wish. Adieu till tt 
evening. My sister will come as usua 
and seek the hospitality of her charmi:: 
friend, and she will wait here for my n- 
turn as you proposed.”’ 

Brother and sister returned to the 
camp, and in the evening, befoze tLe 
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moon had risen, the two explorers took 
leave of the girls, who were to remain in 
charge of little Hassan, who was quite 
proud of his new duty as protector, and 
they set out for the Goul Hek, followed 
by Gargaridi, heavily loaded with a huge 
basket of provisions. 

“It is not for me,” he said, as if he 
were rather annoyed when Maurice asked 
him ‘about the quantity of provisions he 
had brought. “I want nothing. I can 
go for twenty-four hours, forty-eight hours 
even, without eating, but Monsieur is, as 
they say, a good hand with a knife and 
fork, and that old bonze there does not 
look as though he fed on air.” 

“As you please. But the way may 
be long, and I don’t know if you will 
be able to carry this burden all the 
time.” 

* Bah!” said Gargaridi, recovering his 
good humour, and winking his eye. “ We 
will find a way to lighten it, I'll warrant! 
There’s none too much here, trust an old 
soldier for that.” 

And he clasped the basket to his heart, 
as if he were afraid some one would take 
it away from him. 

The three travellers were soon at the 
bottom of the well. The gallery to which 
the doorway with the inscription in Pehlvi 
gave access was large and decorated with 
some magnificence. Short thick pillars 
had been cut in the rock to represent 
bundles of reeds, and their capitals, as 
if bound with a fillet, bore some re- 
semblance to a half open lotus flower. 
Along the walls above straight lines had 
been drawn, which here, underground, 
had retained the freshness of their 
original colour. Ornaments, arabesques 
of simple elegance, and inscriptions in 
characters unknown to Maurice, formed 
a frieze along the passage. The floor 
sloped gently upward, and the travellers 
moved along without fatigue, as even 
did Gargaridi, although laden with his 
basket. 

After about half an hour's walk, 
Maurice, who was ahead holding the 
lantern so as to light the ground and 
roof alternately, suddenly found a change 
come over the scene. The passage became 
larger; they were in a cave of extra- 
ordinary height. Stalactites gleamed 
here and there like rough diamonds in the 
rays of the lantern. The vault was sup- 
ported on pillars of rock; and a lichen 
covered the walls of the grotto as if 
it were green velvet. For some time 
Maurice looked about for a way out of the 
cave. At first it seemed as though the 
subterranean gallery went no further, 
but in looking round a massive block 
standing against the wall Maurice dis- 
covered that it concealed a doorway 
similar to that by which they had entered 
the gallery. 

At the same moment Gargaridi ex- 
claimed, “Here, sir! Here is an open- 
ing opposite yours. How do you know 
which is the right one?” 

Maurice and the Guebre hastened to 
the spot, and found themselves before the 
opening into a new subterranean gallery. 

Lifting his lantern, the magus began to 
decipher the inscription in the sacred 
lamguage which ran round the edging of 
this doorway as it did round the others. 
But Gargaridi, not caring to wait, boldly 
stepped into the new passage, and there 
‘was 48 sudden shout of: 


“Hallo! It goes down! I roll! 
basket! My ba——” 

The voice ceased. Maurice and the 
Guebre rushed to where the poor fellow 
had disappeared. The new gallery began 
with a gentle slope, but almost immedi- 
ately ended in a chasm. The Guebre 
smiled with pride. 

“Thus,” he said, “did the magi, my 
ancestors, know how to foil the curiosity 
of the audacious who would come here 
without their permission. If this impru- 
dent fellow had waited till I had de- 
ciphered the inscription. ot 

“We must get him out of this, if pos- 


My 


“Yes,” shouted Maurice, “I am hold- 
ing it above you. I am going to throw 
you a rope. Do you think you can get 
hold of it? Are you very deep down?" 

“That may or may not be, sir. But, 
Sapristi! I am afraid I have smashed 
the basket!’ 

“T don't care about the basket,”’ shouted 
Maurice. “Here comes the rope. One! 
Two!” 

Down went the rope, and a minute 
afterwards Aristomenes was heard : 

“ Here we are, sir! I have it!" 

“Good! We are going to haul you 
up—” 


They hauled him up. 


sible,” said Maurice, sharply. “ Luckily, 
he left the ropes behind him.” 

He lay down and crept to the edge of 
the precipice, telling the magus to hold 
on to his legs, and swinging the lantern 
over the dark gulf, the bottom of which 
was invisible, he shouted : 

“ Ahoy! Gargaridi! Aristomenes! Are 
you there? Ahoy! Ahoy!” 

For some minutes his shouts remained 
without an echo. At length, just as the 
magus -was -beginning to lose patience, a 
choking voice was lcard at the bottom of 
the abyss. % 

“ Ahoy! Ahoy!” replied the indomit- 
able Aristomenes. ‘Iam here, sir! In 
a sad plight, too! I seem as though I was 
blind. I cannot see a bit. Have you the 
lantern?" 


! “Wait a minute. The handle of the 
| basket seems to be broken.” 

“Confound you! Hang on, and leave 
the basket alone!” 

There was a pause. Then Maurice and 
the Guebre pulled with all their might, 
but nothing came of it. Aristomenes 
remained silent. At length his voice was 
heard like a trumpet : 

“ Now then!" 

And with a tremendous effort they 
hauled himup. They then found that he 
| had looped the end of the rope round the 
basket and fastened it in front of him. 
This accounted for the enormous weight 
he seemed to have become, and as to his 
blindness it was explained by his high 
silk hat having been smashed down over 
his eyes. It took some trouble to get this 
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hat off his head, and when his beaming 
face at last appeared in full he declared 
that he was all right but for a few slight 
contusions. 

“Bah!” he said, “my poor papa saw 
many worse, what with battles and 
duels and shipwrecks and fires, and he 
always got out of them! In proof of 
which he died in his bed. But my hat is 
not quite a beauty!’ he said, looking at 
what was now not unlike an irregular 
concertina. “Well! On scientific ser- 
vice! Let us hope that my adopted 
country will stand a new hat when——" 

“ Quick ! ” saidthe Guebre, imperiously. 
“Let us see if the new gallery is any 
safer than this one.” 

“One moment, my venerable friend,” 
said Gargaridi; “ my basket is not quite 
right. I have some cord here with which 
I can fix it so that we shall not part 
again. Br-r-r! I had a queer feeling 
down there when I thought I was 
lost.” 

And sitting down with his lantern in 
front of him he quickly plaited a fine 
strong handle for the basket; and then 


fixing the latter on to his back as if it | 
were a knapsack, he set off in pursuit of 


Kerdic and the Guebre. 

“In this way,” he soliloquised, “I have 
my two arms free, and I shall not get 
tired so soon. I have a good mind to 
hang my lantern round my neck, by-and- 
by, at the first halt. I hope that will be 
soon. I am sure the bell must have 
rung some time ago. But that is a fail- 
ing of master’s; he is always late for 
meals. If we did not do his thinking for 
him he would lose sight of the question 
altogether. And what,” said ‘Gargaridi, 
addressing an imaginary audience, “ would 
become of a house, a mission, any esta- 
blishment whatever, without regularity in 
its habits? Lost, ended, crushed—am I 
not an example of that sort of thing ? 
Disorder has been my ruin!” 

And talking thus to himself, Gargaridi 
followed in the track of his companions. 
Like them he found no difficulty in fol- 
lowing the gallery discovered by Kerdic, 
which rose at a gentle slope, grew larger 
by degrees, and became of nobler propor- 
tions as they advanced. Symbolic figures, 
the stars, the signs of the zodiac, orna- 
mented the walls; the gallery was quite 
straight, and the light of the lantern 
showed a majestic perspective as far as 
the rays could reach. Everything seemed 
to show that the sanctuary, the cella of 
an ancient temple, was near at hand. The 
walls looked as though they were covered 
with priceless tapestries, and it was 
curious to see come into life for an 
instant in the fugitive rays of the lamp, 
these faded colours which had remained 
for ages in the bowels of the earth, the 
work of artists long crumbled to dust, 
which no human eye had contemplated 
since their immemorial burial. And as 
the explorers trod the floor of the crypt a 
feeling of solemnity came over them. 

Suddenly they entered an immense 
circular apartment of superb proportions, 
from which there was no exit except by 
the gallery up which they had come. The 
columns supporting the cupola were 

ainted; the sculptured entablature was 
Fela up by colossal marble bulls, kneel- 
ing, and seeming to bend their powerful 
necks under the weight of the temple. 
‘Traces of fire-worship were recognisable. 


There was a brazier of a form so antique 
that no one could say to what period it 
belonged, of a dark metal rusted by age, 
but which might be silver; there was a 
pair c* tongs of the same metal which 
had been used for lifting the sacred 
embers; and gently throbbing at the 
movement given to the heavy air by the 
footsteps of the travellers there was a 
fragment of light stuff the colour of tinder, 
the once white muslin veil of the last 
mobed who had officiated in this spot— 
none knew how many centuries ago—to 
prevent hus breath from polluting the 
sacred flame. 

The explorers were at first struck with 
surprise and admiration at the exquisite 
proportions and the rich and majestic 
ornamentation of this sanctuary. ‘Then 
they took to examining the walls. They 
identified the structure #3 cyclopean, but 
in vain did they seek for an outlet; the 
only one apparently was that by which 
they had come. But it could hardly be 
supposed that all the galleries they had 
traversed ended here. A subterranean 
town must have existed under the plain, 
and this was probably the vestibule by 
which it was entered. But in vain did 
they examine the walls, and pat them, 
and scrutinise them; the stone, mute and 
mysterious, guarded the secret entrusted 
to it. Had the explorers come there to 
fail? Would they want a mine to blow 
up these walls? How could they manage 
that? What danger there would be in 
an explosion in this crypt! Maurice was 
in great distress at this unforeseen check, 
and the Guebre to all appearance shared 
in his chagrin. 

“If you will take my advice, gentle- 
men,” said Gargaridi, who had joined 
them and had shown himself not the least 
active in interrogating the walls, “ we will 
commence by having something to eat— 


that may perhaps open our understand. 
ing—and, upon my word. these persistent 
emotions have made me feel quite hollow. 
I can eat my share—this time! ’’ 

And so saying he sat himself down 
comfortably against the wall, opened his 
basket, and gracefully handed out some 
of the victuals to his companions. 
Maurice and the being started 
with something to go on with, he helped 
himself to a huge portion of pilau on a 
large piece of bread which did duty as a 
plate. As soon as he had despatched a 
mouthful, he looked smilingly -around 
him, and clicking his tongue remarked, 
“It is rather dry here!” And then he 
produced a wicker-covered bottle full of 
Hamadan wine. 

When his turn came, without forgetting 
to say politely, “To your health, gentle- 
men!" he lifted his elbow, put the neck 
of the bottle to his lips, and leaning back 
to drink more conveniently, pressed 
against the wall. 

Almost at the same instant, and as if 
the wall had been opened by some un- 
known force, a gaping, black hole appeared 
behind Gargaridi. 

Before he could attempt to recover his 
equilibrium—before his companions had 
time to stretch out a hand to help him— 
the unfortunate Greek had literally sunk 
into the night; he had vanished from the 
eyes of Maurice and Goucha Nichin! 

Immediately, with a heavy sound, the 
huge block of stone which had been dis- 
placed by contact with him fell back or 
him like the lid of a tomb. 

The whole thing did not occupy a 
quarter of a second. The movement had 
hardly taken place before the wall of 
granite was again as smooth, as impene- 
trable, as if it had never snapped up a 
human being in its invisible jaws. 

(To be continued.) 


THE CAMP AND THE CASTLE. 
By rae Avruor or “THE CasTLEs oF ENGLAND,” ETC. 


Tl.—THE CASTLE. 


I England our fortifications consisted 

mainly of earthworks. On the Continent 
the Roman’ camp became the permanent 
camp, with its masonry in place of the 
valium; and the walled camp led to the 
walled town, and for the key of the town 
came the stone-built stronghold. The 
Normans combined the masonry and the 
earthwork, and the result was what we 
generally understand by a “‘castle.”” 

On the mound there was built the “ keep,” 
and the base court became the “outer 
bailey.” Of the ninety-nine castles ascribed 
to the reign of William the Conqueror in this 
country no less than fifty are on the sites 
of old burhs. All the Conqueror’s castles 
formed part of a great scheme of fortification. 
The valley of the Thames, for instance, was 
defended by Guildford, Farnham, Reading, 
Wallingford, and Berkhamstead. The road 
to London was blocked by Canterbury, 
Tonbridge, Rochester, and Reigate. And the 
defence of the coast was assured by Dover, 
Hastings, Lewes, Bramber, Arundel, and 
Chichester. Every castle built, or strength- 
ened, by the Conqueror was in a good 
strategic position. 

When the Norman castle was built on an 
old site it generally had a “shell” keep; 
when the site was a new one the keep was 


in nearly all cases “ rectangular,” the reason 
being that the great mass of rectangular 
masonry was too heavy to be trusted on an 
artificial mound. The rectangular keep was 
the strongest by far, and it is the one that 
has mostly survived; but it isas well to 
remember that the Normans had the two 
styles, and that the “shell” keep was the 
commonest. 

The rectangular keep, as at Dover, 
Rochester, Canterbury, and the Tower of 
London, was frém 25 feet to 100 feet on the 
side, and rarely exceeded two diameters in 
height to the base of the parapet. The wall 
was from 7 feet to 30 feet thick, and so solidly 
built that even with our modern appliances 
it took six weeks to pierce the wall of the 
London Tower! The masonry diminished as 
it rose, generally at the rate of a foot at every 
floor, so that at the battlements the wall 
rarely exceeded 7 feet in thickness, The 
floors were of timber, and rested on rough 
balks about a foot square. Within the keep 
was a well, and in the thickness of the walls 
were fireplaces, and staircases, and sundry 
chambers. The wall of Dover is quite a 
honeycomb, and so is that of Newcastle. 

The keep, being essentially a fortress, was 
badly lighted, and had few external openings. 
“ Most keeps,” says Mr. Clark, our great au- 
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thority on castles, “ contain an oratory, some 
& regular chapel. Dover is peculiar in having 
two, both in the forebuilding, in its lower 
tower. Newcastle has one in its forebuilding, 
under the staircase and upper tower. Middle- 
ham has the remains of a very handsome 
one at the head of the outer staircase. At 
Rochester the chapel seems to have been in 
the forebuilding, high up, beneath thekitchen. 
At Castle Rising it is on the first floor of the 
keep, at one end of one of the large rooms. 
At Guildford and Brougham it was in the 
wall. The finest and earliest castle chapel 
in England is that in the White Tower. It 
is large, has a nave, aisles, and semi-circular 
apse, all vaulted. This chapel occupies two 
storeys, and below it are two floors of vaulted 
crypts, intended for prisons. The chapel at 
Colchester, though smaller and rader, re- 
sembles in position that in the White Tower. 
The kitchen, though a necessary appendage 
to a keep, is not often to be discovered. 
Probably the cooking was of a simple 
character, mostly carried on before an open 
fire, or by boiling or broiling over a brazier. 
There is a kitchen in the forebuilding at 
Rochester, high up; and one at the first floor 
level in a mural chamber at Castle Rising 
and at Norwich, The kitchen, when it was 
in a distinct chamber, was at the level of the 
hall, or even above it. ... Much has been 
said of Norman dungeons, oubliettes, and 
subterranean vaults, damp and wretched, 
appliances of Norman tyranny. So far as 
these keeps are concerned in the matter, they 
never contain underground chambers of any 
kind.” There are about fifty of the rect- 
angular keeps still traceable in England. 

The “shell” keep was quite a different 
sort of building. There is one at Arundel, 
which, strangely enough, is the only castle 
mentioned in the Domesday Book as existing 
at the time of the Confessor. But it is not 
known if the keep was built before or after 
Hastings. The ordinary “shell” keep has 
ten or twelve sides, and is built about a yard 
within the edge of the mound, as though the 
Palisades were standing while the work was 
in progress. The walls are from 8 to 10 
feet thick and from 20 to 25 feet high, 
and enclose a courtyard with buildings 
arranged round it, and the approach was by 
a wooden bridge over the ditch, and then by 
steps up the mound; in fact, we have the 
plan of the burh, the timber being replaced 
by stone. 

As time went on, fashion changed and 
these simple castles became more elaborate. 
In the later keeps the pilasters become 
deeper and serve as buttresses, the ashlar 
is better, the stone is from local quarries 
instead of being imported from Caen, and 
Pportcullises make their appearance. In the 
later days of Henry m the keep was so 
changed as to be practically improved out 
of existence in favour of the donjon. This 
donjon, being round instead of square or 
polygonal, was more dificult to breach or 
mine. It had three floors. In the basement 
was the magazine or store-room; on the 
middle floor was the living room, with fire- 
place and mural chambers; on the upper 
floor were the guard's quarters and the baron’s 
bedroom. This plan of tower was found to 
be advantageous, and as the surrounding 
wall of the stronghold—developed, be it 


‘the gate. 


remembered, from the old palisades round 
the base court of the burh—grew longer, 
smaller towers on the donjon principle were 
introduced to strengthen it. : 

In Henry m's time the area covered by 
the castle was greatly increased. It became 
necessary to provide accommodation for more 
fighting men, and more cattle to support them 
during a siege, and towers and gateways were 
added to improve the outworks. Sometimes, 
as at the Tower of London, an outer ward 
was designed so as to surround the older 
building; sometimes, as at Corfe, the new 
ward was added at one end. In this way 
the concentric castle began, the keep being 
the interior citadel or refuge in extremity, 
and the outworks, which had first to be 
forced, consisted of one or two lines of wall 
with round towers and massive gatehouses. 
Under Edward 1 this plan of fortification 
was generally adopted, and hence the con- 
centric castle in its fullest development is 
now known as Edwardian. 

This is the type of castle with which we 
are most familiar. It had two or three lines 
of defence, one within the other, so planned 
that one supported the other, the walls being 
strengthened with towers, all within such 
range as to give a cross fire, and all so built 
as to be capable of independent defence. 
The keep sank into insignificance, the hall 
being the principal feature; it was as though 
theold “shell” keep was enlarged, and forti- 
fied at its angles by towers and gatehouses. 
Within the wall and along one or two of 
its sides were the hall and living rooms. 
This inner ward was encircled by a narrow 
second ward broken up by cross walls; 
and sometimes round this ran a third ward, 
of area sufficiently large to accommodate 
not only the garrison and horses, but the 
peasants and cattle. Round this outer ward 
was the moat or ditch, filled with water to 
prevent the foe from undermining. 

Defending the approach to the ditch were 
the “ barriers,’ represented at the Tower of 
London by the stockade. Then there often 
came the barbican defending the bridge; 
but generally the barbican was behind the 
bridge and in front of the gateway. The 
drawbridge worked on two gudgeons or 
trunnions, and was from 8 to 12 feet 
long. When upithid the portal. Behind it, 
in the gateway, came the portcullis, of iron or 
oak, generally running in grooves, and worked 
either by a counterweight or by a winch. 
Behind the portcullis came the gate, of two 
massive oak leaves fastened with oak bars ; 
and behind this gate there often came a 
second portcullis. 

The gatehouse was flanked in front by two 
round towers, and sometimes there were two 
other towers in its rear. In each flanking 
tower were loopholes commanding the bridge, 
raking the outer castle wall, and covering the 
gate. Above the gate was a small window, 
and above that a sort of bridge or gallery 
joining the towers, from which stones and 
beams could be dropped on the assailants of 
Inside the gateway the arch was 
pierced by holes, called meurtriéres, down 
which pikes could be pushed, and water and 
molten lead and other warm liquids of recep- 
tion poured, though how the lead was melted 
is not very clear. 

The walls of the castle were some of 
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them forty feet high and eight feet thick, 
and were so arranged that the inner wall 
commanded the outer. Upon the top of the 
walls was the path called the “allure.” In 
war time the top of the walls was not left bare, 
but a gallery of timber was run round them 
at the level of the battlements, affording o 
protection to the men-at-arms. This gallery 
was the “bretasche ”—whence our mining 
term brattice—and the corbels for its support 
are the puzzlingexcrescences that seem toform 
& cornice along so many curtain walls and 
tower tops. These bretasches completely hid 
the top of the wall; they were, in fact, 
roofed corridors, but they were only put up 
when a siege was expected. In France, at 
the famous castle of Coucy, there are the 
remains of one still in position. 

“Nothing,” says Mr. Clark, “is more 
remarkable than the provisions for cleanli- 
ness in military buildings. At Ludlow, 
Langley, and Caerphilly Castles are large 
mural towers appropriated to garderobes. 
At Goderich they occupy a broad buttress. 
At Beaumaris the sewers are of very large 
size, and run within the main curtain, 
like galleries. Such sewers are often 
supposed to be secret passages, though the 
garderobes above and the character of the 
outlets below should correct this notion. At 
Coyty the filth was collected in an enormous 
vaulted chamber. The ramparts of the 
curtain are also usually provided with 
garderobes. Subterranean chambers were 
not more frequent in England in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth than in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, and if we 
have nothing like the magnificent tiers of 
yaulting in the tower of Coucy, neither have 
we anything like the wretched cells and 
oubliettes found in German castles, and of 
which those of Baden-Baden are examples. 
The basement chambers of mural towers are 
indeed often below the level of the courtyard, 
but they are above that of the ditch outside. 
At Castel Coch, near Cardiff, is about the 
worst dungeon in Britain, but even this is 
not underground.” 

The defence and attack of the castle can 
be left for another time. It is enough here 
to point out that, with the introduction of 
artillery, the converging fire of the assailants 
overpowered the diverging fire of the 
defenders. With every increase of range 
came an increase of odds against the 
besieged. This can be proved mathe- 
matically. With a radius or range of a mile a 
ring of more than three miles of guns can be 
brought to bear on the castle; but double 
the range, you double the radius and double 
the circumference, so that you double the 
number of guns to be concentrated on the 
central position. Looked at in this way it 
will be sean how hopeless was castlebnilding 
when the big guns came in. For a time, 
while stone balls were used, castles managed 
to make a good fight of it; but when iron 
balls came, the walls were knocked to bits 
instead of the projectiles, and the old style 
of fortification came to anend. It is a fact 
not generally understood that it was not 
so much the enthusiasm called forth by 
Joan of Arc, as the damage done by 
the cast-iron shot of- Bureau, that drove 
the English out of their strongholds in 
France. 
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PRACTICAL AND PROFITABLE POULTRY-KEEPING. 


D° not keep your geese along with any other 

fowls, except ducks perhaps. Whatever 
sort of a house or shed you have for them, it 
must of necessity be free from leakage and 
draughts, else they might as well be out of 
doors altogether. The floor should be dry also, 
withered ferns or hay or straw may be used, 
but care should be taken to keep it clean. 
Geese are cleanly in person as well as in their 
diet, which is essentially vegetable. 

When the birds begin to lay, which they do 
early in the year, they must have extra good 
food, grains of various sorts; and many give 
them their food mixed with ale and various 
condiments. 

Geese make excellent mothers, sitting for 
thirty days in some quiet corner, where they 
must be left undisturbed. Let the gander be 
ve her if he wishes, which he nearly always 

oes. 

When the goslings are hatched they must 
be very carefully and very frequently fed, and 
for a time not permitted to run out too early 
in the morning, while the grass is still wet. 
The food is all vegetable, such as oatmeal and 
barley meal mixed with water and green food, 
weeds, lettuce, and goose-grass cut finely. 
The better you feed, the heavier the birds 
will grow, and they take great hurt by being 
neglected, if only for a few times. 

Keep them also warm and dry, and with 
these precautions and abundant feeding they 
will no doubt do well and pay well also. 

Geese are fattened by being penned to- 
gether in a roomy place, and given plenty of 
oats and water for a fortnight, then plenty of 
the usual fattening meals and grains. 

There are a large number of different 
breeds, such as the Toulouse, the Embden, 
and the Knobbed Goose—concerning the 
latter I believe I wrote a paper two or three 
years ago in the “B. 0. P.” They deserve to 
be far greater favourites than they are. 
November is the month in which to com- 
mence fattening. 

Turkeys are good sort of birds to keep if 
‘you have space enough, and can afford to rear 
the young birds with care. A dry gravel soil 
is best for turkeys; on wet or clayey soils 
they are apt to droop and die. Plenty of 
run or range is a necessity. If you keep 
them penned up or confined beneath trees, 
you cannot expect them to do well or to grow 
to any size, even if they live. They love the 
sunshine; they love shade as well, but re- 
member it must be dry, not damp shade. 
Their natural instinct teaches them even to 
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} perch in trees to avoid the chilling damp of 
the ground. After turkeys are matured, they 
become far more hardy. 

Turkeys sit well, and as long as you please. 
They make very excellent mothers. Thetime 
of incubation is from twenty-eight to thirty 
‘days. When the chicks are born or hatched, 
feed on Spratt’s prepared food or oatmeal 
draggled with milk and mixed with hard- 
boiled egg and finely clipped chives. The 
milk mixed with the oatmeal or stale bread- 
crumbs must be the freshest of the fresh. 
Though I have mentioned breadcrumbs, the 
oatmeal I think will be safer, for there is a 
great deal of deleterious adulteration in 
bread. But it might be soaked; this would 
get rid of the alum. These adulterations 
should be remembered in feeding the young 
of all delicate creatures, or even older animals, 
such as guinea-pigs, rats, etc., indeed wher- 
ever sop is given. 

There is another plan of feeding used for 
the first week, and it seems to carry common- 
sense with it. It is to give nothing but hard- 
boiled egg mixed with boiled nettle tops and 
the more tender leaves of dandelion. Even 
after the week the egg should be continued, 
but mixed now with a proportion of barley 
and peas boiled in milk. Keep indoors on 
the driest of floors, but with plenty of sun- 
shine and fresh air till they are about a 
month old, after which time they may be 
allowed to roam about with the mother. We 
should not forget, however, that even yet 
damp or wet may be fatal. If the young 
begin to mope they are suffering from a kind 
of illness called distemper, for which lots of 
quack remedies are advertised. My plan of 
treatment would be to keep them in a dry, 
clean place, open to sun and air; to give a 
capsule of castor oil, stimulating diet after a 
day or two, and rusty nails in the drinking 
water by way of tonic. For green food 
give chopped parsley and a little fennel. 

I must say a few words about the more 
ordinary ailments that fowls are subject to, 
premising, however, that all these are better 
prevented than cured. 

Remember this. The causes of disease are 
improper food, want of light and proper ven- 
tilation, damp and exposure to bad weather 
and draughts, the absence of the dust bath, 
overcrowding, and want of a good grass run. 

Fits or apoplery.—If one of your birds 
drops dead from the perch or while out in 
the sun, all I have to say is that your feed- 
; ing and general treatment is much at fault. 
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Dyspepsia with enlarged liver may be the 
cause, and this as a rule comes from over- 
feeding and stimulants given with the idea 
of forcing laying, etc. 

Diarrhea.—Caused by cold, damp, and in- 
judicious feeding. See to it at once, for it may 
spread and breed what is termed chicken 
cholera. Well, take away the sick fowl and 
pen warmly and comfortably by herself. 
Heat is a great factor in the cure of all bird 
ailments. Give three drops of chlorodyne in 
a bolus of arrowroot three times a day, and 
feed on boiled rice to which a little powdered 
chalk is added. Don’t turn her in again to 
the run till she is well, for a sick fowl is 
badly treated by her neighbours, who think, 
I suppose, that it is allsham. Put bone dust 
in the food of the other fowls. 

Canker of head, etc.—This is another ail- 
ment brought on by cold, damp, and dirt. 
Use sanitas ointment, and the ointment of 
oxide of zine. 

Cold in the head.—There are running at 
eyes and nostrils, sneezing, etc. Give a more 
stimulating diet. Keep extra warm, remove 
to a dry sheltered place. Wash the head 
with hazaline to which an equal portion of 
hot water has been added. Give Roup-pills. 

Cramp.—Warmth and dryness, good food, 
rubbing with opodeldoc and turps, and a little 
chlorodyne in a bolus twice a day. 

Crop-bound.— Give a few spoonfuls of warm 
water and work the crop about gently. Next 
give a capsule or two of castor oil. If not 
relieved an operation must be performed, 
which only a vet. can do. 

A different condition is that of swelled 
crop. This gives great pain to the bird. 
The contents are fluid and often require let- 
ting out by means of a small trocar, with very 
careful feeding afterwards. 

The Gapes.—This is caused by worms in 
the windpipe, which speedily kill the bird by 
choking her. It is caused by damp and foul 
food, etc. It is not a case that a boy can treat, 
so he had better take his bird to the vet. 

Bumble foot.—A most painful complaint. 
The foot should be poulticed, and when 
matter forms it must be freely let out. 

Whenever any illness breaks out in the 
run, remove the sickly birds and review your 
whole plan of treatment. The run may be 
too damp or sloppy, the feeding bad, or there 
may be bad air from a drain, a not unfre- 
quent cause of illness. Stop leakages, tar 
the house outside and disinfect inside, and 
see that you are not overcrowding. 
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The Chub. 


'N spite of the somewhat clumsy appearance 
of this fish he will be found a foeman 
worthy of your barbed steel, but his carcase 
when secured is only of use to. . . to give 
to your “ friends.” 
But that is a detail. We are concerned 
only with the way to catch our fish. 
In thick water chub are fished for chiefly 
with a sunk bait, but in clear streams a fly 
is far better. When using a worm, or cheese 


PART Iv. 
COARSE FISH (continued). 
paste, it is best to choose moderately swift 
and not very deep water. Eddies under 
boughs are best of all. 
| _ The bait should be near, but not on the 
| bottom, and the float and tackle used must 
be heavier than that advised for roach, but 
not coarser than is really necessary, for the 
chub is no fool, and will not take a bait on 
the stout gut which some tackle-makers 
advise. The hook should be fairly large, 
about No. 6, and running tackle is advis- 
able, chiefly because the length of line 


required is such a variable quantity, for you 
will often have to throw your bait several 
yards and to let it go down stream for many 
more before you can get it near the chub, 
which is a shy fish, though bold to bite. 

Most of the fish you will hook will be from 
} 1b. to 2 lbs.; but 4 Ib. or 5 Ib. fish are not 
very uncommon, so that good tackle is es- 
sential. 

Evening is the best time, unless you can be 
on the river about sunrise, which is a deadly 
hour for most fish, though not for trout. 
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Some ground-bait is desirable for chub, 
id if you can fish in early morning should 
» put in over night. Either bread and 
‘an with clay, or chopped worms will do. 
‘e prefer the former. 

The best rod to use is an Indian cane; 
‘t any strong ringed rod will answer. 

But for the summer months there is no 
ethod of taking chub to compare with the 
', either natural or artificial. To begin 
th the latter. 

In clear waters, such as the Lea or Thames, 
is charming sport, nearly equal to trouting, 
iile even in the comparatively murky rapids 
the upper Medway many a good chub can 
picked up by the fly on a fine sunny day. 
« this sport a trout rod will answer very 
‘ll, though heavy chub are rather trying to 
y light rod; if you possess two fly-rods 
en, use the heavier. 

A winch carrying 40 or 50 yards of line at 
ist is desirable, as chub rivers are often 
sad, and a big fish will rush straight 
r08s. 

A fairly fine gut cast of 2 
best if your stream is clear. 
wrser will do. 

For flies, red palmers (said to be intended 
represent the hairy caterpillar) are most 
2ful, but an imitation of a bumb’e bee is 
netimes very taking. 

(£ you are fishing a rough and rapid 
er two flies may be allowed, as you can 
' and manage them better. but in the 
linary way a single fly is preferable. 

‘f the water is smooth, as in chub rivers 
usually is, you can often see your fish, 
ecially in sunshine, and you must then 
@ every precaution that he shall not see 
1, following the instructions given for 
ut-fishing, and taking advantage of every 
sible cover, and stooping or crawling 
en necessary. 

Che lightness of the cast is not quite as 
yortant as in trout-fishing, but accuracy is 
great use. The fly should alight some 
‘inches above the chub, and for the first 
t or two should be used “dry,” and not 
ged; but afterwards it may be worked 
tly round the fish, as chub do not seem 
shy of taking a dragged fly as trout are. 
levertheless you will generally take your 
zest fish when the fly alights for the first 
e and fioats on the surface. 

Vhen a chub takes, some patience is 
ated, as he is slow, and the young and 
ent angler is tempted to strike too soon. 
yause of a second, or perhaps half that 
e, will sometimes secure you a hesitating 
ib. With regard to playing a fish when 
ked, a combination somewhat uncom- 
a of gentleness and firmness is re- 


or 3 yards 
If not, 


‘he first rush of a big chub is so violent 
t if stopped suddenly it will often cause 
n stout gut to snap, and moreover will 
ire your rod greatly. 

‘here is no necessity to keep a chub so 
ch in hand as a trout, for his mouth is 
hery, and the hook will not drop out 
a if the line becomes slack. 

‘€ course, if you are near strong weeds in 
p water, you must keep your fish from 
m at any risk; but otherwise you may 
him have a little line, taking care that he 
8 for every foot of it. 

. landing net, though very handy, is not 
mtial, as the hold is often so secure 
t you can easily lift your fish out when 
austed, which he will be, if properly 
dled, in a very few minutes. 

a fishing for chub with the natural fly 
it of the directions given under the head 
rout-fishing will apply, but a little special 
mmation is useful. 

n reaching a river near a chub hole, get 
7our tackle ready before approaching, and 


if you can find a grasshopper, kill it and 
place it carefully on a good-sized hook at- 
tached to fine gut. 

If you crawl to the edge behind a tree you 
can raise yourself at the back of the trunk 
and reconnoitre. If a good chub is within 
reach lose no time in getting your bait in 
front of his nose, but let the motion of the 
rod be gentle and even, unless there is a wind 
blowing the boughs of the tree about, when 
it will not matter. 

If you get the bait within his sight 
without alarming him he is almost sure to 
take it and you are pretty certain to secure 

im. 


If no fish are within casting distance wait 
a few minutes, as they often cruise about and 
may approach you. 

If you can see them at a distance stalk 
them as well as you can, remembering that 
to get within distance of a chub is generally 
to catch him. 

If you cannot get grasshoppers use the 
daddy-long-legs, the bluebottle, or any large 
fly you can find. Failing this, put ona gentle 
or an artificial fly (a palmer by preference), 
or even use a little bunch of gentles. 

Look out for big chub cruising about close 
to the bank under your feet. They may be 
had sometimes, but a very slight movement 
scares them. 

Some extra space has been devoted to chub, 
as it is the fish with which the young angler 
generally scores his first triumph. It is not 
at all-unlikely for a sharp lad of ten or twelve 
to get out for a summer day among the chub, 
and by using the natural fly, to return with 
adozen pounds of chub, among which may 
be fish of two or three pounds apiece. For 
this he will require no assistance, and the 
tackle and baits need not be expensive, for 
running tackle is not a necessity ; and indeed 
for natural fly-fishing a long bamboo rod, 
such as recommended for roach, is better 
than any other, and running tackle of doubt- 
ful use, especially if the banks be thickly 
bushed. 

With many memories, then, of happy 
summer days spent in his company we take 
reluctant leave‘of our old friend, and enemy, 
the chub. 


The Bream. 


This is essentially a coarse fish, but it 
affords sport to large numbers of anglers, 
and therefore must not be neglected. 

In some lakes and rivers bream may be 
taken with the coarsest of tackle ; and in the 
slack season, just between hay-time and har- 
vest, the farm labourers in the fen countries 
pull out numbers of big bream with stout 
cord attached to heavy ash saplings. An eel 
hook is used, and a big !ob-worm forms the 
bait. 

The fisherman brings two or three poles, 
and comes to the water just before sunrise. 

The worm is allowed to rest on the bottom, 
and the poles are laid on the grass with the 
ends over the river. For a few minutes the 
bream will often bite freely, in spite of the 
rough tackle, and the rustic loses no time 
playing fish, but will drag a two or three 
pound bream straight out of the water with- 
out ceremony, and before the feeding ceases 
(in half an hour to an hour) will land thirty 
or forty pounds of bream. These are worth 
to him perhaps a penny a pound, so itis a 
good morning’s work. 

The young angler may easily imitate and 
excel this performance by using somewhat 
finer tackle, but should not attempt this 
sort of bream-fishing with any line such as 
would be adapted for civilised angling. A 
strong rod, stout gut, and heavy lead, are 
always desirable; for time is an important 
element in the question of the amount of 
success attained, and though a two-pound 


| 


bream may be killed on single hair, any 
tackle unnecessarily fine simply means waste 
of valuable time. 

These remarks only apply to bream-fishing 
when practised in remote country districts, 
such as the Norfolk Broads and rivers, etc. 

Perhaps the best of these is the Yare 
between Brundall and Reedham, though it 
may now be getting too well known. A few 
years ago the weight of bream taken by a 
pair of anglers in a day, and using a single 
boat, might occasionally be reckoned by 
the hundredweight, and even now several 
“stons” are often taken by a single angler. 

If you employ a boatman it is very easy 
work, for he does everything but play your 
fish, much as a Thames boatman would. 

But if you are young and strong, and un- 
derstand boating, and moreover can swim, 
the best way is to take a boat (one shilling a 
day was the price), and buying a few balls of 
ground-bait of the innkeeper, to go out on 
your own hook. 

A pair of “ ryepecks” shod with iron will 
be provided, and armed with these you can 
secure your boat by fixing them in the mud 
at the bottom ; but it is no child’s play, for 
the tide sometimes runs fast, and the depth 
is often 14 or 15 feet. 

The plan is to select a likely spot, either 
by inquiry or by noting other anglers, and 
then, shipping your oars when 30 or 40 yards 
above at least, to plunge one of your rye- 
pecks in as securely as you can in haste, and 
attach to it the little chain provided near one 
end of boat. This being done, lose no time 
in getting the other ryepeck fixed in a similar 
manner at the other end. If you are not 
quick the first will work out. Having got in 
the second go back to the other, and leaning 
your weight on it make it quite secure at your 
leisure. As the boat lies along the river, 
contrary to Thames fashion, of course the 
strain is on the upper ryepeck chiefly, but if 
this comes out, as, after much buffeting, it 
sometimes will, it is well to have the other 
tight, that you may not lose your swim alto- 
gether. 

These little preliminaries being over (with- 
out a ducking?), you begin by plumbing 
your depth on the deeper side, for you should 
not be much over a rod’s length from thé 
reeds or bank ; and if you find it at all fishable, 
say 8 to 16 feet deep, put in a heavy lump of 
ground-bait several yards above the upper 
end of the boat. 

Your tackle being prepared, and a large 
ted lob-worm attached, keep your hook as 
near the ground-bait as you can, and make 
the best of your chances. 

Sometimes you may get a whacking bream 
in two minutes, with plenty more to follow, 
and at others nothing but a few odd roach 
will reward your labour for hours. 

If you have patience to devote the day 
from early dawn to your pursuit, you are 
fairly sure of a good basket (or sack, as it 
usually is), for when once the bream are on, 
it is only rotten tackle that can prevent you 
from securing 20 or 30 pounds of good fish. 

Still, for the angler, bream-fishing is poor 
work. Its redeeming feature on the Yare is 
the splendid exercise it entails, for besides the 
job of fixing boat, often repeated two or three 
times a day, and taking nearly half an hour 
each time, there is the rowing to and from 
your inn, sometimes against a powerful tide, 
with a tub which would do (and perhaps 
has done) service in a whaler. By the way, 
you will be thankful enough to have a strong 
boat sometimes, for the wherries, or sailing 
barges, are very fond of shaving your boat as 
closely as possible when moored and some- 
times scraping her shrewdly. 

Big bream are also to be taken from most 
of the broads, that of Wroxham especially, 
but success is still more uncertain than on 
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the Yare. At about daybreak you can 
generally depend on a few good bream, but 


in the usual way little roach, like sprats, are | 


the rule, and big bream the exception. 

Many of the Irish lakes hold quantities of 
bream, and in the Swiss lakes they are often 
taken. Large ponds in private parks are 
sometimes stocked with them, and permission 
for fishing is often easy to obtain. 


Many parts of the Thames contain big 
bream, but they are more common in the 
Mole and Wey. In the Lea they are scarce, 
but at Tottenham (old Isaac Walton's 


| favourite spot, though woefully changed) there 


is a celebrated bream hole, close to the road, 
in which grand old golden bream may often 
be seen, though seldom caught. For as we 
approach London bream seem to change their 


character, and become shy and cunniz: 
like carp. At Hendon, for instance, » 
there are thousands of large bream, 
fish for hours for a single specimen. 
young fry at this lake will give good spor 
those who like it. Roach-fishers often 
many dozens of tiny bream in a day ir: 
the shallower parts of the lake, 

(To be continued.) 
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“TAKING THE PILOT”: 


H Baers are three incidents in a trans- 

atlantic voyage which stand out above 
all others, and which impress even the most 
unimpressionable of travellers, particularly if 
it be a first experience. 

One of these, the saddest of all, is the last 
parting from land, the more so if it be one’s 
native land. With the fading of the last 
blue rock or cliff, or the ever feebler twinkle 
of the friendly beacon, until it is swallowed 
up at last in the surrounding gloom, the 
heart grows sad and the mind seems crushed 
with the mournful thoughts which crowd in 
bewildering confusion upon it. 

The first faint streak of land—the first 
firm line after days of storms, discomfort, or 
even worse, monotony, is a sensation of a 
very different character. Now there is ex- 
hilaration, wonderment, hope. Whether it 
be the emigrant seeking his fortune in the 
New World, the wealthy traveller in search 
of novelty, or the American returning to his 
home—all are irresistibly attracted by this 
first sight of terra firma. Even the sailor, 
to whom this incident can have no novelty, 
seems more cheerful and looks longingly 
towards the welcome shores. 

The third incident, the taking of the pilot, 
while differing from the other two, yields to 
neither perhaps in point of interest; and if 
this event should happen at night, certainly 
surpasses them, as it were, from a dramatic 
point of view. 

On British shores the pilot enters and 
leaves the ship with scarce any one being 
aware of his presence. Off the American 
coasts, however, the case is quite different. 
Owing to the competition existing between 


the New York pilot boats, these small vessels 7 


try to outsail each other in the track of 
inward-bound ships until, indeed, they cateh 


their quarry a day's, or more even, steaming | 


distance from port. Whatever the emolu- 


ments may be of the dangerouscalling of these | 
American pilots, it is quite safe to say they {| 


would scarcely seem adequate for the hard- 
ships and dangers which these brave fellows 
ulust meet with. 

When a pilot cutter leaves New York: its 
full complement of pilots is supposed to be 
seven. And until these have all been placed 
on incoming vessels, the pilot boat, unless 


forced by stress of weather or other unfore- 


seen contingencies, remains at sea. 


But if the sight of a signal fora pilot is , 


velcome to these hardy fellows on board 


heir little craft, the first glimpse of the huge | 
1umbers on their mainsail or the flash of | 


heir beacon is none the less so to the 
taveller sick of the tedium of the voyage. 
‘The sea appears ever jealous of its bride, 


he land, and conceals the approaches to her | 


ibode with fogs, winds, storms, and rocky 
langers. And nowhere is this more in 
vidence than off the North American coast, 
shere in the first place the dread fog banks 
£ Newfoundland seem to defy the navigator 
o penetrate their oppressive gloom; and 
nen there is the stormy area where the Gulf 
stream and Arctic current oppose each other 
nd blind the way with storms. As an officer 
nce said to me, “The North Atlantic is the 
yst unreasonable of oceans: in the summer 
all fogs, in the winter it is nothing but 


al 
It is through and amid these that the look- 


at on board the great steamship first 
atches sight of the pilot boat. Allon board 
te of course watching anxiously for this 


j event. 


By Dewey Bates. 


(With Niustrations by the Author.) 


It is the first tie to land. For days 
the deplorable passion for gambling has held 
full sway among certain classes of the pas- 
sengers, in making bets as to the probable 
number which will be displayed on the pilot 
cutter’s mainsail. For ten days too, perhaps, 
we have heard nothing of the great world. 
The pilot will bring us a file of newspapers, 
a day or so old perhaps, but.still.better than 
nothing. Dynasties may have fallen, govern- 
ments changed, wars been -deelared! 


AN INCIDENT OF A TRANSATLANTIC VOYAGE. 


We imagined, of course, that they were on 
serious duty bound, until on reaching land we 
discovered that it was merely a practice 
cruise. 

So, apart from his actual duties, the pilot 
is a link binding us to the world from which 
we have been so long estranged. So long, I 
say,—perhaps only a matter of some 10, 12, 
17 days, but in spite of all astronomical re- 
search, a day at sea and a day on land are 
not one and the same thing. 


“Show 'em a blue light.” 


On one occasion I was crossing the Atlantic , 


when there had been certain rumours of a 
European war, and on nearing the southern 
rock-bound coast of Ireland, we encountered 
an English fleet of men-of-war in line of 
battle. They were moving slowly under 
canvas. We passed within hailing distance 
of the last ship, giving a hearty cheer as we 
passed, and long after, into the dusk of even- 
ing, the electric light from the admiral’s vessel 
flashed now upon us, and now upon the dif- 
ferent vessels of the fleet, lighting up spar 


_ and rigging with a strange spectral lisht. 


In referring to my note-book of a trans- 
atlantic voyage, I find this entry: “What 
various sensations must now be experienced 
by the many passengers in this ship as now 
we are within 24 hours of land. Some are 
going with wives and families to a country 
new to them. Some are hoping to see rela- 
tives they have not seen for long years. 
Some are looking even now forward to the 
time when once more they shall see their 
English homes again. Each is anxious and 
expectant. These weary days of watery cir- 
cumferences have made the past dim, and 
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the future is a blank. The ocean is like a 
great hiatus, a pause—a period as it were of 
suspended animation.” 

The monotony of these weary days was 
broken soon after this entry by that all-ab- 
sorbing event, the advent of the pilot, which 
occurred at night. The night was very dark 
and stormy with gusts of fine rain, but the 
sea was lit up with a strange lurid phosphor- 
escent glow—an effect which is known as 
the “white horses,’ which prognosticate 
stormy weather. It was about 10 o’clock, 
and most of the passengers were below. 
Happening to be on the forward deck ad- 
miring the strange, ghost-like luminousness 
of the sea, I heard the look-out on the fore- 
castle head call out, “ Light on the starboard 
bow!” The officer on duty replied, “Ay! 
ay!” Then out of the darkness to the 
right appeared a small, glimmering yellow 
light, at what distance it was impossible to 


say. 

At full speed we bore down upon it. The 
captain, who stood on the bridge close by, 
now called out, “Show ’em a blue light!’ 
The quartermaster then lit a light on the 
starboard quarter which burnt with a blue 
flare, sending clouds of smoke out against 
the darkness. When it had burnt out, all 
was dark as before. After some little time, 
during which we strain our eyes toward the 
little glimmer, suddenly a brilliant beacon is 
lighted, on what proves to be the pilot boat. 
This beacon is produced by dipping a ball of 
cotton into turpentine and then setting fire 
to it. It is then whirled about so as to illu- 
mine the mainsail of the schooner, showing 
up the large numbers by which it is desig- 


Presently some one cries, “ There’s the boat!” 
and we see a light pulling toward us. A 
light is now shown on the port side—a line 


Pilot's Yawl nearing Steamer. 


is in readiness and the rope-ladder thrown 


over the ship’s side. 
The boat reaches us quickly, and we can | 


see the green, red, and yellow lights of ar 
other steamer. All is weird and mysteriou, 
what with the darkness, the signalling, th 
moving about of lights, and the sensatia 
that we have at last crossed the great wast 
of waters and are now nearing the abodes ‘ 
our fellow-men. The time occupied in ths 
incident was about an hour. 

As the engine-bell rang “ full speed ahead 
we could see the faint twinkling light at :: 
bow of the yawl, now appearing, now 4: 
appearing, as it rose on the crest of a wa: 
or was lost in the trough. Further aw: 
and fainter was the light of the pilot be: 
towards which the men were pulling, whi'- 
astern were just discernible the lights «! 
another inward-bound liner. These, howeter 
were soon lost to sight in the driving riz 
squalls and darkness, and under the guidance 
of the pilot we bore up once more towari 
port, through the effervescent-like waters of 
the phosphorescent sea. 

As for the pilot himself, that strane 
apparition from the sea who has just 
deftly climbed the rope-ladder thrown 
the ship’s side, we almost expect to sce hit: 
at least covered with scales, with fins for arc: 
and a fish-like tail. Instcad, however. 
find this newcomer from a new world ver 
like ourselves—-attired almost genteelly ‘a. 
well-fitting coat, hard hat, and holding asn.z. 
travelling bag. We look with wonder, ever 
pleasure, on his face, for we have grown wea:) 
of each other after such unremittent contict. 
This seeing of the first face after an oce:D 
voyage produces a singular sensation. It < 
true that at home, of all the throngs we mec: 
in crowded thoroughfares we know scarce 2 


nated. Upon seeing this, the captain called 
out quietly, Steady port!” We then steamed 
on for some time, when again the beacon 
was lighted, and we could see we were getting 
nearer. 

Meanwhile, a crowd of third-class pas- 
sengers are singing lustily on the forward 
deck Rule Britannia and popular songs of 


the day. Then the captain orders another | 


blue light to be shown, and the pilot responds 
with his flare as before, now showing up 
the sail with the huge number 4 upon it. 

We are now getting nearer. A lantern is 
dropped over the starboard quarter and a 
rope placed in readiness. All are on the qui 
vive to see the first comer from the New 
World after days of isolation, Then the 
whistle sounds several times. The wind is 
blowing freshly and with gusis o* r-in. Now 
we see the pilot boat has dri 
side across our bows, for we 


Pilot Boat showing a Flare. 


see two men in oilskins pulling and the pilot 
at the stern. The rope is thrown and caught 
by one of the men and the boat is alongside, 
and in a moment the pilot is clambering up 
the rope-ladder on deck, and off to greet the 
captain. 

The frail yaw] stops a few moments by our 
side and one of the men calls out from below 
to inquire the name of our ship. How strange 
this voice sounds !—this voice from a new 
world coming out of the depths! It is like 
speaking to some uncanny thing—there out 
in that dreary desolation of waters, with 
blackness overhead and the strange glare 
of the waters beneath. 

We then move slowly forward, the bcat- 
men holding to our rope until the frail ciaft 
swings safely out from what might prove a 
dangerous suction. Then they let go, and 
we watch their tiny light fade away toward 
the light of their cutter. Behind us we can 


soul, but yet in.a way we know their haunts. 
their destinations; in one way almost ve 
know their very thoughts, for we are 
mingled together in the same busy pur: 
and all interested in the events which a: 
taking place about us. But here is 2 
foreign to all these. His haunts, his w 
his friends are all dissimilar to ours and 
known to us. We seem surprised, there 
to find that superficially in form and £ 
he is as human as we are. 

The distance the pilot was from Sa 
Hook when we first sighted him m: 
estimated from the fact that alth 
boarded us a little after 10 p..., it w: 
until ten the next morning that we 
our first glimpse of the low-lying shores 
Long Island, and it was nearly five in :té 
afternoon ere we passed the light-ship <n! 
entered the still waters of the lower bat «! 


0 
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SOME TOYS WORKED BY ELECTRICITY. 


Author of “How to make an Electrical Muchine,” “ Electric Lamps, awl hot to work thei. 


trumpets sold in the shops, as a rule, 
make a very loud noise indeed—in fact 

1 little of it goes a very long way with most 
yeople! The increased sound is probably due 
o the body of the trumpet being composed of 
yrass, which, vibrating in unison with the 
erro-type plate, increases the sound. Wood 
vill therefore not give so loud a sound, and 
f you can construct the case of metal you 
hould certainly do so. The vibrations of 


he plate, and therefore the sound, may also | 


re increased by using a horseshoe magnet 
wound as directed 
Electro-motors " in No. 595, or better still 
‘8 will be directed in these articles), the two 
‘oles attracting the plate more strongly. In 
he bought trumpets the case is shaped like 
horn, in which the magnet is placed, the 
latinum contact-breaker being behind (where 
sis in the one I have described, supposing 
here was no bottom to the box and the mag- 
et was supported by a bar across from side 
> side, the cornucopia being placed on that 
ide of the box, instead of the other, with the 
iagnet inside it). I think it is unnecessary 
> describe their construction further, as the 
tinciple and details of construction of the 
mple one I have described will apply to 
ny, and any method of structure may be 
Jopted which suits the mind of the maker. 
The trumpet having been made I will now 
ve you a plan of fitting it up which adds 
iormously to the effect. We want to hide 
1c trumpet so that no one shall know where 
is. My own plan of doing this is as 
llows. I have made a wooden erection, of 
hich I give a drawing which will explain 
self. It consists of a back with a shelf at 
e bottom and a kind of canopy at the top. 
can be made almost any size, small or big, 
suit the occupant of the shelf. My own 
casurements are about as follows. From 
e top a to the bottom n, the length of 
ck piece, including bracket, 1 foot 3 inches. 
‘eadth of back 5} inches. Side of canopy 
), breadth 4} inches, height 34 inches, 
eadth of front (c to p) 5} inches ; height of 
urse the same as sides. The top piece 
ll then be about 5} inches by 4! inches. 
1e shelf at the bottom is about the same 
e as the top of the canopy, and is sup- 
rted by a bracket of rather thick wood, which 
a can carve as elaborately as you like. 
Now take the electric trumpet, whether 
ide at home or purchased, and fasten it to 
2 under side of the canopy (this is best 
ne before the sides are put on), and fasten 
louble wire behind the back (cutting a 
‘ove for it to go in) up to the back of the 
1opy, where it goes through and divides, 
2 wire being fastened to one terminal of 
: trumpet and the other wire to the other. 
e double wire goes right down the back 
1 emerges at 8. Obviously if you now 
1 your press and battery on to the double 
e, when you squeeze the press the trumpet 
1 squeak. But here we are going to 
ctise a little innocent deception, and to 
t end we go to a toyshop and purchase a 
all and pretty doll of the male sex, and if 
: can get one (or one up) attired as 
oldier or trumpeter, by all means do so. 
2 doll is now to be fixed on to the bracket 
means of a long wire—say a hairpin bent 
straight, one end being pushed into th> 
vd, the other passing up one trouser leg of 
doll and into its body; the wire is thus 
pletely hidden and is much better than 


in the article on | 


By R. A. R. BENNETT, B.A. OxoN., 


PART IL 
THE ELECTRIC TRUMPET (continued). 


glue, as it admits of the doll being placed in 
a natural attitude, and being removed if re- 
quired. In one of his hands you must make 
him hold a small trumpet (this is a very ex- 
pensive item, it will cost a halfpenny !) with 
the mouthpiece to his mouth, as represented 
in the picture. The whole thing is now 
fastened to the wall ina convenient place, 
by driving nails through the back, and the 
double wire is completely hidden by passing 
it behind furniture, books, etc., down to the 
floor. There is great scope for ingenuity on 
the part of the worker in hiding the wire, 
and no definite instructions can possibly be 
given. In my own case I have no back 


picce below the shelf, the support being 
The wire descends behind 


against the wall. 


Fra. 4.—Ereetric Dont. 
(Letters as referred to in text.) 


the support (to n in the picture). and below 
that I have hung a “ date calendar” over it, 
it makes a turn to the right and goes down 
behind a chiffonier covered with books, to 
the floor. Under these circumstances no 
human being could possibly tell that there 
was a wire at all, and there being no back 
piece under the bracket (so that the paper of | 
the room can be seen), nothing but the support | 
touching the calendar, it does not look as if | 
any wires could possibly be hidden anywhere. | 


__ battery. 


Now if you press the button, of course the 
trumpet squeaks, but the doll being just 
underneath it, and the trumpet being in the 
dark under the canopy, no one thinks it is a 
separate instrument, but of course every one 
jumps to the conclusion that it is the doll 
blowing! Hide the battery in a corner in a 
black box, the wires coming through the side 
next the wall, and the press in a dark corner, 
or on the floor under a table so that you can 
put your foot on it while your hands are free, 
writing, etc. You can of course now tell the 
doll to blow, at the same moment putting 
your foot on the press, when the trumpet 
“blows” accordingiy. Of course this is 
mysterious to the last degree to the un- 


' jnitiated friend to whom you are displaying 


the doll, as you may be any distance off from 
the doll, with your hands free, speaking to 
him across the room ! 

The wooden erection to hold the doll can 
be painted any colour; preferably the back 
should be black, as it shows off the doll. In 


. front of the canopy you can paint a monogrant 


or heraldic device. If the doll is one cf 
those extremely pretty little specimens which 
can be procured at any good ‘oyshop for about 
a shilling, dressed as cricketers, soldiers, etc. 


"(what our grandmothers would have thought 


of them in their young days it is difficult to 
imagine !) it will really be quite an ornament 
to the room, independently of its electrical 
qualities. 

This article has outgrown tha space IL 
meant it to occupy, and I must wait for the 


* next to tell you how to make the doll work 


from various parts of the room as you walk 
about and talk to him, and how to make the 
The best battery to use is the 
Leclanch#, as you will not want to be always 
working the trumpet (Littlemore and Colney 
Hatch will need enlarging if you do!) and 
for intermittent work this is much the best 
battery. You can use three or four cells of 
No. 2 size according to length of wire through 
which the current has to pass. The battery 
ean be bought from most ironmongers, but 
don’t buy the cheapest sort; they are made 
with bad materials and are dearest in the 
end; good ones are half-a-crown or three 
shillings each cell. 

In my next article I will try and explain 
how to make an electric drum, so that you 
can have a kind of drum and fife band. 

(To be continued.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(THIRTEENTH SERIES.) 


Writing Competition. 
[Continued from p. 527.) 
Taind Division (aged 12 nears). 
Prize—10s. 6d. 


Ws. ALLEN Crrtia, Great Eastern Railwuy Station, 
Bramford, near Ipswich. 
CERTIFICATES—FINST GRADE. 
ARNOLD BLaTcuronn, 14, Gladstone Road, Halifax. 


Roypes G. Horkixs, 33, Castle Street, Thetford, 
Norfolk. 


SACKVILLE C. Newatax, High Street, Chippeubam. 


Cuas. H.Cramrions, Wouldbam Court, nr. Rocl.estcr, 
Kent, 

Lranik Minvi 
End, Highgate, 

W. J. Dusxcas, 186, Watt Street, Glasgow. 

Ws. Mipptetux Buvcros, 7, Calthorpe Road, Ban- 
bury. 

Cyniv Westunvok, Hursley, near Winchester. 

C. Fonrescts, Loudon and County Bank, Maldon, 
Essex. 

Erxvxt Evans, 5, Vaughan Terrace, Maindee, New- 
port, Mon. 

Aururp C. Lopmm., Havre House, Arlington Road, Sur 
biton. 


Highfield, Avenue Road, Crouch 
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Gorpow C. Home, 5, Queen’s Park Gardens, Streatham 
Common. 


F. C. Greatorex, 5, Victoria Villas, Queen's Road, 
Clarendon Park, Leicester. 


B, Monpy, 11, Charlotte Street, Ayr, Scotland. 
ALFRED W. Jones, 110, Antill Road, Bow, &. 


BECOND GRADE. 
James WALLACE, 8, Newton Street, Edinboro’. 


Howarn T. Cross, The Sumachs, Valley Road, 
Streatham. 


Arnep 8. KING, 6, Norland Terrace, Notting Hill, w. 


A. LL. ALURN, 147, Withington Road, Whalley Range, 
chester. 


JouN Brinp, Anglesea House, Paignton, South Devon. 
Everarp J, RANDALL, 75, Godwin Road, Forest Gate. 


Fue C. Levers, Perseverance Cottage, Old Heading- 
ton, Oxford. 


JosEePH E, Moons, 5, Chancery Street, Burnley, Lancs. 


H. C. Bowman, Parton Villa, Broadw Peter- 
borough. 


ALGERNON Masoy, 50, Britannia Road, Moore Park, 
Fulham, 


Tuos. R. CHANDLER, 28, Perth Road, Finsbury Park, s. 

Enyext Asnronp, 34, Chryssell Road, Vassall Road, 
North Brixton, 

Recivatp H. Deswor, 29, Melville Street, Pollokshields, 
Glasgow. 


THIRD GRADE. 
Ws. Ssoox, Paper Mills, Woking Village, Surrey. 
STANLEY LONERGAS, Higham, Colchester, 
A. E. Wippows, 224, Peckham Itye. 


Frenenick H. Hanis, 6, Upper Street, Paul's Crescent, 
Camden Square. 


T. Hunter, 16, Alpe Street, Ipswich. 


Tuos. S. BRuRLEY, 12, Brunswick Square, South- 
ampton. 


HERBERT NacHOLDs, Avonwood, Corston, near Bristol. 


G.W. WaRpEr.t, Hazeldean, Little Meolse Road, Hoy- 
lake, Cheshire, 


Hanny INiGHT, 14, St. Catherine Street, Gloucester. 


Epwarp N. S, Cossan, 8, Garmoyle Terrace, York 
Road, Belf 


Auruur Hears, Bird-in-Hand, High Wycombe, 
‘THOMAS CroMPpTos, 124, St. Uwen's Street, Hereford. 
Wt. Fox, Melrose, South View, Basingstoke. 

Euxest Mapp, 32, Fairholt Road, Stoke Newington, S. 
FRANK Masoy, 22, Rue Notre Dame, Calais, 

Jous H. Gong, 13, Hereford Road, Senforth, 


H. OAxsHeErT, 7, Olive Terrace, Crawford Street, Cam- 
berwell. 


Enic D. TILLETT, Sprowston, Norwich. 


Anruor J, F, WiLLiams, Verona Villa, Carlton Street, 
Cheltenham. 


A. W. SPRING THORPE, 33, Heathland Roud, Stoke New- 
ington, s. 


J. A. SINCLAIR, 248, Plymouth Grove, Longsight, Man- 
chester, 


ARTHUR CRANFIELD, 118, Torriano Avenue, X.w. 
Sous MURRAY, Kingskettle, Fife. 


Anruur R. Tuomas, Harrow Green School, Leyton- 
stone, 


ALrreb Pierce, Harrow Green School, Leytonstone. 
Ws. Sauspena, 
Enxest Wann, 


STEPHEN Last, 
Haw 


Y ARKOWSMITH, ” » 
Joan DERBYSHINE, i ie 
Ensust GARGRAVE, 2 oe 
Ja Hossky, ” ” 
FiANK WARDILL, » ” 


Wit Rep RICHARDSON, 
Ianny Hicks, 
Wa. Hupsox, 
ALrrep WARRINGTON, - 


GtonGe MARSHALL, 60, Brunswick Street, West Hartle- 
pool. 


E, J. ANpnews, Bristol House, Keynsham, Bristol. 


Juny Bert, 45, Regent Street, Long Eaton, Derby- 
shire, : 


Gronie PB, Hexen, East View House, Gildersome, 
Lev is. 


. WonkMas, East Furudon Rectory, Market Har- 
borough 


Lestik UNpERWoop, 43, Osborne Road, The Brook, 
‘Liverpool. 


Many Waxen, 1, Clifton Avenue, Clifton Street, 
Hull 


(To be continued.) 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 268. 
By R. Wonrzrs, 


[mtack, 


b a 


= 


1l+ 
White to play, and mate in three (3) moves. 


A game (King’s Bishop's Opening) played 
between W. T. Hurley and an Amateur. 


WHITE. Back. 
1. P—K4 P—K 4 
2. B—B4 Kt—-K B3 
3. P—Q3 P—KR3 
4, P—B4 PxP 
5. Bx P P-Q3 
6. Kt-K B3 B—Kt 5 
7. Castles Kt—R4 
8. B-Q2 B—K 2 (a) 
9. Ki—K 5 Resigns (b) 


(a) Black ought to have played this B 
before, and left the Kt at K B 3. 

(b) If Bx Q, mate in two moves follows; 
and if Px Kt, then BxB P (ch.), and the 
white Q wins the B at Kt 5. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. A. M.—J. Pospisil’s pretty problem is simpler, and 
without duals, thus :—White, K—K R 2; Q—K Kt sq; 
Kts—Q B 6 and K B 6. Black, K-K 3; Ps—QB2, 
QB4,K B2,and KB 4. White mates in three moves. 
(The white K must not stand anywhere else.) 

F. C. G.—Your little “revolving” problem is very 
nice, and shall appear soon. 

J. A.—The Forsyth notation is of little use, for it 
does not record the moves, and does not indicate any 
particular square. It describes the position of the 
above dingram thus:—5 Kt 3K 3p2p4P5PK3R 
2pIRPP3Zb1IpKt3ps hs Be. 

J.S, F.—Your four-mover has a mate by Q—Q 2, and 
you have not shown any special reason for placing a 
black P on Black's Q Kt sq. 

A. E. W.—A fine three-mover by 
the Swedish chess periodical 1s thi: ‘White, K—K 2; 
R-K B3; Kt—Q3. Black, K-K R8; R—K Kt sq; 
Kt--K sq.; Ps--QR7,K 2, K Kt 2,and K RZ. 

R. W.—Six months ago there was a rumour of trans- 
lating Berger's book into English, but we have not 
heard any more from the author about it. The greatest 
names in the work are Guretzky, Kling, Horwitz, 
Philidor, Centurini, Walker, Lolli, Salvioli, Ponziani, 
Lasa, ete. Berger himself is the author of 100 of the 
550 dagrams. 


Burmeister from 


Correspondence. 


W. J. C.—A girl is of age at 21, not at 18. If you 
to speak properly you would not spell whether with- 
out its first “h.” It is quite as bad form to drop a 
“h” when it comes second in a word as whea it 
comes first. 


CaNDLE.—The breve was the shortest of the thre 
notes used in ancient music ; it is tue longest of 
notes used now, and rarely appears but in cl 
etc. It is, of course, as long as two semibreves. 


QuzRo.—A boat with such a section will never d 
much; she is too shallow in the bilge. The ew 
deadwood you have the better. Go to one of the 
ponds and look at a model. The weighted tiller isis 
oll device; and it ia not as good as the weighte: 
rudders, “Model Yachting * will come in our “02> 
door Sports.” : 


Picture galleries in the worlds 
lorence, Madrid, Munich, Ver 
sailles, and the Louvre at Paria, St. B 3 
Vienna. If you mean valuable pictures, it is probsb: 
that there are more in the private collections of this 

than in the galleries of ang Contineusi 
Our National Gallery was founded in 124; 
the préseut building was opeued in 1888. 


—Yes; quite right. James Frederick Elta. 
African explorer, died at Usekhe, on the caranz 
route between Zanzibar and Uuyanyembe, in 1+ 
when he was about 87 years old. “There is a bovk of 
his travels, published in 1879, 


8. P, N.1. There were two Iron Hands One we 
Goetz’ yon Berlichingen, who lost his hand at tr 
siege of Landshut and had an iron one to replace 
The other was De Tonti, one of the explorers of 1 
Mississippi, who had an iron hand to rey one le 
had lost. The context ought to tell you which of thex 
two it is; there may have bee ore, but we do mt 
recollect them just now. 2, The Handsome Ensiis 
man?” Well, really, there have been so mat. 
Would John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough. 

the position? The “Attic Bee” was Suphola 

Euripides was the “ Philosophie Bard.” | 


Axxious Esquinen—The window ts steamed beeanx 
the glass is cold enough to condense the moi-tar 
It is we should think, unavoidable unless you ca2 
warm the window. When reflecting outside lamps 
are used the window is generally clear. 


A. S. M&LVILLE—There is @ lathe in our “ 
Games.” The article is out of print in the paper. 


Tnicks.—There are several books on conjuring 
Professor Hoffmann, published by Routledge & So 
and also by Warne & Co. Write to them for can 
logues. 


OrraWa.—You could obtain the list of officers of 
man-of-war from the Navy List of the date. 
Admiralty would have a list of the crew, but 
could not obtain this without much influence 
trouble. If you know the name of the man joe 
want you might get an answer, but it woald be 
yell 1 apply through some official of high rank 
Sani 


CoMMRRCIAL.—1. You are too old to be taken into 
military band, unless you are content with t! 
volunteers or militia, 2 There isa sight test. 3H 
often happens that one eye is weaker than the o 
4. There is no complete book of British 
uniforms. 


Worntgp.—You had better go before the 
rough it and work up. You have just thea 
examinations to pass as an apprentice, au 
Pass them you are in just as good a position, 

time is sea'time either before or abaft the-n 

far as the first examination is concerned. Welg 
one of the smartest and youngest command 
leading mail line who has passed all the eg 
tions, even the “extra” ones: and he hegan. 
way. Of course you may not be so fortuzfate, 


fn 


TR. AnrowsMit! Our articles on the subject 
out of print. Send to L. U. Gill, 170 Strand, for 
list of books. 


ONE WHO 18 ANxJoUs.--We hardly think you co 
learn the violin without a few lessons to start 
It has, however, frequently been done ; but then 
boy has kept his eyes and ears open when wél 
people have been playing. Self-instructian beats: 
sold at all music-shops. y 


. WADDELL. —“ Adrift in the Pacific,” by Jules Ve 


now on sale in book form by Messrs. Sampson. 
& Co, Fetter Lane, E.c. 


DEMAN.—There are no standard sizes for <a 
hwats, but you ean make her a quarter as wide ee 
is long, and as deep as she is broad. The 


should be the length of the boat. wut, 
white pine if you cau, Lad Gad 
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THE COCK HOUSE AT FELLSGARTH. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By Tarsor Barnes REED, 


Author of “ My Friend Smith,” “ Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,” “ Adventures of a Three-Guinea Watch,” oe. 


[eu slowly the ramour of Rollitt’s 
dishonesty had spread through the 

hool, the news of his disappearance 
read like wildfire. 

Mr. Forder's desire to keep the matter 

mm being talked about was eminently 


CHAPTER XXI.—BOLTED ! 


futile, for Wally and Percy Wheatfield 
both knew all about it five minutes after 
Fisher 1 had discovered the absence of the 

“ suspect.” 
By everybody except a very few in- 
ted persons such as Yorke and 


| Fisher m, Rollitt’s flight was taken as 


conclusive evidence of his guilt. 

“Tf he hadn’t done it, why shouldn’t he 
stay and face it?” asked Clapperton. 

“ The wonder to me is,” sneered Dangle, 
“ that he brazened it out as long as he did.” 
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“Suppose you were in his shoes,” said 
Yorke, “ suspected by every one, with the 
evidence black against you, and Dangle 
in charge of the prosecution, how would 
you like it?” 

“If I'm in charge of the prosecution,” 
said Dangle, colouring up, “it’s because 
you, whose duty it was to see the matter 
put right, were doing all you could to shield 
the scoundrel.” 

“TI did nothing because I didn’t believe 
him guilty, and I don’t yet,” said the 
captain hotly; “andif you call him scoun- 
drel again in my hearing, I'll knock you 
down.” 

“ Keep your temper,” said Dangle, glad, 

the same, that there were one or two 
fellows between him and the captain. 
“ Yow may not care about the credit of 
Fellsgarth. We do.” 

“You!” retorted Yorke, with such 
withering contempt that Dangle half 
wished he had left the matter alone. 


to be done?” 

“Nothing,” said Yorke. “ Forder has 
gone to tell the Doctor all about it. 
They'll take it into their own hands to 
hunt him down—perhaps with Dangle's 
assistance. All we've got to do is——” 

Here Fullerton interrupted: 

‘‘ is to say all the evil we can about 
@ fellow who is down and can’t defend 
himself.” 

“What's the matter with Fullerton?” 
said Clapperton, with a sneer; “surely he’s 
not become one of Rollitt’s champions?” 

“If it matters specially to you what I 
think,” said Fullerton, “I don't believe a 
word of your precious story. First of all, 
Fisher 1's such a fool at accounts that it’s 


not at all certain the money is lost; | 


secondly, Dangle is the accuser; thirdly, 
Rollitt is the accused; fourthly, because 
if a similar charge were made against me, 
I should certainly disappear.” 

“ Ha, ha!” snarled Brinkman, “they've 
got hold of poor Fullerton, have they? I 
wish them joy of him.” 


“Thanks very much,” said Fullerton; | 
“T don't intend to desert the dear Moderns. | 


You will have a splendid chance of taking 
it out of me for daring to believe some- 
body innocent that you think guilty. I 
shall be happy to see any three of you, 
whenever you like. I can't hit out as well 
as young Corder, so I hope Brinkman 
won't come. But Dangle now, or even 
Clapperton, I shall be charmed to see. 
It's really their duty as prefects to sup- 
press any one who dares have an opinion 
of his own. I simply long to be sup- 
pressed |” 


This astounding revolt for the time | 


being diverted attention from the topic 
of the hour. The laughter with which it 
was greeted by the Classics present did not 
tend to add to the comfort of Clapperton, 
Brinkman, and Dangle, who very shortly 
discovered that it was time to go to their 
own house. 

“Wait for me,” said Fullerton; “I’m 
-coming too.” 

And, to their disgust, the rebel strolled 
along, with his hands in his pockets, in 
their company, whistling pleasantly to 
himself and absolutely ignoring their un- 
friendly attitude. 

Meanwhile the question, “ Where is Rol- 
litt?’ continued to exercise Fellsgarth, 
from the head master down to the junior 
fag. Bit by bit all that could be found 


out about his movements came to light. 
His study was visited by the masters. It 
disclosed the usual state of grime and 
confusion. His fishing rod and tackle 
were there. There had been no attempt 
to pack his few belongings, which lay scat- 
tered about in dismal disorder. The 
photograph of the pleasant, homely look- 
ing woman on the mantelpiece, with the 
inscription below, “ Alfred, from Mother,” 
stood in its usual place. His Aristophanes 
lay open in the window-sill at the place 


for to-day’s lesson, Everything betokened | 


an abrupt and hasty departure. 

Among the papers on his table was a 
fragment of some accounts recording the 
outlay of little more than a few pence a 
week since the beginning of the term. 

When inquiry came to be made, it was 
found that he was last seen after afternoon 
class yesterday, when he unexpectedly 
went to the school shop and purchased 


' from the attendant there (who had been 
“The thing is,” said Ranger, “ what is | 


put in charge of that establishment during 


| the indisposition of the managing direc- 


tors) half-a-dozen Abernethy biscuits. 
The matron at Wakefield’s remembered 


; that only a day or two ago a parcel had 


arrived for Rollitt—another unusual cir- 
cumstance—containing a ham. Of this 
possession no sign was now to be found 
in his study. 

The inference from all these circum- 
stances of course was, that however 
abruptly he had departed, he’ had not 
gone home, but somewhere where food 
would not be easy to procure in the 
ordinary way. 

Messengers were cent to Penchurch to 
acquaint the police and inquire at various 
places on the way for news of the missing 
boy. But no one had seen him “out of 
touch” for several days—since his last 
fishing expedition. 

His home address was of course on the 
school books, and thither a telegram was 
sent. But as the place was beyond 
the region of the wire, no reply came for 
a day, when in answer to the Doctor's 
inquiry if the wanderer had returned 
home, there came an abrupt “ No.” 

Meanwhile the Doctor had had another 
conference with the seniors of both houses, 
and inquired with every sign of dissutis- 
faction into the merits of the suspicions 
which were the apparent cause of Rollitt’s 
disappearance. 

To his demand why the matter was 
not reported to him, Yorke replied that 
as far as he and Fisher 1 were concerned 
they did not suspect Rollitt, and there- 
fore had had nothing to report. The 
Modern seniors, on the other hand, put 
in the plea that they had looked to the 
Classics to take the matter up, and when 
they declined to do so, had reported the 
matter to Mr. Forder. 

Then the Doctor went into the parti- 
culars of Dangle’s feud with the missing 
boy, much to the embarrassment of the 
former. 

“He insulted you by turning you out 
of Mr. Wakefield’s house, you say. 
Why were you there ?"” 

“T went to speak to some juniors.” 

“ About what ?” 

“Clapperton wanted them——” 

“No, I didn’t. You went——” inter- 
rupted Clapperton. 

“Silence, Clapperton. What were they 
wanted for, Dangle?” 

“ They had cheated at elections.” 


“ What was your object, then ?” 

“To punish them.” 

“Are you not aware that the captain 
of the school is the only prefect who is 
allowed to punish ?” 

“ ¥es, sir, but——” 

“Well?” 

“ We were not sure that their own pr. 
fects were going to take any notice of i.” 

“T caned all four of them for it, au 
you saw me do it,” said Yorke. 

“Humph. And as to Rollitt, how cane 
he to be present?" asked the Doctor. 

“ He came in.” 

“What were you doing when he cane 
in?” 

“ There was a scuffle.” 

“ You were striking those boys? Wha 
did Rollitt do? Did he strike you?” 

“No, sir.” 

“What then?” 

“ He—he,” said Dangle, flushing up tc 
be obliged to record the fact in the pr- 
sence of the other seniors, “ he dragged me 
across the green.” 

“Then you say he attacked you on 
another occasion on the football field?” 

And Dangle had to stand an unen- 
fortable cross-examination on this i 
cident, too. 

What had it all got to do with Rollit:? 
asked every one of himself. 

“1 ask you all these questions, Dangtc.’ 
said the Doctor, when he had br 
this chapter of history up to date 
cause it seems to me you are Rollit:s 
chief accuser in this matter. I wish | 
were able to feel that you were not per 
sonally interested in your charges prov: 
to be true. That, of course, does 
affect the case as far as Hollitt is con- 
cerned. The evidence against him i: 
merely conjecture, so far."” 

“But I met him at Fisher’s door that 
afternoon,” said Dangle, determined to 
make the most of his strong points. 

“Why,” said Fisher, “ you told me 
you didn’t know which my door was, 
when you first spoke about it.”” 

“TI found out since, and it was the 
same door.” 

“Was he coming 
going in?” 

“ Coming out.” 

“ You are sure of that ?”” 

“Yes, I remember because the doc 
nearly struck me as he opened it.” 

“However could it do that?” er 
claimed Fisher. “My door opens ix 
wards!” 

Dangle coloured up with confusion ard 
stammered: 

“T—I thought it—I suppose I ws 
wrong.” 

“T think so,” said the Doctor frigidls. 
“Thank you, boys, I needn’t keep y 
longer at present.” 

“You idiot,” said Clapperton, as l# 
and the discomfited Dangle walked back 
to Forder’s. “You've made a ious 
mess of it, and made the whole hoor 
ridiculous. Why couldn't you let & 
alone? You've mulled everything you'? 
put your finger into this term.”’ 

“ Look here, Clapperton,” said Dangle, 
in a white heat, “I’ve stood a lot fra 
you this term—a jolly lot. I’ve done you 
dirty work, and——” 7 

“What do you mean? What dirty 
work have I asked you to do? ” 

“Plenty that you’ve not had th 
pluck to do yourself.” 


out of the room 
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“T dare you to repeat it, you liar.” 

“You shall do your own in future, I 
know that.” 

“ Dangle, 
cad.” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind, you 
snob.” 

Whereupon ensued the most wonderful 
spectacle of the half, a fight between 
Clapperton and Dangle. It was nearly 
dark, and no one was about, and history 
does not record how it ended. But in 
Hall that night both appeared with 
visages suspiciously marred, and it was 
noted by many an observant eye that 
diplomatic relations between the two were 
suspended. 

But while old friends had thus been 
falling out on Rollitt's account, old 
enemies had on the same grounds been 
making it up. 

The juniors having recovered of their 
colds, and finding themselves once more 
in the full possession of their appetite, 
their liberty, and their spirits, celebrated 
their convalescence by a general mélée in 
Percy's room, under the specious pretext 
of a committee meeting of the shop 
directors. This business function being 
satisfactorily concluded, they turned 
their attention to the condition of things 
in general. 

That Fellsgarth should. have got itself 
into a regular mess during their enforced 
‘etirement caused them no surprise. 
What else could any one expect ? 

But that any one should dare to suspect 
ind make things hot for a fellow without 
consulting them caused them both pain 
ind astonishment. It quite slipped their 
nemories that not long since some of 
‘hem had been glad enough to listen to 
lisparaging talk about the school hermit. 
Chat was a detail. On the whole they 
iad stuck to him, and they meant to 
tick to him now! 

Many things were in his favour. He 
tad won a goal for the school. He 
iad dispensed with his right to a fag, and 
iad let the juniors of all grades generally 
Ione. He was on nodding terms wit! 
“isher 1, one of their lot. He had come 
p Hawk's Pike at much personal incon- 
enience to look for them. And he had 
een a customer to the extent of six 
.bernethys at the school shop. 

For all these reasons (which were quite 
part from party considerations) it was de- 
ided nem. con. that Rollitt was a “ good 
Id sort ” and must be stuck by. 

Whereupon the nine of them sallied out 
rm.-in-arm across the green, on the look- 
ut for some one who might hold a con- 
ary opinion. 

After some search they found a Modern 
1iddle boy, who, catching sight of Fisher 
, shouted, “ How now! Who nobbled the 
ub money?” which made Fisher 1 
iddenly detach himself from his com- 
iny, and shouting “That's him!” start 
, pursuit. 

What a bull-dog it was getting, to be 
ire! 

The whole party joined in the hue-and- 
y, and might have run the fugitive 
»wn had not the head-master stalked 
sross the green at that moment on his 
ay to Mr. Wakefield's. 

At sight of him they pulled up short, 


hold your tongue, you 


looked unutterably amiable, doffed their 
caps, and made as though they were 
merely out to take the air on this beau- 
tiful November afternoon. 

To Fisher m the interruption was a sad 
one. That fellow was the borrower of his 
half-crown; for weeks he had lost sight 
of him. Now, suddenly, chance had 
seemed to bring both man and money 
within reach, when, alas! the Harpy 
swooped down and took off the prize 
from under his very nose. 

The Doctor having passed, they con- 
tinued their search for any one who had & 
bad word to say for Rollitt. 

But as it was nearly dark, and rain 
was falling, the craven maligners kept in 
doors and would not be caught. 

So the juniors relieved themselves by 
giving three cheers for Rollitt under every 
window round the green, and then fell 
to abusing Fisher m because his brother, 
Fisher 1, had lost the money which Rollitt 
was said to have stolen. 

“There’s no doubt that kid’s at the 
bottom of it,” said Percy. “ First of all, 
he's a Classic cad.” 

Here the speaker was obliged to panse 
on a friendly admonition from the boot of 
his brother Wally. 

“ He's a Classic kid "—continued he. 

“You said cad.” 

“I said cad? do you hear that, you 
chaps? Thinks I don't know how to 
spell.” 

“You said he was o Classic cad.” 

“There you are; you've said it now. 
Kick him, you chaps. How dare he say 
he’s a Classic cad ?” said Percy. 

This verbal squabble being settled at 
last, Percy proceeded to explain Fisher 11's 
position. 

“If he hadn’t come to Fellsgarth, 
Rollitt would have been smashed to bits 
over the falls. And if Rollitt had been 
smashed to bits——” 


“He couldn't have bought six 
Abernethys at the shop,” suggested 
D'Arcy. 


“ Right you are! And what’s more, he 
couldn’t have eaten them if he had, 
and he couldn’t have run away. There 
you are, I said this kid was at the 
bottom of it.” - 

“ But who'd have collared the money 
in that case ?" asked Ashby. 

Percy reflected. This was a decided 
point. 

“Well, you see,” said he, “ it’s this way. 
If young Fisher m hadn’t been born, he 
wouldn't have had a governor and a 
mater, and if he hadn’t had a governor 
and a mater, no more would Fisher 1. 
And if Fisher 1 hadn't had a governor 
and a mater he’d never have been elected 
treasurer, and if he’d not been elected 
treasurer he wouldn’t have lost the 
money. So you see the young un's at the 
bottom of it again.” 

“I know a shorter way than that,” 
said D'Arcy. “If young Fisher m 
hadn't fetched Rollitt up to vote that day, 
Fisher 1 wouldn’t have been elected, and 
then he couldn’t have lost the money.” 

“Isn't that what I said?” said Peroy, 
indignant to be thus summarily para- 
phrased. 

“ Are you going to lick me for being 
born ?” inquired Fisher rm. 

(To be continued.) 


“Good mind to. It’s all your fault 
good old Rollitt’s gone.” 

“Those six Abernethys won't last him 
long,” suggested Cash. 

“No. We must keep a stock of them 
now, and call them ‘ Rollitt’s particular.’ 
I fancy they might fetch three-haltpence 
each.” 

“T say,” said Wally, “I vote we find 
Rollitt. He’s not a bad sort, you know.” 

“All very well,” said Percy, “if one 
only knew where to look.” 

“It’s my notion he’s either gone home 
or to the top of Hawk's Pike. I don’t 
well see where else he could be.” 

“London ?” suggested Cottle, 

“ Not got the money.” 

“ Walked there ?”” 

“ Not got the boots.” 

“ He can't be hanging about near here. 
Everybody knows him. No, you bet 
he’s gone to the top of Hawk’s Pike and 
he's going to stay there till the clouds 
roll by.” 

This brought up a painful reminis- 
cence. None of the party, except Wally, 
exactly favoured the idea of another 
attempt on the great mountain. 

“Tell you what,” said Percy, “those 
biscuits will last him over to-night. 
We'll see if there's any news of him im 
the morning, and if not we'll organise an- 
expedition to find him. I say, let’s go 
and have another shop committee some- 
where.” 

“Where?” 

“ Suppose we have it in Rollitt’s study. . 
He was a jolly good sort, youknow. It 
would please him.” 

The logic of this proposition did not 
detain the meeting. 

They decided to go in the usual way.. 
That is, the four Classic boys boldly 
marched into their house together, and: 
the five Moderns dropped in one by one 
artlessly and quite by accident. 

As Fisher 11 passed his brother’s door 
he thought he would just look in. At 
the same moment the house matron, with 
@ very important face, was bounding inta - 
the room. 

“Master Fisher,” said she, “ Mrs, 
Wisdom’s just sent back that flanneh 
shirt of yours.” 

“Oh! At last. She’s only had it six 
weeks. About long enough,” said Fisher 1. 
“T'd given it up for lost.” 

“It got left at the bottom of the bag - 
and she never noticed it till last night.. 
And what do you think, Master Fisher, 
there was this in the breast pocket.” And 
she handed him a little brown papey~ 
parcel. 

Fisher 1 snatched at it with an ejacu.- 
lation more like horror than anything 
else, and tore the paper open. 

Four sovereigns and some 
dropped on to the table. 

“Why,” gasped he, “that’s it! I 
remember now. I got it on the field 
just before the Rendlesham match and 
stuck it in that pocket, and it went clean 
out of my head. Oh, my word, what 
have Idone? What an awfal mess I’ve 
made!" 4 

Not even Fisher 1 stayed to dispute 
this statement, but hurried off with the 
greet news to the shop committee next 

oor. 
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MAURICE KERDIC; OR, THE MYSTERY OF ECBATANA. 


T did not take Maurice two minutes to 

recover from his surprise. The sudden 
disappearance of his faithful servant, and 
the dull sound which the wall had just 
given out to the subterranean echoes in 
closing after engulfing the unfortunate 
Gargaridi, sufficiently explained them- 
selves. Here was evidently a secret door 
formed by a square of stone pivoted on a 
hidden axis, and yielding to so feeble a 
pressure that a human back against its 
base had been enough to put the mechan- 
4am in motion. 


By A. Lavgie, 


Author of “ A Marvellous Conquest,” “Raymond Frezols,” ete. 


CHAPTER XIIL—THE SWINGING STONE. 


“ Are you hurt?” said Maurice. 

“No, only. shaken,” said the Greek, 
feeling himself over very carefully. 

He had not let go of his precious basket, 
nor of his lantern, and he made so gro- 
tesque a figure that Maurice could not 
help laughing as he pushed back the 
stone and went to the poor fellow’s help. 

A shout of anger made him turn round. 

“Stop, unhappy man!” roared the 
m “Take not another step, or beware 
of the anger of the skies!" 

“Good! What has the anger of the 


He swept the rays of the lantern around. 


The conclusion had no sooner occurred - 
o Maurice’s mind than he proceeded to : 


verify it. Jumping on his feet and giving 
a quick push at the very place where 
Gargaridi’s back had been, he felt the rock 
give as if it were waiting for him; and it 
apened like a vertical trap. 


Bending over the black gap, he saw by | 


the light of the lantern that the secret 
door gave access by a flight of two stairs 
to a mosaic floor. 

On the floor lay Gargaridi, astounded at 
what had just happened to him. 


skies to threaten me for? I am not going 
to leave Gargaridi on these flags like a 
turtle on his back,” said Maurice, bending 
over his servant to help him get up. 

“TI say that thou art committing 
sacrilege, and that thou must not go a 
step further! Return this instant!” 
shouted the old man in a fury. 

In his turn he had thrown himself 
against the secret slab before even Maurice 
had let go of it, and there on the threshold 
he stood, holding it above his head, pale, 
his eyes blazing, his lips trembling, visi- 


bly a prey to the liveliest and sincerea 
emotion. 

“ What is there to be afraid of ?" sid 
the archeologist, throwing the light o 
the lantern over him. “I see no reason 
for beating a retreat; on the contrary,! 
see much that is worth looking at dow 
here. Here is i new, some 
furniture of unknown and strange form." 

“I tell you, we must come back u 
once! I will have you come out! I inst 
upon it!" shouted the Guebre, furiously. 

“TI will have you come out! I insist 
upon it!’ said Maurice, haughtily. “Iam 
not accustomed to be spoken to in thu 
way. My dear Goucha Nichin, youcan 
back if you are afraid. I came in hereby 
a chance in which you had no share; J have 
nothing to consult : You about concerning 
my conduct, particularly when your advice 
takes that mistaken form. I stay here, 
because such is my right, my duty, and 
muy pleasure.” 

“Thou shalt remain,” said the 
in a solemn tone. “Be it so! Let w 
remain!" 

And he descended the two steps and 
released the block, which resumed its 
vertical position and closed the secret 


opening. . 

In the tone of his words, and in this 
action, there was something menacing ani 
tragic. Maurice felt this, but thought it 
wise jnot to seem uneasy. Scientific 
curiosity mastered every other feeling ut 
this moment. 

“Would you deprive the world of the 
inestimable discoveries we have within 
our grasp?" said he, examining ene of 
the curious objects which were faintly 
discernible in the darkness. 

It was a sort of low table, on which 
pillars of glazed brick supported a larg 
grey ball At first sight it would hare 

nm taken for a terrestrial globe, and 
that would neve been sufficiently su- 
prising, consideri: the remote e 
from which the machine dated. a 
what shall we say to the amazement, the 
scientific delight of Maurice Kerdic, whea 
the light from his lantern showed him 
that this globe turned on its axis, ws 
worked by a handle of hard wood, and s 
it revolved, rubbed against two leather 
cushions close to three combs with 
metallic teeth ! 

An electric machine! In this place! 
He could hardly believe his eyes. 

But he did believe them when from 
metallic conductor rusted by the centuries 
leapt a spark as soon as he brought new 
his hand. 


But he had barely time to repeat th 

experiment. Already the magus was 
his side and stopped his arm on tt 
handle of the machine. 
N “Wretched man!" he said, in a tott 
in which anger was already veiled bt 
compession, “Thou darest profane with 
thy sacrilegious hand the fire of the skie:’ 
Art thou not afraid of being strut 
dead?” 

“Not at all!’ said Maurice, aughing 
“But as your tone is rather mcre com 
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teous than it was just now, I will refrain 
from touching the things which seem 
sacred in your eyes. You will, however, 
I suppose, allow me to look at them? 
The sight is worth the trouble.” 

A glance, as he swept the rays of the 
lantern around, was enough to show him 
that he was in a regular laboratory of 
physics,—not of mere recreative physics, 
but of real, serious, positive science. 

Along the walls of the big hall were 
glass cases filled with apparatus which 
Maurice recognised without trouble, in 
spite of their archaic and irregular forms, 
as instruments of precision destined for 
the study of light and heat. These in- 
struments were for the most part in 
bronze; others were in glazed pottery; 
wme of them were in clear glass like the 
slass of the cupboards. For the cupboards 
were of transparent glass, which was 
yerhaps the most surprising fact of all. 

Down the middle of the hall stood a 
‘ow of other apparatus, all in good order. 
[here were metallic mirrors, concave and 
‘onvex; pendulums hung from wooden 
itages ; measuring rules graduated for the 
itudy of the fall of bodies; a colossal 
nagnet holding about half a hundred- 
veight of weights in the form of rampant 
ions. There were areometers, hydro- 
tatic balances, intermittent fountains, 
1emispheres for demonstrating atmo- 
pheric pressure, calorimeters, barometers, 
yrometers, differential thermometers. 
*urther on were bottles with gold-leaf, 
eal electric batteries, carbon piles; there 
vere sun-dials, water clocks, watches, 
luviometers, anemometers, hair hygro- 
neters, parabolic mirrors, percussion 
pparatus for showing centrifugal force, 
rystal prisms, a pneumatic machine ;— 
2 a word, all that was necessary for the 
tudy of heat, gravity, light, and electri- 
ity ; the whole outfit for a complete and 
efinitive study of physics, revealing a 
tate of civilisation almost as advanced as 
ur own. 

More advanced, perhaps; for some of 
ae objects were unintelligible to Kerdic, 
nd might have served for the analysis of 
»rces unknown in these days. 

Before this revelation of a science of 
ie magi, as profound, as complete as 
iat of Gay-Lussac and Biot, the young 
‘renchman stood struck with respect and 
1ute with surprise. 

He emerged from his amazement at 
reing he was passing from a physical 
iboratory to a kind of mechanical 
tuseum. Here there was none of the 
oparatus like that in the glass cases; 
1ese were machine tools, turbines, models 
f windmills, shears, toothed wheels, 
onze ploughs, looms. Still better, there 
as a boiler with a screw lid and weighted 
alve—a regular Papin’s apparatus, the 
ubryo of the steam-engine. 

In a few steps Maurice expected to 
eet with an iron road, a locomotive, a 
‘inting-press perhaps. He met with 
othing of the sort, but instead he entered 
third hall, as large as the two others, in 
hich there stood alembics, stills, rever- 
ratory furnaces, retorts, test-tubes, and 
1 marble tables even flagons, in which 
» recognised soda, sulphur, alum, mer- 
ury, saltpetre. R 
And so the magi knew chemistry, as 
ey knew mechanics, the laws of fall- 
g bodies, and universal gravitation ! 
aurice, lost in the thoughts awakened 


by this marvellous museum, soon came 
to look upon it all as quite natural and 
logical. 

“TI now see,” he thought, “what a 
hundred times I have suspected. The 
monuments left on the earth by these 
wonderful magi might have told me so 
to the full. How could the Chaldeans or 
their direct heirs, the Egyptians, have 
been the astonishing architects whose 
works have survived for ages, had they 
not had a thorough knowledge of the 
mathematical and physical laws. Every- 
thing in the arts and sciences points to 
this. They could not cut block of stone 
without knowing geometry; they could 
not know geometry for a thousand years 
without discovering algebra; they could 
not penetrate beyond algebra without 
revealing one by one the laws of the 
cosmos. The least glazed brick left us 
by the magi tells us that they knew | 
physics at least as well as Wedgwood. 
Their metric measures, which are still 
ours, show us that they had discovered | 
the movement of the heavenly bodies. 
The only difference between them and us 
is, that their science was secret, whilst 
ours is public. They made their science 
an instrument of government; we make 
it an instrument of liberty. When the | 
victor crushed them under the weight of | 
his weapons, their first thought was to | 
hide this wealth, more precious to their 
eyes than all treasures; and, sure of the 
revenge which sooner or later would | 

| 


come from this mysterious knowledge, ; 
they buried it in the earth with as much | 
zeal as we now show it in the daylight. 


That is what an archeologist might have 
expected before this museum revealed it ; 
to him. I am ashamed that I found it ; 
by a stray stroke of a pickaxe, and not by 
logical induction.” 

So thought Maurice as he looked on 
the ground and walked straight ahead. 
A fresh appeal from the magus bronght 
him back to reality. Raising his eyes ; 
he saw that he had just entered a sort of 
corridor formed by two symmetrical walls | 
which were not above sixteen or eighteen | 
feet high. Overhead and extending 
around far beyond the walls was a pro- 
digious vault. 

“TI beg thee, I demand in the name of 
all that thou reverest,” said the Guebre, 
“to go no further, or thou art lost without 
resource.” 

His voice had become imploring. He 
seemed sincerely alarmed. 

“What, then, is it you fear?” asked 
Maurice. ‘“ What danger can threaten us 
in these deserted halls where no human 
foot has trod for fifty centuries ?"” ; 

“Dangers so terrible, that the more | 
thought of them is intolerable,” said the 


magus. 

“Well, then, do not risk them!” said 
Maurice, whom scientific curiosity had 
rendered insensible to every other con- 
sideration. ‘ Wait here for me. It shall | 
never be said that I did not get to the 
bottom of the mysteries hidden in this 
place!” 

And so saying, he resumed his march 
and proceeded along the corridor. 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE LABYRINTH. 
ITH a cry of rage and execration, the 


| taken. 


Guebre flung himself after Kerdic 
and Gargaridi, who had already disap- 


peared round a corner of the corridor. 
He soon came up with them. The three 
men, as we have. said, were in a gallery 
about six feet broad bordered by walls— 
walls as smooth and closely-jointed asif 
of marble. The walls, from fifteen to 
eighteen feet hich, did not reach the very 
lofty vault overhead ; so that Kerdic and 
his companions appeared to be walking 
between stone screens in an immense 
Titanic hall. 

In this way Kerdic was able to account 
for the surprising echo which repeated 
every step and, indeed, every breath. A 
word uttered in an ordinary tone awoke 
asound which rolled afar and reverberated 
as if it were a distant peal of thunder. 
What was hidden behind these walls? 
Where did these long passages end? That 
was what Kerdic made up his mind to find 
out at once. 

He continued, his forward march, 
closely followed by Gargaridi and the 
Guebre, to whom he pointed out the 
curious arrangement of the vault. But 
Goucha Nichin only replied in words 
murmured in an unknown tongue. He 
made no concealment of his Sctaperstion 
at their having penetrated into this place. 
Kerdie took no notice of: this beyond 
shrugging his shoulders, and continued on 
his way. The corridor went straight in 
front of him as far as his lantern showed 
alight. Soon it bént off sharp at a right 
angle, and he did not hesitate to follow 
it. A few yards further on was another 
bend, and then new gallerics at right 
angles ran off one after the other without 
end. Every moment a new angle opened ; 


! sometimes they were in a long straight 


gallery, apparently leading to the centre, 
sometimes ‘they were. in a maze of short 
meanderings which seemed to turn and 
re-turn on themselves. They walked on 
and on along corridors which always 
looked the same, and never reaching any- 
thing-larger or more interesting to reward 
them for the innumerable steps they had 
? 

This went on for about an hour. The 
explorers began to feel exhausted with 
fatigue, for this fruitless voyage of dis. 
covery in this heavy air loaded with 
subterranean emanations would soon be- 
come unbearable. The three men stopped. 
Maurice wiped the perspiration from his 
brow, and, raising his eyes, looked up at 
the vault. There it hung, high as ever, 
and apparently solid enough to defy the 
ages. The young archwologist thought 
he could distinguish that it was made 
of courses of horizontal masonry insen- 
sibly approaching one another up to the 
summit, which was formed of a colossal 
block of stone; and that it was constructed 
on the principle of a wall resisting a 
superposed weight and deriving its 
strength and cohesion from that weight— 
which is merely the principle of the arch. 

From the floor of the dark corridor 
the vault seemed immeasurable. And 
suddenly an idea occurred to Maurice. 
After following at a venture the windings 
of these gloomy galleries, where would 
he come out? Where did these myste- 
rious corridors, turning and re-turning on 
themselves like the folds of a sleeping 
serpent,end? Wasit not a tombintowhich 
he had audaciously descended, into which 
he had brought his servant and this fierce 
old man? It was getting late : would not 
Catherine be anxious at his not coming 
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back? What would she think of his 

rolonged absence? It would, perhaps, 
Be better to go back without attempting 
more at present; he could return later on 
and explore this strange catacomb, which 
extended, silent and unknown, beneath the 
plain. 

While these thoughts passed rapidly 
through Kerlic’s brain, his eyes, returning 
from the vault towards the corridor walls, 
met those of the old Guebre. Resting 
against the wall with his arms crossed, 
the magus was covering him with a look 
so glittering and ferocious that he leapt 
back in spite of himself. 

“ What is the matter, Goucha Nichin ?” 


that of a madman. Maurice stepped up 
to the Guebre and, laying his hand on 
his arm, said with great firmness : 

“Speak! What ails you? Why this 
look? Is it rancour at my having 
brought you here? But after all there 
is nothing to compel you to follow me. 
Explain yourself, Goucha Nichin—or let 
us get away from here first and tell me 
as we are going to your cave. The girls 
will be uneasy at our absence. Come, 
pull yourself together ; we will return to 
our exploration to-morrow.” 

“And if you take my advice,” said 
Gargaridi, “ you will put a more cheerful 
face on, Mr. Goucha Nichin. This place 


“TI came here against your wish.” 


he said. 
that?” 

The old man made no reply; haggardly, 
with his features rigid and convulsed, he 
continued to fix his flaming pupils on 
the young archwologist. It seemed an 
unknown face, 69 much had its habitual 
expression been altered by anger, hate, 
and one knows not what obscure emotion. 
The some thought occurred simulta- 
neously to Maurice and Gargaridi; the 
magus must know of some danger that 
menaced them at the end of these gal- 
leries, a trap, an abyss, perhaps, and the 
peril of their position had driven him 
out of his mind. But his face was lucid 
enough, although ferocious; and mad as 


“Why do you look at me like 


is not too exhilarating as it is. There is 
no need to make yourself look as if you 
were in post-mortem torture, and stab us 
with your eyes as you have been doing 
since we came here. You have anything 
but an agreeable look on you, I assure 
you; it is enough to give us a cold in our 
backbone, is it not, sir?” 

Without noticing the servant, the 
magus continued to glare at Maurice in 
the same fierce and enigmatic way. 
Suddenly he lifted his arms, stepped 
forward, and seizing his cloak with a 
gesture of despair, uttered a long, hoarse, 
strident cry. Then, while the others 
stood struck with astonishment, he looked 
at them, and with many a pause ex- 


was the fury it showed, the look was not | claimed : 


“O thrice accursed day! Day of 
mourning! Day of anger! They hav 
entered thy sanctuary, O Mithra! Ther 
have soiled with their impure steps th: 
sacred earth which had never been tro. 
den by an infidel foot! Unfortu: 
priest! Thrice wretched old man! i 
1s thine that this frightful sacrilege hx 
been committed. It is thou who hast ld 
the stranger into the very heart of th 
temple! It is thou who hast broue 
him by the hand into the sanctuary em. 
secrated by the devotion of ages. If his 
impure breath soils the mystic air, if his 
presence pollutes the holy of holies { 
his audacious voice echoes in the sacred 
vault in words of a language new ui 
strange, it is owing to thee—to thee- 
unhappy Goucha Nichin! Unlucky raw. 
to finish thus and give the lie to u: 
tradition handed down by thousands «! 
ancestors! The temple is defiled. The 
sacrilege is accomplished. And it is th: 
high priest, O Mithra, who is the guilt 
one!" 

The old man sank to the ground, tesr 
ing his clothes in tatters and groaning: 
inisery. 

“Thou wouldst profit by _ forex: 
science, mobed ! he murmured bitter 
“Thou wouldst have deceived this ma. 
thou wouldst have used him to regi 
the secret which cruel fate had tak: 
from thy race, which for ages, alas 


and he, owing to thee, has entered 
place where even his presence is + 
outrage. The crime is terrible. grit’ 
mmobed ! and a cruel death is not sut- 
cient punishment. Die, unhappy mar. 
die! Thou shalt not obtain the burial 
thy ancestors; the birds of the air sha!) 
not remove thee as they removed tht 
fathers; thy bones shall pollute the 
sacred air of the crypt. But the sacrilex 
is as nothing to the insult caused by th: 
mistake,—the presence, the breath, tl 
look of an impure stranger!" 

“Come! Look here! That is enough!” 
said Gargaridi, offended at the epithets 
which the magus bestowed 80 fre. 
“After all, the misfortune is not ut 
parable, and if our coming here is sucks 
disaster we can easily clear out. (it 
the place a few purifications and it is al 
right again——” 

The old man rose to his full height a4 
uttered a shout of rage. 

“What!” cried he, in a voice ¢ 
thunder. “Go out from here? Gott? 
Appear again in the light of day, ted 
vulge perhaps the secret of the my%t 
temple ? Never! Never! Rather diet 
thousand times! Rather die here int 
tortures of hunger. Go out! yea, 1 coukl! 
And if I consented, before twenty minute 
we should be in the museum, in half # 
hour we should be at the swinging. 
—of which, miserable madman, thou bt 
revealed the secret—and in less than tt 
hours we should be above ground br bt 
Goul-Hek. But I tell you I will rot hat 
it so! I will not add to my crim.t 
ready so horrible, the crime of leading »# 
from here. You would come? Wil! 
Remain! Die! Misfortune to vou! Mr 
malediction on you! Mithra! deige ¥ 
accept the sacrifice which thy 4) 
mobed offers thee in his despair! Tu#! 
Faranghis are as nothing, but he @! 
thee his life and what remains of t# 
days consecrated to thy service. A fetid 
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girl alone survives of the race which has 
faithfully served thee so long! She has 
my orders! She knows all my know- 
ledge! Unhappy child! ‘Will she know 
how to use worthily the power I have 
placed in her frail hands? O Leila! 
Leila! the whole hope of the holy people 
is in thee! Mithra, thy hand wei-zhs 
heavy on my head that I have no son to 


i el 
sueceed me to repair the outrage I have | 


committed in my ardent desire to discover 
thy sanctuary! Alas ! unhappy old man! 
My race is extinct; I have stad a daugh- 
‘er, and her lips must carry the secret of 
her ancestors to a strange house. Thy 
dory is tarnished, Goucha Nichin! Die! 
Thy race has lived, and thou hast allowed 


she stranger to penetrate into thy sanc- | 


wuary !"” 

Again he sank to the ground and covered 
iis head in the tatters of his white robe. 
The old man’s exaltation and despair 
ouched Maurice’s heart with pity. He 
vent to him and tried to raise him. 

“ Listen,” said he, in a gentle voice. “I 
‘ympathise with your grief. Believe me 

understand your remorse at having be- 
raved the traditions of your fathers, in 
pite, perhaps, of a solemn oath. But 
fter all, you reproach yourself tvo 
itterly ; I came here against your wish.” 

“What matters it?’ said the old man, 
epulsing him violently. “Thou hast 


viled with thy presence the holy place, ' 


nd thou must die!" 

“ Where are we then?” asked Maurice. 
“We are in the Labyrinth, the secret 
f which has never been known but to the 
rand mobed. No profane eye, no infidel 
vot ever penetrated here. Built after the 
lans traced by my ancestors, by workmen 
f our caste who were put to death as 
don as their task was accomplished, so 
iat they could not reveal the secret, this 
ibyrinth was constructed at the cost of 
jousands of human lives. Think, then, if 
should hesitate to sacrifice thine! It 
‘ads to the holy of holies, to the heart of 
1e temple, to the Eye of Wisdom sancti- 
ed by the presence of Mithra, where none 
as penetrated but the high priest him- 
2lf, alone, crawling on his knees, his face 
overed with a veil, for even he has not 
1e boldness to contemplate unveiled the 
anctuary of the Divinity.” 

“What, then, do you intend to do?” 
id Maurice again, seeing madness be- 
inning to glow in the Guebre's hollow 
ves. 

“ I intend to die in this place, with thee, 
) expiate my crime,” said the old man, 
ercely. “I have taken my precautions, 
rit was not without fear I set out. And 
left my daughter Leila, the frail and 
ilitary offspring of my race, my will 
‘aled with the mystic seal. She will 
zen it when the time I have marked 
oon it has elapsed; she will choose, ac- 
ding to my orders, a husband among 
ie priestly caste—alas! the glory of my 
suse has vanished—and when in their 
un they come into this crypt, if ever 
ithra permits them, they will find our 
mes whitening in this sepulchre. They 
ill take mine; they will burn them in 
ie sacred fire, praying in sackcloth and 
ihes for the offended Divinity to pardon 
s miserable mobed; they will throw 
murs into an unknown hole, and none 
ill suspect that impure strangers have 
‘er invaded this holy of holies.” 

“TI thank you!” said Maurice, indig- 


nantly. “You have drawn up a pretty 
programme for me. Do you think I am 
going to take it quietly?” 

“Whether you take it quietly or not, 
what does it matter?” said the Guebre, 
disdainfully. “ Your days are numbered. 
You must die in this place. It is impossi- 
ble, dost thou understand me ?— impossible 
to get out of this labyrinth without know- 
ing the secret. Thou mayest search for 
twenty years; thy hair and thy beard may 
have time to blanch like mine, thy young 
shoulders may bend beneath the weight 
of years before thou hast found the secret. 
How can chance reveal a combination 
of numbers arbitrarily grouped which the 
memory alone can retain? How coulda 
mere search teach you how many times 
to turn to the left or to the right, in going 
or returning? The thing is impossible, 
and thou knowest it must be so.” 

“Tell me, at the least,” said Maurice, 
“why you brought me down the Goul- 
Hek, if it is so great a sacrilege?” 

“T will tell thee now that the tomb is 
shut on us, and that we have said farewell 
for ever to the light. Know that the Goul- 
Hek and the gallery leading to the rotunda 
are notsacred in themselves. They are only 
of importance as leading to the holy 
places. Besides, the secret of the entrance 
to the galleries was lost owing to cireum- 
stances which it would take too long to 
relate. It was known that to find them 
the advance must be towards the north. 
But how could one strike to the north in 
the bosom of the earth, deprived of the 
beneficent light of the star? Thou hadst 
a magic instrument to lead thee and by 
it we reached the rotunda. There I was 
about to tell thee that our researches were 
at an end, that I was mistaken in sup- 
posing that there existed a subterranean 


temple of vast dimensions, that the gal- 
leries then traversed led to any other sanc- 
tuary. The clumsiness of that miserable 
madman revealed to thee the entrance of 
the temple in the swinging-stone of which 
no profane person had ever had a sus- 
picion. Thou followedst this madman in 
spite of my efforts to detain thee. Again, 
braving my anger, thou hast penetrated in 
spite of me into the sacred labyrinth! 
Woe to thee! it is thine own hand which 
signed thy death-warrant and sealed the 
stone of thy sepulchre!"” 

“If I die, it will not be alone,” said 
Maurice. “ You shall bear the punishment 
of your duplicity. You tried to deceive 
me and you are caught in your own trap. 
But I will be more generous than you: if 
I find the entrance to this labyrinth, do 
not fear that I shall leave you here. I 
will take you and bring you back by force 
to the light of day!" 

“Presumptuous child!” replied the 
magus. “ Search and search in vain. Die 
a thousand time: in the alternations of 
hope and despair, and know that the 
Guebre knows tho cecret. and could, if he 
chose, go out this instant, but that he dies 
here to expiate the crime of having ad- 
mitted you. Yes, if a miracle were to 
reveal to you the entrance, and we should 
be already on the threshold, I would 
throw myself on you, and, that I might 
die side by side with you in the labyrinth 
your presence has defiled, I would stab you 
with my own hand rather than you should 
escape! Enough! Neither I nor you shall 
ever again see the light of the sun!” 

And seating himself against the wall he 
wrapped his head in a corner of his cloak 
and sank into a savage reverie. 


(To be continued.) 


THE “BOY'S OWN” ANGLER. 


By tae First Hoy. Sec. “ Fix-Fisaers' Cius." 


PART V. 


coanse FisH (continued). 


Bream (continued). 


‘aLEDON lake contains bream, and can 
be fished at small cost, but the fish 
are well educated. 

The Cambridgeshire Ouse must not be for- 
gotten, for here the fish are plentiful and 
fairly silly. 

In conclusion, bream-fishing is of two 
sorts. Rough fishing and fine fishing. For 
the former any tackle, if strong, will do. 
For the latter your rod, though powerful, 
should not be very heavy and your line 
should be of fairly fine gut near to the hook. 
Both rod and line in fact will be of a kind 
suitable for all sorts of heavy fish, such as 
we have to treat in future papers. 

The tackle may therefore be described in 
some detail. For rod, a strong hickory, 
costing about 10s., is the most serviceable at 
the price, and should be twelve or thirteen 
feet long. A plain winch holding fifty yards 
of plaited line will absorb 3s. or 4s. more. 
The price of line must be added, and would 
not be less than 2s. Gd. or so, and if of silk, 
more. ‘The float must be a long cork one, 
about 1s. The gut should be three or four 
yards long, more if the water is very deep, 
but it is only the last foot or two that need 
be of good quality, round and clear; the rest 
need only be strong. The size of hook de- 


pends on the nature of bait to be used. If 
worm, No. 5 or 6 is best. 

The above will answer for all sorts of 
bream-fishing, but much cheaper tackle will 
sometimes do. 

If you have to fish from the bank of a 
large river, or a lake, then a different sort of 
rod is desirable. 

A good bamboo of eighteen feet long will 
answer, India cane being one of the best 
sorts, but very expensive. 

If fishing for young bream in shallow 
water, use roach tackle. It is much better. 
These fish have a curious trick of pushing 
up the float when biting. It must be struck 
at just as if it had gone down. In lakes the 
old bream will sometimes do the same. 


The Barbel. 


This splendid fish can best be taken with 
the sort of tackle just described under the 
head of bream-fishing, but the haunts of 
the barbel are different from those of “old 
bellows.” 

He likes deep water, it is true, but he likes 
it pure and rapid. Yet he is a gross feeder, 
grovelling always at the bottom with his pig- 
like snout and his hanging wattles, and 
greedily devouring any sort of refuse, unless 
—unless it has a hook in it—for we now 
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come to the unpleasant part of the barbel’s 
character, he is very cunning and capricious. 

Even when young he is seldom caught, 
and it is only once in a dozen times that you 
get the old barbel really on the feed, even 
after you have spent, as is the custom, half 
@ sovereign or so in worms! For in the 
Thames it is thought of little use to engage 
@ punt for barbel-fishing, unless the swim is 
baited, overnight with a thousand or two of 
lobs. 

A pair of anglers will then be punted by the 
professional to the marked spot, and will 
start fishing as early as possible. 

Too often the only result is a perch or two, 
and a few chub and roach, with perhaps a 
baby barbel of a pound, offered up, as a 
warning to the rest, by his grandparents. 
But occasionally most exciting sport is had, 
for even big barbel are liable to silly fits, 
and several Thames catches are on record 
running over the hundredweight. 

As the fish are often four or five pounds 
tach and are much more active than bream, 
it is easy to imagine what a lively time it is 
for the lucky anglers. 

Sometimes a moderate bag only is taken, 
but it is generally “aut Cesar aut nullus” 
(and more often nullus) in barbel-fishing. 

As ‘this fish, besides being so exceeding 
expensive and difficult to catch, is as worth- 
less as a bream when caught, he must not 
take up much of our space. 

Such of our readers as live close to the 
Thames or Trent may, by studying the habits 
and hours of dining of the barbel, be able to 
take some occasionally with little trouble; 
and to them only we commend the barbel. 

It should be mentioned that on Trent and 
Thames of late the practice of “ long-cork- 
ing” (Nottingham style) is sometimes suc- 
cessful. 


The principle of this is a good one, and 
consists in fishing fine and far off. A light 
running wooden reel is used, and the bait 
thrown from the reel (without unwinding line) 
and then allowed to go down the stream, for 


thirty yards or more, into the haunts of the | 
fish. j 


This is often successful on the Trent, and 
occasionally on the Thames and Lea; but it 
sometimes results in a take of chub in these 
latter rivers, instead of the fish expected. 

In the Lea barbel are often hooked, but 
seldom taken, when roach-fishing with hair. 

This is one argument for the use of gut, 
and has caused it in fact to be often pre- 
ferred. 

Barbel have a curious way of seizing the 
minnow spun by the trout-fisher in the 
Thames during April or May. Though some- 
times hooked in the mouth, it is doubtful if 
the fish means to eat the minnow, as small 
fry form no part of its ordinary diet. 


The Perch. 


This is perhaps the king of fishes to most 
boys; for will he not rush greedily to seize 
the most feebly disguised hook, on the 
coarsest gut, and having taken the same, will 
he not fight nobly for life and liberty ? 

This is only true nowadays of small perch ; 
but a small perch is usually the schoolboy’s 
first victim. To catch him you have only to 
follow the instructions as to small fry, using 
a red worm as bait. 

For large perch, say from one to four 
pounds, there are four or five methods, each 
good in its place. 

First a large dew or lob-worm, used in 
the early morning, on stout tackle, is often 
successful. Next, as to simplicity, is a large 
live minnow, or small gudgeon, hooked 
through the cartilage of the back fin. Do 
not hook your bait through the lip, or you 
will have to wait while the perch pouches 
him, instead of striking at once. Better, be- 
cause not cruel, is the practice of spinning 
| with a dead minnow, on a flight of triangles. 
Better still, if you can persuade the perch to 
take, is spinning with an artificial minnow, 
or other small fish. 

To do this properly you should use a 
moderately stiff rod with upright rings, and 
a stout plaited line, waterproofed, and fifty 
yards or more in length. At the end of this 
should be attached a gut (or gimp) trace, 


GEORGE 


hag is a beautiful poem by Robert 
Browning called “The Boy and the 
Angel,” which tells how a lad in Italy, 
morning, evening, noon and night, sang 
“Praise God!”—just these simple words, 
only—and then turning to his poor trade 
worked for the daily meal, hard and long 
and well; in every pause of his work he 
would lift his voice and sing again “ Praise 
God!” 
said he doubted not that God heard him as 
well as though he were the Pope himself 
praising God from Peter's Dome on Easter 
Day. But Theocrite (the boy) said— 
“Would God that I 
Might praise Him that great way and die!" 


Then the angel Gabriel, descending from 
heaven, took the boy’s place at his work and 
made Theocrite in course of years Pope of 
Rome. The angel at the workshop sang 
God’s praises far more melodiously than ever 
did poor little Theocrite, but God was not well 
pleased with,the change. 
“I miss my little human praise,” 


He said, so Gabriel's disguise of flesh fell off, 
his wings sprang forth again, and he flew to 
Rome, told Theocrite he had not done well to 
bear him from his craftsman’s cell and set 


An old monk who listened to him | 


provided with two or three swivels to prevent: 

This should be two yards or so in length, 
and at the finer end the spinning bait, to 
be bought at a tackle shop, with its hooks, 
should be attached. 

You are now ready for action, but spinnin 
requires some practice. Begin by usinga 
short line and increase it as you are able to 
throw. It is more useful to search careful; 
the tail ends of weeds over gravelly patche: 
with your minnow, than to throw at random 
in the open river. 

Usually work your lure up stream, and 
strike at once on feeling a fish touch the 
hooks. 

Very often you will get more jack than 
perch in this way, but all will be welcome. 

Of these methods we must confess tha 
the live bait kills most perch, and next » 
that the worm, but venture to recommad 
spinning nevertheless as being far mor 
humane, and much fun when successful. 

The plan called paternostering, or asing 
several hooks with a plummet at the end,is_, 
also good. 

There is one more style of perch-fishing 
still more sportsmanlike—fly-fishing. 

In the evening the smaller perch wil 
sometimes take the “ coachman” (a while 
winged fly) quite freely, and they will ako 
sometimes rise fairly at red palmers and 
other flies. 

Two or three should be used on ordinay 
fly-tackle. The shallows of lakes such 
Slapton Ley in South Devon often abound 
with small perch which will sometimes tae 
a fly, but the rudd are generally still mae 
eager. 

One curious device to attract perch is t 
ground-bait with living minnows. 

This is done by sinking a glass’ jar with 
wire-work over the top, and filled with 
minnows, into a perch hole. A cord should, 
of course, be attached. It is said to bes 
very effectual method of summoning a lot of 
large and hungry perch to “ dinner”! 

(To be continued.) 


BURBRETT, THE PLUCKY PRINTER'S BOY. 


By Dr. Epwarp Berpor. 


him in the high place under St. Peter’s 
Dome. 

“Back to the cell and poor employ : 

Resume the craftsman and the boy |” 


The lesson the poet desires to teach by 
this beautiful legend is the old one, which 
we cannot too often reflect upon nor have 
instilled into us in too many ways—that we 
can ever serve God best by doing well, to the 
uttermost of our power, the work lying right 
before us, the task at our hand’s side. If 
God would have praise from us, it can be 
rendered far more certainly and far more 
pleasingly to His Ear at the common task 
and daily round of our employ than in ways 
that seem great and noble to us, but which 
to God are not greater nor nobler than the 
work He has chosen for us. If we are to be 
heroes, we can become so in no surer way 
than by doing in the best way possible the 
despised, familiar task which awaits us day 
by day as we rise from our beds. 

There is no lesson more difficult to learn 
than this, but its importance is always being 
illustrated. A recent terrible case of death 
from starvation in the East End of London re- 
vealed certain features which are well worthy 
the attention of the readers of this journal. 


Some year or more ago a poor womaft 


living in the Roman Road, Old Ford, fa 
away in East London, was deserted by he 
husband and left to get on as best she could 
with four children. There were three boy: 
and a little girl. The eldest boy, Georg 
Burrett, was thirteen years old; he be 
passed the sixth standard at the Board Scha! 
and obtained a situation as a printer’s “devil” 
at Messrs. De la Rue and Sons, the sree} 
firm where all the postcards are printed 
Mrs. Burrett, the mother, was a weakly worst 
and quite unable to do any hard work, and 
George was so young he did not earn mr 
than six shillings a week, and this fra 
Christmas last became to the unfortana 
family their sole income. 

Previous to this, the absconding fathe 
who was a foreman bricklayer, and a very 
clever man at his trade, had been in tt 
habit of sending money to his wife from 
time to time, but this suddenly ceua. 
Rént is dear even in the squalid strests 0! 
Bethnal Green, and for the one front n<r 
occupied by the poor family four sbillins 
and sixpence of George’s earnings had tuk 
paid every week. That left exactly «: 
shilling and sixpence for food and firing 
five persons to get through the week of 
in the long and severe winter we have )41 
passed through. ‘ 

[Although 
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Although there was no other money than 
this small sum on which to depend, a 
charitable shopkeeper let them have an 
occasional loaf and block of coal on credit. 
The mother went on, hoping from day to 
day that money would come from her absent 
husband, though she would take no steps to 
procure help from any of the many quarters 
where it could have been obtained, because 
she knew that the first effect of her doing so 
would surely be the pursuit of the man who 
had so cruelly deserted his helpless family. 

It was settled, therefore, in the little 
household that they must all keep their 
troubles closely to themselves. No word of 
complaint must be uttered, or it would set 
the authorities on the look-out for the man 
who, notwithstanding his conduct, was the 
loved husband of the starving wife and the 
father of the comely and intelligent children. 
For none of these were of the class of gutter 
children such as we expect to find in the 
slums of the poorer districts of East London. 

And so the days went by while we were 
wrapping ourselves up in our warm clothing, 
putting extra blankets on our beds, piling 
up the coals on our fires, and making our- 
selves proof against the frost and snow by 
abundant Christmas fare and the well-laden 
tables of the mirthful season. It caine to this, 


that there was nothing for the family to eat | 


but bread, and nothing but tea and water to 
drink. Early every morning, long before it 
was light, plucky little George was up and 
on his way, some three miles journey, to the 
City; his breakfast was dry bread, two slices 
before he left home, and two in his hand- 
kerchief for dinner, and two more for his tea; 
and this went on day after day till towards 
the end of March, when one day a neighbour, 
thinking there must be something wrong at 
Mrs. Burrett's lodging, forced her way into 
the room, and found the woman a mere 
skeleton in bed, with her three hungry 
children cowering over a few embers in the 
fireplace. 

Forthwith she went to the Parish people, 


and the relieving officer and the Parish 
doctor appeared on the dreadful scene. It 
was too late to save the mother: a few hours 
more and death liberated her from her long 
martyrdom to wifely love and maternal duty, 

Many who have heard the story condemn 
the woman; it is not for us to do this. Her 
fault was that she loved too much, too faith- 
fully, to the uttermos!; and if sLe perished 
of cold and hunger, she at least forbore to 
do more than pretend to eat the bread her 
brave little son provided. But this story 
is not told here that the unhappy woman's 
conduct may be discussed. 

We have to do with the brave little 
printer’s boy who, half starving, cold and 
weary, day after day plodded his way through 
snow and sleet, frost and rain and mud, to 
earn those poor six shillings a week where- 
with to feed to his utmost ability his mother 
and his brothers and sister. I think I know 
some boys, good boys enough too in their 
way, who would have murmured at this, and 
perhaps have struck work altogether as not 
being practicable under the circumstances. 
But George did nothing of the kind. I can- 
not hear that he ever in the least repined, 
ever told a pitiful story of his distress to 
any one. On six slices a day he held his 
head aloft, kept his plucky little heart up, 
and never let the lads or the men at the 
printing office guess how very hard he found 
it to keep his own machinery going while he 
was tending that of the printing works. 

George had a good voice, and had been 
brought up to love and serve God, and to 
praise Him, too, in the surpliced choir of a 
Bethnal Green church. But it had been 
arranged in this family that as no work was 
done on Sunday, it was quite unnecessary 
extravagance to eat even dry bread; so on 
Sunday it was agreed that all should strictly 
fast as well as rest; and then George could 
no longer sing Te Deum, not because he 
was not praiseful—he loved God as before, 
and praised Him in his heart as in the 
prosperous days of old—but his clothes were 


so shabby, and he was so faint that on 
bunday he could no longer lift up his heart 
in holy song. And so, as in the poem, God 
 tissed Hie little human praise.”” Yet who 
of us is church Jast winter was praising God 
like He? Who of us was steadily and cheer. 
fully doing the work thut lay to our hand as 
George Burrett? I know not. I know I wa 
not, for one. 

Now, out of great trials our Heavenly 
Father frequently brings forth  beautifa 
characters which cannoi be developed in any 
other way. On the slopes of the Alps, er- 
posed to the stress of the storm and the war 
of all the winds, flourish the stoutest ard 
tallest pine-trees, so in terrible times of trial 
the noblest and most beautiful characters 
are often in God’s mysterious way evolved. 
Often, too, out of a fiery trial of this son. 
great blessings come, and happiness un. 
dreamed of may follow. It has been so in 
the case of these poor children. Gecrge 
Burrett’s story has been told all over the 
English-speaking world, and all, from the 
Queen to the poorest street lad, have heard 
of “the Plucky Printer’s Boy, the little hero 
of Bethnal Green.” 

Many friends have come forward to help 
him. Much money has been charitably sent 
for his benefit, and at least a dozen hospitable 
homes have been offered him—Lady Florence 
Dixie has even offered to adopt him—but 
George determines to persevere at his work, 
and to stick by his two brothers and sister a3 
well as he is able; they are all in a happy 
industrial school, well cared for, and as com- 
fortable as they can be, orphaned as they are. 

As for George, he does not think he has 
done anything the least extraordinary; he is 
conscious of having obeyed mother and done 
the day’s work as it arose till God had tried 
him and proved his metal, and now he trasts 
God for the future and sings “ Praise God!” 
as before, wending his way to the printing 
works with a fuller stomach but a still sadder 
face for the loss of mother and the broken 

ome. 


SOME TOYS WORKED BY ELECTRICITY. 


By R. A. R. Bennett, B.a., 


Author of “ How to make an Induction Coil,” “ Electric Lights," “ How to make @ small Dynamo,” ete, ete. 


I my former papers on the “ Electric Trum- 

pet,” I promised to write an article on 
how to make an electric drum; and this 
promise I now propose to redeem. 

The system on which it works is precisely 
analogous to that of the electric trumpet, and 
almost identical with that of the ordinary 
electric bell, of which I hope to say more in 
another paper. 

As before, we have a hammer vibrating 
backwards and forwards in response to pulls 
from a magnet, which is magnetised and de- 
magnetised by stopping and starting an elec- 
tric current. In the case of the induction 
coil, the hammer is only a means whereby 
the current is broken and started again with 
great rapidity, and in the case of the trumpet 
the vibrator is used to make the noise by its 
vibration, but in this instrament we must 
have a bond side hammer, which must be 
able to beai the drum, and thus cause a stir- 
ring and martial sound. 

First, then, we will devote our attention to 
the construction of the magnet. In former 
articles (as in the case of the electro-motor 
for example), I have given you the method 
of making the magnets out of one solid piece 
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THE ELECTRIC DRUM. 


of soft iron, in the form of a horse-shoe. 
This time, however, we will make it of several 
pieces for achange ; it is far more convenient 
to make, and looks much neater when fin- 
ished. 

Take a piece of soft iron 1} inch long by 
finch broad and 4 inch thick, and in the 
middle drill a hole about ¥& inch in diameter. 
On each side of this, on a line with it ata 
distance of about } inch, drill two more holes 
of the same size. This is to form the back, 
or, as it is scientifically termed, the yoke of 
the magnet. To form the poles we require 
two exactly similar pieces of soft iron bar 1} 
inch long and 4 inch in diameter. These 
are to be filed quite smooth at the ends after 
cutting, and in the middle of one end a hole 
is to be drilled to admit a screw which will 
just go through the holes on each side of the 
centre one made in the flat piece of soft iron. 
These holes are cut to receive the thread of 
the screw, but if you can’t do this you can 
simply leave out the end holes for screws, 
and solder the round and flat pieces of iron 
together. These are to be soldered or 
screwed together, so as to form a magnet, the 
hole in the middle of the flat piece serving to 


introduce a screw, for the purpose of attach- 
ing the magnet to a support. The best plan, 
if you can do it, is to drill and “tap” this 
hole to receive a screw which is inserted ins 
brass support made of a piece of brass 1} inch 
long, } inch broad, and 4 inch thick, bent st 
right angles at about 4 inch from one end, this 
shortest end being drilled for two screws to 
fasten it to the base-board, while the longest 
end has a hole in the centre about } inch 
from the end, to admit the screw which fits 
the hole in the centre of the yoke. Haring 
done all this, you will have fig. 1, which re 
presents the magnet before it is wound. 
The soft iron cores have now to be cot 
verted into magnets as usual, and here coms 
in the especial advantage of having screws 
fasten the magnet together, as you can th 
the whole thing to bits, wind the wire on the 
legs in comfort, and then fasten togethe 
again. But if you have soldered the mag 
together you can achieve the same end int 
different way by making two small bobbi 
to hold the wire, the exact size to slip on ove 
the soft iron cores when the wire is woutd , 
on them. It is generally considered prope 
to wind the wire on bobbins, which can bt | 
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removed from the cores if required. I should 
think it can seldom be required, but the 
bobbins are convenient in this case. I may 
remark parenthetically that bobbins wound 
and unwound, soft iron cores, and yokes, 
separately or together, and supports fixed to 


Fig. 1.—MAGNeT PUT TOGETHER READY FOR 
WINDING. (Sectional diagram.) 
AA, Circular bars of . BB, Fiat bar of soft 
i forming the “y ¢, Brass suppert for 
888, Screws fastening parts of magnet 


the yokes or not, can be obtained from any 
large electrician who sells parts of elcctric 
bells, ete.; the magnet can also be got put 
together complete. Messrs. H. Dale, whom I 
nentioned in former papers, are now sue- 
seeded by Messrs. Price, Talbot & Co. (26 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.). Messrs. Cox & Co., 11 
Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C., are also 
lealers in electrical apparatus, and from 
sither of these firms you can get every part 
of the magnet, or the rest of the electric bell, 
-cparate, or the whole thing put together. 
We now have to make the bobbins, sup- 
yosing that we are not going to buy them. 
“he elaborateness of their manufacture will 
epend entirely on the skill of the maker. 
some construct them by sawing off top and 
ottom of a reel of cotton, and forming a 
voller of cardboard to fit the magnets, finally 


enough. No. 24 wire is a good size to use; 
it can be cotton-covered or, preferably, silk- 
covered, as in the latter case the insulation 
is better. Begin by making hole near the 
roller in the circle of cardboard that is next 
to the end where the hole for the screw has 
been made. Pass about three inches of wire 
through the hole and then wind it evenly on 
over the tracing paper from end to end and 
back again. You ought to have five or six 
layers of it; an ounce, or an ounce and a 
half, of wire will probably be enough. When 
it is all on make another hole in the disco 
and pass out the wire. This is only to hold 
it safe while you wind the other bobbin. 
When that is finished you can put the 
magnet together, and the ends of two of the 
wires have now to be joined together. The 
two ends that are joined together must bo 
those which come from the wire that is wound 
from right to left over one core and left to 
right in the other, that is to say, taking the 


FQ 


Bas 
Fis J 
Fig. 2.—MAGNET WOUND AND TUT TOGETHER, 

AA, Soft fron cores, nnn n, Endsof bobbins, on which 
wire ig wound as shown, cc, Vote of magnet 
fastened to support and held up by p, bottom of 
brass support, with holes for serews, FE, Joined ends 
of wires, FF, Exterior ends of coils.” The arrows 
show relative directivus in which the two coils ure 


>ining the ends of the reel to this roller to : 


aake an elongated reel of the right size. 
’thers construct their bobbins entirely of 
ardboard, the ends being merely two circles 
€ card. Others who are versed in the mys- 


sries of wood-turning, and are lucky enough } 


» possess a lathe with which to do it, make 
vo bobbins of solid wood drilled to fit the 
on cores. For these no instructions are 
ceded, as the dimensions will be as given 
-esently. For those who only want to use 
1e magnet for this special purpose, and do 
>t care about the bobbins being removable, 
1e following is the simplest way to sct to 
ork. - 

Cut two circles of thick cardboard, each 
inch in diameter, and in the centre cut a 
vie the exact size to slip over the soft iron 
res. 


Now wrap several thicknesses of thin ° 


suse paper—or preferably foreignnote paper - 


tracing paper—over the magnet, between the 
reles of cardboard, cutting the strip about 


- inch broad, or 4 inch less than the length , 


the core. Now you can fasten the two 
zcles of cardboard at the ends of the 
acing paper, and keep trem in their proper 
aces on the magnet, by means of “ Prout’s 
istic glue’—heat the soft iron before 
pl ying and it will then adhere firmly to it. 

this way of course you form a roller on 
1ich we now have to wind the wire. If 


u__have soldered the magnet’s parts to- | 
; and I have endeavoured by means of the 


slher you must have movable bobbins, as 
would be simply impossible to wind the 
re evenly on the cores when fixed in posi- 
m, as the edges of the bobbins will be so 
se together that it is not possible to wind 
> wire on between them without the coils 
oTming displaced. 

LC be method of winding the wire is simple 


' you join them. and twist them 


wound, 


wire when joined as one, it must be so 


wound on both limbs of the magnet that if 
they were bent into one straight 
bar it would all be wound in the 
same direction. Readers of the 
article on Electro-motors (No. 
595, page 570, last volume) will 
recollect the same method of 
winding had to be adopted when 
making the electro-magnet there- 
in described. With a composite 
magnet, however, there is no 
earthly difficulty in getting it 
right, for you have only to con- 
nect the battery to two wires and 
join the other two, and if they 
don't make the magnet work, 
join up one to the battery instead 
of one of those joined, and con- 
nect the other two wires ; which- 


i ever gives the best result stick 


to. You must get all the silk 
or cotton off the wire, where “ 
point ¢. 
over and over tightly together ; if 
you can solder them, so much 
the better. Pull the wire tight and wind , 
it on the reels until the place where it is , 
joined is pulled tightly and not left in a ; 
loop, which would look untidy. Fig. 2 

gives an idea of the magnet completed, | 


arrows to show how the wire is wound, they 
are supposed to give the direction of the 
top layer of wire in each case; of course 
either may be wound from the inside, so you 
must also consider that in this picture the 
outside coils are joined. The magnet having 
been thus constructed, we must now turn our 


A, Bar of soft iron, 

brass spring bent outwards, the platinum foil is soldered on at the 
8, Screws holding spring to soft iron, 
the po’nts it to fasten spring to support. p, Bent wire fastened 
soft iron armature, 


attention to the vibrating hammer which is 
to beat the drum. To make this we want 
another piece of soft iron of about the same 
size as that forming the yoke of the magnet, 
say 1} inchx 4 inchx4 inch. We shall 
then require a piece of brass spring about 
8 inches long and half an inch broad. i 
is made of very thin springy brass, so as to 
make a spring which will move the armature 
quickly. One end of the spring should be 
tapered off as shown in fig. 8, and at the 


Fic. 8—SHare ov SPRING FOR ARMATURE, 


P, Platinum fofl. aa, Holes for screws to armature, 
HH, Holes for screws to support. 


point r in the figure a small piece of 
platinum foil (the real thing, not tin-foil, 
which I am sure is often sold in cheap 
apparatus instead of it!) should be fastened, 
by solder if possible. 

We now want a piece of rather stout brass 
wire bent into the shape shown in fig. 4. 
It inust be about 4 inches long, but its length 
will be determined by the size of the drum 
and the length of the magnet when it is all 
put together. At the end of this wire you 
must have a wooden knob (not brass, which 
doesn’t produce nearly so much noise). 
This you will have provided ready for you if 
you purchase the drum, as they will natur- 
ally supply drumsticks with it, and the head 
of one of these cut off and fastened to the 
end of the wire, by simply making a hole 
and sticking it in, will answer the purpose 
beautifully. 

This wire has to be fastened to the end of 
the soft iron armature, a simple way of doing 
which is to drill a hole the exact size and 
insert the end, it can then be soldered in. 
Or, if you cannot drill a hole, you can simply 
solder it on. The brass spring has the end 
bent outwards, as shown in fig. 4, and is fas- 
tened to the soft iron armature by screws, as 
shown in the figure at s,s, or simply soldered 
on. The point cis the end that is tapered 


Fig. 4.—Droxt HAMMER PUT TOGETHER, 


B, Brass spring of contact breaker. c, Portion of 
Holes are mae at 


x, Wooden head of drumstick, . 


off, and the platinum wire is fixed at that 
point; the spring should extend about 1} 
inch beyond the armature at the other end. 
Two holes are drilled in the spring at the 
points u, #, through which screws are passed 
into the support. This support may be either 
a piece of iron } inch long, # inch broad, and 
} inch thick, or a piece of wood will answer 
very well, and save drilling holes in the iron. 
If it is wood it had better be larger, say 2 
inch by } inch by 14 inch. 
(To be continued.) 
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visiror, who on going to Oxford for the 
A first time at Commemoration sees on 
the river every kind and species of craft, from 
the eight and centreboard to the Canadian 
and punt, will carry away a feeling that, great 
and noble as the University of Oxford herself 
may be, yet the love which all her members 
bear for her is increased to a very great extent 
by her fortunate situation on the Isis. 

That the river is regarded with affection 
by every generation of undergraduates is un- 
doubted. No one who witnesses the ardour 
with which men, sometimes for five years, toil 
and “ plug” at an oar in the attempt to earn 


THE JUNE RACES AT OXFORD. 


By an Exeter CoutecE May. 


conversation going. I would go up the river 

with you afterwards, but we are playing 

Jaggers at Rugger and ought to walk them. 
Yours faithfully, 


A. B. Sarrn. 
St. Boniface College. 


In ordinary English this would read as 
follows :— 


Dear Johnnie,—I was very sorry I did not 
see you last night, but I had to finish an 
exercise and then go to speak at the Union: 
afterwards I slaved billiards with Jones and 


was caught by the Proctor. 


| himself religiously left alone for- perhaps 


more than a week, and when at length he 
sallies forth to the river to be “tubbed” he 
is at a loss to distinguish his college barge. 

With hardly an exception, each college 
possesses a barge. Under the upper deck are 
changing rooms, and a large saloon with 
lounges, easy chairs, reading and writing 
tables. They are picked out in the college 
boating colours, but unless they are decorated 
with the actual college crest, it is difficult to 


| distinguish them, as the boating colours ar 
not necessarily the same as those by which 


each college is popularly known. 


FiG. 1.—Practising under Difficulties—‘‘ It is not always May.” 


their “Eights” colours or perchance the 
coveted “Blue” attendant on the 'Varsity 
race, can have any doubt that it is quite as 
much the fascination of the everchanging 
river as the exhilaration of the exercise that 
chains them to their boat. 

A college is often held in estimation 
among the undergraduates more by its place 
on the river than by the “testamurs” 
scholarships and honours which its more 
studious members may gain. Thus, Jesus 
College, which is somehow always near the 
bottom of the river, is spoken of as a very 


Will you come and have breakfast with 
me on Thursday. I have a Worcester and 
Queen’s man coming: the latter is an awfully 
good chap at keeping the conversation going. 


I would go on the river with you afterwards, | 


but we are playing Jesus at Rugby and ought 


to have a walk over, Yours, ete., 
A. B. Sita. 
St. Boniface College. 
Since, then, so much importance is 


attached to the place of the college boat on 


1 
the river, it follows that the rowing man | 1 


The colours, independent of any sport, ol 
each college are as follows: 


1. Balliot + Dark blue (broad), red and shiv 
stripes. 
2. Brasenose. . Black and yellow. 


3. Christchurch . Dark blue and white in sul 


squares. 

4. Corpus . Dark blue and red. 

5. Exeter. « Red and black. 

6. Hertford « Scarlet and white. 

7. Jesus . Green (dark), white. 
8. Keble : Red, white, and blue. 
9. Lincoln « Dark and light blue. 
0. Magdalen . . White and black. 

1. Merton « White, with red cross, 


nineteenth-rate college, or referred to in the 
present-day slang as “ Jaggers.”” 

The slang of the undergraduate of to-day 
is very simple, and consists in attaching the 
suffix er to every word of any length. It may 
be best illustrated by the following letter ;— 


Dear Johnnie,—I was very sorry I did not 
see you last night, but I had to finish an ecker 
and then go to speak at the Ugger: after- 
wards I had a game of pills with Jones and 
was nailed by the Progger. Will you come 
and do a brekker with me on Thursday, I 
have s Wugger and a Quagger coming: the 
latter is an awfully good chap at keeping the 


Fig, 2.—The Clinker Fours: Waiting for the Gun. 


becomes a class by himself, and a hard-and- 
fast line divides him from the other descrip- 
tions of athletes, the most intolerant members 
of the O(xford) U(niversity B(oat) C(lub) 
being inclined to regard the Blues gained on 
the cricket or football fields as illegitimate 
innovations ! 

The limit which a man of ordinary physique 
sets to his ambition is a seat in his college 
Eight; and to effect this an amount of 
training has to be gone through which strikes 
one at first with astonishment, and in addition 
he must graduate through his college fours, 
and Torpid races. His path is beset by 
many difficulties. As a freshman he finds 


12. New . 


. _. White and purple. 
13. Non-collegiate - 


Broad olive green, edged ¥ 
white and Bowl * 


14. Oriel . « White and dark blue. 

15, Pembroke . . Pink and white. - 

16. Queens . . Dark blue and white. 

17. St. John's. «Yellow, scarlet on chiv® 
ground. “s 

18. Trinity .  . Broad dark blue, white edgit= 

19, University + Yellow and blue; 

20. Wadham . . Light blue and white 


21. Worcester . . Pink and black. 


In addition to these, every~ member «| 
college is entitled to-wear a dark-blue fa 
coat with the college crest, representatiats® 
which appeared in the “B. O, P.” in 15% 

The barge having been found, 
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“tubbing” commences. This bears no re- 
semblance to little Mr. Kouncer’s “ tumbies,”’ 
but is a much more serious matter. The 
coach, a senior man, stands up in the stern 
of a two-oared boat with the rudder lines in 
his hands, and the novices pull him up. 
Then starts an incessant course of correction 
and instruction which increases in vitupera- 
tive force, as his acquaintance grows, until 
it ends at times in vivid abuse. 

Despite the coach’s bark, our tyro may find 
himself .in the trial Torpid, an eight-oared 
craft with fixed seats, preparing for the 
February races. 

They are familiarly spoken of as “Toggers,”” 
and represent the college in the minor races in 
the spring and also supply the material for the 
Eights. If the tyro “shapes” well enough 
for the Torpid and is conspicuous therein, 
he may at the end of his second year have 
reached the summit of a moderate man’s 
ambition, and be entitled to his Eight's 
colours.” 

The racing takes place in June, and the 
boat manned by the same number as the 
Togger differs from it in having sliding seats. 


| three weeks before the struggle, and at the 
' same time all indulgences are knocked off. 
Before breakfast the crew must run round 
the parks, a distance of about one mile, and 
throughout the day must abstain from herba 
nicotiana sive tobacco as the Statut» Uni- 
versitatis Oxoniensis has it, in unrivalled 
| canine Latin. In addition to this they have 
@ separate dinner in Hall, and they must do 
the “ downy ” regularly at 10,30 p.m. 

The day arrives. Our freshman, now 
become a senior, knows that his boat for an 
entire week will be at once the pursuer and 
the pursued, and that it will cover itself with 
glory if it succeed as a pursuer, but will be 
received in silence at the landing-stage if it 
fail to elude the “ bump” of the boat press- 
ing on behind. 

The actual racing lasts from a Thursday 
till the following Wednesday, and each boat 
rows over the course from Iffley to the 
"Varsity barge once a day in either the first 
or second division. The second division, 
which starts at 4.30 p.m, consists of the boats 
which are in position on the river from the 
12th to the 21st. An interval of 1} hour 


At Commemoration there is a procession 
of the boats in the order on which they left 
off on the last day’s racing. The “Head of 
the River” is moored opposite the ’Varsity 
barge, and as each boat passes, the crew, 
with the exception of stroke and bow, stand 
up and salute her with their oars. 

The last boat on the river usually has 
about three oars in it and is solemnly over- 
turned. Immediately men in every descrip- 
tion of flannels are swimming about before 
the ’Varsity barge, cheering on “B. N. C.” 
ad nauseam, while men are tossed out of 
the punts which put across to fetch men 
from the bank to their own barge, not in 
spies but in battalions. 

With regard to the cox, whose object has 
been to keep himself as light as possible and 
has perhaps deprived himself of the enjoy- 
ment of a “square meal” for weeks past, he 
receives in the majority of cases more kicks 
than ha’pence. 

As the losing crew in the Boat Race 
invariably attribute their defeat to bad steer- 
ing, so the eight merry men who have been 
bumped never fail to tell the cox that he 


Fic. &—Lent Races at Cambridge: a Bump at Grassy. 


Zvery college puts one crew on the river, 
ind the crew is subjected to strict training - 
or weeks before. Their object in so doing 
3 to obtain the utmost weight, strength, and 


:mdurance, and so an institution has sprung | 


tp in many colleges termed “ Breakfasting 
he Eight.” 

It is rather a large business, as the rowing 
nan is apt to be not only heavy in avoir- 
lupois, but algo in conversation, his informa- 
ion on external matters being bounded by 
he knowledge that Magdalen is “ going very 
trong,” and that Jesus, as usual, is “very 
ank.’’ If you are not a boating man, your 
equaintance with the majority of your guests 
7ill_be but slight, and this does not add gaiety 
9 the p 

Your scout, who | has ordered generations of 
lights’ breakfasts from the kitchen, saves 
ou from the necessity of thinking out a 
ovel and appetising menu. It is invariable, 
nd_ as follows: Soles, steak or chicken, 
aarmalade, watercress, fruit, and chocolate 
astead of tea or coffee. During the actual 
reek of the races it is customary to invite 
ae Eight up to one’s rooms and give them 
vo glasses of port and fruit ad lib. 

The breakfasts, however, commence some 


{ is allowed between the first and second divi- 
sion, as the highest boat at 4.80, the “ sand- 
wich” boat, rows the course over again at 6, 

so as to give it an opportunity of making a 
bump. 

| Brasenose has held the position of “Head 
of the River ”’ both in Torpids and the Eights 
for some seasons. Indeed last February it 
made the record for the Torpids, having been 
Head fot six consecutive years. Magdalen, 
New, Christchurch, Balliol, are also sturdy 
opponents for the honour. 

A distance of 160 feet separates each boat, 
and one behind the other they race for 
upwards of a mile amid the encouragements 
of their partisans. The encouragement is of 
divers kinds. ‘ Now you're on them; ”“ All 
you know;”’ “ Well rowed, New; “Bravo, Mag- 
dalen;” intermingled with pistol-shots, 
whistles, rattles, dinner-bells, etc., making 
up such a medley as fairly frightens them 
on to exertions. 

When one boat has so far gained on the 
other as to have slightly overlapped, the cox 
of the hindmost steers for the other; and 
should his bow touch any part of it the 
bump has been made, and on the succeeding 
day they change their places. 


should have “washed them off,” however 
impossible it may have been. 

Harder still is the fate of the cox who 
makes his shot at a retreating boat and 
misges.. It is rare to get within bumping 
distance again, and the diminutive specimen 
in the stern pays dearly for his bad judg- 
ment. This is especially hard on him, as he 
is unable in many instances to judge his 
distance with any accuracy. 

That is, however, the more doleful side, 
which is soon forgotten. Who can indeed 
estimate the advantages which such a train- 
ing on the Isis affords for the serious work 
of life by giving him abundance of health, 
strength, resource and endurance; which 
brings back colour to the cheeks, and hope 
to a jaded heart, as, overwhelmed for a time 
by the mystery and heavy weight of the 
world’s cares, he gazes up at the photo of his 
college eight, and remembers the swing of 
the oars, the bound of the boat and her life 
between the strokes, the cheers from the 
bank which greeted their efforts as the 
almost imperceptible shock throughout the 
boat proclaimed that their exertions were 
crowned with success, and that they had 
made their coveted bump ? BG Me 


————_—_—_——_——————————— 
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OUR NOTE-BOOK. 


A “B.O.P.” Canoz. 


Mrs. Reaney, whose literary and philan- 
thropic work is so well known, writes from 
Blackpool under date of april 2:—‘“I really 
feel tempted to send you, as a curiosity, a 
photograph of my daughter in a canoe made 
entirely by her own hands after the plan 
given in the ‘B.0.P.’ but with improvements 
suggestive of sea-paddling. 

“ She spent many an hour upon the open 
sea last year in this canoe. The photograph 
does not do the small craft justice. It is, 
however, suggestive of what a girl of energy 
can accomplish. Her workshop was a cellar, 
and no one saw the boat until it was nearing 
its later stages of completion. Her tools 
were very few in number. 


“I have long thought of letting the editor ; 


of the ‘B.0.P.. know how much good his 
paper does ‘the house of Reaney.’ My 
younger son more especially, and this our 
only girl, are devoted to it.” 


“ Bex'e Own” Postar Crvns.—Those who 
have read the articles on this subject in 
numbers 564 and 575 and wish to join such 
a club, are reauested to apply to Mr. G. D 
Nickels, 1 South Town Cottages, Upton Road, 
Torquay, who wishes to start one. Amongst 
the numerous readers who entered for our 
photographic competitions there should be 
amply sufticient tc fill this club, as well as 
that started by Mr. Hardwick 


Tae Royat Sovereicn.—In the year 
1627 a first-rate man-of-war, which in her 
earlier days was known as the Sovereign of 
the Seas, was launched at Woolwich. In 1701 
another Royal Sovereign was launched; and 
in 1786, yet another the most notable of all, 
and which shared in the famous triumph of 
Trafalgar. But these, and some other vessels 
ot the same name. sink into insignificance 
beside the great ship which Her Majesty 
recently christened. The Royal Sovereign ot 
1786 cost £100,000; the cost of the new 
Royal Sovereign will be nearly a million 
sterling. The great ship is one of eight 
which have been ordered to be built under 
the Naval Defence Act. 


Some Currous Facts anp Fiaures.—A very 
curious number is 142,857, which, multiplied 
by 1. 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6, gives the figures in the 
same order, beginning at a different point, 
but if multiplied by 7 gives all 9’s. Multi 
plied by 1 it equals 142,857, multiplied by 2 
equals 285,714, multiplied by 38 equale 
428,£71, multiplied by 4 equals 571,428, mul 
tiplied by 5 equals 714,285, multiplied by 6 
equals 857,142, multiplied by 7 equals 
999,999. Multiply 142,857 by 8 and you 
have 1,142,856. Then add the first figure to 
the last and you have 142,857, the original 
number, the figures exactly the same as at 
the start. Ancther mathematical wonder is 
the following: It is discovered that the 
multiplication of 987,654,821 by 45 gives 
44,444,444,445. Reversing the order of the 
digits and multiplying 128,456,789 by 45, we 
get a result equally curious—6,555,555,6505. 
If we take 128,456,789, as the multiplicand, 
and interchanging the figures of 45, take 54 
as the multiplier, we get 6,666,666,606. 
Returning tc the multiplicand 987,654,821, 
and taking 54 as the multiplier again, we get 
58,888,388,884—all 8's except the first and 
last figures. which together read 64—the 
multiplier. Taking the same multiplicand 
and 27, the half o! 54, as the multiplier, we 
get as product of 26,666,666,667, all 6’s ex 
cept the first and last figures, which together 
read 27, the multiplier. Now, interchanging 
the order of the figures 27 and using 72 as 
the multiplier and 987,654,821 as the multi- 


plicand, we get a product of 71,111,111,112 
—all 1's except the first and last figures, 
which read together 72, the multiplier.— 
Journal of Education. 


“Tar Braver tHe Miiper.’”’—This motto 
of a noble French family embodies a truth 
which has been recognised by noble minds 
in all ages. It is the brave and strong who 
can afford to be “ mild,” who best can bear 
with weakness and infirmity in others. 


THE MoveMENT AGAINST THE CRAMMER.— 
Thecrammer is to havea bad time of it shortly 
Not only are the new regulations of the 
Indian Civil Service examination expressly 
framed to obviate the necessity of any 
“ private instruction,” but now the entrances 
into Woolwich and Sandhurst are to be 
altered with the same view. The Director- 
General of Military Education wishes to 
encourage the candidate who has had “a 
thoroughly well-grounded liberal education 
as an English gentleman.” In other words. 
the public school boy is to be encouraged to 
go straight from say Eton or Winchester, and 
submit to educational tests such as he has 
been already familiar with in the fifth and 
sixth form. Besides the obligatory subjects, 
he may, on and after June, 1892, take up 
optional ones—English history, science, 
higher mathematics, and Greek—in order 
that due allowance may be made for “varieties 
of taste and inclination in each candidate.” 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(TuretzentH Sentes.) 


Writing Competition. 
[Continued from p. 544.] 
Focrts Division (agea 12 pears) 


Prize—10s. 6d. 
Mcnnay E J. Psance The Parade, Poole 


CERTIFICATRS—PMST GRADE, 
Herbert L Warpen 5, Graham Strect. Edinburgh 
Jounx Osporne Fitcn, 34 Angell Road, Brixton s.w. 


Hanowr Movat Josra. 1, Killeser Avenue, Telford 
Park, Streatham Hill, $.W. 


JS. Topp 32, Angeli Road, Brixton. sw 


Witrias Brows, 3. Armadale Street, Dennistoun, 
Glasgow 


JOHN FaRey, 5. Market Place, Devizes. 

Hesny B ‘aymond Street Thetford. 

Briatk Tuo: ‘ 11 Charlotte Street, Ayr, N.B 

Muxce F Ixeis, 10, Seyton Avenue, Langside. 
Glaxgow 

A.J Caney 65 Ickburgh Road, Upper Clapton, ¥.x. 

J W Mrtphum 10. Leslie Place, Edinburgh. 

Harry Reip 21, Brook Rond, Bootle, Liverpool. 

Pency BLUMENTHAL, 13 Frognal, X.w. 

J Y Bey, Denbrae Cluny Gardens, Edinburgh, 

A. Mipctey Bin 6. Queen Street, Mansfield. 

Ws H. Macey, 28, Lorne Park Road, South Lowestoft, 

R. Eccuss, Sefton House Clarence Road, Manchester. 

Percy Lister, 19 rue Godefroy, Lyons. France. 

F.H F Hamittos, 1, Babworth, Retford, Notts. 


W. Wapswortn, 38, February Strect, Con M, Man- 
chester. 


Orro E Pick, Warwick House, 17, Lambolle Road, 
XW. 


ALFRED DE Bneaxsxi, Arno Cotte, Luton Place, 
Greenwich 8.5 


E. V. Ive, The Grammar School, Ashford, Kent, 
Ceantes, FritHam, 20, Wesley Road, Trowbridge, 
Vilte, 
Henny Morn, 8%. South View, Sealand Road, 
Chester 


GronGe Lonxawirg, Railway Hotel, 20, Tithebarn 
Street. Liverpool. 


HL. J. BEAvMonT. 8. Welfield Place, Liverpool. 
H. B. ORTON, Bodicote Vicarage, Banbury. 


A. T PaysE, 30, Great Pulteney Street, G olden Square, 
w. 


Antucn HALL, Shakespeare Road, Harpenden, Here 
Ws. B. OLLivEr, 224, Queen's Road. Peckham, && 


W. W. Punstow, 15, Morland Terrace, Woivers, 
Bucks. 


Watren Few, 121, High Street, Stoke Newington ¥ 


HanoiD Frikpesera, Unter den Linden 42 Ul. 
Berlin, 


Watrsn Hancock, 8, Gladstone Terrace, Rescing 


W. H. Sarru, 148, Southwark Bridge Road, 8.7. 
ALEXANDER Fraug, Windmil! Road, Hamnilton. 
C. G. BAnkLa, Elizabeth Terrace, Ditton, near Widnes, 
C.H Banskgr, 3, Abingdon Road, Leicester. 
Exxeat Manren, 84, Terrace Road, South Hackue, 
NK 
RkGINALD Hi1a, 13, Versailles Road, Anerley, 3& 
Tuomas Hupugon, 8, Hesketh Terrace, Hibbietcs, 
Preston. 
BECOND GRADE. 
Antucn LktGHTON Fixcu, 17, Waterloo Road, Bax 
corn, Cheshire 
ELLEN CoMMANDER, 51 Lee Crescent, Edgla-wa 
Birminghan, 


Joun Davis, Greenmount, Gargrave Road. 
Yorks 


ALEXANDER Ross, 198, Lorne Terrace Mountpottit-<. 
Belfust 

Wu. C Lutrtass, 11, Hurstbourne Road, Forest 2. 
BE 

T.N Canren, Prince Town, Dartmoor. 


RCS. K YY. Lower Broomficld. Cheetham i 
Manchester, 


AL Srnacuan, South Scafield, Aberdeen. 


T E Brockwa.t, 17, Seal Street, Shacalewe!l Loe 
Dalston, » &. 


Ws Bearpuonr, Oakamoor Mills School, Stafs 
WALTsn PIDGEON 60,Southwold Road, Upper Caps 
Tuomas Mornis 39, Waverley Street. Scucomlx. 
IvET Bisnor, 30. Stanley Mtoad, Bromley. Kent 


Jamis N, Watts, Llenheim Road Schools, Hoiins- 
N 


Fraxx Vasky, Fern Bank, John Street, Sale tof 
‘Manchester 


RW. Macrig, 42, Royal York Creseent, Cite, 
Bristol. 


Grnatp Evenanp, 26, St. Marys Road, Crauj-. 
Manchester 


Fraxk A BAKER 16. Willes Road Leamington 51+ 
HeExny Stone, 303. New Cross Rond, &.2. 

Ronent NADAL, Harrow Green Sehoul, Leytonstcne 
HERBERT MACE, oc ey 
Waurer Wien, 
Groncr Cowas, 

Wa ter DERBYSHIRE, 
Epwarp Patent, 
ISHER . ” 
Matruxwe, 104, Dyer Street, Cirenceste. 
SIGALL, Dawlish House, Greville hod 


SAMUEL 
Bristol 


Macy K MELvILt, East View, Western Rood, (Leica 
ham, 


THD GRADE 

Wa. Epce, New Wood Street, Mansfickd 

Joux StutTER Winchester Road. Colchester. 
Epaanr Ciark, Boro’ Road, Kingston Hill, Surrey 
Epwanp J. NonRINGTON, 78, St. James Street, Dove 
W. J. CasTLe, Pencaira Lodge, Brislington Bristc’ 

J W. Hutt, 10, Wilton Roed. Sparkbill, Burminghs 
James HENDnIE, Thornbank, Galston, N.B. 

Prncy R. THWAITES, 26, Bedford Road, Tottenbsm 
F. E. Woopuaas, Southcharch Road, Southend. 

W. H. Putts, 8, Farnley Road, South Norwood. 
Wa ter Kinxup, Harrow Green School, Lestonsta, 
Gxonce Mason, 


" . 
Harny JErFEREOR, ” . 
Hrspry MIDDLETON, ” . 
Envest RoGers, . . 
ALBERT COLEMAN, ” . 

” 


WENTWORTH LANKESTER, 
FRED MANSFIELD, 92, West End Lane, Kilburn, x ¥. 
(To be continued.) 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JUNE. 


I.—In Poultry-Run, Pigeon-Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, Caviary, etc. 


By Gorpon Sranies, c.M., M.D., R.N. 


Ciry axp SusunpaN Ganpexs.—There is nothing 
much better calculated to give an air of comfort and 
refinement to a home ina town or in the outskirts than 
a morsel of well-kept garden. It is rather an advantaye 
than otherwise that this be small; at any rate, 
it should not be big, for the whole care of it must 
devolve on the head of the house, and probably he has 
not mueh time on his hands. J need hardly say a word 
a3 to the healthfulness of garteuing as a hobby. By 
working in the garden you get one of the most pleasant 
kinds of exercise imaginable, and you obtain caluness 
of mind from the fresh air breathed. Yuu get some- 
thing else as well, namely, a fifteen-horse-power appe- 
tute, with pleasant sleep to follow. I am sure, too, that 
hobby like this keeps man; a growing lad out of 
mischief, and thus enables him to get a good healthy 
krasp of the hill of life he is about to climb by his own 
exertions. 

But some will ear, I haven't the slightest idea of 
gardening. Thouzh I like to see a garden with green 
Uangs growing in it, I hardly kuow the difference be- 
tween one flower and another, 

Well, I reply, perhaps you do not, but it is wonderful 
how soon you can pick up all the ideas you need, and 
find ont all about the flowers also, 

If you have a bit—ever # small—of ground in front 
of your house that has not been utilised at ull, or only 
indifferently, and you are in want of a ood, honest, 
uithful hobby, T advise you to begin hy going out 
Wi taking a look at it. This is the month of Ju 
ell, there is pretty nearly all the summer before you, 
% that even this seuson you could manage to dua great 
eal. ; 

To begin with, just look up at those windows. They 
ook rather bare, don't they? How very much the} 
would be improved by boxes placed outside, with it 
you have @ southern exposure, bits of ueatly-shaped 
sun-shadea over the top, and small hanzing baskets 
rom each, and canary creepers to climb up the sides, 
4 window box is easily made or cheaply bought. With 
ny own hands I could make two in one day, set them 
1, All them, and plant them. It ix not too late yet to 
‘lant out. You can put down your flowers in bloom, if 
sou goand buy them and fetch them home after the box 
steady. [shouldn't over-crowd, nor put in flowers that 
re too tall, Stull, bushy, bright-coloured geraniums, 
due lobelia, morsel of golden pyrethrum, fairylike 
erns, auriculas, anything in fact to give show. Indeed 

‘ou have only te consult any gurdener and he will tell 
ou ina few words all about it, and how to till ¢ 
wauzing baskets. But bright crimson, smuall-tlowered 
roxeolum makes @ splendid show, owing over o 
vimlow box. 

Well, with these flower boxes and baskets alone, @ 
are-frouted house would assume « cosy, bright look 
hat would do anybody's heart good to behobl, 

If you are lucky enough to hive a porch, or there is 
face enough to erect a mistic one, what a chance 
hore is for climbing and creeping beauty next year, 

heed only mention clematis, roses, passion dower, 
sistaria, ivy, or the poor man’s creeper, us I call it, 
uid convolvalur, 

To those that have alrealy gardens, I may mention 
hat in the kitchen garden the principal work will 
onsist in keeping weeds down, and in planting things 
or rotation. Finish planting out fowers in beds and 
orders, Do not forget asters; whole beds of them 
aake a grand show in autumn. 


Tur Poutrny-Rcx.—You may continue to set 
ys ; you will thus obtain cockerels fit to kill before 
‘hristmas and pullets to lay in wiuter, although they 
hould have been hatched sooner for this purpose. 

Tam frequently asked to recommend incubators. It 
#@ somewhat invidious task. Nearly all have their 
aerita, and one docs not like to say which is best. 
‘hristy's and Hearson'’s I have spoken of before. 
lann & Co, of Bedford, have a new one called the 
implex, which is cheap, but I have not seen it. The 
Yestmaria Co., Kendal, have a capital one that I have 
ot before mentioned. ' It is easy to work and pretty 
ertain, The price for a 50-egg machine is £5 5s. It 
sould soon for itself many times over. Of course, 
ith any of these machines, care and experience is 
eeded, and, while in operation, the machine must not 
e neglected. But, as a rule, they are easily got 


P to. 

Tt will be well now to see that your poultry houses 
ad runs are in good order and capable of standing the 
ammer campaign. It would be as well to whitewash 
xe inside of the house and tar the out. This greatly 
inds to keep down disease of many kinds, Tuke away 
de droppings and mix with ashes and soot, and you 
‘ill forma manure nearly a8 good as guano for your 
arden. 

If yeu heve many fowls, yon had better begin to 
reed‘out at once, Never keep hens that are bad doers 


t useless. 

Continue to feed well and judiciously. Let nothing 

om the house be thrown away that the towls can eat. 
grass run is now most essential for health and 

vmfort ; failing this, throw green stuff into the run, 
Keep the gravel clean, and see that the water is 

lways sweet and fresh. 


il have health’ in the loft. Nothing is more 
detrimental to pigeons than confinement in a hot and 
stuffy loft. I am quite sure that if boys would pay 
more attention to the sanitary condition of their 
pigeonries I should have fewer complaints about want 
of success in hatching. 

The loft is only too often covered by the slated roof 


insufferably hot in summer if the temperature be high. 
The wild pigeons choose the darkest, cvolest trees, such 
as the spruce fir, and even the nest {sa ventilated oue. 
Well, we crum them into a fuul hot loft and nest them 
in pang, the water in the fountains even is often warm 
aud wlimy, and still we wonder why eggs won't hateh, 
why birds die in their shells if not assisted, or, if born, 
develop only into miserable weaklings. 

Let me remind you, then, that not only should you 
breed from young ‘strong birls und feed well, but chat 
all their sitroundings should be whoiesome and in- 
vigorating. Ventilation, therefore, is of all import- 
ance, so is pure water aud a judicious mixture of gravel 
and old lime. 


Tue Aviary.—If you are a breeder your birds will 
still be busy enongh ‘now with the cares of maternity 
and paternity. 1am not sure that the pater has not as 
much caro on his head as the mater, but it is sweet 
care for both, Only the cock hus to feel the hen, and, 
if he has also a growing family not yet uble to help 
themselves, he has also to stuif 1ood into their insatiable 
mawa. Remember that the first «eed the young have 

J. AS soon ws they can eat seed you 
should put them away in a cae by themselves, aud 
sell as quickly as posaibte ; unless there are une or more 
Specially promising, the best plau is to get rid of the 
at. 

Do not give dainties to dreeling birds The only 
dainty, and it is w uecessity, iy green food, ulways fresh 
and sweet, 


| Tur Rannrrny.—Beware now of overcrowding, and 
of filth in every shape or form. Your hutches ought 
tw be out of doors now, but, of course, well protected 
Against draughts and rain, The more exercise your 
Jets have the healthier and happier will they be. 

Do not be above gathering wrass for bedding from 
the rowlside, now that it is abundant. It must be per- 
fectly well dried before it ix stored, and a suitable day | 
| should be chosen on which to guther it, That is, it H 


should not be taken when full of dust; in sunshine, 

after rain, is the correct time. 

Tuk KENSKL—Boys who keep dogs in towne, or 

| have cats either, for the matter of that, should not 

forget that grass is essential to their well-beiug. I 

otten pity poor auitmals who from ycar's end to year's 

ew never get a pluck of what God in His goodness 

designs they should have. Grass is £0 easily grown 

¢, so that neither cat nor dog need want for it, 

plenty of bedding and see itis kept dry. When 

you give a fresh supply of straw be eure to sweep the 

kennel out, for dust not ouly barbours vermin, but 
disease spores also. 


II.—Entomology. 
By Rey. Turovorg Woop, F.z.s. 


fectly bewildering month in the vartety 
e work which it offers to the diligent en- 
tomologist, So many different things have to be done, 
| that he hardly knows what to be at first. He must be 
| Up early, to look at his palings; and he must take ad- 
| vantage of the mid-day sun for the butterflies and the 

day-tlying moths; and he must be out lute to see after 
| his “treacle.” And when he turns in after along day's 
| work, he will probably dream of the “ xood things” that 
he might have cauglit if only he could have stayed out 
all night. 

Of butterflies there are—or ought to be—no less than 
thirty-seven species upon the wing. Of course many of 
these are yery local, aud some are very rare. The 
Swallow-tail is out in'the fens : but you will find it no- 
where else. Several of the Fritillaries will be haunting 


JuNR isn 
and extent of 


alone, and a place up against the sky like this geta , 


the eleazings of woods, Of these, the two Penrl-borders 
at least ought to be common ; but take care of your 
net. For these buttertlies are very fond of sunnin 

themselves upon brambles, and one is greatly temptes 
| to strike at them as they sit. Look out for the White 
Admiral (Limenitis Sibgtia), which is local, but not un- 
common where it occurs, Three of the Hairstreaks are 
on the wing, one of which--the Black Hairstreak 
(Thecia pruni)—is rather a rarity. It should be sought 
among sloe. If you are very lucky indeed, you may 
come across a Mazarine Blue. 

Several of the liawk moths appear: doubtless you 
will have bred some of these from pupe. The two 
Elephants (Cherocampa) ure fond of hovering over 
honersuckle blossoms at dusk, While you are waiting 
for them keep «til; and be quick with the net. Most 


of the Burnets are out. These fly in the sunshine, and 
are very conspicuous ; and whicre you take one you may 
almost depend upon finding pleity more. Look out, 


too, for the Foresters (Procris). They seldom seem to 
fly, but may often be found seated on flowers. And 
they are especially partial to those of the mullein. 
Keep working with the shaking-stick until about the 
middle of the month. After that time Geometree be- 
come less numerous, and more attention should be paid 
to the day-flera. Stigar will be of little use until about 
the 10th or 12th of the month ; but after that time it may 
be used on every suitable night until at least the end 


of September. ‘One of your earliest visitors will pro- 


bably be the exquisite Peach-blossom (Thyatira batts). 
It seldom settles, but flutters daintily up and down the 
treacle, sipping as it goes; and it takes alarm at the 
light of the lantern so readily, that you will have to be 
very quick indeed with the pill-box. Towards the end 
of the month the Noctuce will come in hosts; but the 
evenings are so long that it will be quite useless to apply 
the mixture until nearly nine o'clock. 

When you go round the palings in the morning, keep 
ancyeon the lamp-posts, Many moths remain seated 
on the glass or the uprights when the light is turned. 
out, and may be captured with no more trouble than 
that involved in “ swarming” the post. I Lave known 
no less an insect than the coveted Lobster (Stauropus 
Sagi) to be taken in this was. 

As for bectles, their name will be legion. Keep a 
look out for them everpwhere. Many species are fond 
of flowers, especially those of umbelliferous plants. 
Any hawthorn blossom that may still remain will be 
well worth shaking over an umbrella. Keep the sweep- 
net hard at work, and select as great a variety of 
herbage as you can, Shake tree-branches into the 
umbrella; wild don’t gaze upwards while you are doing 
ry 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


PuoToGRAPHic NOVRLTIES. 


A FRENCH correspondent sends us the following, 
which is reproduced as written, with one or two ex- 
planatory notes :— 

* Tu making some experiments on sensible papers I 
have noticed the following : I knew that white paper 
when dipped in water, dried in darkness, and exposed 
under a plate for some time, and then dipped in a bath 
of nzot (nitrate) of silver, will give a print. Seeing 
that a white paper, after having been exposed, keeps 
some traces of the light, I concluded that the light it 
contains would be sufficient to make an impression on 
a plate. It succeeded. Having heard that quinia 
(sulf. of) (4e. sulphate of quinine] was a little phos- 
phorescent, I employed it in the following way to keep 
the light longer in the paper. I put for 10 min. a 
piece of paper in water containing the {th of its weight 
of sulf. of quinia, dried it in the darkness, ex posed it for 
10 min, under a cliché (4.¢. 8 negative) in the san, and 
then brought it in the black room. There I left it for 
10 min, on bromid paper, and then develloped it, and 
this is the photo I obtained. Cloath dose as well as 

per, but dose not keep the impression so long. 

‘hinking that some English boys would like to try 
this experiment, I send you this little note, and pray 
you, siz, to print it in the ‘Boy's Own Paper.’ 

'S. “If this time of exposure dose not do, you must. 
leave it longer or less in the sun, because I have noticed 
thut it did not do every day the same, 

Rovotrnk BrrtHoy.” 


[The above experiment will, no doubt, interest 
photozraphic readers, The print sent, though not so 
good as if printed in the ordinary way, is wouderfully 
Uistinet considering that the bromide paper had not 
beet: -xposed to any light, except that from the phos- 
phorescent paper, before being developed.) 


Ocr Pnoto Comretition. 


Hi. Wade writes : “ Many of my friends have inquired 
what is * What is ft 2” (the photo which you honoured 
me by reproducing in the ‘B. 0. P.') So I thought 
possibly some of the *B. 0, P.' readera might ask the 
same question, The photograph was taken last year 
with a Hand Camera on Blackpool sands. A fisherinan 
had just emptied his basket containing worthless fish, 
ete., and the crowd were examining these sea wonders 
wheu I took a enap shot,” 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


In our next Part several new Stories of 
special interest will commence, and are sure 
to command wide attention. Any extra 


copies needed should be ordered early. 


Our Special Extra Summer Nomper ts 
now in active préparation, and will be issued 
with the Juux Monthly Part. It will be 


a particularly attractive number this year. 
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CRICKET, AND HOW TO PLAY IT. By Dr. 


G. Grace 
CRICKET CLUBS—THEIR FORMATION and 
MANAGEMENT. by Dr. W. G. GRaAck. 
ATHLETIC TRAINING. By a Member of the 
London Athletic Club, and the Editor. 


SWIMMING, By an Oxford M.A. and Coach. 
SEA SWIMMING AND BATHING. By 
MaTrHEew WeExs. 


FOOTBALL, AND BOW. TO EXCEL IN IT. 
'W. ALCOCK, H, VASSALL, and other leading 
authorities 


LAWN TENNIS, 


Capt. 


By Taupor Bares Reep and 


boys PETS AND ALL ABOUT THEM. By Dr. 
GORDON STABLES, Dr. GREENE, ¥.2.8., Dr. STRAD- 
LING, and others. 

BOATS AND BOAT SAILING. By Capt. Francuiy 
Fox, late P. & O. Service, aud others. 

YACHTING. By Frank Cowper, ™A., etc. 

SKATING, IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. B 
J. Afar ma. C. G. TEBBUTT, CHARLES 
PER, € 


Rev. 
‘HYM- 


PUBLISHED AT THE “BOY’S OWN PAPER” OFFICE, LONDON. 


PA New and Enlarged Edition of “ Indoor Games and Recreations" is also being 


PRACTICAL ENTOMOLOGY AND NATURAL 
HISTORY, By Rev. Tuwopone Woon, FES, 
and others, 

GOATS, AND HOW TO MANAGE THEM FOR 

LEASURE AND PROFIT. By J. Houmes 
Eat. 

BEES, AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. By W. H. 
HARRIS, B.A., B.SC, 

FROGS bale TOADS, SNARES, AND OTHER 

'S. By’ Dr. STLADLING, 

Saeanioe Oe snk aaott rs. 

COURIER OR HOMING PIGEONS: HOW TO 
TRAIN AND FLY THEM. By Joun Day, R. 
W. ALLRIDGE, and others. 

roa HE ALL ITs BRANCHES, AND BY 

, ROD, AND TRAWL. By J. HaRrinaros 
K z, J E Tarvon, and others. 
CYCLING. By Rey. J. HERBERT, M.A, Rev. J. 
Mrapows WHITE, M.A., and others. 


HEALTH-HINTS FOR GROWING BOYS. Br 
Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 
TRAINING FOR SCHOOL SPORTS. By A. AtEx- 


ANDER, F.R.C.8., Director of Liverpool Gymnasium. 


ICE BOATS AND YACHTS, TOBOGANNING, 
SLEIGHING, AND OTHER WINTER SPORTS. 


Soup By ALL NEWSAGENTS. 


uniform with the “ Outdoor, Gabisd ett. 


LA CROSSE, GOLF, ROUNDER 
ete. By Various Experts. 

KITES AND KITE-FLYING. 
and others. 

THE BOY’S OWN PONY, OR 
By CUTHBERT BRADLEY. 

RINGOAL. By C. Jonxsron, of 1 


DRAWING AND S! ‘CHING 
By Frep. Stee ee a Bo 


a Ee = Dr. GREENE, F. 
SHELLS AND SEA-WEEDS— 
SALT-WATER AQUARIUMS, 
nised Authorities. 
WINDOW, FRUIT, WER, J 
DAtee GARDENING ES 
BRASSES AND BRASS-RUBBINGS. 
WILLIAMSON, F.AS., P.S.8. 
FOSSILS AND FOSSIL HUNTING. 
Lonss, M.A., M.D. 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 


Bett 


Prepard, x nd will be igsued in Gd, Monthly Parts 
Q 


Price One Penny. 
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©* Next moment he recled back.” 


, 


THE COCK HOUSE AT FELLSGARTH. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY, 


3y Tatnot Barnes REED, 


Awhor of “My Friend Smith,” “ Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,” 


“ Adventures of a Three-Guinea Watch,” ete, 
CHAPTER XXII,—COMING TO. 


ISHER 1's discovery put the finishing touch to the discom- 
fiture of the Modern seniors. 
And the manner in which they came by the news of it by 


ro means tended to salve the wound which it inflicted. 
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The Shop Committee was so convulsed 
by the intelligence which Fisher 1 brought, 
that they then and there promised them- 
selves the pleasure of conveying the good 
news to Rollitt’s accusers in person. 
They accordingly adjourned in a body to 
the Modern side. ‘ 

“Won't Clapperton grin!" said Percy. 
“T say, you chaps, we may as well let 
him have it one at a time. Then he'll 
hear it nine times over, do you see? I'll 
go first.” 

The idea seemed a good one, but risky. 

Cottle calculated that after about the 
fourth time Clapperton would be a little 
riled. He therefore modestly proposed 
to follow Percy. Cash and Lickford com- 
peted smartly for the third place, the 
former being suecessful. Ramshaw, hav- 
ing to come fifth, had decided misgivings 
as to the fun of the thing; while the 
Classic juniors declined to play unless all 
the others remained on the spot ready to 
back up in case of emergency. 
* It was also decided that, for precaution- 
ary reasons, the key of Clapperton'’s door 
should be removed for the time being, 
lest he should try to lock the good news 
out; and that an interval of two minutes 
should be allowed to elapse between each 
messenger's announcement. 

Little dreaming of the exquisite torture 
being prepared for him, Clapperton sat in 
his study engaged in the farce of prepara- 
tion. 

Ho had plenty to think of besides 
lessons. Things had all gone wrong with 
him. Dangle and he had fought. Brink- 
man, after his thrashing by Corder, no 
longer counted. Fullerton had rebelled, 
and was taking boys over every day to 
the enemy. Corder had successfully 
defied his—Clapperton’s—authority, and 
the juniors snapped their fingers at him. 

And yet Clapperton had come up this 
term determined to lay himself out for 
his side, and be the most popular prefect 
in Fellsgarth. 

His one comfort was that the Classics 
were under a cloud too. One of their 
number was a runaway thief; and a 
stigma rested on their side worse than 
any that attached to the Moderns. 

He was trying to make the most of this 
questionable consolation when the door 
opened, and Percy bounced in. 

“T say, Clapperton; Fisher's found the 
money. Rollitt’s not a thief. Ain't you 
glad? Hurray!” 

And, without waiting, he retired as 
suddenly as he had come. 

Clapperton gaped at the door by which 

he had gone in amazement. He had 
never calculated on this. This was the 
worst thing yet. It showed Yorke had 
been right, and that he and Dangle—— 
_ The door opened again, and Cottle ran 
in. 
“Hurray, Clapperton! The .money’s 
found. Rollitt’s no thief. Ain't you 
glad?” 

And he, too, vanished. 

There must be something in it. What 
a fool he would look to all Fellsgarth ! 
Perhaps it was only a plot, though, to 
shield Rollitt. Perhaps—— 

The door once more swung open, and 
in jumped Cash. 

“Clapperton, I say—Hooray! That 
money's been found. Rollitt’s no thief. 
Ain't you glad?” 

Hullo! At this rate he would get to 


know the news. How they would crow 
on the other side! He wondered if 
Fisher 1 had done it on purp—— 

Again there was a scuffle of feet at the 
door, and Lickford stepped in. 

“Oh! Clapperton,” he said. ‘“ Hooray, 
Clapperton! The money’s turned up, and 
Rollitt’s no thief. Ain't you glad ?—and, 
oh, I say, Clapperton—hooray !” 

“Come here,” said Clapperton, sternly. 

But, oh dear no; Lickford was pressed, 
and couldn’t stay. 

“The young asses!’ growled Clapper- 
ton. “ Why can't they keep their precious 
news to themselves? If‘they’d tried, they 
couldn’t have made -bigger nuisances 
of themselves. I suppose, now, Yorke 
will——” 

The door swung open again, and Ram- 
shaw, hanging on to the handle, swung 
in with it. 

“Hooray, Clapperton! Rollitt’s no 
thief. That money's turned up. Ain't 
you glad? I am—good evening.” 

This final greeting was cut short by a 
ruler which Clapperton sent flying at the 
messenger’s head. Ramshaw dodged in 
time, and the ruler flew out into the 
passage, where it was promptly captured 
by Fisher 11, whose turn came next. 

“Thank goodness that's the end of 
the young cads!” growled Clapperton. 
“They've done it on purpose; and I'll 

jay them out for it. That ass, Fisher 1, 
Pers bound to——” 

Here there came a modest tap at the 
door, and Fisher 11 peeped in, apologeti- 
cally. 

«Well, what do you want? You've 
no business on this side; go to your own 
house.” 

“All right, Clapperton,” said Fisher, 
speaking with unwonted rapidity. “TI 
only thought you'd like to know my 
brother’s found the money. Hurray! 
Rollitt’s no thief; ain't you glad ?— 
Yeow!” 

This last exclamation was in response 
to a grab from the enraged Clapperton, 
which, though it failed to catch the 
messenger, clawed his face. 

“J've had enough of this,” said the 
senior. ‘I don’t care—— Hullo! where’s 
my key?” 

The key was not to be seen. He 
looked out into the passage; it was not 
there. No one else was in sight. 

He returned viciously to his seat at the 
table, and began to read again. 

The door had opened, and Ashby, on 
tiptoe, was in the room before the senior 
noticed the fresh intrusion. 

“Rollitt’s no thief; ain’t you glad? 
The money’s found. Hurray, Clapper- 
ton !—done it!" exclaimed Ashby, all in 
one breath, dancing out of the room in 
conscious pride at his exploit. 

“All very well,” said D'Arcy, whose 
turn came next; “ how am I to do it?” 

“No shirking,” said Wally; “I come 
after you.” 

“Look here,” said D'Arcy; “if you 
chaps give me a leg-up, I'll let him have 
it through his window. I can reach 
round from this passage-window to his if 
you hang on to my legs.” 

“Good dodge,” said Wally, admiringly, 
“but we'd better turn the key on the 
door first. If he came out and spotted 
us holding you, we might have to drop 
you.” 

So the key was quietly put in the lock 


t 


and turned; and D'Arcy, firmly held by 
the heels, wriggled himself out of the 
window, and, with the aid of a pip, 
pulled himself up, with his face to th 
window of Clapperton’s study. 

That worthy was beginning to con 
gratulate himself that he would be spare 
a farther repetition of the uncomfortable 
news that night, when a sudden, lovi 
voice at one of the open :attice panes 
almost startled him out of his skin. 

“Oh, Clapperton! Ain’t you glad? 
Rollitt’s no thief. The money's found. 
Good evening—have you used our sosp? 
Haul in, you chaps! Sharp!” 

The persecuted senior, after the fir 
surprise, made a frantic rush, first at the 
window, and then, finding the bird flown 
at the door. The latter was locked. He 
could hear a scuffling and serambling in 
the lobby outside, followed by a stampede 
after which dead silence prevailed, sa: 
for the vicious kicking of the imprisons 
hero at his own door. 

“Whew!” said Wally, fanning hime! 
when the juniors were safe back in Percy 
study. ‘That was a squeak, if you lik: 
How on earth am I to do it?” 

“ Better let him off” suggested sone 


j; one. 


Wally resented the suggestion as © 
insult. 

“Not likely,” said he. “I'll doit. 1 
don't care, if you all back up.” 

And in a minute, when the sound 
the kicking had ceased, and Clapperi:2 
had apparently retired once more to hs 
work, he crept out into the lobby, followed 


: stealthily by the whole band. 


As they passed the head of the stair. 
whose voice should they hear below, iz 
quiring of a middle boy if Clapperton was 
in the house, but the Doctor's ? 

“Yes, sir, shall I tell him you wai 
him?” said the boy. 

“No, I'll go up to his room,” said the 
Doctor. : 

“Whew!” said Wally, “what a g! 
and the door’s locked on the outside!" 
“Tl go and turn it quietly,” s 
Percy, “if you back up in casc he tis 

out,” 

But the precaution was not need. 
Percy, who luckily had just taken off tis 
boots, slipped up silently to the door, wd 
the others from their lurking-place ** 
him quietly turn the key and then wat 


| back, evidently unheard by the prisoret 


within. 

He passed the stair-head just bef: 
the Doctor came up, and to their gr 
relief ran into the arms of his frei 
unchallenged. 

The Doctor, indeed, was too pre-on+ 
pied to dream that, as he went to Clap] 
ton’s study, nine small heads were crau: 
out of a door at the end of the passi¢:, 
watching his every step. 

“T say,” whispered Ashby, in tones © 
horror, “ suppose Clap. thinks it’s one.’ 
us, and goes for him.” 

“My eye, what a go!’ ejaculat: 


‘Cash. 


They saw the stately figure stani + 
moment at the door and turn the hand 

Next moment he reeled back with» 
exclamation of amazement, nearly fold 
to the ground by a bulky dictionary buried 
at his head ! 

The nine lurkers fairly embraced «* 
another in horror at the sight of t’ 
awful outrage ;.and when, a moment af. 
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they saw the Doctor gather himself 
together and return to the charge, this 
time closing the door behind him, they 
did not envy the unlucky Clapperton the 
awkward five minutes in store for him. 

How the two arranged matters no one 
could say. But as no sounds of violence 
issued, and the Doctor did not summon 
any one to fetch his cane, they concluded 
Clapperton had offered a sufficiently 
humble apology for his mistake. 

“ Hold on, now,” said Wally, after three 
minutes had passed ; “I'll try it now—it’s 
my only chance. You Classic kids be 


come back.” 


So, starting at a ran like one who had | 


come a long distance and expected to find 
the senior alone, he dashed unceremoni- 


ously into Clapperton’s study, of course | 


not appearing to notice the distinguished 
company present, crying : 

“I say, Clapperton. Hooray! 
you glad? Oh, the Doctor! 
pardon, sir.” 

The next moment he, D’Arcy, Ashby, 
ind Fisher 11 were descending the stairs 
hree steps at a time on their way back 


Mr. Wakefield’s as fast as their legs | 


vould carry them, and with all tho 
‘ighteous satisfaction of men who had 
lone their duty at all costs. 

“Treckon,” said Wally, “he pretty well 
mows about it now—and if he don't, the 
Joctor will rub it in.” 

The unfortunate Clapperton, indeed, 


equired no one to “rub in” the fact that d 


te had made a mess of things. 


| 
The Doctor did not attempt to do it. 


ie merely carried the news of the finding 

f the money, and desired Clapperton, as 
ead of the house, to make it known as 
videly as possible. 

“T say nothing now of the cruel wrong 
hich has been inflicted by hasty sus- 
icion on Rollitt. That shadow is still 
n the school. But the worse shadow, 
aat a Fellsgarth boy was a thief, ishappily 
2moved, and I wish every boy in this 
ouse to hear of it at the earliest possible 
1oment.”” 

And the Doctor went, leaving Clapper- 
m to gulp down the bitter pill as best 
2 could. 

Why should he have the job to do? 
‘e had not been the first to start the 
ispicions. Dangle had done that— 
angle, with whom he had fought. Why 
1ould not Dangle be called upon to put 


right? Unluckily, Dangle was not the ; 


iptain of Forder’s. He was not as 
sponsible in starting the rumour as 
lapperton, in his position, had been in 
lopting it. 


It was more than he could bring him- | 


If to, to summon the house and announce 
e news publicly. 
an had been with him still, the three 
them together might have brazened it 
it. But his colleagues were sulking in 
eir own quarters, and whatever had to 
done must be done single-handed. 

He therefore sat down in no very 
s~ppy frame of mind and wrote out the 
owing curt notice for the house- 
ards :— 


“ Nortce.—The head master wishes it 

be known that the club money supposed 
be missing has been found by the 

yasurer. Gro. CLAPPERTON.” 


i another in front of the boards. 
ready to cut home with me as soon as I | 


y The ; 
money's found. Rollitt’s no thief. Ain't | 
I beg your | 


If Dangle and Brink. | 


This ungracious document he copied | But who troubled their heads about 


out three times, and taking advantage of 
every one being in his study for prepara- 
tion, affixed with his own hand on the 
notice-boards at the house-door and on 
each landing. 

“There!” said he, with a sneer of 
disgust, as he returned to his own room, 
“let them make the most of that.” 

An hour later the dormitory bell 
sounded, and he could hear the scuffing 
of feet on the lobby outside, and the 
clamour of voices as boys hustled one 
Evidently 
the majority regarded the announcement 
in a jocular manner; and when a distant 
shout of laughter came up from the 
passage below, and down from the landing 
above, it was clear that Forders did not 
take the matter very much to heart. 

“Tt is ridiculous, when you come to 
think of it,” soliloquised Clapperton, 
“that a blundering ass like Fisher 1 
should have brought the school into such 
& precious mess.” 

The noise gradually died away as 
fellows one by one dropped off to bed. 

Clapperton waited till they were gone 


before he followed. As he passed the | 


notice-board he glanced at the document 
which had lately cost him so much pain. 
It was still there; but not as he left it. 
A sentence had been squeezed in between 
his own words and his signature at the 
bottom of the sheet, which, as it was a 
fair imitation of his back-sloped hand- 
writing, had all the appearance of forming 
part of his manifesto. 

Clapperton gasped with fury as he read 
the amended notice :— 


“ Notice.—The head master wishes it 
to be known that the club money supposed 
to be missing has been found by the 
treasurer, and that I am a beast and a 
sneak to have accused Rollitt of stealing 
it. Gro. CLAPPERTON.”” 


He tore the paper from the board, and 
stamped on it in his rage. Then he went 
downstairs to look at the notice on the 
school-door. It read precisely like the 
other, the imitation being perhaps better. 
He stayed only to tear this down, and 
proceeded to the upper landing, where 
the same insult confronted him. 

Who the author might be he was free 
to guess. 

As he lay awake that night, tossing and 
turning, he racked his brain to devise 
some retribution. 

And yet, his more sensible self told 
him, hadn't he been leading up to this 
all the term? What had he done to 
make the fellows respect, much more 


. like, him? He had bullied, and swag- 


gered, and set himself against the good 
of the school. The fellows who followed 
him only did so in the hope of getting 
something—either fun or advantage—out 
of the agitation. They didn’t care two- 
pence about Clapperton, and were ready 
enough to drop him as soon as ever it 
suited their turn. The one or two things 
he could do well, and for which anybody 
respected him—as, for instance, football— 
he had deliberately shut himeelf off from, 
leaving his authority to depend only on 
the very qualities he had least cause to 
be proud of. 

* It was easy enough to say that Brink- 
man and Dangle cut even a poorer figure 
over this wretched business than he. 


‘ of the last. 


Brinkman and Dangle ? The former had 
already been snuffed out hopelessly, and 
dared not show his face. Dangle, as 
everybody knew, had a personal grudge 
against Rollitt, and was unhampered by 
scruples as to how he scored. But he— 
Clapperton—he had always tried to pcse 
as a decent sort of fellow, with some kind 
of interest in the good of the school and 
some sort of notion about common honour 
and decency. 

Ugh! This was what had come of it. 

As he lay awake that night, the sound 
of the laughter round the notice-boards 
and the “ain't you glad?" of the juniors 
dinned in his ears, sometimes infuriating, 
scmetimes humiliating him; but in either 
case mockingly reminding him _ that 


| Clapperton’s greatest enemy in Fells- 


garth was the captain of the Modern side. 

Next morning brought no news of the 
missing boy, and a vague feeling of 
anxiety spread through the school. Boys 
remembered how proud and sensitivo 


| Rollitt had been, and how dreadful was 


the accusation against him. Suppose he 
had done something desperate? He had 
cared little enough for danger when all 
went well. Would he be likely to caro 
more now that the school was in league 
against him, pointing to him as a thief, 
and hqaanding him out of its society ? 

All sorts of dreadful possibilities occur- 
red both to masters and boys; and all the 
while o feeling of fierce resentment was 
growing against the fellows whose accusa- 
tions had been the cause of all the mis- 
chief. 

Dangle, as he crossed the Green to 
class, was hooted all the way. Brinkman 
‘was followed about with derisive cheers, 
and cries of “ Look out! Corder’s coming” ; 
and Clapperton, when he appeared, was 
silently cut. Fellows went out of the way 
to avoid him; and the chair on either 
side of him was left vacant in Hall. 

“Did you hear,” said Ramshaw 1 to 
his neighbour at the prefects’ table at 
dinner-time, “that they've begun to drag 
the lake to-day ?”” 

A grim silence greeted the question. 
Fellows tried to go on with their meal. 
But somehow Ramshaw had destroyed 
everyone's appetite. 

“ Nonsense!" said Yorke. “He took 
focd with him. You forget that.’ 

“That looks as if he'd gone off the 
beaten track somewhere,” said Fullerton. 

* It does—and Hawk's Pike is as likely 
@ place as any other,” said Yorke. 

“Whew! There was frost on it the 
other night,” some one said. ‘I wish the 
Doctor would let us go out and look for 
him. We've a much better chance of 
finding him than police ar:d guides.” 

Here the signal was given to rise, and 
everyone dispersed. Yorke stayed—one 
As he went out, he caught 
sight of a solitary figure walking moodily 
ahead, with hands dug in pockets and 
head down, the picture of dejection. 

Yorke could fardly recognise in this 
back view his old rival and enemy, Clap- 
perton. Yet he it was. A few weeks 
ago, and he always marched to and from 
his house in the boisterous company of 
friends and admirers. Now he was left 
alone. 

A fiush of something like shame 
mounted to the captain’s cheeks. He 
had no love for this fellow. | He owed him 
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Nittle gratitude. And yet the sight of him 
thus solitary, cut ‘off from the stream, 
stirred him. 

He quickened his pace, and overtook 
Clapperton. The Modern senior wheeled 
round half-savagely. 

“Clapperton,” said the captain, “ we've 
been enemies all this term. I've thought 
harshly of you, and you've thought 


harshly of me. Why shouldn't we be 
frierids ? 

“ What!’ almost growled Clapperton ; 
“are you making a fool of me?" 

“No — but we've tried hating one 
another long enough. Let’s try being 
friends for a change.” 

They stood facing one another: the 
one serene, honest, inviting; the other 


dejected and doubting, But as theirey 
met the fires kindled again in Clapp 
ton’s face, and the cloud swept off | 
brew. He pulled his hand from b 
pocket and held it out. 

“Done with you, Yorke. You're t! 
last fellow in Fellsgarth I expected toc 
friend just now.” 

(To be continuea.) 


MAURICE KERDIC; OR, THE MYSTERY OF ECBATANA. 


i ki did not take long for Kerdic to see 

the gravity of his position. The 
Guebre would never give up the secret 
of his own free will. To appeal to his 
feelings was to trust to a broken twig. 
Cut out a way by main force he would 
willingly do, but where was he to begin ? 

The only resource remaining to him, 
the frailest but the most precious, was his 
own courage and fertility of invention. 
So long as his mind remained clear and 
lucid and his will firm, nothing was lost. 

And in the first place was it true, as the 
Guebre said, that it was impossible to 
leave the labyrinth without knowing the 
secret? There was no reason to doubt 
his good faith. But he might be mis. 
taken. Anyhow, Maurice, who was above 
all things a man of astion, resolved to 
enter at once on the solution of the 
mystery. 

“@Goucha Nichin,” he said, “I will not 
try to persuade you. I will not show you 
how unworthy it was of an honest man 
to entice us into a place where you mani- 
festly knew that death awaited us, or you 
would not have made your will before 
you set out; nor will I show you how un- 
just it was for you not to have warned 
me to do the same when I was leaving 
behind me, as you know, a sister no less 
loved than thy Leila; nor will I dwell on 
the barbarity you have shown in uselessly 
sacrificing my faithful Gargaridi.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Aristomenes, always 
glad to come on the scene, “you might 

ave said as my poor papa did at the 
battle of Plevna, ‘Gargaridi, say your 
prayers, for you see death close at hand.’ ” 

“What would such considerations be 
worth,” said Maurice, “to a man who 
has voluntarily extinguished within him 
every sentiment of humanity or justice ? 
Let it be enough for me to tell you that 
I despise you and I defy you, and that 
I will get out of this labyrinth by the 
strength that is given me by the deter- 
mination to return to those I love.” 

“ Go,” said the Guebre, bitterly ; “ wear 
thyself out, like a true Faranghi, in striv- 
ing against the inevitable. When a 
Parsee beholds himself being plunged 
into the everlasting abyss, he recoils for 
@ moment and looks round with a philo- 
sophie eye on life and death and all 
things. You are vain and frivolous, and 
this last hour you waste in foolish boast- 
ing. What wouldst thou do, young mad- 
man?" 

“ Explore in all its windings this laby- 
rinth which you intended for my tomb; 
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use my feet to find the exit, and when 
that is done,” said Maurice with a gleam 
of joy truly heroic under the circum- 
stances, “search these gloomy halls and 


probe the secrets which you and yours ; 


have unjustly hidden from mankind.” 

A violent contraction mingled with 
fury and agony crossed the Guebre’s face. 
With eyes of fire and hands clenched he 
rose and made a step forward. Perhaps 
he thought of strangling this audacious 
defier on the spot. But what could he 
do, enfeebled by age, against a young and 
vigorous man ? He dropped his arms. 

“Tf,” said he, “any justification were 
required for what thou callest injustice 
and cruelty, thou hast revealed what 
‘would justify the fullest reprisals. What, 
wouldst thou dare-to trespass in our sanc- 
tuaries, to lift the veil with thy sacrilegious 
hand; and it isto me, the guardian of these 
mysteries, that thou tellest it and hopest 
for mercy! Go! perish! and may 
your bones wary all who would follow 
thy example ofgthe fate in store for 
them!” 

And again wrapping his cloak around 
him he sank to the ground, and crossed 
his arms like a man who had said his 
last word. 

“ Evidently,” said Maurice, who had 
given up troubling himself about Goucha 
Nichin, “it is impossible to have any 
idea in advance of the plan of this maze. 
It is a Chinese puzzle in which we might 
lose and find ourselves many times 
before reaching the phantom of a solu- 
tion. Forward, then! let him who 
loves me follow me!” 

“ One moment, sir, if you please,” said 
Aristomenes, busy foraging in his basket ; 
“before we go, what are we to do about 
the provisions!" 

“Ah, yes! the provisions. You are 
a@ man of resource, Gargaridi, and it is 
well that you provided largely. What 
shall we do with them? Why, make 
them last as long as we can!” 

“ Exactly !’’ said Aristomenes, “ ration 
ourselves regularly, of course! But that 
is not what I mean. This old swaggerer 
here ? He deserves nothing. But when 
we ave on the same raft, we ought to 
share with our brothers—that is so, is it 
not, sir?” 

“You are a very good fellow, Aris- 
tomenes,” said Maurice; “ undoubtedly 
we ought to share our victuals with our 
companion in misfortune. What have 
you got there?” 

“We have done for the best part,” said 
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Gargaridi. “One of the two bottles «: 
broken in my fall, the other is all rict: 
We have some bread, a sausage, lt 
cuits ; that is all that is left, but there 
a good deal of it.” 

“Quite so. What a lucky thing it: 
that you will always go ahead with: 
thinking of the price.” 

“ Tnever was stingy,” said Aristomen: 
bridling up. “Alas! if I had beer 
little more careful! But regrets 
superfluous.” 

“Give Goucha Nichin his share, a: 
let us get on,” said Maurice. 

“He shall have a third part of ever 
thing, neither more nor less,” said Ga: 
garidi, 


dividing the provisions 
mathematical precision. 

“There, Mr. Magus,’’ said he, puttin: 
down the Guebre’s portion in from « 
him, “ you see what Faranghis do to the- 
who get them into a mess. You woul 
have let us die of starvation ; we shar 
with you our last morsel. Perhaps ¥'" 
think we are fools, but we prefer 0’ 
style to yours. And so, good evening!’ 

The magus was evidently astonishc: 
and followed Gargaridi’s movements wit 
an incredulous look. At his last words 
cloud seemed to pass over the bronze fat 
and something like a tear appeared in hi 
eye. But mastering his fleeting emotia 
he resumed his impassible attitude, at 
soon the two men had gone out of sigh 
With the little lamp Maurice went { 
front; Gargaridi, carrying the preci 
basket, followed closely. They had ts 
the first opening that came. It was 
the others, a sort of alley six feet w: 
bounded at the side by smooth walls, 
ending in another alley from which 
other alleys all alike. When the two 
reached the angle, they went 4 
another passage to another angle, and 
on and on as though they would go 
for ever. 

As in those enchanted palaces we 
of in fairy tales, it seemed that the m 
they walked the less they accomp:: 
The more corridors they went along. 
more seemed to rise like unto t 
There were no means of knowing wh: 
they were advancing or retiring: 
perfect uniformity of the walls preve 
all attempt at discovering if they 
been along any corridor before; and 
dropping breadcrumbs as Gargaridi 3 
posed, Maurice at once declined so ¢ 
an experiment. 

After wandering in this way for se 
hours, the explorers at last reach! 
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sort of rotunda from which, as from all 
the other junctions, led off an intermin- 
able series of corridors ; and they stopped 
to take breath. 

For the tenth time Gargaridi was 
searching in his basket for a piece of 
string or something which might serve 
the purpose of Ariadne’s thread, when 
Maurice caught sight at the bottom of the 
vasket of a pointed knife with which Gar- 
zaridi was accustomed to cut his food and 
rarry it to his mouth, to the great alarm 
of those who witnessed the dangerous 
»peration. 

“That will serve us for Ariadne’s 
hread!’? he said joyously. “ With that 
ind my compass I hope we shall soon 
tow where we are.” 

“And how?” 

“Whatever direction we make up our 
ninds to take the compass will show us 
f we are deviating from it or not. With 
his knife we can scratch a number on 
he walls as we pass them, and that will 
tot only measure our distance, but show 
we return along the same road. In that 
vay we shall at least make sure of getting 
m” 

“That will be something,” said Gar- 
nridi. 

They resumed their march, and after 
rveral ineffectual attempts, backwards 
id forwards, at progress, Maurice had 
1e pleasure of discovering that he was 
dvancing. He had left behind him the 
umbers, 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6 at the corner 
f so many turnings, and the compass 
eclared clearly enough that he was going 
ue east, the direction he had chosen for 
2asons of his own. 

“ Courage, Aristomenes ! ” he said to his 
2rvant, who dragged along behind him. 
I am convinced we are walking towards 
ie sanctuary!” 

“ And when we get there, sir,” groaned 
argaridi, whose enthusiasm had cooled 
msiderably during the long march, “ we 
iall be in a pretty plight ! Meanwhile, do 
ou think you could eat something ? For 
iy part, I am ready to drop with fatigue 
1d emptiness.” 

“TI do not say no,” said Maurice, “ but 
moderation.” 

“ Two biscuits and a mouthful of wine, 
tat is all we can allow ourselves,’’ said 
argaridi austerely. “ Ah!’ he continued 
moment later when refreshed by this 
zht refection, “there is no question but 
at there is a great difference between a 
an famished and a man well ballasted. 
‘then I think I was letting myself sink 
to discouragement, I to whom my 
ustrious ancestor and homonym be- 
ieathed so excellent an example.” 

“ What example?” said Maurice care- 
asly. 

“You have not forgotten how the 
essenian hero got out of the pit into 
hich the Spartans had thrown him.” 
“Tell me as if I had forgotten,” said 
aurice. 

« A fter seeing all his companions perish, 
one, dying of hunger, far from all human 
slp, Aristomenes was waiting for death 
hen he felt a warm breath near his 
ce. It was a fox who lived in the cave, 
id was sniffing about it. With that 
‘esence of mind which makes great 
merals, my ancestor saw in a moment 
hat to do to get out of his difficulties. 
ne fox, he thought, must have come 
cere by some practicable way, for it was 


an impossibility for a four-footed animal 
to have risked its life on the edge of the 
precipice, Well, where the fox got in he 
would get out even if he left his skin 
behind him. He seized hold of the animal's 
tail, and after being dragged along a 
narrow, stifling path he returned to the 
light of day!” 

“Tf that is not true it is well thought 
of,” said Maurice, laughing. ‘May the 
gods send us a similar help! At the same 
time I think I have made a discovery.” 


“Indeed!” said Gargaridi, ‘and where? 
I see nothing.” 

“ There, on that wall.” 

“T see a nice figure 7 which you have 
! just, made with my knife, but that is 

“Don’t you see the mark just below 
the 72” 

“Is it not a vein in the marble?” said 
Gargaridi, holding up his lamp to look at 
it better. 

“No,” said Maurice decidedly, “that 
mark was made by man. Look at it like 
this—on the skew.” 
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“That is true.” said Gargaridi, after a 
moment's examination. 

“ What does it represent ?” 

“J should say it was a cockchafer on 
its back kicking out all its legs towards 
the sky in its endeavour to regain its 
natural position.” 

“That is right. Do you see that the 
cockchafer has seven legs ?” 

“Seven is the number. And then?” 

“ We are at the seventh gallery.” 

“The seventh! Surely you mean the 


Giants with the faces of bulls, and bulls with the faces of men. 


seventy-seventh ? My word! it seems 
that we have been seven years turning 
about here!” 

“From that little rotunda where we 
stopped to lay our course from, I tell you 
this is the seventh gallery we have 
traversed, and from the agreement of my 
figures with this sign, I conclude that we 
have been following the right road.” 

“T hope you are not mistaken.” 

“If I show you the same sign at the 
fourteenth turning, what will you say ?” 

“T shall be very much surprised!” 
replied Aristomenes, 3 
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The advance was resumed; Maurice, 
full of hope, carefully putting down in his 
note-book the figures he had left behind 
him. As to Gargaridi he found something 
to do in tapping the walls of the corridor 
and thus measuring them as he went 
along. 

“Victory!” suddenly exclaimed the 
young archeologist after three-quarters of 
an hour's steady advance. “Come and 
look, Gargaridi!” 

“Are you a magician, or have we 
already been here?’ said the servant, 


astounded at the sight of a figure like the , 
last, but different, inzsmuch as the cock- ; 


chafer had fourteen legs instead of seven. 

“Neither one nor the other, I assure 
you. And now not only do I predict that 
we shall find another at the twenty-first 


corner, but I am bold enough to declare ‘ 
that we shall then reach the door of the : 


sanctuary.” 


“How can you know all that? And | 
why at number twenty-one instead of any | 


~other number ?” 

“The number is not without a mean- 
ing. You have read, Gargaridi; surely 
_you do not furget the importance the 
ancients attributed to this number, and 
particularly to the sub-multiples of twenty- 
one, the seven and the three? These 
auunbers are found in nature, in the crea- 
tions of man, in fact and fable, in religious 
-tnd magical ceremonies, invocations, 
-exorcisms, charms, sortileges, in the mys- 
teries of the. Kabbala, in theology, in 
oratory, in geometry—everywhere ! From 

-all antiquity these numbers have been 
gifted with special virtues, and they are 
met with alone or in combination in the 
key of many an ancient movement or 
sarrangement.” 

“It is very curious,” said Gargaridi, 
“when we think how many things there 
wre in threes and sevens. There are 
seven colours of the prism, seven days of 
the week, seven capital sins, seven coim- 
mandments. And as you have said, it is 
also the same in fable as in theology, three 
divine persons, three graces, three theo- 
logical virtues. But I had forgotten to 
tell you that I have noticed that these 
galleries are getting wider as we go.” 

“Are you sure of that ?”” 

“ Quite sure. 
were about twice the length of my stick; 
those between the seventh and the four- 
teenth were about a span longer; this 


sone is three times the length of my | 


stick.” 


“That is another proof that we are ad- | 
“But notice : 
avith what skill they marked these guid- | 


vancing,” said Maurice. 


ing marks, and how careful we have to be 
not to miss them. We will keep to them 
though, or I am much mistaken.” 

He was not mistaken. 

They had just identified the mystic 
cipher on the twenty-first turning, and 
had scarcely passed the wall which bore 
it, when they uttered a simultaneous shout 
of surprise and admiration. 

Before them lay a long wide avenue 
bordered by two rows of colossal figures, 
giants with the faces of bulls, and bulls 
with the faces of men; and at the end was 
asort of altar on a raised dais. On the 


| enlightened mind! 


summit of the altar shone a sun encircled 
by its rays, and over this splendid star 
was an arch of constellations in which 
they recognised the twelve signs of the 
zodiac. 

Maurice held up his lantern to take a 
better look. The sight was imposing and 
superb, and the scintillations from the 
altar and the half circle over it bore wit- 
ness to the precious materials of which 
the whole was composed. 

But ,he did not stop long to gaze at 
these details, Arrived at the foot of the 
altar his gaze was arrested and fascinated 
by a strange spectacle. On a sort of 
richly enamelled throne, in a priestly pos- 
ture, a human figure with hollow orbits 
and skin as of dry parchment sat silent 
and motionless. The tall mitre, the heavy 
cope embroidered with stones, the robe 
strewn with stars and cabalistic signs, 
and the two keys he held in his withered 
hand, proclaimed him a high dignitary 
and the guardian of the temple. The 
long outstretched finger cf the other hand 
pointed to two coffers placed side by side 
on the altar. 

“ The attitude of this venerable mobed,” 
said Maurice, after the first moment of 
surprise, “shows clearly enough what we 
have to do.” 

And he stepped forward to take the 
keys. 

“Oh, sir!’’ said Gargaridi in a stifled 


voice, seizing him to keep him back. : 
| give utterance to so vulgar a sentime 


“You are not going to touch them.” 
“ Why not?” 


“TI donot know. For nothing in the 


world would I touch a dead man! It 
will bring misfortune.” 
“Fancy!” said Maurice. “ My poor 


Gargaridi, I am astonished to see you 
subject to such weakness, you with an 
Do you forget that 
everywhere and at all times the dead 
crowd on the living ?” 


With a decided gesture he again put | 


forth his hand and seized the two keys. 


At the same instant the figure crumbled | 


away, and became a little heap of dust 
and bones. 

While Gargaridi recoiled with a scream 
of terror, Maurice, who had foreseen this 


| Catastrophe, mounted the steps. 
Those before the seventh - 


One of the keys was of gold, the other 
of silver. 
coffer he lifted the lid and stood dazzled, 
almost blinded. 
of perfect purity lay a reproduction of the 


arrangement which stretched above the ; 


altar—the sun and the twelve constella- 
tions. But here in place of gold or silver 
were precious jewels, rubies, emeralds, 
turquoises, pearls, sapphires, opals, ame- 
thysts, topazes, carbuncles, guarding a 
sun which was represented by a diamond 
of incomparable size and beauty. 

Gargaridi, who at last screwed up 
courage to come near, made the vault 
resound with his exclamations. As to 
Maurice, after a moment’s admiration of 
the splendid casket, he put the gold key 
in the lock, and in his turn fell into an 
ecstasy. 

“Look! look!” said Gargaridi, 
“look at this diamond! The Regent, the 
Kohinoor, are but poor pebbles beside it. 


Opening at hazard the silver ; 


On a large crystal tablet | 


And this sapphire! The Shah hime! 
does not possess its like!" 

“Who can say that they are not im 
tation ? ” said Maurice. 

“Imitation! I tell you, sir, we could 
buy half Europe with this casket. | 
know what I am talking about. I have 
worked at a jeweller’s !”’ 

“Where have you not worked? [If 
you had studied the Zend langue, 
Gargaridi, you would find quite enouch 
to occupy you in this other coffer. | fel 
that I am going to put my hand on the 
most precious writings that have ever 
been given to the contemplation of man.” 

“Is that all?’’ said Gargaridi cov 
temptuously. “These tablets of a 
baster ?”” 

“Say jade; the purest jade! But that 
is of no consequence. What is preciots 
and priceless is the spirit which ths 
mysterious casket has held enclosed far 
centuries.” 

“ And what says the spirit ?” 

“As far as I can judge at a glance! 
have here the authentic annals of the 


! world up to Darius the First, engraved a 
jade in cuneiform characters.” 


“That is very nice,” said Gargaridi. 
without enthusiasm, “ but I cannot help 
thinking that a good batch of bread. ani 
a ham or a plate of pilau, would be mar 
use to us just now than all the annals of 
the world——” 

“ And is it for you, & man of letters. te 


exclaimed Maurice, indignantly. “I! 
might retort with regard to all this jew«'. 
lery that the least grain of millet would 
suit me better, but I will not. These tw 
coffers represent the mightiest forces 2 
the power of man, science and wealth. 
A meal more or less would not make 
much change in our position here, whik 
if we ever get out we shall be able with 
these powerful levers to revolutionise th 
world of matter and the world of ideas. 

“You are right, sir,” said the penitent 
Aristomenes. “But do not forget that 
hunger is an evil counsellor, and neve 
did my stomach feel so empty. Wat 
may be the time?” 

“Eight o’clock,” said Mauriee, pullit: 
out his watch; “the sun has risen {: 
some hours. Poor sister! How unesst 
she will be! When one thinks that tht 
old fanatic so coolly left his granddaughie 
to such distress——” 

“One would almost strangle him’ 
said Gargaridi. 

“Let us have a little rest,” s 
Maurice, “so as to seek out our road w 


| a clearer mind when we awake; and, 


the language of the Guebre, may Mitln 
then show us his glorious eye!" 

“So be it!’ said Gargaridi. “ But nut 
we not have a biscuit before we go 
sleep?” 

“Be it a biscuit, then. But moderati 
we know not how long we may be he# 
in this prison.” 

The companions lay themselves do*: 
side by side at the foot of the altar, ai 
five minutes had not elapsed before thy 
were in that heavy slumber due to & 
treme fatigue 
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By THE First Hon. Sec. “ Fiy-FisHers’ Cuus.” 


The Rudd. 


T™ is a near relative of our old familiar 
friend the roach. Its distinguishing 
marks are greater depth, redder fins, and a 
projecting lower lip. Its chief virtue is the 
readiness with which it will take a fly. 

It is a surface or mid-water fish, and in 
hot weather the smaller rudd, and occasion- 


ally large ones, can be readily taken by ! 


shrowing a cast of flies across the shoal and 
iragging it over them. 

A worm or gentle will be equally effectual, 
10 doubt, if it can be got among the fish, 
out this is often difficult. 

Most of the rudd seem to be about 2 oz., 
yut they are occasionally caught weighing 
wer 2 Ibs. apiece. Some of the Norfolk 
sroads (notably Hickling) and rivers (notably 
‘he Bure) contain millions of rudd, both 
arge and small, and two lakes in South 
Devon, near Dartmouth, called Slapton and 
Corcross Ley, are fall of them. 


The Carp. 


This majestic fish has becn called the 
luecn of rivers, but she seoms to us wanting 
n grace, grand and powerful! as she is. 

So cunning is the carp that her wisdom is 
wroverbial, but this is only justified.\in the 
ase of large carp, which, being also very 
ld, ought to be wise. 

The method advised under the heading of 
team-fishing (fine) will answer sometimes 
or carp, but the bait, if carp alone are 
ought, should be paste rather than worm. 
‘atience and early rising are the chief 
irtues required by the carp-fishor. Ground- 
ait over night, and begin at daybreak to be 
atient. 

Great care in the selection of tackle is 
sential, as carp grow often to 7 or 8 lbs. 
eight (sometimes to 20), and are very 
‘rong and determined. 

Fish on the bottom, and use a largish 
imp of paste, on a large hook or small 
jangle. 

You can either use a float or ledger, but 
e latter is preferred in large lakes. 
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coaRsE FIsH (continued). 


' ference, use a worm always, for carp will , 


Give her two or three seconds’ time when . 


te bites, and gather all your wits for the 
\counter, in which, with the aid of a good 
nding-net, you may be successful. Be 
epared also to fish day after day without a 
ble. 

All this does not apply to fishing for small 
rp, which may sometimes be taken very 
adily, though they are pretty clever even 
aen almost babics. 


The Tench. 


This fish is found so constantiy in com- 
ny with the carp that in fishing with worm 
‘one you are sure sometimes to take the 
yer. If therefore you have no great pre- 


take this, and tench will not take paste. 
Gentles are acceptable to either fish, and 


may be used with great advantage when ; 


you are among the smaller carp and tench. 

Many muddy ponds on open commons, 
supposed to be barren of fish life, contain 
carp or tench, and are worth trying. Watch 
for bubbles ascending to the top. These 
may indicate carp, tench, or eels, all of which 
will take a worm. 

Before concluding the tench’s brief para- 
graph we feel bound to mention that he 
bears a most excellent character in the 
kitchen, being in this respect a contrast to 
the carp. 


The Eel. 


A kindred fish (if fish he can be called) to 
the last is the eel. 

There is scarcely a pond, river, or ditch in 
the kingdom that is not at least suspected 
of containing eels. But eel-fishing is not 
sport, and only to be recommended when 
none other can be had, or when a dish of eels 
is much wanted for dinner. 

All that is really wanted for celing is ¢ line 
and a hook with a worm on it. 

Let the worm sink to the bottom, and wait 
till the eel takes it. Then pull him out, and 
cut off his head. He will wriggle even then, 
but he does not suffer, it is said. 


The Jack (or Pike). 


It is in his youth, as a jack, that our 
readers will chiefly meet with this ferocious 
fish of prey, and the directions for perch- 
fishing (spinning especially) will be found 
to work fairly well for the jack. 

The habits of the fish are, however, wholly 
different from those of the sociable perch. 

A jack, however small, will lie and sulk, 
alone, half covered with weed, and then dart 
out suddenly and devour an innocent in an 
instant. Sometimes, however, he has to 
chase his prey; and then the commotion 
caused will guide you to the spot. 

The appearance of the jack also is very 
different from the five-barred perch. 

He is a long, lanky, mottled fish, with a 
hideous protruding under- jaw. 

The size most generally met with is from 
one to four or five pounds. The fish grows 
much larger and is not infrequently caught 
by regular pike-fishers (who make a study of 
the art, and spend small fortunes on tackle) 
of enormous weights; Mr. Jardine, for one 
instance, having exhibited several pike of 
thirty-five pounds or more apiece, and plenty 
of twenty-pound fish. 

It is evident that the tackle required for 
taking such freshwater sharks is beyond the 
means of most boys. We will not therefore 
enter further into the question of pike-fishing 
than ‘o say that if one of our readers does 


get a chance'to fish a private lake containing 
big pike, he had better use the strongest 
tackle he can get, and borrow a gaff instead 
of trusting a landing-net. 


The Grayling (the true Queen of Fish). 


This graceful, shadowy creature has pur- 
posely been left till the last, as she does not 
belong properly to the catalogue of coarse 
fish at all, being ranked among the Salmo- 
nide. 

She spawns, however, in the spring, and 
in that important respect resembles the lower 
order of fishes. 

A word or two of description is required 
by so little known a fish. ' 

The grayling has a long, graceful form, 
sloping rather rapidly from the shoulders, 
which are thick. Her colour is silvery when 
young, becoming purplish when older. The 
scales arc large and somewhat pointed, and 
the eyes oval instead of round, but her 
greatest peculiarity is an immense back-fin, 
even larger than a perch’s, and by means 
of which she can dart upwards at a passing 
gnat from two or three fcet below the sur- 
face. 

The size to which the grayling grows varies 
much according to locality, those in York- 
shire and also in Shropshire and the border 
counties of Wales seldom exceeding 3 lb., 
while in Hampshire and Wiltshire the 
weight of 2 or 8 Ibs. is commonly attained, 
especially in the river Test. 

The methods of grayling fishing in vogue 
also vary in a similar way, for in the York- 
shire and Shropshire rivers it is customary 
to fish for grayling with a worm or a grass- 
hopper, while the use of natural bait is pro- 
hibited in the Southern ccunties, and only 
the artificial fly allowed. 

The grayling can be taken ina very similar 
way to trout, by whipping with the fly; but 
the fish has very different habits, lying near 
the bottom instead of poising itself ot the 
top, and dartir.g with wonderful rapidity to 
try to take your fly, in which she often 
fails. 

In spite of frequent disappointments, a 
day's grayling fishing is most enjoyable. You 
look out for the well-known splashing rises 
on swirling shallows, where the clear river 
flows gently over sharp gravel. 

Cast diligently over likely rises, bear con- 
tinual disappointments patiently, and in the 
end you may be rewarded with o handsome 
dish of these beautiful “ladies of the 
stream.” To descend to practical matters, 
the best flies are the red tag, the Wickham 
fancy, and the orange bumble; and a land- 
ing net is most useful, as the mouth of the 
grayling is as small and tender as that of a 
roach, J.P. 
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SEASIDE BIRDS AND THEIR HAUNTS. — 


“ TJorras for the holidays!” 
“Where shall we go? 
we do?” 

“To the sea-side” is, in nine cases out of 
ten, the oracular response of the mater, and 
to the seaside the whole family as a matter 
of course repair, and for the first day or two 
the boys will find interest and occupation in 
watching the ebb and flow of the tide, in 
listening to the roar or murmur of the waves 
as they flog or caress the sand and shingle 
on the beach; or in searching for crabs and 
periwinkles, or maybe shrimps, in the sea- 
weed-hidden pools and crevices where those 
small crustaceans have been abandoned by 
the receding tide; but it is impossible for an 
average-minded boy to find pleasure in such 
au employment for more than a couple of 


What shall 


ys. 

No, he must have something else to do, or 
he will linger in bed of a morning a good deal 
later than his custom was at school, dawdle 
over his breakfast, maybe even affect to read 
the newspaper. He will yawn a good deal, 
and wonder what the other “fellows” are 
doing, how they are amusing themselves, 
and whether they miss his society as he un- 
;doubtedly does theirs; then he will fling a 
few pebbles into the water, or perhaps even 
forget his dignity so far as to borrow a 
wooden spade and bucket and help some 
merry children to fortify a sand castle they 
have erected on the beach, and which, they 
have suddenly discovered, is menaced by the 
encroaching waves. 

Then comes dinner-time; how gladly he 
hails its advent! then more aimless strolling 
about on the sands, where “ Christy minstrels” 
make the daylight hideous with discordant 
noise; then tea-time, or supper, and to bed 
two hours before the usual time for retiring 
has arrived, when our friend wonders that 
he does not sleep, or why, after a weary 
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Author of “ Favourite Foreign Birds,” ete. 
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PART I. 


magazine, will, after an interval, lose their 
charm for the temporary sojourner by the 
sea-side, and if he be without other resource, 
he will heartily wish himself back again at 
school, or indeed anywhere where he might 
have something to do. 


are afforded by the study of a novel fon, 
terrestrial as well as marine? 

To the entomologist again, what a scope fr 
the riding of his peculiar hobby? 

For the conchologist, on some portions of 
our coasts at all events, there is no lackd 


Gull. 


On the other hand, if he is an intelligent 
lad, and a diligent observer, not to say 
student, of Nature, and takes a real interest 
in the vast panorama outspread before him 
by the ocean, he will, after his vacation, 
return to his usual occupation invigorated 
in body and refreshed in mind, with a 


| thousand pleasing reminiscences stored up in 


Eider Duck. 


tossing to and fro, he should be troubled by 
‘istressful dreams. 
. bathing and lounging, eating, drink- 
nd gossiping, the newspaper and the 


his memory for future reference during the 
dark and gloomy days of the coming winter. 

To the youthful botanist, for instance, how 
many sources of amusement and information 


from each other by him. 


occupation, and the geologist will not fail * 
find employment in his own line; but tothe 
ornithologist the sea-side affords an all 
inexhaustible field for observation, ant th! 
of a perennial kind, for birds they comes» 
birds they go, and every season welcomes © 
peculiar species. pea 

Frem its insular position, Great Britain» 
natvrally rich in sheltered bays and cre 
sequestered coves and rocky islets, which“ 
furnish suitable nesting-places and mor 
less secure retreats, for vast numbers © 
aquatic and semi-aquatic fowl, some of vb 
are resident with us throughout the y= 
while others are visitors only, arrivits © 
spring from warmer latitudes, to spend 
summer months and rear their callow bros 
among us; while others come over in autom™ 
or at the beginning of winter, to pass th 
inclement season in a milder climate th 
their own, and, consequently, to find 92": 
abundant supply of suitable food than the 
could meet with in the inhospitable f* 
bound regions where they first saw the ! 
of day. ee 

So much by way of preface. Seaside bir! 
may be divided into two principal clas 
each containing a number of species, name 
web-footed or aquatic, and wading or 
aquatic; in addition to which there © 
usually several kinds of purely teres'™ 
birds to be met with along our coasts, whith 
though not restricted to a littoral habi® 
sometimes seek it, either for the sake “' 
more abundant supply of food, © © 
affording a safer asylum for their nests 52! 
young than they could find inland. A 

Of the first class the most numerous * 
best known are the gulls (Larida), = 
prising many species, all more of 
familiar to the frequenter of seaside r=" 
though possibly not always  distingu®** 
Then ve bt 
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the goosanders, smews, and mergansers, 

‘which all belong to the sub-family of the 
Mergina, itself a division of the great goose 
family (Anatid@), of which other branches 
are also inhabitants of, or occasional visitors 
to, our coasts. 

Then we have cormorants, divers, puffins, 
razorbills, guillemots, and petrels, as well as 
a variety of ducks and teal; while a stray 
grey-leg goose or a straggling swan may 


" of inordinate length, I will venture to intro- 
duce it here. 

The island of Bernerey, says the author in 
question, situated at the southern extremity 
| of the Hebrides, is about a mile in length and 
| upwards of half a mile in breadth. The 
northern part dips into the water, and the 
southern exhibits an abrupt section, rising to 
the height of several hundred feet above the 
| sea, viewed from the surface of which the 


now and then be seen during an exceptionally 
severe winter, though rarely obtaining the 
hospitable welcome due to such distinguished 
strangers, for they are generally “ potted ” 
by some adventurous sportsman out on the 
rampage, or, which is worse, bagged by some 
one who ought to know better, but is unable 
to resist the slaughtering instinct, so common, 
alas! and roused into temporary activity 
by the sight of unwonted game. 

Chief among sea-side terrestrial birds is the 
ted-legged chough, once of frequent occur- 
rence on the south-west coast and some other 
vlaces, but now almost if not altogether 
sonfined to the extreme south of Cornwall, 
where it is becoming scarcer and scarcer 
avery year. 

Shore-larks and several kinds of pipits, 
tome hawks and the little blue rock pigeon, 
tre also to be met with habitually in the 
ricinity of the sea, while in severe weather 
‘avens, crows, and herons are driven down 
rom their usual resorts to seek for sub- 
istence among the refuse thrown up by the 
vaves upon the shore. 

In a word, the youthful ornithologist who 
3 happily enabled. to spend his holidays by 
he sea will find no lack of objects to inspire 
iim with interest, and therefore provide him 
vith a profitable as well as a pleasant way 
f spending his time, for in watching, but not 
un in hand, the habits of the various sea- 
ide birds, he will gather in the most agree- 
ble manner a considerable fund of knowledge 
aat will stand him in good stead in the 
ature, while his health and general well- 
eing will be also immensely benefited, and he 
‘ill return to his duties full of thankfulness 
» the Great Father of all for having endowed 
im, perhaps in a greater degree than 
as fallen to -he lot of many of his com- 
anions, with a true love for all that is good 
ad beautiful in nature. 

To all who are capable of deriving pleasure 
com the contemplation of unaccustomed 
ghts, the description hereafter extracted 
rom an old writer of one of the great nest- 
1g places of innumerable sea-birds will no 
cuos be read with interest, and as it is not 


rocks present a most extraordinary spec- 
tacle, for they consist of massesof cliff, some 
inclined at various angles, some perpen- 
dicular, and some projecting over the depth 
below. 

When visited, their whole face, along an 
extent of more than half a mile, was covered 


immense numbers, there were only four 
species, namely the guillemot, the little auk, 
the puffin, and the kittiwake, which inhabit 
the cliff, not promiscuously, but with a degree 
of regularity and distinction which strikes 
the beholder with wonder. 

On the summit breeds the puffin, burrowing 


among the grassy tufts that flourish there; 
from thence to half way down is the space 
selected by the auks, while in the remaining 
portion are located the guillemots and the 


with birds, of which, notwithstanding their ; 


Sheldrake, 


gulls, the latter reaching down almost as 
low as high-water mark 

Of the auks and guillemots, which only 
lay a single egg each, which they deposit on 
the bare rock, one may often see on a shelf 
not more than three yards in length and as 
many feet in breadth, fifty or sixty indi- 
viduals jammed together like a solid mass, 
each incubating her own egg. 

The gulls on the other hand have regularly 
constructed nests made of grass and sea-weed 
fixed to the face of the rock wih clay or mud, 
each usually containing three egcs. They 
appeared to be the most numerous species, 
and in many places the rock was literally 
white with them, but the numbers of the 
auk and guillemot were scarcely less aston- 
ishing. 

When a shot was fired, most of the birds 
in the neighbourhood left their stations and 
flew about, while some fell into the sea, and 
on emerging from the water raised with their 
wings a continuous sheet of spray, which 
extended some distance from the rocks. 

After a succession of shots, almost the 
whole community appeared to be on the 
wing, presenting the appearance of a cloud 
which occupied a quarter of a mile square, 
through which we could scarcely distinguish 
the blue sky. In their flight the birds did 
not cross each other, but moved in the same 
direction, whirling round in a large circle, a 
disposition which probably was due to the 
fact of their number being so great that they 
were unable to move in any other direction. 

Their mingled screams were blended into 
one harsh sound in which individual cries 
were indistinguishable. They soon settled 
down again, however, and did not appear to 
be at all excitable, not moving when the boat 
approached, and only disturbed by the sound 
of a shot, of which, poor things, a sad ex- 
perience had taught them the dire effect. 

Since the account from which I have ex- 
tracted the last few paragraphs was penned, 
the number of the feathered dwellers on 
those remote northern islets has been very 
materially reduced owing to the systematic 
persecution to which they have been sub- 
jected by cockney sportsmen and collectors, 
professional and private, and nothing but a 
more strict enforcement of the Wild Birds 
Protection Acts will, it is to be feared, save 
them from extermination. 


It is therefore sincerely to be hoped that 
my young readers will not lend their aid to 
the bringing about of such an undesirable 
end as the extinction of creatures that are 
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not only beautiful but useful—and I employ 
the latter word intentionally, for if they only 
added to the charm of the scene by their 
presence, we cannot afford to spare the sea- 
side birds, and especially the various gulls 
and terns, but they actually do service to 
the fishermen by pointing out the position of 
shoals of fish, over which they persistently 
hover, and when a rage for their. white 
breasts was current a few years ago in the 
millinery world, and the poor kittiwakes, 
herring-gulls, and their congeners were 
practically exterminated round the shores of 
the Isle of Man, the Manx fishermen peti- 
tioned the local legislature in favour of their 


Ww we speak of the days of chivalry 

we generally mean that period of his- 
tory which is more often called the Middle 
Ages; but when we speak of chivalry in its 
best and fullest sense we mean a certain 
ideal of conduct which belongs to no time or 
place, but which has been present in the 
world so long as the human race has existed. 

When we think of chivalry in the first 
and more limited sense, brilliant and fasci- 
nating pictures rise before our mind’s eye. 
Through dim forest paths we catch glimpses 
of solitary knights-errant riding forth on 
adventurous quests; we see the tapestried 
lists thronged with gaily-decked maidens, 
high-born dames, and courtly gentlemen, and 
we watch with them the breaking of many a 
lance for the honour of “ England, Home 
and Beauty”; or our hearts beat high at the 
sight of glittering hosts of steel-clad horse- 
men charging with levelled lances in the 
forefront of the battle. 

But 


“The knights are dust ; 
And their good swords are rust; 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust ;” 


and scenes such as these can now only live 
in the imagination. In this sense, the days 
of chivalry have passed away, never to 
return. 

But the spirit of chivalry can never pass. 

It was in the world ennobling the minds 
and purifying the hearts of men long before 
the Middle Ages; and it has gone on breath- 
ing the same influence with growing power 
ever since. 

It has been said that chivalry is an ideal 
of conduct; and this ideal must necessarily 
vary according to the time in which, and the 
people among whom, it exists. Ideals can 
only be judged high or low when seen in 
relation to the culture of those who hold 
them. The chivalry of a North-American 
Indian, in foregoing vengeance for an injury, 
is undoubted ; whereas the same forbearance 
on the part of a New Yorker can only be 
regarded as one of the commonest duties of 
civilisation. 

Looked at in this light, we shall see that 
the world has never been without its chival- 
rous souls. 

Chivalrous in the highest sense was 
Lycurgus, who, having made a code of 
tighteous laws for Sparta, started on a 
journey after exacting an oath from his 
countrymen that they would continue his 


feathered friends, and happily were able 
to avert the doom with which the latter 
were threatened in the selfish interests of 
fashion. 

It is, however, by no means indispensable 
to visit the outer Hebrides in order to watch 
the proceedings of our sea-side birds when 
engaged in the important and all-absorbing 
duties of incubation, or of feeding their help- 
less young, for there are many points along 
the coast where, by aid of a good field or 
even an ordinary opera glass, their domestic 
arrangements can be watched without dis- 


turbing them, and numerous points of interest 
noted, and doubtful ones cleared up, that 
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By Axserr E, Hooper, 
Author of “Up the Moonstatr,” ete. 


I.—THE CHIVALROUS IDEAL. 


rules of government until his return; and 
then, far away from home, voluntarily starved 
himself to death in the hope that his wise 
laws would be lasting. 

In reading of Curtius the Roman, we may 
smile at the story of the armed horseman’s 
leap, and the magical closing of the gap in 
the forum; but we know that the minds 


which were capable of believing and glorying | 


in such a tale must have also held high ideals 
of patriotic devotion. 7 

Professor Morley gives an instance of 
chiva!rous conduct which is worth repeating 
here. “In the old Gaelic story of the first 
appearance of their people in Erin, we read 
how the Milesians landed unobserved, 
marched upon Tara, and called on the three 
kings of the Tuatha de Danaan, who held 
the country, to surrender. The kings an- 
swered that they had been taken by surprise, 
and that the invaders ought to re-embark, 
retire nine waves, and try whether they could 
make good their landing in fair fight. The 
Milesians agreed that this was just, and did 
try back. We are not bound to believe that 
such things were ever done; enough for us 
that there is the temper of the people indicated 
by the character of its inventions.” 

In this way, countless instances could be 
gathered from fact and fable indicating the 
presence of the chivalrous ideal in the minds 
of men, long before any order of knighthood 
was thought of. 

Coming down to the so-called Age of 
Chivalry, and turning the glowing pages of 
its contemporary romances, the violence of 
the conflict between the ideal and the actual 
may well throw the mind into a state of 
doubt. On the one hand we have the high 
and noble theory of knightly conduct pre- 
sented to us in solemn vow and precept, and 
sacred symbolism: such thoughts did these 
men think. On the other, we have lives of 
falsehood, intrigue, and lawlessness, por- 
tray ed with leniency and evident admiration: 
such deeds did these men do. How are the 
two to be reconciled? Some writers have 
given up the attempt in despair; and we 
have been told that the Age of Chivalry, 
under its gaudy trappings, was rotten at the 
core; that all the courtly grace and the 
punctilious rules of honour were but the 
specious masks which concealed the uncon- 
trolled vice and license of the times. 

But surely such a judgment is superficial. 
It must be remembered that a dark cloud 


shows darker against a bright sky. The very 
(To be continued.) 


without the help of a binocular could never 
be determined. 

I shall probably be asked to give a more 
definite clue to the breeding places of which 
I have spoken, but I think it better not to 
do so, not that I distrust the boys, but there 
are others who would avail themselves of the 
information given to molest the birds by 
stealing their eggs and young, and perhaps 
would even kill the parents for the sake of 
their skins; therefore, all things considered, 
generalities must give place to particular. 
however desirable the latter might be under 
a different condition of things. 

. (To be continued.) 


height of the standard of honour in the days 
of chivalry served to make any breaches of 
its law more conspicuous. The characters of 
Tristram and Lancelot—despite the latter's 
matchless prowess—show in dark re'i:f 
against the purity of a Sir Galahad and the 
saintliness of a King Arthur. But it is to 
Galahad and Arthur that we must look for 
proof of the survival of the chivalrous ideal. 
Tennyson is justified by Malory himself in 
making Galahad say: 
“My good sword carves the casques of men, 
‘My tough lance thrusteth sure, 
My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.” 


Nor is it nineteenth-century culture and 
sentiment that speaks in his description of 
the blameless Arthur 


“Who reverenced his conscience as his king: 
Whose glory was, redressing human wrong: 
Who spake no slander, no, uor listened to it~ 


Perhaps a careful investigation would 
reveal the fact that in the days of chivalry 
men were in reality much the same as they 


| had been in any pther age; but we must nct 


forget one great debt of gratitude which the 
whole civilised world owes to that period. 
The universal profession of saintliness. 
purity, and courage, so emphasised the 
chivalrous ideal on the minds of men, that 
it has never been effaced. Even if the 
theory of knighthood had never been carried 
into effect, it is so noble that the world can- 
not do without it; and generation after gen- 
eration must still strive, after its own fashion, 
to make it true. 

That the knightly ideal is still cherished— 
that the possibilities of chivalry are sti! 
within the reach of all, might easily be 
proved by many “modern instances,” did 
space permit. It is enough here to say that 
the world must grow very old before the 
enthusiasm for truth, and beauty, and 
honour, passes away; and while this str- 
vives, the chivalrous ideal will be kept 
bright. 

Our hope is sure; for the world is not yes 
old. Let us take Lewis Morris‘s word for 
it: 

“For while a youth is lost in soaring thought, 
And while a maid grows sweet and beautifal, 
And while a spring-tide coming lights the earth, 
And while a child, and while a flower ts born, 
And while one wrong cries for redress and finds 
A soul to answer, still the world is young." 
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Y heaaee steam is now the pride of the ocean, 

there are a few points in which its advan- 
tages over sail have not been great enough 
to crowd out the clippers; and in the Aus- 
tralasian and other long voyage trades the 
sailing ship is far from obsolete. 

A drawing of one of these clippers, all of 
the modern time, with a few sketches of 
other characteristic British vessels, affords 
an opportunity for saying something about 
a ship’s rigging, and thereby apparently 
meeting the wishes of a large number of the 
present readers of the “ Boy’s Own Paper,” 
to whom its second volume is not available. 
In that volume diagrams of standing rigging, 
running rigging, spars and sails, were given, 
to which reference should be made for the 
identification of minor details. But we can 


get on very well here as regards the main | 


points with the very accurate picture Mr. 
Coish has given us. 

Let it be clearly understood, however, that 
we are dealing with one particular class of 
ship, and that all ships are not rigged exactly 
alike. There is a general notion that a full- 
rigged ship is of the same pattern all the 
world over; and this notion has been sup- 
ported by the diagrams usually published 
which have taken a warship as an example. 

Now a man-of-war has an enormous crew, 
compared to a merchant vessel, and her 
Tigging is set up accordingly. The things 


that are done on a man-of-war in spar-drill | 


make a merchant-sailor’s hair stand on end. 
Just fancy a clipper’s men shifting a fore- 
topmast in man-o'-war style! The rigging 
of a merchantman is designed for a much 
smaller crew to get along with, and in many 


respects differs from that of the ships turned | 
out from the royal dockyards; and this we ; 


shall see in the course of our remarks. 
Complicated as a ship's rigging may look, 
it becomes intelligible enough when attacked 
in detail. There are three masts and the 
bowsprit, which is simply the old bowmast 
that has gradually increased its angle until 
it is mow almost horizontal. These four 
3pars are built into the ship, and all the 
other spars and the rigging and sails are 
fixed on to them. The three masts, known 
ilso as the lower-masts, are the foremast, 
nainmast, and mizenmast, and each of these 
sarries two masts by way of continuations. 
Caius we have foretopmast, maintopmast, 
ind mizentopmast, and over them foretop- 
rallantmast, maintopgallantmast, and mizen- 
opgallant mast. The part of the topgallant- 
nast above the-topgallant-rigging, which we 
hall identify in a minute or 80, is called the 
oyal-mast or royal-pole, and the continua- 
ion above the royal-rigging, if any, is the 
kysail-pole. Answering to the topmasts on 
he three masts is the jibboom on the bow- 
prit, and in continuation of that the flying 
ibboom. The jibboom and flying jibboom 
re generally in one spar, as are the top- 
allantmast, royal-pole, and skysail-pole, 
ut sometimes they are fitted into each other 
n much the same principle as a fishing-rod, 
nd in some of the newer ships, bowsprit, 
bboom, and flying jibboom are all one steel 
oar. Crossing the mast are the yards. On the 
iainmast we have, beginning below, main- 
ard, lower maintopsail-yard, upper main- 
»psail-yard, lower maintopgallantsail-yard, 
pper maintopgallantsail-yard, main royal- 
ard, and skysail-yard; on the foremast we 
ave the fore-yard, then the topsail-yards, 
,pgallantsail-yards, and royal; and on the 
izenmast we have a similar series of yards, 
ginning with the mizen or cro’jack. 


To digress for a moment, we may as well 


BIGGING AND RIGS.—(See page 572.) 
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say that in the earlier days of George m1., 
and, indeed, up to the close of the last cen- 
tury, in very old ships, there was no sail 
hung on this lower yard of the mizenmast, 
it having been introduced only for setting 
the mizen topsail; and instead of the gaff 
spanker we now have there was a huge lateen 
sail which extended some distance forward 
| of the mast and worked under this yard. 
This lateen was the crossjack or oro’jack. 
When the gaff came in, the projecting corner 
of the lateen disappeared so as to make room 
for the sail hanging from this lower yard, 
and the yard took the name of the old lateen 
boom. As representing, then, the after half 
of this huge boom, we have the modern gaff, 
set at the same angle as the boom used to 
be; and at the foot of the sail hung on this 
gaff, now called a spencer, or spanker, from 
the original inventor, we have the spanker 
boom, the same sort of thing as we should 
call the mainboom were the vessel a fore- 
and-aft yacht. 

Each mast is held in its place by stays 
and backstays. The stays reach from the 
mast-heads to the centre line of the ship 
forwards; and the backstays come down to 
the sides of the ship, just behind the masts. 
| The stays and backstays are named from the 
mast-head from which they descend. Thus 
the forestay comes from the foremast-head 
, tothe bows; the foretopmast-stay from the 
; foretopmast-head to the bowsprit-head; the 
| foretopgallant-stay from the foretopgallant- 
\ 
| 
i 


rigging to the jibboom-head; and the fore- 
royal-stay from the top of the royal mast to 
the end of the flying jibboom. 

From the bowsprit-head to the vessel’s 
cutwater runs the bobstay, generally of chain, 
which takes the pull of the foretopmast-stay ; 
| and from the bowsprit-head there hangs the 
spar known as the dolphin-striker, to give the 
purchase for continuing the pull of the fore- 
, topgallant and fore-royal stays round to the 
cutwater ; so that really all the staying starts 
from the hull, a3 does the backstay-staying. 

Round the lower mastheads are platforms 
called tops; and round the topmast-heads 
are skeleton platforms called crosstrees. 
These platforms are required not only to 
take the lower ends of the topmast and top- 
gallant rigging, but also to enable the crew to 
striko and get up the masts and yards and 
work the sails. The crosstrees are fitted 
with outriggers pointing outwards aft to 
enable the topgallant-backstays to give a 
better support to the topgallantmast than 
they otherwise would do. 

Besides stays and backstays the masts 
have “shrouds” to strengthen them. The 
topgallant shrouds come from the head of 
the topgallant-rigging to the crosstrees, the 
topmast shrouds come from the hounds just 
under the crosstrees to the top ; and the main, 
fore or mizen shrouds, as the case may be, 
come from just under the tops to the vessel’s 
side. To take the pull off the tops, the 
shrouds are continued round to the mast as 
“ futtock ” shrouds, on the same principle as 
the foretopmast-stay finds its continuation 
in the bobstay. 

The shrouds are “rattled down,” that is to 
say, thin lines are fastened across them to 
make a ladder for the men togoaloft. These 
lines are the “‘rattle-lines,” or “ ratlines.” 
The foremost shroud of the lower rigging has 
only a “catch ratline,” that is, one ratline 
in about six continued to the shroud that lies 
furthest forward. And this is one of the 
signs by which you can tell a man-of-war 
from a merchantman, for in warships the 
catch ratline is on the aftermost shroud 


instead of on the foremost. Ina man-of-war, 
too, the topgallant-rigging is never rattled 
down, as a Jacob’s ladder leads from the top- 
gallantmasthead down to the crosstrees; 
but this Jacob’s ladder arrangement is found 
in many clippers. Another detail in which 
a man-of-war differs from a merchantman is 
in the rigging of the bowsprit, the man-of-war 
generally having whiskers, and the merchant- 

man taking the pull of the shroud direct from 

the forecastle along the catheads, the whiskers 

being the spars across the bowsprit, which 

take the purchase of the bowsprit shrouds 

as the dolphin-striker takes the purchase of 

the stays. And there are other differences, 

particularly in the forepart of the ship; and 

all men-of-war are not alike, for every dock- 

yard clothes the boweprit in a different way, 

so that you can tell a Chatham ship from a' 
Portsmouth one and so on. 

On each mast the lower yard, lower top- 
sail-yard, and lower topgallantsail-yard do 
not hoist up and down; the others do. The 
“lifts” by which the yard is hung and 
“topped” run from the yardarms—the ends 
of the yards—to the head of the mast which 
the yard crosses. From the yardarms also 
come the “ braces,” by means of which the 
yards are swung so as to set the sails at the 
proper angle. These braces come down to 
the ship’s sides, or to the heads of the masts 
fore and aft of those on which the yard is 
swung; all » mizen-braces working on 
the mainmas€¥: the maintopgallant, main- 
royal, and skysail-braces working on the 
mizenmast; and the foretopgallant and 
fore-royal braces, working on the mainmast, 
as is clearly shown in our illustration. The 
yards and jibboom and flying jibboom are 
fitted with foot-ropes for the men to stand on. 

The sails on the lower yards are the fore- 
sail, mainsail and cro’jack, or, as they are 
often called, fore-course, main-course, and 
mizen-course: the course being the sail, just 
as a sheet is a rope and not a piece 
of canvas. Above the courses come the 
lower topsails, above them the upper top- 
sails, above them the lower topgallant-sails, 
then the upper topgallant-sails, then the 
royals and, on the mainmast, the skysail, 
though sometimes there are skysails to all 
masts, and over the main skysail comes a 
“scraper” or moonraker. On the outer 
edges of the plainsails come the studding- 
sails spread on booms. In our illustration 
the vessel has set her fore-studdingsail, ker 
fore-topmast studdingsail, and her fore-toy- 
gallant studdingsail—studdingsail being pro 
nounced stu’nsail, just as topgallantsail is 
telescoped into topgantsail. A man-of-war 
sets her stu’nsails abaft the sail at their 
side; a merchantman sets hers “ before all,”’ 
that is, in front of the adjacent sail, as shown 
in our illustration. 

That part of a squaresail which is secured 
to the yard is the “head,” the lower part is 
the “foot,” the outer edge is the “leech,” 
the two lower corners are the “clews,” the 
middle of the sail when furled is the ‘‘ bunt.” 
The “sheet” pulls the sail out to its full 
extent down to the yard below, the clewlines 
and buntlines bring it up under the yard for 
furling. The courses, having no yards be- 
low them, have both “tack” and “sheet,”” 
the tack enabling the clew of the sail to be 
taken forward, and the sheet enabling it to 
be taken aft. The clewlines for these sails 
are double, and are called clewgarnets. A 
glance at the picture will show the clew- 
garnets and clewlines coming down to the 
corners, and the buntlines coming straight 
down the sails. 

(The 
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The sails along the centre line of the ship 
are the fore-and-aft sails: 
triangular jibs, staysails, and trysails, and 
the trapezoidal spanker we have already 
mentioned, which sometimes has a gaff top- 
sail over it, and a “ Jemmy Green” beneath 
it, and more often a “ringtail ” behind it, as 
shown in our figure. The Jemmy Green isa 
sort of spanker-course, as it were, ‘t being 
laced to the boom and secured as close to 
the deck as possible. The sail sometimes 
mistaken forit is the old “ spritsail,” which was 
hung under the bowsprit. ‘“ Watersails,” by 
‘the way, are not carried now; they used to 
be set below the lower booms, but, as we have 
seen, there are now no lower booms, the lower 
stu’nsails being triangular, like the staysails. 

These staysails take their names from the 

stays on which they run. Working from 
the deck upwards, the clipper we show is 
flying her mizen staysail, her mizen topmast- 
staysail, her mizen topgallantmast staysail, 
and her mizen royal-staysail ; and she has a 
similar series on the main. But on the fore 
we have the headsails. The extreme outer 
one we cannot see; it comes down from the 
fore-royal and ends half-way down, being a 
mere “kite”: it is called the “jib topsail.” 
The outer one we can see is the “ flying jib,” 
on the flying jibboom. Then come the 
“outer jib” and the “inner jib” and the 
“ foretopmast staysail.” The “ trysails”’ are 
gaff or jib-headed sails sometimes carried on 
the fore and main, as the spanker is carried on 
the mizen. The gaff is held up by the throat 
and peak halliards, and kept in position by 
“vangs,”’ which come down to the rail as 
shown. The spanker is sheeted home, not 
by a sheet but by an “ outhaul,’’ and kept in 
position, not by a “ brace’’ but by the “sheet,” 
and thereby differs from the squaresails. 

It will be noticed how neat and clean the 
ship is. There is nothing outside to catch 
the wash of the sea or check the speed. The 
boat’s davits and the dead-eyes of the lower 
rigging are all inside the bulwarks. 
cables have been unshackled and stowed in 
the lockers below, and the hawsepipes are all 
plugged ; the anchors are all inboard; and 
everything that could possibly act as a brake 
on her is removed. 

Several large vessels now have four masts, 
or even five, in which case they are called 
‘four-masters,” or “ five-masters,” as the 
vase may be. In No. 2 of our plate we have a 
‘our-master, in which case, as all the masts 
ire square-rigged, the names are bowmast, 
oremast, main, and mizen. If the aftermost 
nast had not been square-rigged the order 
vould have been foremast, main, mizen, and 
igger. In some four-masters the masts are 
amed fore, first-main, second-main, and 
nizen; and in five-masters we often get this 
uplication of one or two of the masts, and 
ome of them are content to merely number 
he masts as first mast, second mast, third 
ast, etc.; while one American ship we 
now of was actually worked with a mast, 

mast, c mast, etc., which is probably a 
iriosity in seamanship. 

Should the vessel be three-masted and 
ave yards only on the two front masts, she 
a “ barque,” as in Fig. 8—and, by the way, 
1e spanker of a barque is her “mizen”; 
1ould she have yards only, as the foremast, 
1e is @ “ barquentine,” as in Fig. 4; should 
1e be @ two-master, and have yards on both, 
1e is # “brig,” as in Fig. 5; should she 
ive yards on the foremast only, as in Fig. 6, 
ie is # “* brigantine.” 
With regard to this, however, a few words 
explanation are necessary. A century or 
ago, a favourite rig was the “snow,” 
onounced s0 as to rhyme to “now.” The 
ow was & barque with a lateen mizen, or 
ther a brig with the “ driver,” a lateen one, 
a jigger mast, just a little abaft the main- 


these are the | 


The | 


mast. When this jigger was abolished the 
sail retained its lateen shape, got on to 
the mainmast, and became what we may 
call a main cro’jack, thereby rendering a 
squcre mainsail impossible. When the cro’- 
jack was replaced by a gaft, the larger 
vessels started the square mainsail, and 
became “ brigs,” while the smaller kept the 
spanker as their mainsail and became “ bri- 
gantines,” so that a genuine old brigantine 
is a brig without a square mainsail. Soon, 
however, vessels appeared with no yards 
at all on their mainmasts, and these were 
called “hermaphrodite brigs,” and were 
found to be so handy that they crowded the 
old brigantines off the sea and took their 
name. 

But here a qualification must come in. 
Look at Fig. 9. You will sec a two-masted 
vessel also with yards on her foremast, and 
none on her main. She is a “topsail- 
schooner.” In what does she differ from the 
brigantine? Tho brigantine has a foremast 
of three spars from the old snow, and a 
mainmast of two from the hermaphrodite, 
the topsail-schooner has both ‘oremast and 
mainmast of two spars, and the foresail on a 
gaff instead of on a yard, and in other ways 
is different, but a glance at the {~remast is 
enough to distinguish her from a b: ‘gantine. 

A “three-masted schooner ” has only lower 
masts and topmasts, and each mast is rigged 
for fore-and-aft sails, but more often than 
not these vessels carry yards at the fore, and 
sometimes at the main. In Fig. 7 we have 
a three-masted schooner with a short mizen- 
mast; in Fig. 8 we have one with a tall 
mizenmast, but in these cases the height of 
the mizenmast makes no difference in the 
name of the rig or of the mast. Of the 
ordinary fore-and-aft schooner we have a 
representative in Fig. 10. 

With the “ketch” in Fig. 11 we begin 
what has been called the mast-and-a-half 
division of sailing vessels. The tall mast is 
the mainmast, the short mast is the mizen; 
some ketches carry square sails on the main, 
some carry a topsail on the mizen, the 
distinctive mark of the ketch being that the 
mizen is a pole-mast, and stepped ‘in front 
of the stern-post. If the mizen be stepped 
abaft the stern-post, the vessel becomes a 


“ dandy” or “ yawl,” as in Fig. 12. 
In Fig. 13 we have got rid of the mizen 
altogether, and have a cutter, and in Fig. 14 


we have a sicop of the old rig, the difference 
between the two being that the cutter has 
two headsails, the jib and foresail, while the 
sloop has but one, the foresail. In our illus- 
tration the sloop has a standing bowsprit, 
while the cutter has a running one; but this 
distinction is not essential; indeed the words 
cutter and sloop have begun to be used indis- 
criminately, except, perhaps, that a cutter is 
for pleasure and a sloop for trade, the con- 
fusion being chiefly due to the Americans 
having retained the name sloop for the 
vessels they now rig as cutters. In Fig. 15 
we have the cutter reduced to the “ Una.” 
Headsails and topsail have gone, and the 
single sail remains on the mast, which is 
stepped as far forward ag possible. The 
Una is the last of the gaffs. 

In Fig. 16 we have a sample of the sprit- 
sail rig in a Thames barge. The gaff is at 
the head of the sail, and works on the mast 
in cheeks; the sprit runs diagonally across 
the sail, and is hung on to the mast in what is 

ractically a loop and lashing. This barge 
Bos also what looks like a mizen, but it is 
fixed on to the rudder, and is known as a 
“jigger.” Sometimes the barge’s jigger is 
triangular, like the yawl’s mizen, but the 
shape makes no difference in the name. 

In Fig. 17 we leave the sprits for the lugs. 
The lug is the oid sail of the Norsemen, who 
did not sling their yards in the middle in the 
way shown by ignorant monks and needle- 
women. The head and foot of a Norseman’s 
sail were not parallel, though the slope was 
not so great as we have made it now. There 
are two kinds of lugs, “dipping” and 
“standing.” The dipping lug @ great 
part of the sail beyond the mast, so that 
when a tack has to be made, the sail has to 
be lowered, dipped round the mast, and re- 
hoisted ; the standing lug projects very little 
beyond this mast and does not require to be 
lowered when tacking. Fishing boats along 
the south coast are nearly all rigged with a 
dipping lug for the mainsail and a standing 
lug for the mizen, and they have also a 
jib, while some of them carry topsails over 
the lugs. Luggers may carry any number of 
masts, but as a rule they have two; some 
have a gaff mizen. When the foot of the 
lug is lashed to a boom, it is said to be 
“balanced.” But enough for the present of 
rigging and rigs. 

(THE END.) 


W: can now proceed to fasten all the parts 

together. We must have a piece of hard 
wood for the base, about 3} inches by 8 inches 
and § inch thick. On this the magnet has 
to be fastened by its support being screwed 
firmly down. In front of it the armature 
has to be fastened at such a height as to be 
exactly in front of the poles of the magnet. 
The relative positions of the parts are shown 
in fig. 5, so I do not think a detailed account 
of their exact positions on the base is at all 
necessary. 

There is, however, one piece of the me- 
chanism in the figure to which I have not in- 
troduced you, this is the contact-screw, shown 
atc. To make this we take a piece of brass 
about 14 inch long, 4 inch broad, and rather 
less than } inch thick, and bend it at right 


By R. A. R. Benvett, 
Author of “How to make ax Induction Coil,” “ Electric Lights," “ How to make a small Dynamo,” ete, ete. 


angles, so that one leg is one inch long 


SOME TOYS WORKED BY ELECTRICITY. 


B.A. OXON. 


PART IV. 
THE ELECTRIC DRUM (continued). 


and the other } inch. Now in the part that 
is 4 inch have to be drilled three holes to 
fasten it with nails or screws to the base. 
The other part one inch long will then stand 
erect, but before fastening in its place we put 
it to stand in front of the magnet and mark 
a point which is exactly on a level with the 
piece of platinum foil on the spring when the 
spring and magnet are fixed in position. A 
hole has now to be drilled through that point 
and tapped to admit a brass screw with 
a milled head. If you can’t do this, buy one 
of Perry’s penny paper-fasteners and fix the 
piece in which the screw works to the front 
of the hole, so that the screw will work 
through it. The point of the screw has now 
to be cut off and a very small piece of plati- 
num wire fixed at the end. This wire will 
now come in contact with the platinum foil 
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on the spring when the brass support is 
fixed in a certain position on the base, and it 
is now to be fixed in that position with screws 
or nails, It should be so fixed that when 
the screw is turned till it is nearly out of its 
hole the wire is just out of contact with the 


would do all this if the armature stood still, 
but, of course, when the cores become magnets 
they attract the armature, which instantly 
moves towards them ; this breaks the circuit, 
the spring moving off the platinum pcint of 
the screw, and the armature springs back 


Fig. 5.—INTERIOR MECHANISM OF DRUM COMPLETE. 
M, Magnet. y, Yoke of magnet. 8, Brass support of magnet. a, Armature of soft iron attached to s, spring 


fastened to armature by screws at Pp, and to support by screws at HH. 
drumstick. w, Wire supporting head ot dramstick. 


ring. D, Head of 


‘tr, Support of 
e wire from one 


c, Contact screw and support. 


coil is joined to brass spring at HH. The wire x, coming from the other coil, and Kk, the wire from contact 
breaker, are joined to battery. Positions of screws joining parts together are shown by dotted lines. The side 
marked z is placed at the bottom when fixing into the drum. 


platinum foil on the spring. It is now 
evident that by turning ibe screw one way 
you make the spring vibre.c more rapidly, 
and by turning it the other way iis efforts 
are relaxed. 

Those who would like an illustration of the 
contact-screw will find one in number 535 of 
“B.O.P.” (for April 13, 1889) in the descrip- 
tion of the Induetion coil. 

The contact-breaker screw having been 
fixed in its place, and the support of the 
spring also fixed as at T in the diagram 
(fig. 5)—by screws through the base into the 
iron, if it is made of iron, or by nails or 
screws through it into the base if of wood— 
all the parts are now together, and all that 
remains to be done is to make the necessary 
connections. One wire that comes from the 
magnet is to be joined (soldered, if possible) 
to the spring at nin the picture, the other 
wire is left loose. To the brass support of 
the contact screw we solder another piece of 
wire. Now this piece of wire is connected 
with the zine of the battery and the other 
(coming from the coil of the magnet) with 
the carbon of the battery. What happens? 

The electricity passes along the wire x, we 
will say, and round the magnet coils, thus 
turning the cores into magnets. It then 
goes down the other wire to 4, up the brass 
spring, along the screw, and down by the 
brass support to the other wire, by which it 
returns to the battery. That is to say, it 


again, which makes the circuit complete and 
the magnet attracts it again, and soon. The 
object of the spring is to get a good deal of | 
vibration, and it and the screw should be so 
adjusted that although the armature is close 
enough to the magnet to make it certain to 
“go off” directly it is meant to do so, yet 
there may be as much scope for the spring 
to work with elasticity as possible. 

We have now completed the electrical part 
of the business, but a slightly necessary part | 
of the apparatus has yet to be obtained—viz. | 
the drum! You can easily make a drum if 
you like, by taking a broad piece of tin, 
twisting it round to form a hoop, and cover- 
ing the ends with parchment strained tightly 
over them. However, I should certainly not | 
do so, for there can hardly be any spot, I | 
should think, which boasts of a toy-shop at 
all, where drums cannot be procured! For 
one shilling you can get a very superior 
drum, just about the right size: if you like 
to get a bigger one and make the mechanical 
part bigger, you will, of course, be rewarded 
by more noise. 

Now, suppose you have got a shilling toy- 
drum, you must proceed to take off one end. 
If you look at the construction of the drum 
you will find (at least it is the case with my 
own, and I have not seen any that are 
differently made) that by cutting one of the 
double strings that fasten the wood hoops at 
the top and bottom together, and then 


loosening all the other strings with your 
fingers, the wooden hoop at one end will 
come right off, if the nails fastening the ends 
together are taken out, and that then the 
inner hoop on which the parchment is 
stretched will also come off, and leave that 
side of the drum open. Now this is simply 
grand for our purpose, for when we have ar- 
rang2d our little dodges inside -the drum we 
can put on all the hoops again, replace the 
one doubled string, and no one~ will be an 
atom the wiser. If you could get off theside 
without breaking any strings it would save 
the trouble of replacing any, but I am afraid 
that is hardly possible. However, off comes 
the side of our drum and what is to be done 
next? Well, the “ beater ’? must be put bodily 
inside the drum, just so close to the parch- 
ment side that was not taken off that the 
wooden head of the drumstick touches it 
when attracted by the magnet. You car 
easily find the right place in actual practic: 
by setting the beater going and finding the 
spot inside the drum where it kicks up the 
most racket when working. It must not be 
too close or it will hinder the vibration, and 
we want the hammer to go off instanter when 
required. ‘The beater is fixed to the side of 
the drum with its side marked z in the figuie 
(5) downwards, It is easily fastened thee 


| by making two holes in the wood (in the 


thickness of it) and two corresponding hole: 


| in the metal side of the drum, and then 


serewing it down in its proper place. Two 
holes are to be made in the side of the drum 
and two ornamental bits of  silk-covered 
flexible copper conductor let through; they 
can be secured by simply tying knots inside 
the drum, and the copper ends are now tobe 
fastened, one to the wire x and the other w 
the wire K from the contact screw support 
Having done all this and made sure that the 
beater works when the ends of the flexible 
cord outside the drum are connected with 
the battery, we seal up our drum again and 
that is then concluded. 

Now as to fixing it up, I think I mey 
fairly assume that you know how to make it 


| work by an ordinary battery and a “ press.” 


It is only necessary to run a double wire irom 
battery to press and from press to drum, one 
wire of the double conductor being fastened 
to the carbon end of the battery and the 
other to the zine end, and the other end oi 
one wire to one of the wires coming from 
the drum. The other wire coming from the 
drum is then joined to the bottom conductor 
of the “press,” and the upper conductor of 
the “press” is joined to the other wire of 
the double conductor that goes to the battery 
It is all very easy to understand if you follow 
the course of the current and consider that i! 
has to pass through the drum and the pit 
when the latter is pushed down, and be 
stopped when it is left to spring up again. 

But a more magical arrangement can t* 
made with the drum, and I think it is we. 
worth while to do it, if merely for the fun o! 
mystifying people. The drum is going to be 
suspended by the flexible cords, therefcr 
let them be the same length, and cutting of 
all the coverings at the end of each, fastens 
brass “eye” to the copper, twisting the wie 
well round the bottom of theeye. Now wind 
silk of the same colour as the rest all rou2’ 
the join, s» that the connection of wire and 
eye iscompletely hidden, and the eye appear: 
merely fastened to the flexible cord as 4 | 
means of suspending the drum. Now ¥_ 
want to construct a hook to which the dr=a_ 
can be hung. 

(To be continued.) 
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SODIUM. 


By Frep Epmonps, 


Author of “ Lays of School Life,” ete. 


Tr a school I know, on a certain day, 
The science master had set in array 

His chemical properties —every sort 

From a tiny tube to a large retort, 

And the things that bang with a big report, 

Ready for teaching a class, in short. 

Then he left the place for a moment’s space 

And peacefnlly washed his hands and face. 

He whistled the while and sang with glee 

A song of “felicitous formule,” 

And little he dreamed that the lively class 

Had invaded the room too soon—alas ! 

Yet there they were, and quickly dare 

(Without any parade of timely care) 

To examine the tubes, retorts, and salts. 

They might have concealed their meddlesome 
faults, 

And rested free from a merited odium, 

If it had not been for a bottle of sodium. 

Carr was the boy to espy the prize. 

“Now then you fellows, here's luck,” he cries, 

“ Drop this stuff upon water, and lo, 

It fizzes away like mad, you know. 

How awfully nice to cut a big slice 

And pop it into this jug in a trice!” 

The others give ear, as quiet as mice, 

Then gleefully jump at this sage advice. 

“ Hurrah, young Carr, what a fellow you are, 

Really a bright and particular star ! 

The notion is yours beyond any doubt, 

So you are the man to carry it out. 

He was not unwilling to try his hand, 

But smiled with a smile impressive and 
grand, 

And bade them cease from unseemly merri- 
ment, 

While he gave his mind to the great experi- 
ment. 

With the air of a small boy plucking a 
nettle, 

Dr kitchen-maid handling a boiling kettle, 

He deftly carved the peculiar metal, 

4nd dropped a lump in the water plump, 

Co see if the bit would splutter and spit, 

\ point which he very much wished to 
settle. 

Che sodium fizzed in a famous style! 

3ending over the water the while 

Vere the heads of Carr and Covell and 
Jones. 

The latter we used to denominate “ Bones,” 

ie figured one day in the “ Christy” way, 

1nd the name is appropriate everyone 
owns.) 

Lowever that be, the whole of the three, 

Vith the rest of the fellows so jolly and free, 

Vere very intent as they forward leant, 

.nd did not hear a step in the rear, 

.nd did not see the master appear. 

tut while their eyes on the jug were centred, 

.nd just as Mr. Robinson entered, 

fore he had time to spoil their sport, 

‘he sodium burst with a loud report ! 

iang ! in the face of the famous three, 

‘ang! the result was a sight to see. 

vith the caustic soda they burn and 
smart, 

vat well Mr. Robinson played his part ! 

arr had it worst, so he collared him first, 

7hhisked him away with the stuff in his eye, 

nd put his head under a tap close by. 

ow fragments of sodium stuck in the hair 

£ the object of this unsolicited care, 

nd. if this queer metal has not the chance 

f fiying about in a mazy dance 

hen water you add, it catches alight. 

magine the very portentous sight 

3 the cupboard-like place as dark as night, 

Yhile the tap was running with all its 
might, 


| Of those who use water for making a blaze. 


And the head beneath flashed wondrous 
bright ! 

Then imagine the indescribable fright 

Of the porter, a quaint and eccentric wight, 

Who was passing, and thought he was done 
for quite. 

He stood, like a monument, drawn to his 
height, 

With a clutch at his broom uncommonly 
tight ; 

Not a word would come, he was utterly 
dumb, 

And ever since then he’s remarkably glum. 

If you tell him that chemistiy’s jolly, 
though rum, 

With a shake of his head he ejaculates 
“hum”! 

Which means that he does not approve of 
the ways 


It is noteworthy now that the good Mr. R. 
Keeps a vigilant eye on each bottle and jar, 
And as for the subsequent story of Carr, 
He is flourishing still, but is soberer far. 


MORAL, 


Pray do not whistle when washing your 
hands, 

Don’t rest until everyone quite understands 

A little of chemistry (inorganic). 

Never give way to a feeling of panic 

If anything happens you cannot explain. 

Remember that meddling is often insane ; 

That you possibly may, in the tricks that you 


try, 
The penalty pay with the loss of an eye. 
Finally (this is important for some), 
On no account ever ejaculate “hum”! 
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(Tumreentu SEnrtes.) 


Writing Competition. 
[Continued from p. 558.] 


Fira Drviston (aged 14 years). 
Prize—10s, 6d, 


Frepenick BiocksipGE, 20, Stone Street, Dudley, 
Worcester. 


CERTIPICATES—FMST GRADE. | 
Isaac ZEFFERT, 1, Bill Lane, Spitalfields, r. 


H. PF. Gonnox, Stewartville, Henry Bell Street, Helens- 
burgh, N.B. 


Tuos. Dkxz, jun., Stratton, Cornwall. 
JonN SINCLAIN, 279, Eglinton Street, S.S.,Glasgow. | 


Jonx M. Coops, 146, Victoria Street, Dunstable, | 
Beds, 


Ronrnt C. Corguuovun, 219, Byars Road, Hillhead, 
Glasgow. | 


Samve D. MILLAR, 37, Brookview Terrace, Cliftonville, | 
Belfast. \ 


Harry Brapiry, Moreton House, Belchiers Lane, | 
Small Heath, Birmingham. 


E. E. JuncEnicn, c/o Drexel Harjes & Co., Paris. 
Wa. CoLtenourse, 26, Sutton Street, Lincoln. 
ALLAN Brows, 20, Dresden Road, Hornsey Rise, N. 
W. F. Baxrte.p, 8, London Road, Yeovil. 

Ernest L, Kitnick, 33, Cauldwell Street, Bedford. 


Cnances Jouan Pavs, 27, Heaton Grove, Bradford, 
Yorks, 


W. McGnecor Ross, 29, Scarisbrick New Road, South- 
port. 


A, A. STEWant, 33, Howe Street, Edinburgh. 
T. P. Hannison, Overdale, Aylestone, near Leicester. 


C._D. Everett, Station House, Ashby-de la-Zouch, 
Leicestershire. 


SECOND GRADE. 
A. P. Honns, Bures Station, Bures, Essex. 
G. N. Meacugs, 287, Amburst Road, Stoke Newington, 


N. 


Ccurtr W. Bantam, 56, Huntingdon Road, Cambridge. 


ALEC a. Skaprook, 10, George Street, Hemel Hemp- 
steal. 


T. H. MorGas, Tingewick, Buckingham. 

W. E, Suont, 29, Hornsey Rise, s. 

Antnun E. PARKER, 212, Camberwell New Road, 8.8. 
F, Howantu, 64, Bramhall Lane, Stockport. 

S. J. COALUS, 3, Silver Street, Wellingborough. 

W. A. Tomi, 8, Alma Road, Wandsworth, 8.W. 


Mary Fewster, Tetbury Street, Minchin Hampton, 
near Stroud. 


Atvrn C, Davies, 173, Hither Green Lane, Lewisham, 
BR. 


H. A. BnerrNey TERNAN, 26, Pembroke Road, Clifton, 
Bristol. 


Joux Lawrox, 45, Grafton Terrace, Stamford Road, 
Mossley, near Manchester. 


T. P. Loxeworrtn, 239, Folds Road, Bolton, Lancs. 


Fraxk SoMEnvILie, 1, Cuthill Road, Denmark Hill, 
SE. 


Tuowas Wickit, 54, Grafton Road, Kentish Town, 
NAW. 


RovEnt Coutiys, 53, Gaisford Street, Kentish Town, 
J.D. CLoas, 13, Cowick Street, St. Thomas, Exeter. 
Jony M, SarrH, 2, The Parade, Lillie Road, Fulham. 


Ws. Tcrven, Shirley House, West Banks, Sleafort, 
Lincolnshire. 


A. M. Henpensoy, 15, Finchley Road, 


THIRD GRADE. 
Gronce Hernent, 704, Rutherglen Road, Glasgow. 


G. J. Hontos, Oakfield Cottage, Ildersley Grove, West 
Dulwieh. 


Simnatp Hert, 1, South Park Street, Victoria, British 
Columbia, 


STANLEY G. Ey, Neuwied, Cavendish Road, Bourne 
mouth, 


<M. SUTHERLAND, Belmont Estate, Antigaa, 
it Indies, 


Groner J. Miter, 69, George Street, Great Yarmouth. 
EpiTu Honaiixsoy, 4, Bulstrode Road, Hounslow. 


A. E. Revxoups, Engell House, Princes Road, Buck- 
hurst Hill. 


Atrrep G. Moss, 1, Denmark Terrace, East Ham, 
Essex. 


Rosert Wisoy, Veitch Park, Haddington. 
J. B. Youna, Rowanwood, Irvine, Ayrshire. 


Davip Bearry, 21, Vesey Place, Kingstown, Oo. 
Dublin. 


C. H. Staxtry, Watcombe, Chase Green Avenue, 
Enfield. 


E. H. Graxvixe, 15, Guilford Street, w.c. 


STANLEY WHITELEGG, 83, Washway Road, Sale, near 
‘Manchester. 


Hmpa ©. Few, The Vineyards, Willingham, Cambs, 
H. D. Batuarp, West Ashton, Trowbridge. 


“W. H. Garntiy, U. P, Manse, Tillicoultry, N.B. 


H. Wricurt, 24, Clyde Road, Brighton, 

Nrvitie CHEatie, Grove House, Burford, Oxfordshire. 
Josern Curtis, 79, Grange Road, Plaistow, Essex. 

H. F. Branpen, 91, Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, 


F. WILKINsoN, Victoria House, Newmarket. 

C. Warp, 2, Clifton Villas, Ashbourne, Derbyshire, 

Joun GrorFix, Warwick Road, Kineton, 

W; 0, Nonstax, The Butchers, Station Road, Burgess 
ill. 


Nona Case, Tudeley Vicarage, near Tonbridge. 
H. E. JAcksoN, 23, White Street, Walsall. 
P. J. Grover, 8, Dynham Villas, West Hampstead, 


(To be continued.) 


Tue “ B.O.P.”’ 1x Texas.—A correspondent 
writes from the Far West: “I hope you will 
be pleased to hear that a copy of the ‘ B.0.P.’ 
lies each month on the table of our cattle- 
ranch in Texas, and that its pages are 
scanned with pleasure by many of its cow- 
boy ranks.”” 
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W.B. Y.—It depends on the custom of the trade in the 
district, and the particular custom of the employer. 
Such a difficulty could only arise in some very small 
business. In no respectable firm is a holiday given 
and a proportion of salary deducted, but in a con- 
stantly decreasing number a deduction is male for 
absence on account of illness. The distinction is 
that in one case the holiday is given by the employer, 
in the other the employer does not give his permis- 
sion for his assistant to be ill. In all these cases our 
advice is to bear cheerfully with all these little 
annoyances, and when you grow up remember how 
galling you thought them, and do not plague your 
subordiiates in a similar mauuer on the ground that 
“ everybody (loea the same.” 


Sin Diany OaxsnoTr.—The portraits of the authors 
have been given; and in these columns the publica- 
tion of the stories in book form has been anuounced. 
You have only to read the Correspondence and look 
at the advertisements in our monthly parts. 


W. Donxatpsoy.—If you kuow the title of the book 
write to Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court, F.c.; if it is out of print, as it probably is, 
put an advertisement for it in the “Bazaar, 
170, Strand, w.c., which will cost you about nine- 
pence. 


TRANSFER ParER (F. P.).—Get an ounce of tallow, a 
quarter of an ounce of black lead in powder, aud half 
a quartern of raw linsced oil. Melt these toxether 
and stir in enough vegetable black to make the mix- 
ture as thick as cream. While the liquid is hot, 
rub it over white paper and let it dry. Vegetable 
black is very light stuff, and a quarter of a pound of 
it makes a large package. 


C. Sw1TH.—The {identification of a long list of coins 
‘would be of no interest to our other renilers without 
illustrations ; and your epecimens arc not sufficiently 
rare or curious to make it worth while to devote a 
page to that purpose. Tuorburn's “Guide to British 
Coins," published by Gill, 170, Strand, would be of 
use to you. 


—*Did the year 1891 end with December 31 or 
in with January 1?” Really, now, ia not this 
alittle too absurd?” What you are ina x about is 
evidently the date on which the nineteenth century 
ends, oes it end in 1899 or 1900? It ends on 
December 31,1900; the first day of the twenticth 
century 18 January 1,1901. A little thonght will 
show you that were it uot so, the first century would 


have “had but 99 yedrs, If # man 


£1,899, don't you think there would 
be something wrong ? 


A. Fucien,—A picture is {sued with 
cach mouthly part. ‘The one you 
require was in the January part, 
Purchasers of the weekly numbers 
do not get the pictures. 


Stipes.—Full directions on the mak- 
ing of magie lantern slides have 
already been given. © The articles 
are out of print in ‘periodical form, 
but they have been reprinted in 
our “ Indoor Games.” 


ANTIQUE.—It isa Duval’s “ Aristotle,’ 
printed by Antony Stephen in 1629. 
The title is clear enongh, “The 
Complete Works of Aristotle wlucl: 
are extant in Greek and Latin.” 
is not worth much unless in very 
good condition. 


APPRENTICE.—The completest book 
in nearly all branches is South 


ward's “Practical Printing,” jul)- 
lished by J. M. Powell & Son, S3u, 
Ludgate Hill, Ec. 


Frvrt.—If you are paid weekly, tlie 
hire is weekly, and the notice is 
weekly, unless there is an agreement 
to the contrary. 


D. Lavnig.—1. It is imposstbloto buy 
‘a commission in either the navy or 
the army. 2. About fourteen. 


F. A. VINEN.—1. You should goto the 
‘Stanley Show which takes place in 
January or February every year at 
the Crystal Palace ; and if Ben Lu 

re 


not go, get a catalogue from the 
Secretary, 2 In our montlily 
wrapper. 


Conrecton—The stamps of whicl 
you seni drawings are locals of litte 
value. Maderanerthal is in Swit 
zerland. Kustendje fs in Turkey. 
Why not look at _a Gazetteer or t 
index of an atlas ? 


Anmy.—Royal Engineers have to ber 
at Woolwich Academy in the sav 
way as Artillerymen. At the pass 
out examination, the candidates 
highest on the list receive the 
neer commissions, while the 
become gunners. ' Previous experi 
ence sich as yours would be of littl« 

value in the Woolwich course, aud you are probably 

too old for admission. 


X1T—Guides to the Civil Service are obtainable of «ll 
first-class booksellers. You have only to call 
first you come to. If you apply to a publisher 
Cassell, Warne, or Ward & Lock. Tf you want 
definite address, go to Stanford, Cockspur Str 
Charing Cross, where you can see the book. 


BcoTia.—Cacique is the title of a chief of a S 
‘American or Central American tribe. “The ‘Tre: 
sure of the Cacique” was published in these pages ; 
it has not been issued as a book. 


Row1Ne Punt (Edward Speight).—The size of a punt 
to carry one would depend toa great extent upon the 
size and weight of the person intending to use it, bur 
under any circumstances do not make it less than 
10 fect by 3 feet beam, as one smaller than 


that would be rather “crank” and not safe. 


Etectric Licnt (Inquirer).—You cannot 
work an incandescent electric light (if that 
is what you mean) with an induction coil. 
You can work it tnstead of the coil, if the 
battery is strong enough, by simply fixing 
the ends of the wires to the ends of the 
platinum wires at the top of the lamp. 

You cannot make the lamp yourself, you 
must buy it from an electrician. 


ELEcTRic TELEGRAPH (Uncle Towser).—It is 
certainly not casy to guess what is wrong 
with your telegraph, but it is probably one 
of three things. (1) The iron of the magnet 
is not soft enough. Remedy : use softer. or 
heat red-hot and allow to cool extremely 
slowly. (2) It does not become sufficiently 
magnetised by the coil of wire, Remedy: 
toil another layer over the first and back 
again, which will make it stronger—take 
care the {usulation is complete, no cotton 
rubbed off the wire anywhere, (3) The 
battery is not strong enough. Remedy : use 
a better one, say one cell made as described 
for workiug the induction coil or electric 
lamps in those articles. Salt and water 
would not give you much current. 


Protocrapny (J. C. Appleby).—The diffi- 
culty which you find occurs with the toning 
bath (viz. the depositing of the gold) is more 
or less of a trouble to every amateur. Much 
the best plan is only to make up enough for 
the batch to be toned each time, Put 2 


owed you £1,900, and paid you only. 


grains of chloride of gold, 60 grains (% dram) «| 

acetate of soda, and 10 ounces of water, ini 1 

bottle and leave till next day (in the dark). Tl; 

will tone a sheet or a sheet au:! = half of paper. x 

you can then throw it away. In this way there 

by rane which iz sure to occur if you keep :.: 
th, 


Eczema (A. E. F.).—Rub the spots with benzoar:| 
zine ointment every night. Take opening medic: 
wheu they occur, “Take plenty of exercise and E 
well. You won't be hungry unless you ase yu: 
muscles, 


Aguanica (W. 5. K. 1.}.—Depends on size of yo: 
globe, Perhaps if you wash the sand from a bui 
of water-cresses, roots and all, and throw them in 
grow as they float, that will do. Best plants ir: 


vallisueria spiralis, water soldier, way-bit, wac 
plantain, milfoil, eto, 


ameless).—If you are going to ke 
you must bave a supply” of thes. F 
open-monthed earthenware jar pear 
with a mixture of bran and oatmeal, je 

it 


foreign 
very 

| right 

some pieces of old shoe leather into it, get alfa p 
of mealworms from some baker, cover with a pie 
of woollen cloth wetted with beer. The worms sj 
turn into beetles which will lay eggs and pn 
enough worms or maggots to keep @ 
alive. 
th 


(J. BR. Allen).—Impossil 
ost you to enter the 
a long course of study 
ny £150 a year for five 
close for keep and all 
is an officer. Did you think 


Scncrox, R.N 
much it would 
must ha 


A WovLp-bE DruMMER (No Name): 
drum, or get lessons from @ drummer, 


NAnIES (Fi 


canary seed. 


Rat Skins (8. R.).—Dust over first 
hair downwards, stretched on a Be 


strong powdered alum-water. “Wihen 
rub again, 


epInG (A. J. B.)—You 


nature. 


Purrirs, Ere. (Mouthly Reader) Read 
Stables’s papers on health, and belgd 
Use zine ointment, 


: Bap (Sitting Bull)—No eh 
treatment was wrong. 
Gotn Fist (H. BE, C.).— 
. Halt-a-dozen ant’s eggs te & 
urve at any natoralist’s: 


Sovienet 1s Cage (CH. Curry)—Abor 


bread-ar . fresh and pure day after 
nuts, ac ‘y little meat’ now: 
spring-tim 


Ap (Dazzler).—It is not the 


Evss B 
general debili Take quinine and 
of outdoor exercise, 


INCIEASE 0! 
cannot do it, 
before 
smokin 

‘The 


ATURE, ETC. ( 
Your height 
you are born, 2, 
und Worse, ¥ 


Price One Penny. 
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THE COCK HOUSE 
AT 


FELLSGARTH. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL’ 
STORY. 


By Tatsot Barnes REED, 


Author of “ My Friend Smit 
“Fifth Form at St. Dominic's; 
“ Adventures of a Three-Guinea Watch,” ete, 


CHAPTER XXIII.—THE VOYAGE 
OF THE “COCK HOUSE.” 
By chee was roused before day- 
break next morning by a 
voice at his bedside. 

“Ts that you, Yorke?” 

The voice was Mr. Stratton’s. 
The captain bounded to his feet 
at once. 

“ What is it, sir ? Has he been 
found?” 

“No,” said the master; “no 
news. Every place has been 
searched where he would be 
likely to be, except the moun- 
tain. It seems a very off-chance 
that he has gone up there; still, 
it is possible. He has been on 
it once or twice before. I am 
going there now. Would you 
care to come, too?” 7 

The captain gratefully ac. 
quiesced. For a week he had 
been chafing at the Doctor's 
orders that’no boy should go 
beyond the bounds. His re- 
quest to be allowed to under- 
take this very expedition had 
been twice refused already. 

e , H “The Doctor has given you an 

ME. Z, ~F ; } exeat if you wish to go,” said 

A (ILA AA AE. fd ; Mr. Stratton. “We are to 

A Cycling Carnival.—(Drawn for the“ Boy's Oun Paper" by A.F.LYDOX.) take a guide, and it is quite 
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understood we may be late in getting 
back. I shall be glad of your company.” 

Yorke was ready in ten minutes— 
thankful at last to be allowed to do some- 
thing, yet secretly doubting if anything 
would come of this forlorn quest. 

Apart from Rollitt, however, good did 
come of it to Fellsgarth; for during the 
long walk master and boy got to under- 
stand ono another better than ever before. 
With a common ambition for the welfare 
of the school, and » common trouble at 
the dissensions which had split it up 
during the present term, they also dis- 
covered a common hope for better times 
ahead. : 

They discussed all sorts of plans, and 
exchanged confidences about all sorts of 
difficulties. And all the while they felt 
drawn closer to one another, exchanging 
the ordinary relations of master and boy 
for those of friend and friend. 

Some of my readers may say that Mr. 
Stratton must have been a very foolish 
master, or that Yorke must have been a 
very presuming boy. Who cares what 
they were, if they and Fellsgarth were 
the better for that morning's walk ? 

“In many ways,” said Mr. Stratton, 
“a head boy has as much responsibility 
for the good of a school as a head master 
—always more than an assistant master. 
You could wreck the school in a week if 
you chose ; and it is in your hands to pull 
it together more than any of us masters, 
however much we should like to do it. 
And you'll do it, old fellow!” 

And so they turned up the lane that led 
round to the back of the mountain. 

The news that Mr. Stratton and the 
captain had gone up Hawk’s Pike to look 
for Rollitt soon spread through Fells- 
garth that morning. The souls of our 
fiends the juniors were seriously stirred 

yy it. 

Their promise—or, shall we say threat ? 
—to organise a search-party up the moun- 
tain on their own account had been lost 
sight of somewhat in the exciting distrac- 
tions of the last twenty-four hours: but 
now that they found the ground cut from 
under their feet they were very indignant. 
Secretly, no doubt, they were a little 
relieved to find that they had been fore- 
stalled in the perilous venture of a winter 
ascent of the formidable pike they had 
such good cause to remember. 

It was a mean trick of Yorke’s to 
“chowse ” them out of the credit, they 
protested. Now he'd get all the glory, 
and they would get none. 

“T tell you what,” said Percy. “ It’s my 
notion Rollitt’s not gone up the moun- 
tain at all. It’s just a dodge of those 
two to get a jolly good spree for them- 
selves. Pooh! They'll get lost. We 
shall have to go and look for them, most 
likely.” 


“ And then," said Lickford, “ somebody | 


will have to come and look for us.” 

“ And Rollitt’s not here to do it,” said 
Fisher 11. 

This cast the company back on to their 
original subject. 

“It’s my notion,” said Wally, “he’s 
got on the island in the middle of the 
lake, like Robinson Crusoe.” 

“ Rather a lark,” said Ashby, “to get 
up a search-party and go and look for 
him there.” 

The idea took wonderfully. To-day 
was “Founder’s Day,” a whole holiday. 


They would certainly go and look for 
Rollitt on the island. 

The preparations disclosed an odd con- 
ception on the part of the explorers of the 
serious nature of their quest. Their 
stated object was to rescue a lost school- 
fellow. Why, therefore, did they decide 
to take nine pennyworth of brandy-balls, 
a football, a pair of boxing-gloves, and 
other articles of luxury not usually held 
to be necessary to the equipment of a 
relief expedition ? 

As regards food, they possessed too keen 
a recollection of the straits they had been 
put to up the mountain a few weeks ago 
to neglect that important consideration 
now. 

Naturally, ham and Abernethys were 
the victuals selected. Had not Rollitt 
made these classical as the staff of life 
during voluntary exile from school ? 

They were compelled to put up with a 
very small sample of the former. Lick- 
ford had been bequeathed a bone by his 
senior yesterday, to which adhered a few 
fragments of a once small ham. Possibly 
it might, with carefal carving, furnish nine 
small slices. 

It was better than nothing. They 
would make up for its deficiency by a 
double lot of Abernethys. 

So they trooped off to the shop. 

According to their own rules, this 
- establishment was only open between 11 
and 12 in the morning, and not at all on 
holidays. 

But another rule said that the Com- 
mittee might in certain cases suspend or 
alter the rules. 

Whereupon Percy moved, and Ashby 
seconded, the following resolution : “ That | 
this shop be, and is, hereby opened for the 
space of five minutes.” The motion was 
carried unanimously. 

D'Arcy and Cottle, whose turn it was ! 
to be on duty, solemnly took down the 
shutters, and ranged themselves behind 
the counter. 

“What can I do for you, my little 
dears?" said the former, encouragingly. | 
“Money down. No tick. Try some of | 
our Rollitt’s particular—three half-pence 
each.” 

“No, they’re not, you cheat !—they’re a, 
penny. We'd better have two each,” said 
Wally. ‘ 

“Hullo! I say,” exclaimed D’Arcy. 
* Look here, you fellows.” 

He pointed to the heap of Abernethy 
biscuits, on the top of which lay a six- 
pence. 

“That's what you call looking after the 
money,’ said Wally. ‘“ Left that there all 

night.” 

“No—not a bit of it. But I tell you 
what,” said D'Arcy, who had rapidly 
been counting the pile of biscuits ; “ there 
were twenty-four biscuits there when we 
left last night. I’m certain of it; weren’t 
there, young Cottle?” 

“Yes. I remember that,” 
Cottle. 

“Very well; then some one’s been here 
in the night, for there are only eighteen 
biscuits now, and this sixpence.” 

“Perhaps Yorke got sume before he 
started ?”” 

“ How could he? No one can get in 
here without the latch-key ; and only the 


testified 


two chaps who are on duty keep that.” 
“Perhaps it’s the owls in the bel- 
fry?” 


“ They don’t generally pay ready money 
for what they take.” 

“I say!" exclaimed Wally; “TI ex- 
pect it’s Rollitt. He’d have finished his 
others by this time, and he sneaked back 
in the night for some more. Good oll 
Rollitt !’" 

Wally did not stay to explain how 
Rollitt could have got in any more than 
any one else. His suggestion mado a deep 
impression. It touched them to feel that, 
amid all his distresses, Rollitt was loyal 
to the school-shop; and if anything was 
needed to spur them on to his rescue, this 
did it. 

They bought up the remaining eightcen 
biscuits between them, and sallied forth. 

“You see,” said Wally, “ it’s much more 
likely to be the island than the mountain. 
There's water there, for one thing.” 

“There's water on the mountain,” said 
Ashby ; “ plenty.” 

“But not good to drink, you ass!" 
argued Wally. ‘ 

“And there’s that old broken beat- 
house to live in, and lots of wood to make 
fires, and ducks to bag and fish to catch. 
Isay! I expect he’s having rather a lark.” 

The prospect of sharing in his wild 
sports urged them on still faster. 

At the lake-side a new problem arose. 
If Rollitt was on the island, how had he 
got there? And, still more important, 
how were they to get there? Widow 
Wisdom’s boat had already been laid up 
for the winter; and the few others, which 
in the summer were generally kept at the 
river-mouth for the use of the boys, had 
been taken back to Penchurch. The only 
craft available was a flat-bottomed punt 
used by fishermen, and at present moured 
to a stake at the river-bank. It was 
capacious, certainly, but not exactly the 
sort of boat in which to get up much 
pace, particularly as its sole apparent 
mode of propulsion was by means of two 
very long boathooks, one on either side. 
These details, however, presented few 
obstacles to the minds of the enterprising 
explorers. The punt was in many ways 
adapted for a voyage such as they pro- 
posed to take. There was room to walk 
about in it. Nay, who should say the 
boxing-gloves and football might not have 
scope for themselves within its ample 
lines ? 

The one question was whether the bcat- 
hooks were long enough to touch bottun 
all the way from the shore to the island. 
Wally paced one, and found it measured 
eighteen feet. 

“ Ought to do,” said he; “ it’s bound not 
to be deeper than that.” 

So the punt, which was christened 
the “Cock House” for the occasion, was 
loosed from her moorings, the Abernethys 
and knuckle-bone and other stores were 
put on board, the boathooks, by a ccm- 
bined effort, were got into position, and the 
party embarked for the rescue of Hollitt. 

Thanks to the stream, their progress at 
first was satisfactory. They were delighted 
to find how easily they went. Wally with 
one boathook on one side, and Percy with 
the other on the other side, had compars- 
tively little to do except to prevent ther 
hooks getting stuck in the mud at the 
bottom, and refusing to come out. Any one 
watching them would have said these boys 
had been born ina barge. They carried 
their long poles to the prow, and plunged 
them in there with a mighty splash 
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Then they shoved away, till the end of 
the poles came within reach of their hands. 
Then, in perfect step and time, they started 
to march, each down his own side of the 
boat, calling on their friends and admirers 
to get out of the way. Then, as they 
neared the stern, and the prospect of pull- 
ing up their hooks and returning fora’d 
for another “ punt’ loomed ahead, their 
faces grew anxious and concerned. They 
began to hold on “hard all,” a yard from 
the end of the walk, and tug frantically 
to get themselves free. Sometimes the 
hook came out easily, in which case they 
fell backwards into the aris of their 
friends. At other times it stuck, and they | 
had to detain the progress of the boat a | 
minute or more to getit out. And some- 

times it all but escaped them, and con- 

tinued sticking up out of the water while 

the barge itself floated on. Happily, the 

last tragedy never quite came off, although 

it was periodically imminent. : 

When, however, the stream opened 
into the lake, the progress became much , 
less exciting. The water was a little | 
lumpy, and had a tendency, while they 
were walking back at the end of one punt | 
in order to start another, of jumping the | 
“Cock House’ back into precisely the 
same position from which she had lately ° 
started. 

After about half an honr's fruitless 
efforts the twins were seized with a 
generous desire not to monopolise the-' 
whole of the fun of the voyage. 

“ Like to have a go?’ said Wally to 
D'Arcy. 

“You may have a turn if you like, 
Lick,” said Percy. 

Whereupon D'Arcy and Lickford took , 
up the rowing for the ‘Cock House,” 
greatly assisted and enlivened in their | 
operations by the advice and encourage- 
ment of the late navigators. 

“Two to one on Lick,” cried Wally, as 
the two started their mad career down the 
boat. ‘ Look out! he’s gaining.” 

“ You've made her go an inch and a 
half,” said Percy. 

“Hang on tight, now, and pull it up,” | 
said Wally, as Lickford, red in the face 
with excitement, was straining himself to 
release the hook from the mud. 

“Keep her trim,” said Percy, laying 
hold of D'’Arcy’s feet, as the latter was 
gradually letting himself be hauled out of 
the boat by his refractory pole. 

In due time D'Arcy and Lickford un- 
selfishly gave up the poles to Cottle and 
Ashby; and they, after a reasonable 
season of struggle and peril, nobly ceded 
them to Ramshaw and Cash, Fisher 11 
waiving his claim, and electing to sit ‘odd 
man out” and steer. 

As at the end of an hour and a half’s 


manful shoving the net progress made 
was a yard back into the stream of the 
river, the talents of the helmsman were 
not put to a very severe test. 

“T say, it’s rather slow,” said Wally; 
“let's have some Rollitt’s particular.” 

So while Perey with a small pair of 
scissors—none of the party, marvellous 


to relate, had brought a knife—wascarving | 


the remnant of ham, and Ashby was 
counting out nine brandy-balls from the 
bag, each member of the party produced 
one of his Abernethys, and fell-to with all 
the appetite that waits on hard and honest 
toil. 

“Not much of a pace yet,” remarked 
D'Arcy. ‘“ Why, we're going better now 
we've stopped rowing than we were 
before.” 

“That's because the wind’s changed,” 
said Wally. “If we'd only got a sail 
we could make her go.’ 

“Why not stick up the two poles, and 
fasten our coats or something between for 
a sail?” suggested Percy. 

“Good idea! The poles are long enough 
for all the nine. One of ‘em can go 
throughright sleeves, and the other through 
left. It ‘ll make a ripping sail.” 

So, despite the season of the year, the 
nine voyagers divested themselves of their 
coats, which were industriously threaded 
by the sleeves on either pole. The top 
coat was spiked by the hooks, and those 
below were ingeniously buttoned one to 
the other to keep them up. 

Every one agreed it made a ripping sail. 
The difficulty was to hoist it. There were 
no holes into which to fix the parallel 
masts. They would have to be held in 
position, and as the breeze was stiffening 
it required all hands aloft. 

At length, by superhuman exertions, 
the complex fabric was slowly hoisted 
to the perpendicular, looking very like a 
ladder, up which nine scarecrows were 
clambering. However, no matter what 
it looked like now, as Wally predicted 
they’d spank along. 

“We're going already,” gasped he, 
panting with the exertion of holding up 


his mast. ‘ Look out now! here’s a nice 
breeze coming.” 
He was right. Next moment the vast 


foresail fell with a run by the board, and 
the nine athletes below were nearly shot 
into the air by the force of the collapse. 
The coats, fortunately, held together suf- 
ficiently well to enable them to be hauled 
on board in a piece; but as they were 
soaked through, they afforded very little 
comfort to the distressed seamen, who 
decided forthwith to shorten sail at once, 
and take to the poles once more. 

But by this time the “Cock House,” 
thanks to the tremendous impetus it had 


just received, was twenty yards from tho 
shore; and Wally, when he put down his 
pole, nearly went after it, in the vain 
search for a bottom. 

“Here's a go!" said he; “I say, you 
chaps, I almost fancy, after all, Rollitt 
must be up the mountain. What do you 
say?" 

“TI thought so all along,” said Fisher 
m. “If he is, Yorke and Stratton will 
find him.” 

“ Good old Yorke ! 
well back water a bit.” 
Easier said than done. The old punt, 
now she was once out on the vast deep, 
behaved pretty much as she and the wind 
between them pleased. For a time it 
looked very much as if, after all, the 

explorers would reach their destination. 

But presently—just, indeed, as the ex- 
plorers had started a small football match 
(Association rules), Classics against Mo- 
derns, to keep themselves warm, the 
fickle breeze shifted, and sent the ‘“ Cock 
House ” lumbering inshore a mile or so 
north of the river-mouth. The Classics 
had just scored their 114th goal as sho 
grounded, and it was declared by com- 
mon consent that the voyage was at an 
end. 

Luckily, she came ashore near to a 
little creek, into which, by prodigious 
haulings and shovings, she was turned ; 
and here, in a rude way, they succeeded 
in mooring her until a more convenient. 
season. 

The call-over bell was just beginnin;:-- 
to ring when the hine mariners got back: 
to Fellsgarth. 

Great cheering was going on on the 
Green, and boys were crowding together - 
discussing some great news. 

“What is it?—Rollitt turned up?” askct 
the juniors. 

“No; haven't you heard? Yorke and 
Stratton went up to look for him on 
Hawk’s Pike. They didn’t find him, but 
they got to the top!" 

“Got to the top! One of our chaps 
got to the top of Hawk’s Pike! Hurroo. 
Yell, you chaps. Bravo, Yorke! Bully 
for Fellsgarth !” 

“I wish they’d found Rollitt, all tho 
same,” said Fisher 1; “I’m afraid he’s 
gone for good.” 

“Not he. Didn't we nearly find him 

to-day, you young muff?” retorted Wally. 
“ Besides, a fellow who's gone for goud 
wouldn't come and buy sixpennyworth of 
Abernethys at our shop in the night, 
would he?” 

Fisher 11 took what comfort he could 
from the assurance, and trooped in witl 
his fellow-adventurers to call-over., 

(To be continued.) 


I say—we may as 
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l Pasere was delighted at being able to 
offer her friend hospitality, and was 
quite busy in her attentions to her. The 
girls had much to say to each other. 
Little Hassan had first made some ex- 
quisite coffee, and after placing it before 
them with two baskets of pastry he had 
‘sat himself down at the entrance, quiet 
and silent, ready to obey their slightest 
signal, and proud to be on guard over 
them. 


“T wish these excavations would last 


for ever!" suddenly exclaimed Leila. 

“Do you think so?” said Catherine. 
“ For my part, I have ceased to live since 
these terrible subterranean excavations 
began, Oh! Leila, forgive my doubts, 
but more than once I have asked myself 
if your grandfather is doing wisely in all 
this; and if I could have dissuaded 
Maurice from following him I should not 
have failed to do so, I confess.” 

“What are you afraid of ?”’ said Leila. 
“Goucha Nichin is prudent. He knows 
everything. He will not be led astray. 
And without him your brother could not 
attain his object without a great deal of 
trouble. 
bear and wait patiently ?” 

“He might at least have taken me with 
him,” said Catherine. “ These nocturnal 
explorations are simply dreadful to me; 
it is hard to stay here doing nothing 
instead of sharing the danger.” 

“Come, dear,” said Leila, “let me 
teach you a little of my_ philosophy. 
Compare these few hours of dull quietude 
to which you have to submit for a short 
space to the life of stagnation and oppres- 
sion to which so many others are doomed. 
Believe me, it is better for you to put up 
with a few moments of uncertainty and 
alarm than run into difficulties, perhaps, 
where your brother is. Besides, it is the 
wish of a brother whom you know to be 
wise, and why not give in to it?” 

“ Good Leila!” said Catherine, embrac- 
ing her, “it is true there is nothing to 
be gained by beating the air. Let us pass 
the hours in which we have to wait 
in such a way as to make them bear- 
able.” 

“What shall we do, then?” asked 
Leila, delighted at seeing her contented. 
“Shall we ask Hassan to sing us some- 
thing?” 

“Good idea!’ exclaimed Catherine, 
clapping her hands. ‘“ But will he do 
80?” 

“ Hassan is an artist who gives himself 
no airs. Hassan, take your dohal. The 
Khanoum wishes to hear you.” 

Hassan took down the large tam- 
bourine which hung against the wall, and 
stood before them in a noble and graceful 
attitude. 

“What shall I sing?” said he, gravely. 
“The song of the mosquito ?” 

“Yes, yes, that’s it!” said Catherine, 
amused at his seriousness. 

Striking his dohal, and producing there- 
with a strange sonorous note, he began in 
a clear voice: 


Is it not, therefore, the best to | 


Author of *A Marvellous Conquest,” “Raymond Frezols," ete. 


OR, THE MYSTERY 
By A. Laurie, 


CHAPTER XVI.—LEILA AND CATHERINE. 


“Pardon, little mosquito, I am thy slave, little mos- 
quito. 


| The mosquito settles on my head; does he take it 


for a melon? 

The mosquito settles on my ear; will he drive me 
mad ? 

The mosquito settles on my eye ; does he take it for 
@ grape? 

The mosquito settles on my nose; would he take 
away my smell? 

‘The mosquito settles on my beard; does he take me 
for a dervish ? 

‘The mosquito settles on my lips; would he take away 
my speech? 


OF ECBAT/ 


With a readiness which showed his 
satisfaction at having an audience, Hassan 
started on another song. This was a 
love song, with a refrain of— 

“Ah! Leila, Leila, thou hast roasted 
my heart!” which the boy uttered in such 
a solemn voice as to make the girls 
laugh. 

To this romance succeeded a funereal 
chant, after which the artist stopped, 
saying that he knew no more. 

“Thank you, Hassan,” said Catherine, 


“‘The song of the mosquito.” 


The mosquito settles on my arm; does he take it for 
a pilau? 

‘The mosquito settles on my eye; would he take away 
my sight ? 

The mosquito settles on my back; does he take it for 
a cushion? 

The mosquito settles on me everywhere ; will he drive 
me crazy ? 

Pardon, little mosquito, I am thy slave, little mos- 
quito.” 


« Bravo!” said Catherine. “ It is simple 
and itis true. The mosquito is the enemy 
and the master. Thank you, Hassan. 
And now let us have another!” 


much amused at the virtuoso's gra 
“Your repertory is quite original, and! 
will ask you to sing again, But you have 
put me in the humour, and I should lie 
something else.’ _ 

“ Tf Khanoum Leila likes,” said Hass. 
“she can tell beautiful stories. Si 
knows many more amusing than thos “ 
all the Thousand-and-One Nights.” 

“A story!” said Catherine enth 
tically. “There is nothing I li 
much. How often have I bothered mf 
good Heloise to tell me a tale I had hes 
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a hundred times before ! 
Leila!” 

“With pleasure,” said Leila, delighted 
to see her a little relieved from her 
anxiety. “What shall I tell you? Will 
you have the Swinging Stone!” 

“That will do—the Swinging Stone,” 
said Catherine, who felt a little girl again; 
while Hassan rounded his beautiful eyes 
to listen better, for he was quite sure the 
story would please him at least as well 
as it did Miss Kerdic. 

“There was once,” said Leila, “ a great 
king, very powerful, very brave, and a 
great warrior. When he had conquered 
and subjugated all the nations around, and 
taken from them, under the name of war 
indemnities, all the treasures they pos- 
sessed, this king found himself so rich, so 
rich, that he did not know what to do 
with his gold, and his days and nights 
were made miserable with fear that some 
one would come and take it away from 
him. ‘To put an end to this, he called for 
his architect, and in the greatest secrecy 
told him to construct a chamber under- 
ground into which he could put his 
treasures, and to which he alone should 
know the entrance. Sure of not being 
robbed, henceforth he slept in peace, and 
from time to time gratified himself by 
going in secret and counting and handling 
his innumerable tomans. 

“But the architect could not resist the 
temptation of reserving for himself also 
an entrance to the chamber, that he 
also might gladden his eyes with the 
sight of so much wealth; and, unknown 
to the king, he had very cleverly contrived 
in the wall an entrance invisible to every- 
one. The outer wall of the palace was 
lined with enormous blocks of stone. By 
means of ingenious mechanism, 
position and secret of which it was neces- 
sary to know with great exactness in 


Quick ! a story, 


order to make it work, one of these blocks | 


of stone was hung so that it could turn 
and give access to the subterranean hall ; 
and in order that a stranger, who by 
vhance had put his hand on the spring, 
could gain no advantage by the accident, 
he made it necessary for another spring 
to be touched inside in quite a different 
way before he could get out; so that if he 
once let the stone swing back he would be 
imprisoned for ever. 

“One day, the architect, being full of 
years, and feeling his death approaching, 
called his two sons to him, and revealed 
to them the secret of the treasure, and of 
the Swinging Stone, and warned them 
to use the knowledge discreetly. But 
the young men were ambitious, lovers of 
extravagance and good living, and no 
sooner had the old man died than they 
ran to the treasure-house with a bag, and 
filled it with tomans, with which they 


lived a merry life for many months. ‘ 


When the tomans had been spent, they 
returned, and again took a bagful. This 
went on for some time without the king 
suspecting anything, so great was the 
number of tomans he had amassed. But 
if the treasure was great the two brothers 
were insatiable, and they took away so 
much that at last the king noticed that 
some one had touched his gold. And he 
was very angry, and eager to punish the 
thief. But what could he do? To post 
‘guards around, to warn his police, and 
thus let people into the secret, were the 
-very things he was anxious to avoid. 


the , 


His dignity forbade him to stay in ambush 
and expose his august person to the 
vengeance of a thief. And so he thought 
the matter over, and called for his 
mechanist-in-ordinary, and ordered him 
to make an iron trap which he himself 
could place near the treasure and await 
the event. 

“Soon the two brothers returned, and 
the one who led the way fell into the 
trap. In vain he tried to get free; the trap 
would not give up its prey. Seeing that 
death was inevitable, he said to his 
brother: 

“*Cut off my head, and carry it away 
in the bag; and thus they will never 
know who has been here.’ 

“So the brother cut off the other one’s 
head and put it into the bag, and went 
away. 

“On the morrow the king came, and 
found the headless body in the trap. He 
was much embarrassed; but he was a 
man of resource. 

“*T know what I will do,’ he said. ‘TI 
will order the corpse to be exposed on the 
wall of the palace, and as it is the disgrace 
| of disgraces to leave a relative without 
burial, those to whom it belongs will 
betray themselves by coming to take it 
away.’ 

“The corpse was hung on the palace 
wall, near the guardroom. The brother 
saw through the king's device, and 
although he longed to do the last honours 
| to the dead, yet he hesitated, as you can 
; understand, at the risk of the adventure. 
But his old mother continually assailed 
him with invectives. 

“*Man without religion! Unnataral 
son! Wilt thou leave the poor departed 
| without burial? Cursed be the day in | 
which I bronght thee into the world!’ 

“And, in short, he resolved to take 
; his brother's body, cost what it might. | 
And this is what he did. He filled 
several goat-skins with wine, and_put 
them on his ass, and came to the palace, 
and stabbed one of the skins so that the 
wine burst forth. At the sight of it the 
soldiers left their post to save in buckets 
the wine that was being lost, and then 
crowded round to drink. When the thief 
saw they were all overcome with drunken- 
ness, he stood up on the ass, took down 
his brother's body, covered it with his 
mantle, and took it home and buried it. 

“Then the king was more and more at 
a loss. But he would not admit he was 
beaten. After thinking for several days, 
he devised a new expedient. 

“He had an only daughter of great 
beauty. He called her to him and said, 
‘IT am going to announce at the sound of 
the trumpet that all the young men 
of my kingdom can come to thee and tell 
| thee the exploits they have accomplished, 
and the man who tells thee the most ex- 
; traordinary one will be thy husband and 
my heir. Immediately our thief reveals 
himself, thou shalt lay thy hand on his 
arm, and that way thou knowest he can- 
not escape from justice.’ 

“The princess, at her father’s command, 
clothed herself in her richest garments 
and sat at her window. And all the 
young men of the kingdom went one 
after the other before her, and told her 
the exploits they had accomplished. The 
| thief came, and boldly told her how he 

had carried away his brother’s body; and 
his story was the most extraordinary one. 


Then the princess put out her hand and 
laid it on his arm. But, wonderful to re- 
late, while she held him thus, he went 
away as if she held him not. It was 
a false arm he had carried under his 
mantle, and he left it in the hands of the 
princess. And again he escaped from 
justice. And the king was so astonished 
at the cleverness, courage, and presence 
of mind of the adventurer that he gave 
him his daughter in marriage and made 
him his heir.” 

“That is a capital story,” said Cathe- 
rine. “But I do not understand why 
the thief had to bring a false arm, and 
how that expedient could save him.” 

“Ah, you want to know too much,” 
said Leila, laughing. ‘“Sce if Hassan is 
not content at the tale as tradition tells 
it.” 

A part of the night went by in telling 
stories such as these while the return of 
Maurice and Goucha Nichin was waited 
for. But, as they did not return, it became 
necessary to take some sleep. They had 
said when they set out that they might 
not return that day, and in spite of her 
growing uneasiness Catherine did her 
best to conceal her agitation. 

“They must have found something 
of interest,” she said to Leila. ‘And as 
Gargaridi took provisions enough for a 
siege, they have not thought it worth 
while to return.” 

“ Besides,” said Leila, “they could not 
without imprudence come up the Goul 
Hek in broad daylight, and as they have 
not come back during the night, all we 
can do is to wait until this evening.” 

The day dragged by wearily. As soon 
as darkness fell, Hassan was sent out: 
along the road, and the girls tried to pass 
the long hours of waiting by preparing 
a ineal for the travellers, who did -not 
come. 

The ‘second night went by without 
bringing any news. In the morning 
Catherine’s uneasiness was intense. 

Leila, silent and pale, seemed to be 
pondering over some important decision. 

“ Catherine,” said she at last, * we ean 
no longer dissimulate; some accident 
must have happened. Your brother 
would not voluntarily have left you in 
this dreadful state of uneasiness. And, in 
circumstances so serious, I believe I am 
right in taking exceptional mensures. If 
I do wrong may Mithra pardon me! If 
the Guebre has lost the Faranghi, the 
daughter of the Guebre may find him!” 

“What do you mean ?”’ said Catherine, 
trembling. ‘Oh! if you know anything, 
tell me; let us be off; do not hesitate. 
What are you waiting for?” 

“Do not ask me,’ said Leila, gently; 
“Tam not yet sure of anything. I must 
search ; I must study. Besides, we can- 
not go out until we are hidden by the 
darkness.” 

And, stepping into the workroom, she 
took several large books down from the 
shelves, and began to read, while Cathe- 
rine watched her with feverish eves. 

“What strange instruments vou have 
there!’’ said she, noticing the retorts and 
alembics. ‘This looks like a magician’s 
cabinet.” 

“ And so it is,” said Leila, seated at 
the large table. “ My grandfather is the 
sole possessor of the cabalistic science, 
and he has carefully taught me some of 
its secrets.” 
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“ Are you in earnest ?”” 

“ Goucha Nichin holds that the Cabbala 
is the last word of human wisdom, and 
that the happiness of humanity depends 
on its formulas. Among the Guebres 
there are people who believe that he 
knew That-Hermes, the great lawgiver 
of the occult.” 

“Is that why Hassan said, ‘Goucha 
Nichin is as old as the world’ ?” 

“Yes,” said Leila, “children and the 
simple-minded exaggerate things and see 
marvels everywhere. But it is beyond 
doubt that the occult science of the magi 
is the profoundest and most venerable 
that ever was. The most ancient civilisa- 
tions received from them their formulas. 
From Chaldea, its cradle, the occult has 
dominated the whole world. The python- 
esses, the sybils, the augurs, the diviners, 
the whole crowd of vaticinators, necro- 
mancers, sorcerers, oneiromancers, the- 
urgists, alchemists, thaumaturgists, astro- 
logers, regular or irregular, descend in a 
direct line from That-Hermes.” 

“And the Egyptians,” said Catherine, 
for a moment distracted from her anxiety 
by her friend’s enthusiasm, “were they 
also indebted to the magi?” 

“ Assuredly; the Egyptians, the Greeks, 


the Hebrews, the Celts, the Gallic 
Druids——” 
“What!’ interrupted Catherine. 


Our Druids even?” 

“They came in a direct line from the 
magi of Chaldea; they formed a people 
apart, in the nation in which they re- 
joiced in unchallenged authority. If 
there are in all the world men whom the 
Guebres would call brothers they are the 
Gallic Celts, the inhabitants of ancient 
Armorica.”” 

“But then,” said Catherine, “we are 
of the same race, Leila!” 

“ How so?’ said Leila, turning pale. 

“We are Bretons; did you not know 
that?” 

“T thought you were Parisians.” 

“No. Weare Bretons—Bretons of the 
Bretons.” 


ing her friend with effusion, “Ah!” 
she continued with an air of triumph, 
“without delay must I let my grand- 
father know this. What objection can 
he have now?” 

_ “What do you mean?” asked Catherine 
in surprise. 

“A Guebre,” said Leila, in some con- 
fusion, “and particularly a mobed, is 
naturally prone to regard as inferior and 
barbarous every man who is not of his 
race—and he would have helped your 
brother all the more had he known of the 
affinity which united them.” . 

“You do not think your grandfather is 
capable of betraying Maurice?” suid 
Catherine, all of a tremble. 

“No!” said Leila, decidedly. “No! 
I have told you without disguise that he 
does not love the foreigner, but he is too 
magnanimous to betray him. He would 
rather be buried with him under the 
ruins.”’ 

“ My dear friend!’ groaned Catherine. 
“You make me shudder! Ruins! The 
earth fallen in! That is the nightmare 
which has haunted me ever since these 
secret expeditions began. So long as we 
worked in the open, accidents were to be 
feared,.it is true, but never the unknown; 
while in these dreadful underground 
places who knows what may happen ? 
The want of air, of fire, of water, an ever- 
lasting prison, and no human help, no 
means of knowing! It is maddening to 
think of it!” 

“Dear Catherine,” said Leila, much 
affected, “be calm, I beseech you. 
Appeal to your courage; say to yourself 
that if any danger threatens your brother 
it is your duty to keep all your strength 
and all your coolness for his assistance.” 

“Good, dear Leila,’’ said Catherine, 
bursting into tears, “what should I do 
without you? Well, I will take some 
nourishment and try to go to sleep to 
show that your lesson is not lost.” 

“That is right,” said Leila, pleased at 
the turn things had taken, and, having 
poured out a cup of coffee, she sat down 


“ How gladI am!" said Leila, embrac- | near her on a pile of cushions, advising 


her to go to sleep quickly while sha 
finished her researches. 

But sleep did not come. 

“May I osk what you are study. 
ing?" asked Catherine, after an interval 
of silence. 

“Tt is the ‘ Clavicle of Solomon, or the 
Key of Solomon the King,'’’ said Leila, 

‘avely. 

“JI think I know that book,” said 
Catherine, raising herself on her cushions. 
“Will you hand it me? Yes. That 
is it. I remember to have looked it 
through with Maurice when we were 
occupied in our Celtic studies. It isa 
sort of general storehouse, is it not, of 
magical formulas.” 

“Tt is the gospel of truth,’’ said Leils 
solemnly ; and Catherine began to read 
half audibly : 

“First: On the Days, the Hours, and 
the Virtues of the Planets. Second: 
Concerning the Arts. Third: Prayers and 
Conjurations. Fourth: More _ powerful 
Conjurations. Fifth: Irresistible Con- 
jurations. Sixth: How to become In- 
visible. Seventh: Of the Manner of pre- 
paring the Magic Board for interrogating 
the Intelligences and obtaining a Reply 
to any Question Whatsoever. Eighth: 
For becoming the Master of any Treasure 
possessed by the Spirits.” 

“Oh, Leila!" exclaimed Catherine in- 
voluntarily, and she could not help her 
voice taking a tone of irony, “ it is not 
by magic and conjurations, I hope, that 
you expect to help them.” 

“Tt would be useless,” said Leila, with 
some severity, “ to explain to you what I 
am seeking. I tell you I have need of 
study, and of collecting myself. Sleep, 
Catherine. When I have ended my work 
I also will take a rest, and as soon as 
night comes we will go in search of those 
who have disappeared.” 

Catherine, a little confused at having 
annoyed her friend, did her best to please 
her, and, shutting her eyes, and fatigue 
getting the better of anxiety, she was soon 
in troubled dreamy slumber. 

(To be continued.) 


NOTES FROM MY LOG; OR, TRUE STORIES OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


PTER a run ashore of about six weeks, I 
+. was all ready for a start on another 
cruise, and joined H.M.S. Calcutta, then 
fitting out at Plymouth as flag-ship for the 
China station. 

The Calcutta was a fine 84-gun ship, built 
of teak and reported to sail well, as did 
most of her class. She carried long 32- 
pounders on her main and lower decks, also 
afew 64-pounders, and 32-pounder carron- 
ades on the forecastle. A gunboat with one 
long gun would be more than a match for 
her at the present day. 

Our commander-in-chief, Admiral Sir 
Michael Seymour, had gone out overland to 
Hong Kong, and we were to follow as fast as 
we could. On May 7, 1856, we left Plymouth 
for the China seas, and were soon bowling 
down Channel 11 knots an hour. 

Nothing of importance occurred during our 
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‘VI.— ADVENTURES IN THE CHINA SEAS. 


seven days out, and the Cape de Verdes a 
few days afterwards. Had a spell of calms 
in the Doldrums, and picked up the S.E. 
trade wind a few degrees to the northward of 


; the equator. 


The usual ceremonies observed on crossing 
the line were dispensed with by the captain’s 
order, which was fortunate for those of us 
who were crossing for the first time. Whilst 
becalmed we had some sport with the sharks 
which are always to be seen in these latitudes. 
One big fellow was hooked and hauled up on 
to the poop to his intense disgust, which he 
showed by lashing about with his tail, till 
deprived of this appendage. In the gunroom 
we hooked a small shark about six feet long, 
which we hauled through the port, and 
introduced to the gun-room officers. The 
poor shark lashed about in all directions, 
sending chairs flying about right and left. 


passage to the Cape. We passed Madeira , Every one armed himself with some sort of 


weapon, and while one belaboured him with 
a handspike, others attacked him with swords 
and dirks. In the midst of this excitement, 
the captain and commander appeared and 
watched the proceedings with much interest. 
At last we managed to cut off the brute’s 
tail, and cut him up forsupper. The flavour 
of shark steaks is not particularly choice, 
but when one has been on salt horse for 
some weeks, a midshipman will eat anything. 

We carried the SE. trades to lat. 35° 5, 
when the wind fell light and hauled to the 
northward. On June 25 a man fell over- 
board. The ship was running pretty fast at 
the time, but was quickly rounded to and 
the man picked up, but not till he had been 
half an hour in the water and was nearly 
done. From this time till we were within 
500 miles of the Cape we had to contend 
with a succession of easterly winds which 
prolonged our passage till July 13, when s 
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rattling breeze carried us into Simon's Bay, 
Cape of Good Hope. We only remained here 
three days to replenish water and provisions, 
and sailed again on the 19th, and the next 
day were scudding before a favouring gale 
from the NW., passing many homeward bound 
vessels lying to under close-reefed topsails. 

After the gale abated we had fine weather 
and steady breezes, before which we ran for 
days without seeing a sail, till w2 sighted 
Java Head, on the evening of August 21, and 
on the next morning we bore up, and ran 
through the Straits of Sunda, separating 
the Islands of Java and Sumatra. The 
scenery of these coasts is most beautiful, and 
we all enjoyed the refreshing sight of the 
thickly wooded hills, luxuriant with tropical 
vegetation. Everything looked so fresh and 
green, the sea was smooth and blue, and the 
coral reefs could plainly be distinguished 
beneath the clear waters. The scent from 
the spice which abounds on these islands 
was most apparent, and we could see the 
monkeys skipping from tree to tree, while 
numerous parrots and cockatoos flew about, 
making the air resound with their discordant 
cries. 

A large Dutch merchant ship was sailing 
abreast of us, and our captain gallantly or- 
dered the band to play on the poop for the 
benefit of some lady passengers aboard her. 
The same evening we came to an anchor off 
Angea Point, the usual rendezvous for all 
vessels bound through the Straits. The 
ship was immediately surrounded by canoes, 
manned by Malays, bringing off cocoanuts, 
bananas, etc., and Java sparrows, which are 
indigenous to these islands. Next morning 
we again weighed, and for the next three or 
four days made the best of our way to the 
eastward, threading most intricate channels, 
past lovely islands, and anchoring as desir- 
able, and on the evening of August 28 an- 
chored in Singapore Roads. Although we 
lay a long way from the shore, the bumboats 
were soon alongside with cargoes of fruit, 
vegetables, poultry, parrots, and cockatoos. 
The boatmen were fine muscular-looking 
fellows, nearly black, their bodies smeared 
over with cocoanut oil, giving them a very 
sleek appearance, and the water runs off 
them as off the back of aduck. Here we met 
with some Chinese junks for the first time— 
great clumsy-looking craft, painted all the 
colours of the rainbow, with an eye in the 
bows, for, as the Chinamen observe, ‘Sup- 
pose no got eye, how can see.’ These trad- 
ing junks are only able to sail before the 
wind, so they run down from Hong Kong 
before the NE. monsoon, returning with the 
SW., thus making two voyages in the year. 
The clipper Mandarin junks, or men-of- 
war, are built on fine lines, sail remark. 
ably well, and carry a number of guns. With 
these latter we were destined to become 
better acquainted presently. 

After leaving Singapore we picked up the 
SW. monsoon, and reached our destination, 
Hong Kong, on September 8, after a passage 
of four months from England. 

This may seem an absurdly long time to 
the present generation, when fast steamers 
do the same, via the Suez Canal, in a little 
more than as many weeks, but for a sailing 
ship going round the Cape of Good Hope it 
was nothing unusual. 

The harbour of Hong Kong is a fine one, 
sheltered from all points of the compass, 
especially from the south, where the road- 
stead is protected by the high range of the 
island itself. 

We found the usual amount of shipping at 
anchor in the roads, including men-of-war 
of various nationalities and quite a fleet of 
»pium clippers. These beautiful little vessels 
were mostly topsail schooners of about 300 
ions, built for speed, and heavily armed for 


protection against pirates. They have since 
been superseded by steamers. The same 
may be said of the tea trade, which used to 
be carried entirely by fast sailing ships round 
the Cape. Sometimes two or three of these 
smart clippers would sail on the same day, 
and heavy bets would be made on the race 
home. It has occasionally happened that 
two of them have run up Channel together, 
never having been in sight of each other 
after leaving Hong Kong. 

But the romance of sailing is over, and 
now the early teas are carried by fast steamers 
through the Canal. 

On September 20 the Winchester, 50-gun 
frigate, arrived from the northward, having 
on board our gallant commander-in-chief, 
Admiral Sir Michael Seymour, whose flag 
was shifted to the Calcutta. A small paddle 
steamer called the Coromandel was fitted up 


manned from that ship. 

The weather even at this time of year 
(October corresponding with the same month 
at home) was fearfully hot, the thermometer 
ranging from 85° to 90° in the shade, and at 
night there was very little difference, so that 
between the heat and the mosquitoes one 
got but little sleep, and longed for the return 
of day, when we all plunged overboard for a 
delicious bathe. On shore the heat was even 
worse, but Europeans have so many ap- 
pliances, such as punkahs, ice drinks, etc., 
that they manage to lead a very pleasant life. 
There used to be some snipeshooting on the 
mainland abreast of the island, and we would 
wade through the paddy-fields in search of 
the long bills; but our bags were light and 
the operation not unattended with danger, 
for the water-buffaloes, although domestic 
animals and quiet with their owners, always 
charged a European on sight, and I well 
remember being thus attacked whilst in a 
helpless position up to my middle in a bog. 
Fortunately the beast also got bogged, and a 
charge of snipeshot in the face at fifteen 
yards cooled his ardour and made him beat 
aretreat. I had a more serious adventure 
in this locality some months afterwards 
during the war, but this I will relate in its 
proper place. 

We were beginning to get tired of idling 
our time at Hong Kong, when, on the morn- 
ing of October 21, we were startled by’ the 
order, “Hands up anchor, and make sail.” 
Ins moment all was activity and excitement, 
especially as the report got about that there 
was a prospect of some fighting up the river 
in consequence of a difference of opinion 
between Mr. Parkes, our consul at Canton, 
and the Mandarin governor of that city. 

The trouble arose on account of an insult to 
the British flag, in hauling down the colours of 
the lorcha* Arrow. The negotiations on the 
subject having failed to obtain any redress, 
Sir John Bowring, Governor of Hong Kong, 
applied to the admiral for assistance. Sailors 
have to obey orders, not to raise questions of 
policy. And a few hours after receipt of the 
Governor's despatch, the Calcutta was running 
out of the harbour under a cloud of canvas, 
bound for the Canton River, towing the boats 
of H.M.8. Winchester, fully armed, astern of 
her. 

The Canton River at its mouth is so broad 
that for miles one can barely distinguish the 
banks, in fact it is more an arm of the sea 
for the first twenty or thirty miles, when it 
narrows rapidly, until at the Bogue Forts, 
seventy miles from Hong Kong and thirty 
from Canton, it is about a mile wide, and 
soon afterwards not more than a quarter. 

The wind falling light, we were taken in 
tow by the Barracouta (a paddle-wheel 


® Lorcha, a vessel peculiar to the China seas, rigged 
like a junk. 


as tender to the flag-ship, and officered and , 


steam sloop) till night, when we anchored, 
and again proceeded in the morning toan 
anchorage a few miles above the Bogue 
Forts, which was as far as the depth of 
water would allow us to go. The Barra- 
couta then went on up the river, having the 
boats of the Winchester, Comus, and Bittern 
in tow. 

As the Calcutta was unable to get any 
nearer to the scene of operations, her boats 
were prepared for active service, and at 
3 a.m. of October 23 we left the ship and 
made fast to the Sampson (which vessel was 
to tow us up the river). The flotilla con- 
sisted of the launch, two pinnaces, and cutter. 
I was the midshipman in charge of the 
launch. The admiral and staff went on 
board the Coromandel. 

We made good progress through the day, 
and at dark anchored for the night, pushing 
on again at daylight till we reached the bar, 
where the Sampson grounded, and we left 
her. The Coromandel, meanwhile, had gone 
up another branch of the river; this branch, 
forming a fork at Whampoa, joins the main 
stream at Canton, fifteen miles further up, 
thus approaching the city from opposite 
directions. 

The Coromandel, assisted by the Barra- 
couta, took possession of the Barrier Forts 
with very slight opposition, the first shot 
of the war being fired from the Coromandel. 
After leaving the Sampson we pulled up the 
river in the direction of Canton, and when 
about four miles from the city we were joined 
by Captain Bate of the Actwon, whose know- 
ledge of the locality and the ple was 
most useful. Acting upon his advice it was 
arranged to attack the Macao Fort. 

This formidable fort was built upon an 
island in the middle of the river, command- 
ing the passage on both sides. Ninety guns 
of large calibre were mounted within its 
walls, which were of immense thickness, 
and it was fully manned. 

The importance of taking possession of 
this fortress was evident, but the force at our 
disposal was absurdly inadequate for the 
undertaking, consisting as it did of the 
three boats of the Calcutta, armed with one 
small brass howitzer apiece, and Captain 
Bate’s whaleboat—about eighty men all 
told. Nevertheless it was decided to mako 
the attempt. 

The Chinamen were watching our move- 
ments with unconcern, doubtless never 
dreaming that we should have the audacity 
to molest them with such an insignificant 
force. Great must have been their surprise 
when with three hearty cheers we made a 
dash at the fort, and before they had time 
to fire a shot we were alongside them 
and took possession. With one well-directed 
broadside they could have blown us out of 
the water, but not a shot was fired on either 
side. The Chinamen were turned out bag 
and baggage, and we remained in possession, 
whilst Captain Bate went on to Canton to 
report our proceedings to the admiral. 

Simultaneously with the capture of Macao 
Fort, the Bird’s Nest Fort, mounting 35 
guns, and a small fort opposite the English 
quarter of the city, were taken possession 
of without opposition, also the Shameen 
Forts at the head of the Macao Passage, 
the whole of the guns being destroyed. 

In the Macao Fort we found many beauti- 
ful brass guns, some of them fourteen inches 
in the bore, or twice as large as anything we 
had on board the Calcutta. 

Leaving one pinnace in charge of the fort 
and the other a mile or so above it, we went 
on in the launch to Canton, where we found 
the Encounter screw corvette moored off the 
city. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE TIGER CHIEF OF BURMAH; 


OR, THE ADVENTURES OF TWO BOYS ON THE UPPER IRRAWADDY. 


By Davin Ker, 


Author of “Ilderim the Afghan," “A Coral Prison,” ete. 


CHAPTER I.—AN OUTPOST IN THE JUNGLE, 


ae |“ tell you what, old chappie,—if you 

enjoy this sort of thing, I don't, 
that’s all! When we first came up here 
they told us that the whole country 
was swarming with Dacoits (bri- 
gands), and I expected we'd have 
lots of fighting, don’t you know ? 
Well, we've been here two mortal 
months, and not had a single battle 
yet- d never seen so much as 
the tip of a Dacoit's nose all the 
time! I call it a shame to take a 
fellow in like that, don’t you know ? 
Too bad, ‘pon my word!" 

As the speaker’s grumbling tones 
died away, there was a momentary 
silence; and then a deep, gra 
rather peculiar voice answered with 

* a somewhat curious emphasis : 

“Do you happen to remember 
what took place in India in the 
year 1857?” 

“In 1857, eh? Haw! yes, of 
course—the Sepoy Mutiny. Why 
do you ask that?” 


stirring. Curious coincidence, isn't it?’’ | were to be fulfilled: 


of excitement, and of there being nothing | speedily and terribly his ominous words 
‘The last speaker paused for a moment, | “Take my word for it, Frank, my boy, 


“What! the Tiger Chief again?" 


“Because, just before if came and | as if to let this significant comment sink | that it won’t be long before you see 4 
swept everything away, people were com- | well into his companion's mind; and | as many Dacoits as you'll care to sce. # 
plaining, just as you’re doing now, of want | then he added —little dreaming how | have as much fighting as you want. | 
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just when you don’t see or hear anything 
of these fellows, that they're the nearest 
to you, and the most to be feared.” 

The closing sentence was spoken with 
such grim emphasis that it made even the 
careless listener look grave for a moment. 
And, in truth, such a warning might well 
be impressive, when uttered in one of the 
most dangerous and lawless regions of 
Eastern Asia, where, only two short 
years before, no Englishman’s life would 
have been safe for a single day, and 
where, even now, it was a common 
saying that an English garrison oflicer’s 
first question on awaking in the morning 
was always, ‘ How many men murdered 
last night?” 

Since the British annexation of Upper 
Burmah in 1885-6, England had. at- 
tempted to maintain order, and to re- 
press the plundering habits of the wild 
northern clans, by dotting her new terri- 
tory with little pin-pricks of armed 
occupation—100 men here, 50 men there, 
30 men yonder—quartered sometimes in 
the Burmese villages themselves, some- 
times in half-ruined Buddhist mona- 
steries, and not unfrequently in rude forts 
hastily built for the purpose. Each of 
these tiny garrisons comprised both 
horse and foot, the cavalry scouring the 
surrounding country while the infantry 
guarded the camp; and this keeping of 
an armed force constantly on duty in the 
very midst of the native marauders, ready 
to dash out at the first alarm of a raid, 
was found tocheck these daring freebooters 
far more effectually than the laborious 
dragging of a large expeditionary column 
from place to place in hopeless pursuit 
of enemies as nimble as birds and as 
cunning as foxes. 

It was in one of the remotest of these 
outposts (far away toward the border hills 
between Burmah and Western China, on 
a small river that was almost buried in a 
black and pathless mass of jungle down 
io the very point of its meeting with the 
Upper Irrawaddy), that the two young 
officers were stationed whose conversa- 
‘ion we have just quoted ; and one glance 
1t their surroundings was enough to show 
hat Lieutenant Merrincourt’s grumblings 
were (from his point of view at least) not 
wholly without foundation. 

The outpost was a fair sample of the 
rdinary “ up-country fort’ in Burmah, 
ind certainly formed no very luxurious 
esidence for any man accustomed to 
4ondon clubs and English country-houses. 
In a rising ground overlooking the river 
, deep trench had been dug, and a high, 
teep bank of earth thrown up inside it, 
uurmounted with one of those tall bamboo 
tockades which figured so formidably in 
Sngland’s earlier Burmese wars, and all 
ut cost Lord Wolseley his life when a 
oung subaltern. Within this primitive 
ntrenchment a number of huts had been 
un up for the officers, men, and camp- 
»llowers, and two large sheds built to 
2rve respectively as a store-house and a 
ospital. 

All these buildings were roofed with 
aatch and floored with split bamboos, 
nd were raised above the ground (as in 
iam and the Malay islands) upon stout 
osts three or four feet high. The hut 
>cupied by the two young officers con- 
sted merely of a bedroom and a “ bath- 
[a.ce,” while the men occupied one long 
»om, which, like the “ Chinese quarters ” 


on some of the plantations in Sumatra 
and Java, had a clear space down the 
centre, and a raised platform or sleeping- 
place along either side. 

All around this tiny fortress the matted 
brushwood had been carefully cut away 
for several hundred yards, so as to leave 
no cover for an approaching enemy; and 
on the farther side of this clearing lay 
the native village, with its seventy or 
eighty queer little nests of bamboos and 
dried grass huddled together beneath the 
shade of the huge tamarind trees, behind 
the high palisade which is as recognised 
a feature of any village in Upper Burmah 
as the cricket-green is in an English one. 
And, between it and the river, the tall, 
white, spear-pointed turrets and gilded 
cupolas of a crumbling Burmese pagoda 
rose above the clustering leaves, glitter- 
ing in the cloudless splendour of the 
sinking sun. 

Such was the fort of Kyook-Pew 
(White Rock), not the gayest place in the 
world, certainly, for two young English- 
men with no society but their own; for 
all the rest of the garrison were Hindoos, 
and there was not another redcoat within 
forty miles of them. Least of all was 
such a spot likely to suit the taste of a 
man like Frank Merrincourt, whose fresh, 
boyish face showed at the first glance 
that with all his pluck and daring (and 
he had plenty of both) he was not over- 
burdened with brains, and would be apt 
to fare badly if thrown upon his own 
resources for amusement in a region 
where letters and newspapers often took 
eight or nine weeks to reach their desti- 
nation, and where the usual contents of 
a garrison library were an odd volume 
of a tattered novel, with the first and last 
pages torn out, an English sporting paper 
six months old, and an “ Army List” of 
the year before last. 

Far otherwise was it with his comrade, 
Lieutenant Alfred Marston, of the —th 
Bengal Infantry, the acting commander 
of the garrison. The most careless ob- 
server would have noticed in his firm, 
dark, thoughtful features, and deep, earnest 
eyes, @ shadow of ceaseless care and 
watchfulness, telling how keenly he felt 
the pressure of that responsibility which 
sat so lightly upon his careless, jovial 
companion. One could fancy that strong, 
massive face fronting the flying spears at 
Rorke’s Drift, or looming through the 
billowy smoke of Lucknow ; but it seemed 
strangely out of place amid the safe and 
inglorious stagnation of this obscure out- 
post, with its wearisome daily routine of 
the same morning round of inspection, 
the same early ride, the same invariable 
breakfast of beefsteak or stewed fowl, tea, 
and chupatties (thin cakes of unleavened 
bread), after which the heat of the day 
came on, and every one's inclination to 
do anything whatever—except to lie still 
and smoke—went off. 

From the spot where he stood, Mar- 
ston's keen dark eyes—which seemed to 
be always watching something or some- 
body—commanded a full view of the 
river-bank below the village, which just 
then presented a very animated spectacle. 
What the spring or well is to the natives 
of the Lower Congo, what the “ cooking- 
shed” is tothe Dualla Africans of the 


Cameroons, the river-side is to the villa- 
gers of Upper Burmah—a centre of jokes, 
flirtations, local scandals, and chit-chat of 


every kind, while the Burmese ladies fill 
their earthen pitchers with water,” wash 
their clothes and household utensils, or 
indulge in a sociable bath in company 
with their children, husbands, and 
brothers, till the whole breadth of the 
shallow stream is alive with dripping 
brown faces. 

Such a scene lay before Marston now ; 
and, apart from its life and bustle, it had 
a barbaric picturesqueness of its own hard 
to describe, owing to that wonderful 
mingling of bright colours which makes 
every Burmese crowd so gay and beauti- 
ful a sight, as compared with the dull, 
unchanging whiteness of the cotton-clad 
Hindoos. Crimson tunics, blue sashes, 
yellow or white skirts, embroidered 
pouches and girdles, green caps, broad- 
brimmed “Shan” straw hats adorned 
with bright scarlet ribbons, turned the 
whole throng into a living rainbow be- 
neath the slanting sunlight. 

The spirits of the villagers seemed as 
gay as their dresses. The clatter of 
tongues was incessant ; every face rippled 
with smiles; and peal after peal of jolly, 
boyish laughter startled the sullen echoes 
of tho silent forest. 

“ Are these the people from whom you 
expect danger, Alf?” asked Frank 
Merrincourt, as a louder laugh than usual 
came rolling to his ear on the fresh even- 
ing breeze. 

“You mustn’t judge by that, my boy,” 
answered Marston, gravely. “The Bur- 
man, like the Frenchman, can laugh 
when plotting murder, or in the jaws of 
death. At the time of the great fire 
in Mandalay, which made thousands of 
people into houseless beggars at one 
stroke, an English chaplain who was 
there (and from whom I got the story) 
hurried down to the burned quarter, like 
a good fellow as he was, to see if any- 
thing could be done to help those who had 
suffered. As he approached, instead of 
wailings and cries of despair, he heard 
incessant roars of langhter; and when he 
came up, he found that the Burmans had 
actually rigged up a make-shift native 
theatre among the still smoking ruins, and 
were sitting watching one of those queer 
plays of theirs, while the clown of the 
piece kept cutting all sorts of jokes about 
the fire and its ravages, at which the very 
people whom that fire had stripped of all 
that they had were laughing as loudly as 
any one!” 

Merrincourt was silent for a moment, 
as if endeavouring to digest this new fact. 
Then he said abruptly, as if wishing to 
change the subject : 

“ By-the-bye, oughtn’t Foster and those 
two boys to be here soon? One day's so 
like another here, that I shall be forget- 
ting what year it is before long; but I’ve 
a kind of idea that they were to be at 
Rangoon last Saturday, and I know they 
meant to come up the river at once.” 

“Tt doesn’t follow that they'll be here 
so soon, though,” said Marston; “for this 
is not exactly a country of special trains 
and excursion tickets, you know. They 
could get up the Irrawaddy as far as 
Bhamo in about a week, counting the 


® It is to be remarked, however, that in many parts 
of Burmah the natives hardly ever take water direct 
from a running stream, preferring to obtain it by 
digging wells, or by trenching holes in the dry bed of 
a river, believing that water which has been thus 
filtered through sand is purer and less likely to cause 
fever.—D. K. 
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halt at Mandalay; but how they’ll manage 
after that is another matter. Unless they 
happen to hit one of our despatch-boats 
just starting up the higher river, they 
may have to work their way overland 
through the jungle.” 

“I wish them joy of the job, then,” 
cried Merrincourt, with a shudder. “Our 
old colonel wasn’t far out when he de- 
scribed this jungle as ‘a forest of fish- 
hooks relieved by an occasional patch of 
penknives.’ I’m glad they are coming, 
though, for they’ll be some company for 
us in this wretched hole. Foster will 
make a famous chum for you, for he’s 
just such another dry, grave old chap as 
yourself; and I'll take Harry out shoot- 
ing, for he's as fond of it and as good at 
it as if he were fifty instead of fifteen.” 

“A regular ‘son of a gun,’ in fact,” put 
in Marston, who, grave as he was, some- 
times made jokes, though he never by 
any chance laughed at them himself. 

“ And as for Fred Milburn, this Ameri- 
can cousin who is coming to stay with 
them,” resumed Merrincourt, “a boy bred 
on the Western prairies ought to know 
how to handle a rifle and to find his way 
about without a nurse. But, hollo! that 
must be our old Ressaldar come back 
again.” 

A trampling of horse-hoofs was heard 
outside -—a few quick, sharp, Hindoostanee 
words of command were uttered by a 
deep, sonorous voice—and then the steep, 
ladder-like steps creaked beneath a firm 
tread, and at the door of the officers’ room 
appeared, with a stately military salute, a 
splendid old Hindoo non-commissioned 
officer, who, having been out on a scout- 
ing expedition with half-a-dozen picked 
sowars (native troopers), had come to 
make his report. 

It was soon made, and Frank Merrin- 
court eyed his ill-boding comrade with a 
grin of sarcastic meaning as he heard the 
scout announce that he and his men had 
seen no danger, and no sign of any. But 
Marston, who had studied theold warrior’s 
face more closely than his words, read in 


it something which made him ask briefly 
and pointedly as the Ressaldar ceased to 
speak : 

“ You say you have seen nothing, Hadji 
Mahmood,—have you heard anything ?”’ 

“The sahib hath spoken wisdom,” said 
the veteran, with a grim smile. “On our 
way back we came through the village, 
and passed by the shop.” 

Even the thoughtless Merrincourt 
pricked up his ears at this last word, for he 
knew that in this region, where the post- 
man had never set foot nor the telegraph’s 
click been heard, the centre and fountain- 
head of all news from the outer world is 
the one village shop—for in these tiny 
hamlets there is seldom more than one. 

The stock-in-trade of this primitive 
mart is usually as simple as itself, con- 
sisting chiefly of coarse Burmese cloths and 
slippers, jars of kerosene oil, German 
matches (English ones being apparently 
quite at a discount in Burmah), anda few 
tawdry native trinkets, which, in one 
sense at least, aro certainly “ worth a good 
round sum,”’ i.e.0. But these commodi- 
ties, such as they are, have been brought 
(usually in baskets slung to the two ends 
of a bamboo poised on the bearer’s 
shoulder) all the way from the large 
towns farther down the great river which 
is the main artery of Burmah’s life; and 
the carriers naturally bring with them 
all the vague and conflicting rumours, 
possible or impossible, which are buzzing 
around the crowded bazaars of Bhamo, 
Mandalay, or Amarapoora. 

Whenever a fresh guerilla outbreak 
has taken place in the disturbed border 
provinces, or a new official been ap- 
pointed by the British Government— 
whenever another detachment of troops 
has been sent over from India, or another 
English gunboat has come up the Irra- 
waddy from Rangoon—some garbled ver- 
sion of the occurrence trickles through 
an endless series of channels into the 
village shop, where it is retailed, “ with 


notes and udditions by the translator,” to 
all who care to hear it. So, the moment 


(To be continued.) 


i the last chapter it was shown that, al- 

though the chivalrous ideal has always 
been present in the world, and always must be 
while alternative lines of conduct are pos- 
sible, #t was manifested in a very special way 
during the Middle Ages; that the universal 
profession of knightly conduct has left an 
indelible impression on the human race. 

Passing by the facts that the lofty ideal 
of chivalry was in many cases unrealised, 
that sacred vows were then, as now, often 
violated, and discredit brought upon a noble 
institution, there is a sense in which the 
knight of the Middle Ages is the model or 
the object lesson of the modern gentle- 
man. 

His education was the careful work of 
years; the symbolism of his initiation was 
full of the most sacred significance ; and, as 
has already been said, the theory of his life, 
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11.—THE TRAINING OF A KNIGHT. 


apart from his practice, was so lofty and 
pure, that it has deservedly won the admira- 
tion of all succeeding generations. 

The training of ao knight, then, seems 
worthy of careful attention, and this little 
paper will be devoted to its consideration. 

The knight was first, and before all else, 
a horseman, as the word chivalry, derived 
from the French cheval, a horse, denotes. 
Not only was the cavalry the most effective 
branch of the military service, but, as Sir 
Walter Scott tells us, “the apparent diffi- 
culty of training and managing in the field 
of battle an animal so spirited and active, 
gave... in rude ages, a character of su- 
perior gallantry, while the necessary ex- 
pense attending this service attested supe- 
rior wealth.” 

Spenser has a stanza which claims aris- 


tocracy for all ci:evaliers ;— 


Merrincourt heard “the shop” men- 
tioned, he sat up and bent forward to 


listen. 

“Well,” asked Marston of _ the 
Ressaldar, “what did they speak of 
there ?”” 


“Sahib,” replied the old soldier, with 
a look of half-superstitious awe which 
seemed strangely out of place upon his 
bold, firm features (for he was a Sikh 
from the Punjaub), “they spoke cf 
‘ Seteeti-Tchar’” (the War-Tiger). 

Whatever this mysterious name might 
imply, it seemed to fall like a thunderbolt 
upon the two listeners. Ewen Merrin- 
court sprang to his feet as if he had been 
electrified, and all Marston's self-command 
could not repress a loud exclamation of 
astonishment and dismay. 

“What? the Tiger Chief again?” 
cried he. “ Why, he’s dead—killed three 
months ago—at least the famous tiger. 
skin helmet that gave him his name was 
brought into Bhamo, and the sepoy who 
brought it got the Government bounty 
offered for his death or capture.” 

“The sahib speaks the words of 
truth,” said the veteran, solemnly, “ bu 
no earthly hand or earthly weapon can 
prevail against the Tiger of War. Men 
say that he is no mortal man, but a 
Bhoot (ghost); and truly mortal man 
never did such deeds as he hath done. 
It is said in the village that he has been 
seen within eight days past among the 
mountains up yonder, and that the very 
sound of his coming has roused the people 
even as the bleating of the flocks rouses 
the beast that bears his name.” 

And the old Sikh, with another salute, 
turned and quitted the room, leaving the 
two young Englishmen eyeing each other 
in gloomy silence. 

“You were right, old fellow, and no mis- 
take," said Frank Merrincourt at length. 
“There must be another row coming, 
and a pretty bad one too, if that cut- 
cae Tiger Chief has his finger in the 
pie!” 

But Alfred Marston made no answer. 


“In brave pursuit of honorable deed, 
There is I know not what great difference 
Betweene the vulgar and the noble seed, 
Which unto things of valorous pretence 
Beemes to be borne by native influence; 
As feates of armes; and love to entertain : 
But chiefly skill to ride seemes a science 
Proper to gentle blood.” 


And Lord Herbert of Cherbury, a man of 
knightly instincts, has said that the fines 
sight God can look down on is a fine msa 
on a fine horse. 

There were two stages in the education 
of such a chevalier. He who aspired to the 
dignity of the golden spurs must first sub- 
mit to the subordinate positions of page avd 
squire. Let us briefly trace the course of 
his careful training. 

1, The Page. At an early age, varying 
between seven and twelve, a boy was 
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from his own home into the household of | 
some nobleman selected by his father, or | 
when highly born, into the royal court itself. 
Here “in these nurseries of nobility,” far 
away from his own relatives and friends, who 
might be unwise in their tenderness, his 
first lesson was one which the Black Prince, 
with true chivalrous intuition, appropriated 
as the most fitting for a princely motto—Ich 
Dien, I serve. Strict obedience was exacted 
by all around him ; by the king, by the lord 
who was his guardian, by the ladies: and 
thus, not only obedience was the result, but 
loyalty and: courtesy as well. To the solid 
groundwork of service, which is the founda- 
tion of all true living, there was added what | 
rare old Ben Jonson has called “all the 
blazon of a gentleman.” 

The page was taught not only to serve at 
table, and wait upon the ladies, ever ready 
to obey with swift foot and entire devotion 
their slightes: behests, but the use of arms, 
the art of horsemanship, and all martial 
»xercises. In the court yard he had to hold 
ais own among other sprigs of nobility, and 
nany o gallant tilt was run with blunted 
ances, in anticipation of the tourney’s 
iterner strife. 

2. The Squire. After this stage of the 
ducation had lasted for a considerable 
veriod, generally about seven years, the page 
ecame an esquire, or an attendant on some 
night or nobleman, whose shield it was his 
uty to bear. In this capacity the training, 
hough similar in many respects to that of 
ne page, was much more severe, and to it 
iany new duties were added. 

At this point it may be well to repeat the 
sstimony of an historian quoted by Scott in 


us that ‘he was taught to spring upon a 
horse while armed at all points, to exercise 
himself in running, to strike for a length of 
time with axe or club, to dance and throw 
somersaults entirely armed, except the 
helmet, to mount on horseback behind one 
of his comrades by barely laying his hands 
on his sleeve, to raise himself betwixt two 
partition walls to any height by placing his 
back against the one and his knees and 
hands against the other, to mount a ladder 
placed against a tower upon the reverse or 
under side, solely by the aid of his hands 
and without touching the rounds with his 
feet, to throw the javelin, to pitch the bar,” 
and to do all things necessary for the 
thorough exercise of the body. 

And as his bodily training grew more 
severe, the squire’s mental and moral train- 
ing advanced. His closer attendance upon, 
and his more equal association with, knights 
and gentlemen naturally inspired him with 
the ideals of honour they cherished and 
spurred him to emulate their achievements. 
His increasing years added a charm to the 
society of the fair damviselles in which he 
constantly found himself; and from the 
boyish service of all women, to which he 
had been trained as a page, he now pledged 
himself to love one “ fayre ladye’’ and bring 
honour to her name in battle and tourna- 
ment. 

But let the reader take a glance at the 
squire as he rides in the glittering procession 
of Chaucer’s Canterbury pilgrims. 

A knight rides first; and 


“With him ther was his sone a yonge squier, 
A lover, and a lusty bachelor, 


Of his stature he was of even lengthe, 

And wonderly deliver, and grete of strengthe, 
And he hadde be sometime in chivalrie, 

In Flaundres, in Artois, and in Picardie, 

And borne him wel, as of so littel space, 

In hope to stonden in his ladies grace. 
Embrouded was he, as it were a mede 

Alle ful of freashe floures, white and rede. 
Singing he was, or floyting alle the day, 

He was as fresshe as is the month of May. 
Short was his goune, with sleves long and wide, 
Wel coude he sitte on hors, and fayre ride. 

He coude songes make, and wel endite, 

Juste and eke dance, and wel pourtral and write, 
Curties he was, lowly, and servisable, 

And carf before his fader at the table.” 


Here is a contemporary description of a 
candidate for the order of knighthood. A 
handsome, well set-up young squire of 
twenty; cheerful, courteous, lowly and ser- 
viceable by disposition; a poet, a dancer, & 
jouster and o good rider by training; and 
one, moreover, who had been tried in the 
field of battle, and ‘borne him wel,’ in the 
hope of gaining grace in the eyes of his 
lady. Thoroughly equipped for knightly 
service though he is, he must still wait until 
he reaches the age of twenty-one before he 
can receive the coveted accolade, unless he 
can win abridgment of the time by some 
deed of valour. 

But to all intents and purposes the train- 


| ing of the knight is complete; and a careful 


examination of the process will reveal not 
only much that has had a marked influence 
on modern culture, but also many details 
that might, with advantage, be rescued from 
their present neglect. 


is valuable essay on Chivalry. Writing of With lockes crull as they were laid in presse, (To be continued.) 
oucicaut while a squire, this historian tells | Of twenty yere of age he was I guesse. 
SOME TOYS WORKED BY ELECTRICITY. % 


By R. A. R. Bennett, B.A. OXON., 


Author of “ How to make an Induction Cott,” “ Electric Lizhts,; “ How to make a small Dynamo,” ele., ete. 


ake two small pieces of brass wire about 

an inch long, and turn up the ends of 
2h into a hook. Now get a minute piece of 
onite of the same length, and, putting one 
ok on one side and one on the other, bind 
» whole together with silk. If you cannot 
ebonite easily you can use a small piece of 
iling-wax in the same way ; by heating the 
‘es you can sink them into the wax and 
make a neater join. Now the wires must 
; touch each other anywhere, but must be 
apletely separated by the ebonite or seal- 
-wax. The double wire from the battery 
l press is now fastened, one wire to the 
ss hook on one side, and one wire to that 
the other side of the sealing-wax or 
nite. Wind silk over the whole to cover 

joins, and a neat double hook is the 
ult. The picture (fig. 6) gives the method 
naking the hook, and it also gives o great 
1 more, which I now proceed to explain. 
upposing we can rig up a small beam of 
d from which to suspend the drum, we can 
te matters more mysterious still. Let the 
ble wire, being hidden by some means or 
wr all along its course, be conducted on to 
end of the beam. It can then be trained 
ig the top of it until it comes to the point 
y which the dram is to hang. Here thore 
t be a hole drilled, large enough to admit 
a0ok rather tightly. Pull the double wire 
ugh and_ fasten the two wires to the 


PART V. 


THE ELECTRIC DRUM (continued). 


pull back the wire and fix the hook firmly 
in the hole, hiding the double wire at the top 
of the beam (of course, if it is high up no 
one will be able to see over the top of the 
beam, so you will be quite safe); the hook 
being thus fixed will not attract any one’s 
notice, and look quite unsuspicious. The 
chief glory of the double hook thus con- 
structed is, of course, that you can remove 


Fig. 6.—Hook FROM WHICH TO SUBPEND THE 
Mauic Drum. 


, Double wire from battery and “press.” B, Beam of 
wool from which drum is suspended. HH, Brass 
hooks at side. #8, Ebonite or sealing-wax between 
the hooks, The beam ia, of course, shown in section. 


a 


the drum whenever you choose, for examina- 
tion, and whenever you hang it up you have 
only to hitch one eye over one side of the 
hook and the other over the other side, and 
the drum will work. People who are not up 
in the matter cannot conceive how the elec- 


ts as before described. Now you can 


tricity can get to the drum, when it is simply 


hung up by (apparently) ordinary cords and 
ordinary eyes to what looks like an ordinary 
hook attached to a beam in a plain and 
straightforward manner. 

You are now possessed of an electric 
trumpet and an electric drum, which you can 
put one at one end of the room and the 
other at the other. By running double wires 
from battery and press to the trumpet, and 
another double wire from battery and press 
to the drum, you can arrange matters so that 
when you put one press down the trumpet 
works, and when the other press is put down 
the drum works. If you want to work both 
together you must either have a very powerful 
battery (say 6 or 7 cells, No. 2 Lechlanché) 
or two batteries, one for trumpet and one for 
drum. If you want to use one battery for 
both you can make either work (at different 
times) from the same battery and presses, 
wherever they may be, by having a two-way 
switch somewhere in a dark corner on the 
line of wire. 

It is a very confusing business setting up 
the wires so as to produce the right effect, 
which is to change the current from drum to 
trumpet and vice versd in a moment by 
merely altering the handle of the switch. 
Readers who are not accustomed to the work 
will find it most intricate, and as I have 
done it myself several times, they may as 
well have the benefit of my trouble. I there- 
fore give an illustration of how to connect up 
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the wires (fig. 7), and hope it will make matters 
clear to them. An explanation of the picture 
is necessary. 

Suppose first of all that the switch is at 
ac, then the current will travel from the 
right-hand end of the battery, », up one wire 


explain myself by means of this diagram, it 
will be useful to them. 

Suppose we have no press, but instead of 
it we have only one wire going straight from 
the right-hand end of the battery to the 
middle of the switch. 


Now let two incan- 


Fig. 7.—METHOD OF JOINING Switch, DRUM, AND TRUMPET TO PRESS AND BATTERY. 


8, Switch. 3, Battery. r, Press. p, Drum. 1, Trumpet. The arrows show the course of the current when 
the switch is at ac and AG respectively, 


of the double conductor to the press, P, as 


shown by the lower arrow, through the press | 


and along the wire, as shown by the top 
arrow, to the middle of the switch, a, down 
the arm of the switch to c, up one wire of 
the double conductor to the drum, and down 
by the other wire to the other end of the 
battery. 

Now let the handle of the switch be moved 
to the other terminal, as shown by the dotted 
lines. The current will now go from the 
right-hand end of the battery to press and 
centre of switch as before, it then goes down 
the arm of the switch up to the trumpet by 
the wire on the left side, and down to the 
other end of the battery by the wire on the 
right side, as shown by the arrows. There- 
fore when the arm of the switch is'at ac 
the press will work the drum; when it is at 
4G the press will work the trumpet. 

. Now, as I have drawn this picture. I should 
like to refer back to my article on “ Electric 
Lights,” in No. 678, page 299, last volume. 
I know some of my readers got into difficul- 
ties over connecting up the wires to the 
switch and the lamps, and therefore, if Imay 


descent lamps be substituted for the trumpet 
and drum. When the arm of the switch is at 
ac the current goes straight up from the 
right-hand pole of the battery to the centre 
of the switch, along the arm, up to the lamp 


on the left-hand side, and down to the other | 


pole of the battery. Now, suppose the arm of 
the switch is moved to a, the current will 
go up as before to the centre of the switch, 
down by the arm, up the wire to the lamp 


on the right-hand side, and back to the | 


battery by the other wire. In the first case, 
therefore, the lamp at p lights up, in the 
second case the lamp at T lights up. The 
wires from c to p and G to rT may be as long 
as you please, you can therefore control the 
lamps when they are far apart or in different 
parts of the house. When the arm of the 
switch is central neither lamp lights up, or, 
if you are fitting up the trumpet and drum, 
the press will not work either when the 
switch is in this position. This is an ad- 
vantage, as when people get too inquisitive 
you can turn off the current, and then 
whatever they do they will not make the 
trumpet or drum work till you turn it on 


(THE EXD.) 


again, which you can do when you want 
them to work for you! 

The construction of the switch is so simpl: 
that it is hardly necessary to explain the 
method of joining the wires, but I may sa 
that one is to be joined to the bottom of th: 
brass pillar in the centre which supports the 
brass arm. ‘The others are joined to th: 
right and left terminals, generally by brs 
screws under the base, but sometimes ts 
screw terminals at the upper surface: thi 
depends on the make of switch which is pt: 
chased. Ingenious readers can easily mak: 
a switch for themselves; it only requires : 
brass arm attached at one end to a centr. 
pillar, and long enough to touch two scre. 
or pieces of brass, fixed to the base on opp 
site sides of it, when turned in their dine. 
tion. The end of the arm not supported t: 
the brass pillar is provided with a sm 
wooden handle to turn it by. The s 
should be arranged to occupy some dart 
corner in which you can turn on drum 
trumpet to work from the “ presses ” at wil 
without any one seeing you alter it. 

I will only add one thing in conclusicr. 
and that is, that you can have the dou): 
wire from the battery and centre of switch +: 
the press at the end as long as you like. at. 
it can turn about behind furniture or under 
the carpet as much as you like, and it vil 
still work instantly from the end pres. 
Now, by scraping the wire clean at any in- 
termediate point, or as many points as ¥¢< 
like, and arranging a simple spring con 
fastened to the wires without breaking the 
so that they can be made to touch when r- 
quired and spring apart directly the tou 
removed (this is easily done with two spre: 
consisting of two strips of sheet bras, 
one fastened to one wire and one to t% 
other, separated by a piece of wood excef: 
at the end when pressed together), you ca" 
make the trumpet squeak or the drum r 
at any part of the room you like! Tie 
springs can be hidden under the carpet so 4 
to be absolutely undiscernible except te st 
initiated ; the best places are under farnitr 
with rather long legs, the foot of the ope: 
tor can then be placed on the springs, and < 
make them meet and the trumpet or dru: 
sound, without the least chance of dete: 
tion. The wires not being broken in fi3i2; 
the springs as described, those springs whic 
are closer.to the battery in no way interfere 
with those that are farther off, as, wbei 
these are used, the current simply mt 
round those that intervene between tb 
and the battery, without being in any 
hindered in its course, and the press at @ 
end of the double wire will therefore ¥«¢7i 
just as if no intermediate springs existed. 


SEASIDE BIRDS AND THEIR HAUNTS. 


id has terns are a somewhat large and wide- 

spread family, closely related to the gulls, 
but differing from them in some particulars, 
especially with regard to size, and also in the 
choice of a nesting-place, for, while the latter 
select rocky ledges along the coast, and 
inaccessible elite, the former lay their eggs 
on the grassy downs above, or among the 
stones on the beach at a line above high- 
water mark, and so similar are the eggs in 
appearance to the grey and white pebbles 

uong which they are deposited, that it is 


By W. T. GREENE, M.D., M.A., 


Author of “ Favourite Foreign Birds,” ete. 


PART I. 


almost impossible to discover them, and the 
young owe their safety in a great measure to 
a similar resemblance. 

With the graceful buoyancy in mid-air of 
the swallow family, the terns also possess 
much of the external configuration of the 
former birds, namely, the same forked tail, 
and long, pointed, never-tiring pinions ; like 
the swallows, too, they love to fly in company, 
and make their nests, or rather hatch their 
young, for the mest is a very slight affair, 
tegether. 


They are migratory birds, arriving on a" 
coasts about the end of April or the beginrins 
of May, to leave us in September or Ocit+:, 
as soon as the object of their visit has t-a 
attained—namely, the rearing of their Liz 
families. The eggs are usually three & 
number, and variously coloured, and 2 
male shares the task of caring for thera and 
for the young with his partner. On f+ 
bright, warm, sunshiny days, both birds bea.? 
the eggs for hours at a time, and fly abe-t 
hawking for prey together; but if the wad 
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is cold, or the sun hid behind a cloud, one of 
them sits closely on the nest, for their 


time, and attain almost their full size before 
they develop any feathers, their bodies being 


Wild Geese, 


nstinct has taught them that a chill would 
ve fatal to their hopes. 

I have already mentioned the cormorants, 
io powerful of wing, and such adepts in the 
wt of swimming and diving, that they are 
ible to make long excursions from land, to 
vhich, in point of fact, they scarcely ever 
csort except for the purpose of making their 
lests, 

Wonderful constructions are these, built of 
ticks on a convenient ledge of rock, or even 
ometimes among the branches of a tree, but 
n cither case secure from the attacks of all 
vredatory animals except man; of birds of 
‘rey the builders could render a good 
ccount were these marauders so foolhardy 
s to venture near the “ phalacrocoracian ”” 
omicile on felonious thoughts intent. 
‘halacrocorax, I must explain, is the 
cientific namo of the cormorant. 

The gannet is one of the larzest and most 
owerful of our sea-side birds, and differs in 
ome respects from the cormorant, especially 
1 the posture it assumes when at rest, its 
ttitude then approaching to that of the 
1embera of the goose family, while the 
itter sit almost bolt upright like a penguin. 

It is still to be met with in considerable 
umbers on many parts of the coast, where 

makes a rude nest of seaweed on in 


in the meantime covered with a thick coating | 


of yellowish-grey down. 


on our northern coasts, where they take up 
their abode in deserted rabbit burrows, or in 
those of the sand-martin, enlarging the latter 
to suit their own convenience. Each female 
lays a solitary white egg, large in proportion 
to the size of the bird itself, and feeds the 
chick by taking its bill into her own and dis- 
gorging an oily substance into its mouth, 
after the manner of the shearwater and many 
more of our seaside birds. 

Most boys are probably aware that the 
name of petrel is given to these little black 
or dingy black birds, in consequence of their 
skimming over the water with their feet 
pattering on its surface—walking on it, as 
the Apostle Peter did, or essayed to do. 

The petrels, of which there are several 
species, in addition to the well-known Mother 
Carey’s chicken which I have just mentioned, 
belong to the family Procellariide ; but as 
the other members select, as a rule, other 
coasts than our own for their nesting opera- 
tions, I am not concerned with them or 
their haunts just now, but pass on to an 
allied family, Colymbida. 

The divers, to use their English name, are 
very handsome birds, one especially, the 
great northern diver, which, as its name im- 

| plies, must be sought for on the north coast 


Puffin. 


The petrels are essentially marine birds, 
but, unlike the fabled halcyon of old, are 


Pochard, 


:cessible ledges of rock, laying one or two 
hite eggs, which are incubated for about 
x weeks. The young are helpless for a long 


| 
| 


obliged to visit the coast for breeding pur- 
poses, which they do in considerable numbers 
in the months of June and July, but chiefly 


of Scotland, where the female is in the habit 
of depositing her two dark olive-green eggs 
on a bare rock just above high-water mark. 

By-and-by I may have something to say 
about the divers and some of their congeners 
as domestic pets, for which at first sight they 
seem to be but indifferently well adapted, but 
I must hurry on. 

The razorbill, the little auk, the puffin, and 
the guillemot, all belong to the auk family 
(Alcide), of which the much-to-be-lamented 
great auk used to be a conspicuous member, 
and happy would be that boy who could now 
discover one of them alive, or even one of its 
forsaken eggs; but alas! the great auk, like 
the dodo, has disappeared from the face of 
the earth as well as from the sea, and is only 
known to scientists at the present day by a 
few more or less imperfectly stuffed skins 
preserved in several museums, and a few, I 
had almost said of its “ sacred,” at any rate 
of its highly-prized and _highly-priced 
eggs. 

Why these birds should have been classed 
together is not easy to perceive, for they 
differ considerably from each other in many 
ways. For instance, the razorbill lays its one 
white egg in any slight hole or depression on 
the surface of the ground, or rock, as the 
case may be, so that it is occasionally blown 
by the wind or tumbled by another inmate of 
the place over the face of the cliff, to be lost 
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in the sea, or smashed to pieces on the rock 
or shingle beneath. 

The puffin on the contrary, also called the 
sea parrot on account of the shape of its 
bill, breeds in precipitous places on the cliffs 
in the northern parts of the United Kingdom, 


time numerous along the British coasts, but 
is of much more uncommon occurrence now. 
Still, toward the north the grey-lag goose 
may be occasionally met with, and the same 
remark applies to the pink-footed goose. The 
bean goose, however, is yet fairly abundant 


Great Auk’s eggs. 


laying its egg in a deserted rabbit burrow, or 
in one from which it has driven the lawful 
owner away. As these birds are capable of 
inflicting a very severe wound, the tourist 
had better beware how he attempts to inter- 
fere with one of them which he has dis- 
covered when snugly ensconced in its usurped 
dwelling. 

The ravens and crows, as I have intimated, 
are greatly in the habit of visiting the sea- 
side, and that not always in the winter; in 
fact, I remember when I was a boy that the 
carrion and hooded crows were constant 
frequenters of the rocky coast near to which 
we lived, and that the latter especially used 
to nest on inaccessible cliffs which it was 
utterly impossible to reach unless by the 
device of being swung over the precipice by 
means of a rope, a feat about which we used 
to talk sometimes, but, for some reason or 
other, never attempted, so that although we 
could see the old birds flying about, and 
could hear the screams of their offspring, we 
never saw the nest or eggs, or the untledged 
young. A good field-glass would have been 
of inestimable value in ascertaining many 
particulars concerning the birds that I was 
anxious but unable to find out, but in those 
days a field-glass was a field-glass, and my 
curiosity had to go ungratified. 

It is true that the estuaries of rivers are 
the natural haunt of the heron family 
(Ardeida), but in severe weather they are 
glad enough to visit the sea-shore, and may 
then be seen wading in the shallow water on 
the look-out for food, and it is a curious 
sight to watch one of them standing immov- 
able on one leg, with its neck well retracted 
into the breast, waiting for the advent of a 
fish. In a moment the statuesque pose of 
the patient heron is exchanged for an active 
alertness that is almost inconceivable, the 
uplifted leg drops instantly to the ground, 
the retracted neck is eagerly protruded to its 
utmost length, and with lightning rapidity 
the long bill, often the head too and half 
the neck, is plunged into the water, from 
which it immediately returns with its 
quivering prey firmly grasped between the 
mandibles, when if small it is swallowed at 
once, but if of larger size is carried away 
to be consumed in some place at no great 
distance, out of sight of rapacious gulls and 
still more audacious ravens. 

The goose family (dnatide) was at one 


in some parts, and well repays attentive 
observation whether flying, reposing on one 
leg with one eye open and the other shut, or 
feeding among the short grass and other 
herbage in the vicinity of the sea, to which 
it resorts when disturbed, settling down upon 
the water at some distance from the shore. 

The brent goose is another regular visitor 
and occurs on suitable parts of the coast in 
large flocks. It does not nest with us, but rears 
its brood within the Arctic Circle, in the land 
of the midnight sun, secure at all events 
from human interference. 

The ducks are perhaps the most numerous, 
both in point of actual numbers and of 
species, of all our sea-side birds, and their 
haunts are many and various. The shel- 
drake, for instance, is a strictly maritime 
bird, and can be met with in many places, 


sider the seaside birds that are suitable for 
pets I shall have a great deal to say about 


| them. 


The mergansers and goosanders, already 
mentioned by name, belong to another divi- 
sion of the duck family, as does the smew,s 


; word that strongly reminds one of the term 


sea mew, which is an appellation bestowed 
on several gulls. It, too, is a winter visitor, 
and will be vainly sought for on the British 
shores during the summer. 

The waders (Scolopacid@) comprise scme 
very curious birds, foremost among which 
may be named the avocet with its curiously 
recurved bill. It used to be of very commen 
occurrence, but is now less frequently seer. 
It is, however, well worth watching, if < 
for the purpose of convincing oneself that 
strangely formed mandibles, which excited 
the compussion of older writers, are adm‘r- 
ably adapted to its mode of life. 

The nest of this bird is usually placed on 
a bank, just above the high tide level, and 's 
loosely made of grass and twigs. The egg: are 
two in number, and the young are funnr- 
looking fluffy little things that are able 
run about almost as soon as they come cui 
of the shell. . 

The knot and the dunlin are members ¢! 
the same family os the avocet, and haves 
number of local names. They are well worth 
watching, as they patter about on the sani. 
following the receding tide in order to pick 
up anything edible that may be left behind. 
and while thus engaged they really forma 
very pretty sight; their restless activity <1 
constant flittings from spot to spot, as ¥<. 
as the attempts of each member of the fei 
to secure its share of any prize that may {:!] 
to the lot of another, are exceedingly amusing, 
and can be readily seen with a field-glass cf 
moderate power, the birds rarely permittrz 
a sufficiently near upproach to watch tha 
with the unassisted eye. 

The mouths of rivers are their favour 
haunt, in consequence, no doubt, of the 
greater abundance of food they meet with 
in such places. 

Many of the sandpipers frequent the x3- 
side, but are less strictly maritime in thet 
habits than might from their name be gene- 


Gannet. 


but only during the winter months. It is a 
conspicuously handsome bird, and is also 
considered to make excellent eating. 

Many other kinds of ducks and of teal 
occur to me, but space forbids my dwelling 
on them, premising that when I come to con- 


tally imagined. Most of these birds are 
and solitary in disposition, and come to \ 
us, some in winter, and some at the opps* 
and more enjoyable season of the year. 
The redshank is of very frequent oct 
rence; it is a handsome bird, strong ov wu 
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ving, and can swim and dive when occasion 
equires, as well as run very swiftly along 
he sand. 

The greenshank is a near relation of the 
ast, and a winter visitor, arriving in October 
nd returning to its nutive haunts in April. 
Soth, however, have been known to nest in 
‘cotland, as well as in the outlying islands, 
nd would doubtless do so more frequently 
ut for the persecution of professional oolo- 
ists or egg collectors, and others. 

The godwit, the stilt, so called on account 
f its long legs, and the different curlews, 
he plover, the turnstone, anl the oyster 
atcher, are all very interesting birds, which 
‘ill repay the patient and intelligent ob 
erver who follows them with a good glass, 
hich will enable him to differentiate the 
averal species with ease, and to clear up 
iany doubtful points in natural history, 
roviding he carries a note-book and indelible 
encil with him, or, better still, is able to 


rapidly sketch any strange object that he 
may chance to come across. 

The thickknee is rather an inhabitant of 
moors and downs than of the shore, to which 
however it pays visits now and then, and 
may be seen in company with some of its 
congeners, from which it may be at once 
distinguished by the large size of its knee- 
joints, a peculiarity to which it owes its 
English name. 

Almost as happy as the boy who finds a 
great auk will be he who meets with a golden 
eagle or an osprey. He will do well to chroni- 
cle the fact in the “Field " or some paper that 
devotes more or less of its space to matters 
ornithological, and yet not many years ago 
these grand birds had many an eyrie along 
the coast, especially in the northern portion 
of the kingdom. 

Space fails me even to name a number of 
other birds whose favourite haunt is found 
on the sea-shore, but I fancy I have said 


enough to inspire at least some of my boy 
friends with a desire to do as I have often 
done, namely, watch the wild birds at home 
by the efficient aid of a glass, and derive far 
more pleasure from so doing than had I, gun 
in hand, put a summary end to many happy 
lives, not to speak of sending others to die a 
lingering death from wounds which had not 
proved immediately fatal when inflicted. 

One word in conclusion. The holiday 
rambler by the seaside, as well as the ardent 
naturalist, old or young, will have opportuni- 
ties of catching a glimpse on the coast of 
many other birds besides those that usually 
reside there, and altogether will return 
refreshed and invigorated in the happiest 
frame of mind to his work, for it is certain 
that there is no more ennobling pursuit than 
the intelligent and reverent study of the 
great book of nature, penned for our use and 
benefit as it has been by the dear and good 
Father of us all 


THE PROFESSIONS IN THE COLONIES. 


‘aere are a certain number of lads in this 
country in training for professions with 
‘e intention of trying their fortune in the 
dlonies as soon as they are duly qualified 
t practice here; and there are not a few 
ho have tried this experiment of starting in 
e in an uncrowded colony and discovered, 
their disgust, that the examiner still bars 
eway. There is a Nemesis in cramming. 
1e mere “ worker-up for a pass" has often 
cened himself unto Sisyphus in having to 
Nl the stone of preparation up one more 
ll with the Colonial examiner at the top; 
d it cannot be too well known that ad- 
ssion to the Colonial professions is not to 
obtained everywhere by means of a British 
rloma, 
A few words on the qualifications for pro- 
sional employment in the Colonies may, 
orefore, not be unwelcome. The outlook 
not unclouded. The Government service 
iy at once be dismissed as hopeless. As 
tule, no appointments whatever can be 
ured before actual arrival. The Colonial 
‘il Service is practically closed to all but 
vse of Colonial birth or residence. The 
Iways and the telegraph departments can 
as many Colonial recruits as they require, 
1 naturally those on the spot obtain the 
ference. 
Vith the professions, generally so called, 
sdifferent. Here and there are occasional 
nings, especially in newly settled districts. 
all who will pass the needful tests the 
‘lis there free; and in the Colonies, as in 
old countries, merit and character have 
ir chances of success, but under different 
ditions in different places. When then, 
how, can the professional frontier be 
ssed 2 
‘he doctors are fortunate. In all the 
onies a British qualification is enough, 
viding the practitioner procures a certifi- 
: of registration from the local Medical 
rd, which of course means a fee. In 
e Colony the applicant has also to make 
'emn declaration before a Justice of the 
ze that he is the person named in the 
oma. 
awyers do not find matters so easy—as 
‘easonable, considering that there are 
1 laws. In Canada the professions of 
ister and solicitor are generally com- 
d, and legal firms usually consist of a 
nership in which one of the members 
ites himself to advocacy. In Ontario a 
ister belonging to any British Inn has 


no further examination to pass, but a so- 
licitor must serve under contract for a year 
with a local solicitor. In Quebec all lawyers 
are called advocates, and no one can practise 
without having passed the local examina- 
tions; and further, as the law is mostly 
French, its practice necessitates a knowledge 
of the French language. In Manitoba an 
examination has to be passed in local law, 
though there is a clause in the local Act 
which seems to repeal this necessity as to 
local knowledge in the case of barristers. In 
the North-West Territories a British qualifica- 
tion is held to be sufficient, but in British 
Columbia a local examination and residence 
are essential, except in the case of such as 
hold the degree of D.C.L.or LL.B. In Prince 
Edward Island a lawyer must have at least 
@ year's residence in the colony, and submit 
ta examination in local law if the authorities 
think fit. In New Brunswick the solicitor 
must have served a local solicitor for a year. 
In,Nova Scotia a barrister can practise with 
a British qualification only, but a solicitor 
must pass an examination after serving a 
clerkship of four years. 

In New South Wales a barrister of a 
British Inn is admitted without examination 
on & motion made in court in that behalf, 
and a solicitor from the old country can 
practise, without examination, after a resi- 
dence of three months. In Victoria the con- 
ditions are the same, and application must 
be made to the court in the same way. The 
call fee for barristers is 50 guineas; for so- 
licitors the admission fee is 40 guineas. In 
South Australia the fee in both cases is 10 
guineas, and a three months’ residence is all 
that is necessary. In Queensland the fee is 
also 10 guinens, and there is no distinction 
between barristers and solicitors, the only 
peculiar condition being that the applicant 
must have two householders as a reference 
and advertise his application in the new:- 
papers. In Western Australia a lawyer must 
reside for at least six months in the colony, 
and then give four months’ notice of his in- 
tention to apply for permission to practise. 
The fee is £10. In Tasmania, all that is 
necessary is for the candidate to pay 20 
guineas. In New Zealand the candidate 
must pass an examination in law, including 
the law of New Zealand in so far as it differs 
from the law of England; but should he be 
fortunate enough to be an LL.B., his exam- 
ination will consist only of matters concern- 
ing the local law. In the South African 


Colonies no examinations are needful; in 
fact, nothing is required with a British quali- 
fication but fees. : 

With regard to chemists and druggists, 
the Pharmaceutical Council of New Bruns- 
wick “may,” at their discretion, accept the 
diploma of any other competent examining 
body, and issue their certificate of registra- 
tion on payment of $10. The Nova Scotia 
Pharmaceutical Council “ may” do the same 
at half the price—and they generally do. In 
Ontario all persons approved of by the 
College of Pharmacy who hold British di- 
plomas may be registered without examina- 
tion; but in Quebec no British qualification 
is recognised, although a B.A. escapes a 
preliminary examination. In Manitoba the 
British qualification is enough, providing the 
candidate can prove he is of good standing 
and has been in actual practice up to the 
time of his entering the colony. In the 
North-West Territories, any person possessing 
a British qualification will be licensed if he 
will pay down §10. In New South Wales 
the British qualification is good enough; so 
it is in Victoria, if the candidate pays two 
guineas as a registration fee; so it is in 
Queensland, and also in Western Australia 
if the candidate can get a licence from the 
police. In Tasmania the licence must come 
from the Court of Medical Examiners, and 
in New Zealand from the Pharmacy Board, 
but in both colonies a British qualification 
is all that is required. In Cape Colony there 
is also no difficulty, but the candidate has to 
pay £2 10s. for his licence, and £5 a year as 
a fee; in Natal the fees are less, and there 
are no examination difticulties.} 

Dentists are not thought of sufficient im 
portance to make a fuss about except in 
Ontario and Quebec, where they have to pass 
qualifying examinations, no matter where 
they may come from. In New Brunswick 
they have to be registered, and pay a fee of 
from §1 to $5; in the North-West Territories 
and British Columbia their registration costs 
them §25; in Victoria it costs them five 
guineas. In Queensland and Western Aus- 
tralia there is no registration; but there is 
in Tasmania and New Zealand, and regis- 
tration always means fees. In South Africa 
the arrangements are the same as for doctors, 
but the fees are just half. 

A veterinary surgeon, with a Royal College 
diploma, can practise in any colony without 
further examination, but in Ontario he must 
obtain a certificate from the local Veterinary 
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College, and in Manitoba and Victoria he 
must be registered and pay a fee of between 
#2 and £3. 

Architects and civil engineers have no 
examination to dread in the Colonies if they 
have British qualifications, but in a few they 
have to pay fees for certificates or licences. 
Surveyors have to reside a year in Canada 
before they can receive an appointment there, 
and inall cases have to pass an examination. 
In New South Wales a surveyor has to be 
specially licensed by the Chief Surveyor, who 
is not difficult to satisfy. In Victoria a 
British qualification saves him an examina- 
tion; so it does in South Australia; but it 
does not do so in Queensland, Western Aus- 
tralia, or Tasmania, though in New Zealand 
six months’ service in the colony with an 
authorised surveyor is deemed sufficient, 
without further ado beyond a reference as to 
personal good character. In South Africa 
British qualifications and British experience 
are held to be of no account at all, and no 
matter who the candidate may be, he must 
go through the usual course, and pay £15 in 
one colony and £6 in the other. 

These are all the professions for which 
examinations have to be passed in this 
country about which any question is at 
present raised in the Colonies. 

Schoolmasters may perhaps be quoted as 
an exception; but in that case no fresh im- 
migrant has a chance of a Colonial appoint- 
ment, except for some high post, for which 
University graduates are selected here by the 
agents for the Colonies, whose oflices are 
mostly in Victoria Street, Westminster. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(TumTeentH SERtzs.) 


Writing Competition. 
[Continued from p. 575.] 
Sixti Drvisios (aged 15 pears), 
Prize—10s, 6d. 
THoMAS HAWLEY, 22, Barclay Road, Fulham, 8.1. 


CERTIFICATFS—FMST GRADE. 
E. W. Srnixcatt, 17, Pottergate Street, 
CECUL MASON, 22, Rue Notre Dame, Calai 


Joux S. PeTHYBRIDeE, 8, Mount Pleasant, Newton 
Abbot. 


J.C. KELLAS, 30, Connaught Road, Stroud Green. 
James A. Guise, 11, Tipperlinn Road, Edinburgh. 


Mantay Grpss, Thornton, Beulah Hill, Upper Nor- 
wood. 


Wiut.tr JonEs, 26, Lovell Road, Leeds. 
J. K. Cnostanp, Holmfleld, Huddersfield. 
A. G. Gmmsos, The Leylands, Hornsea, Hull. 


Hennert OVENDES, 8, Hawley Terrace, near Dartford, 
Kent. 


E. T. Ancien, 25, Archway Road, Highgate, X. 

E. L. Warnes, The Priory, St. Ives, Hunts. 
Mrsxa J. Cay, 11, Old Nelson Street, Lowestoft. 
Antucr L, Bonk, 38, Bd. de Cauderan, Bordeaux. 


B._J. Hercusox, 4, The Gables, Vale of Health, 
‘Hampstead. 


F.C. Canty, 65, Ickbtrgh Road, Upper Clapton, x.E, 
Rowen Marrtayp, 6, Park Circus, Ayr. 


Epwakp Youre, 8, St Albans Crescent, Lordship 
Lane, Wood Green, S. 


ALYRED Nog Neats, High Street, Pewsey, Wilts, 

C. McJennow, 22, Dalrymple Crescent, Edinburgh. 

J. D. Tuomas, Board Schools, Newlyn West, Pen- 
zauce, 


orwich, 


BENJAMIN Jonzs, Railway Station, Builth, Brecon, 

INGLI6 H. Kircovr, 32, 80. Clerk Street, Edinburgh, 

Alar Writs, 3, Kimmel Terrace, Rhyl, North 
ies, 


“Y™. LoneRTRON, 26, Ferrier Street, Leith. 
J. Le Char, Mon-desir, Hawkhill, Ayr, N.B, 


Ronent 0. 
Street, Li 


mE, Railway Hotel, 20, Tithcbarn 


Tpool, 
SECOND GRADE, 

©. Macr, 3, Temple Street, Birmingham, 

‘Manios Hoorsn, Aysgarth, Worple Road, Wimbledon. 

H. F. TREDGETT, Goodwin's Farm, Merrow, Guildford. 


Canorixg Ciuustre, Sunnyside, Elms Road, Clapham 
Park, #.w. 


W. H. RossinaTos, 172, Edmund Road, Sheffield. 
MABEL WILLATT, 45, Magdala Road, Nottingham. 
ALEXANDER McGint, 24, Union Street, Greenock, N.B. 
A. G. Warnes, Eagle House, High Road, Tottenham. 
ANNRLIZA GARRAD, 134, Church Road, Islington, 


CLEMENT VINCENT, 27, Fitzroy Road, Primrose Hill, 
NW. 


W. C. WaTsos, 16, Balham Grove, 8.W. 


| James Kxox, 32, Montgomery Street, Edinburgh. 


W. F. Coveytny, Croome Court, Severn Stoke, 
Worcestershire, 


R. H. WuT1xe, 14, St. Mary's Road, Faversham. 
‘Water Hiceins, 35, Baxter Gate, Doncaster. 


Epuar A. Lawnir, “Clydesdale,” Livingstone Road, 
Birchficlds, Birmingham. 


E. F. TuRNER, 5, Montem Strect, London, N. 
Joux M. Macpona.p, Royal Bank Cottage, Meigle, 
NB. 


EsTHEn Mosno, 136, Akerman Road, Brixton, 8, 


T.C. Dicksox, 2, Western Terrace, Murrayfield, Mid- 
lothian, 


Fraxk Rusnotp, Harrow Green School, Leyton- 
stone, E. 
THMD GRADE. 


ALFRED ALLES, 52, Percy Road, Canning Town, F. 


E. H. Giupent, 35, Sycamore Road, Aston, Birming- 
ham, 


Nonwas Henry, 58, Jubilee Street, Commercial 
Road, ¥. 


Wrsrrnen F, SeyMovn, 269, High Street, Exeter. 


Enoan C. CLementy, 1, Beulah Cottazes, Albert Road, 
Bethnal Green, 


Pency BENson, 138, Cours St. André, Grenoble, Istre, 
France. 


Warren Scrrtoy, 10, Giltygate, York, 


Frepentck Goppann, 139, Goldhawk Road, Shepherd's 
Bush. 


Crannes Mcnnay, 11, Rubislaw Terrace, Aberdeen, 


Harry Jacons, 41, Farrant Strect, Queen's Park 
Estate, Harrow Road, w. 


LAURENCE Pick WwortH, St. Mary's School, Willesden, 
Victor BiitMENTHAL, 18, Frognal, N.W. 


Many R. G. Mian, 6, Montague Street, off Great 
Western Road, Glasgow. 


Jonx CHARLES MAncHaM, 28, Linton Strect, Islington, 


WALrEn Monse, St. John Little Ouse Vicarage, Down- 
folk. 


Atrnren E, FAIRWEATHER, Ringmore House, Salcombe, 
South Devon. 


Crcr W. Batty, 4, Cavendish Terrace, Higher Welles- 
ley Roa, Torquay, 


Henry Croor, Unity House, Kingswood, near Bristol, 


Gronorva GRaAcF, Loddon Bridge, near Wokingham, 
Berks. 


J. H. Fra, Holybourne, Alton, Hants. 
F. 8. WALKDEN, 26, Nancy Street, Darwen, Lancs, 
(To be continued.) 


Correspondence, 


Rats (Edith Tapsall).—Well, Edith, az you like our 
paper go much you can do good by recommending it 
to other readers. You feed the rats right so far, but 
it will be well to stop the milk for a time, giving 
water instead, Give various kinds of grain and ripe 
fruit such as apple or pear. If the disease is not 
cured by this mcans applications will be of no use. 
Give a bed of pine shavings, clean tvery day, 


Foon For Piaross (A. D. and F. H. P.),—Read our 
“Doings for the Month.” 


Prozoss '(Dorecct)-—Neatly lungs cock and hen 
from the pair of exgs. If otherwise, the exception 
only proves the rule. 


GrowTn, BrackRInD (New Reader).—I. Read reply 
to P.H.Steeper. 2. The bird, if a cock, will come to 
sing naturally. 


Rasnits, BREEDING OF (E. A. Marx).—Whén 


and after, fu well, give nice warm mashes! 
roots as ‘carrots, beet, turnips, parenips, 
Also milk and water and green f Begin 
at six weeks, 


Ransrt’s DraTH (J. W. K.).—You are not feeling 
enough, Read reply to R.A. Marx. Thanks. 
to the “B, O. P.” You will get hints about your; 
in ‘every month's “ Doings.” 


Cat Itt, (1. H. P.),—A too long standing case, 
plenty of good food, eream, and raw miuced 
eep indoors at night. 


Vanicosk Veixs (A Sufferer).—Must be sen,.6il 
cane found out. Apply at once to your jm | 
loctor. 


Rurtens (F. K. Fox).—No surgeon can do guod thi 
does not examine the case. Better to see s gage 
than trust to any chemist fitting you. 

FAN-TAILS (Amateur).—You cannot 
show form in a hurry. They 
pens for a time and extra Zoo 
except when moulting, pigeons sh 
good form. 

Dorxrxes (F. Chapman).—All D: 
good layers and excellent sitters 
‘Vaniovs (Constant Reader).— | 
millet, maw nuts, ripe fruit, 
bread and milk sop and bi 
bones, 2. Good talking j 
pond must be of cement at 
the water is not to run awny 

sin it to keep it pure 

" for a hen-hou: 

good propor iv 

ES (K. K.) 

wh as you arc 

prevent matters getting worse. 


Inpian Ixk (Coachmaker). 
about it. 2. Ten minutes 
breakfast. 


Nene AS A Gin’s PRrori 
very excellentone if the gir 
and ordinary health, Th 
Institutes in London. Get « ; 
write to seerctary of one of tlic 
more information than we |, 
of course, © girl is not 
In Africa, say Cape Towr 
would be sure to find emplo; 


A 


t binds mp 
ant § | 


LrTren FROM ALGERIA (S. 1 
not despair, Suffering as y 
down-hearted, but we trus 
years of life before you. 

Bons (Abbotsford).-—It is. « 
sitting. You cannot sit 
strength all you can. Ire 
do good, The dialysed iron 
pate, 

Doc Too Fat (Old Boy). 
with 


Ke 
s of Hunyada J 
exclusively on flesh food, pe 


Seuinnet (A. H._ Doyle). 
“Exchange and Mart,” ot 
136, Uxford Street, London, 


CaNany WITH Frrs (C. Wollen) 

we should think, hing b 
canary secds, No daintics. 
air, and a blink of sunshine. 


> ‘the 


bowels spell te 
food) elie 


ertiset & 


to Mr Saaee 


George).—1. Get “Home am P= 
"or read onr back Correspemiene. | 
horthand. Bix que Fours ae! 


take a column to answer. 


Cnoosixe Caxants, Bre. (Marshall). —1, Take » 
body with you who knows. Impossible ta «ks. + 


on “paper. “2. Ordinary canary seis, sani, |. 
water, 


Snoviver Straps (A Reader).—Yes ; if very 
They are advertised in “Exchange and Mart” 
counsel wearing belts, not braces, which give a ter 
shoulders like a soda-water bottle, 


Decavina Tree (W. J.).—Sanitas Tooth-poré: 
most effective, or Calvert's Dento-phrenaline. 


Morrs (A, Cumber).—Moles are easily remy. * 
you can't very safely do it yourself. Any - 
would. 


Garrixe Donxrva Eoos (Tiverton) —You wi: ~ 
really good ones advertised in“ Exchange and Ma> 
or “Feathered World.” So 


BROAD, STOUT, AND STRAIGHT-LEGGED (A. S A> || 
Want to be an Admirable Crichton, do 7% 
open-air exercise, dumb-bella, no braces——but a 
—good food, chiefly farinaceoux. The teath ani va: 
hours. There you have health in a putabell 


ConsTIPATION (Nero).—This is alwayé Seriogs ene 
ally in young folks, Drags won't care you’ y 
of exercise, green vegetables, fruit im the mz. 


and oatmeal porridge will help; but 3 
picole Porridge IP better conssit 
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“ Father! "(See Chap. XXV.) 


THE COCK HOUSE AT FELLSGARTH. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By Tatsot Batyes ReEep, 


Form at Ste Dominic's,” * Sir Ludar,” ete. 


Author of “ My Friend Smit 
CHAPTER XXIV.—‘ BURY THE PAST!” 

(fwITHSTANDING Yorke’s exploit, and the prevailing hopefulness of the juniors, the feeling 

of gloom deepened on Fellsgarth when another day ended, and no news was fortheoming 


he lost boy. 


0 a great many it was a shock to hear he was not on the mountain. From what was known 
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of his eccentricities and recklessness, it 
seemed as likely as not he would retreat 
up there and remain till he was fetched 
down. A 

When it was found he was not there, 
there seemed to be nowhere else left to 
look. The lake (quite independently of the 
eventful cruise of the “‘ Cock House’) had 
been thoroughly: searched ; Penchurch 
had been ransacked; every cottage and 


home inthe neighbourhood had been called | 


at. The river banks, up and down stream, 
had been searched too, and dai'y communi- 
cation with Rollitt’s home made it increas- 
ingly clear he had not gone there. 


The incident of the six Abernethys and | 


the 6d. was not seriously considered. 
There was no evidence that Rollitt had 
effected the mysterious purchase, and the 
cecentricities of the young shopmen left 
it very doubtful whether more than hali 
of that story was not a sensational fiction 
of their own. 

Masters and boys alike went to bed full 
of trouble and foreboding. 

Fisher 1, more, perhaps, than any one, 
took the situation to heart. He had never 
ranged himself with Rollitt’s accusers; yet, 
had it not been for his bad management 
and stupidity, all the trouble would never 
have come about. Now, if anything grave 
had happened to the missing boy, Fisher 1 
felt that on his shoulders rested all the 
blame. 

But his misery was turned into rage 
when, just before bedtime, a fag came 
over with the following letter from 
Dangle :— 

“Tam not surprised you should be so 
ready tobe imposed upon. You have done 
mischief enough already; but you have 
been robbed all the same. Any one but a 
simpleton would see that the turning up of 
the money just when it did was a sus- 
picious coincidence. What could be easier 
than for the thief either to impose on 
Widow Wisdom, and get her to bring back 
the money with the story about the shirt ; 
or else, during one of his frequent visits 
there, as soon as he saw that he was 


found out, to slip it into the pocket him- : 


self? Where he got it from I don’t pre- 
tend to guess; but I don’t mind betting 
that somebody in the school is poorer by 
£4108. for this tardy act of restitution. 
It deceived no one but you. ‘None are 
£0 blind,’ &c. 

“R. DANGLE.” 


Fisher fairly tore his hair over this 
scoundrelly document. His impulse was 
to go over then and there, drag the writer 


out of his bed, and make him literally | 


swallow his own words. He might have 
done it had not the captain just then 
looked in. 

“ Why, what's up?” said the latter, who 
seemed none the worse for his big climb. 
“What's the matter?” 

“Matter? Read this!’’ shouted Fisher. 

Yorke read the letter. An angry flush 
spread over his face as he did so. 

“He shall answer for it to-night!” 
said Fisher. 

“No, not to-night. Let the cad havea 
night’s rest. He shall answer for it to- 
morrow, though, before the whole school. 
Let me have the letter, old man.” 

“Tf you'll promise to make him smart 
for it.” 

“You can make your mind easy about 
that.” 


Next morning, to the surprise of every 
one, @ notice appeared on the door of each 
house. 

NOTICE. 


“A school meeting is summoned for 
this afternoon at 8. 
(Signed) C. Yorke (Wakefield's). 
G. CuaprerToN (Forder’s). 
P. BineHam (Stratton’s). 
L. Porter (Wilbraham’s).” 


“ What’s up now ?”’ sai2 Wally. as he 
read it. ‘ Like Clapperton’s cheek to go 
sticking his name under our man’s—and 
old Bingham, too! What right has he to 
stick his nose in it?—and, ha, ha, Porter ! 
that's the green idiot in specs, who calls 
himself captain of Wilbraham’s ! 
never !"” 

“Shall you go?” asked D'Arcy. 

“Rather! Wonder what they're up 
to, though ?"* 

“Perhaps Rollitt’s found, and they're 
going to trot him out.” 

“Perhaps they’re going to have an 
eight-handed mill, those four—you know 
—like what we had.” 

“TI know, when you rammed me below 
the belt,”’ said Cottle. 

“Crams. You know I played on your 
third waistcoat button. I wes never 
below it once.” 

“Perhaps Yorke's going to give a 
lecture on the ascent of Hawk’s Pike.” 

“T know what it is. They're going to 
give the chaps back their subscriptions. 
What a run there'll be on the shop 
directly after!” 

This last rumour was industriously put 
about by the juniors, and was believed in 
@ good many quarters. 

A new diversion, however, served to 
put aside speculation for a time. 

“Hullo, who's that lout?” asked 
D’Arcy, as he and Wally, having shaken 


Well | 


he; “but you don't chance to know ii 
Alf Rollitt has come back?” 

They gazed at him in amazement. 

“ Rollitt? no. Do you know where ke 
is, I say ?”" ‘ , 

“Not come back?" said the im. 
hoarsely. “I made suré as hé’d be bet 
afore now.” aoe 

“Do you know where he is ? ” repeate: 
Wally. 

“Not me—he’s bound to be sm 
wheres. But the missus, she would:: 
rest till I come and see.” 

“The missus? I say, do you kuz 
Rollitt ?” 

“Well, they do say it’s a wise fate 
as don't know his own child.” 

“What! Are yow Rollitt’s father?’ 
gasped they, glancing-involuntarily at the 
shabby clothes and rough weatherbeate: 
face. e cba 

“ Nothing to be ashamed of, are it?” 
said the stranger. “’Tain’t my Alfs fa: 
I ain't gent’s togs.”” 

This rebuke abashed our two junior 
considerably. 

“ Rather not,” said Wally.“ Our Ics 
backing Rollitt up, you know. Wee 
been out to look for him, haven't we. 
D'Arey 2” 

“Of course we have; good old Rollitt, 
said D’Arey. 

“Thank you kindly, young gents,” sil 


. Mr. Rollitt, who seemed rather daze 


off the others for a season, were “ taking a | 


cool” arm-in-arm near the playing-field 
te. 

The object of this remark was a stalwart, 
middle-aged, labouring man, who carried 
an American cloth bag in his hand, and, 
to judge by the mud on his garments, had 
travelled some distance. He was trying 
to open the gate into the field, and on 
seeing our two juniors beckoned to them 
enquiringly. 

“You can’t geé in there,” said Wally. 
“You'll have to go to the other gate at 
the Watch Tower.” 

“Is this here Fellsgarth School, young 
master?” said the man. 

“Rather,” replied Wally. 

“Ts the governor at home? ” 

“ Who—Ringwood ? 
they'll tell you at the gate.” : 

“ He's come to mend the door of your 
young brother's room, I expect,” said 
D'Arcy. “I hope he won't bung up the 
squirt holes while he’s about it.” 

“No. I say, carpenter,” said Wally, 
as the man was about to turn off in the 
direction of the other gate, “when you 
mend that door in Forder’s, make it 
strong, do you hear? It get’s kicked at 
rather by fellows. And don’t bung—” 

“Carpenter ? I ain’t no carpenter. I 
want to see the governor.” 

Gruftly as the man spoke, he evidently 
regarded the two young gentlemen as 
persons of some distinction, and lingered 
a moment longer to ask another question. 

“Beg your pardon, young gents,” said 


I don’t know; ; 


“Tain’t no scholar, nor no gent eith: 
But my boy Alfs a good boy, and bt 
don't mean no disrespect to the likes «i 
you by running away. He's bound to & 
somewheres.”’ 

“Tsay,” said Wally, “ if you come roun: 
to the other gate, you can get in—weii 
show you where Ringwood’s house is. 

“Tell you what,” said he to D'Arc: 
the two boys went back by the field 
meet him, “ he doesn't seem a bad ser: ¢: 
chap—it won't do to let my young brote: 
Percy and those Modern cads get holi «t 
him. I vote we nurse him on our side 
while he’s here.” 

“Allserene,” said D'Arcy. “ Ask him) 
tea after the meeting." 

“I suppose we shall have to let thor 
other chaps be in it too,’ suggested Was 
dubiously, after a moment. 

“Better. We'll all see him thm:zt 
together.” 

The spectacle of two juniors, lookirs 
very important, carefully conducting * 
anxious-faced labouring man across tk 
school green, was enough to rouse a litt 
curiosity. And when presently the bod'- 
guard, after sundry whispered commu: 
cations, increased from two to nine, 8 
marched three in front, two behind. at 
two on either side of their celebrity, spat 
lations became active and warm. 

‘The escort glared defiantly at any ot 
who ventured to approach the group; bit 
when it was observed that they mak 
straight for.the Doctor's house, and o% 
by one shook hands with the visitor 
the doorstep, there was very little doutt 
left as to who the stranger was. 

“Mind you come to tea,” said Wall. 
as they parted. 

“Don’t you make no mistake, I'll b 
there,” said the guest. : 

Work in school that: morning dracs¢ 
heavily. The impending meeting ¥* 
perplexing the minds of not a few. Tk 
phenomenon of Yorke’s and Clapperio"* 
names appended to the same documet! 
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izzled boys who still kept alive the ani- 
wosity which had wrecked the school 
ubs earlier in the term and brought the 
yorts to a deadlock. And the addition 
‘the names of the captains of the other 
vo houses made it evident that the whole 
‘hool was concerned in the business. 
his, coupled with the mystery of Rollitt’s 
sappearance, and the now notorious in- 
rnecine feuds of the Modern seniors, gave 
‘omise of one of the biggest meetings 
‘er held in Hall. 

As to the juniors, they haa treble care 
1 their mind. First, the meeting, and 
ie expected refunding of the club sub- 
riptions; second, the consequent run 
1 the shop; and third, the “small and 
aly” in Wally’s study afterwards to 
eet A. Rollitt, Senior, Esq. 

However, despite all these cares, the 
orning’s work was got through, the 
eaded impositions were avoided, and 
hen the midday meal was ended a 
neral rush was made for the familiar 
‘nches in Hall. 

The state of doubt every one was in 
erated adversely to the usual cheering. 
illows didn't know whom they were 
pected to cheer. Dangle, for instance, 
Je and sullen,—were the Moderns ex- 
cted tocheerhim? The Classics hissed 
m, which was one reason why his own 
use should applaud. But then, if they 
eered Dangle, how should they do about 
apperton, who had fought Dangle a 
‘ek ago? They got over the difliculty 
doing neither, but starting party cries 
lich they could safely cheer; and 
afling everybody all round. 

Punctually at three, Yorke rose and said 
2y no doubt were curious to know what 
meeting was called for. It was called 
‘one or two purposes. The first was 
see if they could revive the School clubs. 
heers.) He wasn’t going to say a word 
ancient history. (Laughter). But as they 
od now, they had a lot of fellows 
xious to play, they had the materials 
as good a fifteen this winter, and as 
od an eleven next spring (cheers), as 
y school. in the country; and yet the 
Ning-fields stood idle, and the name of 
sgarth was dropping out of all the 
ords. They had had enough of that 
t of thing. Every one was sick of it. 
llows had agreed with him when it was 
»posed to disband the clubs; he hoped 
‘y would agree with him now that the 
1e had come for reviving them. But 
‘re was to be a difference. The clubs 
re not to be open to everybody as here- 
ore. They didn't want everybody. 
ear, hear, from Wally, D'Arcy, Ashby, 
1 Fisher, as they pointed across to the 
dern juniors.) ‘They only wanted 
ows who would play and could play; 
to the former, that of course would be 
‘ided by the fellow himself, who would 
d in an application to the committee. 


' (Cheers.) 


' and laughter.) 


fellows who won’t be eligible are the louts, 
and those who can play but won't. (Loud 
cheers.) 

Clapperton rose to second the motion. 
He had lost a great deal of his “side” 
during the last few days, and though he 
looked in better tiff than he had done 
lately, the present occasion was evidently 
an effort. He said: ‘‘ Yorke has made a 
generous speech. He avoided ancient 
history, and therefore did not go into the 
reason why the clubs were dissolved and 
the school sports came to smash. I could 
tell you—but what’s the use? You all 
know. Yorke said to me before the meet- 
ing, ‘Let bygones be bygones, old man 
—we were all to blame—bury the past 
—let’s get right for the future.’ 
men, there was one fellow who was not 
toblame. His name was not Clapperton. 
It was Yorke. (Loud cheers.) But I say 
with him, if you let me, ‘Bury the past.’ 
And to prove it, I beg to 
band in my name to the cominittee for 
election. I answer for myself that I am 
willing to play; and if the captain decides 
I can play (laughter), why I will play.” 
(Lond applause.) 

Fullerton and Corder both sprang up 
to support the motion. The former made 
way for Corder, who merely wished to 
say how delighted he was. He also voted 
for the burying cf the past. He had 
minded being stopped football more than 
anything else. He gave in his name. 
He would play, and he might tell them 
that the captain had already told him he 
could play. (Laughter, and cries of * Blow 
your own trumpet.”) All right—it was 
the only thing he had to be cocky about ; 
and he meant to be cocky. He supported 
the motion. (Cheers.) 

Fullerton handed in his name, and was 


very glad to think that he and his old | 
friend Clapperton would have a chance of | 
(if | 
you’re elected! from the end of the room, | 
Oh, of course, if he was | 


running up the field again together. 


elected. He hoped when the gentleman 
down there was captain, fifty years hence, 
he would deal as liberally with candidates 
as he was sure Yorke would deal now. 
(Laughter, at Wally’s expense.) 

The other prefects followed suit, and 
gave in their allegiance to the new clubs. 
Curiosity was alive to see what attitude 
Brinkman and Dangle would adopt. For 
awhile it seemed as if they would take 
no part; but at length, when Yorke was 


Gentle- + 


about to put the motion, Brinkman rose | 


and said: “I made up my mind when I 
came here I’d have no more to do with 
the clubs. But Yorke's ‘ Bury the past’ 
gives a fellow a chance. If you mean 
that (yes, yes), if this is a fresh start, 
here’s my name. (Loud cheers.) You 
needn't cheer. I didn’t mean to give it— 


' but now I have, I—I—won’t shirk it,” 


to the latter, that would be decided | 


the captain. (Oh!) Yes, by the captain. 
lat's the good of a captain if he’s not 
lecide a matter like that? And if the 
ow is not satisfied with the captain's 
sion, he may appeal to Mr. Stratton, 

new President of the club. (Cheers.) 
ere’s nothing to prevent any one who 
ys his best joining—there’s nothing to 
vent those youngsters at the end of the 
m, who are kicking up such a row, 
iing the clubs as long as they work hard 
the field. (Cheers and laughter.) The 


and he sat down hurriedly. 

Then Dangle rose, with a sneer on his 
face. 

“This sort of thing is infectious. I 
can't feel quite so sure as some of you 
about burying the past; but, not to be 
peculiar, you may put me down——” 

“And I can tell you at once, and before 
all these fellows,”’ said Yorke, rising hotly, 
and interrupting, “that we won't have 
you! And that brings me to the other 
business—and that’s about Rollitt. We 
can’t bury the past so easily as far as he 
is concerned. For he is still absent, and 


no one knows what has become of him. 
I'm not going to say a word to make 
little of Fisher 1's mistake. It was bad 
enough, in all conscience, for Rollitt. 
But it was only a mistake. But what do. 
you fellows say of the cad who deliberately 
gets up a story about him; and, even when, 
he finds out there is nota shadow of truth 
in it, repeats it in a worse form than 
before? There are some here who be- 
lieved the first report and joined in the 
suspicions. That was hardly to be 
wondered at. But every one of them had 
the decency, as soon as the money was 
found, to adinit that they had been wrong, 
and to regret their unfair suspicion of a 
Fellsgarth fellow. All but one—this cad 
here! Only last night, you fellows, he 
wrote the letter I hold in my Land. I 
mean to read it to you, and I hope you 
won't forget it in a hurry.” 

“You shan't read it ! it wasn’t to you!” 
said Dangle, pale with rage, and mak- 
ing a rush at the paper; “give it back!” 

“You shall have it back,” said Yorke, 
in a warmer temper than cry one had 
seen him in before, ‘when I've read it. 
Stop ‘where you are, and listen to it. 
It'll do you good.” 

“Read away!” sneered Dangle, giving 
up the contest. “ It’s the truth.” 

Yorke read, and as he proceeded, shame 
and anger rose to boiling point in the 
audience, so that towards the end the 
reader's voice was almost drowned in the 
hisses and yells. 

“There,” said the captain, crumpling 
up the paper in his hand and flinging it 
at the writer's feet, “ there's your letter; 
and until you apologise to the whole 
school you have insulted, you needn't 
expect we'll bury the past for you!” 

Dangle scowled round and tried to 
swagger. But somebody called out, 
“ Kick him.” 

“Is that all the business ? ” he sneered. 

“Not” shouted some voices. “He 
ought to be kicked.” 

“Wait a bit,” cried Wally, excitedly, 
standing on a form, “there's Rollitt’s 
governor just come. Some of our chaps 
have gone to fetch him. He'll——” 

Here the door opened, and, escorted by 
half-a-dozen of the juniors, Mr. Rollitt, 
looking more bewildered than _ ever, 
walked in. 

He looked apologetically from one side 
to the other, saying, “ Thank’ee kindly,” 
and “no offence, young gents.” until he 
found himself at the end of the hall 
among the prefects. 

Then Yorke got up again, still hot 
with temper, and a dead silence en- 
sued. 

Dangle, as he looked at the stranger, 
smiled at first. But his face gradually 
blanched as he looked round and found 
his retreat cut off, and guessed what was 
coming. 

“Mr. Rollitt," said Yorke, “we are 
your son’s school-fellows. A great wrong 
has been done him. He has been sus- 
pected of being a thief and has run away. 
We all now know that he’s not a thief; 
and we are ashamed that he has ever been 
suspected. We hope he will come back, 
so that we may tell him so. But there is 
one fellow here who still says your son is 
a thief, although he knows as well as we 
do he isn’t. What shall we do to him?” 

Mr. Rollitt looked up and down, casting 
@ glance first at his young protectors at 
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the end of the hall, then scanning the 
benches before him, then running his eye 
along the row of prefects, and finally tak- 
ing the measure of Yorke as he stood and 
waited for an answer. 

Then suddenly the question seemed to 
come home. 

“My son Alf a thief? There’s one 


of ’em says that, is there? My son Alf 
a thief? Do to him? Why, I'll tell 
you. Just keep him till my son Alf 
comes back, and make him go and say it 
to hjs face. That’s what I should do to 
him, yor~g gents.” 

“The. what we will do,” said Yorke. 
“Ther .» 1g.is over.” 


And amid the excitement that ensue. 
the rush to put down names for the ne- 
club, the cheers and hootings and hari. 
shakings of old enemies, Mr. Rollitt wa 
carried off in triumph by his nine hos: 
to high tea in Wally Wheatfield’s room. 

(To be continued.) 


MAURICE KERDIC; 


Author of “A Blarvellous Conquest,” “Raymond Frizols,” ete. 


FTER sleeping five hours, Maurice 
awoke rested and refreshed. 

“ Aristomenes,” said he to his com- 
panion, “I am convinced that we are in 
the centre, in the very kernel, of the 
labyrinth. We are not likely to find the 
exit near here.” f 

“Won’t you breakfast, sir?” said 
Gargaridi, waking with a jump and rub- 
bing his eyes. 

“No. I was speaking of our going 
away.” 

“Then allow me to cut you a slice of 
sausage. We can hardly begin such a 
journey again without having something 
to eat.” 

“ My plan,” continued Maurice, hastily 


| 
| 


despatching his breakfast, “is to go back. , 
, went back along the way they had come, 


I felt sure the sanctuary was in the east, 
and I was right. I now believe that the 
outlet is in the opposite direction, just as 
the great door of a church faces the altar.” 

“That seems reasonable,’ said Gar- 
garidi, who was always in a good humour 
after he had had something to eat. 

But Maurice interrupted him by an 
exclamation of dismay. He had just 
discovered that his lamp had become dim 
and would soon go out. Gargaridi on 
being consulted plunged his hand into the 
basket, and proudly drew out a box of 
matches and a packet of ten candles. 
Here was light for sixty hours, at least, 
supposing that each candle took six hours 
to burn to the end. But when they were 
asleep they need not burn the light in 
waste as they had just been doing. 

“ And besides,” said Gargaridi, who 
saw everything at its best since he had 
breakfasted, “let us hope that in a few 
hours we shall be back at the camp. Ah, 
sir! what a pilau I will make you! I 
have in reserve in my gourbi a certain 
box of dried mushrooms, and I have left 
behind the stove a certain basket of 
tomatoes (provided that rascal Ali has 
not got his hands on them). How my 
mouth waters! What a sauce, sir, what 
asauce! And the lamb is just right by 
now, I'll warrant, sir. I’ll give you a 
dish fit for a prince—that is to say, if we 
get back.” 

“If!" said Maurice, shaking his head. 
“Come, let us be going. We must not 
go to sleep here. Try and find a gallery 
going west; if my theory is worth anything, 
by going west we shall find the door.” 

“And to think,” said Gargaridi, in a 
sudden burst of anger, “that that old 
rascal knows the road and will not tell 
us. Truly, if we were not good fellows I 
don't know what we might do to him. 


OR, THE MYSTERY 


By A. Lauri, 


CHAPTER XVII.—MORE VICTIMS. 


You wretched Goucha Nichin, away with 
you!" 

aia Goucha Nichin might reply, ‘You 
wretched Gargaridi for swinging the 
stone!""’ 

“That is true, sir; but it is at least 
thanks to me that we found the jewels 
and the tablets of jade that gave you so 
much pleasure.” 

“I acknowledge willingly, that it is 
thanks to you that we are in such a mess.” 

“And thanks to you, sir, who led the 
way into the labyrinth.” 

“Come, there is not much to choose 
between us, that is evident; once we get 
out, we will not quarrel about the priority 
of the discovery.” 

And talking thus, the two companions 


guided by the cockchafers with the sym- 
bolic legs. On reaching the rotunda 
where Maurice had marked the figure 1, 
they stopped to take their bearings. At 
first the corridor did not differ in any 


; way from those they had traversed to 


reach it. The same smooth walls, closely 
jointed, and rising to about eighteen feet, 
the same intersection of the lines. But 


| Maurice could not help thinking that 


some mystic number ought to end or 
begin at this point. Unfortunately the 
corridor had fourteen outlets coming in 
at irregular angles, and answering to 
neither of the four cardinal points of the 
compass. What was he to do? For 
which one should he decide ? 

After thinking a little, he put a number 
on each of the outlets of the corridor; 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and so on up to 14, 

“We will take each gallery in turn,” 
said he to the faithful Gargaridi. “ We 
will check off our course as we go along 
each corridor, so that we can return when- 
ever we think fit.” 

“ And where shall we begin, sir? Shall 
we toss up for it?" 

“ We will take this one; it goes nearest 
to the direction I want, for according to 
the compass it runs south-south-west.”” 

“ Hooray for the south-south-west!” 
said Gargaridi, picking up his stick, which 
he had dropped near him while Maurice 
was numbering the corridors. 

They entered the gallery which Maurice 
had selected. But in vain did they mark 
each turning with a cross, and continued 
S.S.W. After a long walk they found the 
journey ended in a blank wall. Maurice 
carefully patted the wall to discover any 
secret exit there might be, but he found 
nothing. 

Looking above, the two men could see 


| circumference. 


OF ECBATANA. 


the vault arching indistinctly over the! 
heads, with nothing to indicate that the 
were near to or far from the exter: 
They had to return : 
the corridor and take the next galler 
after making a note of the one they hi 
just been down. This second galles 
carefully marked with a star at eaci 
outlet, yielded the same result as cx 
first. Going down the third, compass : 
hand as usual, they suddenly reached 
corridor already marked with a cros 
consequently, they had been there before 
Gargaridi began to manifest a certa 
degree of discouragement. ll thes 
marches and counter-marches had take: 
time and emptied the poor fellow 
stomach; the meagre meal of the mornin: 
had been merely an appetiser to him. 

He suddenly sat down and began : 
wipe his forehead vigorously. 

“Ouf!" he said, “I have an awiu 
headache. Pardon me, sir! We ar 
turning and turning like circus horses.” 

“No, we have avoided that reef any 
how,” said Maurice, almost equal); 
harassed. “ But I am afraid that is th 
only lesson we have yet learnt in tm 
wretched labyrinth.” 

“What is the time, sir?’ 
Gargaridi, in a mournful tone. 

“ Half-past twelve.” 

“ Lunch-time I think ?”* 

“It would perhaps be wiser to postp-”. 
the ceremony for a few hours, Garganii. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,’’ said Ar 
tomenes, with dignity, “ but if you inte: 
to continue your exploration, I have th 
honour to inform you, with every respe 
that my legs will, as they say, retire in 
my body, and that if I do not quicii 
find something to sustain me, nature «1 
not allow me to take a single step te 
ward.” 

“As you like,” said Maurice, with | 
sigh. “After all, whether we die of hunce 
now or later on comes to very much th: 
same thing.” 

Without waiting to be told twice: 
Gargeridi cut off a large slice of bread ix 
each and a round of sausage. His sha 
had very soon disappeared, and Maurix 
caught him eyeing the remaining > 
visions so tenderly that he judged : 
urgent to make a diversion. 

“What is your opinion, Aristomenes 
as to the reason of the gap between the= 
walls and the vault overhead ? "” 
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over I build anything it will not be a 
‘abyrinth I warrant you—unless it is 
one in which this Guebre could Jose him- 
self.” 


“T fancy the object was to obtain | 


vertain acoustic effects; an echo for 
nstance. See here!” 

And raising his voice, he called : 

“Goucha Nichin! Guebre! Ahoy! 
Ahoy!" A thousand voices seemed to 
uvake in the vault, repeating and repeat- 
ng Maurice’s words, first in a roar of 
hunder and then gently as in the sigh of 
he breeze. 

“Goucha Nichin! Guebre! Ahoy! 
\hoy!’? And the voices resounding in 
ime formed musical thirds and sixths 
ind fourths with strange and charming 
‘ects. Gargaridi, sitting with the basket 
rvetween his arms, opened his eyes wide; 
Waurice, pleased at the effect of the echo, 
mused himself for a few minutes, making 
t resound in ahundred ways. It seemed 
3 though spirits asleep in the vault for 
enturies had awoke to answer him. 

“My word, sir,” said Gargaridi with 
dmiration, “if I had not heard it with 
ay own ears I should never have believed 
bat any one man could make so much 
oise.”” 

“It is easy to understand,” said 
faurice, ‘what the magi would make 
f such an echo. Suppose there came 
n intruder into the temple. What 
2rrors, what anguish they could afflict 
im with, as these voices thundered 
urses in his ear. The superstitious and 
morant would believe in the super- 
uman power of the priests. Doubtless 
ey used this echo to deliver the oracles, 
nd the faithful attributed to the divinity 
ll the sentences they heard.” 

“Put yourself in their place, sir! I 
m neither superstitious nor ignorant, I 
atter myself. I have studied all the 
‘stems of philosophy—Spinoza, Kant, 
chopenhauer; the ancients and the 
toderns have no secrets or terrors for me ; 
at I confess if I had heard that noise 
ithout knowing the cause I should have 
iperienced a rather disagreeable sensa- 
on."* 

“Come along!” said Maurice. ‘“ We 
ave neither time nor light to lose. Let 
3 take the fourth gallery and mark an S 
every turning.” 

They resumed their journey. Nothing 
mld ‘be more monotonous than this 
arch with measured steps in the dark- 
388, barely dissipated around the 
:plorers by the feeble rays from the 
.ndle they had at last had to light. 

At every step they carefully studied 
.e walls and the ground, at every 
rning they consulted the compass and 
‘aurice patiently scratched the 8S. The 
all was hard, the knife blunt, the work 
emed to become more, unwelcome at 
‘ery new passage explo in vain. It 
neared as though caprice alone had 
‘esided at the construction of the 
byrinth; the corridor ran off at a 
ousand unforeseen angles, and led to 
thing or returned by useless meander- 
gs to their point of departure. It 
came a nightmare and recalled the 
Heries without end or beginning which 
ie travels in a dream, seeking an outlet 
nich one never finds, with the torment 

believing that an important affair 
‘pends on the result of the search. 
Gargaridi was tired to death. He 


dragged himself along behind Maurice, 
muttering vain reminiscences of his 
“poor papa,” and what he would have 


; thought if he had ever seen his son in 


this cruel position. Maurice proposed 
that he should wait in the cor *7or he had 


called the Court of the C’  5ach, but 
Aristomenes refused the of » th indig- 
nation. hs 

“If you think Iam going’ ct you do 


the work alone, you little kuuw Aristo- 
menes Gargaridi,” said he with dignity. 
“Why not leave the basket which 
weighs you down so uselessly ?” 
Gargaridi slowly winked his eye. 
“Over there!” he said with an 


“If the other fellow 
were to come and take it! The old 
boy is capable of anything, sir! He 
has only got to eat our provisions and 
walk off, and we should die of hunger. 
No, no, the son of his papa is not such a 
fool.” 

And he clasped his basket closely, being 
quite in good spirits for moment. 
While Maurice was scratching an X 
on the twenty-third turning of the 
eleventh gallery, Aristomenes thought he 
heard a gentle murmur, a sweet harmo- 
nious noise, a few yards off. Anxious to 
show that he also was fit for something, 
he crept stealthily off in that direction. 


his left shoulder. 


Just as he passed the turning where 


expressive jerk wit: his thumb towards ! 


Maurice was at work, he struck a match. 
Two yards in front of him the ground lay 
open. <A fresh limpid spring rose from 
the interior of the earth. Gargaridi uttered 
acry of joy, and throwing himself down, 
drank a long draught of the pure cold 
water. Then he ran back to Maurice, 
and told him of his discovery. And 
Maurice came and also drank. 

“This is an important discovery!” 
said he. “If our provisions fail us before 
we find our way out, we can sustain our- 
selves by drinking this water.” 

“ Live on cold water!” exclaimed Gar- 
garidi, with a fearful grimace. 

“ Better that than die of thirst. But 
what is that on the bed of the stream ?” 


An important discovery. 


And dipping in his hand, Maurice 
picked up—a box of matches ! 

“Confound it!” said Gargaridi. “That 
is mine, sir! Ass! ‘Triple idiot that I 
am! I must have let it fall in as I drank. 
Oh! my poor papa was right when he 
said, ‘ Aristomenes, you will end badly ; 
it is a bad look out when a man has no 
brains!” 

“Certainly, it 7s an unfortunate acci- 
dent,” said Maurice, taking the matches 
out of the box to see if any remained dry. 
But all of them were soaked, and conse- 
quently useless. 

Gargaridi, in despair, patted his pockets 
one after the other, but without finding 
any. 
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“ We are doomed like the vestals never 
to let the sacred fire out—that is, our 
candle,” said = Manrice. «That will 
shorten the time left fur our search; it is 
t unfortunate.” 2 
h, sir, kick me! Insult me, I pray!" 
hat will do no good, my poor man. 
The couseqnences of your stupidity are as 
serious for yoras for ine. But we must 
not lose » minute more. Let us be off. 
Give me a candle, which I will light as 
scon as this one is nearly burnt out." 


«Provided a current of air doves not 
extinguish it!” said) G idi, lugu- 


Lriously. 
derably east down by this  inei- 
dent, they resninmed their march. Gar- 
caridi lighted Maurice, shading with his 
lund the quivering flame, the only hope 
that remained to them in this gloomy 
ysterions maze. In vain did they 
traverse the innumerable passages which 
extended round the rotunda; they had 
almost abandoned the hope of finding en 
-outlet in any of these immense galleries, 
and had begun to wander about at hazard 
without taking any course by the com- 
pass. 

Maurice, secing that the unfortunate 
Gargaridi was overwhelmed by fatigue, 
and being himself harassed by the fruit- 
less search, judged that the moment 
had come for a hittle rest. It was nine 
o'clock at night. 

“You sleep five hours, Aristomenes,” 
he said, “and at the end of that time I 
will wake you and sleep in my turn. It 
is a pity we cannot put out our light, but 
nothing can be done with the impossible.” 

They took a little to eat, and Gargaridi 
fell asleep almost as he ate, so tired was 
he. Maurice had to make an effort not 
t) do the same, and it was only by walk- 
ing about in the corridor that he could 
J:20p himself awake. 

+ last the five hours were over. Mau- 
rice came back to his servant and woke 
him, not without difficulty, and handed 
hiin the candle, which was almost entirely 
burnt out, recommending him to watch 
with good courage, and above all things 
take care that he was not surprised by 
sleep. 

“T understand, sir,’ said Gargaridi. 
And Maurice, almost as soon as he had 
laid himself down on the humid ground 
with his head on his arm, fell asleep as 
soundly as the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. 

This sleep had lasted about ‘four hours 
when Maurice was awakened with a start 
ya most terrible noise. Groans, cries, and 


- subs were being magnified and repeated 


by the echoes of the vault. It seemed as 
though a pack of hounds had been turned 
loose in the labyrinth. | 
Maurice rose to his feet, and saw Gar- 
garidi dragging out his hair in handfuls, 
and weeping noisily. “The poor fellow 
has gone crazy!” said Maurice, and he 
ran to him. took him by the arms, and 
tried to calm him with kind words. But 
Aristomencs repulsed him violently and 
continued his howlings and lamentations. 
“Wretch! Glutton! Heartless!" he 
exclaimed. “Everything eaten—every- 
thing devoured—you feared not to take 
alvantage of your master’s sleep to juggle 
away the trust confided to your honour. 
Beast! Gorimandiser ! Rascal!” 
“What is the matter with you?” 
asked Maurice, giving him a good shake 
‘th hisarn:, “What has happened ?” 


; and shed abundant tears, 


“Ah. sir, would you believe that the 
descendant of heroes has fallen to such a 
depth of infamy, that he has been guilty 
of so black an action——" 

S vhat ee, 
said Aristomenes, rising and 
ing his arms on his chest like a 
vr.“ you see an ui gated scoun- 
drel before you, You re the right to 
spurn me ——"" 

“Why don't you explain? What have 

you done?" 
- “Yes, I will explain, sir; yes, I will 
open my he. -t and proclaim myself guilty. 
While vou were on these cold stones re- 
posing. exhausted by fatigue and hunger, 
your servant watched. He resisted for 
long—imay he who resisted longer throw 
the first stone at him !—and I watched the 
fatal basket. Alas! hunger tortured me 
cruelly, but I swear to you on the 
honour of my fathers that I did not 
intend to touch anything before you 
awoke. Then I made terms with my 
conscience. ‘Who sleeps dines!’ I 
said to myself, and I ate a mouthful— 
then two. Then I lost my head, I believe, 
and then, while you slept on without 
suspicion, I devoured the lot to the very 
last crumb!’’ And Aristomenes groaned 
“ But I must 
confess that when I first saw the basket 
empty, my first feeling was regret— 
regret at not having any more to eat; 
but a moment afterwards remorse took 
possession of me.” 

The unfortunate man’s despair was so 
sincere that Maurice, who had also been 
seized with the pangs of hunger, con- 
tented himself with merely thinking 
unutterable things and saying not a word 
of reproach to his servant. 

“JT will go und drink a little water at 
the spring for my breakfast,” he said. 
“As for you, there is now no excuse for 
your crying famine for some hours, so 
we can make a start and continue our 
search with the light we have left.” 

Gargaridi received the words with 
renewed weepings and sobbings, and 
followed his master to the spring. There 
he began to bump the wall with his head 
and call himself all the names imaginable. 
Maurice becoming impatient at all this 
told him to stop his lamentations, which 
did no good, and only added to the sad- 
ness and weariness of their position. 
Then the miserable Aristomenes was 
severely silent, but it was easy to see by 
his face that his despair was as great as 
ever. 

They resumed their gloomy voyage of 
discovery. One after the other’ the long 
silent corridors extended, opened, and 
branched before them. Maurice con- 
tinued his numbering, but soon saw that 
he had marked them all before, either 
with a figure or a sign, and that the out- 
let remained undiscoverable.. Was it 
invisible and had they passed it a 
hundred times without seeing it, or had 
chance made them miss the only passage 
that led to it ? : 

The last candle was now alight. Soon 
they would be surrounded by thick dark- 
ness, and they would have to stay and 
wait for death, terrible, slow, and cruel. 

They decided to return to the spring, 
the way to which they had carefully kept 
in mind, and there to wait for death or 
life. 


When they reached the spring they 


were surprised to find the Guebre there. 
Crouching near the bubbling water, i. 
head wrapped in his cloak, the old maa 
seemed to take no notice of their pre. | 
sence. 

In vain Maurice spoke to him, trvi 
to bring him to some notion of humar 
to persuade him to allow them to esc 
from the tomb in which they wer 
imprisoned by his will’ He received ne: 
other reply than a low groan, and the ll 
man wrapping himself more closely iz 
his cloak, turned his face to the wall. 

The candle gave a last flicker andwen 
out. Eternal darkness had begun ir 
them. 

“You are properly called Goucha \Ni- 
chin—he-who-keeps-in-his-corner,” sai 
Gargaridi. “Even at such a timeas this 
he will have nothing to do with us. Wee! 
woe! Tam already hungry again! Ané 
you, sir, how ought you to be?” 

Maurice constrained himself to eneo- 
rage and comfort his companion, but 
already his voice was enfecbled by 
hunger. Soon a deep silence reigned 
around the spring. The hours wen 
gloomily by. From time to time one of 
the men would drink a mouthful of water 
or chew a bit of the moss which bordered 
the fountain. In the darkness all ecust 
of time was lost. Was it for days or years 
that they were buried alive in the tomb? 
The feeling of duration had forsaken 
them; a kind of delirium attacked them; 
frightful dreams, terrible hallucinations, 
passed through their enfeebled minds; 
they remained motionless, exhausted with 
hunger, while a thousand mournful 
phantoms seemed to rise around them. 
The image of Catherine, despairing and 
distracted, floated amid the illusions that 
tormented Maurice. Every now and then 
he would try to get up and run to a door, 
to a last barrier behind which he thought 
he could see his sister. 

They did not know how long their 
punishment had lasted, when a ery like 
a roar escaped from the magus and awob: 
Maurice from his torpor. 

“My daughter! Leila! Is that you, 
unlucky child 2” the old man shouted. 

* In a moment Maurice was on his feet 
awake, his mind clear, so piereing hal 
been the ery. 

But he thought he was still dreaming 
when he heard a gentle voice reply from 
what seemed to be but a few feet away. 

“ Grandfather! where are you? Ian 
here, and Catherine is with me!” 

Maurice had but one word. 

“ Catherine!" he called. 

“ Maurice! Iam here. Where are you? 
We can see nothing in front of us; be 
lamp gives hardly any light,” said tu: 
girl's voice. 

Maurice looked round in the darkness 
and overhead saw a fecble light abuve tLe 


2 
5 


. wall on the right-hand side. 


“They are there! Behind the val- 
Goucha Nichin, look!” said he, givits 
the old man a shake. 

But the Guebre repulsed him violent. 
and striking his forehead against the vel. 
began to mutter: _ 7 

“She also! she also! Lost! Annihi- 
lated! The last of the magi! All} 
ended! The darkness surrounds uw: 
Mithra abandons me. O miserable od 
man, outcast of humanity, hast the 
lived long enough to help in the fall o 
thy house ? Will these oyes, obscured by 
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we, see perish tho last offspring of thy 
‘ace? Had it not been better for thee to 
rave died in thy cradle or never seen the 
ight? A thousand-fold more fortunate 
3 the worm creeping in blindness in the 
round. Thy race is at an end, and thou 
iast sacrificed the last bud unopened on 
he stem! Leila, the sole hope of my 
ace and my religion! Thou must die 
tere, rash and unhappy child—die by thy 
ather's hand.” 

His voice broke ina sob. Behind the 
vall the girls’ voices could be heard. 
“Father! Maurice! Where are you? 
Tow can we get to you? We have been 
vandering here a long time. How is 
t we can hear you and cannot get at 
ou? Where are we? How can wo 
ind vou?” 

“To die!” said Manviee in despai 
‘Old man, you have not the impions 
onrage to sacrifice these children to a 
ain superstition. Wretch, dare you kill 
cour daughter and my ter? Show | 
hem the way! Go out with them! If 
t be necessary to your consent, save them ! 
ind leave me here! And I die in the 
inowledge that they are safe and sound. | 


Go! take themt to the light! Bvery 
moment they spend in this tomb is a 
thousand deaths to me!” 

He might as well have appealed to a 
statue of granite. The Guebre held his 
forehead with his hands, and repeated 
monotonously : 

“ Die—die, Leila! Thy race is ended! 
With thy hand thou must break the last 
branch !” 

Suddenly he rose to his full height, 
and with a burst of energy shouted : 

“Woe to this sacrilege!” and the echo 
repeated the words overhead. “ Woe! 
woe! The Faranghi has entered the 
Holy of Holies! The altar is profaned ! 
The race of the Guebre is at an end!” 

But the clear voice of Leile came in 
answer with an air of triumph. 

“Father! there has been no sacrilege! 
The Faranghis are Celts as we are. Thy 
daughter has discovered it in the sacred 
book. Our race and theirs sprang from 
the same cradle. They are our brothers, 
and you can lead them from the tomb 
without fear. Save them, father; save 
your child. Do not soil your white hairs 
with so horrible a crime. The Faranghis 

(To be continued.) 


are descended from us. Let me come to 
you, and I will explain all.” 

The Guebre and Maurice were as- 
tounded. As for Gargaridi, fatigue and 
want of nourishment had plunged him 
into a torpor akin to death; he heard 
nothing. ‘There was a pause, and then 
the Guebre drew himself up. 

“ Daughter of the magus!" he shouted, 
“turn to the right. Go down six gal-* 
leries ; turn to the left; go down seven 
galleries and then two more to the right ; 
there await us before the altar! Come!” 
added he, turning to Maurice. 

Lifting on to his shoulders Gargaridi, 
who was insensible, Maurice followed the 
Guebre through the labyrinth, the magus 
leading the way as easily as if it were in 


, daylight. 


Ten minutes afterwards, Maurice, ex- 
hausted by fatigue and inanition, fell 
before the altar of Mithra, while the girls 
appeared at the end of the corridor 
lighted by the light of their lamp. 

The Guebre, with his white eyebrows 


knit and his arms crossed, waited in 


silence for his daughter to explain her 
presence and prove what she had asserted. 


NOTES FROM MY LOG; OR, TRUE STOR!ES OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


VII,—ADVENTURES IN THE CHINA SEA® (continucd). 


| hi tiver was alive with every kind of 
1 craft, from the heavy trading junk to the 
ittle sampan, a small boat propelled by a 
scull from the stern. Numerous flower 
wats (a kind of house-boat belonging to 
vealthy Mandarins) were moored off the 
own, conspicuous by their gcudy painting 
ind crowded with laughing girls, who kept 
1p an incessant chatter as they slily pceped 
ut at the “ short-haired barbarians” who 
iad disturbed them. 

Having received orders to rejoin the other 
doats, we dropped down the river and 
inchored near the pinnace, so as to be able to 
communicate if necessary, and proceeded to 
nake ourselves snug for the night. This 
vas no easy matter, as we had brought no 
lankets, and had in fact nothing but what 
ve stood tp in, and the night was cold. 

About midnight we were alarmed by firing, 
‘own the river, so we weighed our anchor 
nd pulled to the spot. Here we found our | 
unnace firing at some object, but what it 
vas we could not make out owing to the 
arkness of the night. We could distin- 
‘ish _8ome figures running to and fro, 
eturning the fire with a few scattering shots, 
© we pulled in for the object and sent a 
‘Ib. shot into it, and waited for the reply ; 
vut_as none came we sheared off and 
nchored till daylight, when we discovered 
wwe large junks moored alongside each 
‘ther close to the river's bank. They had 
‘0 masts and not a living soul could we sce, 
‘their ports being closed, so we cautiously 
‘Pproached, suspecting some treachery, and 
voarded them. 

We found them to be peaceable trading 
unks, the crews of which having mistaken 
‘Ur pinnace for a pirate coming to attack 

em, had opened fire on her. The poor 
lows paid dearly for their mistake, for we 
ound one man killed and two severely 

Founded by our fire. We sent the latter on | 


By Rear-ApwiraL W. R. Kennepy. 
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board the Barracouta for surgical treatment, 
and proceeded ourselves to Canton. 

On October 24 detachment of Marines 
was landed to protect the Factories,* rein- 
forced subsequently by another party and a 


| body of bluejackets. 


Advanced posts and field guns were sta- 
tioned at all the important points, and 
barricades thrown across the streets. On the 
25th an attack was made upon the pickets 
by a body of Chinese troops who occupied 
the streets in the rear, but they were re- 
pulsed by the Marines with a loss of fourteen 
killed and wounded. The Marines and small- 
arm men who had come up from the ship 
were housed in the library and boathouse, 
and the admiral and his staff took up their 
quarters in Mr. Dent's house. 

That portion of the town occupied by the 
English, called the Factories, included the 
merchants’ houses, library, church, billiard- 
room, and boat-house, all of which were 
garrisoned by our people. 

The Dutch Folly Fort (a Chinese fort, 
although so curiously named), mounting 50 
guns, was taken possession of on the 25th, 
and garrisoned by 150 men of H.M.S. Cal- 
cutta. The Dutch Folly was a strong fort, 
built like the Macao Fort upon an island 
abreast the town, commanding both ap- 
proaches of the river. 


enclosed by a strong granite wall. 

We mounted some of our guns and mortars 
in this fort, which could play upon the city 
walls at a distance of not more than 400 
yards. 

In consequence of Governor Yeh’s obstinate 
refusal to redress the wrong committed by 


the officials under his orders in having on } 


October 3 forcibly seized twelve of the crew 
of the British lorcha Arrow, and hauled 


© The English quarter of the city. 


In the middle was a | 
| joss-house surrounded by trees, the whole 


be 


down her flag, the admiral decided to bombard 
the city. 

The 26th of October being Sunday was 
observed as a day of rest, and on the morning 
of the 27th the admiral addressed an ulti- 
matum to Governor Yeh, warning him that 
should he refuse reparation he would open 
fire on the town at 1 p.ut. the same day. As 
no answer was forthcoming, the first gun 
was fired from H.M.S Encounter punctually 
to time, and kept up at regular intervals till 
sunset. 

The fire was principally directed against 
Yeh’s “yamun” (palace), the Barracouta 
meantime shelling the troops assembled on 
the hills at the back of the town from a 
position she had taken up in Sulphur Creek. 
The bombardment was continued on the 
28th, by which time a breach had been 
formed in the city walls abreast of the 
Dutch Folly Fort, and preparations were 
made for storming. 

At daylight of the 29th the Marines and 
bluejackets, and part of the 59th regiment 
detailed for the storming party, were em- 
barked in the boats. The space between the 
landing-place and the breach was not more 
than 300 yards, and had at one time been 
occupied by houses, but was now a heap of 
ruins. Firing a few shots from the boats to 
clear the way, we landed the storming party, 
who quickly made their way to the breach, 
where they were received by a sharp fire 
from gingalls (an antiquated musket), and 
other weapons, killing three and wounding 
several more of our men; but the party, 
gallantly led by Captain Bate, pushed on and 
soon obtained possession of the walls. This 
was all that was wanted, and indeed as 
much as could be done at the time. As the 
force at our disposal was not sufficient to 
hold the place, they were re-embarked and 
returned to the Factories. Our loss was not 
great, but the Chinamen guffered severely. 
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At daylight next morning we found that 


the enemy had filled up the breach in the | 


walls, so we scattered them with afew shells. 
The bombardment was continued every 
morning from October 30 to November 5 by 
H.M. ships Encounter and Sampson, and 
from the Dutch Folly Fort, the fire being 
directed against the government buildings in 
the Tartar city and a fortification in rear of 
it. As we had reason to believe that the 
Chinamen would set fire to the houses in the 
vicinity of the Factories, with the intention 
of burning us out, a party of bluejackets was 
employed for three days pulling them down, 
so as to leave a space clear. On the night of 
November 4 an attempt was made to blow 
us up by placing a boat full of powder under 
the platform of the Club House. Fortunately 
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the explosion which followed did but little 
damage. After this performance all Chinese 
boats were cleared out of the river. 

In the boats we were busily employed 
making a boom across the river by means of 
chains and spars to keep off fire rafts and 
- infernal machines. 

To make the booms, some old junks were 
moored in mid-stream both above and below 
the shipping, and connected with the shore 
by chains, thus closing the passage except 
through a space left for the purpose. Across 
this opening other chains were stretched, 
and these could be removed when necessary 
to allow of the passage of a friendly vessel. 
On board each junk a guard was placed, and 
a 32-pounder gun mounted, and as an addi- 
tional precaution our boats rowed guard 
outside the boom all through the night. 

These measures were rendered necessary 
on account of the Chinaman’s well-known 
cunning and skill in the use of torpedoes, for 
which form of warfare the Canton River would 
seem to be well suited. Almost every night 


we received some of their kind attentions in 
the shape of a junk loaded with combustibles 
coming down with the current, and set on 
| fire when close to us. Another very clever 
| apparatus consisted of one or more iron 


were level with the water's edge. On the 
outside wire springs were connected with a 
trigger so as to explode on touching any 
object. 

These were more dangerous than the 
junks, from being so low in the water, re- 
quiring the utmost vigilance to detect them. 
Our endeavours were to sink or explode them 
before they got near enough to do any harm, 
but it was not always possible. Sometimes 


we managed to destroy them, and others 
| drifted wide of the mark, but they very nearly 


tanks filled with powder and sunk till they | 


night, with a good chance of being blom 
up. 
Yon the evening of November 5 I recei-} 
orders to be in readiness to accompany tt: 
Barracouta on a secret expedition at 
light on the following morning. The obj-« 
of the expedition was known only to © 
captain of the Barracouta, but it mattere! 
little to us so long as there was to be 2: 
excitement. Daylight of the Sth saw » 
alongside the Barracouta, which ship in 
mediately weighed and stood down the sve 
towards the French Folly (another Chin~ 
fort). This fort was situated on an islet: 
about 2 mile distant from the Dutch Fol!;. 
and mounted 26 heavy guns. It was, mere 
over, supported by 25 Mandarin juck 
moored under the guns of the fort. Th 
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succeeded in blowing up the Barracouta and 
the Encounter, which were anchored outside 
the boom at the time. 

On November 8, at 4 a.m, four fire junks 
came down with the tide, close on the top of 
! the Barracouta, and had she not promptly 
slipped her cable she must have been set 
on fire or blown up. On the 13th two 
boats exploded under the bows of the Niger 
without doing any damage. The enemy's 
plan was to come down on board of their 
craft till close to our ships, when they set 
fire to the junks and jumped overboard, 
trusting to the darkness to reach the shore 
without being shot. In the case of the tanks 
they had ropes to the shore by which they 
guided them as desired. 

At this time I had been transferred to the 
pinnace (of which boat I had charge), our 
launch having been sent back to the ship. 
Our life in the boats was not likely to be 
monotonous under the circumstances above 
recorded—in fact, we might be said to have 
| had a lively time of it; hard work day and 


junks had been collected with a 
tacking our ships, and the obj 
expedition was the destruction of 
and the fort protecting them. 4 
I append a plan showing the 
the fort and junks. 
The Barracouta was to engage 
and our duty in the pinnace was 
her stern anchor and thus enablg ‘her t- 
bring her broadside to bear upon the ener: 
We soon came in sight of the junks, and ~ 
very pretty, not to say formidable show ther 
made, moored in a crescent with the hor 
towards us, and backed by the fort, mak: 
altogether a very strong position, and in t 
hands of any other nation almost an 
pregnable one. 
The Barracouta was a paddle-wheel s-r 
mounting only six guns, and in the pinnz.: 
we had a 12-pounder brass howitzer. 1° 
absurdly small force for the work we hai 
do, but we had already learnt to under:sx 
our foes and laugh at any odds. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE TIGER CHIEF OF BURMAH; 
OR, THE ADVENTURES OF TWO BOYS ON THE UPPER IRRAWADDY. 


FTER the Ressaldar had withdrawn, 
the two young Englishmen sat silent | 

for some time, as if pondering the mo- 

mentous news which they had just heard. 


By Davip Ker, 


Author of “Ilderim the Afyhan,” “A Coral Prison,” ete, 


CHAPTER II.—FACING A TIGER. 


War Tiger, but I never quite made out 
who he is or what he’s after, except that 
| he’s a robber; and that's no great dis- 
; covery in a country like this, where every 


tell me all you know about him; for, 
somehow, wherever we go, you manage 
to find out everything about everybody. 
I only wish I were half as clever.” 

Marston was far too generous and con- 
siderate to hint that the reason why his 
comrade was ignorant of so many things 
was that he never took the trouble to 
learn them, and that, instead of grum- 
bling incessantly at the dulness of this 
remote spot, he might have done well to 
lighten it by studying the features of the 
country, and the language and customs 
of the natives. So all that he said 
in reply was: 

“ Well, old fellow, you're wel- 
come to all that J know about the 
man, although it really doesn’t 
amount to very much, after all. 
First and foremost, however, you 
mustn't set him down merely as a 
common robber. If he were that 
and nothing more, he wouldn't be 
worth minding; but, unluckily, 
he’s a very great deal more. You 
remember old Betterton’s story 
of the Irishman who, when he was 
shipwrecked on the coast of South 


“** Who dares to lay hands on the descendant of the great King Aloong Payah?’” 


At length Frank Merrincourt looked up 
and called out: 

“Look here, Alf, I’ve heard a good 
deal about this beauty that they call the 


man scems to be a robber for so many 
years as anccessary part of his education, 
just like every man serving as a soldier 
in Germany. Now, I wish you’d just 


America, asked the people who dragged 
him up out of the waves, ‘Is there a 
government in this country?’ ‘Yes.’ 
‘Then I’m agin it!’ Well, that’s just 


“_~ 
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what the Tiger Chief is. He represents 
the principle of resistance to the govern- 
anent and to all constituted authority; 
and, unhappily, the form of governinent 
under which these poor people have al- 
ways lived was such a hideously bad one, 
that any man who dared to oppose and 
defy it would be in their eyes quite a 
national hero.” 

“ But, if that’s so," broke in Merrin- 


court, “what does the duffer want to j 


fight us for, now that we've come and 
overthrown the government that he hated 
50?” 

“Simply because we are foreigners who 
have invaded his country.” 

“But we've put down plundering and 
oppression, you know, and established a 
far better government instead of the one 
that we knocked over.” : 

“Ah, my dear boy, that’s just what 
Lord Dalhousie said in 1856, when he 
established a good government of his own 
instead of the tyranny of the King of 
Oude; but the Indian Mutiny followed 
within a year, for all that. We English 
never seem to learn that an Asiatic 
generally prefers a bad Asiatic govern- 
ment to a good European one ; and it’s 
just because of that fact that you and I, 
and all the other: Englishmen in this 
province, are standing on ‘the brink of a 
volcano at this.very moment!" 

Frank Merrincourt was silent, and 
looked unwontedly thoughtful; and his 
companion, after a brief pause, resumed 
in a somewhat less sombre tone : 

“Well, I was going to tell you about 
the Tiger Chief. The first time that he 
began to attract attention, so far as I've 
been able to find out, was a good many 
years ago, in the time of the old king, 
Mindohn Min, the father of this fellow 
Theebaw, whom we've just turned out. 
Well, the Burmese Governor of this dis- 
trict, who was a prince of the blood- 
royal, and as fond of hunting as the king 
himself, was having a big hunt among 
the northern mountains, when he roused 
up a splendid tiger, and kept after him all 
the morning, determined to have him at 
any price. But the beast, after knocking 
over a couple of the ‘ beaters,’ and getting 
wounded three or four times himeelf, 
bolted up a narrow gully, and scrambled up 
the rocks into a cave, where he lay snug, 
and didn’t seem at all inclined to come 
out again. 

“Then the prince was so savage at the 
thought of losing his game after all (for 
they had no rockets to drive the tiger out, 
and none of the prince’s men appeared 
particularly eager to venture in after him) 
that he called out : 

“<Tf any man will go up and kill that 
tiger for me, he shall name. his own 
reward |’ 

“©Agreed!’ answered a deep voice 
beside him; and a tall man whom nobody 
knew, appearing among the attendants as 
suddenly as if he had just risen through 
the earth, stepped forward, and, scram- 
bling up the cliff as nimbly as a wild-cat, 
went right into the cave, without any 
weapon (so far as could be seen) except a 
big hunting-knife. 

“Instantly there came a tremendous 
roar, and then a dead silence. Of course, 
every one thought that it was all over with 
the poor fellow ; but, just as a few of the 
boldest hunters were clambering up to see 
what had happened, the stranger appeared 


at the cavern-mouth with his big knife in 
one hand and the tiger’s head in the 
other, and a gash across his shoulder like 
the blow of a gardener’s rake. He had 
actually provoked the beast into springing 
at him, and then flung: himself on his 
back just as it leaped, crippled the brute's 
off-hind leg with an upward slash of his 
knite as it passed over him, and, with the 
second ‘stroke, laid it dead on the spot, 
just as its claws touched his shoulder!” * 

“And this man, -I suppose, was the 

Tiger Chief himself, said, Merrincourt, 
who was drinking in every word-of the 
-stirring tale as eagerly as-an errand-boy 
-spelling his way through thé unwholesome 
and. exciting pages. of “ Bloodthirsty 
Bill of the Barranca,” or “The Pink 
Robber of the Blue Mountain.” 

“Just so; and it was certainly one of 
the most daring feats that I ever heard of. 
Well, every one shouted and praised him, 
and the prince himself came forward to 
meet him, and said: 

“*You are the boldest man that I have 
ever seen, and you shall have your 
reward, even if you were to ask for the 
half of my estates.’ 

“*For myself I ask nothing,’ answered 
the stranger, speaking as boldly and freely 
as if he were talking to a ploughman . 
instead of a prince; ‘but if I amto name , 
my own reward, I ask that Shway-Yo 
may be released from prison.’ 

“Now, this Shway-Yo was a native 
trader at Bhamo, who, for some alleged 
crime, or for no crime at all (for his real , 
offence was probably that he couldn’t or | 
wouldn't give a heavy bribe to the | 
governor himself), had been thrown into 
prison, where ke still lay. It came out 
afterwards that the Tiger Chief had once | 
received some kindness from Shway-Yo, 
and this was how he repaid it.” 

“Well done the Tiger Chief!" cried 
the young cavalry officer, with an honest : 
heartiness of admiration that became him ; 
very well. ‘“ Robber or not, he’s a rattling 
fine fellow! But was What's-his-name | 
released from prison, then ?”" 

“Indeed he was. The prince was a 
man of his word—-a very rare thing in 
Eastern Asia, worse luck—and the very 
next day Shway-Yo was set free. But his 
release came almost too late to save him, 
poor fellow! You've seen for yourself, 
at Ava and Mandalay, what a Burmese 
prison was in the good old times; and all 
that he had suffered there broke him up 
so utterly, that, for several years after 
that, he could hardly crawl out of his own 
house. 

“As for the Tiger Chief himself, he 
gave the hide of the dead beast to the | 
prince for a trophy; but the skin of its 
head (or, as some say, the skull itself) he | 
made into a helmet, and wore it ever 
after; and thenceforward he was known 
throughout all Northern Burmah by the 
names of ‘Tchar-Woon’ (Tiger Chief) 
and ‘Seteeti-Tehar’ (Tiger of War). 
And when Shway-Yo's brother, Moong- 
Gley (who was at that time following the 
lucrative but not altogether creditable pro- 
fession of a robber in the border hills) heard 
of the War Tiger's kindness, he sought 
him out, and vowed to be true to him for 


© On my way through the Lower Himalaya in 1882, 
fA young G scarcely past boyhood, was 
pointed ow having achieved a similar feat of 
tiger-slaving, with uo weapon but his large Nepaulese 
knife.--D. K. 


life and death; and ever since then he has 
acted as his licutenant—a sort of Little 

“Jolin, in fact, to this Burmese Robin 
Hood.” 

“ But you hayen't told me yet how the 
War Tiger first came to be a robber him- 
self,” interrupted Merrincourt, who was 
evidently determined not to lose a single 
paragraph of this sensational seria). 

“Tm just coming to that, old fellow. 
The governor who came after the prince 
was a very bad lot, and brought with him 
a band of soldiers as bad_as himself, who 
robbed and abused the persants right and 
left, and went on like the French in 
‘Germany under Napoleon, or the Turks 
‘nowadays in Armenia. - - 2 

“One day a lot of them were swaggering 
through a northern village, and one man 
had just seized a basket of fruit brought 
for sale by a poor woman, who had 
nothing else to live on. The poor thing 
cried piteously for mercy, and the brate 
was just going to strike her, when a tall 
man stepped between them, and sternly 
told him to give the fruit back. 

“The soldier stared at him for a moment 
as if amazed at his impudence, and then 
laughed scornfully, and struck him across 
the face with his bamboo staff. It was 
the unluckiest blow that soldier had ever 
given. In a moment the stranger had 
him by the throat, and dashed his head 
against the wheel of a cart with such 
force that he never moved again.” 

“Serve him right!’ cried Merrincourt, 
excitedly. “And then?” 

“ And then, of course, the other soldiers 
flew at the stranger like wolves; but he 
whipped out a huge knife, and down went 
the two foremost, while the rest began to 
give back. Then the Unknown, throwing 

ack a kind of hood that he wore, dis- 


. played the famous tiger-skin helmet, and 
, shouted in a voice of thunder: 


“*Who dares to lay hands on the 
descendant of the great King Aloong 
Payah ?' + 

“The last word was like a spark in a 
powder-barrel; for this Aloong Payah 
had made great conquests and done 
wonderful feats of strength, and was 
altogether a kind of Burmese Peter the 
Great. There was a prophecy, too, among 


, the peasants, that a descendant of his 


should one day appear to free the le 
of Burmah from all their troubles: « ad 
so, when they saw the very man (as they 
thought) beating down their oppressors 
like bulrushes before their eyes, they set 
up a yell, and came rushing in like mad- 
men, with whatever weapons they could 
get hold of. In ten minutes’ time there 
were mighty few of the ruffianly soldiers 
ie nd those few were flying for their 
ives.” 

« Hurrah for the Tiger Chief!’ shouted 
Merrincourt; “ for it was he, wasn't 
it?” 

“Indeed it was; and as soon as the 
fight was over, he called upon the villagers 
to leave their homes and follow him, 
knowing that there would he no remain- 
ing there for them after what had been 
done. So the peasants took whatever 
they could carry, and then set fire to the 
village and trooped off with him to the 
hills, where, being joined by Moong-Glevs 
(Shway-Yo’s robber-brother, you know) 
and other desperate fellows, he toak to 


t Corrupted into “ Alompra by English writera, 
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‘aiding in earnest, and soon became the 
error of the whole province.” 

“Of course, the rascally governor was 
‘arious when he heard of the attack upon 
rismen, and gathered all the soldiers that 
1e could muster, vowing to destroy every 
iving thing in the offending district. 
ut he didn't, for the very sufficient 
‘eason that he was found dead in his 
»wn house a few nights later, with a 
pear through him, to the shaft of which 
vas tied a Burmese cloth with the figure 
fa tiger on it!” 

“T see,” said Frank; “a sort of calling- 
ard left by the Tiger Chief, just to show 
vho had paid the governor that little 
ittention.”” 

“When the news of all these doings 
tot abroad,’’ continned Marston, “ and, 
ibove all, when it was known that the 
War Tiger had captured a large convoy 
f government money and stores, cutting 
ff to a man the soldiers that guarded 
t, King Theebaw thought it high time to 
ook into the matter himself; and he was 
ust getting ready an army to send against 
he Chief and the border clans that had 
oined him, when the war with England 
vroke out, and gave him something else 
o think about.” 

“But what was the Tiger Chief doing 
luring the war?’ asked the young 
ieutenant. ‘I don't remember to have 
veard anything of him while it was 
roing on.’” 


“No, because—fortunately for us—he * 
ell dangerously ill about that time, and , 


ook no part in the war at all. But, by 
ll luck, his only brother, whom he fairly 
dolised, must needs come and try his 
trength against us. 
ellow he was, brave as a lion, although 
mly a mere boy; and if there had been 
s hundred more like him, we'd have had 
+ tough time of it. If all I've heard be 
tue, the War Tiger had good cause to be 
o fond of him. But all his courage 
lidn’t save him, poor lad, for he was 
:illed in the only fight that we had which 
vas worth talking about—that brush at 
Tinhla, on the Lower Irrawaddy.” 

“Hold hard!" broke in the cavalry- 
nan eagerly, “ I seem to remember some- 


A splendid young | 


i] 
thing of that job, although I wasn’t there 
/ myself, worse luck, for you can’t very 
well go storming hill-forts with cavalry. 
Yes, to be sure! I recollect now hearing 
old Betterton say that when the Burmans 
| were beginning to give way and to be 
driven back into the fort, a slim, smooth- 
faced young fellow (so slight and boyish 
_ that some of them took him for a woman 
in disguise) flew in among our fellows 


single-handed, and cut down three sepoys | 


before he was shot.” 
“Yes, that was he,” said Marston, 


“and it’s a thousand pities that he , 


couldn't be taken alive, for more reasons 
than one; for when the Tiger Chief heard 
that his brother was killed, he vowed to 
avenge his death a hundred-fold upon the 
Engtel; and I'll be bound he'll keep his 
word!” 


“ But, surely,” cried Merrincourt, “the ; 


fellow doesn’t think that he can fight 
England single-handed ? ” 

“You forget that the Burmans haven't 
the least idea what the British Empire 
really is. They’ve always heard England 
spoken of as a small island ever so far 
away, and most likely they picture it to 
themselves as something like one of those 
little bits of islets in the Gulf of Marta- 
ban. You can't think what queer notions 
the Asiatics have of England and Europe 
in general. Several of the native princes 
whom we fought in India last century— 
Suraj-ud-Dowlah, for example, the man 
of the Black Hole—used to say, quite as 
a well-known fact, that there were only 
ten thousand men in all Europe! And 
even as lately as 1857 (so I've heard my 
father say), when Nana Sahib’s Hindoos 
saw the Highlanders coming against 
: them in their kilts, they cried out that the 
‘ English Sirkar (Government) had ‘sent 
women to fight them because all the men 
had been killed.’ Such fellows as our 
friend the War Tiger think the power of 
England quite insignificant compared 
, with that of Burmah; and, in saying so, 
| they're only repeating what their own 
| native historians have been telling them 
| ever since the first Englishman showed 

‘his face out here. According to them, we 
| have not conquered their country, but 


only overrun it by surprise; and now it's 
their turn to come back and swallow us 
up, which is exactly what they're prepar- 
ing to try just now.” 

“ This Tiger Chief must be a fine fellow, 
though, for all that,’ cried Merrincourt 
heartily; ‘and if he ever happens to 
come this way, I should like nothing 
better than to have a round with him at 
the cold steel, just for good-fellowshin's 
sake.” 

“T hope you'll never have the chance, 
my boy,” answered Marston gravely. 
“ You mustn't run away with the notion 
that this man’s a ‘chivalrous bandit’ of 
the Robin Hood or Claude Duval school. 
There are fine points in him, I admit; 
but he's simply an Asiatic savage, with a 
savage's virtues and vices—a man who 
would be equally ready to peril his life 
in saving a child, and to burn alive fifty 
wounded men. To realise his dream of 
making Northern Burmah independent, 
he would commit any crime. You and I 
might show him all possible kindness 
to-day, and he'd be grateful for it too ; but, 
if it could help the cause to which he’s 
devoted, he'd butcher every man jack of 
us to-morrow.” i 

“You don't say 80?” | 

“Indeed I do. Stanley said to me 
once that the great mistake of English- 
men who go out to Africa is to forget 
that Africa's not England; and out here 
we all seem to forget that Asia’s not 
Europe. We shall never govern these 
people properly till we can realise that 
we're dealing with men who have their 
own standard of right and wrong, their 
own way of thinking and acting, their own 
customs and feelings—which, as a rule, 
are flatly opposed to our own—and that 
what we think trifles not worth naming 
may be matters of life and death to 
them.” 

Then followed long silence, broken at 
last by the appearance of a sepoy at the 
door, to announce that an old Buddhist 
Poongyee (monk) stood before the door 
of the fort, desiring admission to the 
presence of its commandant, 


(To be continued.) 


[p= looks its best when approached from 
the sea. The bay in which it stands is a 
louble curve, with Proud Giltar, a lofty lime- 
tone cliff, to the left; Tenby, which the 
ea * peninsulateth,” as Leland says, in the 
niddle ; and 8 long sweeping curve to the 
ight ended by Monkstone. Edged with 
yeautiful sands in front, capped by low 
vooded hills behind, and backed by the 
?embrokeshire mountains, with a few towers 
ind spires above the trees to point the view, 
Cenby is the pride of Carmarthen Bay, in 
which the curiously clean water takes every 
‘int from deepest blue to palest green. 
‘The nearer we get the better we like the 
‘lew,” so say the good sailors and the bad— 
oarticularly the bad—and as we round the 
duff on which the town stands we are all 
oleased to make a closer acquaintance with 
the shore. 

On the bluff is the ruined castle to which 
we climb our way. To the left is the distant 


AN OUTING AT TENBY. 
By W. J. Gorpon. 


smoke of Llanelly; to the right is Caldy 
Island ; and beyond, like alittle cloud on the 
horizon, is Lundy. Just below us is St. 
Catherine’s, an island at high water. on 
which there is a battery: by our side is the 
tower of the old fortress from which young 
Henry of Richmond escaped to France with 
! the aid of good Thomas White, when, as a 
lad of fourteen, he fled after the battle of 
Tewkesbury. Tenby was then of more 
importance commercially than now, but in 
these days of its giving itself over to the 


Right and left of us are the bays, offering a 
| choice of climate; you can look north and 
east, or you can look south and west, or you 
can come up here on the hill and have a 
blow and a look all round. 

And now let us be off across the strip of 
sand and see what we can make of the fort 
and that curly-looking mass of limestone 
bored through and through by the waves. 


holiday-makers it has a larger population. | 


St. Catherine’s used to be a famous place 
for the collector, being rich in every cranny 
in the lowlier inhabitants of the sea— but 
hear Mr.Gosse. ‘ The black rocks overhang 
their bases, and from thousands of little holes 
in the stone project small crimson knobs 
which the fishermen felicitously call Red- 
noses. You touch one, and instantly it 
retreats into its hole, shooting at you a 
little squirt of clear water as it retires; a 
sort of Parthian warfare firing as it flies. 
But what manner of creature is it at all? 
Let us take a more careful look at him. 
Here is one with his crimson nose lolling out 
a good way; it is a white fleshy proboscis. 
We notice that it is composed of two parallel 
fleshy tubes soldered together; as it were, 
and that they open at the common extremity 
side by side. We nip it with our fingers, 
hoping to drag out the troglodyte to open 
day. Vain hope! he has slipped through our 
grasp and has vanished into his fortress like 
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We must batter down his 
Whack! 


his fellows. 
castle; there is nothing else for it. 


Whack! Rap! Rap! Bang! Bang! goes the | 
| hammer with its ringing strokes on the well- 


beaten head of the steel chisel. How tough 
and hard this limestone is! Ha! here is a 
fine fragment ! and see, it is pierced through 
and through with smooth rounded tunnels, 
just wide enough to admit your little finger. 
And here lie, all exposed and helpless, the 
objects of our curiosity. Poor creatures! 
like the cat in the fable, they have but one 
shift, one resource ; ordinarily that is quite 
suficient for their defence; for the strong 
stone walls which gird them in, when retired, 
are an impregnable fortress to every enemy, 
almost; except man, who fights with ham- 
mers and steel chisels—weapons which, 
were a jury of Red-noses to decide, would 
doubtless be condemned as very unfair and 
unchivalrous. Well, here they are! little 
stumpy, thick-set, bivalve shell-fish, with 
shells of a dirty whitish hue, or what is 
known in homely tongue as whity-brown, 
rough of surface, and uncouth of form. 
They are the Saxicara rugosa. You say 
they are ugly, and are about to throw them 
away. Stay a moment; I won't say a word 
for their beauty. A red nose is not gener- 
ally admired; and as that is certainly 
their handsomest feature, much cannot be 
said on this score. But this homespun 
gentleman has done what you would find a 


somewhat hard job. He has dug his own . 
burrow. With no other implements than his ; 


own flimsy brittle shell and his soft tleshy 
body, he has pierced these cylindrical gal- 


leries through this uncommonly hard and , 


solid limestone. ‘How?’ say you. ‘Who 
knows?’ say I. ‘The carbonate of lime is 
dissolved by an acid secreted by the animal,’ 
say some. ‘There is no such acid,’ replies 
another, ‘and if there were it could not act 
as a solvent on substances so diverse as are 
perforated by these borers. No, it is by the 
incessant rotation of the animal, whereby 
the rough shell is made to rasp or file away 
the stone.’ But others maintain that the 
rasping organ is not the shell, but the soft 
fleshy mouth or foot, which is said to be 
studded with grains of flint for the purpose. 
Others, again, assert that the ciliary currents 
of water constantly driven against the solid 
stone are the only, or at least the primary, 
agents employed in this apparently more 
than Herculean labour !"’ 

Bat that will do as a sample of Gosse’s 


“Tenby,” a delightful book as well known } 


almost as White's “Selborne,” and even 
more appreciated by “those prowlers of the 
beach whose soul is in their aquarium.” 
To such people hereabouts is classic ground, 
and numerous are the captives that daily 
reach their prison—and their death—on the 
small round table in the lodging-house 
windows. The water is delightful, even for 
those who care naught for the sea, except as 
a thing to sail on, row on, or swim in. Such 
smooth clean sand, such convenient rounded 
rocks and tiny caves, like “natural bathing 
machines!’? as we have heard them de- 
scribed, and the true Atlantic water, ‘“no- 
thing between you, si, and New England!” 

And there are other attractions. The 
geologist can find specimens enough in the 
carboniferous limestone of the castle hill, 
and along to Giltar; in the Old Red about 
Penally; and in the Coal Measures to the 
north about Waterwinch, where, if he be a 
mere curiosity-hunter, he may find beetle- 
stones, or black nodules, to split and polish. 
The botanist will find quite enough to do 
from the time he begins with the rose- 
bushes—the Burnet-leaved rose, spinosissima, 
never more than a yard high and growing in 
little clumps—whose pale pink blossoms, 
almost as plentiful as their thorns, are the 


' and make a closer acquaintance with the old 


joy of the country round. And the mere 
walker and general excursionist will find 
something to tempt him at every point of the 
western half of the compass. 

He can go along the cliffs to Lydstep, and 
explore the caves at low spring-tides. He 
can go further to Manorbier, and view the 
castle where, 700 years ago, more or less, 
Gerald de Barry, otherwise Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, was born, who in his book tells us 
how the monks of his day used to quarrel 
with the Tenby fishermen about the tithe of 
fish ; and he can moralise over the fact that | 
the once proud home of the De Barrys and 
De Windsors now flies one flag when the 
admission to it is threepence, and two flags ; 
when it costs sixpence ! 

He can go for a short stroll to Penally, 


round tower and the church where the third 
of St. Teilo was buried. A remarkable saint 
was St. Teilo; to oblige the three claimants 
for his remains, his body was miraculously 
triplicated, and one of the triplicates fell to 
Penally, the other to Llandilo, the other to 
Llandaff! Or he can go in the opposite 
direction up and down along the cliffs to 
pretty Saundersfoot, with its woods and 
springs and quiet valleys. And if he would 
go further afield he can “go west” to Pem- 
broke with its castle, Pembroke Dock with 
its warships, and patronise the ferries on 
Milford Haven. 

Tenby itself is of more interest than the 
ordinary seaside town, There is the old 
church, one of the largest in Wales, with as 
grand a flight of altar steps as a cathedral; ; 
and besides the castle there are the old forti- 
fications and gateways which were all put 
in proper order for the reception of the 
Spaniards at the time of the Armada; and 
proved of use, and expense, in the days of 
the Cavaliers. ‘ 

But the men of Tenby have always stood 
to their guns when fighting threatened—one 
of them tovk a privateer single-handed in 
the days of the long war—and during that 
long war, in 1797, when there was much 
talk of a French invasion, the men of Tenby 
were very busy indeed. The French did come 
—* invasion of Fishguard,” just round St. 
David's Head, some distance away—about 
1,400 of them, and were attacked by militia, 
the countrywomen in scarlet cloaks and 
round hats, looking like soldiers, watching 
the fray; one of them, Jemima Nicholas, 
pitchfork in hand, boldly advancing, and so 
frightening twelve Frenchmen that she drove 
them into a corner and marched them off to | 


the guardhouse! A serio-comic invasion, 
in fact; the frigates which “ strangely sailed 
away" being the Resistance and Constance, 
which, as related in “The Medals of the 
British Navy,” in the “B. O. P.” eleventh 
volume, were met by the San Fiorenzo and 
Nymphe and captured, the Resistance having 
her name changed to Fisgard in memory of 
the futile expedition. Little did Captain 
Laroque imagine, when he started, that the 
only thing his ship would capture would be 
the name of the place to which he was bound, 
and which name was afterwards to be 
“immortalised” in the British Navy as that 
of the capturer of the Immortalité. 

Standing under the old arches or sketching 
the old houses we can easily imagine the ga- 
thering of the volunteers at the “‘ assembly.” 
And further back in the ages we can hear 
the roar of the footballers as they kicked the 
bladder through the town; or else watch 
them atoning for the noise they made on 
Shrove Tuesday by going to church barefoot 
on Good Friday “so as not to disturb the 
earth.” 

Some of these old customs we can even 
regret. Though it is early summer now, we 
can in our mind’s eye part from old Tenby 
in the winter time. Then “ gentlemen first” 
was the motto, at any rate on New Year's 
morning, when the crossing of the threshold 
by a woman or girl before a man or boy 
was sure to bring bad luck—at least so 
said the believers. Rap, rap would go the 
knockers early to knock in the New Year 


‘ and knock up the lazy to hand out their 


contributions to the boys and girls who 
stood at the door with panikins full of water 
and a sprig of evergreen with which to 
sprinkle the opener of the much-knocked- 
upon door. Knock, knock, knock at every 
house; and amid the knockingg a snatch of 
song :— 


“Here we bring new water 
From the well so clear, 
For to worship God with, 
This happy New Year; 
Sing levy dew, sing levy dew, 
The water and the wine, 
With seven bright gold wires, 
And bugles that do shine ; 
Sing reign of fair maid, 
With gold upon her toe, 
Open you the west door, 
‘And turn the old year go; 
Bing reign of fair matd, 
With gold upon her chin, 
Open you the east door, 
‘And let the New Year in.” 


CHIVALRY. 


By Auspert E. Hooper, 


Author af “ Up the Moonstatr,” ete. 


I1l.—THE INSTALLATION. 


candidate for knighthood was left, in 
the last paper, awaiting the ceremony 
of investiture. His education was finished ; 
he was strong in body and sound of limb; 
his mind was filled with high and noble 
purposes; his heart was devoted to one 
“‘fayre ladye,” in whom he worshipped the 
ideal purity of all womankind ;—in a word, he 
was a courteous and honourable gentleman, 
and one in all points fitted to add fresh lustre 
to the glory of a noble institution. 

The eve of his installation has come at 
last. Perhaps he has reached the age of 
twenty-one ; or perhaps some act of gallantry 
in the field has brought him under the favour- 
able notice of one who has the power of con- 
ferring the dignity of knighthood ;—some such 


conflict against heavy odds, perchance, as the 
young Black Prince waged at Cressy when his 
father cried, “Let the boy win his spurs!” 

A great concourse of knights and ladies has 
assembled in the castle over-night to witness 
the ceremony; and the clang of many 
hammers sounds without, where the lists are 
being prepared for the grand tournament 
which is to be held on the morrow. 

But the novice, apart from the gay throng, 
has already begun the significant rites of his 
initiation, He has removed the short em- 
broidered gown of the squire for the last 
time, and having bathed in sign of purifica- 
tion, he arrays himself in a white robe, 
symbolising the new and spotless life upon 
which he is entering. Then he betakes him- 
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self fasting to the chapel; and while all else 
in the castle are sleeping, he kneels before 
the altar, and keeps a solemn vigil, watching 
his arms until daybreak. 

In the morning, the priests, the sponsors, 
and the lord who is to knight him assemble 
in the chapel, which is. soon crowded with 
spectators; and the final ceremony com- 
mences. The. novice kneels, and vows on 
the cross-hilt of his sword to discharge 
faithfully the duties of the order he is 
about to enter; and then his lord strikes 
him three times on the neck with the fiat 
of his blade, saying, ‘In the name of St. 
George and St. Michael" (or in the name of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost) “I dub thee 
knight.” The priest next blesses the sword 
of the new knight, after which he is arrayed 
in his armour, and some lady —perhaps the 
lady of his love—binds on his heel the golden 
spur. Up the aisle an armed and richly 
caparisoned charger is led ; and clothed from 
head to foot in steel as he is, the young 
knight vaults into the saddle without the aid 
of the stirrups ; and, waving his lance in the 
air, he gallops out of the chapel and into the 
lists, or some open space before the castle, 
where he displays his skill in horsemanship 
and the use of his arms. 

The lists are quickly thronged ; the Queen 
of Beauty is led to her seat; the air rings 
with the blasts of the heralds’ bannered 
trumpets ; and the tournament begins. Oppo- 
sing bands of knights gather at the two ends 
of the lists, charge thundering along the 
course, and meet with echoing shock. Lances 
are splintered and knights unhorsed ; swords 
flash from their sheaths, and the mélée 
becomes general; while riderless horses 
gallop wildly round the lists and the specta- 
tors shout aloud their encouragement. and 
praise. Happy then is the new-made knight 
if he can hold his own against his veteran 
brothers-in-arms ; thrice happy if, kneeling 
bareheaded before her throne, he receive the 
victor’s garland of flowers and ribbons from 
the hands of the Queen of Beauty. 

Thus we see the knight equipped. He 
may now ride forth in the service of his lady ; 
or do battle for his king or the Church ; or he 
may journey as a knight-errant through the 
land, caring not in whose name he fights so 
long as he succours the innocent and dis- 
tressed. 

Now is the time in which to prove the 
value of his training. He may be orave 
but treacherous like Lancelot, Tristram, and 
many others ; or he may be brave, and at the 
same time noble, pure, and saintly, like Gala- 
had and Arthur; and, despite the deplorable 
testimonies of some of the old romancers, we 
may believe that the knightly training of the 
Middle Ages produced many a character 
worthy to be ranked beside that of Chevalier 
Bayard himself, as “without fear, and with- 
out reproach.” 

Chaucer, whose description of a squire has 
been given, painted his portraits from life; 
that they were no fancy portraits is evident 
from the repulsive realism with which he 
pictures such characters as his Miller; and 
when he brings a noble knight before us, we 
know that we are looking upon a real repre- 
sentative of the great order. The words of 
the description are few, but the picture of 
the knight remains with us; and as we see 
him wend his way on holy pilgrimage from 
the old Tabard in Southwark, through the 
green lanes of “merrie England,” to the 
shrine of St. Thomas at Canterbury; and 
as we listen to the noble tale he tells of 
“Palamon and Arcite,”. we are forced to 
believe good things of the institution of 
Chivalry; while to those who shake their 
heads in doubt, as they tell us evil stories of 
those old days, we can still reply, on the 
authority of one who knew ; 


“A knight there was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro the time that he firste began 

To riden out, he loved chivalric, 

Trouthe and honour, freedom and curtesie. 
Full worthy was he in his lordes werre, 

And therto hadde he ridden, no man ferre, 

As wel in Christendom as in Hethenesse, 

And ever honoured for his worthinesse. 


And evermore he hadde a sovereign pris. 
And though that he was worthy he was wise, 
And of his port as meke as is a mayde. 
He never yet no vilanie ne sayde 
In alle his lif, unto no manere wight. 
He was a veray parfit geutil knight.” 

(To be concluded.) 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 269. 
By F. C. Grass, 


ILACR. 


| 84+1=4 piece: 
White to play, and mate in four (4) moves. 


Burxprotp Gauge. 
Played between H. F. L. Meyer (blindfold) 


and F. Moller, the latter playing with the 
black men. 


Wuitr, Back. 

1,P—K4 P—K4 

2. B—B4 B-B4 

3. Kt-KB3 P—Q3 

4. P—-Q3 B-K kt 5 

5. B—K 3 Kt—K B 8 (a) 

6. BxB Bx Kt 

7. Q«B PxB 

8. Q—B5 Kt—B 3 

9 P—QB3 P—QR3 
10.P—QR4 Q-Q3 
11.' Castles Castles 

12. Ki—Q2 Kt—K 2 
13. Q-K3 P-B3 
14. Q—K 3. K R—Q sq. 
15. Kt—B 3 P—Q Kt4 
16. B—Kt 3 P—K 3 
17. P-R3~ Kt—Kt 3 
18. QR—Qsq. QR—Kt sq. 
19. R—Q2 PxP 
20. BxRP Kt—R4 
21. R—R sq. K Kt—Bi 
22. Kt—K sq. P-QR4 
23, B—Q sq. R—RE sq. 
24. K—R2 P-BS 
25. B—B2 P x P (b) 
26. BxP P—QB4 
27. KR—Qsq. Q—K2 
28. B—B 4 Rx«R 
29. RxR K—R sq. 
30. P—K Kt 3 Kt—K 3 
81. Bx Kt PxB 
32. Q—B3 P—B5 


33. Q—Kt 4 Q—K B2 

34. Kt—B 3 R—K B sq. 
35, K—Kt 2 Q—K sq. 

36. R-Q6 R—-B3 

37. R-R6 K—Kt sq. (c) 
38. Rx RP P—R4 

39. Q—KEt 5 Kt—B 5 (ch.) 
40. K—R2(d) Kt—Q6 

41. Q—K 3 Q—K B sq. 
42. K—Kt 2 Rx Kt 


and White resigned. for if Q x R, then Et— 
K & (ch.), ete. 


(a) B—Kt 3 would have prevented the 
double Pawns in the Q B file. 

(6) If P—Q B 4, K R—Q sq. 

nf Played for the purpese of attacking 
the Q. 

(d) White hesitated here, and said soon 
afterwards that it would have been better to 
take the Kt, for the play would then have 
been 40, Px Kt, R-Kt 3. 41, Rx P,R~Q 
(ch.). 42, Ktx R, ete. Thus the game was 
resumed, and White won. 


OUR NOTE-BOOK. 


A Hexpixc Hann. 


Mr. John Kirk, Secretary of the Ragged 
School Union, writes to us from the offices, 
Exeter Hall:—‘‘ We have some staunch 
friends already from amongst your big 
family of boys, as I have good and grateful 


| reason to know; but we want and shall 


have more, if you will again kindly let 
me ‘say my say.’ We are busy every 
summer in getting some thousands of our 
poor and hard-up boys and girls away from 
the noise and smoke of the big village to the 
quiet and fresh sir of the God-made country. 
Last year, in connection with the Holiday 
Homes’ Fund of the Ragged School Union, 
we gave the health-giving benefit of a whole 


-fortnight’s country or sea air to over four 


thousand children, and a few hours in the 
country to ten thousand day trippers. All 
this costs money, and if it were not for the 
kind gifts of many friends, including some 
good-hearted readers of the ‘Boy's Own 
Paper,’ we should simply have to say to our 
poor pleaders—It can’t be done! Now this 
summer—but need I go on? Yes, this 
summer we want to send a still larger 
number, and we can do it if your readers 
will help. Ten shillings will give a fort- 
night's holiday to a poor city waif, and six- 
pence will pay for a day’s outing. Who will 
lend a hand in this health-giving enterprise ? 
Collecting-cards or a box will be sent gladly. 
and all gifts, in money or in kind (for cloth- 
ing, boots, games. scrap-books, toys, and 
sweets are acceptable), may be sent to me, at 
the Kagged School Union Offices, Exeter 
Hall, London, W.C.”’ 


A Maxty Worp to Yousa Mex 
py Rev. Dr, Cuvier. 


I want to say a few kind words to 
young men who are going into the battle 
of life. You cannot swing through life 
in a hammock or escape fighting, if you 
try, and you cannot hire a substitute. 
Success or failure—one or the other-—is 
inevitable. You may have critical conflicts 
with sickness and suffering; you will have 
mental conflicts with adversities, and dissp- 
pointments, and the unkindness of ungrate{u! 
people. Every one of you has to contend 
with certain weaknesses and besetting sins. 
You cannot avoid that old and never ending 
contention which Paul so vividly describes, 
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“between the law of God and the law of sin 
in your members.” 

As if, these internal foes were not enough, 
you are surrounded with forces that are 
hostile to both happiness and holiness. 
Evil fashions and customs must be en- 
countered, and many.a pathway is mined 
underneath with explosives that are deadly 
as dynamite. In these times there is no 
little malaria” of scepticism in the air. 
But in: spite: of all these enemies, internal 
and external, you may come off conqueror 
if you will adopt one principle and stick to 
it. A certain glorious old field-marshal of 
the Lord condensed it into one line when 
he wrote to a young man, “ Fight the good 
fight of faith!” Don’t misunderstand this 
injunction. . Paul did not exhort the 
youthful Timothy to do battle for the 
stem of faith in Christ, although that was 
to be a part of his high calling. Chiefly, 
Paul meant to impress upon the young man's 
mind that faith was to be the actual weapon, 
and faith was to be the sighting force. 

If you will look into the oldest book of 
biographies on the globe, you will find that 
men who have conquered the strongest of 
temptations have had not only the courage 
of their convictions, but have had the 
indwelling power of God. Joseph, spurn- 
ing a tremendous temptation, not because 
Potipher saw him, but because (rod saw 
him; Daniel, facing both a laugh in the 
palace and the lions in the royal park; 
Paul, defying Nero because “the Lord 
stood with me and strengthened me”— 
these are the models for your imitation. Good 
impulses are abundant and cheap. They 
will never hold you in a sharp fight unless 
you have the staying power which Christ 
imparts. To stand the sneers of scoffers, to 
resist the sudden rush for wealth, to conquer 
tleshly appetites, to hold an unruly temper 
under control, to keep base passions subdued, 
and to direct alk your plans and purposes 
straight toward the highest mark, requires a 
power above your own. Christ's mastery of you 
will give you self-mastery—yes, and mastery 
over the powers of darkness and of hell. 
Faith will fire the last shot, and when the 
battle of life ends, you will stand among 
the crowned conquerors in glory. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(Terrtcenta Sentes.) 


Writizg Competition. 
(Continued from p. 592.) 
- SEVENTH Division (ayed 16 years). 
Prise 


lus, Od. . 
Winuian Peppts, Brilgead, Denny, N.B. 


CERTIFICAT: 3 FIRST GRADE, 


Tintur Oswonp Janvis, 56, Church Road, Hove, 
Lrighton. , 


Wa. F. Rvaseit, 97, Greve Lane, Denmark Hill, 8 
RW. AITKEN, 48, Bridge Street, Leith. 


Dowses, 1, Somerhill 1 
Tonbridge, Kent. 


LEONARD Banner, 44, Alexandra Road, South, Man- 
chester. 


May HEIN, Bellefield House, Wakefield. 

WILFRED CLUNIBs-Ross, Aberdona Villa, Dollar, N.B. 
ALEXANDER FoWLen, 9, Boundary Place, Liverpool. 
H. E. SMITH, 28, Mather Road, Birkenhead. 

KoORERT Harvey, 5, Mansfield Place, Edinburgh. 

T. W. Pickes, High Street, Newport, Salop. 


errace, Primrose Hill, 


SECOND GRADE. 
W. F. Surrn, Rother Cottage, Cateliffe, Rotherham. 


A. W. Goupi, 9, Laurel Terrace, Broadgate Road, Cat- 
ford, SE 


| @goror WHITE, 1, Thornhills, Maidstone. 
Joun E. Lewis, 37, Fleet Street, F.c. 


F. S. KNow.axp, 329, Parliament Street, Toronto, 
Canada, 


, Ws. HiGerss, Langport, Somersct. 


| Thomas G. BRAY, 59, Beaconsficld Road, West Green 
Road, Tottenham. 


| Ropent H. W. DoseLt, 31, River Street, Truro. 
| Evetyx Marcy, 114, Holland Road, Kensington, w. 
2, Bertram Villas, 19, 


STEWART, 


SDERRBON, 
Hoapell Park, s. 

J. HN, PEEL, 37, Hollis Street, Leeds. 

Al DER GILLESHIE, 92, Towiiiend, Kirkintilloch, 


T. C. Maxsvretp, The Lindens, 5u, Coombe Koad, 
‘South Croydon. 


D. R. Amr, Colliston, Arbroath, N.B. 

G. Evxsox Famey, 431, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
| CHaniis E. Jacksoy, 22, King Street, Wrexham, 
HELENA R. GALLoway, 10, Nev Road, Earl's Court. 
F. W. Heap, Sunny awl, Surrey. 


The Manse, Christchurch Road, 


' W. J. Porren, 32, Ke 
Upton Lane, Forest Cate 


Jous P. Bincn, Royal Academic Institution, Belfast. 
W. T. BoyTEN, 20, Savile Row, Regent Street, We 

| Sraxney Cook, 45, Cecil Street, Stalybridge. 

| THoxas Sri 


T. B. Airy, Higher Roal, Urmston, near Man- 
chester, 


Lrox snp BRINLEY, 47, Woodstock Read, Finsbury 
GAR J. CANN, IL, Old Nelson Street, Lowestoft, 
| Evia, M. Brwry, 13, Ald 
M Young, Roebuck Villa, Rochester, Kent, 
| Jouy Hatt, 86, King Street, Woolwich, s.1 
E. W. Ropwett, Trimdon Grange, R.3.0, 
Macp Maninscx, 4, Mowbray Read, Kilburn, Sw. 
ALrunp A. Drxos, 3, Priory Road, Kew. 
| Axtt L, BAUMGARTEN, 7, Skirving Street, Langside, 
Glasgow, 
Lapy Axsr Coventry, Croome ( 
Worcestershit 


s, Elmburet Read, 
r 


¥, 181, Stirling Rond, Glasgow, 


nn Street, Rotherhithe. 


Scvern Stoke, 


2, Harley Street, Bath. 
MeKruvig, Armadale Villa, 
Glasgow, 


Uddingston by 


LAURA STAMPER, Newtown Mt. Kennedy, Co, Wicklow. 
F. R, Bext.ry, The Leys, Chiy 


Manen R. Giunent, “ Halstede, 
7 ampte 


J.W. Bent, London Place, Dearham, rid Carlisle. 
{ Fraxk Wirsoy, 206, Nottingham Street, ShetMeld. 


Cuantorre Mo ZicnvearL, Lady Grey, eid Aliwal 
orth, South A fries. 


sanp A. R, Kina ez, 299, Camden Road, Helioway, 


| Mantos, Maneinant, 103, Petherton Read, Highbury 
New Pau 


Louise K. Dunant, 87, Park Road, West Dulwich. 
(To be continued.) 


ig Norton, Oxon, 


Archer's Road, South. 


Correspondence. 


N. Amatvs.—Andrea Amati, the great violin maker, 
was born in 1568 aud diel in 1620. He bad two 
sons, Antonius and Hieronymus, and Hieronymus 
hl a son Nicholas. Your instrument is probably a 
copy. The 1730 is the date, uot the unmber of the 
violin, 


Sixnap THE ANXIovs—The only way in which to 

Htain all our volumes is to advertise either in the 
xchange and Mart.” or through your bookseller, 
or the * Publisher's Circular " or “ Bookseller.” 


J. SowEnRy.—The sketches are not very clear. AIR 
we can say ig that one is an, English silver penny, 
ani that the other two are Scottish coins ; the one 
with the crown and sceptre being a bodle and the 
orher a bawbee. The date of the boule is 1677, not 
lu77. The lot would be dear at half-a-crow! 


—We exhaustively treated the subject in Battles. 

with the Sea,” by Mr. R. M. Ballantyne, which 

oa are now obtainable fn book form of Messrs. 
: Co., 21, Berners Street, W. 


L.G. T.-1, It is merely a question of fashion. At one 
time it was considered the proper thing to be bald. 
‘Vie ancient Egyptians shaved their heads, so do the 
Mahometans of two-day, so do the American Indians. 
2. There are substances which will make the hair 
grow, amongst the commonest being ordinary paraffin 
Gil, of, in its purer form, vaseline. 3. It is quite a 
mistake to suppose that yon can tell any man’s 
present or previous character by the scarcity 
abnudance of the hair on his head, The statement 
must have been made by somebody who would be 
better for having his hair cut. 


Hct. —The three balls over a pawnbroker’s shop are 
the arms of the Medici, which, in their turn, are the 
three golden pills administered of old by the ori 
Moli-as, whoever he may have been, The Medici 
was the ruling family in Florence. Florence is the 
capit , and there pawnbroking seems to 
have been invented or adopted. The first- pawi 
Irekers came to London from there and Lombant 
when-e the three balls and Lombard Street. All the 
old trades had distinguishing signs before the par- 
‘The survival of 
the 


ticular sign of each shop came in. 
+ general sign now shows the pawnbroker 
val of the particular sign now shows the 


Survie 
publican, At least, that is how the story gocs. 
If. A. Dovanas.—If you apply to L. U. Gill, 170, Strand, 


art snd hin halt-a-crown, he will forward you a 
“hookbinding for Amateure” which you would 
probably find useful. Thanks for the note-book. 


E.G, THEAKSToN.—Gum your cards and dust powdere? 

alum over the gum while it is "tacky." Powdered 
tls is also used for hoar frost, but the alum is the 
safest and looks quite as well. 


Gilbart and Maclaren, also Bagehot ; but 
+ on banking are cheap. : 


at under fourteen; but you must have a 
ation from the colonel or baudmaster, and you 
will have to go to Kneller Hall. 

‘Auanic. -Alaric was the great king of the Visigoths 
who captured Rome in 410, and had the strange 
hurial in the bed of a river, the stream being turned 
out of its course till the funeral was over and then 
turned back again in order that the grave might be 
unknown and unviolated. Go to your Lookseller and 
tusk him to get you Bradley's “ History of the Goths,” 
whic will cust you forty-five pence after deduction 
of discount, 


Nemo.—1, The “ Marvellous Conquest" was written by 
Mr. A. Laurie, a well-known French author, who at 
one time collaborated with Jules Verne. It was 
sperially condenged and adapted for our columns. 

i translation of the original work is now pub- 

the tide 
rhe Conquest of the Moon.” ‘The Freneh titty 

{was “Selene Company, Limited.” « 2. There.nre a 

little oF quarter of a million efficient volunteers. 

_The National Debt on April 5,' 1890, was 

7. “When the Queen came to'tlie thréue 
it has thus beeri reduced, ndb 
£71,478,548. It is not: the ‘largest 


ity 
increased, by 
national debt 


debts. The French debt is the largest ever known ; 

even its interest costs its population more than £1 

per head per year, Goa Re 

Which old St, Paul's do you mean? | There was 

uilt in 185 which was destroyed in 303. There 
wus auother on its site destroyed by the Saxons. 
‘There was another on the sume site built in 610 and 
burnt in 1087, ‘The next was nearly burnt down iu 
1137. The new steeple was built in 1221; the neve 
choir was completed in 1240; the little church of 
St. Faith was contrived underneath it in 1256. 
spire was struck by lightning in 1444, and again is 
1561, when the lightning set it on fire and made it 
necessary to remove both roof and steeple.» The 
Inigo Jones bullt a portico to the ald church in 1633, 
and then the Fire of London wiped it all away in 
1666. 

W. R. Manstatt—Mr. Langbridge has edited’ a good 
Comie reviter; but we hope shortly to issue “B 
“B. 0. PB." reciter which might suit you better. 


France, Italy, Russia, all/have larger” 


ion 
So 
[7] 
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A. M. 8.—Photographs of Foothall Teams can probably 
be heard of at “Pastime” offices in Re ret, 
Newgate St or at the “Cri at 
Andrew's Hill,’ Doctors’ Commons. In each case 
there are some in the window ; go and see. 

Back Nos., Pants, AND VOLUMES oF THE “B.O. P."— 
In reply to numerous inquiries as to these, we may 
state that the earliest now obtainable from our 
publisher arc—Nos. 560, Parts 105, Volumes 8. 


Bap Hapits (Rufns and others).—If y 


ket 


1 value your 


life and happiness here ani herentter, whstain, ” We 
are glad you are penitent. Obey ull the laws of 
health. Take no drugs, Real vio quack beoks = 


that would mean destruction —aud use a cold bath 
every morning. 

AVTARY (WW. H. A.).—We can only say do not over- 
crowd. You might have a dozen in the space y 
name, But the corner seems rather dark. Put in 
birds ‘of a size, British and foreign, but none with 
Punishing beaks. Soft and hard food. 


NerRvovsg (N.).—It was only for special cases we 
recommended 10 grains of bromide of potassium 
efore going to bed. It should be made up by a 
chemist, and not continued more than a week at a 
time. All narcoties are best avoided. 


Ts CW, 8. F.).—1. Boilel oatmeal mash with 
r pollard, oats, green food, etc. 2. Yes; but 
rly connected. 


Noxconrorsust.—A book on “Letter Writing” you 
conld procure from F. Warne & Co,, 15, Bedford 
Street, Strand : one on “ Mine Surveying” you could 

ot from Crosby Lockwood & Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Sourt, E.C. 

Grtixo Far (Medions).—Go on with the Malt Ex- 
tract, but use chiefly farinaceous diet. We do not, 
however, advise anyone to hanker after being fat. 
Athletes get rid of theirs. ’ 


Frnners (H. Plude).—Bread and milk sop, with morsels 
of meat now and then, 


Caxary (Sunbeam).—Ten or a dozen years or over. 
It all depends on careful feeding and treatment. 


Ayre’ Eacs (Inquirer).—From any bird shop, or where 
they sell gold fish, etc. 


BLACK-HEADS (Reader).—They are not insects. You 
must squeeze them out, and same night rub in oxide 
of zinc ointment, Use a rough towel every day. 
Some people never get quite rid of them. 


Sense Goat's Mitk (F. 0. B.).—Only by private 
bargain. Make the party send for it. | 


Pteroxs (Ignoramns).—They will know better next 
time, That is all we can tell you. 

SiaMo.—1, The articles on “ Moving Models" are out | 
‘of print in the part form ; but now appear in “ Indoor 
Gaines," 2. You would have to have the escutcheon 
made for you by some brass-worker. 


C. P. D.—We had an article on “ How to Make a Flag- 
staff,” but it was some time ago and is out of print 
except as reprinted in “Indoor Games.” The top 
mast should have a sheave and a heel rope. Stays 
are best of wire rope with screw tighteners. Jy gul- 
vanised iron wire run up the mast and proj a 
little from the top is the best lightning conductor ; if 
you have a topmast you have two wires in metallic 
contact at the cross-trees. You can fiy any flag you 
like on land in time of peace ; and, as a rule, you fy 
the national flag of your guests if you give an enter 
tainment in their honour, this being on the prineiple 
of making your house their own. 


DENtLIQuiN.—It is almost hopeless without interes. 
‘The premiums are very high and the boy must be 
apprenticed. One way would seem to be throusi 
Science and Art Department course of Honours, au! 
then Whitworth Scholarship. There is a good sche! 
of engineering at the Crystal Palace. Why not wrt 
to the Secretary, Institute of Civil Engineers, Great 
Gcorge Street, 8.W. for particulars as to examinations, 
ete. 

Nero. There are Prescott on “The Conquest of 
Mexico,” Wallace's “ Fair God,” Charnay"s “ Anciest 

Cities of the New World,” and, for the religion. 

Reville’s * Hibbert Lectures.” 2. The official tooks 

are the best. They are published by Clowes & Soa, 

Charing Cross. 


‘MAantay.—Most of those you mention are not degrees 
at all, being merely the initials of some society of n» 
standing whatever. Taking the rest in al 

‘a Durham degree, it is Associate 

is Bachelor of Civil Law, a degr= 


in S . BC. 
only granted by Oxford and Durham. B.S. is Bache 
lor of Surgery, given by Cambridge, London, Dubin, 


nee. BA 


and Durham,’ B.Se. is Bachelor of Science, given 55 
Lowion, Durham, Glasgow, St. Andrews, Rdinbargh, 
Aberdecn, Ireland, and Victoria, B.L. is Bachelor of 
Letters, given by Edinburgh. CM is Maser it 
Surgerg and is another form of ‘MCh. or MS.cr 
M.C._ D.Lit, is Doctor of Letters, given by Lonion 
and Ireland. D.Sc. is Doctor of Seience, gives by 
London, Cambridge, Durham, St. Andrews, Edin- 
burgh, and Ireland.’ LL.A. is Lady Literate in Ans. 
a woman's degree given by St. Andrews, LLM is 
Master of Laws, given by Cambridge. LTb is 
Licentiate in Theology, given by Durham. M5-. is 
Master of Science, given by Durham and Victoria 
Mus.B, is Bachelor of Music, given everywhere 
except in Scotland. 

Jases Pency.—A depth of 4,655 fathoms was onc 
sounded off the north-eust coast of Japan, but we are 
not aware that this is definitely held to be the 
greatest depth of the ocean. Near the Frieully 
Islands, a long way away, the lead went down to 449) 
fathoms. 


GronGe.—Zululand is divided from Natal by the 
Tugela River, and it is situated between the Soxtl 
African Republic and the sea, It became a Bn: 
Colony in May 1887. 

ALKITCHING.—Davy Jones's Locker is “the place 
where Jonah was sent to.” Jones=Jonah ; Dary= 


Locker=the, place of aafe Keeping. According 1 
Smollett in » Peregrine Pickle” Davy Jones is “the 
fiend that presides over all the spirits of the 


deep, and is seen in various shapes warning the 
devoted wretch of death and woe.” 


F. M, Lea—When you have got your child into th — 
thousand 


charitable institution by means of so many 

old postage stamps, please let us know, but do net 
trouble to write before. At the same time give 3 
full details in order that we may verify the case fet 
the benefit of hundreds of our readers who have dit 
covered after all their trouble that used pesty 
postage stamps are worth waste paper prices sol 
nothing more. 


InguimeR.—Kavanagh's book, “How I won the Vic 
toria Cross,” was an autobiography. The best book 
on Hedley Vicars is undoubtedly Miss Marsh's 

which can be obtained almost everywhere. 

Tovkist.—An excellent idea; we can suggest ™ 
pleasanter trip, But do the “ parikrama,” thst & 
go up one side of the river and come back along te 
other, Tuke Dickens's * Dictio of the Thame 
with ‘you ; it costs a shilling and is publishel by 
Macmillan & Co, You will find quite enough © 
interest you in the towns and villages on the bank: 
without going further afield. 


M. V. 8. (Bristol). —Cassell & Co. publish a book on t! 
Indian Civil Service with specimens of the examn= 
tion papers. We had articles on the subject, bu: © 
did not give any examination questions. 


AppneNticr.—The Atlantic Mnil Steamers do >* 
carry apprentices. You must begin in a sail: 
vessel. 


Panves.—l. There is really nothing but exere: 
walking, swimming, and gymnastics 2 The 
aminations are not the same for Sandhurst ss 
Woolwich. Ifyou are good at mathematics take ‘! 
Woolwich one, 


A Woutp-BE Horsk Guard.—Age, 19 to 25. Hes’ 
5 ft. 8 in. to & ft. 11 inches, Chest, 35 i 
Weight, 130 lb, An examination for all 
Extra strong gums are valuable, but there 
special requirement for them in tle regiment. (PS 
On seeing this in type it occurs to us you may 
the gum sold in bottles ; if so, you will find the & 
formation in another answer.) 
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THE COCK HOUSE AT FELLSGARTH. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By Tatpot Barnes ReEeEp, 
Author of Sy Friend Smith,” “ Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,” “ Adeentures of & Three-Guinea Watch," ete. 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE WATCH TOWER. 
pares study—he always liked to call | accommodate six. The juniors had fre- | to that, a big, brawny man was thrown in 
it a “study,” but his friends pre- | quently to own that nine, the normal size | it came to be a serious question as to how 
red to call it a den—could comfortably 


ofthe party, wasajam. When, in addition | the four walls would sustain the strain. 


DPC day at” Dinwae, sp Live read, 
dhe Peas bad tGrned out Boallow; 


% uo) Tact ot the tHoestess plarzly saicleg ~ B 
Lp 


alt a they ee eae as Yellow, [loud 
ne an 


Coven jebnsork said, pray let me oul Sete, sug $esT,— 
Jast ay . sa eR et or can. Gress the rest . 


OE = VAL Ve) La was 


< 2 


Ss 
ee cane rea alt Dept you wasuie ; 
re sy To 1 Teeebasn Green_. 
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Wally, however, was determined to 
manage somehow. He indignantly re- 
jected Percy's offer of his more spacious 
apartment over the way. No. He had 
captured the lion—he and D’Arcy—and 
they would entertain him in their own 
den. 

After all, it was not so bad. It only 
meant letting the fire out and putting one 
chair in the fender, and shoving the other 
end of the table (which had been doubled 
in length by the addition of the table out 
of a neighbouring room, that was within 
four inches of the same height) close up 
against the door, which it was just possible 
to shut. As, however, the door opened 
outwards, it was necessary for the gentle- 
man occupying the foot of the table to sit 
out in the passage, much to the incon- 
venience of fhe casual passers-by. 

To a shy man like Mr. Rollitt, it was a 
difficult position to find himself the 
honoured guest of nine young gentlemen 
like these. 

“ Thank’ee kindly, young masters,” said 
he, when Ashby relieved him of his hat 
and Fisher 11 of his bag, and Percy under- 
mined him with a chair, and Cottle handed 
him the “Boy's Own Paper,” and Cash 
came in with a hassock, and D'Arcy put 
a railway rug over his knees. 

Wally, whose ideas of hospitality were 
of the old school, deemed it expedient, 
while tea was being served, to engage his 
guest on the subject of the weather. 

“ Rather finer the last few days than it 
was the other week when it rained?” 
said he. “ Rollitt’s having fine weather for 
his trip.” 

This was an artful way of introducing 
the topic of the hour. 

“ Thank you kindly, yes. He’s bound 
to be somewheres, is my Alf,” replied 
Mr. Rollitt. 

“It's all right; we're backing him up. 
He made a ripping run for the school 
against Rendlesham. He bashed the ball 
through the scrimmage, you know, and 
then nipped it up right under their noses 
and ran it through. They couldn't collar 
him, he bowled ’em over right and left, 
and danced on ’em, and landed the touch 
clean behind the post.” 

‘He meant no harm, young gents, 
didn’t my Alf. He ain’t often wiolent, 
he ain’t. There's no offence, 1 hope?” 
said the father, quite overwhelmed by this 
alarming recital. 

“No; it was a jolly good run. You 
ought to have seen it; I and my lot were 
up the oak, you know; we could have 
tucked you in. My young brother Percy 
and his Modern cads—k-i-d-s (I never can 
pronounce it)—were on the steps.” 

“Oh,” said the poor guest, feeling he 
ought to reciprocate the civility of his 
entertainers. ‘ Steps is nice things to be 
on when you ain't got nowheres else.’ 

“Tea!” shouted Fisher mn, who with 
Ashby had been busily charging the table. 

It was now the turn of the hosts to be 
shy. At this late period of the term funds 
had run low, and “extras” were at a 
premium, A busy hour had been spent 
during the forenoon in both houses collect- 
ing outstanding debts, contracting loans 

at the point of the sword, and laying out 
the contents of the common purse at the 
shop in delicacies suitable to the occasion. 
Abernethysand ham, of course, figured pro- 
iuinently. ‘The cake and jam were rather 
~ scrateh lot,” as they mostly consisted of 


“outsides” and ‘“pot-ends’’ collected 
from various sources and amalgamated 
into one stock. But, to compensate for 
this, Wally had managed to get round the 
matron, and by representing to her the 
delicate nature of the entertainment, 
wheedled her outof a pot of “ extra special” 
tea, and a small jug of cream. For the 
rest, there were the relics of the “ Cock 
House ’’ commissariat, a cocoa-nut, gene- 
rously contributed by Fisher 1, and the 
usual allowance of bread and butter. 

The principal delicacy of the feast, how- 
ever, was contributed by a fair lady, and 
to Percy belonged the honour and glory 
of its acquisition. 

On his way from Hall he had run flop 
into the arms of Mrs. Stratton, who was 
carrying in her hands a small basket of 
hothouse grapes. 

“Tm awfully sorry, I say, Mrs. Strat- 
ton,” said the culprit, as the basket and 
its contents fell to the ground. 

“So am I,” said Mrs. Stratton. 

“ There’s two bunches out of three not 
bashed,” said Percy, on his knees picking 
up the ruin. “I say, Mrs. Stratton, if | 
you'd let me pay for the other I can give 
you twopencea week, beginning next week. 
I'd rather, you know.” 

Mrs. Stratton laughed pleasantly. It 
was always a satisfaction, she told her ; 
husband, to come into collision with a 
junior. He always got the best of it. 

“No, thank you, Wheatfield. But I 
tell you what you must do.” 

“ All serene, Mrs. Stratton,” said Percy 
submissively, preparing himself for a 
hundred lines at least. 

“ One of the bunches is damaged. You 
must take it and get your friends to help 
you eat it. Good-bye.” 

On the whole, therefore, the spread 
provided for Mr. Rollitt was a respectable 
one, and not likely to do discredit to his 
entertainers. 

He was installed to the place of honour 
in the fender, Wally occupying the seat 
in the passage, the others ranging them- 
selves on either side of the board. They 
watched their guest’s eye somewhat 
anxiously to detect in it any signs of pre- 
dilection for any particular dish. But he, 
poor man, was too bewildered by the 
novel experience he was undergoing to 
betray any symptoms of appetite. 

“What'll you have?” said Percy, 
presently. 

“Well, if you’ve got a bit of bread and 
cheese and a drop of sometbing, I don't | 
mind, thank you kindly.” 

This was rather a demos: but Wally | 
was equal to the emergency. | 
“Have an Abernethy—that's what 
Rollitt’s been living on. You'll like it. 

We keep a stock in our shop.” 

“Only a penny each,” said Ramshaw, 
explanatorily. | 

“ Better have some jam with it,” said | 
Cottle. 

“Like some tea?” enquired D'Arcy, 
who had charge of the pot, beginning to 
fill up a mug the size of the slop basin | 
with the matron’s “ extra special.” 

“ The cake’s not so bad—there’s several 
lumps not a bit stale,” said Ashby. \ 

“Tf you like cocoa-nut,” said Fisher u, | 
“my brother’s lent us one, and I’ll cut 

you a chunk.” 

“And there’s some grapes for you, 
when you're ready,” said Percy, proudly ; 


“a present from a lady.” 


The awkward thing was that, in their 
eagerness to see their guest eat, none of 
the juniors took anything. They co- 
tinued to pile up the good man’s plate till 


| he didn’t know where to begin, and fairly 


bewildered him by each commending the 
excellence of his own particular delicacy. 

“ Thank’ee, young gents. I ain't much 
of a eater when I’m away from home; 
no more ain’t my Alf. But I'll takes 
snack, anyhow.” 

Whereupon, to their delight, he com. 
menced an onslaught on the viands before 
him, every morsel he ate being followed by 
eighteen admiring eyes into his mouth. 
He made short work of the Abernethys 
and cake, tossed off the tea as if it weres 
thimbleful, jerked down the hunk of 
cocoa-nut, gulped the grapes, and gene 
rally gave the spectators an admirable 
and comprehensive performance. 

They were charmed. So much 50, that 
out of sheer pleasure they began to eat 
too. The meal, if brief, was a merry one. 
Mr. Rollitt took a special fancy to the 
Abernethys—a choice which of coure 
put the shop-directors in an_ ecstasy. 


; They only reproached themselves that 


they had not provided twelve instead of 
six. 

At length, partly because there was 
nothing left but lukewarm water and 
the toughest crusts of the cake, and 
partly because the guest’s appetite was 
eginning to flag, the solid portion of the 
meal came to an end, and the social 
began. 

After sundry nudgings and whisperings 


‘ and signals among the juniors, Wally 


filled up his cup with warm water ard 
rose to his feet. 


“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “1 | 


—you know—that is—shut up, young 
Cash, unless you want to do it instead of 
me—it’s this way, you see, you chaps: I 
sort of think we ought to drink the healtk 
of Rollitt’s governcr. He’s a good ald 
sort, and we're backing up old Rollitt. 
It wasn’t a very grand spread. There'd 
have been some sardines if you'd come las 
week; but that greedy pig, D’Arcy-——” 

“Go on, it was you finished them, 
three in two gulps,” protested the outraged 
D'Arcy. 

“ Look here, young D’Arcy,” said Walls, 
seriously, “am I making this speech. ¢r 
are you? If you don’t shut up, I'll jolly 
well make you. We hope you've liked it, 
and don’t mind our drinking your healt, 
you know. It'll be jolly when old Rollitt 
turnsup. We'd ask you again to-morrow. 
you know, only the grub's run_ short 
Therefore, I have much pleasure in pre 
posing your health.” 

The toast was drunk with acclamatioz. 
the party joining in “For he’s a joll 
good fellow,’ much to the alarm of the 
occupants of the neighbouring studies 
who flocked out in the passage to s<z 
what the noise was about. 

Wally assured them there was no grob 
left, so they needn’t hang about ; but 4 
good many of them remained all the 
same to hear Mr. Rollitt’s speech. 

“Thank’ee kindly, young masters" 
began he, with his usual formula, «1 
ain’t no schollard like my Alf is He 
could talk to you straight. I'm sorry ke 
ain’t here, gents. He's bound to te 
somewheres, and I’m sure it’s no offence 
meant, his going away. I likes 
style, and I hopes that young fiy-ty- 
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night who says my Alfs a thief will tell 
him so to his face. My Alf’ll settle him 
proper. Them as pays for my Alf’s 
schooling which it's two kind ladies, 
masters, as my missus was kinder foster- 
sister too—means to make a gent of my 
Alf. But, bless you, he'd sooner be 
along of me in the building trade. Not 
that my Alf ain’t a schollard, and can't 
behave himself. He do behave beautiful 
to his mother, does Alf,and ain’t nothink 
of the fine gent at home. So there, I tell 
you straight, and no offence meant, young 
nasters. I like your style, Ido. Don't 
vou take on about my Alf bein’ a missing. 
He's bound to be somewheres. I know'd 
aim do it afore, when things went 
rontrairy. But he wasn't fur off, and 
tom2 back. On'y don’t let ‘im cop hold 
of that there jumper as says he's a thief, 
or there'll be a row in the ‘ouse. Why, 
ny Alf's that straight he wouldn't rob a 
log of his bone, not if he was starving. 
That's flat. So here's to you, young 
rents; and if you happen to be passing 
war Crackstoke way, me and my missus’ll 
ve proud to see ver. Here’s luck!” 

The speech was rapturously applauded, 
1ot only by the party present, but by the 
inot of fellows in the passage, who were 
aking advantage of the necessarily open 
loor to join in the proceedings as out- 
iders. 

Wally, however, resented the intrusion, 
nd as sven as the speech of the evening 
vas ended, ordered one of the tables to 
vw cleared, and placing his chair upon it, 
nvle room for the door to be closed on the 
ntruders, much to their disappointment. 

After the favourable reception of his 
p-ech, Mr. Rollitt became very much 
uore at home, and produced a pipe from 
is pocket, which he proceeded in the 
woot natural way to light. His hosts 
wed in a somewhat awestruck way at 
he proceeding, but Wally gave the right 
“ie. 

“ That's right, Mr. Rollitt ; make your- 
elf at home.” 

“So I are. 
‘hooling worn't what it is. 
ore school must be a topper.” 

“It's not bal,” said Perey. “ You see 
1ere was a jolly row on this term between 
1¢ Classics and our lot, and they had to 
2 taken down a bit.” “ 

“ Did they?” retorted Wally, very in- 
gnant; “how many pegs did you come 
own ? Who had to get our chaps to 
me and give them a leg up every other 
ye? 

“Who swindled at elections and got 
:ked_on the hands, eh?” 
* Who got their football bagged, and 
nldn’t get it back?" 
“Who got kicked out of the front row 
the Rendlesham match?” 
«*Armony, gents, 'armony,’”’ said Mr. 
ollitt, waving his pipe encouragingly. 
The rebuke was opportune. It wasn't 
ir to the guest to squabble before him. 
“We've stashed all that,” said Percy, 
esently ; “they got civil to us, so we got 
il to them, and we're all in the shop 
zether. And we're all backing up old 
sllitt, ain't we, you chaps, and we're go- 
g down in a lump for the clubs; and 
> all shelled out for this do; so it’s all 


You see, in my days, 
Now this 


tht now. See?” 
Mr. Rollitt thought he did, and nodded 
vably. 


“You see, it’s not much larks unless 


we're all in it. 
you know.” 

“No,” said Mr. Rollitt. 
that happen ?” 

“ Well, it was this way, you see,” began 
Percy, taking up, as was his wont, the 
narrative at a remote period. “After 
those Classic cads—k-i-d-s, you know, had 
—(Shut up, Wally, I said k-i-d-s; can’t you 
spell?) had caved in. 

“Who caved in?” expostulated the 
Classics. 

“Well, after Stratton’s, you know, 
when we started the shop—I say, you'll 
have to come and see the shop—well—it 
was before that, though; it was when the 
row began about Corder not being stuck 
in—that was before that, you know— 
Brinkman screwed his foot, so there 
was @ man short for the team, so Clapper- 
ton—that’s our prefect, you know; he’s 
all right now, but he —hullo, I say, he’s 
gone asleep! "’ 

Sure enough Mr. Rollitt, weary with 
his long journey, with the excitement of 
the day, and with the excellence of the 
tea, had dozed off comfortably, on his 
chair in the fender, with his pipe in his 
mouth. 

Percy felt it unnecessary to pursue his 
lucid narrative, and the nine hosts sat 
watching their man as his head nodded 


We went up Hawk's Pike, 
“ How did 


forward, and the urgent necessity for a | 


snore presently rendered the position of 
the pipe no longer tenable. 

It was a triumph! Noman could have 
gone off like that unless he had felt 
thoroughly comfortable. The railway rug 
was again produced and laid over his 


knees, and his feet were gently lifted on | 


the hassock, and a pillow was neatly in- 
serted at the back of the chair; and all 
looked so snug, and the hospitable juniors 
were so pleased with the result, that they 
had the vanity to let the door stand open 
so that all who passed by might see how 
comfortable they could make a guest when 
they liked. 

To heighten the effect they decided to 
do their preparation on the spot, and so 
not only impress the sleeper when ho 
awoke, but advertise themselves to the 
outside world as boys who by no means 
forewent the serious side of school-life for 
its lighter functions. 

It must be owned that next day, when 
the work thus accomplished was subjected 
to the microscopic test of the master's 
eyes, it was not any better—-some said it 
was even worse—than usual. That had 
nothing to do with the present. 

Wally, who put his chair out again in 
the passage, had most of his time occupied 
in making pantomimic appeals for silence 
from passers-by, to whom he pointed out 
the fignre of the sleeping Mr. Rollitt as 
ajustification. The others, debarred from 
speech (for it was considered that even 
a whisper might awaken the sleeper, 
although the violent process of tucking 
him up just now had failed to do so), were 
reduced to communication with one an- 
other in writing, which took up so much 
time and paper, that very little of either 
was left for lessons. 

At last, after half an hour's suspense, 
the clang of the house-bell for call-over 
broke the spell. Mr. Rollitt grunted and 
yawned and opened his eyes, looked about 
for his pipe, inspected the rug on his knees, 
took his feet off the hassock, and finally 
realised where he was. 


“T was nigh ‘andy asleep that time,” 
said he, rummaging in his pocket for a 
lucifer. 

“It’s all right; we were doing our prep, 
you know. Now we've got to be called 
over. If you stick here we'll be back in 
a jiffy, and then we'll take you to see the 
shop,” said Wally. 

“Thank'ee kindly,” said the guest; 
“don’t put yourselves about forme. Take 
your time, young gents.” 

“Weshan't belong. I say, wait for us, 
won't you? Don’t you go out with any 
other chaps. They ain’t in it, you know.” 

“T ain’t a-goin’ with nobody, don’t you 
make no mistake,” was the visitor's satis- 
factory assurance. 

They had some thoughts about locking 
him in to make sure of him, but decided 
to trust his parole, and trooped down 
impatiently to call-over, binding one an- 
other to assemble at the shop immediately 
afterwards, whither Wally and Percy were 
to conduct their guest. 

To the satisfaction of these young 
gentlemen, the bird was safely in his cage 
when they returned, dimly visible through 
the smoke, looking at the pictures in the 
illustrated paper. He meekly obeyed their 
summons, relieving their embarrassment 
somewhat by putting his pipe away in his 

ket as he rose. 
a “ Where's the rest of the pals?” asked 
8. 

“ Down at the shop,, It’s not the regular 
hour, you know. But wo can get in with 
the key. Come along, Mr. Rollitt.” 

The old watch tower, which, as the 
reader knows, is the oldest remaining por- 
tion of Fellsgarth, was rather an imposing | 
looking edifice for so mundane an estab- 
lishment as the school-shop. The shop, . 
indeed, occupied only a sinall apartment , 
on the ground-floor, which had previously 
been used as a porter’s lodge, the re. 
mainder of the structure, including the 
disused belfry and watch-turret, being - 
abandoned to the owls and ghosts and ivy - 
which accorded best with the ancient . 
traditions of the place. 

Mr. Rollitt, whose profession sharpened 
his observation for specimens of bygone - 
achievements in his own line of business, 
noted the venerable exterior before him. 
with admiration. 

“ That there bit of bricks and mortar,” 
said he, “ warn’t built yesterday.” 

“Oh, it’s millions of years old,” said 
Wally ; “ but our shop, you know, has only 
just been started.” 

“ They don’t make copin’s like them to- 
day,” repeated Mr. Rollitt. 

“We go in for good grub cheap,” said 
Porey ; “no shoe-leather, like Bob used to 
sell." 

“T reckon them top courses is a hundred 
year after this here bottom part. Not. 
much jerry there neither.” 

“We boss it among us, you know,” said 
Wally, ‘(and take turns to serve. We 
don’t get a bad profit either.” 

Here they were joined by the rest of 
the party. But to their disappointment 
Mr. Rollitt’s interest in the shop was 
small compared with that ho showed in: 
the lay of the bricks, the run of the 
beams, and the hardness of the mortar. 

“They knowed their way about, 
straight, those days,” said he, picking 
away between two of the bricks with his 
nail. 

“ Try one of our ‘ Rollitt’s particular,’ * 
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1 
pleaded D'Arcy, in the hope that this 


invitation at least would interest him. 
But no. He went “nosing round,” 
taking no notice of the stores, and putting 
off all invitations with a “ thank’ee kindly, 
not to-day.” 
It was a sore blow to his hosts. After 
what they had done for him, after the 


way they had nursed him all day, after | 


the tea they had given him, and the pipes 
he had smoked in their study! They 
could have thrown him overboard in their 
mortification. But the dread lest some 
one else, some of the middle boys, for 
instance, should get hold of him and 
“run” him, decided them to pocket their 
feelings and back him up still. 

“No offence, young gents,” said he 
presently ; “but if you’ve a ladder ’andy, 
I'd like to take a look up there.” 

“Oh, there’s nothing up there—only 


bats and owls,” said Wally, “and there's | 


no ladder.” 

But Mr. Rollitt pointed out in a corner, 
behind the back of the shop, some pro- 
truding bits of stone let into the brick, 
evidently with a view to form a- rude 
ladder or stair to the chambers above. 

This promised well. An exploration of 
the Watch Tower offered some little com- 
pensation for the slight put on their shop. 

“T never saw that before,” said Wally. 
“T vote we go up.” 


Mr. Rollitt led the way with all the 


: agility of a practical hodman. The steps 
; ended with a trap-door in the ceiling, 


which he pushed up before him. 

“ Mind how you go, young gents,” said 
he to his followers; “one at atime on 
them stones.” 

The trap-door opened into a sort of 
passage, at the end of which was a nar- 
row brick corkscrew staircase. 

It was too dark to do anything but feel 
their way up; Mr. Rollitt leading, and 
testing every step as he went along. 

“Why,” said Wally suddenly, and 
with a touch of alarm in his voice as they 
were halting a moment to allow Mr. 
Rollitt to inspect with the end of a lucifer 
one of the loophole windows, “ why, look 
up there—there’s a light!” 

They looked. And there, struggling 
apparently from under a door which 
closed the head of the stairs, came a 


_ streak of light. 


“TI say—it’s ghosts,” said Fisher 1. 
“ Let’s go back.” 

“More likely it’s my Alf,” said Mr. 
Rollitt. “I know’d he was somewheres 
not fur off.” 

He went up, followed at a more respect- 
ful distance than before by the boys, and 
pushed open the door. 

They heard the sound of an exclama- 
tion within, and a noise as of some one 


starting to his feet. Next moment, s 
the light streamed down the staircase 
they heard a familiar voice say— 

“ Father!" 

“That's me, Alf, my boy; I knowd 
you was somewheres ’andy.” 

“I say,” said Wally, in an excited 
whisper to his followers, “‘ we'd best ect 
back, you chaps. They don't want us up 
there.” 

The delicate suggestion was appreciatel 
by the party, who forthwith made a pn. 
cipitate retreat. 

“We as good as found him, that’s on 
thing, and nobody else was in it,” xi 
Percy triumphantly. 

“Rather not. Keep it mum. Lets 
go and light the fire in his room and hav: 
some grub ready for him. Good oli 
Rollitt, I’m jolly glad he’s turned up.” 

“That's how he got the Abernethrs.” 
said D'Arcy. ‘Jolly honest to pay for 
them.” 

“You don’t suppose anybody woul 
collar things out of the shop and not pa; 
for them, you lout, do you?” 

Whereat, leaving the door on the 
they marched arm in arm across 
school green, kicking every junior 
met, and mystifying everybody by ¥ 
tling at the top of their voices, “See tl 
conquering hero comes." 

(To be continued.) 


i ee 
MAURICE KERDIC: OR, THE MYSTERY 


s 
A whelmed with fatigue, excitement, 
and hunger, fainted on the steps of the 
altar. The factitious energy which joy 
and surprise had for a moment given him 
had vanished. 

“We have come too late!” 
Catherine in terror. 

“No!" said Leila, holding up the 
lamp, “it is only a faint. Quick, the 
cordial! and you have your salts, have 
you not, Catherine?” 

In a few minutes Maurice had re- 
covered, and thanked them with a smile ; 
and after drinking a few drops of the 
cordial Leila gave him he felt himself 
revive, and, memory returning with 
strength, he rose full of surprise and 
questioned them. 

“How did you come here? What 
does it mean? What imprudence! And 
yet I am glad to see you. But do you 
know the danger you are in? Goucha 
Nichin has declared that none of the 
Profane shall enter the sanctuary and 
escape alive without his consent.” 

And at the thought of the danger 
threatening these dear heads, the young 
man’s forehead again became pale. 

“Come, sir,” said Gargaridi, whose 
spirits the sight of the food brought by 
the girls had suddenly revived, “let us 
not think of evils to come, but let us have 
Something to eat. We shall have plenty 

Of time to think of them afterwards.” 
“* Aristomenes is right,” said Catherine, 
Who, with Leila, was busy arranging the 
‘ld meat, and wine, and cakes they had 


said 
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the girls approached, Maurice, over- | 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—EXPLANATIONS, 


brought. “ First you must get back your 
strength, and then you shall hear how we 
came here." 

“And you, Goucha Nichin,” said 
Maurice to the old Guebre, who had 
been leaning against a pillar and remained 
unmoved while all this was going on; 
“will you not have something to eat? 
Are you not half dead with hunger?” 

The magus contented himself with a 
violent gesture of negation, and, with a 
look of anger and scorn at the preparations 
for the meal, resumed his meditations. 

“ As for you, Gargaridi,” said Maurice, 
“T hope you will do honour to the repast.”’ 

“You can depend upon me, sir,” said 
the servant, going a few steps away with 
an air of intense satisfaction, and sitting 
down with his plate on his knees. “ But— 
as I said a little before the fatal accident 
in which our victuals disappeared in a 
moment—be prudent. We know not 
how long we may be immured here; let 
us ration ourselves. And besides, I have 
always heard that after a long fast we 
should eat little and slowly.” 

And so saying he filled his mouth and 
was silent. 

“To what accident does Gargaridi 
refer?” asked Catherine, putting the 
things in order. 

“Oh! accident is a euphemism,” said 
Maurice, smiling. “The fact is that the 
poor fellow, driven crazy with hunger 
the other night, could not help eating 
everything that was left.” 

“Oh! that is dreadful!” said Leila 
indignantly. 


OF ECBATANA. 


“T assure you he was furious with 
himself. And now you see I have r- 
covered, tell me by what miracle yu: 
have managed to get in here.” s 

“The honour belongs to Leila,” su: 
Catherine. “ Without her I should eal: 
have wept and given way to vain despair." 

“ But Catherine is the real cause, afte 
all,” said Leila. “I should never hs: 
thought it right to interfere with the pls: 
of Goucha Nichin ; the sight of my friends 


; affliction made me risk my grandfathers 


anger.” 

And she cast a timid interrogating lok 
at the old magus. 

“ Explain, Leila,” said he curtly, wit 
out replying to the girl's half-expressi 
question. ‘“ How didst thou find thy ws: 
into the sanctuary ?” 5 

“You can easily imagine," said Leils 
“to what anguish we were a prey when ¥ 
could no longer doubt that some accide:' 
had befallen you. Catherine, warned ts 
I know not what presentiment, had frou 
the first shown great apprehension as * 
the result of your enterprise ; as for me. 
and the girl as she spoke looked at 
clearly, unshakenly, “ confident in Go 
Nichin’s prudence and rectitude, I ha: 
first no anxiety. But the time came v! 
I could no longer help sharing the do 
and terrors of my friend. Hours, dats 
passed. Either you were lost and we b= 
to weep for you, or else you were in 
of immediate help. All we could do ¥¥ 
to think of the means of helping 3° 
Chance had put me in the way of a secr: 
& terrible secret, which I should net:' 
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rave revealed without a powerful motive ; 
mit it was a question of saving human 
ives; yours, Grand Mobed, so essential 


o your people; yours, young man, so . 


yrecious to your sister ; the life of a faithful 
servant—and I hesitated no longer.” 

The Guebre uttered a hollow groan. 

“Your revelations had tanght me little 
vevond the existence of this subterranean 
valace. To them you added afterwards 
nasimple and popular form the legend 
of the Swinging Stone, in which was 
tidden a part of the truth. The entrance 
nto the labyrinth, the exact position of 
vhich remained unknown to you, was 


nade, you know, by means of a moving ; 


tone, quite hidden in the wall, the spring 
f which it was impossible to find without 
pecial instructions or a Incky chance. 
still, as in the legend, this chance was 
wssible, and had been foreseen by the 
rehitect, who had hung the stone in such 
. way that it would close of itself if 
pened at hazard. These things made 
. great impression on me, and I often 
hought about them. I saw what a dis- 
ppointment it would be for vou to end 
our life without recovering the lost clne. 
was not for nothing the descendant of 
he son of the Sun, and I also had at 
wart the recapturé by your caste of the 
ower that had escaped from your hands.” 
As Leila spoke these words the old man 
vroudly raised his head, and in his look 
‘as a momentary flash of paternal pride. 
“he others listened attentively. 

“And as the answer comes to those 
‘ho think constantly about one thing, 
nd search their mind unceasingly, so I 
hought that some day or another I 
hould find the solution of the mystery 
shich was the cause of such long and 
uel trouble. The solution was close to 
ou. Without knowing it, you possessed 
. All your life vou had it at ‘vour hand.” 
“Wonderful !"’ muttered the Guebre. 
“The very night before the day fixed 
or the last exploration, as I was turning 
ver the sublime book you taught me to 
‘ad, the ‘ Clavicle of Solomon,’ my atten- 
on was suddenly arrested by a strange 
ict. I had ceased to understand what I 
as reading, and while my imagination 
1 its flight wandered afar, my eyes 
istened on the sacred letters, and seemed 
om moment to moment to fix themselves 
ec with a force independent of my 

ill. 

“The open page before me consisted of 
‘merous paragraphs. Half awake, half 
ader hallucination, it seemed to me all 
; once as though every letter on the 
we faded away except the first and last 
tters of each paragraph, and these stood 
it clearly by themselves, and following 
le tortuous lines they formed I put them 
gether into words, and read distinctly 
~Swinging Stone.’ For a moment I 
mained as if paralysed, and then I rose 
id rubbed my eyes, and I thought I had 
2en the sport of an illusion, for the page 
id become readable, and no letter stood 
it more than another. But it did not 
ke me long to see that notwithstanding 
iis difference I had read aright. Quite 
vake this time, I put together the first 
ul last letter of each paragraph, and in 
ve order I read the words, ‘ Swinging 
sone.’ You had so profoundly initiated 
e ante the mysteries and proceedings of 
ie Kabbala, that I at once saw the 
aportance of this discovery —” 


“Ah!” said the Guebre, shuddering, 
wondcring, and despairing all at the same 
time. “Unhappy child! Why did 
Heaven make thee so great, and yet 
limit thy gifts? ‘Io so much intelligence 
and penetration why were there not 
joined prudence, wise  dissimulation, 
and blind devotion to the interests of thy 
caste ? Why, why didst thou not instantly 
tell me of thy marvellous discovery? Why 
hast thou profaned it by revealing it to 
' the infidels? Thrice blessed be the star 
that presided over thy birth, Leila, and 
thrice cursed be the influence which drew 
thee from the straight line, softened thy 
heart, and made thee forget that before 


all thou wast the daughter of the magi! 
Say, why didst thou not instantly tell me 
of this precious key?” 

“You were that evening more absent 
and silent than usual, and you had accus- 
tomed me, father, to respect your medi- 
tations. Have you not taught me to 
reflect on all things, and to say nothing 
unless I know? I was persuaded that 
Thad found the way to a great discovery, 
but I was not sure.” 


| deep sigh, “such has been the will of 

' Mithra. 

| | “In the morning,” continued Leila, “I 

| had but a few moments to give before your 
departure to the ‘Clavicle of Solomon.’ 

| But I held the key, and henceforth I read 


“Well!” said the old man, with a | 


But go on; continue thy story.” | 


easily. At the very moment when Cathe- 
rine’s brother brought her to the grotto, 
to start off with you without a moment’s 
delay, I had just convinced myself that 
the sacred book contained the secret of 
the subterranean palace, and the way 
there, and I had just learnt that the first 
stage of that way was this very Goul Hek 
down which you were going.” 

“Yes,” said the Guebre, in a whisper, 
“that I also knew, and cruel was my 
hesitation when for the first time I took 
down it the young Faranghi! Would to 
Heaven I had listened to the voice which 
called me back!" 

“It was not a good time for explana- 


“* We have come too late!” 


tions,’ continued Leila, “and I waited 
for your return to tell you of my dis- 
coveries. I need not say that nothing 
was further from my mind than to reveal 
them to another than you. However, 
time went on; you did not return ; Cathe- 
rine was dying of grief; I say nothing 
about myself. The conviction grew on 
my mind that in the underground palace 
you had been swallowed up. I under- 
stood what had happened. For long I 
hesitated. I prayed Mithra to inspire 
me; I studied the book to find in what 
direction I should go, and when I knew, 
in the early hours of the night we set out. 
I did not tell Catherine in what a horrible 
condition I expected to find you; but the 
provisions and cordials we brought speak 
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for me. Father, she has endured cruel 
tortures.” 

“Poor sister!” said Maurice, pityingly, 
while Catherine, with her head on his 
shoulder, still wept at the remembrance 
of her past anguish. 

“And you, Leila, Ihave no words to ex- 
press to you my gratitude and admiration.” 

“Ah!” said Catherine, wiping away 
her tears, “ you cannot know how well 
she is worthy of them. Not only did her 
genius discover the means of reaching you, 
but she has sustained me, encouraged me, 
and taught me during these dreadful 
hours. Will you believe it, Maurice, I 
found fault with you, and she defended 
you? Inmy confusion I found fault with 
everything ; your enterprise, your refusal 
to take me with you, your temerity. And 
she insisted that you knew better than 
me what to do, that you were not rash, 
but as prudent as valiant and strong. She 
told me, the dear little preacher, that if 
she had the honour to have a brother like 
you, she would know how to encourage 
him and serve him with constancy in 
ordinary times, and support him without 
complaining in times of danger and dif- 
ficulty——”” 


“ Catherine!’ murmured Leila, in con- | 


fusion, “ why recall such painful remem- 
brances ?"’ 

“Qh! they are not painful,’ said 
Catherine cheerily. ‘But do not be 
angry with me, Leila; I forget that 
Maurice is not your brother, although for 
the future I shall look upon you as the 
dearest of sisters.” 

“Dear heroines both,” said Maurice, 
“how can I acknowledge such devotion ? 
If ever I return to daylight, Leila, I will 
do as much for you, and will be the most 
faithful of friends to you. But alas!” he 
continued dejectodly, “ what is the use of 
my protestations? I forget that Iam a 
prisoner!” 

The old Guebre, deep in his reflections, 
had appeared for a moment to take no 
part in what was being said. 

“Leila!” said he, suddenly looking 
up, “remember who thou art! Re- 
member that the descendant of the Sons 
of the Sun can make no alliance with the 
Faranghis.”” 

“Oh, father !’" exclaimed the girl with 
animation, “did I not tell you that the 
Faranghis are not strangers to us, that 
they are of the same race!” 

“ Relatives almost,’’ said Catherine. 

“Relatives!” said the old magus; “the 
girls must be out of their minds!" 

“ Relatives!” exclaimed Maurice, who 
was very far at the moment from think- 
ing of his studies as to the origin of the 
ancient Bretons. 

“Tf relatives be too strong a word,” said 
Leila, “ it is certain at least that we are 
of the same race. You do not know, 


father, that Catherine Kerdic and her | 


brother are of pure Armorican birth. 
You thought as I did that as they came 
from Paris they were Parisians ; Catherine 
has told me they wre of a Celto-Breton 
family — their name shows it. Hence 
their ancestors must have been Druids, 
and the Druids, I need not tell you, came 
from Chaldca and were the brothers of 
the worshippers of Mithra, whom to-day 
we know as Guebres. There is no doubt, 
father, that we are of the same origin.” 
“The fact thou hast revealed to me," 
id the magus after a lengthy reflection, 


“is neither without interest nor import- 
ance. In other circumstances it would 
have been sufficient to assure the young 
stranger of my protection and support, and 
to remove all barriers between us. But 
it can in no way palliate the accomplished 
crime. That Kerdic may be of Chaldean 
origin is much ; but is he of the priestly 
race? No. And had he been of that 
race our inflexible laws would none the 
less have punished him with death for 
his intrusion into the sanctuary. He 
is neither the Grand Mobed nor his 
heir——” 

“He knew not that he was committing 
sacrilege!’ pleaded Leila. 

“The law knows no excuses.”” 

“What cruel severity!" murmured 
Catherine. 

“Tt is not severity!’ said the Guebre, 
with his blue eyes gleaming with fanati- 
cism; “it is justice! What knowest 
thou, young girl, of the grandeurs and 
responsibilities of our house? Thinkest 
thou that a man’s life has the least weight 
in the deliberations of the magi, when 
there are concerned the interests and 
glory of Mithra? And even,” he con- 
tinued, after a silence, “ even if we are to 
admit that the young Celto-Breton is 
privileged by his birth, that his crime is 
venial not being voluntary, what are we 
to say to the presence here of the others ? 
What are Catherine and Gargaridi doingin 
this sanctuary? Woe! woe! The Temple 
is profaned ! our glory is tarnished!” 

And lifting his hands on high in despair 
he seemed torn by the bitterest grief. 

“ What is to be done ?”’ said Catherine 
gently, while he moved away overcome 
by the tumult of his emotions. “Do you 
think, Leila, he will show no mercy?" 

“T am afraid so. But do not judge 
him too severely. Neither you, nor I, 
nor any one, perhaps, can gauge the des- 
pair that has rent the soul of Goucha 
Nichin. Think of some family relic you 
have been brought up to consider vener- 
able and sacred; imagine this relic 
broken, trampled on, dragged in the mud, 
and you will have some feeble idea of the 
tortures to which the high priest of Mithra 
is subject at seeing the temple profaned.” 

“Oh, my friend!’ said Catherine, 
deeply affected by the thought of the old 
man’s sorrow, “let us go to him, and 
speak to him, and try to console hin!" 

“ Alas!” said Leila sadly, “ we should 
only anger him. Goucha Nichin is not 
like other men; tears, prayers, and pity 
are only importunities to him. He is 
superior to them all, by the strength of his 
mind, the elevation of his thoughts, and he 
is reserved, haughty, silent, inaccessible, 
contemptuous of all human sympathy.” 

“What a miserable life must have been 
yours!”’ Catherine could not help saying. 

“You brought me the only joy I ever 
knew,” said Leilasimply. ‘“ But I repeat, 
if it is possible for you to do so, forgive 
him. His long life has been nothing but 
a desperate struggle against the impos- 
sible, and behold it is crowned by a 
supreme disaster ! "” : 

“For my part,” said Maurice, gener- 
ously, “I forgive him with my whole 
heart, and I wish you had asked me 
to do something more difficult. Poor 
Goucha Nichin! I am sorry, I assure 
you, to have been in any way the cause 
of the torments he endures. But explain, 
Leila, how it is that so great a ditferenco 


exists between his way of looking at things 
and yours. It was enough to hear you 
excuse his fanaticism (pardon the word) 
to be sure that you did not share it- 
even if you had not proved it by bringing 
Catherine into the sanctuary.” 

“ How that is,” said Leila, thought 
fully, “I do not know. I respect deeply 
all that my grandfather has taught we 
to revere, I admire and honour the grand 
memories he represents, I venerate the 
high functions he fulfils; but I cannot 
live like him exclusively in the past, cut 
myself off from the living and feed night 
and day on recollections. Perhaps if | 
had been his son he would have made 
of me a more fervent disciple, because he 
would have honoured me with more of his 
confidence and intimacy. But I amonly 
a girl! That has been one of the grat 
griefs of Goucha Nichin.” 

“Dear, dear Leila!’’ said Catherine, 
throwing her arms around her, “don't 
talk like that.” 

“Who would not be proud and happy 
to call you his daughter!” said Maurie. 

“Oh! would I could lead you to a life 
less gloomy and more happy!" con 
tinued Catherine. 

“ Maurice, let us take her to Europe 
with us when we go back!" 

“Tam quite ready,” said Maurice, while 
Leila smiled gently. “ But for that we 
must first get out of here." 

“Yes, yes, quite so,” said Catherine. 
“If Goucha Nichin will not tell us it 
will rest with us to find the outlet. And 
that ought not to be impossible.” 

“Hum!” said Maurice, ‘*I confess I 
have tried everywhere. My head swims 
through thinking of nothing but this 
dreadful maze. But unless I am mis- 
taken the shrewdness which was able to 
read in the ‘Key of Solomon’ may dis- 
cover some indication.” 

“We can certainly hope so,” sail 
Leila. “In the haste and anxiety in 
which we were I scarcely did anything but 
seek the way in. It never entered my 
head that we should find a difficulty i 
getting out. However, I did look throug: 
what it said about the matter, and I think 
that by earnest reflection I might recollect 
about it. We have brought something t 
support us and give us light for som 
days; but I have good hopes of seeing us 
all out of here before long.” 

As she finished speaking Catherir: 
gave a sudden start. She had just noticed 
that Goucha Nichin had returned withou: 
being observed and was listening attes- 
tively to their conversation. His eye 
gleamed; his features were convulsed. 

“Young people,” he said in a voice te 
tried to make pleasant, “do not was 
your strength and courage in vain. Tie 
will of man is not unchangeable. I ca: 
alter mine. Listen! Ihave some douts: 
as to the legality of my decision, but | 
cannot resolvethem ina moment. Adz: 
and a night I must remain _prost! 
before Mithra, praying for an inspiratict: 
after that you will know my decisicr 
which will be his. Till then, my danght: 
I forbid thee to make use of the secre: 
thou hast discovered in the sacred b« 
or even to seek to recollect them. Pr 
fanations enough have been commitz«! 
Leave this matter in my hands, and unt 
that hour not & word regarding the my 
teries of the temple!" 

(To be continued.) 
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THE TIGER CHIEF OF BURMAH; 


OR, THE ADVENTURES OF TWO BOYS ON 


“AY old monk!’ echoed Merrincourt. 

“It must be that queer old chap 
who came to see us 89 often when we first 
arrived. He hasn’t been here for an age, 
and I was just wondering what had be- 
come of him. You'll let him in, won't 
you, Alf? he’s rather a joke.” 

“If you like, Frank; but he must 
leave at sunset, for I can't have any out- 
siders within the gates after dark. Admit 
bim, Lal Singh.” 

“Why,-are you afraid of one poor old 
scarecrow of a monk taking the fort 
single-handed ?"” laughed Frank. ‘“ Not 
that he’s much of a monk, either; for, 
hough he sports the yellow frock, he's 
sot a mop of white hair all round his face 
nstead of having his crown shaved as 
smooth as a billiard-ball, and he goes in 
or lots of good things that aren't quite 
ccording to the rules of his order. Do 
‘ou remember how he used to peg into 
ur sweetineats and whisky ? 
or jam, no ‘lower-boy’ at Eton in my 
ime could have held a candle to him. 
{ell be grand fun for Harry Foster and 
aat other boy when they turn up. But 


By Davi Ker, 


Author of “ Iderim the Afghan.” “A Coral Prison,” etc. 


CHAPTER III.—THE OLD MONK. 


’ there's plenty more where that came ' 


from!" 

This English invitation was naturally 
lost upon the Burmese, but the sight of 
the dainties was quite enough for him, 


» and he fell to with a will, while Frank 


and as ' 


ere the old swell comes, as large as 


fe." 
And in came a bowed, meagre old man 
1 a long yellow “robe” composed of 
ree separate cloths, whose bony face 
ore the dead, livid hue of extreme age. 
3 Merrincourt had said, his thick white 
tir was an offence against the stricter 
scipline of his order; but this mattere1 
tle at a time when not a few Burmese 
onks had flung away the monastic robe 
gether, and become members of the 
1urch militant" as leaders of guerilla 
nds. 
“ Mahyeh-lah?" (Are you well?) asked 
arston, who had made some progress 
cough not very much) in one of the 
rdest languages in the world. 
Collah-teen apor-mah tine-bth !" (sit 
wn upon this chair) added Frank 
‘rrincourt, making a great eort to 
»w that he too knew something of 
rmese. 
Che old Poongvee waved aside the 
tfered chair with a faint smile—for 
ink’s pronunciation was _ certainly 
ugh to make a monk of La Trappe 
zh —and seated himself upon the floor, 
ore he sesmed much more at his 
I have been sick—very sick,” said he, 
a thin, cracked, tuneless voice, with a 
se for breath almost after every word. 
Well, then, here’s something to put 
to rights—I know what you like, 
*t 12°? cried Merrincourt, producing 
n of biscuits and a pot of jam (brought 
+ in the last steamer from Calcutta), at 
t of which the aged monk’s dim and 
sen eyes twinkled greedily. 
See how the old cock brightens up at 
t of the grub,” said the young lieu- 
nt aside to his comrade, with a 
olboy gtin. “ Pitch in, old fellow— 


» Burman, reverently ; “ he must be a won- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
» were talked of from Rangoon to the border 


Merrincourt—to whom the idea of this 
wizened old greybeard of seventy eating 
jam as eagerly as a child of seven was a 
never-failing source of enjoyment—looked 
on approvingly. 

Inspirited by the good cheer, the old 
man brightened up and began to talk. 
The two officers being not yet very strong 
in Burmese, the conversation was carried 
on in Hindoostanee, which the Poongyee 
secmed to speak pretty fluently for a man 
of his class. 

“Tf you come and see us again in a few 
days’ time, Poongyee,” said Merrincourt, 
“you'll find some visitors to keep you 
company over the jam and biscuits, and 
one of them, at least, will eat as much as 
you, any day.” 

“Are you expecting guests, then?” 
asked the old man, with more interest 
men might have been looked for from 
him, 

“Indeed we are; there are two boys ' 
coming to see us.” 

“ Boys! what do boys want out here in 
the jungle 2?’ said the old monk pecvishly. 

“To shoot tigers, of course, as they've 
done once or twice before now.” 

“Young boys shoot tigers?” cried the 
Poongyee, with a look of incredulous 
wonder. 

“Why not?) They ought toknow some- 
thing about hunting, for one's the son | 
and the other the nephew of the best 
hunter in all Burmah, Foster Sahib.” 

“Foster Sahib!" echoed the Burman, 
“The Lonely Man of the Jungle ?” 

“Yes, that’s what they call him here, | 
I believe. Do you know him?” 

“ Every one knows him,” said the old 


derful man!" 

And down went another spoonful of 
jam, as if he were eating Foster's health 
instead of drinking it. 

In fact, Livingstone Foster's renown 
as an explorer stood as high just then in | 
Eastern Asia as Stanley's in Central | 
Africa. He had penetrated in disguise 
through sone unheard-of region in West- 
ern China, crossed the Himalayas twice 
into Thibet, and visited several places 
unreached even by Dr. Leitner, or by 
the famous Russian traveller, Colonel 
Prjevalski. His hunting and fighting ex- 
ploits (which, as his Burmese nickname 
implied, were always achieved alone) 


of China; and in the legends of the 
northern mountaineers—among whom 
many of his boldest feats had been ac- 
complished—his name figured almost as 
prominently as that of the Tiger Chief 
himself. 

“Does Foster Sahib come with the 
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boys, and is he going north?” asked the 
monk. 

“He never tells any one what he's 
going to do,” broke in Marston, with a 
warning glance at his comrade, who was 
just about to reply. 

And then he whispered to Merrincourt 
in English: 

“Don't talk too freely before this man, 
Frank. He's a chattering old fellow, who 
will be sure to repeat every word we say; 
and it might come to some ears for which 
it wasn’t intended.” 

“If he does go north,” said the old 
Poongyee, bolting another biscuit, “it 
won't be a very safe place for him just 
now. The report has got abroad that he 


| wants to set ‘Mee-yehtar’ (i.e. ‘ fire- 


carriages,’ the Burinese term for railway- 
trains) running through the border hills; 
and the Tiger Chief and his people won't 
like that.” 

As he uttered that dreaded name, the 
old man gave an instinctive shudder. 

“ They are saying in the village here,” 
observed Marston, turning to the monk, 
“ that the Tiger Chief has appeared again, 
and was seen among the northern moun- 
tains only a few days ago.” 

“T hope it's not true,” exclaimed the 
old man hastily, ‘for no man is safe 
when that demon is abroad. It is said 
that he has sworn to destroy not only 
every Englishman, but every Burman 
who has taken the English side; and I 
have heard that he shows as little respect 
for a monk's robe as for an officer's 
uniform.” 

“A hint to us—eh, Alf?” said Merrin- 
court, aside; “like that story of the 
Yankee and the Jew: ‘Say, Moses, do 
you know they're hanging Jews and jack- 
asses together, out West?’ ‘Ach, den, 
mine friend, let ush be tankful dat you 
and J are not dere dish minute !'"" 

Then the talk’ changed, and turned at 
length (neither of the young men knew 
how) upon feats of conjuring and stories 
of Eastern magic. The Poongyee related 
several startling instances of the latter, 
which Frank Merrincourt received with a 
thoroughly British contempt for every- 
thing fanciful and unseen. 

“The young sahib speaks bold words,” 
said the Burman gravely; “but he may 
yet have cause to change his mind.” 

“Tl change it if you can show me a 
genuine feat of magic, such as I can 
neither explain nor resist,” retorted the 
young lieutenant; “and that's more than 
you're equal to, I fancy.” 

“Tam no magician,” answered the old 
man with a dignity which neither of 
them had remarked in him before; “ but 
I may claim to possess some share of a 
power which is not granted to every man, 
If the young sahib wishes it, I can show 
him something which may perhaps change 
his opinion.” 

“All right,-governor —fire away!" 
cried, Merrincourt, \with ja (sly wink to 
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Marston. “ What am I to do?” added 
he to the monk in Hindoostanee. 

“Be pleased to sit down” here,” an- 
swered the Poongyee, very quietly, “ and 
look me straight in the face.’ 

“Dye twig, Alf?” cried the lieutenant 
as he obeyed; “ the old boy’s going to try 
and mesmerise me! Isn't it a lark? Ill 
bet long odds he'll be pretty tired of the 
job before he can polish me off!" 

Marston, expecting nothing beyond one 
of the clever juggling tricks which he 
had seen scores of times already, looked 
on with little interest; but what actually 
did take place, neither he nor any man 
living could have foreseen. 

The old Burman took his stand just in 
front of Merrincourt, and, drawing him- 
self up with a commanding air, of which 


his stooping and withered frame seemed 
incapable, threw back the uppermost of 
the three cloths in which he was swathed, 
leaving his left arm as bare as his right 
was already. He then opened both arms 
to their full extent, with the palms turned 


Th Hindoostance this form of address is rendered 
‘ Inflection thas—* Baitho,” sit down ; “ Baithie,” 


leased to sit down. 


downward, and the fingers working in al- 
ternate motion like that of one playing the 
piano. Then he fixed his eyes intently 
| upon Merrincourt’s face, and began to 
sway himself slowly to and fro, drawing 
his bony head backward and forward like 
a snake about to spring upon its prey, and 
chanting meanwhile a low, monotonous, 
dirge-like cadence, which at once reminded 


| 


“Malignant power glared from his flaming eyes.” 


Marston of the weird chant wherewith he 
had once heard a Hindoo serpent-charmer 
lure a cobra from its lair. 

But he had barely time to take in all 
the points of this strange picture, when he 
saw a look of sudden surprise and un- 
easiness blot out the smile of good- 
humoured contempt with which Merrin- 
court had watched the preparations. 
Then the young officer made a moyement 


as if to spring from his seat, but instant! 
sank back as if mastered by some ove 
powering force. 

And now the Burman’s wild chs 
grew deeper and stronger, and his suak 
eyes seemed to dilate as they concentrat: 
their cold, greenish, snaky glitter up: 
Merrincourt’s whitening face. Quick: 


and fiercer grew the movements of h 


fleshless face and burning eyes—mo 
more violent the convulsive twitch 
his outspread fingers—while the En:. 
man’s struggles to free himself from | 
overmastering influence grew oper: - 
ately fainter and fainter, till at les- 
they ceased altogether. 

Then Marston saw his friend < 
upright beforey him, rigid and motion 
as a, statue, (with his open eyes fixed = 
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blank, unseeing stare, and his stiffened 
features frozen into a look of bewildered 
horror, such as might be worn by one 
who suddenly felt himself wounded to 


the death by a child or an intimate | 


friend.* 

“Now, sahib,’ said the monk in 
Hindoostanee, turning to Marston with a 
smile which, to the Englishman's excited 
fancy, seemed filled with hideous 


mockery, “ your friend has had a proof of | 


what Ican do. Will you make trial of 
my power in your turn, or do you fear to 
run the risk?” 

This taunt, which would have been 
irresistible if addressed to the boyish and 
hot-headed Merrincourt, was thrown 
away upon his cooler and stronger com- 
rade, who, letting it pass unheeded, 
hastily reviewed the situation. 

His colleague was already helpless, and 
if he, too, should be overpowered in the 
same way, their Hindoo garrison would 
be left without a head; and what if a 
mutiny were impending within the fort, 
or an assault without, and this pretended 
magician were in the plot? In such case, 


to run any risk would be sheer madness. ‘ 


But then, on the other hand, would it 
not be well to make the treachery expose 
itself fully, if treachery there were? 
Moreover, he felt a secret conviction 
(though he could not himself tell why) 
that, should he shrink from facing the 
monk's power openly, the latter would 
find some means of bringing it to bear 
upon him unawares; whereas, if he 
braved the trial and came off victorious, 
he knew enough of the East to be suro 
that he need not fear a second attempt. 
It was enough—the hazard must be run. 

“Do what you can,” said he, seating 
himself, and looking the Burman full in 
the face; “I fear you not!" 

The old monk repeated his manipu- 
Jations, and scarcely had he begun to do 
so when Marston felt a strange tingling 
and pricking through every limb, and then 


© It must be remembered that, in describing this 
strange fascination, I have only’ the experience of 
others to go upon, having always beet able to resist 
the influence myself; but there can be no doubt that, 
whatever this mysterious power inay be, and whatever 
mame science niay one day give to it, it is as far 
‘superior to mere mesmerism as mesmerism itself is to 
ordinary “ will-foree."—D. K. 


an overpowering restlessness, impelling 
him to spring from his place as Merrin- 
court had done before him. But he felt 
instinctively that this would be a con- 
cession to his adversary’s power; and, 
restraining himself with an effort which 
was absolute torture to him, he sat firm as 
a, rock. 

Again the Burman deepened the 
cadence of his wild chant, and intensified 
the convulsive quickness of his nfove- 
ments—the savage preternatural strength 
of his writhings, and the malignant power 
that glared from his flaming eyes, con- 
trasting so weirdly with his white hair, 
wrinkled face, and bowed, nerveless 
figure, that had a corpse started up from 
the grave before Marston's very eyes, it 
could hardly have been more utterly 
appalling. 

Still the grim monk kept redoubling 
his exertions, and now this strife of con- 
tending wills became terrific beyond de- 
scription. Even as a boy, Marston had 
been famous for that unbending firmness 
which had won him his regimental nick- 
name of “ Ironside ”’; but he felt that for 
once he had fairly met his match. More 
and more heavily every moment was his 


| bold heart oppressed by a consciousness 


of the presence of some tremendous hostile 
force hemming him in and striving to 
crush him—a force so mighty that the 
very effort of bearing up against it seemed 
more than he could endure. 

Nothing could have sustained him 
under this frightful strain, except the con- 
viction that if he yielded for one instant 
all was lost. But he now felt certain that 
some treachery was intended, and, for his 
men's sake as well as his own, he was 
resolute to struggle to the very last. 

And now the terrible old man put forth 
his whole power, and the brave young 
Englishman felt as if he had never known 
what suffering was till now. His head 
began to swim, his brain to reel, his mind 
to be disordered by strange and monstrous 
fancies. The room seemed filled with a 
red mist, through which the monk’s grim 
figure loomed large as a giant, while from 
his burning eyes two long threads of fire 
fastened themselves to Marston’s face and 
held him fast. Even the thought of all 
that depended on his victory ceased to 


(To be continued.) 


sustain him, and unstrung his nerves 
instead of bracing them. And to think 
that scores of brave men were close beside 
him, ready to rush to his aid at the first 
sound of the call which this horrible en- 
chantment had made him powerless to 
utter! Human nature could bear no 
more, and the gallant soldier, feeling that 
another moment would see him at the 
mercy of his enemy, lifted up his heart in 
one last silent prayer to God. 

But just as all seemed over, he felt a 
sudden spasm (it was nothing less) of 
overwhelming relief, and at the same 
moment he saw the Burman’s fiery eyes 
grow dim, his outstretched arms tremble 
and sink, and the whole man collapse ina 
crumpled mass upon the floor, utterly ex- 
hausted. 

Thus released from the nightmare that 
had paralysed him, Marston rose feebly 
and dizzily to his feet; and the spell 
which fettered Merrincourt appeared to be 
broken likewise, for the latter lost his un- 
natural rigidity, and began to show signs 
of life. 

But, for the moment, Marston had for- 
gotten his comrade’s very existence, and 
the one thought in his mind was to get 
rid of the Burman at once. Hardly 
knowing what he did, he seized the fallen 
man’s arm, dragged him from the room, 
and led him off to the gate. the other 
obeying his impulse with the slow me- 
chanical motion of a sleep-walker. 

As the gate closed behind him, the last 
gleam of sunset disappeared from the 
darkening sky, and the ghostly form 
vanished as suddenly as if it had melted 
into the decpening gloom, or sunk through 
the earth. 

“Ts the old chap gone, Alf?’ asked a 
well-known voice. ‘“ I suppose he’s been 
playing some hocus-pocus, for I feel as 
giddy and queer as if I'd been awfully 
sea-sick; but I can't remember anything 
about it.” 

Marston himself could remember nv- 
thing clearly, now that all was over; and 
he would have found it hard to pronounce 
whether this strange scene were real, or 
only a dream. But, nevertheless, he tried 
in vain to shake off the vague but haunt- 
ing sense of having just escaped a very 
great danger. 


NOTES FROM MY LOG; OR, TRUE STORIES OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


T—T™ Chinamen were fully prepared for us. 


The junks had all their guns ran out on. 


one side, banners flying, springs on their cables 
to keep.their broadsides bearing, and stink- 
pots at their mast-heads. These offensive 
weapons are deserving of description. The 
stinkpot is an earthenware vessel filled with 
powder, sulphur, ete. Each junk had cages at 
the masthead which in action were occupied 
by one or more men whose duty was to light 
and throw these stinkpots on the decks of 
the enemy. If dropped into a boat along- 
side the result would be very discouraging 
to the crew, as they must jump overboard or 
} titled. As soon as we came in sight the 
leat to quarters, and kept beating 

i tom-toms during the fight. The 


By Rear-Apurrat W. R. KENNEDY. 


Barracouta steamed slowly towards them, 
her guns cleared for action and her crew 
eager to begin. The Chinamen, nothing 
daunted, stood to their guns stripped to the 
waist, with matches in hand. Our littte gun 
in the pinnace was loaded with grape and 
trained on the nearest junk. It was an 
exciting moment, the Chinamen, with their 
usual tactics, waiting for the first shot. 
Slowly we advanced till we were within 
three hundred yards of the centre junk, and 
the horns of the crescent already overlapped 
us. The Barracouta now anchored, and 
simultaneously fired a shell from her bow 
pivot gun. In a second, as if the shot 
had ignited the powder of the Chinamen, the 
junks opened fire with a deafening roar, and 


VITI.—ADVENTURES IN THE CHINA SEAS (continued). 


were speedily enveloped in fire and smoke. 
Round shot and grape hurtled through the 
air, and the water was ploughed up around 
us. The Barracouta's men worked their 
gun well, directing their fire as best ther 
could towards the thickest of the smoke, but 
owing to the ship being end on, only one 
gun—that on the forecastle—could bear. 
Shots were flying in all directions, knocking 
about spars and cutting away ropes, but fortu- 
nately too high to do much serious damage. 
Above the din could be heard the orders of 
the officers and the yells of the Chinamen. 
It was impossible to tell who had the best 
of it up to this time. Captain Fortescue 
now ordered us to lay out his stern anchor, 
as his ship was being raked by the fire from 
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the junks and her forecastle swept by the | 


storm of missiles. Having got the anchor 
into the boat we proceeded to lay it out, 
being exposed meantime to a murderous 
fire of grape. One shot struck a man in the 
head, killing him instantly, and covering us 
with his blood, but we dropped the anchor 
all right, and the Barracouta was thus able to 
bring her broadside to bear upon the junks, 
thereby bringing three or four more heavy 
guns into action. Our little brass gun also 
made itself felt amongst the enemy. 

Having deposited the body of our poor 
shipmate on board the Barracouta, we con- 
tinued the action. Meanwhile the heavy 
metal of that ship was beginning to tell 
upon the junks, some of which blew up with 
an awful crash as their magazines ignited. 


Several others were in flames, and the fire of ' 


the others began to line. The fire of the 
fort alao began to slacken. It was evident the 


Chinamen had had nearly enough of it, and : 
we soon had the satisfaction of seeing all the | 


junks on fire, and their crews making for the 
shore. The Coromandel.with the admiral on 


board, and the boats of the squadron in tow, , 


now made her appearance, coming to our 
support. The boats, forming in line, pulled 
for the shore. The fort fired a few guns as 
we approached, but was speedily abandoned, 
the enemy’s fleet was utterly destroyed, and 
so ended the storming and capture of the 
French Folly, and the destruction of twenty- 
five of the finest Mandarin junks in the 
Imperial navy. 

The remainder of the day was employed 
in spiking the guns and levelling the para- 
pets of the fort, which operation concluded, 
we returned to Canton. 

This action, although one of the sharpest 
while it lasted, did not attract much atten- 
ion either at home or on the spot, the reason 
eing that the casualties were but slight. In 
act the only man killed was the man in my 
at, and some were wounded on board the 
Sarracouts. Fortunately the Chinamen’s 
uns were fired with too much elevation, and 
s we were so close the bulk of the fire 
assed over us, cutting about the masts and 
igzing. Had it not been so, the Barracouta 
1ust have been sunk, for without doubt she 
nd my boat bore the brunt of the action, 
1e others only arriving when it was virtually 
ver. 

About this time H.M.S. Niger arrived from 
ngland, and took the place of the Encounter 
¥ the Factories. I was offered the option of 
ving on board this ship, but much preferred 
ie independent life in the pinnace; the 
yat’s crew were of the same opinion. 

On November 11 we all embarked on 
ard the Coromandel and proceeded down 
e river to the Calcutta, then anchored 
ove the Bogue Forts. We there learnt that 
e squadron was to bombard the forts the 
lowing morning, unless the Mandarin in 
arge was prepared to give them up without 
hting- This we had little expectation of, 


-, according to the barbarous custom of the | 


antry, he would certainly be beheaded or 
em bowelled on the first opportunity by his 
n countrymen if he gave up the forts with- 
t resistance. Any doubts on the matter 
re removed the following morning by the 


old fellow sending off a message to the 
| admiral to the effect that he was quite ready 
| for us whenever we chose to begin. 
Certainly the Chinamen had reason for 
bravado seeing the enormous strength of these 
celebrated forts, four of which mounted 
! four hundred and ten guns between them, 
| besides three others equally well armed. 

The admiral’s reply to the polite invitation 
of the Governor was not made public; if any, 
it was doubtless concise and to the purpose, 
but our subsequent proceedings were sufficient 
answer, and admitted of no doubt whatever 
as to his intentions. 

I have frequently made mention of the 
term ‘‘ Mandarin,” of which there are many 
’ grades ; it may be of interest here to describe 
the different degrees of rank belonging to the 
order in the Chinese service. 

There are altogether nine grades of Man- 
darins, their rank being distinguished by 
different coloured buttons worn on the cap. 

The highest rank is a red button, only 
worn by nobles. 2nd. Red flowered gem. 
8rd. Light blue stone. 4th. Dark blue stone. 
Sth. Light crystal. 6th. Opaque white. 
7th, 8th, and 9th. Gold buttons. A peacock's 
feather is sometimes worn in the cap, an 
honour similar to a decoration. The feather 
is inserted in a hollow tube of green jade 
! stone. 

' But to return. The following are the 
| names of the batteries constituting the 
| 
| 


Bogue Forts :— 

North Anunghoy , 

| South Anunghoy / 

North Wantung 

' South Wantung } 200 guns. 

Chuenpee Fort . ) 

Ty-cock-tow Fort 
Tiger Island . . 


210 guns. 


‘Number of guns not 
j known. 


The ships opposed to them were :— 
H.M.S. Calcutta (flag) 84 guns. 
50 


; »  Nankin <e 
» Encounter Mu, 
| » Hornet 17, 
1 »  Barracouta 6, 
» Coromandel 4 (howitzers). 


At daylight of November 12, all being in 
readiness, the ships cleared for action, and 
took up their appointed stations, the Calcutta 

‘ having the post of honour within a few 
hundred yards of the South Wantung, the 
largest of the forts, mounting over 100 guns; 
but our position was so well chosen and the 
forts so badly designed, that only a few guns 
could be brought to bear upon the ship. 
‘The Chinamen, with their usual indiffer- 
' ence, allowed the ships to approach and 
| moor head and stern right under the guns of 
' the batteries without firing a shot, nor was it 
! until we had carefully laid our guns and de- 
livered a concentrated broadside that they 
' youchsafed a reply. The result of these 
| tactics was that we had it all our own way. 
; The Nankin and the smaller craft had taken 
| up a position to engage the other forts, and 
| at a signal from the Calcutta the action com- 
| menced. 
| _ As anticipated, after an hour and a half's 
| firing the batteries were silenced, having been 
; crushed from the beginning by the terrific 


fire from the ships. Orders were now given 
to prepare to storm the forts, an operation 
which might be attended with danger, seeing 
that they were crowded with men before the 
action and it was not known how much 
they had suffered by our fire. However, the 
ships ceased firing, and the boats pulled for 
the shore. 

But little resistance was offered. We had a 
bit of a scramble up a very steep hill to get to 
the wall, and while we were taking breath 
preparatory to climbing in through an em- 
brasure, a Chinese soldier threw a stinkpot 
at us, but it exploded at our feet without 
doing any harm. We then rushed in, followed 
by the men as fast as they could come up. 
The Chinamen stood for a moment and then 
bolted towards the opposite side of the fort, 
where they had boats ready to receive them. 
Orders were at once given to cease firing and 
let the poor fellows go; but such was the 
panic that many of them, unable to find room 
in the boats, took to the water and endea- 
voured to swim across the river, in attempt- 
ing which numbers were drowned. 

The next day, November 13, we bombarded 
and captured the Anunghoy Forts. These, 
unlike the others, which were built upon 
islands in the river, were built upon the 
mainland, the whole commanding the pas- 
sage of the river, and forming what should 
have been an impregnable position. We 
found many beautiful brass guns in these 
forts, some of enormous calibre and fine 
workmanship. - For several days following 
a party was employed in blowing up the 
parapets, bursting or otherwise disabling the 
guns, and generally demolishing the forts, 
an arduous and very disagreeable duty under 
a burning sun, especially after the excitement 
of action is over. 

On the 15th I was ordered up the river 
again, and started in tow of the Barracouta 
for Canton. There were three boats towing 
astern of the ship, viz., my boat (the Calcutta’s 
pinnace), the cutter, in charge of a young 
master's assistant, and the Nankin’s pin- 
nace. All went well until we had reached 
within a few miles of Canton ; the Barracouta 
was making about ten knots through the 
water, my boat was towing from the star- 
board sponson, the Nankin’s from the port. 
For better security we had sent most of the 
crews in board, and had dismounted the 
boats’ guns so as to raise their bows well 
out of the water, in which way with careful 
steering a boat may be towed almost any 


pace. 

Suddenly the coxswain of the Nankin’s 
pinnace left his helm. In an instant the 
boat sheered into the wake of the wheels and 
to our horror went down bows foremost, but 
soon appeared again some way astern, and 
bottom up. At the instant of the accident 
we had slipped our painter in the pinnace 
and went to the assistance of the Nankin’s 
boat in time to pick up two of the crew and 
such gear as was floating about. The gun 
and all the heavy things were lost, and two 
men sunk to rise no more. Having saved 
what we could we again proceeded, and 
arrived without further adventure at Canton. 

(To be continued.) 
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HE sixth 

year that 
our pictures were re- 
jected by the <Aca- 
demy, Pastel and I became alarmed. 

The morning after their return we held a 
solemn conclave in our studio. The presence 
of our seven rejected works of art reproached 
us. There was surely but one thing to be 
done—to ignominiously fly from them for a 
time—to bury ourselves in the country—to 
work very hard. 


It was with these virtuous intentions that 
Pastel and I locked our door some five days 
later, and ignobly fled from the seven packing- 
cases within. 

We walked to the railway station, trying 
to look as if the porter in front, laden with 
somewhat untidy, disreputable luggage, was 
in no way connected with us—but whether we 
succeeded or not I cannot say. As we went 
along, Pastel (for the first time in his life, I 
believe) was seized with a profound admira- 
tion for the street we lived in. (I’m not go- 
ing to tell you the name of it; why should I?) 
He stopped every now and then to point out 
to me how this and that bit of a street 
“ would paint well.” 

Nor was his enthusiasm lessened when we 
reached the station, for after looking at an 
old porter through a circle made by his first 
finger and thumb—after the manner of 
artists—Pastel walked up and down the 
platform, murmuring that the station was 
“ quite pictorial.” 

I suggested to him that if this were such 
delightful sketching-ground, it was a pity to 
leave it, and that we might go home yet; the 
tickets were not taken. 

This silenced him for a time, and con- 
sidering all things, we thought it better to 
go on. 

So some ten minutes later we were in the 
train, bound for—Arcadia. I 

It would be useless to describe our journey. 
All the journeys that Pastel and I make are 
pretty much the same—in one respect at any 
rate. We always get into a delightful empty 
compartment, and at the first station a hor- 
rible invasion takes place. A kind of fate 
seems to pursue us in this way. There must 
he a sort of attraction in Pastel and me, 

» children suffering from colds invariably 


tte ee 


OUR SKETCHING TRIP. 
By Wit O. CHARCOLE. 


sit next one or other of us. 
4 have heard it said that,children 
take to good people. It is com- 
plimentary to us, but is a high price to pay 
for our re ation ! 

The children we travel with always 
toffy on the way, to such an abnormal 
that even to watch them makes one’s hands 
sticky ;: while before you reach your destina- 
tion you feel a } da toffy bath. 

On this particular yn the children 
ate apples and put the cores into the hood 
of my new ulster—but this I did not find 
out till some time afterwards. 

In due time we got to our sketching-ground 
—the little village of Skellochie, let us call 
it. It was late by this time, so we proceeded 
at once to hunt for rooms; and this we found 
to be comparatively easy, as there was little 
or no choice. 

Indeed, at first we could not hear of any 
rooms to let at all, except those of a fish- 
curer, and we did not fancy them. ‘ 

The fish-curer, resenting, I suppose, our ex- 
treme fastidiousness, informed us that there, 
were no other “ apairtments ” in Skellochie, 
but on asking another native we were told 
that a certain “ Jannet McTurk ” might take 
usin. And before we left the village, Pastel 
and I found this to be strictly true, in more 
senses than one. 

Guided by the obliging native we reached 
her house, and found that “taking people 
in” was not her sole employment, as the 
signboard over her door testified : 


Mrs. J. McTURK. 
GENERAL DEALER. 


LEMONADE, SHERBET, ETC. 


Pastel was so struck by the poetical 
glamour of the latter beverage, that he took 
the rooms almost then and there. He 
declared that the name “ sherbet ” reminded 
him of the Arabian Nights. It was not long, 
however, before we discovered that the sign- 
poard was the only thing in the house thet 
savoured in the least degree of romance. 

Indeed, before long we came to lament the 
existence of the board itself, for in hot 
weather, and after school hours, our dwelling 
was thronged by the youth of the village, to 
whom the antediluvian retailed gingerbread 
ladders and other edible bas-reliefs. 

Our landlady had son, who also had a 
prehistoric appearance and might have been 
any age. : 

This, however, may have been due partly | 
to the fact that neither of us ever saw his 


I | believe, 


| country was 


features, except through a deposit of soot. | 


He swept chimneys during the day, and,I , 


sted in the manufacture of 
“ sherbet ” betweentimes. 

Judging from’ its appearance, I should say 
that it derived. part of its colour from the 
sooty atmosphere in which it was made. 
Whatever was the cause, it seemed to us that 
there was less demand for it than one might 
have expected. 

But now I must endeavour to describe our 
rooms, for surely they are worth deseribing. 

The first day or two of our sojourn in the 
spent in piling up the super- 

fluous furnittre in our sitting-room so that 
there would be space for us to sitdown. The 
only way of showing all its terrors, I think, 
is to make a sort of inventory of its 
contents : 

(1) A room ten feet by twelve, with one 
small window, hermetically sealed, and 3 
row of flowerpots containing musk and other 
smelly plants on the sill. In this spacious 
apartment were : 

Seven horsehair-and-mahogany chairs 
ranged along one wall. Opposite was the 
door, and on each side of it was a huge arm- 
chair (horsehair-and-mahogany of course!). 

The window was at one end of the room. 
On one side of it stood a small table; on the 
other a “what-not.” It was well named, 
for, as Pastel said, what was not on it ? 

An enormous table exactly filled the re 
maining space in the middle of the room. 

There was, I believe, a fireplace, but it was 
almost hidden by the seven chairs, which 
were again lost to view by the myriad 
“ tidies " and worked cushions which covered 
them. The mantelpiece groaned under 3 
load of photographs, shells, dish dogs, ani 
stuffed birds. The most striking thing on it 
was a cat made of black velveteen with a red 
flannel tongue and bead eyes. We had to 
ask the antediluvian to take it away—it gave 
us nightmare. 

Rash persons attempting to go round our 
sitting-room table were either crushed tc 
death between it and the seven chairs, or fel 
into a treacherous and pit-like sofa, which 
occupied the remaining end of the room. 

As this home of the fine arts was the only 
available lodging, we had to put up with it; 
but did so only on condition that the ante 
diluvian would cart out all the superfluct: 
trash and open the window. And reallr. 
when the “tidies,” the “what-not,” the 
velveteen cat, and some of the chairs were 
away, we weren’t so badly off after all. 

The only thing about which our landlad> 
was immovable was the sofa. She declarai 
that as far back as she “could mind,” it had 
been there; that her grandfather had brougtt 
it to the house ; and that no one knew ke« 
he had got it into the room—it was 0 
immense. 

Therefore, as the antediluvian's grand- 
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father was no more, it stood to reason that 
(as they say in novels) “the secret had 
perished with him,” and none of his afilicted 


| 


Pastel, however, received this with scorn, 
and said that the true artist spent much 
time in profound thought. He added that 


descendants could get that wretched sofa | he had intended beginning something that 


out. 


For my part, I have a strong conviction . 


that it was put in when the house was half 
built, and the roof was put on afterwards ; 
and Pastel agrees with me. 


Meanwhile, it may have occurred to you © 


that we were taking a long time to settle 
down, and that the “hard work”? was long 
in making its appearance. 

That was precisely what struck Pastel 
and me one afternoon, six days after our 
arrival. I hinted this to him as gently as 


ossible, but he got quite indignant over it. 
[e declared he would prove that we really 
ad not wasted a single day. 

«* Im the first place,” said he, “we came 
nd took these priceless rooms on a Satur- 
ay- _ Nert day (naturally) was Sunday. On 
[onday we had to get the extra furniture 
nd rubbish cleared out of here, and our 
>ods and chattels arranged. (That took a 
>od bit of Tuesday as well.) Every spare 
,omment, I’m sure, we looked at the best 
1bjects for painting in the neighbourhood. 
m Wednesday we had letters to write, 
apers to stretch, and we felt tired after 
11esday’s work. Then yesterday, you know, 
Ee were just deciding what we should try first. 

iss very foolish to begin work in a hurry.” 

«« True,” said I, “but surely we might 
ave begun something in six days?” 


afternoon, but that I did not seem inclined 
for work. This enraged me, and I replied 
that he had better start now, for though I 
might go too, it would probably be in a 
different direction. 

Shortly after, Pastel departed with great 
banging of doors, and an air of intense en- 
thusiasm. I had been reading, so I waited 
to finish the chapter I was at. Some people 
have an abominable habit of stopping at any 
part of a book, and going off to something else. 


| 
| 
| 


This has always seemed to me the sign of , 


oe Oh 


ashallow mind. As it happened, the chapter 
I was reading had been so long, that the 
writer divided it into two parts; and as I had 
begun the first part, what could I do but 
finish it? I am not devoted to novels, mind; 
and finished that particular bit from @ sense 
of duty. Thus it was a little while before I 
was ready to start. At the foot of our stair 
—lo and behold! here was Pastel. 

“Will,” said he, solemnly, “I have come 
back to tell you that it isn’t the least use 
trying to begin a sketch to-day. It is quite 
impossible.” 

Strange to say, these words seemed to put 
new life into me. With a firm resolve to go 
and sketch at once, I said: ‘What is to 
hinder us going? It’s a beautiful day.” 

“Yes,” replied Pastel, “and for that 
very reason all the imps in Skellochie are 


out, playing and making mud-pies where we 
meant to sit. It’s Saturday, you know.” 

Then it dawned upon me that the fates 
were against our working that afternoon. ... 

I said to myself, “I will be noble. Have 
I not all the other days of the week to do 
what I like, and yet I grudge these little 
children their one holiday?” I said to 
Pastel, ‘Let us give up all foolish ideas of 
work this afternoon. It is a sacrifice; but 
....” No more was needed. We toiled 
upstairs with our easels and stools; and 
then set off for a walk. 

Either George Washington or Charles 1 
has said, “ Sweet are the uses of adversity,” 
and I must say that, considering our disap- 


pointment, we bore up wonderfully that 
Saturday. 

We got quite merry at night over the 
antediluvian’s photograph albums, which 
were wonders of their kind. We found them 
on the “ what-not,” and they were a source 
of perpetual enjoyment to us. The last 
thing we did that night was to take a vow to 
begin work on Monday. 


On Monday, therefore, we set out after 
breakfast, and decided to paint the street 
first. 

Pastel sat at one end of it and I at the 
other. About mid-day I had got a sort of 
rough outline in, and went over to see how 
Pastel was getting on. He had got the draw- 
ing nearly done. It was a long, horizontal 
sketch, and he said that he believed it 
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would have been better to have made it | 
: we had better go home. 


upright. 

“If it were upright,” said he, “it would 
be quite different. It might be made ‘the 
picture of the year.’"’ And the result was, 
that before I left him, he had rubbed it out. 

Pastel says that if you pairt for many 
hours in the sun, it brings on colour-blind- 
ness. So after dinner we took a walk. One 
must be careful, you know. Next morning, 
and the next again, we worked at our pictures. 
Pastel was still drawing his, but he said he 
wished he had made it square. The day 
gfter, I found that my sketch was not alto- 
gether right either, so I began another one. 

On Friday Pastel said he hated the sight 
of his picture, and would begin a sunset, for 
a change. It was so dull for me when he 
left the street, that I laid aside my other 
sketches and went with him. 

Next day, Saturday, we took a rest. 

Then a horrible thing—which we had 
never dreamt of —happened. 

Monday was wet. 

Tuesday was wet. 

Wednesday was wet. 

Thursday was wet. 

Friday was wet. 

Saturday was wet. 

Sunday was wet. 


TI the first of these papers it was said that 
the spirit of chivalry can never pass 
away; and it was shown that not only had 
such a spirit always existed in the world, but 
that the rules of knightly conduct which were 
so widely professed during the Middle Ages 
had deeply impressed the chivalrous ideal 
on the minds of men. This led to the con- 
clusion that, although there have always been 
chivalrous men and women, the nineteenth 
century is more chivalrous than it would 
have been had the order never existed. 
What an army of noble men have lived 
during the ninety years of the present 
century; men well worthy of wearing the 
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Before the middle of the week Pastel said 
I said we might just 
wait for a day or two, for it might clear up 
the very day we left. Next week we had 
packed up everything and were ready to start 
for home, when, behold! Monday was a 
beautiful day. 

When Pastel saw that, he engaged the 
antediluvian’s rooms for another week. We 
did not, however, begin sketching that after- 
noon—for one thing, we had to unpack all 
our things; for another, Pastel said the 
grass must be very damp... . ,: 

It rained all the rest of the week! I will 
draw a veil over our sufferings, and the 
ravings of Pastel. 

About the middle of that week, Pastel had 
a letter from his friend Rubens Madder, 
saying he was coming to Skellochie. 

He arrived on the following Monday, and 
took rooms in the fish-curer’s house, which 
in the summer months rejoiced in the name 
of ‘Marlborough Cottage.” 

We thought the weather looked more 
settled, and took our rooms, such as they 
were, for yet another week. But little did we 
know what sort of person Mr. Madder was. 

He insisted on taking long walks and 
seeing all the sights of the district. What 
could we do but accompany him? 


People may say we should have worked 
hard, and never minded him; but .we felt 
that it was only common politeness to take 
him about the country. 

I will always maintain that nothing buts 
strong sense of duty and an iron will pre- 
vented me from working hard when Rubens 
Madder was with us. I never saw such 
glorious weather as we had then—it was 
simply marvellous. 


It was also marvellous how our funds 
went down. ... 

And it was on their account that Paste | 
and I had to hurry back to town—with 
fifteen small sketches, all just begun. 

We had somehow no idea that we had so 
few of them; but Pastel is very hopeful, 
and he said: “ Why, there are those pictures 
at home yet—we’ll come back here when ve 
get them sold!” 

The antediluvian, who had taken quitea 
fancy to Pastel, shed tears on our departur, 
and pressed upon him a gingerbread bas- 
relief for nourishment during our journey. I 
think I recollect seeing something very like it 
between the line of rails as we left Skellochie 
Station. ... 

“Next year,” said Pastel, “we will work 
hard.” 


CHIVALRY. 
By AuBert E. Hooper. 
Author of “ Up the Moonstair,” ete. 


IV.—MODERN CHIVALRY. 


golden spur; statesmen, preachers, men of 
letters, soldiers, sailors, men of science and 
of business; men whose characters have 
been formed on the noble precepts and ex- 
amples of the past, and whose lives of high 
service and devotion could never have been 
lived but for that glorious heritage. Pages 
might be filled with their names; o library 
must be large to hold the volumes which 
record their deeds; but even with these 
before us, the depth to which the chivalrous 
ideal has penetrated our century cannot be 
calculated. There still remains unaccounted 
for the vast army of the world's incognitos ; 
perhaps the very noblest portion of the 


human race—those men and women xho 
have been content in humble spheres to live 
out their lives of secret service for the god 
of their fellows unnoticed and alone : 
“The bravely dumb that did their deed, 
And scorned to blot it with a name, 
Men of the plain heroie breed, 
That loved Heaven's silence more than fame. 


“Such lived not in the past alone, 
But thread to-day the unheeding =treet, 
And stairs to Sin and Famine known 
Sing with the welcome of their feot.~ 


The world may be slow to learn its lessars, 
but they are not lost; and modern socie:s 
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owes a debt to the Age of Chivalry which can 
only be paid by leaving a still richer legacy 
of “sweeter manners, purer laws,” to the 
generations yet unborn. 

But, as already hinted in an earlier paper, 
the full significance of the knightly ideal is 
not yet exhausted. We cannot close the 
history of Chivalry, and toss it aside like 
a mastered lesson-book. We have learned 
much from the training of a knight that is 
valuable for our modern culture; but the 
conviction remains with us that we have in 
a great measure neglected many lessons 
which might exercise a still greater refining 
influence on our lives. And “conviction,” as 
Carlyle tells us, “were it never so excellent, 
is worthless till it convert itself into conduct.” 

In several points the education of a knight 
compares favourably with that of the gentle- 
man of to-day; and these points are worth 
noticing. 

The first duty required of the page was ser- 
vice. He waited at table, and ran on errands 
for the ladies of his guardian’s household. In 
these days, service is often deemed deroga- 
tory; and comparatively few boys would 
openly, and with full meaning, bear the 
motto of the Prince of Wales. A little 
independent thought would help those who 
are starting in life to see true nobility in the 
smallest service rendered to mankind; and 
this would remove all false estimates of the 
humbler trades and occupations from their 
minds, and enable them to agree with the 
wise words of Samuel Smiles :—‘It is not 
the calling that degrades the man, but the 
man that degrades the calling. All work 
that brings honest gain is honourable, 
The fingers 
y be soiled, yet the heart remain pure ; 
or it is not material so much as moral dirt 
hat defiles -- greed far more than grime, and 
vice than verdigris.” 

The world’s greatest men have often 
climbed from the low rounds of the ladder 
of life ; and they have been all the stronger 
‘or the climbing. sop was a slave; 
Bunyan, a travelling tinker ; Cervantes, a 
sommon soldier; Ben Jonson, a bricklayer ; 
ind Wordsworth was a barber's boy. 
shakespeare, Pope, Haydn, Livingstone, and 
Burns were respectively the sons of a 
sutcher, a linendraper, a wheelwright, a 
veaver, and a labourer. Carlyle, perhaps 
she greatest thinker of the present century, 
vas the son of a stonemason. To these 
sreat men the theory of service was noble; 
ind with the example of their lives before us 
ve can afford to smile at the class-prejudices 
-arrent in our day, and be content with the true 
lignity of “ high thinking and simple living.” 

True, we are assured by writers on the times 
f Chivalry that the duties expected of a 
‘age ‘were not then considered menial.” 
The better for those days of old; but better 
till will it be when, in the days to come, 
ny service, however humble, that one man 
an render to another, shall receive its due 
hare of honour from all members of the 
ommonweal. 

But there was another point in the page’s 
ervice worthy of attention. He was ever 
t the beck of the ladies of the household,— 
ot only of the dames, but also of the fair 
oung damoiselles. And this he accounted 

high honour. “Only a girl!’’ and other 
uch expressions of modern boyhood, would 
ave been utterly incomprehensible to him. 
,t the bidding of a lady, small or great, he 
as ready to engage in any enterprise, at the 
isk of life or limb; and, although this often 
2d to extravagance of command on the one 
art,* and foolhardiness on the other, a sweet 
ourtesy towards the weaker sex was the re- 
@ As aninstanceof these fantastic demands, attention 
Law be called to Sir Walter Scott's poem of “The 
loody Vest.” 


whether it be of hand or mind. 
m 


' mimic battle of the lists the knights were 


' seek the means of livelihood in the over- 


; parable loss. 


sult; and the manly character received a new 

beauty without losing any of its strength. 
In these days, when various circumstances 

are forcing women to leave their homes and 


crowded ways of the city—when, moreover, 
some women are demanding “a fair field and 
no favour ’’—it is growing harder for men 
to render them the reverence which should 
ever be their due. Courtesy is in danger of 
being forgotten in competition. But there 
is hope in the fact that the present time is 
a time of transition. Woman must win | 
emancipation from all wrong and injustice ; 
but in the process, her influence for good in | 
the world must ever grow and increase, or | 
all her gain will be swallowed up in an irre- 
The manly character cannot | 
afford to lose the fair bloom of courtesy; | 
humanity cannot afford to lose the noble 
grace of reverence; the world cannot afford 
to dose its greatest charm—the pure and 
sacred ideal of true womanhood. 

The third lesson of the knightly training 
—that relating to bodily exercise—is now 
being carried out in the growing enthusiasm 
for gymnastics, and open-air sports; but 
there is still something to be learned from | 
the tournaments of the Middle Ages. 

There are those who characterise the , 
tournament as a brutal pastime; who recall 
the accidental death of Henry 1 of France | 
in one of them, and tell how they had to be 
suppressed by the Popes because of the fre- 
quent bloodshed and loss of life they caused. 
But it must not be lost sight of that the 


Middle Ages were times of war; and in the 


effectually trained for the sterner conflict of 
the field. And, as a recent writer on the 
subject has pointed out, there was something 
far more ennobling and manly in the old 
tournament than we can find in the present. 
day racecourse or prize-ring. While the 
knights of the past gave and took shrewd 
blows, and hardened themselves, even in 
their amusements, for the duties of their 
lives, many sons of the enlightened nine- 
teenth century waste their substance and 
brutalise their human nature by engaging in 
pastimes which are a disgrace to any civilised 
community. 

To sum up: The knight of the Middle 
Ages held a chivalrous ideal which grew out | 
of the threefold root of religion, courtesy, 
and courage; and it is from the same three- 
fold root that the perfect flower of modern 
young-manhood alone can grow. A knight 
of the nineteenth century must love God, 
reverence women, and respect himself; and 
in exact proportion to the strength of these 
influences within him will be the measure of 
his true success in the battle of life. 

In reviewing the training, the installation, 
and the ideal of the knight of old, there seem 
to be many things worthy to be incorporated 
in our modern culture, and much that may 
help each of us in our endeavour to bear 

“without abuse 

The grand old name of gentleman, 
Defamed by every charlatan, 
And soiled by all ignoble use.” 


(rue END.) 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JULY. 
I.—In Poultry-Run, Pigeon-Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, Kennel, etc. 


By Gornon STaBLrs, C.M., M.D., R.N, 


Tur Porttny-Rey.—As Twrite these * Doings,” the 
rain coming down in tropical torrents reminds me to 
say a word about shelter sheds, In the keeping and 


breoting of poultry for profit, whether it be in eves or 
in flesh, there is @ regular A B C to be learned, aud if 


| larger hutches than ordinary 


you do not go by this you may as well try to turn the 
baser metals into gold as to expect to make any money 
from your poultry-run, I always pity poor fowls when 
1 sve them all huddled together ou a drenching day 
with wet backs and drooping wings, because 1 know 
that not only are they suffering discomfort but pro- 
bably contracting illuessea Ducks stand wet far 
better, and for this reason, they are provided with a 
greater number of glands that secrete a lubricating oil 
which spreads outwards to the point of every feather. 
Wild birds are also so provided, and notably sea-birde, 
But civilisation has to a large extent done for these 
protective glands in our barn-door fov.ls, hence they 
necd shelter from the weather. 

Now I don't know anything more simple than the 
erection of such a shelter. Of course, if you have 
plenty of money you may get a live-stock paper such as 
the Feathered’ World” and “Stock Keeper" or 
“Field,” aud you will see there the names and ad- 
dresses of makers; but if living in the country there is 
always pleuty of old wood to be had. Knock in a few 
posts in a corner of your run, roof it over roughly, and 
cover it by nailing on ordinary roofing felt; a two- 
penuy bucket of tar, procurable at the village 
works, and a few handfuls of sand complete the job, 
and there you are! And there the fowls will be, too, 
on a rainy day, as happy as a black boy ina barrel of 
treacle, expecially if you throw afew handfuls of oats 
or maize among them at midday. In one corner of this 
shed, too, the water-pan may stand. But the dust bath 
should not be under it. That ie quite a different affair. 

This shelter shed will bea great saving to you. It 
will prevent the fowls from going off laying, save them 
from croup and colds and diarrhoea, and even bumble 
foot, and it will prévent egg-laying from being checked. 

If you haven't got sucha shed, take my advice : look 
about you and see what you can do about it, The 
happler you can make your fowls, the more comfortable 
in mind will you be yourself, if you haven't got a con- 
gelence like au iudiatubber omnibus or a coal carters 

ree. 

Gapes you bave heard of, but I hope have never 

it is caused by a collection of worms in the 
e. and ie all but incurable. But it can be 
prevented by keeping your fowl-ruus extra clean, and 
being most careful to ‘see that the drinking-water is 
always sweet and clean, 

What a deal there is In proper eanitation, if boys 
could only be got to believe it, And T speak now to all 
my readers, whatever kind of animal their fancy may 
lead them to keep, pigcons, birds, rabbits, or cavies. 
Keep them clean, give them pure water and fresh air, 
with dryness and warmth, and they won't forget to ask 
you for food, 

You may fatten birds for the market now, and thus 
weed out, for overcrowding won't do. If you haven't 
A grass run, be careful to ecc that your fowls get plenty 
of green stuff, else they won't thrive well. 

Have you lime-waslied out your fowl house? Better 
do so, the hottest part of the sumer fs still before us. 
See that nesting straw is kept clean. Fowls often lay 
away from Lome fur the simple reason that their nests 
are filthy. 


Tux PrcEox-Lort.—Continue to keep everything 
sweet and clean, and to feed well on clean, wholerome 
food. In country places, where pigeons live In a dove 
cot, they usually’ feed with the fowls and really require 
very little attention. But the more fancy kind of 
pigeons that live in lofts or pigeonries require atten- 
tion. Sometimes they are even too valuable to have 
their liberty. Iu such cases a large aviary in front of 
the loft is a sine qud non, A boy may keep pigeons for 
a time without illness even in a filthy condition, and in 
defiance of all rules of health, but I never knew a case: 
of this kind going on very long without some mishap 
heing the result. Besides, birds brel and kept under 
such conditions have their constitutions undermined ; 
and next season, when you go in for breeling from 
them, you find your mistake—egg-bound and going 
ght, and canker perbaps, aud ull manner of evils 
happen, and you wonder why you have such ill-luck. 
Be warned iu time. 


‘Tn Aviany.—The breeding season ends with July. 
If (or greed you go on breeding longer, why you only 
weaken your stock and uo good comes of it in the long” 


Sell off all the stock you do not want to keep. I 


run, 
hope you have done well. ‘It really isn't my fault if 
you haven't. I try to think of everything for your 


good and the good of your stock in these little monthly 
lectures of mine. 

Don't put away your breeding cages until they are 
thoroughly cleaned outside and in. You will want to 
scrub with boiling water and soda first, using a good. 
penctrating brush, If you have had vermin, give a 
Eecond water with carholic acid, then rinse out and let 
dry in the open air, Lastly, get a bottle of spirits of 
wine, one ounce, containing one grain of corrosive sub- 
Jimave, and labelled PUISON, and go overall the cracks 
and inside bottom of the cage with this, You cannot 
be too cautious with this mixture. It is a terrible 
poison, so any that is over pour down the closet and 
then break the bottle. j 

‘Next, cover the entire enge with papers and gum it 
all round so as to effectually keep out the dust. 

‘After you have done brecding for the year, and put 
your pets away in their fight cages, you might in your 
pare moments try your band at cage-making. 

‘Tur Rannrrny.—Some lads have been writing to us 
lately about matted hair in Angoras. Ihave told them 
that long-haired rabbits want grooming occasionally. 
They must not have saw-dust bedding, but the driest 


of hay or softest of straw ; and they should have 
rabbits. They are very 
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beautiful, these Angoras, when in good hea sh, full- 
eyed and happy-looking. | But once let a pet of this 
tna get out of order, and he is the most miserable 
little beast in existence. Exercise your rabbits now 
every fine day. Continue to collect ‘bedding, and feed 
Wwell. It is well, you know, to have a little hay-rack 
over one corner of the living-room. 


Tne Kexxen.—Beware of running dogs in hot 
weather behind either cyele or trap. It is abominably 
cruel. ‘Tying them up under a trap is worse far, 
Sught to be penal if it isn’t. See that your pet has plenty 
of exercise and a dip in the water now and then if he 
will takeit, It is easy to teach any dog to swim by trai 
ing him first to fetch and ¢ ry land, then ti 
ing his stick into the edge of a shallow pool, and next 
farther and farther in. But there must be no force work. 


KIrcnen GARDEN 
month. It is capital 


Watering will be needed this 
ercise, especially if you have to 
pump and carry the buckets a long way. Tt combines 
the beneticial effects of the tread-mill w hi those of the 
‘Turkish bath, and sweats all the mischiet out of a boy. 
Plant all kinds of greens for winter use, and keep 
everything tidy and clean. 

FLOWER AND WINDOW GARDENS —If the gard 
not beantiful now it will never be. Only water 
‘beds and keep down weeds. Remove dead leave 
geranium euttings. ‘ 


II.—Entomology. 


lst lanterns for which are those with flat fronts, | 
and glasses of only moderate couvexity, NEVER | 
listen to people who advise you to carry the lamp by 
a strap round your body, in order that you may 
have a hand free for the net. If you are alone, carry 
the lantern in your left hand, and leave the net at 


home. To a solitary sugarer, if I may beallowed to on 
a new word, it is mostly more trouble than it is worth, 

As regards the times and places in which to look fer 
beetles in July, I have only one piece of advice to gire, 
which I quote from a well-known anthority :* (he tise 
és always, and the place ts everywhere ! 


Correspondence. 


.—The red deals of the timber merchant are} 
ow deals of the builder. They are called red | 
iecount of their grain, and yellow on account of | 
general colour, White deal is white fir from | 
Christiania, and is commonly used for furniture, but | 
i 

| 

| 

| 

| 


is no reason why you should spell it “firni- 


| F. B, K.—Read Franklin Fox's book on “How to Send 
a Boy tos At costs a shilling and is published by 
F. Warne & Co., 15, Bedford Street, Strand, 


| A. J. Conpen.—We have already had articles on fret- 
work, giving all the details you wish to know. We 
do not think you can do better than send to Melhuish 
of Fetter Lane for his catalogue. 


J. Axevs.—A white blackbird is rare, but sere! 

astunces are reported every year in the “ Pield” ari 
other papers. 

C. Davis.—At the close of every volume in Septemlir 
reserve a few copies of the Coloured plates in pucks: 
for the convenience of weekly readers; the price ol 
these packets is always given in the last Septem 
number, We cannot supply single plates. If me 
w them you must buy them in the parts wit! 
which they were issued, or else in the packet, 

SupscnipER.—The Warspite office, otherwise the ofr 
of the Marine Society, is in Bishopsgate Street Within, 
Ec. You had better write to the Secretary there for 
particulars. 


By Rev. Tazopore Woop, F.E.8. 


TurovGHovT the month of July the 
entomologist will still be among the busiest 
of mankind, and all his spare time will be 
fully occupied. Every sunny hour will 
furnish him with active employment for 
‘the net; palings and tree-trunks are more 
productive than ever; caterpillars swarm 


both by day and night ; every lamp-post 
will have its visitors on almost évery night 5 
and the visitors to the treale-patches will 
bbe perfectly bewildering in their abundance 
and variety. So that, by the end of the 
‘month, the cabinet or store-boxes ought to 
‘be very much better filled than at the 
beginning 

No less than forty-one different butter- 
flies are on the wing’during July. Among 
these is the Purple Emperor, which, in spite 
cof its sounding title, is a creature of ignoble 
tastes, It soars high in air when flying, 
and some collectors are said to capture it 
with a forty-foot net; but how they con- 
trive to wield that appalling implement T 
never could imagine. A. far better plan is 
to get a few dead rats, lay them about in 
the open spaces of woods, and visit them 
‘on sunny days when they are well advanced 
in decomposition. For this repulsive diet 
is veritable ambrosia to the Purple Em- 
peror, and he will be so absorbed in his 
feast, should you happen to come across 
him, that he may be netted wichout dif- 
culty. 

Look out for the Silver-washed and 
Dark Green Fritillaries, also in wood clear- 
ings. They have a most aggravating way 
of sunning themselves upon sprays of 
bramble, and, if you do not take the 
greatest’ care, tie butterflies will escape 
anharmed, and your net will not. The 
Marbled White ‘is sure to be plentiful 
‘where it occurs; but it is very local,and 
sometimes swarms in one ficld or lane, and 
not in another for miles around. “The 
Silver-studded Blue flies on heath 

‘Among the moths, most of the Footmen 
<Lithosie) are out. | Look for them on the 
trunks of lichen-covered trees, especially 
oaks, beeches, and larches ; or you may 
beat them out of foliage in the immediate 
neighbourhood. Remember that they do 
not look much like moths when their 
‘swingsare closed. Several of the Emeralds 
are out. If you meet with any of these, 
‘do not forget that they must be kept in the 
dark. But you will not be able to preserve 
the delicate hues of one or two of the 
species with any amount of precaution. 
The Blotched Emerald (Phorodesma abju- 
Zaria), for some unknown reason, occa- 
sionally comes out in pink clothing. Pugs 
{Eupithecie) you will meet with in plenty. 
You will not be able to identify one in 
twenty, unless you have a really zood 
collection to refer to ; but they will afford 
you capital practice in setting. 

Several columus of the "B. 0. 
‘be required for a list of the Noctua which 
come to treacle in July. On a favourable 
evening you will have your boxes full in 
no time, Always get your treacle on well 
before dark, and make your first round 
directly the operation is over. I have 
often taken good moths in this way even 
before it was necessary to light the lantern. 
If you work in couples, one should carry 
the net, and hold it beneath each treacle- 
patch as you turn the light of the lantern 


upon it. “The man who bears the lantern 

should always manipulate the pill-box. 
The light of an ordinary bull's-eye is 

rather too powerful for this work, the 


*,* Our Summer Numper For 1891 is now ready, and every “ B. 0. B 


endeavour to secure a copy. 


No. 651.—Vol. XIII. SATURDAY, JULY 4, 1891. Price One Penny. 
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OF BURMAH: 


OR, THE ADVENTURES OF TWO 
BOYS IN THE UPPER 
IRRAWADDY, 


By Davin Ker, 


Author of “Iderim the Afghan," 
“A Coral Prison,” ete. 


“The flash and crack followed.” 
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CHAPTER IV.—WHAT FRED MILBURN 
THOUGHT OF BURMAH. 


“s tnaxLA, on the Lower Irrawaddy, 

WML February 15.—I've seen so many 
queer things since I landed at Rangoon 
three days ago, that I haven't had time to 
write dave belf of ‘em; so I must just 
make up my journal before the steamer 
gets up to Mandalay (that's the capital, 
you know), where we’re due Thursday 
night or Friday morning. It’s very snug 
travelling in these little river-steamers, 
which are built one deck above the other, 
same as the Hudson River boats at New 


York; and they really do feed you first- | 


rate; and you sit and eat on deck under 
an awning, with both banks right before 
you all the time; and the state-rooms are 
all on deck too, and the walls and doors 
are all made of Venetian blinds, so that 
they’re most always pretty cool; and 
there’s heaps of room to walk about 
if you want to; and altogether it’s quite 
grand. 

“ The river itself ain't much to look at, 
though, after all; it seems to me just like 
a great big dish of soup, with blobs of 
grease half a mile long floating in it. But 
of course they make quite a fuss over it 
here, for, with only two railways in the 
whole country (and small ones at that), 
this river's just the one great highway for 
all Burmah, same as the Mississippi was 
with us fifty years ago. And then there’s 
plenty to look at as you go along, and no 
mistake. 
board, who's writing off the whole country 
for one of the big English papers; and 
this morning I got him to let me copy a 
bit of his last letter, because it seemed to 
me to touch off the general hang of the 
river-view pretty smart: 

“<The trees that clothe the flanking 
hills from base to summit have all shed 


We've got a correspondent on , 


their leaves, and the soft transparent grey | 


of the leafless boughs covers the great 
slopes like a thin gauze veil, through 
which every curve and ridge looms in 
solemn and shadowy picturesqueness. 
Tiny Burmese villages peer out along the 
wooded shores every here and there, the 
overhanging thatch of the little hovels 
making them appear, at a distance, just 
like huge heaps of straw. Both banks 
literally bristle with pagodas, in the pro- 

ortion of four or five to each hut—some 
Poll-shaped, others rising Chinese fashion 
in successive storeys, and not a few wear- 
ing the exact form of a monstrous soda- 
water bottle. Several native boats 
(regular Noah’s Arks roofed in with 
matting) drift slowly past, the stern rising 
illar-wise straight up in the air, with a 
ind of perch on its top, upon which sits 
the gaunt, brown, bare-limbed scarecrow 
who manages the heavy steering-oar. In- 
stead of one mast with two saile, each of 
these queer craft seems to have one sail 
with two masts; for the sail itself—a 
huge, clumsy, three-cornered affair—is 
supported between two long cross-sticks, 
diverging from each other like an open 
pair of scissors. And now appears the 
unusual spectacle of a scarlet-robed 
native gravely sitting upright in the 
water, with a floating tail as long as a 
comet's outstretched behind him; but the 
next moment we see that this long-tailed 
hobgoblin is nothing more than a Bur- 
mese boatman squatting gn the tip-end of 
@ very narrow bamboo raft.’ 


| passing turned their heads to stare. 


“ But I’m beginning in the middle of 
my story, for I’ve not said a word all this 
time about how I got here. My stay in 
India was not a long one, for at Calcutta 
I had just time to skip from the in-com- 
ing British India mail-packet to the out- 
going coast steamer for Rangoon ; 80 that 
part of my travels, if it’s ever published, 
will have to come out as ‘ Half an Hour in 
India,’ by the author of ‘ Fifty Minutes in 
Ceylon.’ And then, as our Irish purser 
said, ‘when we first saw Burmah, it was 
out of sight.’ The first sign of it was a 
tall lighthouse, striped black and white, 

opping up right out of the sea like a 
ig barber's pole—for not a thing of the 
coast could we see for another ten 
minutes, though we knew it must be 
there by the clear bright sea changing 
suddenly to a nasty brownish green, like 
weak tea made with salt water. And 
even when we did see it, it was so low 
and flat that it seemed as if we might 
sail right overland wherever it was a 
little damp, like Abe Lincoln’s gunboats 
in the war. 


“But we were still miles away from ; 


Rangoon, when we saw, far away over the 
great green smudge of low trees and 
bushes, that stood as thick along both 
banks as the bristles on a hair-brush, 


something like a huge tongue of fire | 


shooting up into the sky; and this was 
the ‘Shway Dagohn,’ or Golden Pagoda, 
the greatest Buddhist temple in these 
parts, where the English had such a hard 
fight when they stormed it in 1852. 
“The native fishermen seemed quite 
used to the ‘ Me-thim-boo’ (fire boat) as 
they call the steamer, and hardly looked 
at it; but our captain told me that when 
the first steamer came up the river years 
ago, the Burmans, who took it for a fiery 
dragon, were awfully scared, and all the 
more because it just fulfilled an old native 
prophecy about the fall of Burmah : 


“*When ‘neath the sacred mountain 
Where the Golden Tower doth stand, 
A strange, hat-wearing people 
Shall settle in our land ; 
When up the Irrawaddy, 
Unhelped by sail or oar, 
Shall come a stately vessel 
Up from the southern shore ; 
Then (so hath said the prophet 
Whose words are faithful all) 
The golden-footed Princes (i.e. Kings of Burmah] 
Shall totter and shall fall.’ 


“When we came up to the landing- 
place at Rangoon, there began all at once 
@ great shouting and fuss on the shore, 


and people came running up from all sides | 


as if they were following Barnum’s circus; 
and even some English soldiers who were 

ut 
all I could see was a tall man in English 
dress, with a boy beside him, who didn’t 
seem to mind all the stir a bit, though 
the niggers kept crowding round him till 
he could hardly move, and howling out 
some crack-jaw Burmese name, which, 
the captain told me, meant, ‘The lonely 
man of the jungle.’ 

“* And who on earth is he?’ I asked. 

“You'll see directly,’ said the captain, 
with a queer kind of grin. 

“ And sure enough I did see, in another 
minute; for as soon as the gang-plank 
was laid, the tall man stepped aboard, 
and, after a word or two with the captain, 
came right up to where I stood, and held 
out his hand to me. 


“Very glad to see you, my boy,' he 
said. ‘Do you know me ?’ 

“ And what do you think? This man, 
who could bring the whole town aftr 
him just by showing himself in the streets, 
was Uncle Livingstone Foster, and the 
boy who was with him was cousin Hany! 

“He spoke so cheerily and ples 
santly that I quite took to him at the 
first start; and then there was a look in 
his face that I liked—just the sort of 
quiet, confident look that you told me 
General Grant used to have in the middle 
of his biggest battles. Altogether, he was 
just the sort of man you'd like to have 
with you out on the plains when the 
Indians are looking ugly. 

“After breakfast (which we got ats 
queer little hotel in Merchant St., where 
a big crow flew in through the window, 
and nearly smashed the whole concern 
in trying to get out again) uncle said we 
must, e the night express to Prome, 
away up the river, where we'd catch the 
steamer for Mandalay; and as he’d got to 
be busy right on till evening, cousin Harry 
would take me around, and show me all 
there was to see. 

“ And so he did; and the first thing we 


; saw was that place just outside the town, 


close to the river bank, where the two 
American missionaries were brought out to 
be beheaded in 1824, when the mob wens 
mad because the English were coming to 
bombard the place; and then, just as the 
executioner had his knife up to chop their 
heads off, the first shot from the British 
squadron struck him dead, and scared all 
the rest away; and then the British blue- 
jackets broke in and saved ‘em both 
You remember how we read all about it 
in the long winter evenings out West? 
But I didn’t think then that I’d be seeing 
the place so soon myself. 

“Then we went over one of the great 
rice mills, and a aquest sight it was. You 
can’t think what funny figures the native 
workmen were, with their brown skins 
turned quite white with rice dust; and if 
we'd taken one of them and scraped him 
clean, I'm sure we'd have got enough 
rice off him to feed three or four starving 
families, 

“Then we went up to the Golden 
Pagoda in a street steam-car (fancy that!) 
along with a jumble of Hindoos, Malays 
Chinamen, and Burmese ladies with 
flowers in their hair and cigars in their 
mouths, that would have made a big stir 
in New York if they had come along 
Broadway in a car. But the queeres 
sight was the Shans from the northern 
mountains, with straw hats as dig as ar 
umbrella, and little pouches no larger 
than your hand. I asked Harry wh> 
they didn’t wear the pouches on their 
heads, and carry things in their hats 
instead ; and he said they dtd sometimes 

“At the foot of the stone stair leadinz 
up to the temple were two awful-lookinz 
hobgoblins, twenty feet high at leas. 
with red eyes and green hair, standir: 
one on each side of the entrance. Therd 
have puzzled a Professor of Natur! 
HOt Ys sor they had elephants’ bodies, 
ions’ heads, snakes’ tongues, dogs’ pews 
and donkeys’ tails. ae See sell 
‘“The stair was all roofed-in with s 
ceiling of gilt teak-wood, sup; on 
square wooden pillars; and about half 
way up there was a deep ditch and 5 
great high wall, making a regular fort of 
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theplace. Beyond that, the roof and pillars 
were all blood-red, and painted with the 
awfullest pictures you ever saw—men 
being tortured and cut to bits, and gobbled 


up by vultures or wild beasts—till they ' 


fairly turned me sick. And even when I 
looked away, it didn’t mend matters 
much; for all in a moment a whole 
gang of lepers came crawling around me 
to beg (as they always do here at the 
gates of the temples and palaces), and they 
were such a horrid sight that I was glad 
to throw 'em a handful of pice (that's 
what they call cents here, you know), and 
run off up the stair as hard as I could go. 

“But the temple itself was a gay 
show, and no mistake. At the top of the 
stair was @ great stone platform, from 
which you could see the whole country 
for miles round ; and right in the middle, 
like a sort of life-guard, were ever so 
many small pagodas of gilt marble, built 
in a hollow square round the Golden 
Pagoda itself, which shot up like a great 
fire, yards and yards into the air, so bright 
in the sunshine that you could hardly 
Jook at it; and on the top was an open- 
work turret of gilt iron (the natives call 
it ‘ Htee,’ or umbrella) with jewels all over 
it worth 50,000 dollars. 

“The whole place looked as gay as a 
flower-bed with the coloured dresses, for 
there were hundreds and hundreds of 
Burmans there in all the colours of the 
rainbow—green, blue, red, yellow, and 
white—some selling flowers and toys, 
some putting down offerings of fruit and 
rakes, or burning incense-sticks before 
the little shrines and gilt images of 
Buddha, and a good many striking the 
great bronze bells that stood all around 
the platform. There was one tremendous 
ig one there, that had lain ever so long 
it the bottom of the river, till the Burmans 


hemselves fished it up; and they call it , 


Maha Gunga’ (great sweet voice). 

“ Beside each bell lay a stick or a deer’s 
lorn to tap it with; and when a man’s 
oing to make a prayer or an offering, he 
trikes one of these bells to call the atten- 
ion of the Newée—that's a sort of spirits 
r fairies that they believe in and pray 
o, like the South Americans with their 
atron saints. Harry told me that if you 
appen to come up and ring a bell while 
1ey’re at prayers, instead of being mad 
t you, they'll be quite pleased ; for they 
1ink that the more noise there is, the 
iore likely the Nauts will be to pay at- 
ntion. 

“In one corner I saw the graves of 
me British officers who were killed at 
.e storming of the place in 1852; and a 
:tle farther on I found a man lifting in 
th hands a big stone, carved into the 
ape of a. turtle (which is a eacred beast 
th the Buddhists), and muttering some- 
ing as he lifted it. Uncle Livingstone 
ld me that it was called a ‘ wishing- 
one,’ and that the custom is for every 
an to make a wish as he picks it up, and 
an to say, ‘If my wish is granted, let 
3 stone feel light!’ and of course he's 
2tty safe to think it feels light, whether 
loes or not. 

*In_ the evening there was a ‘pwé’ 
itive play) on an open space near the 
er-bank, pest behind the great fish- 
rket ; and after dinner, as there was 
nty of time yet before the train started, 
all three went to have a look at it. It 
an’t mauch of a play, either—much more 


like a Punch-and-Judy show, in fact, for 
the whole affair was just a big wooden 
booth with canvas screens, and a lot of tiny 
lanterns twinkling faintly along its top and 
sides; and the performers were nothing 
but pasteboard puppets worked by strings, 
and you could see the fellow pulling the 
strings from behind as plain as print. 

“It was a tremendously aristocratic 
play, everybody being either a king ora 
queen ; but the dialogue was all done by the 
clown, who seemed to be a good hand at it, 


| for he set the whole crowd laughing every 


time he opened his mouth, although the 


| jokes, when Harry translated ’em for me, 


didn’t seem to amount to very much, 
after all. 

“ But the best part of the show, to my 
mind, was not the play, but the people 
that came to see it. Such jolly, happy, 
contented folks you never saw in your 
life ; and I could hardly believe that they 
were really the same people that tortured 
all those prisoners to death, and made 
those missionaries tramp barefoot to Oong- 
pen-lay, till they marked every step with 

lood. The ground was damp and dirty, 


the mosquitoes were going for them like , 


fury all the time, and they were so crowded 
together that (as Huckleberry Finn said) 
‘there warn’t even room to think;' but 
every one seemed quite happy, and Uncle 
Livingstone said they would stay there 
quite contentedly all night long. Picking 
my way among them in the dark, I trod 
on a baby, and was awfully scared, think- 
ing I'd killed it, or broken some of its 
bones; but the papa and mamma only 
laughed, and seemed quite tickled at my 
making such a fuss. 

“ The night-train to Prome was a queer 
affair, the first-class cars having a lounge 
along either side, with a hanging shelf 
above each of them—just room for two 
to sleep below, and two overhead; and 
there was a notice over the door, ‘ Pas- 
sengers are advised to bolt the door and 
pull up the side-windows, as a precaution 
against thieves.’ As for the native cars, 
all I could see when I looked into them 
(and I had to hold my nose tight as I did 
it, I can tell you) was a sort of paste of 
all nations jammed together like herrings 
in a barrel—a Shan's straw hat poking 
out a Burman’s eye, and a Chinaman’s 
pigtail halfway down a Hindoo’s throat. 

“ Harry and I slept right through the 
journey, but just about daybreak we were 
awakened by a yell like an Indian war- 
whoop, and there were alot of grim-look- 
ing brown faces, all eyes and teeth, grinning 
at us through the window. The next 
moment the train stopped, and there 
came swarming up to it on both sides a 
host of long, lean, coffee-coloured fellows 
in much the same kind of costume as the 
African chief in the story, whose full 
dress consisted of an eye-glass and 8 pair 
of spurs. 

“T thought we were attacked by robbers, 
and was getting out my revolver; but 
uncle only laughed, and told me that we 
had got to Prome, and that these were the 
native porters come for the baggage. 
And, sure enough, in another couple of 
minutes we found ourselves picking our 
way happy-go-lucky down a sand-ridge 
as steep as the side of a house, at the foot 
of which the steamer lay waiting for us. 

“T've just been over the fort here, and 
&@ good strong one it is; the taking of it 
was the only fight worth talking about 


that the English had in 1885, when they 
marched up to Mandalay to dethrone 
Theebaw. I meant to have told you all 
about the place, and about the battle too ; 
but I shan’t have time now, for here’s the 
down steamer coming along, and I must 
shut up my letter and get it on board 
of her while she stops here. 

“To-morrow we shall pass Yenang- 
yoong, where those petroleum wells are 
that you talked of buying; and, if we 
halt there long enough, I'll go ashore and 
have a look at them. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if we have some 
fighting to employ us when we get higher 
up the river. Our captain tells me that, 
the last time he went up, some native 
brigands fired at the steamer from a thick 
bit of jungle just below Mandalay, and 
hit two men on board; and Uncle Living- 
stone says that there's a robber-chief 
called Moong-Gley raiding the Pagahn 


, district with a strong band, and that 


he and his men killed an English 
Government Inspector in one of the 
villages just the other day. If he does 
happen round while we're there, uncle 
means to go for him at once, in which 
case I hope you won’t have any cause to 
be ashamed of 
“ Your affectionate son, 
“FRED.” 


The next day the low, dusty, greyish- 
yellow bluffs that inclosed the famous 
petroleum field (poetically compared b 
Fred to ‘a heap of buckwheat cakes wit! 
afew streaks of maple-syrup on ’em”’) 
were the only break in the weary same- 
ness of the flat sandy shore lying between 
the river and the flanking fields of rice 
or Indian corn, half hidden by the flying 
dust which the breeze stirred up in clouds. 
At every halting-place, half-a-dozen of 
the native crew coolly jumped overbcard 
and swam ashore; and Fred, suppc: ing 
this to be the regular Burmese way of 
landing, expected the native passengers 
to follow suit with their baggage tied on 
their heads, till his uncle told him that 
this was only a primitive local method of 
carrying a rope ashore to moor the 
steamer to the bank. 

Toward evening the shore began to 
grow higher and steeper, till at Sin-pew- 
kyoong (White Elephant Island) it rose 
almost sheer up from the water’s edge in 
a wall of hard sand more than thirty feet 
high, on the top of which the cable was 
made fast by a gang of nimble Burmese 
coolies. The hindmost of the gang, who 
had lagged a little behind the rest, was 
scrainbling up the treacherous bank when 
the ground broke away beneath him, and 
he fell sprawling on his back, while the 
cable overhead, scraping away the brittle 
edge of the bank, sent down upon him a 
perfect cart-load of white dust, making 
him look like a fly that had just tumbled 
into a cream-jug. 

At nightfall they reached Sinamui, a 
tiny cluster of thatched huts in a sandy 
hollow at the foot of a steep frowning 
cliff. On the brow of this precipice stood 
out against the red sunset the usual 
quantity of tall tapering pagodas (looking 
very much like rolled-up white parasols) 
surmounted with the usual turrets of gilt 
iron, which, by some accident, had all got 
tipped on one side, suggesting to Harry 
Foster the idea of a group of sleepy giants 
with their hats knocked over taeir cyes. 
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At daybreak next morning, Mr. Foster | 
roused them both to look at the ruins of | 
Pagahn, the old capital of Burmah, which 
was at the height of its splendour when 
Alfred the Great was reigning in England. 
And certainly the sight was well worth 

. seeing. The first rays of sunrise were 
just streaming through a purple hollow 
between the two mighty peaks of Mount 
Popa, and lighting up the sea of dark- 
green foliage out of which the ancient 
temples rose like islands, mile after mile, 


as far as the eye could reach. The entire | 


plain was one vast grave-yard of dead 
pagodas—huge masses of crumbling brick- 
work and fallen stones, walls buried in 
wild grass, and towers strangled in the 
wiry coils of snake-like creepers. 

Seldom indeed had such a museum of 
temples been gathered in one spot. There 
were the bell-shaped pagodas of Burmah 


with their gilded turrets, the carved cor- ; 


nices and spear-pointed pinnacles of Siam, 
the Mongol pyramid of dark-red brick 
with a stair up each of its four sides, the 
broad, solid dome of Central Tartary, and 
the ladder-like storeys of China. And 
there, too, was the tall central tower, 
rising far above its encircling life-guard 
of smaller ones, which one sees in the 
great temples of Northern India. 

“ Burmese historians assert,” said Mr. 
Foster, “ that when the king fortified this 
place against a Chinese invasion in 1284, 
he pulled down 6,000 temples to get ma- 
terials for his defences, and then, getting 
frightened, ran away without any resist- | 
ance at all! But you see there are plenty 
of pagodas left, and the natives say that 
they number in all just 9,999.” 

“Why don’t they say 10,000 while 
they're about it?’ laughed Harry. 

“What's the good of telling a lie for 
the sake of one pagoda?’ said his 
Yankee cousin, with a sly chuckle. 

At the last halting-place before Man- 


dalay itself, there was a sudden stir and 
bustle around the landing, and a great 
show of excitement amid the crowd as- 
sembled on the bank, as if some very im- 
portant person or thing were being brought 
on board. 

Fred and Harry pressed forward to see 
“ what it was all about;’’ but, in the thick 
of the jostling throng of excited natives, 
they could see nothing plainly except the 
huge turbans, tall, soldier-like forms, and 
calm stern faces of a group of armed Sikhs, 
Not till the steamer was fairly under way 
again did the eager boys learn that five 
| dacoits (brigands), who had just been cap- 
tured in the jungle, were being sent up with 
an armed escort to Mandalay, where two 


warning to their fellow-marauders, and 
the other three imprisoned for life. 

As a matter of course, our two heroes 
rushed off at once to have a look at these 
creditable passengers, Fred in particular 
being quite excited at this unexpected 
chance of seeing what a gang of “real 
' live robbers’ were like. 
pearance was a great shock to his romantic 
notions, for never till now had he seen in 
all its fullness the hideous contrast between 
the dashing, handsome, impossible robber 
of silly “penny serials,” and the coarse, 
. filthy, sneaking, brutal robber of real life. 

The five foul creatures were curled up 
like snakes in a corner of the upper deck 
abaft, and, as the boys came up, were 
laughing loudly, in a childish and almost 
idiotic way, at some absurd mishap of one 
of the passengers. Two of them seemed 
to be Hindoos, and the faces of both 
showed unquestionable power, though of 
an evil sort. The three others were evi- 
dently Burmans, and, in addition to their 


| heavy irons, were all linked together by a 


strong chain, as being the most dangerous 
of the whole gang. The low, receding 
foreheads of all three, their brute-like 


(To be continued.) 


of them were to be publicly executed as a | 


But their ap- | 


heaviness of mouth and jaw, their flat 
noses and gaping nostrils, their small, dull, 
half-shut eyes, marked them as ruffians 
for whom no crime was too black; but 
their hideousness lay not so much in the 
features themselves as in the dreadful es. 
pressionless blankness of the whole coun- 
tenance—the look notof 8 man from whom 
the human soul had been crushed ont, but 
of a brute in which it had never existed. 

“Ugh!” said Fred Milburn, turning 
away with a shudder of disgust, ‘if thee: 
are robbers, I don’t want to see any more 
of ‘em! Why, they’re worse than ou 
prairie Indians out West—and that's 
saying a good deal!" 

The increasing numbers of white bell- 
shaped pagodas along the low green slopes 
of the right bank warned our travellers 
of the nearness of Mandalay some time 
before they glided into the broad shallow 
“reach” where the steamers were moored, 
and where, close to the bank, lay the late 
King Theebaw’s state-barge, a long, low, 
junk-shaped craft, with a gilded stern and 
a deck-house amidships, above which rose 
a white seven-storeyed pagoda as long as 
the boat itself. 

Then, in the midst of the universal 
bustle and confusion of arrival, a sudden 
clamour of hoarse voices and trampling of 
feet on the upper deck drew Fred and 
Harry from their seats just in time to see 
one of the Burmese convicts (who had 
contrived to free himself from his fetters, 
no one ever knew how) make a desperate 
leap to the vessel’s side, and plunge head- 
long over it into the water ! 

Quick as thought, two of the Sikhs 
snatched up their rifles, and the flash and 
crack followed as thunder follows light- 
ning. When the smoke cleared away, 
all eyes were turned toward the river in 
quest of the missing man ; but not a ripple 
appeared on its smooth, brown, oily sur- 
i face, and the convict was seen no more. 


MAURICE KERDIC; OR, THE MYSTERY OF ECBATANA. 


By A. Laurie, 


Author of “A Marvellous Conquest,” “Raymond Freézols,” etc. 


4s twenty-four hours the magus asked 

for had elapsed. Goucha Nichin 
remained seated im his favourite position, 
his elbow resting on one of the altar 
steps, his long beard clasped in his 
right hand. With his eyes fixed on the 
ground and his look severe, he sat without 
moving, deep in reverie, his long garments 
reflecting a tremulous light. With his 
snow-white beard and sculpturesque 
attitude, the old man might have been 
taken for an emblem of Regret meditating 
by the side of a tomb; for he had all its 
sadness and rigidity. 

Tho others dared not break in on his 
meditations. The sombre Goucha Nichin 
inspired them all, even his grand-daughter, 
with a feeling of isolation and alarm. 
Before that silent anger, even Maurice, 
notwithstanding his archeological en- 
thusiasm, had come to regret that chance 
had associated him with the secrets the 


CHAPTER XIX.—BLACK MAGIC. 


old man so bitter a sorrow. Catherine, 
seeing Leila's eyes fixed with so much 
anxiety on her grandfather’s face, became 
subject to a curious mingling of pity and 
fear. Oppressed by the atmosphere of 
constraint and anguish which weighed on 
all, Gargaridi, for once, kept silence. All 
of them were waiting, and the more the 
hours advanced the deeper became the 
silence, the blacker the future. 

At last the magus raised his head and 
fixed on Maurice his ardent eyes. The 
majestic visage of the Guebre expressed 
implacable resolution and mortal sorrow. 
The sufferings of the last days had 
hollowed, refined, and, so to speak, im- 
materialised the features already so pure ; 
alone the eyes lived in that austere face, 
and the indefinable expression of the look 
he gave her brother made Catherine 
shudder to the heart. Involuntarily, her 


divulging of which had inflicted on the 


fingers tightened in Leila’s hand, and 
Leila replied by a nervous clasp, for she 


1 also felt cold with terror at her grand- 
father’s look. 

Goucha Nichin arose, and stretchinz 
out his arm towards Maurice, began w 
speak to him slowly in a hollow 
voice. 

“ Listen, young Faranghi! Thou hast 
entered here in spite of me. Thou. an 
impure stranger, hast dared to penetrate 
into the sanctuary consecrated by the 
! devotion of ages. Thou hast searched i: 
in all directions. Thou hast brought thr 
profane curiosity even into the hoi 
place; thou hast searched with thy vain 
science to discover our religion and oa 
philosophy. Mithra be praised ! thou has: 
not succeeded. Foiled in thy offort. 
ontwitted in thy search, deprived of ar. 
light, and food, thou shouldst infallibis 
expiate thy crime by death. 

“T had resolved to punish thee in that 
way. And to punish me—me, the guardis’ 
of the violated secret-—me, who allowed 
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myself to be surprised, I would have 
died with thee in this sepulchre. 

“But Mithra hath deemed it otherwise. 
By his all-powerful will, the only hope of 
my race, this young girl, whose innocent 
head bears the burden of so great an 
honour, and who has shown herself 
worthy of so high a fate by her in- 
telligence, has come here, as by the 
hand Destiny hath brought her to our 
meeting-place. And when I heard her 
light footstep under these vaults I felt that 
the honour of my race was sullied, and 
my heart dried up within me; for I, the 
high priest, had divined what was about 
to happen ; yes, to save this girl, this last 
bud on the dry branch of my house, I 
was about to commit a grievous wicked- 
ness! I was to allow of the escape from 
the holy place of the infidels who had 
entered it.”” 

Maurice would have moved, but the 
magus with an imperious gesture stopped 
“Attend! Do not rejoice yet, stranger ! 
Yes, I was about to let thee depart with 
thy sister and thy imbecile companion. 
Yes ! those eyes which have dared to look 
on the mysteries would not for ever be 
closed to the light. Yes! young man,. 
thou wert to ascend to the surface of the 
earth, to follow, without doubt, thy im- 
Perious investigations—but on one condi- 
tion! 

“That condition it remained only with 
me to impose, for my power is boundless, 
and you are but playthings in my hand. 
But now that I have heard from this child 
that we are of common origin, some affec- 
tion for thee is awakened in my breast. 
Thy curiosity, even so culpable in itself, 
appears to me less odious now I know 
that this sacred soil was the cradle of thy 
race. I see now why thou hast inspired 
me with less hatred than strangers in 
general, that vain and frivolous race, men 
with the brains of a buttertly. And 
for that reason I give thee a choice of thy 
fate. 

“Thou canst go from here, with thy 
sister and thy servant—thou canst go 
froin here, I say, on one condition. 

“IT will submit you to a ceremony 
which will deprive you of your memory. 

“On that condition only wilt thou 
escape a slow and terrible death, thou 
wilt save thy sister, and I will take back 
to the light of day the youthful heiress of 
the grandeurs of my race.” 

He was silent a moment; then he 
writhed and murmured with a groan: 

“Alas! alas! that it should be neces- 
sary for me to live long enough to abase 
the priest of Mithra to such a subterfuge. 
What penances, what sorrows must I 
undergo to expiate my sin! The few 
years that remain to me I must pass in 
fasting and prayer. May my sufferings 
find pardon and pity from the Divin- 
ity!” 

Mie bowed his head and sobbed, but 
soon he was erect again. 

“ Decide!” said he in a solemn voice. 
“Reflect! Take thy resolution, but 
know that once taken it will be irrevoc- 
able.”” 

Again the magus prostrated himself on 
the altar steps, and Maurice, drawing a 
little aside with his sister, motioned to 
Gargaridi to come near. 

«What do you think of this proposition, 
Catherine?” said he, in a low tone. 


“ Does it not hide some imposture of this 
unhappy old man’s? What do you think 
of this threat of losing your memory? 
What does he mean? What is he going 
to do?” 

“TI fancy,” said Catherine, after a 
moment’s thought, “that it is Leila’s 
presence here which has suggested the 
plan to him. He cannot persuade himself 
to sign his daughter's death warrant. He 
cannot make up his mind to see his 


shall really lose our memories! That is 
to say, that we shall never reveal to a liv- 
ing soul the secret we have discovered 
against his will!” 

“That generous thought is worthy of 
you, dear girl! Your advice, then, is to 
submit to the ceremony ?” 

“Unless you see some other way out 
of this horrible place?” 

“ Alas! I can find none. After all, if 
this jugglery will satisfy him, I don’t 


family end with her, and, in spite of the 
coldness and severity which have always 
distinguished him, he wishes to save her 
if he can; but he does not like to admit 
that he has changed, that he is going to 
give in, and permit the escape of people 
who can boast that they have learnt the 
secrets of the Temple. So he has devised 
the pretext of depriving us of memory 
to excuse himself in our eyes—and, who 
knows? perhaps he hopes he may, for 
with their immense knowledge they often 
display puerilities which raise a smile. 
As if you could believe that when this 


poor magus has taken us out of here we 


“Father! Stop! Enough!’ she murmured. 


suppose we risk much by consenting to 
it.” 
“Without reckoning,” said Gargaridi 
judiciously, “that if we remain here we 
may lose something more precious than 
our memories, namely, our lives.”’ 

“That is so. Then you both say, 
accept 2?" 

“T do not see how we can do other- 
wise,” said Catherine. 

“And for my part, I confess that when 
T again find myself in Mithra’s weleome 
light, as they call it, I shall not care much 
whether I lose my memory or not—though 
it is a prodigious one!” said Gargaridi. 
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“Tt has done nothing to help me on in 
the world as yet!" And he shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“ The die is cast then!’ said Maurice. 

They approached the altar. 

“Goucha Nichin,” said Kerdic, “we 
accept the condition you require of us. 
But first allow me to ask what you mean 
by losing our memory ?" 

A spasm of grief seemed to pass 
across the features of the magus, who 
seemed to turn pale, and a flash leapt 
from his eyes. 

“Be not uneasy, Faranghi!"’ said he, 
after a pause, and with a strange look he 
continued: “Thou wilt have as much 
memory left as thou wilt want. But it 
nist not be—it must not be, O Mithra, 
that any mortal beyond the high priest 
and his daughter should know the secret 
of thy sanctuary! Thou wilt lose all 
remembrance, young man, of what has 
happened since thou camest down the 
Goul Hek: thou wilt even forget the 


position of the well. All the time which | 
has elapsed since the fatal hour when for | 


the first time I brought thee down will | 


be as if it had never been.” 

The magus suddenly stopped and 
pressed his two hands on his forehead, 
and sighed deeply. It seemed as though 
intense agony was drawing his features, 
and the look he gave Maurice and Cathe- 
rine expressed the bitterest grief. He 
seemed to speak with sorrow; the words 
escaped curt and hard from his lips as if 
uttered against his will. 

His companions also felt overcome with 

: sorrow. there was a dismal impression 
over all, and the scared look on the face 
of the magus chilled the heart of the 
girls with involuntary terror. 

“ Magus,” said Maurice in a solemn 
voice, “we agree to your conditions as I 
have said; I can no longer bear to see my 
sister and your noble daughter within 
this tomb. Save them then! Poor girls! 
It was not a vain curiosity which urged 
them here. They came here impelled 
by their loving hearts! Have pity on 
them, Goucha Nichin, and think of my 
first offer. 
here; willingly will I sacrifice my life if it 
can be taken as the ransom for theirs.” 

The magus shuddered and made a 
gesture of despair, as if to escape from the 

_young man’s words. 

“Silence! Silence!’ he exclaimed. 
“You will all go out! All! I have said 
it. Yield to Destiny. You have learnt 
the awful secret. Let the recollection be 
etaced—etiaced—effaced for ever!” 

“ Father,” suddenly said the pure voice 
of Leila, “you will also submit me to 
this ceremony! Iwill have itso. Ifyou 
consent that your daughter may undergo 
it, the rite must be without danger, for on 
the sorrowful head of Leila reposes the 
hope of your race. Let me also lose my 
memory, Grand Mobed. Only on con- 
dition that I share their fate, will I 
allow my friends to submit to the condi- 
tion you require of them.” 

Standing face to face, the old man’s 
look and the young girl's look, blue and 
keen as blades of steel, crossed each other. 
But although the priest grew pale his 
look did not quail under that of his grand- 
child. 

“Be it according to thy wishes!” said 
he slowly. “Thou shalt undergo the 
common fate, as thou desirest. Lose 


If you wish, I will remain’ 


, tears. 


thy mémory also, Leila! Forget that 
thy hand led the stranger into the Holy 
of Holies. May the remembrance of thy 


fault be effaced like the fugitive print of | 
a human foot on the sand of the sea » 


shore! Forget, child! Keep only the 
remembrance of the grandeur of thy race 
and of the immensity of the Divinity thou 
servest !"" 

And so saying, the magus with a 
majestic air extended his arms towards 
the girl, who bowed before him and 
returned unsteadily to Catherine, who 
clasped her in her arms. The effort of 
courage which had impelled her to face 
the priest had mantled her pure visage 
with pallor and moistened her eyes with 
The two girls, once so daring, now 
found themselves chilled by a vague 
terror; and a nameless suspicion of her 
grandfather's intentions made Leila’s 
heart grow heavy. 

And now the Grand Mobed took from a 
corner at the back of the sanctuary a gigan- 
tic pair of compasses. With one of their 
points he traced on the ground a semi- 
circle before the altar, and on the line 


thus traced he made Maurice, Catherine, | 
; be plunged in an abyss in which these 


Leila, and Gargaridi kneel. 

Then he suddenly assumed an air of 
majesty they had never before noticed in 
him. His features seemed to be changed, 
his look glowed like that of an eagle. 
He took the lamp from Leila—the lamp 
lighted from the sacred fire always kept 
burning in the cave—and placed it on a 
silver tripod, which he took without 
hesitation from the same corner of the 
altar. From a small scent-box of pure 
gold which he drew from the folds of his 
garments he took.a pinch of powder 
which he threw on the brazier, covering 
his mouth at the moment with the end 
of his muslin turban. A rosy flame leapt 
up, then a light smoke with a strange 
strong perfume formed a spiral and 
slowly rose into the vault, while he 
murmured some words unknown to all, 
even to Leila. 

He took the silver key and opened the 
casket. 

Slowly and solemnly he lifted up the 
jewelled sun, which appeared to be fixed 
to the end of a long pliant rod of gold, 
and fixed it over the casket. From the 
bottom of the casket he drew forth a 
strange-looking apparatus of gold and 


i silver reflectors, retorts, and long shining 


bars of steel; for a moment he handled 
these objects, and suddenly a blinding 
light illuminated the whole sanctuary. 

In the middle of the glaring white light 
shone the jewelled sun. The central 
diamond shot forth its rays of fire repeated 
a thousand times by the myriads of 
smaller stones that powdered its cir- 
cumference. The sapphires rayed forth 
blue ; the garnets, rubies, and carbuncles 
rayed forth red; the topazes, amethysts, 
and aquamarines dispersed their paler 
light; the beryls rayed forth their 
changing fires, glistening, flaming, glow- 
ing, sparkling with all the colours of the 
prism in the dazzling brilliancy which 
forced the spectators to shade their eyes 
to avoid being blinded. 

The magus, upright on the lower step 
of the altar, with his face turned towards 
his companions, stood, black as a shadow, 
against the screen of dazzling light. 

Round his head he slowly moved an 
enormous opal the prismatic fires of 
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which gleamed softly and threateningly 
like a serpent’s eye. In the centre of 
this stone could be read the Greek word 
Abraxas, the seven letters of which, 
according to their Greek numerical value, 
formed the mystic astronomical number 
Around the opal sparkled a livid 
glittering circle of girasols and cat's eyes. 
The bottom of the casket was covered 
with jewels, prase, agate, sardonyx, chal- 
cedany, chrysoprase, turquoise, onyx and 
lapis-lazuli, which with a softened glow 
reflected the fires of the gems. 

The magus accompanied his solemn 
movement with a chant in a low voice, a 
kind of monotonous psalmody which sent 
a stupefying torpor through the veins of 
those who watched him. 

At the grave chant of the mobed, images 
innumerable, strange, formless, rose in 
their minds. They seemed to be assisting 
at the birth of a world; in their eyes 
vegetation appeared on the earth, the 
extinct animals, the mammoth and the 
megatherium, the subtle serpents with the 
angled feet, and other creatures long for- 
gotten, seemed to craw] or leap from their 
original slime. The Kerdics appeared to 


unknown monsters lived; and suddenly, 
with a mighty sweep of the wing, they 
saw them spring to the stars and roll them 
under their feet. 

And a sound like that of the waves 
breaking on the beach, like the music of 
the empty shell, filled their ears and 
mounted to their brain. With eyes dila- 
ted and faces ghastly, they could not take 
their gaze from off that flaming sun of 
jewels. And the movements of the magus 

ecame freer; his stature seemed to grow 
till he reached the summit of the vault 
through the light blue smoke which con- 
tinued to float aloft in subtle scented 
spirals. The old man’s eyes sparkled like 
the sapphires of the magic star; his face 
and his hands appeared to have become 
transparent, and to shine like the 
diamond. 

Where were they? Was it a dream? 


| What were these enveloping gestures, 


this mournful, icy voice ? 

Leila made an effort to shake off the 
torpor. 
“Father! Stop! Enough!” she mur- 
mured in a broken voice, stretching out 
her hands to the priest; but sinking to 
the ground, she remained prostrate and 
deprived of consciousness. 

At the same moment Catherine tell 
by her side, and Maurice and Gargaridi 
remained motionless with a fixed and 
glassy stare. An invincible slumber was 
weighing upon them. In vaindid Kerdic 
strive to struggle against it and retain 
the free possession of his faculties. A 
more powerful force than his was at 
work and curbing his will. A few minutes 
after the magus had commenced his 11 
cantations the two men and the two girls 
were deep in the darkness of a magnetic 
sleep. And as soon as Goucha Nichin 
saw them at rest he ceased his chantinz 
and gesticulations. 

With a sharp crisp step he approached 
the semicircle where they lay. 

Then, without closing the casket, ke 
left the magic sun to burn and radiate 
under the convergent fire of the gold reflec. 
tors, and took up in his arms the inani- 
mate body of Leila. Lifting the girl as 
if she had been a feather, he rushed ou 
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of the sanctuary without a look at those 
he had condemned to die. 

With a firm and assured step he 
followed the windings of the labyrinth 
and reached the entrance discovered by 
Maurice. He advanced through the 
scientific museum, and arrived without 
hesitation at the Swinging-Stone, which 
fell back into its place with a mournful 
sound, which lasted after he had passed 


rapid rate without seeming to notice that 
he carried Leila. The girl's long hair 


through. He traversed the galleries at a | 
| 


had become loose and swept the ground 
and raised the dust of ages. With rigid 
face and haggard look the fierce old man 
continued his way. 

An hour after he had left the Temple, 
he appeared at the margin of the Goul 
Hek, carrying the inanimate Leila. 

(To be continued.) 


He laid her on the ground; then he 
put back the stone; then he leant over 
it, and, drawing a pointed tool from his 
breast, engraved on the stone a few mys- 
terious characters. 

Then he arose, resumed his journey, 
and, bowing to the moon, which was 
rising pale and troubled on the horizon, 
pursued his way with heavy steps towards 
the Tower of Silence. : 
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Roeers return to Fellsgarth was 
almost as mysterious as his dis- 
appearance. He answered to his name 
at call-over next morning as if he had 
never missed a day this term. And as 
Dr. Ringwood and the other masters were 
present, and made no remark, it was 
generally concluded that the truant had 
turned up overnight and had it out with 
the authorities before bedtime. 

Mr. Rollitt, senior, had departed. Ho 
had looked into Wally’s study after the 
owner and his crew were in bed to get his 
21g, and had been driven down in the 
Doctor's fly to Penchurch. 

It was also understood that most of the 
Zlassic seniors had dropped into Rollitt’s 
study early that morning. To some he 
iad said “‘ Get out;" with others he had 
thaken hands. The captain had evidently 
yeen among the latter; as, on the notice 
oard that morning, among the names of 
he fifteen who were to play the first 
natch for the new clubs on Saturday 
gainst Penchurch, was that of Rollitt. 
“he excitement caused by this discovery 
Jmost put into the shade for the time the 
qually remarkable fact that Clapperton 
nd Brinkman were included in the same 


eam. 
Where Rollitt had been, .nd what he had | 


een doing, remained a mystery. It was, 
f course, out of the question to ask him. 
‘onjecture was rife, and was greatly 
ssisted by the juniors, who hazarded all 
orts of plausible explanations for the 
eneral benefit. 

“Think he’s been to Land’s End?” 
aid Wally. “I hear you can do it ina 
‘eek—sharp walking.” 

“You can get to America in that time,” 
iid Lickford. 

“Yes—he does seem to have rather a 
vanz on him. Perhaps that's where he’s 
2en to,’? remarked D'Arcy. 

“ Pennybank coal mine’s only fifty miles 
way,’’ said Percy. “It runs under the 
‘a ever so far. I should say it was o 
pping place to hide in.” 

From which and other similar remarks 
was concluded that the juniors had a 
uch better notion as to where Rollitt 
id been than they chose to admit. 
They eagerly embraced the first oppor- 
nity of going to the shop and investi- 
iting the scene of the mystery for them- 
lves. They carefully locked the outer 


| 


CHAPTER XXVI.—THE FINAL KICK. 


door against possible intruders, and then 
in Indian file ascended the stone ladder, 
and after it the corkscrew staircase. 

The room in which they found them- 
selves was pretty muchas Kollitt had left it. 
It had evidently been made use of by a 
former lodge-keeper as a dwelling room, 
for there was a ragged paper on the wall, 
and an attempt here and there to board 
over dangerous holes in the floor. Besides 
which there was a rude shutter to the tiny 
window, by means of which no doubt 
Rollitt had succeeded in concealing his 


| presence at night. The remains of a wood 
| fire were on the hearth, and a candle end 


showed (what they already knew) that the 
hermit did not spend all his evenings in 
darkness. 

More than this, in one corner still lay 
some of the wraps which he had evidently 
used to extemporise a bed. Andan empty 
box on end in the window convinced them 
he had sat down during part of his resi- 
dence. There was also a leaf of exercise 
paper and a Horace lying on the floor, 
which evidently had not been brought | 
there by the owls. Altogether, as they 


_ looked round, they concluded that, but ; 


for the cold, he might have had worse 

quarters during his temporary exile. 

But the discovery that delighted them 
most was a fragment of a newspaper | 
in which were wrapped the not yet ex- 

’ hausted end of a ham, and half a biscuit ! 

Over these relics they dwelt with quite 
an “affectionate interest, till somebody 
said : 

“What did he have to drink? He 
didn't take any of our ginger beer, and 
there’s no water here.” 

“Why, you duffer, of course he could 
get out any time he liked. It’s only a 
latch on the door; any one can open it 
from inside. He could easily get down 
to the river in the night, and have a tub, 

; and fetch up some water." 

They decided that in future the shop 
committee, except when Mr. or Mrs. 
Stratton were present, should meet no- 
where but in ‘“ Roliitt’s chamber,” as they 
forthwith christened the room, and pro- 
ceeded to dedicate it to that use there 
and then. 

“Do you know,” said Wally, “ that 
after we pay back Mr. Stratton what he 
lent us to start with, there'll be a clear #5 


to give to the clubs out of the profits?” 


“Not bad,” said Percy. “They ought 
to put us in the first fifteen for that.” 

“Never mind,” said D'Arcy; “they've 
got a jolly hot fifteen for Saturday, Rollitt 
and all of ‘em. We ought to put the 
Penchurch chaps to bed for once, I 
fancy.” 

This was the general impression 
throughout the school ; and as if to make 
up for the abstinence of the past few 
weeks, the fervour of the athletic set 
waxed high as the eventful day drew near. 
Yorke had out his men once or twice, 
practising kicks, and selecting where in 
the field each player could work to best 
advantage. 

Rollitt, of course, did not attend these 
practices; but Clapperton and Brinkman 
did, and soon lost the embarrassment with 
which they first faced their old rivals and 
enemies. Corder was down too; dread- 
fully afraid lest by some mishap he should 
discredit himself and so be knocked out 
of his coveted place in the team. Mr. 
Stratton was on the spot also, advising 
and admonishing—as no one knew better 
how to do. Even the Doctor showed his 
interest in the new departure of the clubs 
by coming down too, and by giving direc- 
tions to reserve seats in the pavilion for 
& party of his friends. 

The only unenthusiastic person, except 
Rollitt, was Dangle. He tried at first to 
brazen it out, and came down to the 
field with a sneer on his face to look, so 
he said, “at the good boys exercising 
themselves.” But the juniors soon routed 
him out of that attitude. 

“Booh, hoo! Rollitt’s coming! Wants 
to hear you call him a thief. Run—he’ll 
catch you! Put it on, well run, Dangle, 
you've missed him this time. Coast's 
clear, now; you can come back. We'll 
protect you,” and so on. 

These attentions made Dangle’s visits 
to the field less frequent. In school he 
kept the swagger up still longer. 

“So,” said he one day to Clapperton, 
“T thought you didn't approve of cutting 
fellows dead?" 

“No more I do.” 

“ Why do you do it, then?” 

Be nate you apologised to Rollitt? 

“No.” 

“ Has Rollitt thrashed you ?” 

“No.” 

“When one or the other has happened 
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I shall be delighted to shake hands,” said 
Clapperton. 

The alternative was a dismal one, but 
Dangle saw no third way. Which course 
was least to be desired he could not for 
the life of him decide. A fight with 
Rollitt he knew would end disastrously. 
But to apologise—and in public! 


The reader has already had two football 
matches in the course of this story. He l 
shall not be wearied with a third. \ 

Suffice it to say the Penchurch men— 
men, not boys—presented themselves on 
the appointed day, and all Fellsgarth ; 
turned out to see the battle. | 

Fisher 1 scored one more triumph by 
bringing Rollitt up to the scratch, and so 
completing as sound and taut a team as 
Yorke had ever led on to victory. 

Mrs. Stratton was there, wearing the | 
school colours round her hat; and the |! 
Doctor was there with his field-glasses, , 

inting out the heroes of the school to | 

is distinguished visitors. 

This time, by much squeezing and 
mutual accommodation, the oak tree was | 
made to hold nine persons. Who those 
nine were none could guess, unless 
indeed they happened to be standing 
within a hundred yards of the spot with- 
out cotton-wool in their ears. 

From the first it went hard with Pen- 
church men. The school had never 
played up better. The scrimmages were 
beautifully packed, and the quarter and 
half backs were never off the spot. Only 
when, above the crowd, Rollitt’s head 
was seen to be at work, and it was appa- 
rent he had waked up for a time, was 
there any risk of confusion. But Yorke’s | 
“ Play on, Rollitt !" generally pulled the 
scrimmage together again, and warned | 
friend and (after a time) foe what to 
expect. 

There was no holding Rollitt back when 
he once made up his mind to get the ball 
through; and no stopping him when once 
he got fairly started on a run. Twice 
before half time and once after he scored 
a touch down. Twice Yorke did the | 
same, and once Clapperton. i 

Corder discovered that a fellow does ' 
not always score, and yet may play a 
steady, useful game. He was disap- 
pointed that it was only left him to do 
the latter; and he set himself down asa | 
failure. But Mr. Stratton put him on his | 
feet wonderfully at the end. 

“You've improved, Corder. You never 
played as well.” 

The others worked well, and contri- 
buted to the great result, and perhaps, 
better still, grudged no one his greater 
glory. It was Fellsgarth that was play- 
ing, not Fullerton, Ranger, Brinkman, 
Fisher 1, or anybody else. 

The final goal was Clapperton’s. It 
was an historic event. For the first time 
in the match the Penchurch men had 
worked the ball up into the boys’ 
quarters, and fears were being enter- | 
tained lest, after all, they would save ' 
their “duck.” The half backs and | 
quarter backs of the school were squeezed. 
in, all of a lump, between touch and | 
goal; and tnose who looked on noticed | 


with alarm that, as matters now stood, 
an easy drop kick from any of the 
enemy's forwards might capture the 
go: 

Rollitt was the first to put an end to 
this dangerous state of things. He bore 
down the scrimmage after his usual 
fashion, and succeeded, as he broke 
through, in getting the ball into his 
hands. But for once he could get no 
further. Twenty hands seized him and 
carried him to the ground, but not before 
he had sent back the ball into Fisher's 
hands, 

“ Back up now—hard and fast!” cried 
Yorke. 

Never was order more beautifully car- 
ried out. Fisher held the leather long 
enough to pass it to Brinkman. Brink- 
man staggered on,a yard or two and 
slipped it back to Denton. Denton made 
a yard or two more and passed it to 
Corder. Corder fell back with it into the 
arms of Ranger. Ranger let Corder drop, 
but captured the ball, and with one of his 
lightning swoops carried it out of the 
ruck for twenty yards, when, as he fell, 
Yorke came up and captured it. Yorke, 
alas, was cut short in his career before he 
had gone ten yards, but Clapperton was 
there to take it. Away he went, shaking 
off the nearest of his assailants and dis- 
tancing others, till he too fell gloriously, 
with his body in play, and his hands in 
touch, thirty yards from the enemy's 
lines. The serried ranks formed up on 
either side. Clapperton, as he stood ball 
in hand, ready to throw in, passed his 
eye along the line of his friends, and 
stopped short of Yorke. Yorke under- 
stood. He caught the ball, and quick 
as thought, returned it to Clapperton ; 
who, swooping round behind the line, got 
clear with it once more, and crossing 
the field, curving in all the way, carried 
into the enemy’s lines at their far corner, 
whence with a wide sweep he brought 
it round right behind their posts, a 
beautiful climax to a beautiful piece of 
co-operative play. 


As Mr. Stratton said, nothing all that | 
; term had been more hopeful of the new 


spirit of mutual confidence and support 
in the school, than this triumphant rally. 

But the goal was yet to be kicked. 
To Yorke of course belonged the honour. 

But Yorke, to every one’s surprise, stood 
out. 

“No,” said he. 
goal; he shall kick it.” 

So Fellsgarth, perhaps for the first 
and only time in its records, stood by and 
witnessed the phenomenon of its captain 
carrying out the ball and placing it for 
the vice-captain to kick. 

It needed all Clapperton’s nerve to 
save him from flurry and failure even 
over an easy task like this. But he 
pulled himself together and kicked the 

‘oal. 
g And with that kick he sent flying into 
the air the last remnant of the bad blood 
and jealousy which had marred the term 
and all but wrecked the good old school. 


Hero let us say good-bye—perhaps not 
for good. For Yorke and Rollitt, and 


“It's Clapperton’s | 


Clapperton and Fisher, and all of them, 
are still alive and kicking. 

Rollitt, to the general regret, but to his 
own satisfaction, left Fellsgarth at the 
end of the term for the more congenial 
course of a school of engineering. Before 
he left he invited Fisher m to~-tea in his 
room, and alarmed that yo gentleman 
by sitting for a whole hour without utter- 
ing a word. At length, when the guest 
had to leave, he said : 

“Thanks, Fisher ou. Thank tho 
fellows of yours. Tell Yorke the money 
that bought the boat was what I had | 
been saving for something else. I'll write 
to you. Get out, now.” 

That was the last of Rollitt. 

Dangle never made up his mind either 
to apologise or take a thrashing. He 
never met Rollitt after the return of the 
latter. When breaking-up day came, he 
got an excuse to go home earlier than 
the general crowd; and when school re- 
assembled in January it was known he 
had left Fellsgarth for good. 

The two events of the breaking up 
“Hall” were—first the announcement 
by the Doctor that, at his request, Yorke 
would stay on another term at Fellsgarth: 
secondly, the presentation of a purse coa- 
taining five pounds to the school clubs by 
the nine juniors, as the profits for the 
term on the business of the school shop. 

Which of these two events , produced 
the most terrific cheers the reader must 
take upon himself to decide. 


An hour later, Messrs. Wally, D'Arcy, 
Ashby, Fisher 1, Percy, Cottle, Lickford. 
Ramshaw, and Cash, limited, walked arm- 
in-arm across the green, after a farewell! 
call on Mrs. Stratton, on their way to the 
school omnibus which waited at the 
Watch Tower. Their progress was tew- 
porarily interrupted by the sudden bolt of 
Fisher 1 in pursuit of a lank, cadaverous 
figure, wearing the Modern colours, whe: 
was strolling innocently off in thedirectivo 
of Mr. Forder’s house. 

“The young un’s got ’em again,” sa!i 
Wally. “ Here, come back, young Fisher 
U1, can’t you? We shan’t wait.” 

Fisher 1 pulled up. He looked wist- 
fully first at the retreating figure in the 
distance, then at his eight friends. Witt s 
sigh he decided on the latter; and : - 
that term, at least, finally abandoned t- 
quest of his unlucky half-crown. 

It took some little time to arra:u- 
matters on the omnibus, as one or i+ 
innocent middle boys had had the = 
dacity to occupy the box seat and 7: 
row behind, and had to be cajoled 
pulled down. How could any one dix 
when those two seats just held nine. + 
imagine that they were not sacred p: 
perty ? 

“That's better,” said Wally, when 1 
last the party were safely up, with = 
rugs over their eighteen knees, and a zr: 
of brandy balls circulating for the eounr: | 
comfort. “Touch ’em up, driver. G. 
‘em their heads! I tell yow whats; 
chaps, this has been rather a slow ¢ .! 
I vote we have some larks next term.” 

“Rather !"’ chimed in the chorus. 

(THE END.) 
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KANGAROOS AT A CRICKET MATCH. 


Ame and Robert Hart prided themselves ' 

upon the fact that they had lived all 
their lives in the Bush. They were Bush 
boys, and desired no better fate. Their 
father owned what is called a station or 
run, in a thinly-populated part of New 
South Wales. People who lived fifteen 
miles away were called neighbours, and a 
distance of eight or ten miles was spoken of 
as next door. 

Under these circumstances you would 
suppose a cricket match impossible ; but our 
Bush boys are not fond of that word, and, 
except during the busy shearing or lambing 
seasons, they contrived to meet pretty often 
for a game. 

One afternoon so large a party of young 
men and boys had assembled, that Mr. 
Hart’s home was nearly surrounded by 
horses; some tied to rings in the wall, 
others to branches of trees. Cricket was 
the order of the day, and no one had eyes or 
thoughts for anything else. All at once a cry 
was heard, “Look at the kangaroos!’’ and 
there, sure enough, were two large kangaroos, 


sitting up side by side in a corner of the field, 
watching the game with grave interest. y 


A TRUE STORY. 


In one moment the scene was changed as 
if by magic. 
each man and boy made a rush for his 
horse. 

The sporting instinct is keen in young 
Australia. He is fond of cricket, but fonder 
still of a hunt. He will tell you that, as a 
kangaroo eats as much grass as 8 cow, it is 
the duty of every farmer's son to kill one 
when he can. 

Our cricketers were only too eager to per- 
form this duty. They sprang upon their 
horses, whistled up their dogs, and gave chase 
to the kangaroos. One wasspeedily overtaken 
and killed ; the other bolted straight towards 
the house. The door stood open, and, to 
Mrs. Hart’s dismay, it seemed disposed to 
seek refuge within; but, fortunately, it 
boanded past the door, round the corner, 
and over the hedge into the fields beyond. 

Helter-skelter went the pursuing crowd of 
men, boys, and dogs, and the air was filled 
with shouts of laughter. At a little distance 
flowed a stream, called in the bush a creek. 
The kangaroo wisely decided to put this creek 
between himself and his pursuers. He reached 
the bank, and prepared for the vigorous bound 


The field was deserted, and ° 


needed to carry him to the further side. At 
this moment Allan rushed down the tank, 
and, as the animal rose, he caught hold of 
his tail and held on firmly with tcth 
hands. 

A trial of strength between an “old man” 
kangaroo and a boy of fourteen could hare 
but one end. Away went the kangaroo, boy 
and all, amidst the laughter of the spectators 
on the bank. But after all Allan bad the 
best of it, for the “old man” in calculating 
his spring had not reckoned upon a stout boy 
hanging on to his tail; so, instead of landing, 
as he would have done, on the opposite bank, 
his jump ended in the middle of the creek, 
when he plunged his unwelcome follower into 
ten feet of cold water. Here the dogs soon 
put an end to the conflict, and Allan 
emerged from the creek, dripping from 
head to foot, but looking very jolly in spite 
of his ducking. His companions greeted 
him with peals of laughter and clapping of 
hands. 

“Let those laugh who win,” cried Allan, 
as he marched off homewards. “I caught 
the kangaroo.” 


And so he maintains to this day. 3. 


AMONGST THE FISHES. 
A STRANGE STORY. 
By C. J. Hyng, 


Author of “ Beneath Your Very Boots," “Currie Curtis & Co., Crammers,” “ Four Red Nighteaps,” etc, ete. 


‘HERE could be no doubt of it. The valley 

was a cul-de-sac, and it could be entered 

and left only by the path we had come 
along. 

The high grey rocks which bounded its 
sides glistened with the wet and shone with 
the slime of fungi. Ladders or wings alone 
could have taken a body to their summits. 
At the point where the two sides joined in 
semi-circle, a lusty stream leaped from a 
narrow self-cut dyke, glistening up there in its 
compactness like some huge polished icicle. 
By degrees it spread and whitened in its 
solid descent, passing from colourless water 
to white floury foam. Coming farther, it 
grew grey as the foam changed to mist, 
and falling on the chaos of tumbled boulders 
beneath in a, fine close spray, with never so 
much as a splash or a hiss, soaked off in a 
myriad tiny tricklets to join the placid waters 
of the tarn. Small chance of a man ascend- 
ing the channel of that stream. 

The rocky walls were unsealable to the 
very heels of the horseshoe. There was 
but one way out of the valley, and that was 
by the path which had brought us in. 

It did not take us long to discover this. 
Nor should we have had time for a lengthened 
survey had one been needed, for the foremost 
of the pursuers would crest the ridge in less 
than ten minutes’ time. We understood 
now why they had slackened their pace when 
they saw us head towards this stony lake- 
basin. Knowing the country perfectly, they 
roust have been fully aware that, once in the 
trap, they could deal with us at their leisure. 

Mercy there was none to expect. There 
seldom was much of the divine quality in a 
Peruvian guerilla of the “Eighties,” and this 


particular band—that of José Esquinez—had 


PART L. 


shortly before been captured and punished 
by decimation. 

Both my companion and I bore commis- 
sions in the Chilian service, and were even 
then in uniform. We had fought in the 
battle of Tacua in May 1880, when the 
main Peruvian army was routed, and again 
at Arica, when their southern force was exter- 
minated. We had assisted in the defeat of 
that levée en masse which did battle before 
Lima in January 1881. I had been present at 
the unopposed occupation of thecity. Since 
then we had both been engaged in suppress- 
ing the guerilla bands that, under a pretence 
of patriotism, plundered and slaughtered 
indiscriminately, and kept their unfortunate 
country in a state of perpetual anarchy. 

For the original war there was, perhaps, 
some excuse. It was the natural boiling over 
of a long-simmering hate. For the desultory 
Peruvian warfare of ’81-’82 not a good word 
could be said. It was simply the unauthor- 
ised resistance of individuals; and as such 
the Chilian authorities sought to put it down 
with a high hand. Most of the guerilla 
bands had been stamped out, and the 
haciendas and the villages were once more 
becoming the residences of civilians, and 
ceasing to be mere military garrisons. 

Vanghan and I—we were both English by 
birth —-tired of the unvarying round of life in 
Lima, where we were quartered, and thinking 
that at last the country had become tolerably 
quiet again, had taken our guns and ridden 
off to a village some thirty miles from the 
capital to try for a little sport. We lodged 
at a small posada in tolerable discomfort, but 
without the slightest dread of molestation. 
We had shared with all the villagers the 
hospitable glass of yerba maté (tea) and 


smoked with them the friendly cigarette. 
There was no disguising the fact that they 
were heartily glad the troubles were over, for 
now the country might have some chance cf 
raising up its aching head again. And so 
we stayed on at our posada for a week. 

But one morning, as we were discussing 
the thews and sinews of a_particularis 
patriarchal specimen of the farmyard fowl. 
a girl came running into the patio with news 
that was the reverse of reassuring. 

José Esquinez was “out,” and, what was 
more to the point, was after us. 

No; it was no use trying to ride back to 
Lima. He had strong patrols on each road, 
and both they and his main body were fast 
closing on the village. 

It would be a bad hour for everyone when 
he came, and well might those small Peruvian 
farmers cry, “ Preserve us from our friends ;" 
for it seems that, after killing us, he would 
proceed to rob them for the crime of being 
our hosts. 

For our own safety immediate action was 
necessary. José Esquinez was the most 
ruthless member of his unscrupulous pre- 
fession. He never spared a prisoner. or 
hanged him, or knifed him, or had him shot. 
He lashed him up to a tree with raw-hide 
ropes, piled faggots around, and burnt bs 
victim to death. 

Now Vaughan and I had both risked death 
in battle and skirmish more than two score 
of times apiece, and I do not think that re 
were either of us given to showing the white 
feather. But when staying in a place meant 
a certainty of getting caught by o barbaris? 
who would tie you up and roast you like ar 
apple, why, then none but a fool would hes: 
tate to bolt. And being quite of opinion thst 
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two men—although English born—armed 
with shot-guns, cannot fight forty—although 
native Peruvian ragamuffins—armed with 
rifle and macheté, we made off for the hills 
as hard as we could go, forming no definite 
plan for eventual escape, but trusting that 
circumstances would suggest one. 

As it turned out, our start was not a suf- 
ficiently long one, for we were “‘ viewed "’ be- 
fore we had cleared the village, and the chase 
continued at a hot pace for many miles. 
We could not increase the distance, for the 
pursuers were doggedly persistent ; and they 
could not diminish it, for we were grimly de- 


termined. And so, with about two thousand ! 


yards separating the two parties, we tore 
across @ plain that boasted of not an atom of 
cover, making for the rocky hills ahead, 


whose fastnesses would, we hoped, offer us | 


8 temporary asylum till nightfall. 

We had both noticed the pace of the pur- 
suers growing slacker as we breasted the 
slope, and, hoping that they were getting tired 
out, sprang forward with redoubled energy; 
but a brief exploration of the gorge we had run 
into showed us their reason in a flash. 

Neither wasted breath in useless regrets. 
Vaughan said simply, “ They're not going to 
Bet me alive;’? and I added, “ Same with 
me." 

We both intended to cross the Styx with 
as large a company as possible, and so looked 
about us for some position that would serve 
as a temporary fort. No place could have 
been less adapted for the purpose. The lake 
filled almost all the floor of the valley, and 
the cliffs came down to meet its narrow fore- 
shore in lines that were almost as straight 
as the side of an unbuttressed house. 

“We must get amongst these boulders 
ander the fall,"’ said I,and Vaughanremarked, 
‘Oh, very well,” as if it didn’t in the least 
natter whether we went or not. He did not 
offer to move though, so I said impatiently, 
‘Come along; there's no time to waste, and 
ve may find a snug nook that is hidden from 
tere.” 

“Wait a bit,” said he. And then, after a 
nomentary silence, broke out again. “ By 


ne Incas’ crown, I've got it. Fill your pockets | 


‘ith stones. There, don’t stop to argue, but 
oas I tell you. Now come into the water. 
‘uick, quick! Here, take this reed. I’ve cut 
hole in it just below the flowering top. 
ow wade out till the water is shoulder deep, 
aid sit down on the bottom, with the end of 
le stem in your mouth. You'll be able to 
‘eathe easily. Down with you. Here they 
me!” 


Instinctively I had drawn a deep breath 
fore diving beneath the surface; and what 
th that, and the air in my clothes, and the 
tural inclination of a non-swimmer to battle 
e unstable element with his hands, my legs 
‘re off the oozy bottom before my head was 
ll under the surface. But the water soak- 
3 rapidly through the garments, aided by 
2 stones with which they were laden, ad- 
ited matters, and down I sank on to the 
‘t, pulpy mud. 
Again guided by instinct, I suppose, one 
id closed my nostrils, whilst the other 
adied the reed; but for a full minute I 
3 too dazed to change the air-supply of 
lungs. The cold, swishing water buzzed 
my ears and filled my brain with din in- 
cribable. It slid in and about my heated 
ly, almost paralysing me with its snowy 
ck. The weird feeling of bodily lightness 
1, to one utterly unaccustomed to it, 
1erving to the highest degree. 
. squirming eel, disturbed in his noisome 
. moved from beneath my legs with con- 
3ive wriggles. Some slimy weed-tendrils 
ot like living creatures against my cheek. 
rything miilitated against keeping the 


position. Indeed, sogreat was the initial horror 
that, had it not been through fear of betraying 
Vaughan by doing so, I should have stood up 
and taken my chance. But the knowledge 
that I held his life in the same hand as my 
own fairly shamed the terror out of me; 
and, with a violent effort of will, I dragged 
my scattered senses into action again. 

Perhaps the air in my lungs, which was 
momentarily becoming thicker and fouler, 
had something to do with this mental re- 
collection. My head was inning to 
throb violently, as though the curdled blood 
could scarce pass through its accustomed 
channels, and my closed eyelids were bright- 
ened with meteors, the cause of whose flash- 
ings was not far to seek. A myriad daggers 
were stabbing my chest, and there was not a 
limb but had its own separate ache. 

I emptied my surcharged lungs through 
the reed with a convulsive gasp, and felt the 
lower portions of my frame sink deeper into 
the soft mud beneath. And then, with a 
timorous tremble, I began to suck down a 
fresh draught of the pure, sweet air from 
above. 

What nectar! ‘Twas a draught for 
the gods! The very same air that I had 
breathed for two and thirty years, and still 
never appreciated. One hears of shipwrecked 
men going into ecstasies over a cup of water. 
But air, air is the greatest gift. Water one 
can do without for a day, two days, some- 
times nearly a whole week. But air, sweet, 
life-giving air, is never valued at its full till 
once for a few short seconds it has been 
cruelly withheld. And then one classes the 
world’s riches from a far different standpoint. 

The great joy of that aérial draught changed 
me to another man—brought me back, in fact, 
to my old self; and, with returning volition, 
I noticed the extreme chill of the medium 
which surrounded me. Snow water origin- 
ally, it had coursed down deep ravines, whose 
glowering shades were little kissed by the 
sunlight, and lay, black and sullen, in this 
high mountain tarn. My teeth chattered 
behind closed lips, and my knees beat a silent 
rat-tat against one another. 

Of course I could not hear the knees. I 
could hear nothing, in fact, for the buzzing 
had ceased in my ears, and all around was a 
dead and solemn silence. That I was not 
surprised at. A professional diver had once 
told me that he never heard the explosion of 
a mine which had inadvertently been fired 
close tohim. He saw it, though, from behind 
the glasses of his helmet; and the memory 
of that episode reminded mo that good 
swimmers oan always open their eyes when 
under water. 

The obvious deduction was that I could 
open mine, for 8 non-swimmer should surely 
labour under no disability in this respect. 

I tried—and failed. 

The eyelids strained upwards in response 
to the muscular effort, but the lashes re- 
mained immovably glued to the lower lids. 
I pondered over this phenomenon for a 
minute or so, taking copious draughts of the 
new-found joy in the meanwhile to refresh 
my thoughts. My eyelids had never failed 
me in similar fashion before, and there was 
no apparent reason why they should do so 
now. They had received no injury. The 
water pressure was trivial, and, though cold, 
they were not at all numbed. Besides, 
none of the other facial muscles were in the 
least degree paralysed ; for, when I twitched 
at them, they answered readily enough to 
the call. 

So bent on discovery, I forced up the 
left lid with the fingers of the hand which 
held my nose. The result was satisfactory. 
There was a slight sting as the cold water 
impinged upon the eye-ball, but nothing 
further. And, moreover, the right eye, as if 


taking example from its fellow, opened of 
its own accord. 

A new world lay before me, with a ground, 
an atmosphere, and a sky—or, rather, a kind 
of flat glazed ceiling—all complete. Every- 
thing was novel. The shrubs and the trees 
and the flowers were a law unto themselves, 
and in no wise resembled those draggled 
vegetables which dredge or grappling iron 
brings up into the open air. In their own 
medium the delicate fronds and foliage wave 
gracefully to the gusts and then sweep 
proudly back to rest again. The birds of 
this strange region had scales instead of 
feathers, but in other points they were vastly 
like the rest of birds. Here was one poising 
motionless, like asparrow-hawk. There, cne 
swooped like a rook. There was another 
darting about in intricate zig-zag like a jack, 
snipe. 

But the roof of this strange world was its 
most marvellous attribute. 

Looking straight upwards, nothing inter- 
vened between my eyes and a bank of ficccy 
white cloud, sailing in stately grandeur seme 
five miles overhead. Glancing in a mcre 
horizontal direction, the lake-bottom was 
reflected in what appeared to be a trars- 
parent mirror floating on the surface. 

Vaughan I could see nowhere, and so 
turned round in some apprehension, but only 
to find him just behind me. His back was 
turned, and I noted that a shoal of small 
fish, evidently mistaking him for food, were 
darting amongst the floating ends of his 
hair; ond, shuddering, wondered whether 
others were paying me a similar piece of 
attention. 

That shudder very nearly brought about a 
catastrophe. Having grown familiar with 
the breathing apparatus, I neglected to treat 
it with jealous care, and allowed my teeth 
to grip tightly on the green stalk. It split, 
and immediately I began to feel water trick- 
ling into my mouth. I spluttered and 
coughed, and well-nigh choked, but luckily 
preserved presence of mind enough to keep 
the hollow tube covered with my lips. 
Had it been left open for a minute, the 
water would instantly have filled the cavity, 
and I should have had perforce to come 
to the surface. But, as it was, although well- 
nigh strangled with the exertion, 1 managed 
to keep the communication clear, and by 
degrees to manipulate the crack so that its 
leakage was infinitesimal. 

But the mental and physical strain of the 
little adventure was so great, that I was fain 
to sit quiet for some time without making 
any more hazardous experiments. Besides, 
the movement of my body had stirred up tke 
fine silt all around, and the water was con- 
sequently so turbid that vision was for the 
nonce wholly obstructed. 

Then a crarhp seized my right leg, and I 
suffered an agony, awful even to look back 
upon. It was as if red-hot pincers were 
tearing the flesh from the bone, and yet, lil:e 
Prometheus’ liver, the flesh grew again, 
to endure fresh tortures. Had the trial 
occurred sooner I should have dropred tke 
reed and sunk back to die. But now, like 
the cannu'a in the throat of one who has 
undergone tracheotomy, the breathing tube, so 
tospeak, worked without irritation or conscious 
effort, and, life being sweet, I grimly bore the 
pain though it made me fairly sick. By degrees 
it passed away, and the limb grew almost 
dead, and I sat on my slimy seat dully care- 
less of what was going on around me. I 
had but one wish, and that was that the 
leaden minutes would fly by without harass- 
ing me with further thought or further pain. 


(To be continued.) 
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At first sight it does not appear likely that 
creatures accustomed to ‘‘a life on. the 
ocean wave,” and the enjoyment of un- 
bounded space and perfect freedom, could be 
reconciled to an existence in captivity, but 
rather that they would, as soon as they found 
themselves prisoners—“ cribbed, cabined and 
confined” within the restricted boundaries 
of even the largest aviary—dash violently 
against the bars, and perish from their self- 
inflicted injuries, or sulk and pine away, 
preferring a slow and lingering death from 
inanition, to life under such conditions as 
would slone be theirs to endure for the 
remainder of their days. 

Not at all; they are far too sensible for 
any such sentimental nonsense, and know 
the value of life too well to voluntarily 
sacrifice it for any considerations of the 
kind ; so they wisely make a virtue of neces- 
sity, and not only continue to exist, but live 


very happily and contentedly too, making the | 
| ceptible of domestication as the former, 


most of such accommodation as may be 
Provided. for them, be it ample, or moderate 
only. 

The question now arises, what is the best 
way to keep sea and shore birds in confine- 
ment? To which I reply: the large en- 
closure at the “ Zoo,” recently constructed 
for the use of the waders and various kinds 
of aquatic fowl forming part of the Society’s 
unrivalled collection, comes up pretty nearly 
to my ideal of what an aviary for their 
reception should be. 

There is a sloping bank covered with trees 
and shrubs, a good-sized sheet of water, with 
plenty of flags, water lilies, and oth er aquatic 
plants growing in and around it, and a 
broad strip of grass also furnished with 
plenty of cover, the whole surmounted and 
enclosed by a framework of iron covered 
with wire, which effectually keeps in the 
birds, and cats, rats, and other predacious 
animals out. 

Of course it is not every boy who can 
afford to have such an aviary, even on a 
reduced scale, but if there is a small pond 
available, and a wire fence some three or 
four feet high be placed about it, at a con- 
venient distance from the water, a very nice 
collection of water-fowl may be kept with 
very little trouble. 

An island in the pond is very desirable, 
and if the birds are pinioned no covering 
will be necessary, that is no wire covering, 
for little sheds and shrubs should always be 
provided, the former for the birds to sleep 
in, and the latter for shelter from the sun. 
Pinioned birds, I may add, can always be 
obtained from Mr. Castang in Leadenhall 
Market; and as the operation of pinioning 
requires to be done skilfully, I advise the 
boy who thinks of starting a duckery not to 
attempt it himself, but to buy his birds ready 
prepared for the aviary; of course, if the 
latter can be covered over, no such operation 
will be required. 

I do not think it necessary to enter 
minutely into details of construction, as 
these will of necessity depend on a variety 
of circumstances, but given the land, the 
Pond, some iron rods, or wooden stakes, and 
@ sufficient quantity of suitable wire netting, 
an ingenious boy will soon be able to con- 
struct a fitting receptacle for a nice collec- 
tion of aquatic pets. 

Such being the case, I shall at once pro- 
Ceed to indicate the species that I consider 
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PART I. 


most likely to thrive in confinement, and 
will begin with the gulls, many of which 
have been kept for years at the ‘ Zoo,” 
where some of them have even bred, and all 
appear to be of opinion that a life in 
captivity is still very well worth living. 

As I have stated elsewhere, there are a 
great many kinds of gulls, and very beautiful 
objects they are, whether seen gracefully 
poised on buoyant wing, or lightly riding on 
the foam-tipped wave, but always on the 
look-out for prey, and in confinement they are 
very pretty too, and adapt themselves very 
quickly to their altered circumstances. 

The herring-gull (Larus argentatus) is per- 
haps that most frequently met with on our 
coasts; it is readily tamed, and is often 
kept in gardens and plantations, where it is 


found to be of use in destroying worms and | 
| tirely submerged. They like a high perch, 


snails. 
The lesser black-backed gull (Larus fuscus) 
is another familiar species, equally sus- 


with which it has on several occasions paired 
in the Zoological Gardens, where the hybrids 
have been successfully reared. 

In confinement both species may be fed 
on any scraps of meat and fish, ag well as 
snails and worms; mice and small birds, 
too, are readily eaten, and Mr. Morris relates 
an anecdote of a tame herring-gull that used 
to catch sparrows and swallow them alive. 
He was on the best of terms with some 
pigeons, and when these birds were being fed, 
the sparrows, of course, would come down 
for their share, and the gull, walking among 
them, with head down, as if intent on pick- 
ing up the corn, would pick up the poor 
little birds themselves instead, and bolt them 
whole, “without giving them time to shut 
their eyes.’ Occasionally, too, the same 
gull would spring from the ground and catch 
a bird as it flew past, or he would knock it 
down with a blow of his wing. 

The common or white gull (Larus canus) 
is a smaller bird than either of the preceding, 
than which it is of a more amiable disposi- 
tion, so that it may be allowed to consort 
with smaller and more defenceless creatures, 
without fear of its doing them an injury. 

Without entering into further particulars 
concerning these birds, I may say that all 
gulls are susceptible of being tamed, and 
may be kept in confinement with the greatest 
readiness, providing they have access to 
water and are fed on the lines indicated ; 
they are exhaustively treated of in Morris's 
“ British Birds,” where a life-like portrait in 
colours is given of every species that has 
even once been seen in the British Isles. 

Nearly related to the gull family, and 
occupying in the “List’’ of the Zoological 
Society the place immediately succeeding 
them, are the terns, which are among the 
most beautiful and graceful of birds. Many 
of them have been included in private as 
well as in public collections, where they 
should be fed as suggested for their larger 
relations, with the addition of as much in- 
sect food as possible; they are very partial 
to shrimps and sand-hoppers, which a boy 
living anywhere near the sea would have no 
difficulty in obtaining for them, but they 
should not be placed in the company of 
such tyrants as the skuas and other large 
gulls. 

The cormorants (Phalacrocoracida) have 
done very well at the “Zoo,” where they 


have bred repeatedly, and successfully reared 
their young. Their diet should conss 
mainly of fish, but they will also eat a litte 
raw meat. The nest is made of sticks, which 
are massed together on a flat stone so as » 
make a very considerable pile. 

A pair of these birds will live amicably 
with gulls, ducks, geese, or other large birds, 
but are not to be trusted with those that ar 
less powerful than themselves. Two species 
frequent the British Isles, namely, tte 
common cormorant (Phalacrocoraz carl), 
and the green cormorant or shag (P. m- 
culus). They are trained to fish for ther 
‘owner by the Chinese, and are very gracefd! 
and active in their movements in the water, 
if 8 trifle clumsy on land. 

In swimming, the head and neck only ae 
seen above the surface, the body being ea 


where they can sit and preen their feathers 

and flap their wings by the hour together. 
Nearly related to the cormorants is the 

gannet or solan goose (Sula bassana), cue 


| of the largest of our native marine birds, 


and a handsome one to boot; it is capable 
of domestication, and can be perfectly 
tamed. 

The shear-waters (Pugfini) come nest, and 
differ from the birds we have been briety 
considering by making their nests in burrows 
under ground, so that if it is thought des: 
able to include a pair of them in a collection 
of marine, or littoral, birds, their aviary shecid 
be provided with a substantial bank slopirg 
up gradually from the water's edge, in which 
they would be able to dig a burrow suitall 
for containing their eggs and young. 

The name of shear-water is given to the 
handsome birds in consequence of their p- 
culiar habit of swimming with their mouths 
wide open, and their lower mandible st 
merged beneath the surface; they are main) 
nocturnal in their habits, and not very ac: 
in the day-time, which they pass eith 
snugly ensconced in their burrows or une 
the shelter of a clump of grass or fag: 
some thick shrub. 

The petrels are the next on onr list. bal 
know of no instance in which any of tet 
have been domesticated; yet, given § 
suitable enclosure and appropriate foci. ! 
see no reason why they should not be 
as well as their larger relations, though, from 
their dingy colour and unattractive app) 
ance when on land, I must admit th 
not much inducement for keeping them. _ 

The divers, on the contrary (Colymb« 
are handsome and graceful creat! 
can be readily accustomed to confineme=- 

The most desirable species are the =*# 
northern diver (Colymbus glacialis). «4 
tially a shore bird, about the size of » = 
goose; the black-throated diver (C. arctic 
and the red-throated diver (C. septen'™: 


| alis); all of which are birds of oo 


powerful flight, and swim and dive 
graceful ease, so that in captivity. “4 
debarred from exercising themselves is 
air, they require free access to a pleni! 
supply of water. ‘ 
The auk family (Alcid@), which inci! 
the razorbill, the puffin, the little au. 
the guillemot, may all be kept in cox 
ment, but are not as well adapted for = 
an existence as the species already =" 
tioned ; however, I have known of inst 
where the last-named (the guillemot) 4 


1 thoroughly tamed and made a most 
ghtful pet. 

wans are too big, unless there is a good- 
@ lake for their reception, in which case 
- constitute one of the greatest attractions 
sheet of ornamental water, but there are 


Ringed Plover 


(Draven for the “ Boy's Uun Paper” by A. F, Lypos.) 


some of our native geese that are well suited 
for forming part of such a collection of 
marine birds as I am writing about; the 
pink-footed goose (Anser brachyrhynchus), 
for instance, the bean goose (4. paste 
and the bernacle goose (A. bernicla or 


(To be continued.) 


Bernicla leucopsis), are handsome birds of 
medium size that occur to me; they can all 
be perfectly tamed, and are easier to cater 
for than the fish-eaters, seeing that their 
diet consists almost entirely of vegetables 
and grain. 
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HOW TO SET BUTTERFLIES 


A’ quite a number of letters have lately 
been received by the Editor of the 
“B.O. P.,” begging that full instructions may 
be given in the Correspondence column for 
setting and preserving butterflies and moths 
—a task about as possible, by the way, as that 
of putting a gallon of water into a pint vessel 
—I propose, in this paper, to offer a few prac- 
tical hints upon the subject, which is one of 
the greatest importance to every lepidopterist. 
In the first place, then, several corked 
setting-boards of different sizes will be re- 
quired. Do not attempt to make these for 
yourself. Cork is an awkward material to 
work with, and everything depends upon 
getting the two sides of the board smoothly 
and evenly bevelled. 
If you can afford it, purchase a “drying- 
e”? at once. This will cost you from 
10s. 6d. to 15s. 6d., according to size, and will 
contain a number of actual setting-boards, 
a flat board, also corked, for the temporary 
storage of specimens, and a drawer divided 
into four compartments, for the accommoda- 
tion of pins, card braces, and setting-needles. 
The centre of the door will be cut away, and 
the space filled in by a sheet of perforated 
zine. If you are wise, you will remove the 
whole of the back, and replace it by the same 
material. “The great requisite for thorough 
drying is a free passage of air; and by tak- 
ing this precaution you will be saved from 
many a “sprung” specimen in after days. 
If you cannot manage a drying-cage, get a 
few separate boards. These are sold of dif- 
ferent widths, from half an inch (for “ pugs,” 
and other small geometrc) to about five inches 
(for the larger hawkmothe): The most use- 
ful sizes are the inch and a 
These will cost you about 8d. or 9d. apiece, 
while the larger sizes run up to 1s. 6d. or 2s. 
You must have several boards of different 
sizes, for it is quite impossible properly to sct a 
large moth upon a small board, or vice versd. 
Now as regards setting-needles. Do not 
waste money in buying these, for you can 
easily make them by thrusting a few fine 
needles, eye end first, for about two-thirds of 
their length, into lucifer matches. It will be 
as well to turn the tip of one of the needles 
into a hook, by the aid of a spirit lamp and 
@ pair of pliers, for the purpose of getting at 
refractory legs 
You will want a quantity of card braces, 
too. These are mostly triangular in shape, 
with a base sufficiently broad to bear the pas- 
sage of a stout pin without splitting. For 
the larger moths, however, it is best to cut 
them in the form of very much elongated 
parallelograms, so that they can be fastened 
down by pins at both ends. The thickness 
of the card should depend upon the size of 
the insects. For most of the geometre ordi- 
nary visiting cards will do very well; for the 


alf and twoinch. | 


“‘pugs’’ note paper will be better still; while | 
for the tiger and puss moths and the larger | 


hawks the “thick” form of post-card will not 
be at all too stout. It is a good plan always 
to have a stock of these braces in readiness. 
Of pins you will require two kinds. The 
first of these will be the ordinary pins of the 
drapers’ shops, of which you will need a 
goodly supply, for use with the card braces ; 
the second, the true “ entomological ” pins, 
you must procure from one of the natural 
istory dealers. E.G. Meek, of 56 Brompton 
Rd., London, 8.W., supplies them in all sizes, 
gilt or plain, at 1s. the box. Or you can get 
an ounce, consisting of four sizes mixed, at 
the same price. I do not recommend this 
latter plan, as my own experience convinced 
v:¢ that dealers have a notion that one only 
“s about collecting such big creatures as 
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AND MOTHS. 


goat-moths, hawks, and red underwings ; for | appearance of the insects. Place the point 


pins of the“ hedge-stake »’ character abound, 
while those of the really useful sizes are 
scarcely represented. The best plan is to 
write for a pattern-card of sizes. 

Gilt pins, although rather more expensive, 
are far better than plain, inasmuch as they 
are not liable to become coated with verdigris. 
I do not know anything much more annoying 
than to find the thorax of a valuable moth 
almost concealed from sight by a mass of this 
horrible green stuff, as a consequence of the 
corrosion of the metal. You cannot remove 
the pin without damaging the insect, and the 
specimen is practically ruined. 

Some of the dealers sell pins coated with 
black varnish. These are not equal in ap- 
pearance to the gilt, but are said to answer 
the purpose equally well. 

Now let us suppose that you have boards, 
needles, pins, and braces all in readiness, 
and are anxious to begin operations. 

First of all, select a pin (‘ entomological,”” 
of course) proportioned to the size of your 
insect. The great mistake made by all be- 
ginners is that of using pins of too largea 
size; and one sees a poor little “blue” 
butterfly transfixed by a weapon that would 


have done duty for a hawk-moth! Here is , 


a list of the proper sizes to employ :— 

For the larger hawk-moths, No. 12; for 
the smaller, No. 13; for stout-bodied noctua, 
such as the great yellow underwing, No 6; 
for the smaller noctue, swifts, burnets, etc., 
No. 8; for the larger geometre (swallow-tail, 
etc.), No. 17; for the smaller (“carpets ” and 
“thorns”), No. 15; for the “waves” and 
“pugs,” No. 10. The pins should not be too 
thin, or they are sure sooner or later to bend. 

Having chosen your pin, hold the butterfly 
or moth which is to be set between the finger 
and thumb of the left hand, so that the 
wings are pressed slightly upwards. Then 
pass the pin carefully through the exact 
centre of the thorax, but in a slightly slant- 
ing direction, so that while the head leans 
slightly forwards, the point comes out be- 
tween the third pair of legs. Hold the pin 
very firmly and steadily during this operation, 
for the thorax of some moths is very hard 
and slippery, so that the point may glance, 
and tear away some of the delicate plumes. 
Run the pin through to such a distance that 


; the moth, when subsequently transferred to 


the cabinet, may be raised well above the 
surface of the papered cork. 

Some moths bleed when they are pinned, 
and you must have a piece of blotting paper 
at hand to soak up the liquid before it can 
mat the hairs. If this is not done at once, 
the specimen will be completely spoiled. 

Now fasten the insect down upon a 
setting-board of appropriate size, taking care 
to pin the body in the exact centre of the 
groove. Prepare the necessary number of 
card braces by passing a stout pin a little 


way through the base of each, and place , 


them ready to hand. Then, with one of 
the setting-needles, draw one of the fore- 
wings carefully forward, until the tip is just 
avery little in advance of the head. Fasten 
it down with a brace, so placed as to press 
upon it firmly, but not too hard, and then 
draw up the lower wing into position behind 
it, and secure it in the same manner. Do the 
same with the wings of the opposite side, taking 
great care to make them correspond with 
those which you have already braced down. 
The setting-needle should never be allowed 
to pierce the wing. Some clumsy setters 
are very careless about this, and in the 
wings of all their specimens you may notice 
more or less jagged holes, quite ruining the 


against the principal nervure of the wing, ani 
in almost every case you will be able to dnv 
it into position without difficulty. 

Occasionally the hinder wing of a moh 
becomes dislocated, so that it lies akw 
instead of below the upper. In suchas 
it must be replaced with very great cr. 
Close by the base is a slender but stron 
hook, which fits into a groove benest 
the upper wing, and locks the two fim; 
together; and most of the failures in r- 
placing a dislocated wing are due to forgu- 
fulness of the existence of this hook. 

The number of braces required fors 
butterfly or moth depends entirely upon the | 
species. It is far better to have too may 
than too few. Some of the smaller gu. 
metr@ can be set quite well with only 3 
single brace for the two wings of each sid; 
large moths, such as the goat, the tiger, aud 
the hawks, will require four or five. Bevery 
careful about the edges of the wings. The, 
especially in large but thin-bodied mots, 
have a decided tendency to curl up; and it 
is well, therefore, to press them down ua 
the board by an extra brace, fastened, if need 
be, by a pin at either end. 

Now see to the antenne and legs. The 
former are sometimes very troublesome, ad 
require a lot of manipulation before they will 
consent to lie evenly in position. Remember 
that they are very delicate organs; and tes 
this in mind especially in remov ing the pins. 
before lifting the dried insects from the 
boards. The front and hinder legs sh 
always be shown, if possible. You can moss 
hook these out by the judicious use of the 
curved needle ; and a couple of crossed pits 
will fasten them down in their place. 

It is well, also, to secure the abdomen ia 
the same manner, for this is very apt. ia 
many species, to be drawn upwards as tLe 
body dries, so that the specimen presents a 
very unsightly appearance. 

A few hours after setting, just give a lak 
at your boards, to see that nothing has gone 
wrong. Until I learnt wisdom by expenence. 
I lost many a valued specimen throug? 
neglecting this precaution. 

It is a good plan to pencil on one of ‘he 
braces of each insect the date on which it ss 
set. A glance at this will tell you whenit- 
ready to be taken off the board. As a gener! 
rule, no insect should ever be removed © 
less than a week, and that only in warm, 
weather ; and the large, stout-bodied sp 


| should be left for a fortnight or three weeks. 


Some collectors put their setting board: = 
a warm oven, in order to accelerate the pr 
cess of drying. But I do not at all recom 
mend the practice. It has a great tend 
to shrivel the wings, for one thing; and 
the oven should be the least little bit tookc- 
your specimens will be completely spoilt. 

If you do not possess a drying cage. F 
the boards away in a dry place, where tt:! 
will be protected from mice, earwigs. st! 
dust. If you are anything of a carpetic. 
you will no doubt rig up a very satisfacte 
drying house for yourself. A lump or tse 
camphor —or, better still, a little napth: 
—placed inside the cage, will keep away 
mites. And of course you will havea suff: 
of the same substance in each of 5 
drawers or store-boxes. If this be placed # 
a flat cardboard pill-box (white, not red}. ¢ 
can be firmly pinned in the corner of * 
case, without presenting the unsigtt? 
appearance of the ordinary bag of moa! 
Of course a number of holes must be piers! 
in the lid of the pill-box ; and the conten 
must be renewed from time to time. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


“BO. P.” Caxoxs ON THE SHAXNOX, 


J. Warre, of Limerick, sends us quite a lengthy 
account of an interesting trip he and other members of 
nis family made last year on the Shannon, “My 
srother and I,” he writes, “made two canvas canoes 
weording to the instructions given in the ‘ B. 0. Pa 
ew years ago [now reprinted in ‘Indoor Games and 
{wcrentions"}. Mine is 18 feet long, 3 feet wide, and 
14 inches deep, and could carry three persons nicely. 
woh's was 1 feet lony by 2} feet beum, and could 
‘omfortably carry one person, a8 Well as a small box we 
sought to keep provisions in.” The canoe-buillers 
vere accompanied by their father and younger brother, 
nil the cruise seems to have been a most successful 
me. 


THOMAS AND JOHN. 


“homas and John were the best of good boys: 

‘hey studied their books, and cared nothing for toy 
“hey went to @ highly respectable school, 

Vhere they learnt every lesson and kept every rule. 
ind whenever a stranger dropped in to request 

“he master to tell him which boys were the best, 
“he master would say, while the boys all looked on, 
The best of my pupils are Thomas and John.” 


cmd then if the stranger, desiring to test 

‘he reply of the master that these were the best, 

lad asked which was Thomas, aud which was young 
John, 

wl wiich was the bench they were sitting upon, 

le would probably walk to the place where they 
were, 

‘1 take up his stand just in front of the pair; 

lale Thomas his lesson would eagerly cou, 

tri lus lesson, equally fixedly, John. 


ven the stranger would say, while with kindness 
he shone, 

Weil, John 1" or “ Well, Thomas!* Then Thomas 
or John, 

‘hichever he spoke to, would start trom his pose, 

nd express by lus new one, right down to his toes, 

he deepest respect and the greatest attention 

» whatever the stranger should happen to mention. 

he one not addressed, whether Thomas or Jolin, 

vald, resisting temptation, read stolidly on. 


Well, John,” or “Well, Thomas,” 

ld ask, 

Do you like, then, to work at your difficult task ? 

cn the smule, as of heaven, thut lit up the lad’s 
face, 

nd his ardent “Ob yes, sir!” had moved the most 
hare, 

lighted, the stranger would question the two, 

ud their “Yes, sirs,” and “No, sirs,” fell sweet as 
the dew. 

id the chances were great that, betore he was gone, 

+ had tipped pretty well both young Thomas and 
John. 


the stranger 


lwent well with the twain till the day fixed by 
fate 

ot the master to rise and to solemnly stute, 

iat the gentleman who in the ueighbourhuod saved 
best 

vl promised a prize to the boy who beliaved best. 
* betwixt Jobn and Thomas a rivalry grew, 

hich shoul be counted the first of the two. 

v1 this is the course that was enterel upon 

ith ardour unflinching by Thomas and John: 


iey came in the morning as soon as they rose, 

1ey traversed the floor on the tips of their toes, 
1ey set down their books with no atom of noise, 
vl they spoke not a word to the rest of the hoya, 
ey pleaded to come to the school on half-holidays, 
vl this when the days were especially jolly days; 
ul whenever the master the school would «dismiss, 
ey were sure to cry, “Please, sir, can’t I finish 

tus?” 


\tters came to.a climax. The master one day, 
‘ing something important to Thomas to say, 

Ned him up to his desk. What amazement he feels 
en young Tom hobbles up on the points of his 

heels! 

Thy, Tom, what's the matter ?” astonished, he cries. 
lease, ur, my boots creak,” young Thomas replies, 
th behaviour like this there can nothing compete, 
id John 1s compelled to take quite a back seat. 


It was too much for John. That unfortunate lad, 

From the best among good boys, grew worst among 
bad. 

The lines that he wrote, and the times he stayed in, 

Showed a really appalling persistence in sin. 

Young Tom gained the prize, and from all that I 
hear 

Has since had a highly successful career; 

The tess said the better of Jobu's goings on. 

Here ends the dull fable of Thomas and John. 


My Frienp BEAx. 


Among my desk-neighbours at Chelminster, I think 
the liveliest and the least lucky was a Yorkshire boy of 
the name of Bean. He was known as French Bean 
because of his not distinguishing himself in the study 
of the polite tongue, and because he distinguished him- 
self not a little in his endeavour to discover the limits 
of endurance on the part of the unfortunate gentleman 
whose unhappy lot it was to instruct us graceless 
urchins in * jarlayvoo.” 

Poor M. Dubarle! How we worried hin! I see him 
now, a big stout man, who stood at least 5 feet 11 inches, 
and whose circumference I hardly like to guess. His 
large head was covered with a wild inass of fron-grey hair, 
which “ Mossoo™ seemed able to erect at will, like quills 
upon the frecful porcupine when that most uncomifort- 
able of creatures ets Into a wax.” 

You already see that our French master was no 
miserable, half-educated starveling, as we are too often 
apt to read about. Dubarle was of high University 
stamling, and a linguist of more than usual attainments, 
speaking six languszes well: Enylish, however, was 
not one of them, Always scrupulously clean and neat. 
in person and dress, and with a courtesy that only a 
horn Prenchiuan can dare to aspire to, Dubarle was 
rather liked by the better-disposed boys ; but the lazy 
and chevky ones had reason to be careful, for when 
Mossoo got on the warpath it was no joke. 

Bean loved him not, and was for ever wrangling 
about impots left undone. I must say it was rather 
jolly to listen to these two engaged ina wordy war. I 
only wish I could do justice to it. Fancy the unfortu- 
nate Moo, in a towering passion, pouring forth a 
mixture of the queerest English and most unpariia- 
mentary French; while Bean replied in the broadest: 
North-country twang, purposely exaggerated for the 
amusement of an ever-adiniring audience, 

T remember one afternoon particularly well. Bean 
sail to me ax we went into the class-room, “ Look out 
for larks, ol fellow, They say music hath charms to 
soothe the ‘wavae beast.” Tam going to try it on that 
old * French beast * to-day 

“ How do you mean to do it?” T asked. 

s said Bean ; and he triumphantly produced a 
tiny musical box piaying four airs, “T mean to start 
this if old Dubarle goes on at me to-day, He is pretty 
safe to, for I don't. know a worl of my Koutllon 
(lialogne), and can't show a line of Charley Dou" 
(Charles XIL, Life by Voltaire, which we were traus- 
lating). 

“Tsay, Bean,” I replied ; “surely you won't be ch 
An aas as to start that thingin form? You will get the 
worst of it.” ry 

“ Long der sla mongamn sail Bean, who meant 
“loin de ccla"=slanug for * Not a bit of it, my friend 1" 

Presently in came the Professor, radiaut with smiles 
consequent upon a good dinner. I was rather a 
favourite of hia. 

“Ah, Smeeth, monpetithonom ! 
your lessong again parfaitement.” 

“ Ohweem'su |" I would reply, in the choicest Chel- 
minster accent. 

“Eh, bien! Allons! Commencons! Ah, Beeen! 

lease show me your pena (impét). Vot you say ? Not 
Tiave dune iv? Expliquez done! Queek—vaste no 


I do hope you learn 


tim 

«Just what / say—no time, m'soo.” 

“ Ah, you idle Beveen ! vot for I tell you these lots of 
times? You shall surely be caned! Well -write it 
out seer time, Now for the translation. Beeen, your 
traduction, Eh! Not have done it? ©! you ter- 
rible Been! Oh, méchant ! You writes her out seex 
times." And so on, 

We next come to dialogue, which goes pretty well 
until the luckless Bean is put on. “Combien de Ivres 
le gargou a-t-il?” asks the master. “Elle ar—ar— 


ellenar—ar--!" says Bean, and sticka “Ah, you 
incomprehensible Iean, you—yon—!  Fot is that? 
—Eh?" The musical box, muftled ins handker- 


chief and burfel in the depths of lican’s desk, began 
to discourse sweet melody. “Should auld acquaintance 
be forgot?” towed forth con expressione as music 
books say, The class was already set by the ears, but 
the savage beast wax nof soothed iu the least. Rather 
the reverse. In due course “ Annie Laurie” followed 
on, and Dubarle became savage. Of course no one 
knew whence the sound came. Oh, no! Click! 
“Bonnie Dundee” now booms forth, I saw Bean slip 
his hand into the desk furtively, as if endeavouring to 
stop the machinery, but in vain. By this time all work 
was at an end. 

Dubarle was furious, and rose from his seat to 
investigate. A pause in the music. Click! “A Cure, 
a Cure, a perfect Cure ; you are a perfect Cure !” burst 
forth in all its grandeur. Quite a shout of laughter 
followed. This was too much, Mossoo made a wild 
swoop at Bean, hauled him out, cuffing him well right 
and left, and openel the dexk, while the dying notes of 
the offendiug Lox of music asserted that M. Dubarle, 


pechellee: és Lettres, University of Paris, was a Perfect 
ure. 

“Ingle,” said Mossoo, when he could breathe again, 
oon take this name to the Head Master this insiant 

Ime ! 

It happened that the Head was in London for some 
days on business, We grinned. But Mr. Stanton was 
in command pro fem., and we soon knew it. 

“Ah, I see how it is,” said Stanton. “Bean, fetch 
my cane from my room.” 

Now Bean was a well-grown, plump lad of 15, still in 
short Eton jacket and remarkably close-fitting trousers, 
which showed off the style of his build to perfection, 
Presently he came back with the cane, demure enough, 
T assure you. 

“Stand out against that wall,” said the master, 
grasping the cane. Bean gave one imploring look. 
But he had gone just a leefle too far with his tricks, and 
retribution had come. Then he received as sound a 
hiding as cane, well laid on by a strong and well- 
practised arm, could give him, before the whole form. 

When Bean stripped for bed that night, the state of 
his skin was neither fair nor beautiful to see; and if he 
reckons Stanton’s cane as an “auld acquaintance,” I 
am sure it will not be forgot, though whether it proved. 
a perfect cure it is not for me to say ! 
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Writing Competition. 
[Continued from p. 607.) 


E1GHTH Division (aged 17 years). 
Prite—108, 6d.” 
JOUN GREENSLADE, Home Farm, Kuightshayes, Tiver- 
ton, Devon. 
CERTIFICATES. 
E. L. Montertn, 55, Buckingham Palace Road. 
JouN Rus, 103, Middle Street, Yeovil. 
FRORGE H. Porrer, 68, Lever Street, Bolton. 
Josern Bunaras, 20, Lever Street, Bolton. 
J. T. Suixtox, 27, Cuckoo Road, Birmingham, 
Josrrn L, ATKINSON, 3, Corney Place, Penrith. 
w. H Beziry, High Cross Street, St. Austell, Corn- 
we 
ALFRED A. YEOMAN, 47, Shenley Road, 8.8. 
Jou H. Arnes, 20, Leckford Roa], Oxford. 
‘AN, Park House, Herbert Road, Birming- 


LEY, 80, High Street, Uxbridge, Middlesex, 


Mary ViNER, 1, The Oaklands, Worple Road, Wimble- 


don, 

A. P. BOLLAND, 36, Carter Street, Wakeficld. 

Ww. McConnet, 93, My Lady's Road, Belfast. 

AnNprEW Fow Len, 9, Boundary Place, Liverpool. 

Hanotp B, Kxicut, St. Mary's Street, Whittlesea, 
Peterborough. 

ISABELLA BARROWMAN, 91, Kent Road, Glasgow. 

B. F. Rawsry, 

AMY SILVERs, 25, Camberwell Green, 8.2. 

ALFRED E. HoLry, 19, Rosslyn Terrace, Sunderland. 

JoskpH Lewis, 15, Lawton Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

Auvnep C. SCULLY, 20, Rokeby Road, Lewisham High 
Road, 8.5. 

L. Hvtse, 30, Stanhope Gardens, South Kensington, 
BW. 


Manx, F. Westox, 4, Gordon Villas, Whyke, 


Chichester, 

‘W. P. Martin, 7, Leamington Terrace, Edinburgh. 

Jonx W. Bankta, Elizabeth Terrace, Ditton, near 
Widnes. 

E. J. HaGoy, 32, Applegarth Road, Brook Green, West 
Kensington. 

C. B. R. Grirrrrns, 8, Station Street, Newport, Mon. 

M. H. Hester, Deer Park, Honiton, Devon, 

J. D. Ray, 284, Roman Road, North Bow, E. 

GERTRUDE Money, 14, Chipstone Aveuue, Notting- 
ham. 

F. Fenwick, 5, Wynell Road, Forest Hill. 

0. 8. BURGE, 9, Commercial Street, Newport, Mon. 

Lioxet. Purvis, 38, Royal Hill, Greenwich, 

Harry G. Dext, 161, Alderton Road, South Ber- 
mondsey. 


Atrrep S. Fisnen, Park View, Liverpool Road, 
Kingston Hill, Surrey. 


W. F. CHANDLER, 15, Holmesdale Road, Reigate. 
E.G. Onp, 46, Copland Terrace, Newcastle on-Tyne. 
Rosert WHITE, High Street, Girvan, Ayrshire. 
RB. Fixuaysox, 8, Belvidere Place, Aberdeen. 

(To be continued.) 


Corres 


SHouro,—“ Steera 
and walk to Tacor 
walk, Sholto Tacoma 
Washington State, opposite Van- 
rouver Island thereabouts. 
Suppose you walk thirty miles a 
day you will be about three months 
onthe road. Don’t you thin’ 
had better stay at home till you 
can pay your railway fare? As to 
“land west of Tacoma,” there is 
Siberia, also the Chinese 
If you go far enomgh west you 
would get back to Glasgow. If 
you do start on your walk it would 
not be a bad plan to learn a little 
geography ; and take a map of the 
world with you. 


Sra FR:—Take the instrument 
to Dollond’s at the corner of Lud- 
gate Hill and St. Paul's Church- 
yard, They will soon measure it 
up and tell you, and supply 
missing glass as cheaply as anyone, 
The diameter’ gives. us mo clue 
whatever, 

H.—To begin with, get Thomp- 
lementary “Lessons in 
nid Magnetistn,” pub- 

lished by Macmillan & Co, 


A YousG SALOPIAN. 
of the British army 
given in the dai 
papers, 


—The stations 
re frequently 
and weekly 


.—Seraps of parchment are 

by the glue-makers for 
making’ size, but probably your 
only market, would be through the 
marine store-dealer or waste-paper 
man, 


Epgar TopMonpex.—The making 
of both 
engines is de eribed and illustrated 
in our “ Indoor Games.” 


H. J. H. C.—We have bad several 
military plates of soldiers, volan- 
teers, bandsmen, ‘ete. ete, ; but 
they are all out of print and we 
cannot repeat, at least not until @ 


considerable interval has elapsed. 


T. P. R.—There are a few copies left 
of the coloured plate of * Colours 
of the British Army,” bu 
only get it in the Part, w 
for May 1888. The stock may, 

“however, have gone before your 
application reaches us. 


ANALECTA—1. In good. society. in 
London the name is pronounced 
pelt.. 2. The book was pub- 
lished by Sampson Low & Co, 
Fetter. Lane, 8. Dogs were 
prohibited from being used. as 
beasts of draught or, burden in 
London on August 17, 1839; in 
the rest of the Kingdom: on July 
31, 1 The Acts of Parliament 
hibiting them were 2 and 3 

2. 47, 8. 56, and 17. and 18 Vic, 


pondence, 


—eoteyoe— 


Mrntc.—In ecclesiastical calendars’ the @ 
week are distinguished by the first seven 
the alphabet. The lettér that stands: 
the Dominical letter—the letter of the. 
and as the Ist of January is always oe ‘the Dam 
letter changes every year. 


W. M. W.—Flies can walk on the ceil 
feet are'so made as to foi 
‘There once was — Sands w! at 
downwards on ceilin 
aber oni fect who Rotana We 
vacuum. There were valves und 
which let in the air and thus set 


Sanno.—The barometer falls when the air 
watery vapour and camuot sup 
the column of mercury. It oe 
denser and freer from 
quently presses with g 
Heat causes:'the barometer to 
moisture into the air; cold: 
checks evaporation ind 
air's déensity. This is, of & 
the thermometer, which: is; 
ment. 


Ricanprs.—1. The laree 
Birds of prey have no gizzs 
mentary ones. 2. ‘The white sp 
may be “ presents” or not 
are due to thenail’s haying 
membrane just where they 6c 
become dry and opaque, 
UNBELIEVER (Cape Colony 
Jamp chimney in water is 
and has its advantages. As a © 
will last longer than an unbotled: 
manufacture—a deseription: ot x 


“Foundry, Forge, and Facto 
office—tlie new glass is submit 
jasts several. days; 

Mould be exetemiilt Oritele, 
properly, put it in cold per 
the saucepan, and then set 

is quite cold. 


You do not t have wp 
Secretary, T) ae 
juare, E.c, An annial thels 


Curren’s PLas (R. © Mw 
present : oles nad baysone 
fish as your boat is long ; 
be three times as long as ¥ 
gaff be half the Tengelt © 
that it points’ to the stem. 
half as long again as your gi 
mast the same length as the B he 
2, We answer corr: 
answer us. 


G. Snort, Tiluminators nse 
and leaf gold, put on wit 
patches.” Messrs. J. 
babe small je on illamin 
of the other artist's Cola 
Reeves, Winsor and Newton, ete. 
W. R. Tymms’ * Art of Ti 
out of wins, but well known to, 


| KAaNtox.—the colonial forces sat 2 
| in defence of the colonies i Ween mr 

but they can volunteer for anywhere, = 
of the colony may be und in ave rf ci 
geographically. In the event of Seriens 3 
troops of the empire would be under 


e ogle 
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‘HE TIGER CHIEF OF BURMAH; 


OR, THE ADVENTURES OF TWO BOYS 
ON THE UPPER IRRAWADDY. 


By Davin Ker, 


“ne . 
Author of * Idertm the Afghan,” 
“4 Coral Prison,” ete. 


CHAPTER V.—IN A BURMESE 
VILLAGE. 
“\ Juar? Foster already ? 
You must just haye 
caught the despatch boat at 
Bhamo, then,” cried Alfred 
Marston, as his expected guests 
leaped ashore from the tiny 
steam-launch that had just come 
puffing and snorting up to the fort of Kyook-Pew, with the 
British flag fluttering jauntily at her stern. “This is your 
American nephew, I suppose—very glad to see him. Well, 
Harry, my boy, how haye you and your cousin enjoyed your 
voyage up the Irrawaddy ?” 
firs 


“ First-rate !’’ cried Harry, enthusiastically; “we had such 


A S 
S ~ ‘ } . , 
aN ~ : fun on the way up from Mandalay! You know that narrow 


“They clashed together.” 


U4s 


ine Doys Uwn Yaper. 


place between Mandalay and Bhamo, 
where it’s all rocks on each side, with 
bushes on the top? Well, just there some 
dacoits (at least, I suppose they were 
dacoits) began firing at our steamer from 
the thickets, and hit one of the crew.* 
So then father and Fred and I got out our 
rifles, and cracked away at them! Father 
hit one of 'em, I’m sure, and I think we 
did too.” 

“Well, if that’s your notion of fun, 
Master Harry,” said the young comman- 
dant, laughing in spite of himself, “ you’ve 
come to the right place for enjoying a good 
deal of it. Come along in—you're just 
in good time for dinner.” * 

“ And it’s just in good time for ws,” said 
Livingstone Foster, “for we're all three 

retty hungry. You remember that Irish 
landlord who met one of his tenants out 
early one morning, and said to him, 
‘Good morning, Pat; you see I’m out to 
try and get an appetite for my breakfast.’ 
‘Troth, yer honour,’ says Pat, ‘it’s just 
t’other way with me, for I’m out to thry 
and git a breakfast for my appetite !’” 

For the next two or three days Fred 
and Harry enjoyed to the full their first 
experience of “a real live Burmese fort” 
—which, indeed, it was in only too literal 
a sense, thanks to the mosquitoes, ants, 
and other tropical plagues that infested it. 
They were delighted with everything that 
they saw, and made the grumbling Merrin- 
court feel rather ashamed of himself as 
he listened to their enthusiastic praises 
of the very spot which he had found so 
intolerably dull. Harry was especially 
pleased with what Marston jocularly 
called his “telescope,” viz., a small Gat- 
ling gun, fixed upon an iron pivot in the 
centre of the entrenchment, so that it 
could be turned and pointed in any direc- 
tion. 

“T reckon that telescope can make 


other folks see stars, even if it don't help | 


one to see ’em oneself,” said Fred Milburn 
with a grin, as he turned the gun to and 
fro. 

As might be expected, the boys talked 
continually of their adventures on the 
voyage up the Irrawaddy, and the episode 
of the Burmese convict's desperate leap 


into the river at Mandalay naturally came ° 
At the first mention 
of this incident, Marston showed signs of | 


up among the rest. 


unusual interest, questioned them closely 
as to the man’s personal appearance, and 
ended by asking very gravely : 

“ Are you sure the man was drowned?” 

“Looked like it,” answered Fred Mil- 
burn, “for he never came up again, any- 
how.” 

“Well, if so,” rejoined the lieutenant, 
‘it’s the very best thing that could have 
happened. That convict can have been 
no one else than the notorious border 
brigand, Moong-Gley, the right-hand man 
of the Tiger Chief himself; and by what 
you tell me of his having confessed to a 
simple robbery, I’ve no doubt he did so 
for fear that, if he denied it, witnesses 
might be called, and some of them might 
recognise him as the famous robber-chief, 
in which case, instead of mere imprison- 
ment, he’d have been sentenced to death. 
Well, if he’s really dead, many an honest 
man will live all the quieter for it.” 


© The eame thing happened a little lower down the 
Irrawaddy, when Mrs, Ker and I were ascendiug it in 
February 1887,—D. K. 


| from the most bronchitic bass to the most 
neuralgic falsetto, the shrill bleating of 


Both lads were unanimous in pro- 
nouncing their residence in this queer 
little jungle-nest ‘out-and-out the best 
treat they had ever had; " which was very 
good of them, inasmuch as the drawbacks 
were neither few nor slight. When they 
went to bed, they could hardly be said to 
“retire to rest,” for a summer night in 
Upper Burmah is best described by a 
variation of the famous popular couplet : 

“Early to bed, and early to rise 

Because you can’t sleep for mosquitoes and flica.” 


And, moreover, what with the ceaseless 
crowing of native cocks in every key 


goats, the barking of piratical dogs, and 
every now and then a stray bull that 
bellows as senselessly and annoyingly 
as if he were a mob orator, an English 
officer stationed anywhere near a Burmese 
village has no more chance of rest (as 
Fred Milburn remarked with a chuckle) 
than the New York night-watchman who 
gave up his post because “the children 
next door made such a noise that he 
couldn't get @ wink of sleep.” 

In the cookery, too, there was not very 
much variety, breakfast being the same 
as lunch, and dinner a mixture of the 
first two. But this was not to be won- 
dered at in Higher Burmah, where the 
ordinary bill of fare is on a par with that 
of a certain renowned “hotel” in Aus- 
tralia :—‘ Breakfast—tea, damper (coarse 
bread), and mutton; lunch — mutton, 
damper, and tea; dinner—damper, mut- 
ton, and tea; supper—mutton, tea, and 
damper ;”’ and so on indefinitely. 

Nor did they fare much better with 
the hunting to which they had looked 
forward so ecstatically. The building of 
the fort, and the cutting down of the en- 
circling jungle, had frightened away all 
the “big game,” and not a tiger nor even 
a deer was to be had. In fact, after three 
or four hours’ tearing and scratching 
through thickets, which Harry savagely 
compared to ‘fifty thousand rakes and 
pitch-forks tied together with telegraph- 
wires,” they very often came back with 
nothing but a wild pigeon or a jungle- 
fowl, and once or twice brought home 
only a large and well-assorted collection 
of indigenous thorns, stuck into every 
part of them so thickly as to give them 
the look of a new and complicated style 
of pin-cushion. 

But our two friends had one never- 
failing source of entertainment, viz., the 
Burmese village beyond the fort, to which 
they paid flying visits at all hours of the 
day, sometimes in company with Frank 
Merrincourt, but more often alone. It 
was an almost equal treat to both of them, 
for Fred Milburn had never seen any- 
thing like it before, and Harry Foster had 
almost forgotten it during his five or six 
years at school in England. 

The friendliness on the part of the 
natives, however, was of very recent 
growth. Had Fred and Harry visited the 
hamlet a few months earlier, they would 
have found no one there to make friends 
with. When the English first established 
themselves at Kyook-Pew, its inhabitants, 
like those of every other village in the 
province, fled panic-stricken into the 
depths of the jungle before the approach 
of the terrible “ Yellow Faces; and even 
when they at length did summon up re- 


solution enough to venture back to thei: 
deserted homes, and found them uninjured. 
many days passed before they venturei 
to show themselves out of doors. : 

But Alfred Marston's patient kindnes 
and unerring tact did wonders in concili- 
ating these overgrown children. Litt: 
by little the conviction dawned upon the 
that the “Uppiser Ingrez ** (English office 
was not the cannibal demon whom thes 
had been led to expect, and that, let hin 
be what he might, he was at least dispose! 
to pay for whatever he took—a marked 
contrast to the usual proceedings of their 
own native officials. Such a chance of 
® permanent market for their fruit, fist, 
vegetables, and other produce, was not ty 
be despised, and supplies flowed in apace. 

This naturally brought the villagers 
into contact with the soldiers of tke 
garrison, who soon became surprisingls 
friendly with these good-natured peasant:, 
though neither party could understant 
a word of what the other said. Alm: 
every day two or three of the Sikhs mi 
be seen in the village, displaying their 
rifles to an admiring crowd of Burmaz:. 
Marston himself became aspecial favourite 
with the natives from his familiarity 
with their language and customs, which, 
unlike most English officers in the Eas. 
he had carefully studied before his arrival: 
and, as we have seen, he frequently r- 
ceived an afternoon call from some slr- 
looking old Buddhist monk with a shave: 
crown and yellow wrapper, who found 
the jam and sweet biscuits of the “‘stran- 
ger chief" much more to his taste thar 
the meagre fare of the monastery. 

These old fellows and their queer was 
were a, source of unbounded entertainmest 
to both boys, and more especially to Fred 
Milburn, who, through the medium of 
Harry's interpretation, had many long 
talks with them, and asked them all sarts 
of strange questions, some of which rather 
puzzled the interpreter himself to translate. 

Meanwhile, Marston and Livingston 
Foster were constantly together, and helé 
several long consultations in private, after 
each of which both men looked mut 
graver than before. The upshot of « 
this was, that, on the fourth morning 
after their arrival, the boys discovered th. 
their guardian was missing; and Marstcr 
explained to them that Mr. Foster had 
been obliged to start off suddenly to az- 
other station, but that he would be bac 
egain by-and-by, and that, in the mesz- | 
while, they were to remain at the fort till | 
he came to fetch them. 

This explanation was quite satisfactoz' 
to both our friends, who were delighte/ 
with the idea of remaining a little lon 
in a spot so much to their taste. Bu: 
they might have felt less joyful, had thir 
known the whole truth. In reals 
Livingstone Foster had just started u; 
the most perilous and difficult of all 
wonderful expeditions—nothing less, ‘= 
fact, than an attempt to penetrate, alm 
and in disguise, through the terrible k+- 
der mountains” of the north, the Britis” 
Government having sent him to discove- 
by actual observation whether the rowie 
of the proposed railway to the Chin-+ 
frontier (alluded to, as will be remember’. 
by Marston’s old monk) was really pre 
ticable or no. Moreover, he was chars: 
to ascertain the meaning of certain thre. 
ening demonstrations among the ber’: 
tribes, and to find out if thero was ax; 
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ear of their actually taking arms against 
he English rule; which was very much 
he same thing as if he had been ordered 
o go into the den of a hungry tiger and 
ee whether it were in a good humour or 
rot. 

So dangerous, indeed, was the mission, 
hat even the daring traveller had taken 
-very possible precaution to keep any one 
yom knowing that he was bound upon it 
it all. Having spread a report among 
he natives that he was going south again, 
ie had assumed his disguise during the 
1ours of darkness, and had stolen out 
vt the fort in the dead of night, heading 
1p-stream toward the north. 

During the first few hours that followed 
iis departure, Marston (who was thé only 
nan in the secret) felt intolerably restless 
ind uneasy. Had any one guessed Foster's 
eal object? Had his midnight start 
veen watched by any native spy? If the 
vold explorer were detected in such an 
ttempt, his life (as Marston well knew) 
vould not be worth a straw; and the 


ound of Harry's merry voice outside, | 


wromising Fred all kinds of native curiosi- 
ies when “father comes back,” drew a 
hudder from the stout-hearted com- 


nandant which no peril of his own could | 


ver have extorted. 

And then came another disquieting 
hought. What of the mysterious monk ? 
Nothing had been seen or heard of him 
ince the memorable night when he had 
nade such a formidable display of mag- 
1etism at the expense of the two young 
ficers ; and if he were really an enemy 
nd a spy (as Marston still believed), this 
inaccountable absence suggested only too 
oreibly that he must be worse employed 
Isewhere. The thought that he might 
‘e dogging Foster's steps was by no 
neans a pleasant one; but, as if to give 


he lie to all these apprehensions, the old ! 


‘oongyee made his appearance at the fort 
n the very morning after the great tra- 
‘eller’s secret departure. 

“I shall never try my magic upon you 
gain, Marston Sahib,” said he in Hindoo- 
tanee, with a tittering, childish kind of 
augh. “You are altogether too strong 
orme. Do you know that my strength 
vas so exhausted by that trial, that I've 
een sick ever since ?”” 


And then, before the young Englishman | 


-who was utterly confounded by this 
nexpectedly frank allusion to what he 
mself regarded as a deliberate though 
nsuccessful treason—had time to make 
ny reply, Harry Foster, who had pricked 
‘p his ears at the first mention of tho 
vord “ magic,” broke in with an eager 
emand for an explanation, which the 
*oongyee promptly gave him. 


Poor Harry—to whom this strange ' 


tory conveyed no idea beyond the fun 
f the “would-be magician having found 
n Englishman one too many for him ""— 
wghed unrestrainedly at the whole 
‘arrative, and declared at the top of his 
oice that the monk must “try his hand 
t magicianising him, and see how he got 
n.” Then he insisted on giving the 
iondering Poongyee a tremendous spoon- 
al of jam “to wet his whistle after his 
arn’’; and, ina word, the English school- 
oy and the grey-headed Burman became 
© friendly that, when the latter rose to 
epart, Harry insisted on going back with 
um as far as the village. in order (as 
‘@ phrased it) to see that the old man 


“didn’t get into any mischief by the 
way.” 

Fred Milburn, who happened to be on 
the river-bank outside when the Poongyee 
called, no sooner heard of the visit which 
he had missed than he tore off toward the 
| village at full speed in the hope of still 
catching up the departing visitor. But 
scarcely had he got half way across the 
clearing, when Harry came flying back 
over it at such a headlong pace, that, before 
they could get out of each other’s way, 
they clashed together like two billiard 
balls, and went sprawling on the ground 
together, Milburn undermost. 

“Fred! Fred!” yelled Harry, frantic- 
ally, ‘a race, a race!" 

“T could have told you that,’ grumbled 
Fred, wiping the blood from his nose, 
which had suffered considerably from the 
collision, “and a race where you don't 
! look which way you're going, at that!” 

“Pooh! I didn’t mean that,” cried 
Harry, scrambling to his feet again, and 
brushing a perfect whirlwind of dust off 
his clothes. ‘‘ What do you think that 
' old chap’s just told me? There's going 
to be an ELEPHANT RACE here at the 
village!" 

This magnificent announcement, so far 
surpassing all Fred’s brightest dreams of 
the wonders of Upper Burmah, literally 
struck him dumb for the moment. At 
length he remarked, with a solemnity 
befitting the occasion : 

“Well! I’ve heard of horse-races, and 
donkey-races, and foot-races, but an ele- 
phant race is what one don’t see every 
day. But when's it to come off ?”” 

“ Some time next weck, he says. Ain't 
it grand? Just the very thing I’ve always 
been wanting to see. I saw most of the 
Burmese games when we lived down the 
river, before I went to England ; but I’ve 
never seen an elephant race yet.” 

Just at that moment, however, a piercing 
shriek, seemingly uttered close at hand, 
interrupted the conversation. 

They were by this time close to the 
brink of the river (which made a sudden 
| bend just behind the fort), and one glance 
showed them a child struggling in the 
water, and an old woman wringing her 
hands helplessly on the bank. 

With one bound Harry Foster splashed 
into the stream, ten good feet from the 
shore. -In a trice he had clutched the 
drowning infant, and, holding it above the 
water, turned his face toward the land. 

But just at this point the narrowed 
stream ran with a powerful current, 
against which the brave lad found it no 
easy matter to maintain himself, ham- 
pered as he was by his wet clothes, and 
having one hand occupied with the help- 
less child. He was on the point of being 
swept down, when Fred Milburn (who 
| had run along the bank till he came right 
opposite to the struggling pair) threw off 
his jacket and shoes, and plunged in to 
the rescue. 

A few powerful strokes brought him to 
the spot, just in time to help in sup- 
porting the weight of the child; and, 
holding it between them, the bold boys 
struggled toward the shore. At that 
instant there came a swirl and a splash 


thick coffee-brown stream, not ten yards 


away from them, the horny snout gaping 
jaws, and small, narrow, cruel eye of an 


i 

| in the water, and up rose through the 
\ 

| enormous crocodile! | 


One moment more, and all would have 
been over; but happily the cries of the 
woman, and the shouts of several Burmans 
who were rushing toward the spot, had 
attracted the attention of the sentry on 
the nearest angle of the fort. Quick as 
lightning, the Sikh brought his rifle to 
his shoulder, and, aiming right at tho 
foul creature’s scaly head, let fly. 

The shot came just in time. Whether 
wounded by the bullet or not, the monster 
was evidently scared,and vanished with 
a hoarse snort into the slimy depths 
below, just as the two adventurous swim- 
mers braught their prize safe to land. 

“Catch hold, auntie!’ shouted Fred, 
replacing the rescued child in the arms of 
its overjoyed grandmother, “and the next 
time you let the pickaninny slip through 
your fingers, don’t do it so near a river!” 

This feat made our two friends the 
“lions” of the whole village for several 
days; but, before the week was over, it 
was eclipsed by another adventure more 
sensational still. 

One of the periodical native markets 
had just been opened among the trees in 
front of the British entrenchment, to 
which the peasants flocked from all parts 
of the surrounding country; for the 
Burman knows the value of a silver 
rupee as well as any man living, and, with 
all his seeming carelessness, is as keenly 
alive to a chance of making “ little piecce. 
dollar’ as John Chinaman himeelf. 

For yards round the spot, the warm, . 
dry, dusty earth was piled with perfect . 
stacks of splendid fruit, vegetables, and 
tobacco; and among these heaps, care- 
fully disposed so as to make the best pos- 
sible show, were Burmese cloths and 
slippers, native knives with handles of 
ivory or crocodile-skin, bamboo spears, 
old-fashioned guns, quaint wood-carvings, 
gongs of all shapes and sizes from the 
circular war-gong to the three-cornered 
gong of the Buddhist monasteries, gilt 
umbrellas, betel-nut boxes of rusty metal,. . 
and “ precious stones” made of coloured 
Blass. 

Around these different wares eddied 
incessantly a crowd of dark faces, bare . 
brown limbs, and many-coloured robes, 
while the air rang with a ceaseless din of 
voices, chatting, bargaining, joking, laugh- 
ing, like boys just out of school. 

Fred speedily expended all the money 
he had upon these “curios,” and Harry 
was ina fair way to do the same, when 
both werestartled by a shrill cry of pain 
or distress, and a sudden rush of people 
to one spot. From the exclamations of 
the bystanders, Harry gathered that some 
one had fallen into a muddy ditch, and 
he naturally wondered why no one offered 
to help him out; but, on reaching the 
brink of the trench, our hero saw, with a. 
sudden thrill of horror, that there was 
only too good cause for this seemingly 
unfeeling hesitation. 

The fallen man was a.leper ! 

Even the daring boys drew back instince-. 
tively at that hideous sight, a sight which 
the strongest man cannot look upon with- 
out a shudder. The poor wretch was evi- 
dently in great pain from the cramped 
posture in which he lay, and was sinking 
deeper and deeper into the mire with every 
moment. It was plain that he could not 
get out without help, and equally plain 
that no one dared to help him. 

For one instant Harry hesitated, look- 
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ing from the shrinking crowd around him 
to the imploring face below. Then he 
muttered through his clenched teeth— 

“Hit or miss, the poor beggar mustn’t 
lie there. Here goes!” 


And, twisting his handkerchief tightly ' 


round his hand, he seized the leper's 
outstretched arm, while at the same mo- 
ment Fred Milburn put both hands under 
the latter's shoulder; and then, with one 
vigorous heave, they dragged him upon 
to the firm ground, amid a murmur of 
wondering admiration from the lookers 
on, among whom they caught a momen- 


tary glimpse of Harry’s new friend, the ; 


magician monk. 

“Now, Fred,” cried his cousin, flinging 
away the tainted handkerchief, “let’s go 
and have a duck in the river at once— 
there’s nothing like being on the safe 
side!” 

Into the water they plunged, clothes 
and all; and then went straight off, all 
dripping as they were, to report the oc- 
currence to Alfred Marston, as command- 
ant of the fort. 


Marston looked rather grave when he 
heard the story, and lost no time in 
rummaging out every disinfectant in his 
medicine chest. But to his no small 
relief, and the unbounded astonishment of 
the Burmans, the adventure was followed 
by no ill consequences whatever.* 

Two days later, Harry Foster was 
fishing in a small boat belonging to the 
fort, when he heard Fred's voice shouting 
to him: 

“Harry! where are you? They've 
fixed up the old steam-launch at last, and 
she’s going a bit of a way up the river, to 
see if the machine works all right now; 
and Mr. Marston’s going with her, and I'm 
going too. Come along! all aboard for 
New York!" 

In fact, the steam-launch had been 
delayed in starting on her return voyage 
down the river, after landing her stores, 
by the discovery of an injury to her 


* Iinyself touched the hands of at least a score of 
lepers during my stay in Northern India without any 
evil result, thonih it did not occur to me to adopt the 
precautions mentioned.—D. K. 


engines, which, though not at all serious, 
was troublesome to repair in this out-of. 
the-way place, where tools and materials 
were equally difficult to obtain. But it 
had been put to rights at last, and now 
(as Milburn said) the repaired machine 
was about to be tested by a short 
trip. 

But the fish happened to be biting s0 
famously just then, that our friend could 
not bring himself to break off his sport; 
so the launch went off without him, 
Marston’s last words to him being an 
emphatic warning to keep abreast of the 
clearing beside the fort, and on no accoun: 
to let his boat drift down toward the dense 
and gloomy thickets which almost hid 
the opposite bank. But the boy scarcely 
heard the admonition, in his eagerness to 
follow up his success; for no shadow of a 
presentiment came to warn him that he 
was even then standing upon the very 
brink of the most grim and startling ex: 
perience of his whole life. 


(To be continued.) 


MAURICE KERDIC; OR, THE MYSTERY OF ECBATANA. 


By A. Lauri, 


Author of “A Marvellous Conquest,” “Raymond Frézols,” ele. 


IE sun was pouring its ardent rays on 
the plain of Hamadan, and the per- 
spiration gathered on the foreheads of the 
workmen, who, overcome with weariness, 
frequently rested on their spades and 
pickaxes, notwithstanding the shouts and 
objurgations of the foremen. 

The works were going on then? 

The works were going on; and the 
sound of the pickaxe and spade digging 
deep trenches in the hard ground re- 
sounded as it had done in the best period 
of the Kerdic mission. But in place of 
the slender figures of Maurice and his 
sister, there was the elephantine frame of 
Professor Hasselfratz, who was heavily 
moving about, dabbing his perspiring 
forehead, and clumsily talking to his 
men in a jargon of his own invention, a 
mixture of German and Persian, which 
soomed to make little impression on them. 
The workmen were those who had de- 
serted Maurice after the eclipse, saying 
that never again would they serve a 
stranger. With their customary apathy, 
their idleness, and their traditional ill- 
will, they were at work for the professor, 
troubling themselves little about the false- 
hood they were acting, and caring not to 
inquire how a thing could be wrong to- 
day and praiseworthy to-morrow. 

The professor knew what he was about. 
Abandoning for the moment all thought 
of curing the eyes of the King of Kings, 
he had devoted himself body and soul to 
the conquest of Prince Abdul Azim. The 
first results of this enterprise had been 
the interdiction of the works to the Kerdic 
mission; secondly, the transfer of a re- 
spectable number of tomans from the 
culfers of the governor to the travelling 


CHAPTER XX.—THE PROFESSOR EXPLORES. 


bag of the wideawake oculist, for services 
rendered and to come with regard to a 
certain eye-salve of which he was the 
inventor, and which would restore his 
highness’s eyes to the state they were in 
when he was twenty; and finally, and 
this was the most important result, the 
governor, by a firman in due form, had 
granted Hasselfratz the exclusive privilege 
of excavating in the tumuli of the plain 
under the express condition that all he 
discovered should be handed over to the 
governor in return for a good round sum 
in tomans. And in addition to this 
Hasselfratz had by a second treaty—a 
secret one this—agreed to hand over to 
the governor what he thought fit, and 
without either drum or trumpet present 
him with what appeared to be the most 
valuable things he found. 

Work was begun three or four days 
after the Kerdics had abandoned the new 
trenches, and continued incessantly ; and 
on a line parallel to the old works the 
Hasselfratz people laboured away furi- 
ously, the zeal of the workmen being con- 
stantly stimulated by the professor in 
person, seconded by the foremen in the 
government pay, who did not fear on occa- 
sion to accompany their orders with a 
good cut of the whip on the backs of the 
idle. Thus encouraged, the men pushed 
rapidly ahead, and the trenches grew daily 
in depth and length. 

But all the same, they had found nothing 
as yet; and, notwithstanding the pro- 
tection of Abdul Azim, the professor dared 
not seize on the trenches begun by Kerdic 
where the Guebre had pointed out. He 
did not mind prowling about the camp 
and casting a greedy glance on the open {| 


diggings, which here and there showed 
fragments of wall half cleared from the 
soil; but the fear of finding himself face 
to face with Maurice still restrained him. 
and, owing to the care he took to avoid a 
collision, they had never met since their 
passing encounter in the governor's palace. 

For several days, too, there had been 
strange rumours in the country. There 
was talk of the sudden disappearance of 
all the Faranghis, and the natives were 
persuaded that Chitan in person had car- 
ried them away. The more superstitious 
began even to persuade themselves that 
they had seen signs and warnings : fires 
in the sky, mirages of armed men in the 
clouds, mysterious noises at dead of night. 
lights flickering on the mountain to lead 
mortals into some abyss. 

One thing was certain, that for some 
days—it was not known exactly when— 
nothing had been seen of Maurice ar 
Catherine or Gargaridi. Their gourbis 
remained shut and silent; the hobbled 
horses browsed in solitude in the meadow 
round the camp. The travelling mer- 
chants found no customers at the Frenck 
missior, The report began to spread that 
the Faranghis had started for Teheran to 
appeal to the King of Kings. 

These rumours further increased the 
professor’s ardour, and he pursued his 
researches with devouring activity. As 
soon as the disappearance of the Freneb 
mission appeared to be confirmed te 
began to run his trenches obliquely so a: 
to converge on those opened by the 
Kerdics. One fine morning the pickaxe 
of one of his workmen struck against 4 
work of masonry convex in form, wit 
huge masses of stone solidly cemented. 
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Great was the excitement of the pro- 
fessor. 

By his orders this mass of masonry was | 
attacked on all sides; a large surface was 
cleared of earth; under the eyes of the 
workmen a section of a dome was de- 
veloped with an apparent circumference 
of about ninety feet. The whole gang 
was concentrated at one point. They 
found themselves before a vast cupola, 
seen from above, and like an enormous 
bell standing in the trench. 

What did this copula cover? What 
secret of the ages lay hid below it ? 

The professor was in a state of unheard- | 
of excitement. He ran about all over the 
place, his long overcoat floating behind 
him, his forehead dripping with perspira- 
tion, and his spectacles glowing like light- 
house lamps. 

He saw before him the memoir he 
would send to the Academy of Sciences 
at Lutzenbautzen; he saw himself 
crowned with laurel; in thought he added 
to his already long list of titles that of 
Glory and Light of Archeology. The 
museum of his native town scemed to 
him enriched by priceless documents ; he 
forgot, voluntarily, that he had given his 
word to hand over everything to the 
governor, and he saw long lines of glass 
cases filled with the precious fragments. 
His Serene Highness, His Luminosity the 
Hereditary Prince Otho xxiv had con- 
ferred on him the directorship of the 
scientific museum, and there, also in 
imagination, he saw himself installed, 
and after long years dying in gold and 
glory. And further, the professor's dreams 
included an ennobling by his royal master 
and a wedding with a baroness of striking 
beauty, resulting in a crowd of little 
barons, inheriting in equal degrees the 
beauty of their mother and the scientific 
capabilities of their other parent. 

And all the time he drove ahead, dig- 
ging and clearing away round this myste- 
rious dome. If, as he supposed, it covered 
some chamber, some subterranean cavern, 
it would probably be lighted by some 
lantern or skylight, down which it would 
be possible to peep, and through which 
he might descend. And the professor 
worried his workmen, and the foremen 
redoubled their activity, and the blows of 
the whip descended like hail. 

The evening came before the dome had 
been entirely cleared; but it rose majesti- 
cally from the ground without any en- 
trance or even ventilator. The stones 
were joined together without a break; it 
was like a cup hollowed out of a single 
block of granite, and stood on the ground 


without any indication of what it covered. 
At nightfall the men went home to 


rest, and the professor, intoxicated with | 


joy, lay down on the spot. 


‘At dawn he was up; and soon at his | 


command the men had resumed their 
tools. At last the dome was entirely 
revealed. It presented no opening; 
ander the professor's directions the ground 


was sounded round the edifice; every- . 


where the pick was blunted and broken 
igainst @ granite of extraordinary hard- 
ness. It seemed as though the rock had 
»pened to bud out the cupola like a 
gigantic flower ;but it was to be feared 
that no human.tool would have effect on 
ts surface of adamant. 

The men had need of rest; and, besides, 
his mysterious monument began to in- 


spire them with a vague sort of fear. 
it was so well shut in, would it not be 
sacrilege to open it? If it covered some 
terrible object, some formidable monster 
who would punish the audacity of those 
who had dared to disturb it! Super- 
stition began to seize them. Perhaps the 


' professor would in turn be abandoned by 


his men ? 

But suddenly there resounded over the 
plain the noisy gallop of several horses. 
Mounting to the top of the trench, with 
the eyes at the level of the ground, it was 
possible to see what the noise meant. 

Amid a cloud of dust there could be 
distinguished a group of striking colours 


If | 


Were they at Teheran? It was re- 
ported that they had gone there. But at 
the same time their horses were at the 
camp. Could the new-comers tell the 
professor what had become of their young 
friends? He was surprised, and indeed 
quite hurt, that they should have taken 
the key of the fields without letting him 
know. There was in the whole proceed- 
ing such culpable levity, that the Teutonic 
soul of the professor could not but re- 
prove it. 

“What are you talking about ?” asked 
Guyon, sharply. “Our friends are not 
here now?” 


“Alas! my dear sir! No one knows 


The descent began. 


and a French uniform. It was Lieutenant 
Guyon, accompanied by Dr. Hardy and a 
numerous escort. They rode straight for 
the French camp. From afar Hasselfratz 
saw them dismount, knock at the gourbi, 
shake the door, and finally enter without 
ceremony. The professor thought the 
moment had come for his intervention ; 
besides, he would produce a good impres- 
sion by showing his interest in the French 
mission ; so he hoisted himself up labori- 
ously out of the trench and approached 
the central gourbi, from which floated the 
| tricolour. Just as he reached it the lieu- 
tenant and the doctor came out, looking 
pale and uneasy. The three men bowed. 
The professor asked, with well-feigned 
' interest, for news of the young Kerdics. 


what has become of them. There are 
strange rumours about them. But we 
must excuse the poor ignorant folks for 
having false ideas. Doubtless Mr. and 
Miss Kerdic, humiliated at their defeat, 
have departed on the quiet to avoid obser- 
vation, and no one having assisted at their 
departure, our workmen imagine that 
they have been carried away by Chitan. 
By the devil! Just imagine such a 
thing!” 
_ And the professor shrugged his shoulders 
in pity. 

“Gone!” said the doctor and lieu- 
tenant. “When? How? Where?” 

“That is exactly what we do not know. 
But for ten days and more nothing has 


| been seen of them; the camp is empty ; 
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and even the Greek servant has become 
invisible.” 

“But has any inquiry been made? 
Have you visited the camp? Every 
gourbi in detail? Are you sure they have 
not gone to Hamadan? Are they with 
the magus? ‘These people cannot dis- 
appear like peas under a thimble.” 

“Ah! sir,” said the savant, with a 
profound shake of his heavy head. “Any- | 
thing can be believed; there is some 
inystery here. But I presume to say that 
people noticed a certain regrettable reserve 
on the part of these poor children, a | 
tendency to keep folks at a distance, 
which is doubtless the reason that those 
who were interested in them kept their 
distance. And who knows? Who knows 
to what extremity their wounded pride 
may have led them? The desire to prove 
that they knew better than their elders, 
that they also could discover curious ——” 

“ What do you mean by ‘they also’? ” 
interrupted the lieutenant. “I was not 
aware that they waited for any one else | 
to begin. But we thought just now that 
we heard the sound of a pickaxe. Has 
the governor removed the interdict?” 

The professor modestly looked at the 
ground, 

“The Governor of Hamadan, His High- 
ness Prince Abdul Azim,” said he with 
humility, “taking into consideration my | 
age, a certain reputation I have acquired, 
as shown by my distinctions, and real 
services I have had the happiness to | 
render him, has deigned to authorise me 
to undertake certain researches, the results 
of which will be handed over to his Excel- | 
lency.”” 

“In other words, sir,” brusquely inter- 
rupted the lieutenant, “you have managed ' 
to oust Mr. Kerdic to instal yourself in 
his place. It is a clever move. But I 
cannot say I think it is an honest one.” 

“Sir,” said Hasselfratz, the powerless 
insults of a child cannot reach me.” 

“Then,” said Dr. Hardy, “allow me to 
say in my turn that I am exactly of the 
same way of thinking as the lieutenant, | 
and to add that your performances here | 
seem to me very suspicious, and quite 
unworthy of an honest man!” 

“Ts there not a legal axiom,” added | 
Guyon, “which attributes the crime to 
him who profits by it? And are we not | 
justified in attributing our friends’ disap- | 
pearance to you, since we see you in their 
place ?”” 

“Tt is a calumny!” said the professor, 
raising his arms to the sky. “But from 
all time the just have been oppressed and 
the wicked have built themselves a throne 
on their shoulders. I am calumniated, 
vilified, but I shall emerge unspotted from 
it all, I assure you.” 

And he turned to go. But the lieu- | 
tenant made a sign to two of the men to 
stop the learned oculist. | 

“ Halt, sir,” said he politely but firmly. 
“Tam the bearer of a firman signed by « 
the Shah in person, giving to Maurice 
Kerdic authority to carry on, to the exclu- 
sion of any other person, all the explora- | 
tions that may be made around Hamadan. 
His Majesty has besides given me full 
powers to execute his commands; and | 
finding your conduct under the circum- ; 
stances extremely suspicious, I arrest | 
you until the French mission has been 
found. If you know where Maurice 
Kerdic and his sister now are, you had | 


! furiously. 


i cave was empty. 


better tell us without delay, in your own 
interest. 

“ Eh, sir! Do you think I have them 
in my pocket,’ exclaimed the professor, 


inarage. “I protest! I protest against 
these arbitrary acts. I will appeal to the 
governor.” 


“Here is his Majesty's firman,” said 
the lieutenant, showing him a parchment 
bound with green silk and sealed with the 
royal seal. 

At the sight of the royal signature the 
men of the escort prostrated themselves 
with respect and threw dust on their fore- 
heads. 

“It is well!’ retorted Hasselfratz, 
“You have the upper hand 
for a moment, sir, I admit. But we shall 
see! He laughs loudest who laughs last!” 

Giving orders for him to be retained in 
custody, and after reading aloud to the 
men the Shah’s orders to immediately 
stop all works not directed by Maurice 
Kerdic, the lieutenant and doctor went off 
to begin a systematic inquiry for their 
friends. But in vain they searched the 
neighbourhood, examined the workmen, 
and asked the travelling merchants; they 
could obtain no news whatever. 

Doctor Hardy then decided to push 
on to Hamadan to pursue the investiga- 
tion, while the lieutenant went to the 
Guebre’s cave to see what Goucha Nichin 
knew about the matter. 

Leaving the good doctor in his vain 
interrogation of the echoes of the town of 
sixteen hundred fountains, let us follow 
Louis Guyon to the Grand Mobed's. 

Arriving at the entrance to the cave, he 
called the magus several times in a loud 
voice. Receiving no reply he resolved to 
enter, and was at first surprise1 by the 
deep obscurity. It took him some time 
to become accustomed to the half light 


. which filtered through an aperture in the 


rock ; and then only did he see that the 
He was struck at the 
aspect of abandonment the place pre- 
sented. Everything was in order; but 
the flame in the sacred tripod was ex- 
tinct and no heat was yielded by the 
cinders. The lieutenant had with him 


' one of those silver pocket-lanterns, hardly 


larger than a box of matches. He lighted 
it, and carefully explored the inner and 
outer caverns. Everything was empty 
and cold, and a dismal feeling came over 
him at this silence and solitude. Again 
in a loud voice he called Maurice, the 
Guebre, and Catherine and Leila. Noone 
replied, and, convinced of the uselessness 
of his efforts, he came out of the cave. 

Not only, therefore, had Maurice, 
Catherine, and Aristomenes disappeared, 
but the Guebre and his granddaughter 
had also gone. What had happened? To 
what circumstance could he attribute 
this sudden vanishing of five people? 
The more he thought, the more Louis 
Guyon began to fear that there was some 
dark palace intrigue at the bottom of it 
all, some scheme between the governor 
and Hasselfratz ; and he also decided to 
be off to Hamadan to assist the doctor. 

While he was thinking of this, and 
was standing near his horse with his 
fingers on the animal’s mane ready to 
leap to his saddle, he heard a light step 
behind him. Turning quickly he saw 
little Hassan coming up to him. The 
boy's face was pale and scared, and his 
big dark eyes looked woefully sad. 


“At last!’’ exclaimed the lieutenant. 
joyfully. ‘Here is a face I know! | 
egan to think you were all dead. Wher 
are the others, my dear boy? Whereis 
the Guebre? Where’s Leila? Wher 
are the Faranghis ? " 

Hassan made a gesture of despair. 

“Alas! Sahib,” he said, “ many even. 
ings has the moon risen, and the nigh: 
has eaten its first quarter, and my mas 
ter does not return. Oh! Assuredly he 
has been swallowed up in the eart 
with Sahib Maurice and his Faranch. 
servant. At first Leila and the Khanoun 
waited—for long they waited patiently— 
and every day that passed made the khi- 
noum more pale and more sad. In vain 
Leila tried to console her. And at las 
they went away, they also leaving por 
Hassan alone and with his heart breaking. 
And none of them have come back. Tie 
sacred fire that only the Mobed had the 
right to touch has gone out. I dare rot 
move from here. I do not know where the 
girls have gone whom the master entrastei 
to my care. Have they gone to him? 
Then never will the greedy earth give then 
up again to the blessed light of the Sun. 

“ What is that ?”” exclaimed the lie 
tenant. “ What makes vou think they 
are underground? Whereabouts ? Speal. 
in the name of Heaven!" 

“The master descended into the earth 
down the Goul-Hek with the Faranghis 
Iknow. The girls also knew it and they 
must have gone after them.” 

“The Goul-Hek?” 

“Yes, the hidden well which the Grand 
Mobed alone knew of.” 

“Can you find the well?” 

“Yes, Sahib, but the master will never 
allow me to go down it.” 

“Well, not only do I allow you, but | 
order you to go down it. Think! it con- 
cerns the life of your master, of Leila, of 
my friends! If there is any question cf 
disobedience in your going down, I wii 
take it allon myself, my dear boy. Come: 
perhaps at this very moment they mst 
be swallowed up by some fall and ar 
calling on us in vain. Get on my hors 
with me. Let us save them! And if ve 
get a scolding, we must put up with i: 
that is all!" 

Hassan still hesitated, so great was h+ 
respect for the Mobed’s commands. B:: 
at last he allowed himself to be persuade. 
and with him on the crupper, Guyon rox 
off rapidly towards the Goul-Hek. 

Arriving there, they found the ro 
ladder hanging down, and down it th 
went, the lieutenant going first with l- 
little lantern. They had no difficulty = 
traversing the tunnel dug by the workme 
and entering the gallery leading tot: 
Swinging Stone. : 

But when they reached the roter: 
they thought it was the end of th: 
journey, and seeing no other issue fr 
the gallery, they returned sadly to t 
bottom of the well, persuaded that th: 
friends had gone some other way. 

But an idea suddenly occurred to’ 
lieutenant. This cupola unearthed -{ 
Professor Hasselfratz, of which he hadi~| 
a glimpse, probably covered an un+ 
ground construction like that he had 134 
been exploring. Why not try to rst 
the lost explorers that way 2 Altho 4 
the German had been forbidden to w-4 
that was no reason why he in Ker.! 
name should not try every means of so!" 
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the mystery. More and more the con- 
viction grew on him that they had gone 
astray in some subterranean gallery. 

Hurriedly ascending the well, Guyon 
and Hassan rode off towards the trenches. 
Doctor Hardy had just returned from 
Hamadan, and in a few words explained 
that his expedition had been futile. 

After studying the structure of the dome 
for some time, the lieutenant, who had 
acquired some experience under Kerdic's 
instruction, decided on the spot where he 
would attack the masonry with the pickaxe. 
And, notwithstanding night was coming 
on, he ordered the work to begin at once. 
The workmen, trembling at the royal 
firman, obeved his least sign, and soon 
their resolute efforts made one of the 
huge blocks begin to yield. 

At the very moment when, under the 
rays of the rising moon, Goucha Nichin 
was emerging from the Goul-Hek, the 
dome was opened. What would he have 
thought if two hours before he had seen 
the lieutenant and Hassan exploring the 
subterranean gallery? And now, if he 
iad suspected that the impious curiosity 
ot the stranger was attacking another 
art of the temple! But, ignorant of 
his new profanation, the old man, with 
13° heart weighed down by sorrow, 
lragged himself slowly towards his home, 
earing, in spite of himself, the moment in 
vhich he would have to reveal to his child 
he terrible sacritice he had accomplished. 


Ycexe: An Australian clipper-ship with 
every stitch of canvas set. The Mid- 
tlantic Ocean as smooth as glass! Be- 
ilmed! Yes, first for ten days, and then 
zain for fourteen. 
Oh, how dull! In these go-ahead days 
steam end other motive power, who would 
2 motionless, becalmed ? 
> almost unbearable! Not at all. Here 
e a few extracts from the diary of my 
»xyage from the Cape of Good Hope to 
ngland, which will give scme idea as to 
rat happened whilst our ship 


“Was like a painted thing upon a paintel ocean,” 


In a voyage from the Cape to England | 


ere are two places where a sailing vessel 


likely to be becalmed ; these are the ; 


oidrums, or Horse Latitudes, and the 
ilms of Cancer. 

On leaving the Cape, a ship is carried by 
2 SE. trade winds to about 2° N. of the 
juator. The NE. trade winds are seldom 
+t with before about 6° or 8? N. The 
sion between these winds is called the Dol- 
ams, or Horse Latitudes, because Spanish 
ssels crossing from South America with 
rses and mules were often in this region 
npelled to throw many of them overboard. 
Yere, then, we were becalmed for our first 
‘iod. Many of us seized this opportunity 
have a bath in the Mid-Atlantic. 


What a luxury such a swim was in the ° 


What splendid diving we had from 


pics! n rT 
What fun for six 


end of the bowsprit! 


seven of us to drop, feet first, holding on ' 
umbrellas ; thus, owing to the pressure of : 


air, we descended very slowly, and the 
brellas om coming in contact with the 
er, made a loud report! What excite- 
nt there was, too, in the idea that a shark 
sht appear at any moment! On one occa- 


| 
The block of granite had been moved, 
‘and it had rolled down at the feet of the 
men, opening a wide hole through which it 
seemed possible to look down into the very 
centre of the abyss. By the lieutenant’s 
orders a system of pulleys was erected 
over it by which long ropescould haul up or 
down a wicker basket holding four people. 

The short night of summer passed in 
these preparations. Just as the arrange- 
ment was in working order the rays of 
the sun glided like golden arrows above 
the mountain and lighted the summit of 
the dome with a rosy reflection. 

The emotion of Professor Hasselfratz 
was so great at seeing this hole pierced in 
the dome he had discovered, that the 
lieutenant took pity on him. With his 
chivalrous frankness he made him an 


| offer to take part in the expedition. 


Surely it must | 


“Ah! Sir! Heaven bless you!” said 
the savant, his eyes filling with tears. 
“T accept! I accept with joy, young man, 
and I forgive you all the ill-treatment to 
which you have subjected me.” 

“Come,” said Dr. Hardy, roundly, “there 
has been nothing very bad about the treat- 
ment, sir,and as you stopped Mr. Kerdic's 
works for so long, it serves you right to 
have yours interrupted. Come, if you like, 
but just stop your complaints, for you 
have nothing to complain about.” 

“Now then! Get in!” said the lieu- 
tenant. And he, and Dr. Hardy, and Pro- 
fessor Hasselfratz, and Hassan got into 


the basket, taking with them some food 
and a lantern. 

The descent began. As the basket sank 
into the abyss and the light of the sun 
_died away, the explorers noticed a white, 
inexplicable light which seemed to rise 
from below. But they could not lean over 
for fear of upsetting the equilibrium of 
their car, and although the doctor and the 
| lieutenant called Maurice and Catherine 
| loudly several times there was no answer 
to their shouts. 

At last the car touched the ground. 
By a signal agreed upon with the work- 
men, the descent was stopped and the 
four travellers jumped out. 

They stood amazed. 

Before them on the mystic altar blazed 
and glowed the Sun of jewels in the fire 
of the mystic radiance. Almost blinded 
at first by the unbearable dazzle of the 
jewels, they turned their eyes away. 

A surprise greater than before made 
them recoil. 

At their feet were the three motionless 
bodies. 

They recognised Catherine, Maurice, and 
Gargaridi. They thought they were dead. 

With an exclamation of dismay, Dc ctor 
Hardy hastened to kneel by them and 
rapidly examine them. He soon rose, look- 
ing relieved. 

“They are not dead, not even fainted. 
They are merely asleep,” he said. 

(To be continued.) 


BECALMED. 
By Rev. R. B. Matson, B.a. 


sion we had not been out of the water more 
than half an hour, and were just going to 
tea, when there was a cry of “Shark caught!” 
All ran on deck at once. Yes, there was the 
shark at the end of a stout rope, to which a 
! hook had been fastened baited with a piece 
of pork. With some difficulty we hauled the 
monster up to the stern of the ship. To haul 
_ him on board at once would have been mad- 
i ness. Ropes were coiled round him, or her 
i rather, being a female shark, several times, 

so as to check her mighty struggles; and 
| when she was well bound, she was then 

safely shipped on to the poop. Her length 

was 10 feet 6 inches. 


| 
| 
| up, and we witnessed the performance. The 
| vitality and muscular action of the separate 
and divided parts were astonishing. The 
" body continued to jump about after the head 
was cut off. Some of the passengers, thinking 
at first that they might safely approach to have 
a close view, quickly started back, for a blow 
from the tail would even then have broken 
the leg of a man. The heart was not so 
large as a man’s fist; this continued to move 
violently for ten minutes after it had been 
cut out. The backbone also moved after 
extraction, and after every vital organ had 
been removed the sides continued to con- 
tract. This shark had a sharp nose anda 
blue back, with white stomach, and the 
captain called it a “ bottle-nosed shark.” 
Sharks have to turn on their backs in 
order to seize their prey. The natives of 
| some coasts are able to take advantage of 
this, and dive underneath and stab the shark 
whilst he is turning round. 
Having at last caught the NE. trade winds 
| they carried us along merrily to 832° N. and 
40° W., and here again we were forced “to 


bide a wee.” This time we were in the midst | 


of the Sargasso Sea. The Sargasso Sea is 


The butcher cut her | 


full of weed, logs, barrels—all sorts of stray 
things from everywhere in the North Atlantic. 
How is this? The answer is simple. If the 
water in a tub is stirred for some time round 
and round, any articles floating on the surface 
gradually but surely find their way to the 
centre. The water in the North Atlantic 
continues going the same round; starting 
from the Gulf of Mexico, it goes from the 
coast of America across to England, down to 
Portugal, and along the Equator back to 
the Gulf of Mexico. Thus everything that 
gets into this current after a time reaches 
| the centre, which is called the Sargasso Sea. 
The most plentiful thing is the sargasso, or 
gulf-weed. For days we saw this pretty corn- 
brown weed lying in long lines on the dark- 
blue sea. We often caught some with a net, 
and found it covered with coral lace-work, 
and the abode of small crabs and fishes. 

What thoughts the sight of this weed day 
after day for fully a week recalled! This it 
was that caused Columbus to think that he 
was approaching land, when—and perhaps 
it was fortunate he did not know it—he was 
in the very middle of the ocean. One day 
while in the Sargasso Sea there was a cry 
during breakfast-time of ‘ Turtle on the port- 
bow!” A boat was lowered ; the turtle was 
caught, and we had real turtle soup and turtle 
steaks for dinner for twodays. How did this 
! solitary turtle get to this place? The answer 
is simple. He had wandered too far—he 
was a young turtle—from his home near the 
West Indian islands, and having got into the 
current that is ever going its changeless 
round, he was powerless to swim out of it. 

I have only mentioned one or two things of 
! interest that occurred while we were be- 
calmed, but these are enough to show that 
much can be learnt even at such apparently 


I dull times. 
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next family on my list are the ducks 
(Anatine), among which are numerous 
most desirable species, all capable of do- 
mestication, and adapting themselves readily 
to a life in captivity. 


The sheldrake (Tadorna vulpanser) is the | 


first to occur to me; it is a handsome bird, 
strictly maritime in its habits, but suscep- 
tible of being perfectly tamed, and breeding 
freely in confinement; it lays from ten to 
twelve white eggs in a shallow burrow 
scooped out in a sandhill, or merely under 
the shelter of some protecting bush ; its near 
relation, the ruddy sheldrake (7. casarca), is 


1, Green Cormorant. 


4-8. Guillemots, Razorbill, Rotche, and Puffins, 


even handsomer than it is, and is equally de- 
sirable as an inmate of the duckery. 

The familiar wild duck (Anas boscas), or 
mallard, will occur to every intending pre- 
server of water-fowl as a most desirable 
addition to his collection, and needs no re- 
commendation from me; nor does the com- 
mon teal (Querquedula crecca), one of the 
very prettiest of our smaller ducks, and per- 
haps as frequent a visitor to inland waters 
as it is to the sea, 

Both birds are rather nocturnal than di- 
urnal in the habits, and, as a rule, spend 
1} °s of daylight on the water, either 

© of some sheltering bank, or 


SEASIDE BIRDS AS PETS. 


By W. T. GREENE, M.D., M.A, ETC, 


Author of “ Favourite Foreign Birds,” ete. 
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among the tall stems of aquatic plants. Both | 
will lay and hatch their eggs in confinement | 
if supplied with suitable cover. 

The gadwall (Chaulelasmus streperus) and 
the gargany (Querquedula circia) are two 
very desirable ducks, and, like the other 
members of their family, omnivorous in their 
habits, so that they are especially easy to 
keep in an aviary in which, of course, they 
have access to a sufficient supply of water 
on which to swim and paddle about. 

The pintail duck (Dafila acuta) has re- 
ceived its names from the length of the cen- 


' tral pair of feathers in its tail, and scarcely 


2. Common Cormorant. 


needs a word of commendation, for it is 
handsome and gentle, and adapts itself 
readily to a life in captivity. 

The wigeon (Mareca penelope) is a larger 
bird than the teal, but it bears confinement 
equally well. 

The shoveller (Spatula elypeata) is a very 
desirable species in every sense ; its food con- 
sists of animal and vegetable matter, nothing 
appearing to come amiss to this exceedingly 
handsome duck, with the ugly name, which 
it derives from the relatively large size of 
its dusky black bill. 

The tufted ducks (Fugliguling) constitute 


a separate division of the duck family, and 


are as suitable and desirable as inmates « 
the aviary as their relations. The tule 
duck proper (Fuligula cristata) is a wide 
diffused bird which, contrary to the habit 
most of the feathered tribes, loses the ri 
metallic lustre of its plumage in summ 
changing to a dull blackish-brown hue, it 
“bravest” attire being reserved for the coli, 
dark days of winter. 

The scaup (F. marila) is also a conspict- 
ously handsome creature, and, like the las- 
named, breeds freely in confinement 

The pochard (F. ferina), the red-crestel 
pochard (F’. ruyina), and the golden-eye (4ra: 


0 


3. Great Northern Diver, 


9. Gannets and Young. 


clangula), need only be named ; they are = 
every way as desirable as those previou= 
mentioned. 

I may now pass on to the scoters. T> 
common scoter (Qdimia nigra) is a has~ 
some bird that might very readily be m- 
taken for a black East-Indian duck, bat: 
its harsh and grating cry. The velvet seom 
(G5. fusca) and the surf-scoter (C2. persps 
lata) are also handsome birds, allied to => 
ducks, and as easy to keep in confinement = 
the latter. 

Theeider duck (Somateria mollissima) nex 
only be named to be commended, but is 
jealously guarded by the inhabitants of 
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northern islands it frequents, that it is 
seldom in the market. The male is a con- 
spicuously handsome creature, and the fe- 
male a very trim, nice-looking duck. 

The eider is rather a large bird, weighing 
seven or more pounds, and has some near 
relations almost as handsome and good as 
himself, namely, Steller's western duck 
(Somateria dispar) and the king 
duck (S. spectabilis), which, how- 
ever, are American species, and of 
very rare occurrence in Great 
Britain. 

The last sub-family of the ducks 
that I propose to review is that of 
the mergansers (Merging), which 
includes the goosander (Mergus 
merganser), the red-breasted mer- 
ganser (M. serrator), and the smew 
(MZ. albellus). 

The first of these birds, which 
form a sort of connecting link be- 
tween the ducks and the gulls, is a 
handsome creature about the size 
of a wigeon, but provided with a 
bill that approaches in configura- 
tion that of a gull rather than the 
flat, broad beak of a member of 
the duck family; it is a handsome 
bird, but in point of beauty of 
colouring does not approach its 
congener with the red-breast, one 
of the most lovely of our seaside 
birds, though it bears away the 
palm for colour from the smew, 
which, however, should not be 
overlooked by any one intent on 
stocking an aviary with our native 
seaside birds, 

There is also a hooded merganser 
(Mergus fuscus or cucullatus), 
which is very rarely met with on 
our coasts, but is a_ strikingly 
handsome bird; it makes its nest 
on a tree in the vicinity of water. 
The food consists of fish, marine 
insects, mollusca and vegetable 
matter. 

Many of the birds I am now 
coming to may be kept successfully 
in an aviary, which should, when 
practicable, be provided with a 
shallow stream of running water 
passing through it, and plenty of 
artificial rock-work, with an abun- 
dance of projecting stones for the 
birds to perch and rest on. 

The first division of the waders, 
or small long-legged birds to which 
I am now referring, has been named 
Scolopacide, from the Greek name 
of the best-known member belong- 
ing to it, the woodcock, which 
cannot be described as a seaside 
bird, notwithstanding that it has 
occasionally been seen on the coast 
during the prevalence of very 
severe weather. 

The avocet (Avocetta recurvi- 
rostra) is the most conspicuous 
member of the group, and has a 
long narrow beak, very much turned 
up at the tip, which renders it very 
conspicuous, but which was, no 
doubt, as Montagu well says, speci- 
ally designed or configured to meet 
the bird's requirements, though 


bird, belonging to the same group as the 
foregoing species, and is found inland as well 
as on the coast; as its name indicates, it is 
of acombative disposition and apt to fall 


out with its neighbours, but is utterly into-. 


lerant of the presence of another male of its 
own species in the same inclosure. The 
female is known by the name of reeve, and 


ZA Z 
Ss + 


1, Black-headed Gull. 

2. Arctic Tern. 

3. Common Gull. 

4. Lesser Black-backed Gull. 


other naturalists have looked upon it as “a | lacks the ruff round the neck which renders 


leformity” and “an error or essay of 
aature.’ 

The dunlin (Tringa alpina) and the knot 
‘7’. canutus) are common species and have 
peen frequently kept in aviaries ; the young 
van about almost directly upon leaving the 
shell, and are not difficult to rear, if fed with 
marine insects and scraps of lean raw meat. 

The ruff (Machetes pugnaz) is a curious 


her mate so conspicuous. 

With the precautions mentioned above, 
the ruff and reeve can be successfully kept 
in confinement, feeding as suggested for the 
dunlin, knot, and avocet. 

All the sandpipers are not, strictly speak- 
ing, seaside birds, but as they frequent 
the coast for at least some days after their 
arrival here and before their departure, 


5. Herring Gull. 
6. Black Tern. 
7. Common Tern. 


they may be conveniently included in ou 
list. 

All of them are of extremely shy an: 
solitary habits, and if kept in an aviar 
should be provided with plenty of cove 
to which they may retire when alarmed 
as otherwise there would be much dange 
of their injuring themselves by dashin, 


8 Shearwater. 
9. Common Skua, 
10, Stormy Petrel. 


wildly at the wires in their frantic efforts tc 
escape. 

Needless to observe that any place intended 
for the reception of these and similar bird: 
must be covered over with wire, as they dc 
not thrive, or, indeed, look well, when their 
wings are cut or pinioned. 

Those most frequently encountered in this 
country are the common sandpiper (Trin- 
goides hypoleucus), the spotted sandpiper (7, 
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macularius), the green sandpiper (T. ochro- 
pus), and the wood sandpiper (7’, glarcola), 
which, notwithstanding its English name, is 
much more of a coast bird than the others, 
and, far from resorting to woods and coppices, 
prefers marshy ground in the vicinity of the 
sea. 

The redshank (Totanus calidris) ard the 
sanderling (Calidris arenaria) are some- 
times classed with the plovers (Chara- 
driida); but the London Zoological Society 
places both among the sandpipers, where I 
am content to leave them; both are pretty 
and interesting birds, but call for no special 
remark at present. 

The greenshank (Limosa glottis) only 
differs from the redshank by having legs 
and feet of an olive-green instead of an 


orange-red colour; it is a pretty bird, and | 


a winter visitor to Britain; the nest, how- 
ever, has occasionally been found in the 
north of Scotland. 

The godwits (Limos@) are the next birds 
on the list; they are strictly shore birds, 
and are generally confounded by ordinary 
observers with the other frequenters of the 


sea-coast, but a field-glass will enable the | 


youthful ornithologist to distinguish them 
from their companions, even at a consider- 
able distance ;. their food consists of marine 
ins:cts, small crustacea and . molluscs, in 
search of which they wade deeply into the 
water, but do not swim or dive; in confine- 
ment they may be fed on scraps of meat, 
fish, and any insects available. 

The stilt (Himantopus melanopterus) is a 
very remarkable bird, and should not on any 
account be absent from a collection of shore 
or sea-side birds ; its total length is about 
14 inches, and its weight five ounces or 
thereabouts; its long, thin, slender bill is 
black, and its stilt-like legs and long toes 
reddish-orange. 

The genus Numenius comprises the 
various birds known as curlews, and a few 
others; the whimbrel (N. phe@opus) is a 
common but not a conspicuous-looking 
species; the curlew (N. arquata), as well 
known in poultry shops as on the coast, or 
its breeding ground in marshy places inland, 
etc. 


The plovers (Charadrii) are so well known, 


| 
| 


that it will be sufficient to name them, viz. 


the golden plover (C. pluvialis); the grey 
plover (Squatarola helvetica), which, not- 
withstanding its foreign specific name, is a 
native of the British Isles; the ringed plover 
(gialitis hiaticula), otherwise called the 
dottrei; and the green plover (T'ringa vanel- 
lus); all these birds can be readily kept in a 
large garden aviary, where worms will form 
their principal diet, supplemented with lean 
meat, and any kind of insects obtainable; 
they can be readily tamed and made very 
delightful pets; water is necessary, either in 
large shallow pans, in a small pond, or, best 
of all, a little stream trickling over a pebbly 
| bed, in which they will much delight to 
paddle. 

The turnstone (Strepsilas interpres) is a 
very interesting bird, and derives its English 
name from the habit it has of turning over 
small stones on the sea-shore in search of 
the insects usually to be met with sheltering 
in such places. Mr. Morris derives its 
scientific name from the Greek o7pépw, I 
turn, and Aaas, a stone, and interpres, an 
interpreter, adding, ‘I conjecture from the 
bird's habit of careful investigation and 
turning over, as a translator does in the 
case of the words of a book.” 

Mr. H. G. Adams endorses this explana- 
tion, and adds: “So we may set down our 
feathered friend, who goes poking and prying 
into holes and turning up stones, as one who 
likes to see the bottom of things. It is well 
for my readers to have the like inclination, 
to possess an inquiring mind, so that they 
pursue their investigations with a due regard 
to the wishes and interests of others, and 
are not merely curious and Paul Pryish, if 
I may use the term. The secrets of nature 
cannot be too closely and perseveringly in- 
vestigated, and in her domains much inform- 
ation may often be gained by becoming a 
turnstone.”” 

This is excellent advice, no doubt, for 
“the young naturalists,” to whom it was 
addressed ; but the bird in question has less 
exalted ends in view when it turns over 
stones on the beach, or elsewhere, for it is 
merely searching for food, which instinct, or 


perhaps experience, has taught it, is apt to 
lie concealed in such convenient hiding. 
places. 

The oyster-catcher (Ha@mantopus ostra. 


, legus) brings me to the end of my list of 


seaside birds suitable for pets; it is a very 
charming creature, and comes in very appre 
priately to close what I hope has not been 
an uninteresting paper for such of my youn: 
friends as take an interest in birds—and wha 
readers of the “ B. O. P.’”’ do not? 

At first sight it looks like an unusual’: 
fine blackbird, owing to its orange coloured 
beak and its jet-black upper surface; tu 
there the resemblance ceases, for it is rather 
more than twice the size of our familisr 
friend with the “orange dagger of a bili. 
and has, morcover, a white rump and belly. 

As may be gathered from its name, thi: 
bird is essentially a seaside bird, whose foci 
consists of shell-fish, so that it would tx 
hopeless for any boy to try to make a pt 
of it, unless he lived near the sea and hsi 
access to a bountiful supply of limpets. ni: 
sels, and periwinkles wherewith to furnish the 
oyster-catcher with its natural diet, withos 
which it would soon pine away and die. 

Jam satis! in the foregoing paragraphs 1 
have glanced, very cursorily, at a favour:te 
subject with me, our seaside birds, but trust 
I have said enough and in such a manner 
as to awaken a true interest in them on the 
part of my readers, who, I hope, will never 
be seen, gun in hand, prowling about tte 
coasts seeking what they may destroy. » 
wantonly disturbing the nesting arrange 
ments of our feathered friends. 

Judiciously managed in an_appropriste 
aviary, I know of no more delightful pet: 
than most of the species to which I hie 
referred, and if they demand and require z 
little more care and attention in the matte:- 
of lodgment and food than canaries 2 
sparrows, I believe in the good of giving ms 
boys something to care for with intelligert 
supervision, sure that nothing but benefit 
can result to all concerned from the incalca- 
tion of constant watchful kindness to de 
pendents. 


(THE END.) 


AMONGST THE FISHES. 
A STRANGE STORY. 


By C. J. Hyve, 


Author of “ Beneath Your Very Bosts," “Currie Curtis & Co, Crammers,” eten ete. 


H™. long I had stolidly sat in this de- 
spondent attitude I cannot tell with 
any degree of accuracy—perhaps an hour, 
perhaps two hours, perhaps only thirty 
minutes. Time crawled so slowly that no 
arbitrary chronometric graduations could 
give its relative value. One can sometimes 
seem to live through thrice threescore years 
and ten whilst the hour-hand is taking a 
quarter of its daily journey. 

After awhile the chill of the water acted 
as myrrh on my bodily nerves, and the cold 
ceased to cause me any physical discomfort. 
But it had no similar soothing effect on the 
inner action of the brain, and the agony of 
thought was terribly poignant. Should I 
escape in the end? If not, why prolong the 
struggle? The helplessness of my position 
was its greatest bane. I would willingly have 
sacrificed not only all I was worth, but all of 
the wealth that would ever be mine, for the 
simple knowledge of what José Esquinez and 


PART II. 


his myrmidons were about; whether they | 


knew we were in the lake ; whether they were 
searching its margin; whether, indeed, they 
had gone away. And when this idea flashed 
on me, the sense of impotence was so tan- 
talising that I had much ado to resist stand- 
ing up and seeing matters with my own eyes. 

Long and anxiously did I debate with 


myself what their course of action would | 


have been, and, though always arriving at 
a conclusion that they must be in the neigh- 
bourhood, still the temptation to see for my- 
self was too strong to be withstood—in fact, 
I was on the point of rising to my legs when 
the initiative was taken from me. 

I looked round, and saw Vaughan in the 
very act of standing up. 

To my shame, be it said, I had hitherto 
scarcely bestowed more than a passing 
thought on him. My own pains, my own 
hopes, my own fears had selfishly occupied 
every attention. Besides, he was an experi- 


enced swimmer. He had frequently boast: 
of being as much at home as a duck os the 
water. And, till the moment when he ste 
up, it never struck me that even a duci 
would feel out of place down amongst tle 
fishes. 

As it was, I watched him rise, and was = 
the process of bending my stiffened limbs +: 
follow his example. But scarcely had bi: 
head protruded from the surface when the: 
was ao tearing splash alongside it, and b 
came down under cover again. 

There was no need for him to point to t 
gun lying, half covered in slime, by my sike. 
to tell me that a bullet had been fired fro= 
8 guerilla’s rifle. 

When he had squatted down again, res- 
ing on one knee this time, and not sitting. *¢ 
looked at one another, conveying, as clesr:' 
as facial expression and limited pantomirt 
were able, that our remaining chance wa: > 
very poor one indeed. But somehow o 
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other, whether through the mild excitement 
of seeing a bullet impinge upon the water, 
or from knowing that the guerillas had dis- 
sovered our ruse de guerre, we had both of 
4s become grimly determined to hold our 
rosition to the bitter end, being pretty con- 
ident that we could resist all offensive 
attacks upon it, and that we should be able 
io die hard, killed only by the wear and tear 
of the defence. 

To this end, being warned of an attempt 
‘© carry our entrenchment by wading, by the 
sight of half-a-dozen pairs of legs advancing 
rom the edge of the lake, though more or 
ess hiding themselves in a halo of mud 
is they came, we walked directly out into 
leeper water, only stopping when the surface 
vas some three feet above our heads. This 
nuch, as the gradient of the lake-tloor was 
gradual, took us fully a hundred and thirty 
rards from the shore, and we saw the waders 
tet.one by one as far as they dared, till all 
‘ame to a standstill. 

They halted where they were for awhile, 
ind one, putting his head under the surface, 
veered at us as long as his breath would let 
iim. His observation was apparently in- 
tomplete, or unsatisfactory, for, directly after- 
vards, another pair of eyes focussed us with 
heir gaze, and a knife was shaken at us with 
t gesture of impotent hate. This last, a 
yull-necked fellow with a shaggy red head, 
vas not content with viewing us from a dis- 
ance; and, apparently satisfied from his seru- 
iny that there was but little active harm to be 
eared from us, he undertook himself to cut 
he remaining threads of our three-parts- 
‘pent existences. In other words, he in- 
ended to swim out and destroy the reeds 
vhich served us with air, full well knowing 
hat when they were once gone we must 


‘ither come to the surface or drown like ° 


‘ats ina basket. And so, stripping off his 
‘lothes, he clapped a macheté between his 
eeth, and struck out from the shore. 

He was an indifferent swimmer, and came 
m but slowly, heralding his onset with a 
nighty splashing and a circlet of silvery 
oubbles. But he came on surely none the 
ess, and Vaughan signed to me what was 
o be our system of defence. 

We first of all stirred up a great cloud 
‘{ mud. This would mask our operations, 
thilst the enemy's every movement we could 
ee (when he was nearly over us) silhouetted 
n black against the sky. Then, taking 
‘aughan, who, owing to the water’s buoyancy, 
eemed to weigh but a few pounds, in my 
ms, I held him up in a sitting position on 
ay shoulder. This would bring his head, 
then he chose to raise it, out on the surface. 
Sut till the red-haired guerilla was quite 
lose he kept concealed by the stirred-up 
aud, and crouched down, with a heavy clasp- 
nife clutched in his right hand. 

The bandit above swam unsuspiciously 
n, either being too foolish to suspect danger, 
t having satistied himself by his former 
crutiny that there was none, and advanced 
nmolested till he attempted to shift the 
lt of the macheté from his teeth to his 
ight hand. Then Vaughan struck out with 
ILhis force. 

Though prepared for a shock, the exertion 
f the blow nearly knocked me off my legs, 
nd Vaughan from my shoulders; but by 

violent effort I maintained our mutual 
quilibrium, and then at a sign once more 
et my companion on his feet. He motione1 
qe to move away, and we did so, walking 
autiously till we had stepped out of the 
one of muddy water. Then looking up, I 
aw the guerilla, amid a ghastly framing of 
sddened bubbles, making for the shore. 
lis movements were feeble and spasmodic, 

Three of his companions came ploughil 
ut into the lake as fast as they could press 


| into it to render hima helping hand. But 
they were too late. The wounded guerilla’s 
red head drooped farther and farther down- 
wards, till at last both mouth and nostrils 
were completely submerged, though his hands 
and legs still continued automaton-like move- 
ments which served to keep the body afloat. 
At last these spasmodic throbbings of the 
members ceased, and the man, who, as I 
| believe, was actually suffocated on the sur- 

face, began to sink, just as the foremost of 
| his would-be rescuers came up with him. 
| 
| 
| 


The living man’s fingers clutched at the 
smooth skin of the dead one’s back, but, 
failing to take a hold, spun the corpse round, 

| and caused it to sink out of reach. And 
then, as none of the three had power or 
' inclination to dive for the body, and as the 
neighbourhood doubtless seemed to them a 
dangerous one, they turned about and floun- 
dered somewhat hastily into shallow water. 

It was very evident that the result of this 
first contact had not softened José Esquinez’ 
feelings in our favour, for no sooner had the 
, three swimmers turned their heads towards 
| shore than a spattering rifle-fire broke out, in 
! the hopes that some bullets, luckier than 
their fellows, might decapitate the reeds from 
a safe distance. We could not hear the ex- 
plosions of the rifles, but the course of the 
bullets was easily traced. Each struck the 
water more or less near the mark, swished 
out the arc of a circle in an outline of tiny 
white bubbles, and then ricochetted away into 
the distance. 

What the marksmen thought of their 
sport I cannot tell; but, from our standpoint, 
watching the practice was perhaps as ex- 
citing an occupation as could be invented. 
As has been said, both Vaughan and I had 
been under fire a liberal number of times, 
and, having grasped the fulness of that great 
truth which tells how it takes a man’s weight 
in lead to kill him, we had both of us for- 
gotten the natural timidity of the novice. 
One gets callous to rifle-fire after a while, 
and, though never forgetful of the chances 
of war, quite ready to hazard them, given 
they come clad in conventional garb. But 
to stand still and watch bullets hailing 
around the slender reed which is practically 
coincident with your life, and to have neither 
the chance of retreat nor that of resistance, 
is more discomfiting than one perhaps 
might readily imagine. 

Though each of the two targets repre- 
sented a man’s life, neither was very large. 
And as the range was fairly long, and the 
marksmanship passably bad, a great weight 
of Peruvian lead was expended without 
much practical result, as water disturbed by 
a shot returns to its normal position before 
many seconds are over, and bullets, when 
they are ricochetted on to a hard stone cliff, 
are callously flattened. As could not very 
well help being the case with so heavy a fire, 
now and then a shot would clip the tuft 


hae expedition of Lieutenant Sistoni, of 
the Italian Navy, up the river Jubb in 
Eastern Africa, did not attract the attention 
in England that it naturally did in Italy. As, 
however, there is a probability of the lieu- 
tenant’s two volumes on the results of 
his enterprise—geological, ethnological, and 
commercial—being translated into English, 
it would be presumptuous in me to attempt 
to forestall him. But there are several in- 
cidents that seemed important enough—at 
least to the participators in them—which 
the lieutenant has omitted, as, I presume, of 


of herbage which crowned the reeds, and 
sometimes they would “zip” along so near 
that a portion of the ensuing fount of spray 
would splash into the knife-slits, and, trick- 
ling down, cause a slight addition to our 


' discomfort. But these scorings were few, and 


we counted that a good shot which did not 
miss the mark by more than a couple of 
feet. 

Use accustoms one to everything, and, 
though at first it had made me somewhat dis- 
gracefully nervous, before the fusillade had 
been kept up an hour I personally had ceased 
to take any particular interest in it. If some 
more fortunate bullet than its fellows fluked 
on to the mark—well, my earthly troubles 
would be settled in about a minute, with a 
moderate absence of pain. And if, on the 
other hand, the perilous shower still con- 
tinued to be consistently erratic, why, then, 
whilst there was life there was hope. And 
so, when, just before sundown, the bombard- 
ment, after dwindling down from furious 
volleys to straggling shots, ceased altogether, 
I began to miss the excitement. 

The deathly chill of the water was be 
ginning to tell its tale, and a spirit that was 
buoyed up only by a hope whose slenderness 
approached the diminishing point, was failing 
by rapid degrees. Vaughan, too, seemed in 
poor plight. He was swaying about all ways, 
like a drunken man, and every now and then 
recovered himself with a half-hearted effort 
from a lurch which bade fair to throw him 
off his legs. 

I went to him, and he linked his arm in 
mine and drew me towards the shore. His 
proposal was written in his eyes—“ Let us try 
to die by bullet as soldiers should, and if we 
are refused that courtesy, why, then we need 


| but lie down to escape the guerilla’s tortures, 


after all.” 

With slow and tottering steps we made 
the little journey; and, when failing strength 
would scarce carry us another step, first my 
eyes, and then Vaughan’s, came above the 
surface. For the nonce, the strangeness of 
the medium and the keen expectation of an 
instant death dazed our vision and we saw 
but dully. But, as the mental and physical 
films cleared away, I was aware of some- 
thing strange on the bank. There were 
three distinct bodies of men there. Some 
were lying down, some were mustered in a 
close mass, and the others were clustered 
round. 

Mercy !—The first were dead men; the 
second, prisoners; and the third, Chilian 
soldiers ! 

We were saved. An eager voice hailed us 
from the bank, and it was taken up by others 
in a roar of welcome. Willing hands 
stretched towards us. Friends rushed in to 
aid our tottering strides. In another minute 
we were lying, cold, worn out, but exultant, 
on a soft, green, mossy bank. 

(THE END.) 


PONGO'S STRATAGEM. 


By Georce Farquuar. 


insufficient interest to the learned society by 
which he was sent out. Certain it is that 
they had no bearing upon the purely scien- 
tific object of the expedition. It is one of 
these that I purpose putting on record. 

We left Juba, at the mouth of the Jubb, 
with seventy negroes and a boy. Lieutenant 
Sistoni, three other Italians and myself, 
Henry Hudson—the only Englishman in the 
party—were all fully equipped with large 
and small bore rifles and revolvers, whilst a 
few of the more trustworthy of the negroes 
also carried firearms. 
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The narrative of dangers encountered 
both on land and river in our outward 
journey will be found detailed and com- 
mented upon in the lieutenant’s book. They 
were mostly of the nature usually met with 
in African travel, the most terrible in our 


case being the malignant intermittent fever | 


that attacked us in the pestilential neigh- 
bourhood of the inland swamps. These 
once left behind, our further progress was 
one of almost unqualified success. The 


headwaters of the Jubb being reached, and | 


the surrounding country thoroughly ex- 
plored, we started on the return march. 

In ascending the river we made a con- 
siderable défour by land to avoid meeting 
any straggling members of the Wagonti 
tribe, a cruel and bloodthirsty offshoot of the 
Somauli race, occupying with their villages 
some twenty miles of the river’s bank. This 
hostile territory Lieutenant Sistoni deter- 
mined to explore on our return, avoiding 
whenever possible any actual contact with 
the natives. 

It happened that when we were within the 
confines of this inhospitable land our pro- 
visions gave out. I was accordingly deputed 
by the lieutenant to replenish our larder 
with what game the country afforded, and, 
elated with the prospect of sport, I set out 
accompanied by the negro boy, Pongo. 

Pongo—his real name was Pgntodeniqui, 
but the shorter name stuck to him—Pongo 
was a Wagonti who had found his way-- 
nobody knew how—down to Juba, and had 
there been picked up by our leader, who 
thought he might prove useful to:the expedi- 
tion. And useful he had been, too. His 
knowledge of the region we were now tra- 
versing was complete—without him we 
should often have had a brush with the war- 
like Wagonti. I liked the lad in spite of 
his descent, and he returned my affection. 
Since I saved him from the cowhiding that 
the headman of our blacks was about to 
administer to him for practical joking, he 
had become to me as a faithfyl dog. He 
always accompanied me on my quests for 
provender, and never seemed content unless 
he was obeying my beck and call. 

“ Antelope over there, Mas’ Hudson,” he 
said, soon after we left the camp, “in the 
utomsi (valley) behind the trees.” 

A few dark points, showing black against 
the greensward, were indistinctly discernible 
in the distance. 

‘Mas’ Hudson stay here, so no smell you, 
and Pongo go round by there,” pointing to 
the forest on the left, “and frighten them 
this way.” 

I acquiesced in this plan, and standing to 
leeward of the path I imagined the animals 
would take in their flight, I waited patiently 
for the game to be driven thither. 

When Pongo emerged from the forest the 
startled animals, raising their heads and 
sniffing the air, set off with lightning speed 
in my direction. 

Crack! Down dropped their leader. 
Crack again! Missed! No, another runs 
slowly, dragging a limb laboriously along the 
ground. I followed after it as quickly as I 
could, leaving Pongo to come after me as 
best he might. For three miles the wounded 
animal continued its course, and then it 
staggered and fell. I rushed forward with 
8 cry to give the merciful coup de grace. 

What was that harsh, guttural shout that 
answered mine ? 


I looked round. In the eagerness of the ' 
chase I had rushed into a band of about | 


twenty Wagonti, who now came towards me 
with threatening gestures and uplifted asse- 
gais. 

Instinetively I stood on the defensive, but 
sudden blow from behind rendered me 
insensible. 


I 


| dragged, my legs being left free. 


Returning consciousness found me lying 
bound and helpless, with a splitting head- 
ache, on the rough earth flooring of a small 
circular hut of boughs. A tall negro stood 
as sentinel at the doorway—if an opening 
four feet high deserves the name—and he, 
on hearing me move, stepped on one side to 
allow of the entrance of—Pongo! 

Pongo advanced on me, assegai in hand, 
as if to put an end to my existence. The 
sentinel reached forward and, grasping him 
by the shoulders, drew him aside, whispering 
as he did so the word 

“N’ganassa!”” 

“ N’ganassa! N’ganassa!” cried Pongo, 
dancing round me in glee. 

Had Pongo, then, turned traitor? No, 
for although his actions seemed hostile, his 
words—except those in the Wagonti tongue— 
were quite the reverse. Without ceasing his 
threatening and warlike movements toward 
me, nay, intensifying them, he said— 

‘““Mas’ Hudson, no fear. Pongo must pre- 
tend to be enemy to you, or Wagonti kill him 
too. My uncle is headman of Wagonti and 
his warriors capture you. Me pretend to be 
glad and thank my uncle for getting me out 
of your power. He bad, cruel man, and say 
you shall be ‘n'ganassa.’ ”” 

The meaning of this word I knew too well. 
“ N’ganassa”’ was a slow torture applied by 
the Wagonti to their captured enemies; it 
was equal to the most horrible barbarities of 
the North American Indians. 

Two hours afterwards I was led out to 
undergo this awful agony. A huge square 
plot of ground, denuded of trees, behind the 
village, was the place of torture. On one 
side was the village, opposite to which and 
on the left was the tropical forest; to the 
right ran the river, here a broad and rapid 
stream.’ At the further end of the square, 
which was crowded with people, yelling and 
rejoicing at the treat in store for them, a 
huge stake had been erected. About six feet 
from the ground, a crossbar projected from 
it. 

Under this crossbar, my hands securely 
bound to my sides with vegetable fibre, I was 
A great 
quantity of twigs and dry leaves were then 
brought from the adjoining forest and placed 
under my feet, and upon these a flat slab of 
the hard wood of the tongo tree was deposited. 
On this slab I was directed by signs to stand. 
Then, a great hulking negro, whose for- 
bidding visage was streaked with red pigment, 
tied my hair, grown very long, in a knot with 
more vegetable fibre, the ends of which he 
finally fixed to the crossbar above my head. 

All being now ready, gongs and tomtoms 
were beaten vigorously and the yells of the 
black multitude redoubled, the whole pro- 
ducing a most fearful cacophony. 

“N’ganassa! N’ganassa!”’ shouted the 
chief—Pongo’s relative—rushing forward 
with a lighted torch and applying it to the 
combustible twigs under me. 


“N’ganassa! N’ganassa!” echoed i 
people, gleefully. 

The flames spread round, but placed & 
was on the big square block of tongo wm 
they did not greatly incommode me at fr; 
save when a sudden breath of wind sv 
them against my defenceless body. But ati 
a few minutes the tongo wood itself began! 
burn, its upper surface becoming pleasan:| 
warm, then gradually hotter, till at last 
heat so scorched my feet and occasioned 2 
such intolerable pain that I longed for ti 
time when the Wagonti assegais would pj 
an end to my torments. To ease the ji 
of my position I lifted my feet alterns:| 
from the burning log; at every movemett 
thought my scalp would be torn off, 50 tigh| 
had my hair been tied to the overhang 
bar. But these contortions only excited 
risible faculties of the savage onlookers. 

I could not have endured such agony mx 
longer when a sudden diversion was sn i 
the crowd, and by degrees it melted ar:) 
Within three minutes the square was desert! 

This strange manceuvre surprised o» 
I quickly perceived its cause. The sillis 
was on fire! 

Great pointed flames, in half a dozen «.! 
ferent places, rose above the circular week! 
huts, and these, constructed of dry ani it 
flammable materials, rapidly transmitted 
flames to their neighbours. Now, th 
Wagonti, like all cruel people, are emine: 
venal and miserly, and I made no doult li 
it was the desire of saving their ill-got st 
that overcame even their delight in witte4 
ing the dying pangs of their captive. _ 

Scarcely had the last of the Wagonti bx 
ried away when Pongo, whom I had not +! 
since the morning, issued from the thi 
underwood on my right. Regardless of ti 
heat, he sprang over the blazing twigs 
with his jack knife cut the thongs that boa 
me to the stake. 

“Run!” he cried, himself setting the 4 
ample. ‘The river—canoe.” 

I ran—as you may imagine—and entee 
with him the solitary canoe that was mon 
close to the banks of the river. We pus! 
off and paddled for dear life, ignorins tb 
half dozen assegais that, thrown by 8‘! 
observers of the escape, fell harmlessly arct!! 


us. 

Half an hour’s hard paddling broust! 7 
upon a detachment of our own compsnit! 
who, alarmed at my prolonged and cis! 
countable absence, had been sent ty La 
tenant Sistoni to search for us higher of +! 
river. Pursuit by water had happily >! 
rendered impossible by Pongo’s forethet-!' 

“T first set fire to huts, and then cut cat 
loose,” he said, laughing as if the wholes! 
was a great joke. “ Lots of engade (crocedi 
in river, and Wrgonti afraid. But Detter 2 
out of Wagonti country at once, or s# 
(warriors) will be atter us.” 

Needless to relate, we speedily folerd 
Pongo’s advice. 


“FROM SUDDEN 


DEATH.” 


By C. N. Barwam, 
Author of “ Flyte," ete, 


s seen from the sea the town of Newhaven, 
+1 Massachusetts, appears embosomed be- 
tween two hills. These hills are not more than 
500 feet in height; but what they lack in 
altitude they make up for in picturesque- 
ness. They present a bold front of trappean 
rock, which, combined with the harbour in 
the foreground, and a long line of low hills 
stretching away towards the sky line, consti- 


| 


tute a scene of loveliness which is not «#) 
forgotten. The whole neighbourhood § 4 
historical interest. It was in one of thes"! 
hills, that whieh is called the West Rack. 
the celebrated regicides, Goffe and Wha; 
once found refuge. A cleft in its rug * 
js known, far and wide, by the name! 

Judges’ Cave.” 

This cave is a mere den ; lying betre'= 


\ 


is 


i ie | 
Al 


A Water Tournament in the Fifteenth Century.—(Drawn by E. Monant Cox.) 
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immense boulders of about twenty feet per- 
pendiculur. One of these is somewhat coni- 
cal in shape, while the other is almost a 
perfect’ parallelogram. Between these, at 
some remote period, another large stone 
would seem to have fallen, and become tightly 
wedged. This is all that justifies the name 
of acave. The place must have been a fitter 
dwelling for the bears and cougars which 
at that period infested the Eastern States, 
than for the two famous Englishmen. 

On one of the stones, which is covered with 
inscriptions, some visitor has taken pains to 
renew the inscription which, tradition says, 
the occupants placed over their retreat. 
enthusiasm must have been brighter than his 
orthography, for he has only succeeded in 
informing posterity that “oposition to tyrants 
is obedience to God.” 

Hither 120 years ago came Reginald Flan- 
ders, an English soldier who had served in 
the wars against the Canadas. It was a 
solitary situation for such a man to have 
chosen as a settlement ; but he knew no fear, 
and craved for no strange companionship. 
He cultivated a patch of the wilderness which 
stretched far away inland, and, as the Indians 
were quiet, the wild hillside seemed to him, 
his wife and son, an earthly paradise. 

It was a September morning; the leaves, 
beginning to change, shone like gold in the 
sun. Reginald Flanders, up betimes, had 
thrown a sack of corn across the back of his 
plough-horse, and was taking farewell of his 
wife and child, preparatory to starting for 
Newhaven, where he purposed to exchange 
his ‘marketable commodity for. household 
necessaries. Throwing his gun over his 
shoulder—for no prudent man would then go 
on a journey without his tried weapon of 
defence—he strode away, and was almost im- 
mediately lost to view. 

Shortly after the dispatch of a frugal 
breakfast, the boy left the log-house and 
wandered towards the verge of the woods. A 


small stream came trickling down towards | 
the sea, and beside it the boy halted. A | 
floating acorn, the first of the season, caught | 


his eye; and, with the thoughtlessness of 
childhood, he drew it to the bank. Somehow 
that early fruit of the wilderness appealed to 
his roaming instinct. He craved for more; 
and, reasoning that there must be plenty up- 
stream, perceiving that his mother’s eye was 
not upon him, he started on his quest. The 
rivulet ran through a ravine. The banks, 
composed of rocks, fretted by storm and 
decay, rose almost perpendicularly on either 
side. A few scattered trees and shrubs sought 
nourishment from the earth which had fallen 
from above. Beyond these, up the gorge, 
the boy pushed on, whither he did not know. 

The mother soon missed her son ; but, at 
first, thinking he was in the vicinity, checked 
her fears. The hours passed, and, as he did 
not return, her anxiety changed to absolute 
terror. Forsaking all else, the woman flew 
to the tiny fields, and, with rapid footsteps, 
traversed the gloomy glades. Search as she 
would, she could discover no trace of the 
missing one. She shouted, wrung her hands, 
even prayed aloud in her agony, but there was 
no response. 

At length she came tothe stream. There, 
with a cry, half of gladness, half of dismay, 
she hailed the child's footprints in the soft, 
yielding soil. She saw that they pointed 
upwards to the gorge, into which she had 
never before ventured. But a mother’s love 
fears no consequences. She entered. 

For some time, it seemed hours to the 
wretched woman, yet it could not have been 
so, she rushed onwards and upwards, ex- 
periencing all the bitterness of hope deferred. 
The cry “ My boy, my boy!” rang out of tha 
stillness of the wood; but no answer came. 
Away to the left of her a turkey buzzard rose 


His | 


slowly, as if gorged with prey, and, after fly- 
ing heavily for a few yards, settled upon a 
rotten tree stump. As it did so she 


“Felt the shadow on her brow, 
The sickness at her heart.” 


For it seemed to point to the wanderer’s 
fate. 

Suddenly she stopped, and gazed into the 
gloom with straining eyes. Then she 
pressed her hand to her heart, reeled, and 
almost fainted. There, not fifty yards away, 
stood the boy. 

It was but fora moment that she so yielded 
to her conflicting emotions. Conquering her 
feelings, she rushed forward, and clasped the 
cause of the trouble to her breast. As the 
now overjoyed mother did so, to her horror, 
looking up into the tangled foliage, she per- 
ceived a huge panther, stretched, crouching, 
upon an extended bough, apparently ready 
to spring. : 

Probably the brute had only then observed 
the boy; for now, upon her approach, it hesi- 
tated to attack, lashing its tawny sides with 
its tail, as if to work itself into a state of 
greater fury. What was to be done? A 
weak woman was powerless against the 
strongest and fiercest denizen of the American 
woods. True, there remained prayer; and, 
with parched lips, and scarcely knowing 
what she did, the frenzied mother, whose 
plight now seemed worse than before, tried 
to pray. 

It is easy enough to commend one’s soul 
to the keeping of the God of all grace when 
no temptation is near and no dangers 
threaten. It is a far harder matter when 
one is battling for life. The poor drunkard 
knows this; and the man who has lost his 
character knows it too. Well is it, when 
standing face to face either with panthers 
or with evil, if prayer has become an 
integral part of life. 

Scarcely knowing what she did, the poor 
woman seized her child and turned to fly. 
As she did so the panther made its spring. 

Owing to the height and the distance, it 
sprang short, barely touching the rock upon 
which the two were standing, and fell back- 
wards. 

The respite was but brief. Recovering it- 
self, tre savage beast returned to the attack. 
The danger was imminent. 

Mrs. Flanders clasped her boy closer, 
being resolved, in her desperation, that the 
destroyer should only reach his life through 
herself. 

“ My son,” she said, laughing with wild 
and terrible delirious excitement, ‘the 
panther must try it again before it parts us. 
Parts us!’’ and her voice rose into a shrill cry 
of excitement. ‘‘ We won’t part. God won't 
allow it.” 

Once more the assailant made its attack, 
this time with a greater measure of success. 
It struck the edge of the rock, and managed 
to cling to it. Struggling desperately to 
recover itself, it stretched forward until its 
jaws seemed but ashort yard from its in- 
tended victim. 

At this moment merciful heaven must 
have intervened on the mother’s behalf, for 
she swooned. As for the boy, he had hid- 
den his face in his mother’s gown. 


Reginald Flanders sold his corn; and ex- 
pended the proceeds in flour, maple sugar, 
a tiny prized packet of tea for his wife, 
powder and lead, and other simple neces- 
saries. Having transacted his business, he 
set out on the journey homeward. The sun 
rose high in the heavens, and, anticipating 
no evil, he, for the merciful man is merciful 
to his beast, suffered the heavy-limbed, slow- 
paced plough-horse to subside into a walk. 


There was joy in.the calm peacefulness of 


the surrounding wilderness. The birds vm, 
merry, the sea gleamed behind him like gai, 
the hills rose on either side ; he wassurrounid 
by the pure beauties of nature, and the swe 
ness of contentment filled his soul. 
seemed to dream, and left the jaded hors » 
wander as it liked. 

How it occurred Reginald Flanders cou! 
never tell. To his surprise, arousing hiz- 
self from pleasing reverie, he found tx 
Dobbin must have taken a wrong course. !- 
they were on the upper instead of the netx: 
side of the “ West Rock.” 

This mattered little, excepting that it msi 
the journey somewhat longer; for which + 
was sorry, as he knew the good wife wouiit. 
looking out for his coming; only now the 
must cross the stream high up in the woot. 
So, pressing the faithful old horse into = 
apology for a trot, he pursued his way. 

At length he came to the precipitous tei 
of the brook, down which, with some dif 
culty, he guided his horse. Parsuing + 
downward course in the direction of b» 
home, he was suddenly startled bys 
weird cry. 

It sounded as if it were the voice ct bs 
wife, and yet it was strangely unlike. Whs 
was it? What could it portend? 

There it rang again. Was it a laugh? I 
so, it was a laugh in which was agony. 

There was no time for delay. The cr 
toward mystery must be solved at om. 
Forward! 

The old horse lumbered heavily on, oe 
rocks and projecting tree-stumps, bi 
best efforts failed to keep pace with :: 
master’s ever-increasing anxiety. | 

The cries had ceased. All was once mor | 
as silent as nature, on an early autem! 
day, can be. With the recurring silence 
man’s fears became intensified. 

As he came within sight of the reck. be 
was surprised to perceive an enormots 
panther making strenuous endeavour 
climb its slippery sides. 

With the instinct of the hunter and ‘x 
coolness of the practised soldier, Regina! 
Flanders grasped his rifle, shook the prmr; 
in his hand, placed a fresh flint in the lai. 
and took a long and deliberate aim. __ 

Why were all those precautions tac’) 
Who shall dare to say? Is there nw 
divinity that shapes our ends? In rr: 
crises men are not infrequently controll 
a power which is not their own. It m 
have been so here. 

And now the savage animal has made |* 
foot-hold good. With a snarling crt * 
crouches, leaps, and—rolls back, lifel! 
the stream, with a settler's bullet thre«: 
its brain. 

Curious to find out what had been i 
panther’s object, yet not for a % 
moment guessing the truth, the mark: 
after having, with the prudence which sx< 
natural to all Americans, dragged his qa" 
to the banks, set himself to climb the roct. 

Who shall describe the mingled horror s3! 
thankfulness with which he perceived &* 
unconscious forms of his loved ones. 24 
realised that he had been providects 
enabled to save them from an awfal fate’ 

With difficulty the loving husband wos: 
two back to life, and bore them, weep‘- 
almost distraught, but safe, to his wildero=* 
cottage. 

That evening the sun went down into =* 
west with his last red rays resting up * - 
family kneeling at the homely altar of ~~ 
ation, and thanking God for that He b= 
according to His promise, encamped 
about them that feared Him, and di 
them. 
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HINTS ON PRINTING AND TONING PHOTOGRAPHS. 


By R. A. R. BENNETT, B.A. OXON., 


Author of “ Bromide Papers: how to work them,” “ Photographic Developers: and how to use them,” ele., ele, 


‘sa former paper (‘‘ Photographic Develop- 
ers,” Number 630, March part, 1891) 

I told you of various developers and the way 
to use them to obtain their especial advan- 
tages. It seems only right now, that, having 
made the negatives, we should proceed to 
consider how they are to be represented in 
our albums for the edification of our friends. 

The rage for negative-making is one which 
seizes so fiercely upon its votaries that the 
resultant process of making prints from the 
negatives is apt to get left out of sight. In 
fact, to some amateurs the temptation to add 
to their stock of negatives is so strong that 
all their time is taken up in producing them, 
and they have scores of negatives from which 
not even one print has ever been taken. To 
some who read this paper it may seem im- 
possible that such a state of things should 
exist ag that an amateur should pile up nega- 
tives from some of which (not necessarily 
bad in any way) he has never taken a print. 
As a matter of fact, those who are “in the 
swim ” know that it is not merely possible 
but exceedingly common. I would, therefore, 
advise all my readers to take one print at 
east from every negative they make. If itis 
oo bad for the purpose throw it away, and 
chus gain additional space in your bex for a 
zood one. 

There is a sort of idea amongst amateurs 
hat the printing part of the business is quite 
‘asy and simple, and hardly worth the trouble 
if learning from a scientific point of view. 
t is on record that an amateur, being asked 
iow he did his printing, responded that, 
as that required no brains, he allowed his 
ardener to print them.” The gardener may 
ave learnt the requisite details, and so have 
een competent to produce good results, but 
expect a glance at that gentleman's album 
‘ould have revealed a very dubious state of 
hings indeed. Still, the fact remains that 
tinting, toning, and fixing are looked upon 
} very many quarters as being merely the 
mechanical part of the art, and not nearly 
eserving of so much study as exposure and 
evelopment.” 

Now you may take my word for it, and it 
ill be backed up by everyone who is accus- 
med to assist beginners, that there is abso- 
tely no other part of the work of photo- 
‘aphy, from the time the plate is placed in 
ie dark slide for exposure, until the finished 
‘int is mounted in the album, in which the 
-ginner fails so often, so ignominiously, and, 
rove all, so conspicuously, as in the work of 
‘oducing prints from his negatives. A good 
‘gative may be the work of chance, and 
ery amateur succeeds now and then; but a 
ance at his album by one who knows what 
‘od prints from those negatives ought to be 
se will at once reveal the fact that he has 
it mastered the difficulties of his work. It 
rather unkind, but I cannot help saying that 
ose who think this work so easy that many 

their negatives remain unprinted because 
ey do not trouble to perform it are gener- 

y those whose work somehow does not 
fe one the impression of too great ability 
do so. 

In this paper, then, we will consider how to 
gduce prints from our negatives which will 

us credit when we exhibit our album. 
tore you have been working at photography 
- very long, you will find that the sort of 
ative from which you are printing has a 
»stdecided influence on the results. “Flat” 


PART I. 


negatives give prints wanting in contrast, 
and these will not tone properly; you will 
find, therefore, that the tone of your prints 
depends considerably on the negatives from 
which they were produced, and that, if you 
are to get prints of a satisfactory colour, you 
must first master the art of getting negatives 
with good contrast. 

These negatives having been provided, we 
have to print from them in the ordinary way. 
I do not think I need describe this process, as 
every boy who knows anything of the details 
of photography knows how to set to work. 
One thing I may say—take care not to touch 
the sensitised paper with your hands more 
than you can possibly help. It is a good plan 
to wear gloves while cutting it up; only take 
care the gloves are clean. Also, -do not cut it 
up in too strong a light; if possible, do it by 
lamplight the night before using. It keeps 
best either rolled up tightly, in cardboard 
cases. or, when cut, pressed flat under a 
weight. Boxes of tin can be procured from 
any dealer in which there is a tray to hold 
the paper and a flat cover to place over it. 
This cover is provided with a spring,and when 
the box is shut, the spring, pressing against 
the side of the box inside, keeps the paper 
pressed flat. 

If it is winter you can print your negatives 
in the sun, but in the summer it should be 
done in the shade in the case of weak nega- 
tives, or a certain appearance known ag 
“bronzing,” caused by reduction of the silver, 
is liable to appear in the deep shadows. 
With dense negatives there is not much fear 
of this. If possible, I much prefer to print in 
the sun, whereas some people say this should 
never bedone. I may console myself with the 
thought that I am backed up in my opinion 
by Captain Abney, who says that certain 
chemical changes taking place more quickly 
in the sun render the resulting print more 
liable to tone to a good colour. 

However you print your negatives, keep a 
sharp look-out on them, for, to find one or 
two as black as ink on looking at them after 
too long an interval, is not calculated to 
gratify the printer. The prints should be 
allowed to get darker than they are meant to 
be eventually, as you will find that toning 
and fixing reduces their strength consider- 
ably ; if over-printed, and not too far gone, 
they can still be toned, and, if left in the 
hyposulphite bath for an hour or two, will 
get sufficiently light. A bad case can be left 
in a weak solution all night, on the chance 
of its coming to the right shade by morning. 

‘There are many ways of toning, and every 
amateur must use that which suits him best. 


“One man’s meat is another man’s poison,” 
holds good more than in photography. It is 
very odd how A tries a method of printing 
and a toning bath, and finds it work better 
than any he has tried before, and communi- 


same, and yet utterly fails! All I can do, 
therefore, is to describe my own plan, and 
hope that it may suit others. 

To begin with, we have to consider the 
toning bath. It used to be the fashion to 
make up large quantities of toning solution 
ata time, and keep it as long as it would 
last, rejuvenating it by the addition of more 
chloride of gold after using it each time. 
This is a plan I certainly do not recommend 
anyone to adopt—at any rate, not beginners; 


There is no pursuit in which the old proverb, | 


cates his method to B, who does exactly the | 


it has no earthly advantage, and it has incal- 
culable disadvantages. In the case of pro- 
fessionals, who tone several sheets at once, it 
may work with great care, but not in the 
case of an amateur, who only tones now and 
then. The latter had much better make ap 
small quantities of the toning bath every 
time he wants it, and throw it away when 
used. The great drawback to the first plan 
is the fact that, when kept for some time, 
the gold has a trick of depositing itself all 
over the inside of the bottle, and nothing can 
be more exasperating than to see the con- 
tents of a two-shilling tube of chloride of 
gold disappearing down the sink, which is 
the only thing to be done with it, practically, 
after it has deposited. 

There are several formule for toning 
baths, all of which have their advocates. 
The one made with acetate of soda is certainly 
the most used, and for small quantities I 
should recommend the following formula— 


Chloride of gold 
Acetate of soda 
Water 6. 


. 2 grains 
a: oe 
210 fivid ounces 


When you first get the tube of chloride of 
gold, make a solution of definite strength at 
once with it—it will not keep dry, as it is 
very deliquescent, i.c. it absorbs moisture 
from the air, and if it did not it would be far 
too much trouble to weigh out a grain or two 
whenever wanted. In your tube you will 
have 15 grains of chloride. Now take a bottle 
containing 15 ounces of water, and break the 
tube into it iy filing a notch in the side and 
then bending it at that place, when it will 
easily crack across. Shake out the chloride 
into the bottle carefully, so as not to lose 
any of this precious material. It should be 
a bottle just the size to hold the 15 ounces of 
water, and then, after shaking in the powder, 
you will only have to fill up the bottle with 
water—which, by the way, ought to be 
distilled, if possible. Having done this, you 
have a solution in which every ounce con- 
tains 1 grain of gold chloride, and, there- 
fore, when you mix up the toning bath, if 
you take 2 ounces of this solution, 8 
ounces of water, and the 60 grains of acetate 
of soda, it will be mixed up directly. Both 
the solution of gold and the mixed toning. 
bath are affected by light, and, therefore, both 
should be kept in the dark. It is the best 
plan to cover the bottles containing them 
with brown paper, to exclude the light. This 
is easily moulded to the shape of the bottles 
and gummed on; but an easier way of dark- 
ening the bottles is to paint on the outside 
several coats of gold size and lampblack, 
mixed to form a thick black varnish. This 
soon dries, and is quite opaque if painted on 
evenly, so as to leave no holes. This toning 
bath must be made up twenty-four hours be- 
fore use, as it has to become neutral, the 
chloride being acid and the acetate serving 
to neutralise it. If wanted at once, you can 
add a little carbonate of soda, which will 
neutralise the acid at once, but you will not 
get such good tones as if acetate is used 
and the bath left to mature. 

Another toning solution, preferred by some 
amateurs, is that made by adding a solution 
of 100 grains of borax in 10 ounces of water 
to a solution of 1 grain of gold chloride in 
10 ounces of water. This bath will not keep, 
so it muct be mixed as required, and, when 
used, thrown away. One grain of gold is 
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said to be enough to tone one sheet of paper. 
In practice you will do well to allow 13 or 
even 2 grains; but a great deal depends on 
the paper, of which various brands differ 
enormously in the amount of gold required 
to tone them. The borax bath is said to give 
warm brown tones: in my hands it gives tones 
so very warm and brown that, greatly as I 
prefer purple, I have discarded it. 


(To be continued.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(TairteentH Serres.) 


Writing Competition. 
[Continued from p. 639.) 


NINTH DIvisios (ayes 18 to 20 years), 
Prize—10s, 6d. 
JoserH Hartsnorn (aged 19), 27, Seymour Street, 
Carlton Road, Nottingham, 
CERTIFICATES. 

H. F. OTway, 1, Gordon Grove, Camberwell, 8.2, 
Wx. BArNes, 105, Ivydale Road, Nunhead, 2.F. 
HL G. GARDNER, 10, Thistlewaite Road, Clapton, N.E. 


Harry Cxoss, 32, Cambridge Street, Hyde Park, 
London, Ww. 


Dario, DutHie Lawsos, 11, Cluny Avenue, Morning- 
side. 


D. T. Fornes, 297, Peel Street, Montreal, Canada. 
Rorent Ixnes, 10, Dryden Street, Edinburgh. 
Ervest A, Evays, 16, Willis Road, Gosport. 


W. C. Jacop, 17, Somerville Road, New Cross Gate, 
BEL 


F..0. BuckLBy, 78, Bevington Road, Aston, Birming- 
ham. 

Cas. Britros, 6, Aden Grove, Green Lanes, Stoke 
Newington, N. 


FRED TINDLE, 20, Chillingham Road, Heaton, New- 
vastlo-on-Tyne. 


Gxonce PHILLIPS, 70, High Street, Bewdley, Worcester- 
shire. 


Arynep KERNLEYSIDE, 7, Roseworth Terrace, Gosforth, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


ALEXANDER PROTHEROE, 101, Fentham Road, Birch- 
field, Birmingham, 


F. CLarkk, Barley Thorpe, Oakham. 

Joun CruMBY, 38, Stead Street, Jarrow-on-Tyne. 

E. Rosenrts, Southsea, Wrexham. 

YSMENIA DE ARTOLA, 7, Calle del Puerto, San Sebastian, 
Spain. 


ETHEL GiBaoN, The Manse, Weymouth. 


Lapy Dorotny Coventry, Croome Court, Severn Stoke, 
Worcestershire. 


NOPOne: L, Horry, 58, Jubilee Street, Commercial 
1p Ee 


CHARLOTTE NosiF, Anscroft Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


E. ee Hees, 44, Christchurch Road, Streatham Hill, 
8. 


C. E. SLEssor, Monkerton Manor, Pinhoe, near Exeter. 


Ronert W. HAL, co Mrs. Smith, 24, Hall Grove, 
Leeds. 


EDGAR PENMAN, 82, Parroc 


street, Gravesend. 
Esa S, MURRELL, Bridye Villa, Brandon, Suffolk. 
HF, HEALD, Sunnyside, Ashitevl, Surrey, 

JouN G. Rei, 30, Hamilton Place, Aberdeen, N.B. 


Kare Barsanp, 195, Upper Richmond Road, Putney, 


aLAND, Vicarage Ruad, Wollaston, Stour- 


Lroxanp L, Burtox, London Hospital, Whitechapel, 
F.C. PACLKNen, 3, Air Strect, Seulcoates, Hull. 
(To be continued.) 
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“Qyez! Oyez! This is to give notice 
that the B.O.P. ‘Summer Number’ 
is nearly out of print. Order at 
once!” 


Num. Co.—The best English Dictionary is undoubtedly 
the one now publishing by the Oxford University 
Press, under the editorship of Dr. J. A. H Murray ; 
but it costs money, and the parts come at such rare 
intervals that it is extremely unlikely to be finished 
in your lifetime, Another good one—but at a long 
distance from it—is the “Century,” published by 
Fisher Unwin. Another wide gap and you have 
Blackie's Imperial and Cassell’s Encyclopedic, the 
latter a good working dictionary, costing complete 
in {ts Intest edition, £7 7s. Of the ordinary desk 
dictionaries, there ‘are few better than Wood's 
edition of Nuttall, price 3s. 6d., published by F, Warne 
& Co, 15, Bedford Street, Straud. 

Mot HusrTer.—We are hoping to publish a cheap 
book on Entomology in general in our Bookshelf 
Series. 


A Svunscninen, NoTrs.—It it is a good old violin leave 
it till you can afford to pay some good maker to clean 
it and varnish it for you. If it is a bad one, clean it 
with spirits of turpentine and leave it unvarnished, 
In either case we should very much doubt if the 
cleaning would improve it. 


A DriiGHreD READER.—1. Best book on football is 
ours. “Football,” price cightecnpence, obtainable 
from our office, 56, Paternoster Row. 2. Follow our 
instructions. 3. See back. 4. Five shillings. 5. See 
back. Pilchards and sardines are the same fish, All 
fish migrate and follow their food. The sardine 
moves from the Bay of Biscay to the Cornish coast 
for the same reason that the herring and the 
mackerel make the circuit of Great Britain, Look at 
the first box of sardines you see; you will find that 
they do not come from Sardinia, but from Finisterre 
and the French western coast. 


J.N. A.—The Deveron is in Aberdeen and Banff shires. 
The Devon is in Perth, Kinross, Clackmannan, and 
Stirling shires, There is another Devon in Fife ; but. 
the one of the “ fairest maid” is the Perthshire one. 
The “ Fairest Maid on Devon Banks” was the last 
ng of Robert Burns, written as he lay dying at 
row, July 12, 1796, The Devon is a fine enough 
river, but. it not be compared with the beautitul 
Deveron for which your friend has mistaken it. 


All our articles on Graph Making are out 
; but one of them appears in “Indoor 


Gronce Freenonx.—Climbing irons can be bought at 

& Sons, Museum Street, Oxford Street, Ww, 

Library is at the corner of the street. 

There is no mention of egys in the Act of Parlia- 
ment. 


OLp ReapEn.—The prints were transferred from the 
steel plates to stone aml printed on a lithographic 
machine. They are worth about a halfpenny each to 
produce, and probably cost sixpence. Their present 
value is the value of the framws. 


Jory.—The bulk of Civil Service Inbour is clerk's work 
of the most mechanical description —-such work asin 
the near future will be done wholesale by merely 
turning a handle. 


Conxenmax.—You can get nigger bones at Hasne: 
‘& Co.'s, 14, Gray's Inn Road, w.c. The best cost hait- 
a-crown a set, the cheapest about eightpence. 

Gnasar Scnoor Boy.—1. Your best plan would be to 
write to Stanford, Cockspur Strect, W., for a Civil 

Service Guide; he will tell you the prices 2. 

have had articles and coloured plates of Lirds’ eg 

but that is no renson why we should pot have 212 

mre. 


Tep.—1. Mr. W. H.G. Kingston was born in 1814 avs 
died in 1880, 2. Fourpen 


J. H.—Thorburn’s “Guide to British Coins,” peice 

| published by L. HL Gill, 170, Stromd, W.c. 

O'LESTHER.—The revolving lamp shades or consume:s 
are sold by Chappuis, Reflector Manufacturer, Fle: 
ptreet, EC. 

§.T. Warrs.—All Mr. Ruskin's books cau be obtait: 
of his publisher, George Allen, Bell Yard, Tem 

alongside the Law Courts. 


Your short sight would disquatify you 
the navy, but in the mercantile murine there i: 
medical examination aud you might pass muse: 
Your eyesight is by no means good, and you woul 
do well to choose another profession. 


G.H. R—Yes. There was a thief named Riclant 
‘Turpin, but he never rode to York or did any of the 
things generally associated with his name — Te 
story is “founded on facts,” and the facts referrei 
otier people, but were worked in by the roma: 
iu “combining his information.” 


‘Tom PankeR.—Maundy money of the Queen's rest ‘5 
worth from halfa-crown to three shillings ami at 
pence a set. Single pieces like your twopenny bit ar 
worth the value they bear, and no more. 


Apotrics.—The cheap clock driven by sami was it 
the third volume, now out of print; but it is a 
“Tndoor Games.” 


W. J. M—How to curl your hair without tong-! 
Certainly, Procure a box of slate pencils; brat 
the pencils up into short cylinders two inches lovs : 
then wrap not more than ‘sixteen hairs round el 
cylinder. When the hair is all used up round tt 
cylinders, sponge your head well with very wa 
Water ; and when it is dry go to bed, but do not dea 
In the morning remove the cylinders, and your Sur 
will be curly, If it is not you can’ do sumethiss 
else! 


ParEn.—There are good technical classes, with wort- 
shops. laboratories, yymnasium, swimming beth, 
at the Polytechnic Day School for Boys, 309, Regex 
Street, Write to the Secretary for prospectus, Thr 
highest charge is two and a half guineas a term. 


Ferruu.—* The Boy's Own Model Locomvtive™ began 
in the November Part for 1887. It has been reprinted 
in * Indoor Games.” 


Wirxensox.—Take a plaster of Paris cast from tt: 
sealingwax impression; then take an ordinary wr 
mould from the plaster of Paris; then dust on yoct 
black lead. Your wire was too fine. Get “ Wark: 
Reccipts," Third Series, price 5s., published by FE. & 
F. N. Spon, Strand, London. 


P. Srixtox.—At all dockyards there are sales of 
rejected boats, ete. No pass is necessary. But write 
to the Admiral Superintendent of the tor 
particulars. The letter will be handed over to + 
proper officer to answer. 


H. Rircni.—In the “ Engineer” for February 13 
there was a long article on marine engineers, rth 
particulars as to education, pay, aud prospects’ 

F. 6a1TH.—Yes. All numbers, parts, amd volumes :. 
print are sold by us at published prices ; we mak. 2 
difference as to their being current or not. 


A. SHEPHERD.—The Mint Reports for the 
question, which are included in the ‘Panicneteerr 
Papers in your Free Library, would show the nailiia 
__ of each piece coined during those years. 
Barwzs. H. L.—All the books have been re 
book form by Hodder & Stoughton exceps * Tip Zwe 


Cabin Boys* and “Ivan Debroff,” which bege a 
yet been reprintal. i 


Haney.—W 


Mr. F. Terry, of 161, Gallien 
ho is an @ Sie: 
instrumedie : 


s no! mint 4 
much twarted _ 
cured a patent im ‘i 
monger hacia 5 


hag at ail 
compensation t 


Price One Penny. 


[ALL RicuTs v) 


THE TIGER CHIEF OF BURMAH; 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWO BOYS ON THE 
UPPER IRRAWADDY, 


By Davin Ker, 


"Its hot, foul breath actually stirred his hair.” 
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CHAPTER VI.—THE WORST DANGER OF 
ALL. 
ert to himself, our young angler re- 
sumed his sport, but not with the 
same success as before. The fish seemed 
to have grown suddenly wary, and after 
half an hour's assiduous angling, he had 
only added one more to his list. 

“Tiresome things!" he growled ; “ it’s 
just like one of their spiteful tricks, to go 
getting shy of me just when I’ve thrown 
up my trip in the launch on purpose to 
eatch ‘em! One can see that they’re 
Burmese fish by their being so frightened 
of an Englishman. Well, what's to be 
done now, I wonder?” 

It was an unlucky question for Master 
Harry to ask himself in such a place and 
at such a time. In the story-books of 
last century there always comes a fatal 
crisis when the good boy of the piece, 
having valiantly remained in his appointed 
place till just upon the stroke of the hour 
when some one was to come and fetch 
him, suddenly runs toward the edge of 
the forbidden precipice to pick a flower, 
or darts into the gipsy-haunted wood in 


pursuit of a squirrel ; and then, of course, | 


we know that he will be kidnapped, 
drowned, or gobbled up by that obliging 
bear which is always ready when it is 
wanted in these thrilling narratives; 
while his bereaved relatives, shaking their 
heads gravely, remark with a sigh, that 
“ disobedience never goes unpunished.” 

So it was now with poor Harry. Scarcely 
had he asked himself so disconsolately 
what he should do next, when, as if on 
purpose to answer this question, he caught 
sight of a strong eddy a little farther down 
the stream, at the tail of which, as he well 
knew, he would be certain to catch (if he 
went the right way to work) as many fish 
as he wanted. 

It is always easy to find good reasons 
for doing what one particularly wishes to 
do; and Harry argued to himself that 
there could not possibly be any danger, 
—that, even if there were, a good basket 
of fish was always worth running some 
risk for—that his new fishing-ground 
would, after all, be quite near the fort— 
that Lieutenant Marston's anxiety about 
the safety of his garrison made him see 
perils everywhere—and, finally, that he 
would only stay half an hour or so (just 
long enough to catch a few good ones, in 
fact), and then come straight back again. 

No sooner said than done. In a trice 
our adventurous Harry was snugly moored 
beneath the opposite bank, just below the 
eddy, under the shade of a mighty tree 
that stretched out one huge limb over the 
water, like the arm of a giant extended 
to clutch some unwary passer-by. 

The result justified his expectations, 
for he at once began pulling up the “ good 
ones” at a great rate; and, so thoroughly 
absorbed was he in his successful sport, 
that he never thought of noticing that he 
‘was now quite out of sight of the fort, and 
shut in on either side by gloomy thickets, 
which covered both banks down to the 
very water's edge with a perfect wall of 
matted boughs and coiling leaves, dense 
and dark enough to hide any number of 
brigands or wild beasts. : 

But by this time the sun was pretty high 
in the sky, and the scorching heat of a 
genuine tropical day was beginning to 
make itself felt in earnest. The great 


banner-like leaves drooped languidly upon 
the hot breezeless air, the reeds and wild- 
grass ceased to rustle, and the wide- 
winged vulture that was hovering like a 
wreath of dark-grey cloud far up against 
the blue sunny sky, hung poised in mid-air, 
as if he were falling asleep on the wing. 

Harry himself seemed to feel the 
universal drowsiness, as well he might; 
for he had risen at daybreak, and had 
been in pretty constant action ever since. 
He laid down his rod and leaned back in 
the boat, closed his eyes for a moment, 
opened them again with a start, shut them 
once more, and in another minute was 
fast asleep. 

For a few instants the whole panorama 
was as silent and solitary as if the world 
had just been created. Then there came 
a slight rustling in the thicket (a sound so 
faint that even the ear of a hungry tiger 
would barely have caught it), and from 
the tangled mass of dark, snaky leaves 
peered forth a face. 

It was a human face, but there was 
certainly little that was human in the 
small, deep-set, snake-like eyes, the teeth 
black as ink from chewing betel, the 
gaunt, hollow, corpse-like features, or the 
wolfish glare of mingled ferocity, suspicion, 
and crue] eagerness, which this grim ap- 
parition cast around him as he looked 
forth. 

For a moment or two nothing was 
visible of the new-comer but his appalling 
countenance, for he was evidently in no 
haste to quit his hiding-place, ‘and gazed 
around him—as if wishing to assure 
himself that all was safe—with a glance so 
sharp, cunning, and suspicious, that it 
would have sufficed of itself to show that 
he was there for no good purpose. At 
length, apparently satisfied that he had 
nothing to fear, he crept forth from his 
lair, and crawled, noiselessly as a shadow, 
toward the slumbering boy, with a look of 
cruel and ferocious triumph on his ghastly 
features such as no words can describe. 

Just then the sleeper stirred and turned 
over (though without waking), leaving his 
face fully visible. 

As the prowling savage—who had by 
this time got within a few paces of his in- 
tended victim—caught sight of the latter’s 
face, he stopped short as suddenly as if 
struck by lightning, letting fall the huge 
knife that he clutched in his strong, 
sinewy hand. For an instant he remained 
motionless as a statue, though every line 
of his dark, stern visage quivered with the 
agitation of a fearful struggle, in which 
inflexible determination appeared to con- 
tend with a kind of regretful tenderness, 
such a look as that of Othello when he 
bent over the slumbering Desdemona, or 
of Brutus when he raised his dagger to 
deal a final stab to the overmatched and 
wounded Cesar. 

How that inward conflict would have 
ended, no one can tell; for, before the 
would-be murderer could come to any 
decision, the question was unexpectedly 
settled for him. 

A faint rustle, which no ear less quick 
than his own would have caught at all, 
was heard among the higher branches of 
the vast tree that overhung the sleeping 
boy and his boat. Then came the sharp 
snap of a breaking twig, and the lighter 
boughs began to move gently to and fro 
as if swayed by a breeze, though not a 
breath of air was stirring. 


For a moment the Burman’s keen black 
eyes watched this strange phenomenn 
with a look of intelligence, as if it wereno 
novelty to him. Then he drew back into 
the shadow of a thick clump of bushe, 
and waited to see what would come ne1t 

What came next was a curious glimmer 
amid the overhanging mass of leaves—s 
kind of dim, many-coloured sheen, like 
the light cast by the sun upon a wet cob 
web. Then (as when the Burman hin- 
self had made his first appearance) the 
leaves shook and parted, and a head was 
thrust forth—but this time the head was 
that of a monstrous serpent ! 

Downward came the reptile, coil after 
coil, with the slow, ponderous motion of 
overwhelming strength, snapping off twigs 
and even small branches with the mere 
passing ‘pressure of its mighty folds. It 
was a boa-constrictor of the largest size, 
fully thirty feet in length, and quite ss 
thick in the middle as a man’s body; and 
as the light of its emerald eyes and the 
many-coloured glitter of its shining scales 

layed in and out of the dark, gloss 
leaves like a vast living rainbow, the 
monster, horrible as it was, certainly 
made a picture which any artist would 
have loved to copy. 

At first the snake seemed to intend 
gliding down the tree to the ground, as if 
to attack the ambushed Burman; but it 
soon became apparent that this was not 
its object. Arrived at the point where 
the huge limb already described projected 
from the main trunk and jutted out over 
the water, the serpent paused for s 
moment, and then proceeded to writhe 
itself out along the bough, till its vast 
scaly bulk hung like a coiled-up cable 
right over the light boat and the sleeping 
boy who lay unconscious and defenceless 
within it ! 

The fierce glitter of the monster's small 
bright eye, and the impatient movements 
of its gaping jaws, showed that it had 
marked its destined prey, and was bent 
upon seizing it forthwith. For a few 
seconds it remained coiled round the 
branch, and then began slowly to untwis- 
itself, and to swing its scaly length down- 
ward toward the helpless sleeper, evi- 
dently meaning to seize and crush him 
in those tremendous folds, one squeeze 
of which would have broken like twigs the 
bones of a buffalo or a tiger. 

While this was going on, a series of 
startling changes were passing over the 
grim, swarthy face of the hidden spec- 
tator. When the serpent first came 
forth, he had eyed it with a strange and 
horrible admiration, as if the fierce man 
and the fierce monster were akin to each 
other, and the one destroyer could recog- 
nise in the other a creature worthy of him- 
self. When the boa came glancing and 
glittering down the mighty tree, he had 
looked on with the air of quiet approval 
wherewith a man might watch a well- 
acted play cr a clever feat of jugglins. 
changing gradually to a look of cold. 
cruel satisfaction 4s the snake's intention 
to seize and destroy the slumbering lad 
became manifest. 

But, strangely enough, just when the 
sleeper’s doom appeared certain, the 
Burman—who evidently wished him to 

rish, and had so lately been about 

ill him with his own hand—began to 
display an extraordinary agitation, which 
grew more and more violent in propor- 
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jon as the serpent drew nearer to its 
ey. Twice he half raised himself from 
he ground, and twice he sank back 
iain, with every fibre of his dark face 
juivering convulsively, and his hand 
denching the haft of his knife till the 
muckles grew white. 

And now, just as the monster’s head 
vas so close to the sleeping boy that its 
10t, foul breath actually stirred his hair, 
ind another moment would have seen 
tim enfolded in the terrible coils, there 
oroke over his unconscious face a bright, 
iappy smile. 

There came a sudden crash in the 
hicket—a loud, sharp hiss—a dull thud. 
jomething like a large and very wet top- 
»oot fell down upon Harry’s face, and he 
woke to find a boa-constrictor’s severed 
1ead lying on his chest, its headless body 
lapping and writhing close beside him, 
ind a tall, grim, brigand-like Burman 
tanding over him knife in hand. 

“Thanks, friend—you have saved my 
ife,” said the lad in his best Burmese, as 
oon as he could collect his confused ideas. 

“Thank not me,” answered the 
tranger, fiercely, ‘for I had meant to 
lay you with my own hand!” 


“Why ?” asked Harry, wonderingly. 
“ Have I ever done you any harm?” 

“ You are English, and the English are 
the mortal foes of my country and my 
people. But you have been merciful, and 
it is right that they who show mercy 
should receive it. It is said among my 
people that you aided a helpless leper, 
whose very touch might be death, and 
that you and your comrade perilled your 
lives to save a drowning infant of my 
race. Yet not for this did I stay my 
hand from striking you, but because, 
even now, your face looked like the face 
of a boy who was very dear to me, and 
whom I shall never see again.” 

“Ts he dead, then?” asked Harry, 
pityingly ; “I’m very sorry for that!” 

“ He died in the front of the battle, ere 
he was as old as you are,” answered the 
Burman, in a tone of gloomy pride, “ even 
as I hope to die myself!” 

But just at this point their talk was 
interrupted by the harsh screech of the 
launch’s steam-whistle, and then Alfred 
Marston's voice was heard shouting : 

“ Harry, my boy, are you there?” 

“Farewell!” cried the Burman, 


hastily ; “ we shall meet again!” 


And, with a spring like the bound of a 
hunted tiger, he vanished into the thicket. 

“Oh, we shall meet again, shall we?” 
muttered Harry, looking after him with a 
meaning grin. “Well, I think, on the 
whole, I’d just as soon we didn’t!” 

“Harry! where are you?” shouted 
Marston's voice again. 

“Here I am—I’m just coming!” 
roared Harry in reply, as he unmoored 
his boat and pushed off up the stream 
again. 

Our hero’s story was soon told, to the 
amazement of his hearers, and the 
undisguised envy of Fred Milburn, who 
was heart-broken at having missed such 
a splendid“ adventure.” But Marston— 
who had listened to the startling tale 
with a deepening air of very unwonted 
agitation upon his usually ¢: and un- 
revealing face—no sooner heard Harry 
quote the Burman’s mention of the boy 
who had been so dear to him, and who 
had “ died in the front of the battle,” than 
he broke forth excitedly : 

“You have had a narrow escape, my 
boy; that man was the Tiger Chief 
himself 1” 

(To be continued.) 


MAURICE KERDIC; OR, THE MYSTERY OF ECBATANA. 


SLEEP!" said the lieutenant. “But 
you are dreaming, I fancy, my 
ear doctor! What sleep could resist 
his light, or the noise we must have 
aade in coming down, and the shouts we 
ave?” 
“I did not speak of @ natural sleep,” 
aid the doctor quietly. “We are, I 
elieve, in the presence of an artificial 
leep, magnetic, hypnotic, or whatever 
ou like to call it. Some one has hypno- 
ised these people by making them look 
t that sun, which is quite blinding. I 
hould not advise you to look at it too 
quch, if you do not wish to copy our 
‘tends’ example. There have been some 
iagnetic passes here, too, I suspect; and 
3 I took a deal of interest in magnetism 
1 my youth, I will try my hand and 
wake them with a reversal. If I do not 
1eceed, we shall see what else to do.” 
“They are in a very curious state,” 
tid the lieutenant, looking anxiously into 
1e faces of his friends. “They look as 
1ough they were in ordinary sleep. The 
dlour is in repose, the expression of the 
atures is calm, the breathing equal and 
ontle. If it had not been for the things 
mentioned just now, I could have sworn 
ley had gone to sleep for their own 
easure.”” 
“What makes me uneasy,” said Dr. 
‘ardy, “is that I do not know who has 
‘nt them to sleep. But thev will tell us 
hen they wake. To work!” 
And placing himself in front of the 
eeper.-—without knowing it, he had 
ken ‘ie very place and attitude of the 
agus-- the doctor began to move his 
inds in grand gestures and incompre- 
sible passes. 
He worked hard; the veins on his fore- 
tad began to swell, and the lieutenant 
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CHAPTER XXI.—THE TREASURE. 


' could see the drops of perspiration 
gathering and falling. At the end of ten 
minutes there was still no result. 

Fixed as it were in the attitude in 
which the sleep had surprised them, it 
would have been easy to believe that the 
sleepers had passed from slumber into 
death, were it not that the movement of 
their chests and the colour of their faces 
showed that life still animated their inert 
forms. 

The lieutenant did not move, for fear 
of spoiling the experiment, and Hassan, 
standing ind him, held his breath, 
and looked alternately at the doctor and 
his “ subjects.” As to Professor Hassel- 
fratz, he had never moved after he 
jamped out of the basket. Motionless at 
the sight of the jewelled sun, with his 
eyes fixed and himself scarcely breath- 
ing, it seemed as though he also had 
been magnetised. He had not a glance 
for the sleepers. 

Doctor Hardy continued his passes. 

At last, Catherine sighed gently. Rais- 
ing herself a little, and passing her hand 
across her forehead, she murmured in a 
troubled, uncertain voice,— 

“ Maurice! Leila!" 

Then she opened her eyes and looked 
around her with surprise. 

At that moment her brother awoke. 
His first movement was to try to get to 
Catherine ; but suddenly his eyes fell on 
Doctor Hardy, Guyon, Hasselfratz, and 
Hassan. His friends surrounded him 
and clasped his hands, explaining their 
presence and forcing him to collect his 
wandering faculties. Both he and his 
sister were still under the influence of the 
sleep, and could hardly collect their ideas. 
At first they could only reply to the ques- 


tions of their friends in confused phrases. 


Suddenly, little Hassan threw himself at 
Catherine’s feet, and with a great gush of 
tears, exclaimed— 

“Khanoum! Khanoum! Where is 
Leila? Where is the master? How is 
it we find you here without Leila, for you 
went away together? And how does the 
Sahib, who came with the Mobed, find 
himself here without him? Where are 
they? Tell me, where is the Grand 
Mobed? Where is Leila?” 

Catherine again passed her hand across 
her forehead, making a visible effort to 
collect her thoughts. 

“But,” she murmured, “Leila was 
close to me! I held her hand, I am sure. 
And the magus, do you remember, 
Maurice, was he not here in front of us? 
Oh, he looked tall and sombre and strange 
against the screen of light! As I looked 
I thought a mist rose between him and 
my eyes. His sleeves floated slowly, long 
and heavily—and I know not if what I 
saw was a man, or a bird of the night, or 
something fantastic, terrible, a nightmare 
I saw with open eyes. And Leila was 
afraid! Yes! I remember! She called 
out ‘Grandfather! Enough! Stop!’ and 
I remember no more.” 

Doctor Hardy and Guyon listened 
attentively to what she said. 

“Then it was the magus who sent you 
to sleep?" asked the doctor, continuing 
his passes over Catherine’s forehead. 

“ Asleep?” said brother and sister. 

“That is all that has been the matter 
with you—like your companion,” said the 
doctor, indicating Gargaridi, who lay full 
length on the ground, and had just begun 
to give a snore and groan like the hum- 
ming of an enormous top. 

The sight seemed to wake Maurice 
completely. He stepped up to his ser- 
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vant, and by shaking him, calling him, 
and dragging him by the arms, succeeded 
in setting him on his feet. A few supple- 
mentary passes from Doctor Hardy 
called the interesting Aristomenes back 
to consciousness. 

His first words were— 

“ Give me a drink.” 

And his next,— 

“T could eat a morsel now! A man 
might die of hunger in this place!” 

There was a rush to satisfy his wishes, 
and without further parley he began to 
enjoy his breakfast immensely. 

The doctor made Maurice and Catherine 


A gaping chasm opened beneath the steps. 


swallow a few drops of brandy which he 
had brought in a pocket flask, and soon 
the young people were wide awake and 
able to understand what had passed over- 
head, the arrival of their friends, and to 
tell for themselves what a concurrence of 
circumstances had brought them into 
so pitiful a condition. The same conclu- 
sion occurred to all; under pretext of 
making them lose their memory, the 
magus had sent them to sleep, and then, 
when his object was obtained, he had 
abandoned them and carried off his 
unconscious granddaughter. 

Catherine could not restrain her tears 
at the thought of the old man's treachery. 

“Oh! my poor Leila!” she said, 
“What sorrow for her if the magus has 

illy done this? Let us run to console 


her, to tell her we are saved! Letus get 
out of here! The place fills me with 
horror! Be quick, gentlemen, I pray 
you! I want to see the light of day and 
to be able to comfort my poor friend.” 
“Certainly, my child,” said the doctor. 
“T am eager, too, to get you out of this 
and see you safe and sound in the open 
air. But first, ought we not to decide 
what we shall do with this treasure? 
There are jewels there of inestimable 
value,” and, sinking his voice, he con- 
tinued, “ and I should advise you, Maurice, 
to take some care to keep them out of the 
sight of those workmen above. There is | 


| everything to fear if once they suspect 


what this place conceals.” 

“But you should know, my dear 
friend,”’ said the lieutenant, “ that the 
royal firman gives you the exclusive 
right of search, but on the express con- 
dition that you take away nothing—not 
a pebble, not a brick. Certainly not a 
stone of that sort,” said he, pointing to 
the mystic sun, the ardent fires of which 
seemed to live and throb in the sanc- 
tuary. 

“The fact is,” said Maurice, “ that it 
would turn the heads of our people. 
How could we carry it to the King of 
Kings? I confess I have no idea. But 
Iam afraid it would be a difficult task. 
His Majesty would do well, I think, to 
send us a regiment or two to escort the 


jewels to Teheran. And we may thid 
ourselves lucky if the armed force dox 
not begin by pillaging the coffers.” 

“Take those jewels to Teheran!" sui} 
denly interrupted the professor in a vo 
of thunder. “Give them to the Shab 
Ho! ho! not at all, gentlemen, not at all 
You will do nothing of the sort!” ] 

“And who will hinder us?" sii 
Maurice. 

“TJ will, sir,” replied Hasselfratz, sirii- 
ing his chest. “I, who discovered thi 
temple, and excavated this rotunda. | 
to whom the world is indebted for thi 
immense diseovery. I claim the jewels « 
my share! It is the only reward I wx 
for what I have done. I leave you t 
rest!" 

“In the first place, sir, I would hav 
you observe that it is I who discover 
this treasure some days ago in com 
with my servant, while you were engi 
overhead digging trenches on my grows 
with the workmen you stole from nm 
Next, I would remind you that we are 
Persia, where the government does ni 
permit us to carry away anything » 
find, and consequently we must give @ 
the treasure to the rightful owners. Sw 
one more competent than I am mus 
decide whether it should be given to th: 
Shah, who governs the country, or to th: 
Guebres, whose ancestors buried it here.” 

‘The professor gave a yell of anger. 

“What!” he exclaimed. “ Indeed xy 
good sir! And you think, young whipper- 
snapper, that I, Hans Hasselfratz. 
member of a score of learned soci . 
covered with titles and honours, am ' 
allow myself to be checkmated by a mer 
prig like you? Ah! ah! We will sx. 
sir, we will see!" 

And in a fury he turned towards tie 
altar. 

“ Take care, sir,” said Maurice, quietly. 
“T warn you that I will not suffer you 
take away a single stone. I take thes 
gentlemen to witness. I discovered ths 
altar before you, with my servant Gar- 
garidi. The magus Goucha Nichin, wh 
was here a moment ago, can testify to the 
same fact. The treasure is not yours, a0! 
if you touch it you will repent it.” 

“ Wewill see about that,’’ said Hassel- 
fratz. 

And he ran up to the altar steps. But 
at the same moment the valorous Ari 
menes, incapable of restraining himsli 
any longer, rushed after the professor 
threw his arms around him, and wit 
hands, head, and feet all at work, dragged 
him back. The oculist was staggered by 
this unexpected attack, but caught fim 
hold of the edge of the coffer and ki 
out vigorously behind at his assail 
Gargaridi would not let go, and sh 
with rage. In a moment it looked 
though both of them would roll ovr 
the foot of the altar. But suddenly, bs « 
violent effort, Hasselfratz got free, butt! 
Gargaridi full in the stomach, and 
him flying to the ground, taking with 


in his grip the two tails of the prof 
coat. 

The triumphant Hasselfratz seized wi 
both hands the gold rod which supper 


to tear 


the sun of jewels, ané tric) 
from the casket. 

At that moment ea: « 
thunder; a fearful upre | fill: 
and, before any of th ta: 
scene could make a moy 


pec 


+ gaping 
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«ned beneath the steps, and coffer, sun, 


ofessor, and altar were in an instant 
allowed up, while the walls and pillars 
the galleries trembled and cracked and 


lit as if in an earthquake. 


The spectators had just time to scramble 


into the basket, carrying Catherine, who 
had fainted with horror. As they were 
drawn aloft, the ground beneath was 
filled with a tumult of crashing and 
crumbling, and in the chasm that had 
opened they could hear the roar of water, 


THE COMEDY OF ST. VESPER'S. 


the dashing of the waves of a subterranean 
river, which had for ever swept away the 
professor and the sun of jewels into the 
interior of the earth. 


(To be continued.) 


By A. G. Munro, B.a., City of Loxpon ScHoot, 


asTINGs, Old man, you’re in for a licking 
this afternoon.” 

but the captain of the St. Vesper’s cricket 
b heeded not Howard’s remark, and 
mmed his study door in the speaker's face. 
‘Bother that fellow Howard,’ said 
stings, as soon as he was alone and free 
give vent to his pent-up feelings, “ he'd 
x, whistle if St. Vesper’s itself was on 


‘But what’s more,” mused the captain, 
oking an embryo moustache, “ it’s really 
bad of Philpot to detain a fellow for Latin 
ise just on the day of all the cricket season. 
vonder now if I ought to appeal to the 
ctor.”” 
3ut such a course was contrary to all pre- 
ent at St. Vesper's, where boys and masters 
1 from time immemorial been on the best of 
ms, 
stanleigh, now in the fifth form, had been 
»sen to play for the school team rersus the 
inty club and ground, a fixture in which 
‘or three members of the County eleven 
‘e expected to take part; but though the 
had developed, since we last saw him, 
2a slow left-arm bowler with a big break, 
was still the Stanleigh of old, and it was 
y because an unusual number of the sixth 


| gone up last year to the Universities that | 
He had | 


got into the fifth form at all. 
t morning made sad havoc with his Latin 
se, so that Mr. Philpot had ordered him 
emain in bounds for the afternoon and— 
c ille lachryma. 
nd here a word about Mr. Philpot, who 
succeeded Mr. Moulter at St. Vesper's. 
[r. Philpot had vacated his fellowship at 
ord in order to take the mastership of the 
1 form. At Oxford he had carried every- 
ig before him in the schools, but had 
er gone in for athletics. Consequently 
‘ould not sympathise with the exuberant 
etic proclivities of the boys, was all for 
‘ine and exercises done up to date, on no 
vant accepting an excuse—howeverreason- 
—and was therefore, if not disliked, at 
rate unpopular. A slightly pedagogic 
mer, not uncommon with very able Oxford 
Cambridge scholars who do not appreciate 
set and athletics generally, by no means 
eased the esteem with which the boys re- 
led him. 
ut Mr. Philpot was not really a bad sort. 
‘illiant scholar and accomplished gentle- 
, all he needed was a little more sym- 
.y and general comprehension of boyhood. 
he come down to the nets once or twice 
eek like most of the other St. Vesper 
ters did, he would have been as popular 
ae rest of them. 
at on the afternoon of the great match 
us the County club and ground the 
ws felt very sore against Mr. Philpot. 
tings, Boyle, and the rest of them were 
ed and grounded in loyalty to the 
d Master and all his colleagues; but that 
Ity, be it remembered, was founded on 
wisdom with which the “teachers, spiri- 
pastors and masters’’ of St. Vesper’s 
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managed the boys, and this afternoon all the 
cricket eleven—or ten rather—set about 
packing up flannels, pads, and stumps like the 
sore-eared bruin of fable. 

No creatures on the face of this earth are 
trained to a keener sense of justice than boys 
in our great public schools, and the detention 
of Stanleigh, their crack left-arm bowler, on 
whom Hastings was almost relying to pull 
off the match, went sorely against the grain. 
It was, let us confess it, a mistake. To spoil 
the chance of winning the important fixture 
of the year, merely on account of Stanleigh’s 
Latin prose, was neither just nor wise. The 
Head Master was known to express subse- 


quent grave disapproval, but this was in ; 


private, and consequently behind the scenes 
of the present story. 

However, to return to the course of events. 

The early midday lunch was over, the 
wargonette and four had borne away the 
cricket eleven to the county town, whither 
the Head Master and his wife had followed 
in a landau; all the other fellows had 
straggled off in twos and threes on foot, and, 
save for the presence of four boys who were 
detained on account of failing in the morn- 
ing’s lessons or otherwise, the elassic shades 
and antique towers of St. Vesper’s were 
wrapped in afternoon silence. Besides 
Stanleigh, two other fellows, Fosse and 
Carter, were also prisoners, as well as a boy 
low down in the school called Gummer, who 
was classed both by masters and boys as a 
regular duffer. 

“Hello, Tommy Fosse, you here too!” 
said Carter, as Stanleigh and the former boy 
emerged from the dining hall into the quad- 
rangle, “‘ what’s gone wrong to-day ?"” 

“Caught designing a profile of the Doctor 
during Roman History by Old Mortimer and 
refused a permit for the cricket match,” said 
Tommy; “ but what's been your little game, 
Mr. Billy Carter? ” 

“Cooing whilst Giles was nearly tearing 
off his nails in a rage because the fellows 
didn’t know their Euclid,” replied Carter. 

And here be it observed, for the benefit of 
those who are ignorant of the offence for 
which Carter had forfeited his afternoon’s 
liberty, that it is a kind of misconduct not 
at all unfamiliar to classes in large public 
schools. 

You, general reader, may not understand 
it, but your youthful acquaintances Tommy 
Fosse and Carter, with countenances sweet 
with the cherubic innocence of Paradise 
itself thrice beatifically personified, had 
many a time caused their preceptors Messrs. 
Giles and Mortimer to look round the room, 
at windows, ceiling, floor, door, desks, boys 
and everything, in wonder whether their 
aural faculties were impaired, or if the gentle 
sound which from time to time divided 
allegiance with Crsar or Euclid might 
not be wafted from some purer and more 
celestial sphere. 

Whether it were to coo like a pigeon or 
turtle-dove, hum like a bee, chirp after the 
manner of a cricket, or execute some popular 


air in semi-audible strains, in all these arts 
both Fosse and Carter were adepts. 

The guileless simplicity on Tommy Fosse’s 
face when the magic sounds suddenly ceased, 
and the corresponding curious innocence on 
the faces of the other thirty-nine boys in 
the class as their wistful eyes followed the 
orbs of Mr. Giles slowly round every region 
of the room whence earthly music might 
originate, was a powerful argument in favour 
of the original depravity of man. 

But that morning Carter had overshot 
the mark. In the middle of the performance, 
Mr. Giles suddenly ceased raging about 2x y 2, 
and the cooing of the pigeon broke on the 
silence of the morning. After examining 
every nook of Carter's desk to bring to light 
that young gentleman’s live stock, and 


| finding nothing worthy of the name, a glean 


of intelligence illuminated the master’s 
features. 

“ Was it you?” said Mr, Giles, transfizing 
the boy. 

Now Carter was a truthful boy and owned 
up. He lost that afternoon’s liberty, and 
awoke to the conviction that he must coo 
nor hum no more until advanced to a 
higher class. 

Tommy Fosse was confined to school 
Dounds, as has been said, for making the 
terrible features of the Doctor a ground-work 
for one of his many efforts at fine art. 

The caricature included gold spectacles, 
white cravat, stock, D.D. hood, and all other 
emblems of the great man’s dignity, and 
Mr. Mortimer expected in his horror at the 
discovery that the walls of the old school 
would tumble into ruins. He put the draw- 
ing into his pocket, and determined to show 
it to the Head Master as the latter left big 
school at noon for his private residence, but 
on approaching his chief wisely thought twice 
what he was doing, assented to the Doctor’s 
incontrovertible declaration that it was a fine 
day, and passed on to the common room. 

Tommy Fosse, by the way, is now a fa- 
mous engineer out in India. His architec- 
tural powers also are considerable. He can 
design almost anything—from s man-of-war 
to a church-steeple—in fact, he can, like th. 
famous Pecksniff, construct the latter fabric 
by squinting at a sheet of foolscap. It is, in 
a great measure, owing to the boy’s wonder- 
ful faculties for contriving, designing, and 
planning, that the “ Comedy of St. Vesper’s” 
comes to be recorded in the annals of the 
school. 

The afternoon was, as the Head Master 
said to Mr. Mortimer, fine, but that rather 
added to the painful sentiments caused by 
being limited to school bounds. Like the 
little victims immortalised by Gray, the boys 
felt the limits of their little reign horribly cir- 
eumscribed on this public holiday, and they 
would gladly have set about “exploring un- 
known dangers.” But the prohibition was 
definite, and not to be disregarded. 

. At any rate, they might walk as far as the 
stile on the other side of the playing fields, 
and have a look into Roger’s garden. Roger 
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inhabited the white cottage adjoining the 
dairy which supplied the school with butter 
and milk, and a kind of half-witted brother of 
Roger, Old Sam by name, was generally either 
pottering about in the little garden or milk- 
ing the cows. Roger's wife kept a small 
sweet-shop, patronised by the boys, so that 
they were constantly passing over the stile 
during play hours. Two lanes met close to 
the stile, from both of which was a good 
view into the garden, one leading from 
St. Vesper’s into the main road, the other a 
private approach to the Vicarage. 

“Why, Stanleigh, how is it you are not 
at the match this afternoon? Detained ? 
Why, surely not to-day!” exclaimed Mr. 
Norman—for it was he—in surprise. “And 
you, too, Fosse and Carter. Well, this is 
quite a public calamity in your case, Stan- 
leigh, as I had put you down as safe for six 
wickets at least. The county ground is just 
the thing for your left-arm break after last 
week’s rain.” 

Mr. Norman hurried on to make a call at 
the Vicarage, and whatever his musings 
might have been as he entered the Vicar’s 
gates, they were the reverse of complimen- 
sary to his colleague, Mr. Philpot. 

“A regular stunner!” exclaimed Tommy 
Fosse after a minute’s pause, to which re- 
mark Stanleigh and Carter gave assent, whilst 
Gummer looked, as usual, transfixed in space. 

Carter had coo’d and hummed, and Tommy 
‘Fosse drawn caricatures during the first week 
in Mr. Norman’s class; but somehow they 
had got on much better with their work 
there than they did under their present 
masters. On the first morning the popular 
master pounced upon Tommy engaged in a 
striking facsimile of his own teacher's 
physiognomy, including even the eye-glass. 
The boy expected terrible retribution, but 
Mr. Norman merely laughed and put the 
portrait as a relic into his pocket-book, 
where it now lies, a valued memento of a 
famous engineer, to whom he means to show 
it some day. 

But young Fosse was the son of a good old 
English gentleman and a baronet, so that, 
like Carter, he was not only truthful, but 
recognised the motto Noblesse oblige; and 

: since Mr. Norman had treated him so leniently, 
he not only forswore caricatures for a term, 
‘but passed on the signal for good behaviour 
to his friend Carter. The other masters 
could not for the life of them comprehend 
how Mr. Norman’s class, containing two such 
‘yeprobates as Tommy Fosse and Billy Carter, 
gained more good conduct half-holidays that 
term than any other form in the school. 

“Come on, Stan; let’s draw Old Sam,’’ 
‘cried Carter, jumping over the style. 

Old Sam was at that moment weeding a 
ded of radishes in his brother Roger’s garden. 

Roger’s half-witted brother was a common 
‘object of charity with the Vicar’s wife and 
the masters at St. Vesper’s, and a most un- 
grateful object withal. 

If the Vicar’s cook brought him out a bit 
of hot mutton from the family joint, Old 
Sam merely grunted out that “he'd ’oped as 
it ud been a bit o’ pork,” or something toa 
similar effect. 

The boys at the great school during one of 
his rheumatic bouts, in a sudden burst of 
charity, subscribed nineteen shillings and ten 
pence halfpenny for his benefit. Old Sam’s 
only thanks consisted of a regret that they 
hadn't made it a pound! 

The passer-by that glorious June afternoon 
might have noticed that close beside the spot 
where Old Sam was weeding stood a scare- 
crow. A very striking object was that scare- 
crow. It was almost as much so as the 
rheumatic horticulturist himself. There 
was a solidity so to speak, a material well- 

being about that scare-crow both as regards 


limb-formation and the profuse supply of 
tattered haberdashery with which the almost 
human formation was bedecked, which dis- 
tinguished it from all other scare-crows in 
the parish. Strangers were rare in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Vesper’s, but many parents 
of the boys had put on their spectacles as 
they drove by on the main road specially to 
see whether their eyes had not deceived them 
after all. 

Now Tommy Fosse had seen that scare- 
crow many a time, but probably because he 
had never yet brought fully to bear on it 
that inventive faculty and wondrous power 
of imagination for which he was so renowned, 
the scope for the exercise of his talents on 
the effigy had always escaped his notice. 

Whilst Stanleigh and Carter were soothing 
their vexation at being forbidden the cricket 
match, Tommy Fosse had already discovered 
source of ample compensation for his suffer- 
ings. There was balm for Tommy, and 
Roger’s scare-crow was the source from which 
it flowed. The boy’s face as he examined 
his new-found treasure, now adjusting the 
folds of the old clerical coat, which had done 
triple duty, first for the Vicar, secondly for 
Old Sam, and thirdly and lastly for the scare- 
crow, now shifting one leg a trifle, then an 
arm, was a perfect study. Stanleigh and 
Carter were engrossed with Old Sam, and the 
only eyes watching Fosse were those of 
Gummer, who was gradually opening them 
so wide that they resembled two small 
moons. 

“Got any ‘rhino,’ Stan?" said Carter, 
tired of Old Sam’s selfish grumbling and 
nodding towards Mrs. Roger’s sweet-shop. 

But Stanleigh’s thoughts were just then 
travelling to the county ground. 

“Got any shekels about you, Stan—don’t 
you hear?” persisted Carter the irrepressible. 

“I wonder if the first innings is over!” 
Stanleigh replied vacantly, his absent mind 
still dwelling on the severity of Mr. Philpot. 

“Got any . .. why, what on earth is up 
with old Gummer ?” went on Carter, catching 
sight of Gummer's full moons just then 
gauged to the very furthest extent of in- 
credulity. ‘“ Gummer, what are you looking 
at, you staring mooncalf?” 

“ Mr. Philpot,” was the reply. 

The mention of Mr. Philpot roused the 
attention of the other two boys, whose eyes, 
after travelling along the two lanes surround- 
ing Roger’s garden, finally came to a thunder- 
struck pause at sight of the scare-crow. 

Poor Gummer probably believed he was 
speaking the truth, so wondreus a transfor- 
mation had Fosse’s handiwork effected. The 
old cabbage stalks tucked under the effigy’s 
left arm in place of the ponderous authors 
commonly resting beneath that portion of the 
fifth-form master’s anatomy, made the like- 
ness complete. 

Mrs. Fortescue, the Vicar's wife, who was 
short-sighted and returning from her parish 
rounds, caught the word “ Philpot,’’ and 
noticing the boys in the garden forgot the 
scare-crow and thought it was none other 
than he. 

Mr. Norman, who, returning from the 
Vicarage, was coming down the lane on the 
other side of the privet hedge, actually took off 
his eye-glass three times to give it a good rub 
before convincing himself that his colleague 
was not in the flesh before him. 

“Now for the fun of the fair, boys,” 
shouted Tommy Fosse, unconscious that the 
eyes of two spectators were on him ; ‘ you’ve 
had your turn as a master, Mr. Philpot, 
and a pretty good turn too; it’s only fair 
that we take our innings also; just for a 
change, you know,” spoke out the boy, 
mimicking the master’s tones. 


“ What on earth’s your game now ?” said 
Carter. 


“ Going to give Philpot a licking,” sang x. 
Tommy Fosse. 

Mr. Norman hereupon did his best not t: 
burst out laughing ; and Mrs. Fortescue, be 
wits somewhat at sea, pricked up her ex 

“ Come on, Stan, the entertainment is pr. 
vided for your special benefit. Here, Philp: 
right form company—so—now that will ¢ 
nicely,” and by the time the boys drew new 
Fosse had provided himself with a stalw: 
cabbage stalk and was preparing for action. 

Mr. Norman wouldn’t have missed it fr 
the world. 

“Now Mr. Philpot, sir, this is the thi 
time. Your Latin prose on Monday was ds 
tinctly bad, yes, distinctly bad ; yesterdsy it 
was worse ; and to-day it is execrable. Naty. 
ignorance we masters can and will toler, 
but wilful indolence, Mr. Phil—pot, » 
ne—ver.” And with the last syllable th 
cabbage stalk came down with such a blor 
on the poor scare-crow as nearly to shiver 
into atoms. 

The Vicar’s wife began to think somethi; 
was amiss. 

“Now, Billy Carter, your turn next; vi 
you have a goin?” | 

“Rather,” said Carter shouldering th 
cabbage stalk and presenting arms. 

Carter dispensed with a preliminary 02 
tion, and working the improvised cane = 
and out to secure full leverage, took hi 
turn. 

“Oh, wasn’t it good?” was all Carter said 
as he handed the cabbage stalk to Sta 
leigh. 

Poor Mr. Norman had to hold his sides i: 
prevent an explosion. 

“Yes, Stan, that’s right; take a gol 
volley, you’re the principal sufferer,” cred 
Tommy Fosse, as the first eleven boy, really 
enjoying what seemed innocent fun, assumed 
the aggressive. Stanleigh gave such 1 
resounding whack, that the tottering effigy 
collapsed with a crack in its backbone, ati 
the cabbage stalk flying off at a tangent 
caught Carter in the eye, so that the by 
yelled out “Murder ! murder!” 

The Vicar’s wife for the first time !« 
twenty years broke into a sudden trot, ad 
would have run right into the arms of i. 
Norman behind the privet hedge, bad not thi 
gentleman suddenly collapsed on the gras? 
bank in a fit of uncontrollable laughter. 

“T say, Hastings, some of these fellows tt 
saying that Mr. Philpot’s been half murdered.” 
said Howard, as the waggonette drew op 2 
front of the Norman archway. 

“A good job, too,” began the capsn 
thinking Howard was trying a joke. “Hin 
Oliver, catch hold of these bags.” 

Hastings was in no enviable frame ¢ 
mind. County club and ground had woo =: 
match. With only three wickets to go b= 
they still wanted forty runs to win, bt 
Hastings and Boyle bowled throughout t= 
innings, and at this juncture the latter F 
off the spot, so for want of Stanleigh’s brui- 
backs the school had lost by one run. 

That thunder was in the air was evi 
The fellows were gathered in groups mit: 
all sorts of surmises. The Vicar was wise 
for the Head Master when the latter retcres. 
and for the last quarter of an hour th t= 
had been closeted together. 

Whatever the Vicar’s wife had report: = 
the Vicarage we cannot say, but coupled + = 
the advent of the Vicar and a notice p< 
at the chapel door ordering all the {2..« 
into big School immediately after tea, 8 x= 
ral sense of discomfort prevailed. 

The Doctor himself was at his desk a: =" 
boys filed in, and a cloud on the great m: 
brow predicted the coming storm. The 
words that fell from the Head Master's ** 
added emphasis to the dire omen. : 

“Springer, pick up that piece of pape:' 
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The words were mostly monosyllabic, but 
t is a curious fact that the Head Master of 
st. Vesper's never dispensed judgment in 
nore terrific form than after making use 
{ this simple formula. 

He is not the only eminent head master of 
he century from whose lips the words have 
aodieated a torrent of coming wrath. : 

Then came the awful truth. Several boys 
rhose names the Doctor would not condescend 
> mention had, in order to gratify the petty 
ieanness of their malice, used violence 
gainst the person of one of his colleagues. 
‘he Vicar’s wife had witnessed the dastardly 
ttack in Roger’s garden. Expulsion and 
isgrace were the inevitable consequences, 
nd there remained nothing but publicly to 
3k the offenders if they had any plea of 
istification before expunging their names 
‘om the school roll. 

Poor Tommy Fosse and Billy Carter, being 
unmoned first, trembled with fright, and, 
ywering before the angry Doctor, said not a 
ord and were formally expelled. Stanleigh’s 
ame was next called, and amid the death- 
ke silence the old clock sounded a solemn 
ck tick to the awe-struck boys. Nobody 
tpected that Stanleigh would have a word 

say in self-defence. 

But they were, nevertheless, mistaken. 
“Please, sir,’’ humbly suggested the fifth 
tm boy, strong in conviction of his innocence. 
Stanleigh’s protest may seem mild enough 
a paper, but, as all schoolboys know, the 
mortal “ please, sir” may be, on occasion, 
tered with tremendous significance. 

“Well then, quick about it; what is it 
w?” menaced the furious Head Master. 


“Please, sir, wouldn’t it be as well to hear 
what Mr. Philpot says?” replied the poor 
boy, though in a fright at what the possible 
consequence of this suggestion might be. 

“Mr. Philpot, sir,” said the Doctor; and 
then paused, “well, yes, if he feels strong 
enough to be present.” It suddenly struck 
the Head Master as curious that he had not 
taken this course already, and the furious 
white heat of passion somewhat abated. 

Strangely enough, Mr. Philpot himself at 
that moment entered the big school, and 
seeing himself the cynosure of three hundred 
pair of eyes looked round in perplexity. 
Whatever could the Doctor be doing in big 
school at preparation, and after a cricket 
match, too? But Mr. Philpot only wanted 
a Greek Lexicon, and was withdrawing when 
he heard his name suddenly and solemnly 
uttered by his chief. 

What fate might have had in store for 
Stanleigh and his friends had the conference 
desired by the Head Master only transpired 
before all the school is for those boys still 
& constant source of mystery. 

Fortunately, at that moment Mr. Norman 
made his appearance in big school. Mr. 
Norman’s appearance was, however, the re- 
verse of accidental. 

Although enjoying the afternoon’s sport 
immensely, he knew the strong probability 
that the visit of the Vicar might be fraught 
with awkward consequences for the boys 
unless the Doctor had heard the real facts 
of the case, and the good-hearted master had 
been waiting in the school porch fdr some 
minutes, intending to enter as soon as the 
Head Master had cooled down. Stanleigh’s 


request was the opportunity he waited, and 
before Mr. Philpot understood that his pre- 
sence in the school was longer necessary, 
Mr. Norman was whispering some explana- 
tory words into the great man’s ears. 

Whatever could those words be? So mar- 
vellous was their effect that the Head Master 
bent down his ears to make sure he heard 
aright, and then looked strangely mollified. 
Finally, for once in the annals of the school, 
hie face broke out into a broad smile, so that 
most of the fellows thought it safe to follow 
suit, and so contagious is the effect of ex- 
ample that, without knowing why or where- 
fore, big school was soon a mass of smiles. 

But the Head Master of St. Vesper’s was 
unable to tolerate such outward signs of 
mirth in his presence. He was equal to the 
occasion. 

“Springer, pick up that bit of paper,” 
said the Doctor, pillorying up his dignified 
head above the white choker, and silence 
once more reigned supreme. 

Stanleigh and the others were forgiven, 
though, singularly enough, no one ever 
thought of Gummer in the matter. 

Since the enactment of the comedy of 
8t. Vesper's, Mr. Philpot made great advances 
in popularity. He came down to the nets 
once or twice during the remainder of the 
cricket season, though without joining in the 
games. The belief was that Mr. Norman 
gave his colleague a vivid description of his 
chastisement in Roger’s garden, arid that 
Mr. Philpot, on thinking it quietly over, 
came to the conclusion that to keep in the 
best bowler during a public school cricket 
match was a mistake. 


MY EXPERIENCES AS A THOUGHT-READER. ' 


GaINED considerable notoriety, in one 
portion of the British Empire, as a 
ought-reader some years ago. It originated 
this way. 
One evening late in the autumn, we sat 
ind the fire talking very seriously about 
> wonderful things that Mr. Irving Bishop 
8 reported to have done. We had been for 
ong walk across country, and the same thing 
med the chief topic of conversation during 
: walk and continued whilst we made a suc- 
sful attack upon what is generally known 
a“ high-tea.”’ And then we drew our chairs 
uw the fire, and, as I have just said, talked 
y_ seriously about the newly discovered 
aders of so-called thought-reading. 
Chere were three of us, old friends, who, 
hough scnt to different schools, had kept 
& correspondence throughout, and now 
were reading for separate appointments 
i spent as much of our time together as 
vortunity would allow. Fred was a firm 
iever im the possibility of the various 
‘nomena of which we read in the papers. 
schus (I give the old school nickname, 
ich is likely to stick to him through life) 
+ open to conviction, but had then 
ned no decided opinion one way or the 
er; and I was quite convinced there was 
hing in it at all, and that the whole 
ig was bunkum. 
‘hus we were in hot argument, when the 
r opened and my brother walked in, and, 
r listening to what was said, made a very 
2t but practical observatjon to the effect 
t it would be an easy solution of the 
»vle question in dispute if we complied 
a the known regulations and gave it a 
trial. ‘You can’t object to that, you 
sceptic,” said Fred. 


By D. Egnest Watson, 
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“Certainly not,” I replied, ‘provided 
you all give me your word you will play 
no tricks, but give the thing a fair, honest 
trial.” 

“That's just what we want to do, Sing” 
(my nickname), said Bacchus; “but you 
fellows who conjure are such awful frauds 
you can’t believe anything is genuine, but 
think trickery lies at the bottom of all.” 

“Shut up!” I answered, “and let us get 
to work. Now then, how shall we start?” 
It was arranged that Fred should be the 
first to try the experiment. 

We brought my sisters, much against 
their will, to help as an audience ; we securely 
bandaged Fred's eyes and bundled him out 
of the room, and after some deliberation 
agreed to hide a wooden match under a plate 
on the table. 

My brother acted as medium to the 
amateur thought-reader, and, when all 
arrangements were made, opened the door; 
and placing both his hands at the back of 
Fred’s head, he told us to keep quite quiet, 
and the performance began. 

For fully ten minutes the couple remained 
perfectly still, and so much resembled a 
tableau vivant— The capture of the blind 
beggar ’—that I had great difficulty in sitting 
still; but when at last, like a wound-up 
wax-work, Fred did move by spasmodic jerks 
towards the table, and suddenly plunged his 
hand into a pat of butter, I could keep quiet 
no longer, and simply screamed with laugh- 
ter, in which the girls joined. 

Bacchus only saved himself by pitching 
into me for making a row; my brother looked 
very cross; Fred remained passive till si- 
lence was established, and then continued 
to stretch over the table. At length, in 


about half an hour’s time, after having 
upset sundry things and having burned his 
hand on the urn, he found the match that 
was hidden, amidst great applause. 

Bacchus’ turn came next, and in about ten 
minutes’ time he had done what was required. 

Then came my turn, and I felt how very 
foolish it looked to stand in the doorway doing 
nothing, but consoled myself with the 
idea that the others had done the same 
thing with success; and then I thought it 
was very hard lines on my brother to let 
him stand there patiently resting his hands 
against my head if I made no real attempt to 
do whatever had been willed ; and lastly, that 
I had promised to give the thing a fair trial. 
With that I endeavoured to think of nothing 
at all, and to go to sleep if possible. No 
sooner had I banished all outside thoughts 
from my mind, than I became aware of some 
strange force pulling me in a certain direc- 
tion, and that I was actually moving towards 
the point of attraction. I began to wonder 
what the power was that drew me towards 
it, and to speculate what had been done, 
and immediately the strange sensation 
departed, and I stood still. 

Again I tried to sleep, and again I moved 
forward. No one stirred or spoke, and to 
what part of the room I had wandered I had 
not the faintest idea. I stopped, and my 
left arm gradually rose, apparently of its 
own accord, till my hand rested on some- 
body’s head. Then the whole thing struck 
me as too absurd; I pulled that somebody's 
nose, and took off the bandage from my 
eyes. .“ Well, you are an idiot!” said 
Bacchus. “The match was hidden in my 
hair, and you actually touched it with your 
fingers.’ There was a general chorus that I 
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might have made an attempt at any rate; 
but, as I confessed myself quite certain there 
was something in it. and Fred was right, and 
I was wrong, the matter dropped for a time. 

Some. weeks now elapsed. Bacchus was 
staying at S-_—, and he wrote me a letter 
saying that Mr. Alfred Capper, the well- 
known thought-reader, was coming to the 
school, and that he had accepted an invita- 
tion for himself and for me to meet him at 
dinner and to spend the evening with him 
after the entertainment at the house of one 
of the masters. Bacchus had a quaint way 
of accepting invitations for me, but as a rule 
he knew very well where I cared to go, and 
in this case I was only too glad of the 
opportunity of witnessing a performance 
that was quite new to me, and of which I 
had read and talked so much. 

Iwent to S—®- and met Mr. Capper at the 
station ; I never let him go out of my sight 
the whole day, except when he went to his 
room to dress, and I felt quite sure that 
whatever he would do would be genuine and 
without accomplices. It is needless to speak 
of the extraordinary things that were done 
during theentertainment. Onething I noticed 
particularly, and that was, that having once 
accepted the theory of so-called thought- 
reading, people readily believed in every new 
experiment. The honest man cannot easily 
understand dishonesty, the dishonest man 
does not believe in honesty, and the conjurer 
suspects a trick in all he sees. It came to 
pass, therefore, that when I told the number 
of Mr. Capper’s watch, after we had settled 
ourselves in the study of one of the masters, 
when the performance -was over, he was of 
all present the most astonished, and actually 
suggested my making a study of thought- 
reading, and prophesied wonderful things of 
me if I woulddoso. This trick was so bare- 
faced that it must have been seen through 
by all unless they were enthusiasts, but 
they were, and never suspected fraud of any 
sort, and I was regarded as little less 
clever than the eminent thought -reader 
himself. 

This was the origin of my appearing 
before the public as a thought-reader. Had 
anyone suggested such a thing then, I should 
have been the first to laugh at the idea, but 
before three weeks elapsed I gave my first 
performance, and it came to pass thus. 

I had promised to help at a variety enter- 
tainment which was to be given in connec- 
tion with a bazaar. My part of the perform- 
ance—as some of the readers of the 
“B. O. P.” will know—was conjuring. The 
understanding was that the platform would be 
cleared, and ready for my sole use, one hour 
before the advertised time. You see, a 
conjuring trick is like a sky-rocket—it 
tequires a deal of careful preparation, and 
the quicker it goes the better it is. 

It so happened on this particular occasion 
that, provided I had absolute control of the 
platform and was not disturbed in any way, I 
could arrange my tricks in thirty minutes; 
but, knowing from painful experience that 
many people treat a conjurer as if he 
actually performed miracles instead of 
commonplace tricks, I had stipulated for one 
hour to myself. The arrangement was that 
all rehearsals should be over by seven o'clock, 
and from seven till eight I should be 
unmolested. At 7.30 I strolled into the hall 
and found the whole platform in confusion ! 
Musical instruments,’ books, and fiddle cases 
covered it. One girl was just tuning a 
violin, and another sitting down to the piano. 
Two or three girls were chatting and 
laughing, and in the centre, at my table, sat 
an old gentleman reading a newspaper. He 
was the prime mover of the Bazaar, and the 
very man who had asked me to help. I 
shook hands with him and the ladies, and 


then sat on the edge of the platform waiting 


for them to move. After five. minutes, 
matters began to look serious. I had driven 
the time as late as possible to make quite 
sure of a clear place to. work in, and every 
minute that now went by made a careful 
preparation more impossible. 


likely to be there much longer, to which she 
replied, with a sweet smile, “ Oh, yes.” 

The old gentleman overheard my question, 
and, looking up from his paper, said, “ Pray 
go on with your preparations and don’t mind 
us; we are not in your way.” 

He actually said those very words, and 
ath them as if he really believed what he 
said ! 
I heard him; I simply picked up my bag of 
tricks, raised my hat, and said “‘ Good night.” 
I left the building by a side door and started 
to walk home. 

I feel cross now; I was too stunned to feel 
cross at the moment—I walked right into 
the arms of a man who said, “ Hullo, old 
chap, just taking a stroll before the show 
begins.” I said, “I’m just going home.” 
“What! do you know it’s nearly eight, and 
you are advertised all over the place to come 
on at eight?” I answered, “ Yes, but I’m 
going home all the same.” He then saw 
that something was amiss, and it required 
little pressing to ascertain how matters 
stood. He said: “It’s a horrid shame, but 
you must do something—do some thought- 
reading!” At first I would listen to no 
suggestion, but he whispered in my ear, and 
I became interested—we talked together for 
five or six minutes, and at eight o’clock I 
entered the hall from the opposite end. 

The curtains were drawn back, but there 
was no appearance of that sort of show 
which usually belongs to a conjuring enter- 
tainment. The hall was packed, and I could 
overhear & nasty murmur in the room, and 


I shall never forget.how I felt when | 


I began to | 
fidget about, and at length mustered up - 
courage to ask one of the ladies if they were | 


1 


actions and done precisely the same thin; . 
the man who hid the pin. The local ne<- 
papers praised this performance in +-~ 
glowing terms, and I was henceforth. : 
some time to come, regarded as an emine 
thought-reader. In fact, so notorious «.. 
these mystic powers become, that it «. 
quite usaal to be stopped in the street 1:: 
asked by men, dangling watches in we 
hands, to tell them the numbers thereof. | 
was very successful in nearly every case, a 
thought-reading now became the rage. |: 
was quite against my wish ; I offered to cx: 
jure as of old when any entertainment wu 
set on foot in which I was asked to take pax 
but my remonstrances were overruled, av: 
as a thought-reader, I appeared through: 
the small towns and villages of that part «! 
the country. 

The performances usually consisted in pr 
finding and telling the numbers of watch: 
and bank-notes. Sometimes I told the nu- 
bers straight away, at other times the con 
mittee of investigation knew them and + 
would take hold of each other’s hands ari 
I wrote the numbers in chalk on a black bos. 
When working in this manner a piece ¢ 
copper wire was attached to my right wis 
and the other end of the wire was held & 
the last man from me, so the circuit +i: 
completed. 

It is almost impossible to describe the ser- 
sation caused by this method of thougt:- 
reading. It was not a bit of use for me to x17 
over and over again ‘I am not a though. 
reader.” The more I protested, the mer 
people smiled ; and when at length some on 
remarked in rather a nasty tone that | 
wanted to take a lot of credit on myself ic: 


| inventing tricks which could only be s- 


counted for in one way, I made up my mini 


, to confine myself in future to legitimate «o- 


my own name mentioned in anything but a | 


complimentary manner. The overture was 
evidently pralonged. I waited till it was 


quite finished, and just as the old gentleman . 
was on the ‘point of giving some sort of , 


explanation why the conjurer was missing, I 
walked rapidly up the room and ascended 
the platform. 

Fortunately, I had been often on a public 
platform, and I was, moreover, too cross 
at first to feel very nervous; but when I 
boldly announced there was an alteration in 
the programme, and that, by “special 
request,’ I should have much pleasure in 
giving an exhibition of thought-reading in- 
stead of conjuring, the very audacity of the 
thing struck me as so great that I became 
frightened. Things had gone too far to 
retreat now, so I asked any six well-known 
gentlemen, who were above suspicion as 
accomplices, to come on the platform to 
form a committee of investigation. 

I began by asking one of them if he knew 
the number of his watch. He said he did 
not. 
was in no way an accomplice, and telling the 
audience that I had never seen the watch in 
wy life (which was quite true), I asked him 
to press it against my forehead. I then slowly 
read out the number. He looked at it, and 
said, with astonishment, it was quite correct ! 

This rather took the audience aback. The 
gentlemen assured them he did not know it 
himself, and he was perfectly certain I had 
never seen the watch before. 

After this my eyes were bandaged, and I 
was led out of the room. On my return I 
took a man’s hand and started down the 
centre of the hall; I touched various things, 
and finally pulled a pin out of a lady’s hat 
where it was hidden. There was immense 
applause, as it appears I had imitated the 


After getting his assurance that he | 


juring, and if that would not please 1 
audience, to give up the thing altogether. 

{It may strike some of my readers tht 
this is a very egotistical style of writing, b=t 
those who have taken up any parucu! 
hobby meant for the amusement of oth« 
whether it be vocal, instrumental, or «k:: 
not, will know, provided of course they bz: 
persevered, and carried it to a certain pitc: 
that there is a great demand for their servic:s 
at the innumerable entertainments whi:h 
ae continually provided for one thing or a:- 
other. 

Moreover, when. writing of oneself, i 
impossible not to be a little bit of an egot 
no matter how one tries to guard against -:: 
—with this apology I will proceed.] 

Both Fred and Bacchus would hear of ¢>| 
explanation, especially after the fair trisi +: 
had given match-finding, which they regaré-i 
as an equivalent, so it was no use argu. 
the matter with them, unless, by the war.! 
divulged the secret. One person only kr<7 | 
what a fraud the whole thing was, and J b:! 

| 


promised him to keep it to myself. 

For six months thought-reading was, ¥: 
me, a thing of the past, and I had good ress 
to hope I had done with it entirely, when 
so chanced that I gave my final performas: 
in a most unexpected manner. | 

A new vicar had been appointed ir 1! 
country town where I was well known. 1- 
he met his parishioners in a large hal! 3:1 
festive gathering which was called “At. 
pot.” 

After tea and other things had been « 
jured away in the alarming manner u:-- 
on such occasions, there were instrum: 
and vocal music, readings, recitations, %:- 
an “ exhibition of modern magie.”” I fie-: - 
as the magician, and divided the magic «’: 
two parts. Everything went very nicely, += 
asI stepped on the platform for the 2c: - 
part a small piece of paper was slipped 
my hand. I looked up hastily, and, w 
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dismay, saw that the man who gaonald, you will observe, had a 
was my friend who had suggestetempt for the Queen’s men as 
appearance as a thought-reader, % Queen's English. 
was at that moment whispering of May of that year was a very 
in the vicar’s ear. Just es 1 way me with company and bat- 
start the vicar rose and asked med I distinguished myself when- 
mind giving them an exhibition mity offered. I flatter myself 
reading. The suggestion was reiccasion I let the Adjutant— 
loud shouts, and “ thought-reading Brown of the Leicester Regi- 
reading !” resounded from every iat a Highland officer could do 
house. I did my best to fight Moy. I was in charge of the 
wishes of the audience, but witho' had extended the men in skir- 
the clamour was very great. I over very rough broken ground, 
hand for silence, and addressing ; and whin-bushes, when the 
ingly popular clergyman, who W me to prepare for cavalry. 
in the front row, asked him if brought the men into a heap, 
good medium. He replied he thopany standing anyhow in the 
I then asked him if he woulddied up amongst the bushes, 
enough to step on to the platformsition the Major triumphantly 
did. military word of command 
I was pale with excitement, angould extricate them. But I, 
violently, for a reason I will explat upon my mettle before the 
but this added ‘greatly to the effat, “Come this way, lads,” and 
followed. I said in a low tone, bintervening obstacles into an 
was heard distinctly on accou} by, had the gallant boys after 
breathless silence of the audienceonds like a pack of hounds 
to prove to you that you are ; 
and a good one.” (Medium is laughed immoderately (be- 
word: it sounds well.) “ Will y! too !), and said “ Whist,- Mr. 
I continued, “be good enoug' beats everything I have ever 
that you are in no way an id.” Very likely too, I should 
of mine, and that you had no idring how little he ever saw in 
called upon the platform by me.” nywhere else’; and had it not 
This he did emphatically. I of that I was essentially a man 
him if he were wearing a watcl officer who knew his duty to 
did he think I had ever seen it? HY verily believe I should have 
he had his watch in his pockmajor’s head. As it was, I 
believed I had never seen it. Iighter and his remarks with a 
my testimony that, unless in chut of silence and contempt, 
never seen it in my life. Hergow jealous the Army men are 
Temarked that it wronla me far lig, 
be seen in church than the wal 
laity. This observation created a (7? & continued.) 
then I asked for the watch to 
against my forehead. . 
There was a deathly stillness iy 


1 of the Conflict, a bluff old 
is standing within hail and 

conversation between the 
his junior sub, here turned 
smile, and I saw him go for- 
tak to. his quartermaster, as 
{ something important to com- 


“1st V. B. Macbrogan Highlander 
Lachlan Deuchary, Gent., to 
Lieutenant.” 


m. 
reap this sentence in the “B:he vessel kept creaking and 
and Naval and Military Ge swayed from side to side in 
dozen times. I read it backwarthe tide, almost dipping into 
to read it upside down. Themdied seaman who was em- 
round the room, cracked my thutin cleaning the ship’s side. 
piercing Highland “Hoo,” and >I stuck to the colonel and to 
first step of the Highland fling. an improve, sir,” said I, “upon 
Mrs. Macdonald, my worthydea, in this way: Let each 
came running into the room, amrd stake half-a-crown, you 
me in blank amazement. I Wstakeholder. We will muster 
with my back towards the door tat a given signal from you, 
observe that excellent lady, unti below, undress in our cabins, 
the step by twirling round on tlamong us is first overboard 
and moving the right round thes of the ship shall claim the 
the rate of two hundred and fifty ill ask you to act as starter, 
minute. I stopped instantly in holder, and referee—no less 
“Weel! laddie, what’s the ma appointments in one!” 
Ye're goin’ on awful like.’ said the colonel; “issue the 
Mrs. Macdonald, you observe, of compaign ; in a quarter of an 
familiar in her address, but thewery one on deck ready for the 
kind heart! she was such a mothber, it is a bathing parade—a 
—such a contrast to most landlaire all must conform to.”” 
readily forgave her homely speecpread like wildfire; it caused 
“Oh! it’s all right, Mrs. Mamotion, and when it became 
@ little exercise, you know; sohatches, all the men came 
young fellow boxed up all day i see the fun. 
office. I—I’ve got good news. a quarter of an hour every 
And, I say, let me have somedeck ; we were plaeed in line, 
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dismay, saw that the man who gave it to me 
was my friend who had suggested my first 
appearance as a thought-reader, and that he 
was at that moment whispering something 
in the vicar’s ear. Just 28 I was making a 
start the vicar rose and asked me if I would 
mind giving them an exhibition of thought- 
reading. The suggestion was received with 
Joud shouts, and “ thought-reading—thought- 
reading ! ” resounded from every part of the 
house. I did my best to fight against the 
wishes of the audience, but without success : 
the clamour was very great. I raised my 
hand for silence, and addressing an exceed- 
ingly popular clergyman, who was sitting 
in the front row, asked him if he were a 
good medium. He replied he thought not. 
I then asked him if he would be good 
eneagh to step on to the platform, which he 


I was pale with excitement, and trembled 
violently, for a reason I will explain later on, 
but this added ‘greatly to the effect of what 
followed. _I said in a low tone, but one that 
was heard distinctly on account of the 
breathless silence of the audience, “I want 
to prove to you that you are a medium, 
and a good one.” (Medium is a capital 
word: it sounds well.) ‘ Will you please,” 
I continued, ‘“‘be good enough to state 
that you are in no way an accomplice 
of mine, and that you had no idea of being 
called npen the platform by me.” 

This he did emphatically. I then asked 
him if he were wearing a watch, and if so 
did he think I had ever seen it? He answered 
he had his watch in his pocket, and he 
believed I had never seen it. I then gave 
amy testimony that, unless in church, I had 
mever seen it in my life. Here the vicar 
remarked that it would be far less likely to 
be seen in church than the watches of the 
laity. This observation created a laugh, and 
then I asked for the watch to be pressed 
against my forehead. 

There was a deathly stillness in the room, 


“Ist V. B. Macbrogan Highlanders, Murdoch 
Lachlan Deuchary, Gent., to be Second 
Lieutenant.” 


READ this sentence in the “ Broad Arrow 
and Naval and Military Gazette” a 
dozen times. I read it backwards and tried 
to read it upside down. Then I capered 
round the room, cracked my thumbs, gave a 
piercing Highland “ Hoo,’’ and danced the 
first step of the Highland fling. 

Mrs. Macdonald, my worthy landlady, 
came running into the room, and stared at 
me in blank amazement. I was dancing 
with my back towards the door and did not 
observe that excellent lady, until I finished 
the step by twirling round on the left foot 
and moving the right round the left calf at 
the rate of two hundred and fifty “ shakes” a 
minute. I stopped instantly in confusion. 

“ Weel! laddie, what’s the matter wi’ ye? 
Ye're goin’ on awful like.’ 

Mrs. Macdonald, you observe, was rather 
familiar in her address, but then, bless her 
kind heart! she was such a motherly person 
—such a contrast to most landladies—that I 
readily forgave her homely speech. 

“Ob! it’s all right, Mrs. Macdonald, just 
a little exercise, you know; so good for a 

1 fellow boxed up all day in a lawyer’s 
'—I’ve got good news. That’s all. 
ty, let me have something extra 


and the proverbial pin might have been 
heard, had it dropped. 

Now began a series of stage movements 
that must have looked very ludicrous had 
I not been so earnest in what I said. 

“The number is hidden—I can’t see it,” I 
exclaimed, as we swayed from side to side. 
“It is obscured by a face!” 

“A face? Are you quite sure?” asked 
the clergyman, in a bewildered sort of way. 

“It is—it is—” I continued. “Isn't that 
rather unusual?” he said. I heeded not, 
but went on. ‘I see the face of a man—of your 
brother!” I then described the appearance 
of the face; upon which the watch was 
hastily withdrawn. ‘This is most extra- 
ordinary,’’ he said to himself, as he pressed 
the spring and disclosed the photograph of a 
man fastened in the lid of the watch. The 
vicar jumped on the platform, looked at the 
watch, and seemed strangely puzzled. 

Then I told the numbers of watches of 
well-known people, as they sat in the hall, 
without leaving the platform. 

After the entertainment was over, I went 
to the vicarage to supper. There were 
several guests present, and the one great 
topic of conversation was of this wonderful 
power. I had long determined to have 
nothing more to do with this “ wonderful 
power,” and would have left it alone had 
I not been forced into it that night; so, 
when closely questioned as to how I felt 
when describing the face in the watch, I 
replied, “ Nervously excited.” 

“Precisely, but can you account for your 
excitement ?” 

“Most easily; I had received no infor- 
mation about that watch for more than six 
months, and I had very serious doubts in my 
mind whether the photograph was still there.” 

I shall take precious good care that the 
next time I take part in any similar kind of 
deception, I shall content myself with saying 
(as I had done all through), “It is a trick ;” 
and if people don't choose to believe it, they 
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CHAPTER I. 


for supper to-night—yes, and moreover, lay 
supper for two—for two, please.” 

The good dame raised her hands in pious 
horror at this unusual extravagance, for I 
was a most frugal lodger (as a straggling 
young lawyer must needs be), who, in her 
own language, “ would almost take enny- 
thing’’—a very convenient sort of young 
fellow for stout landladies to wait on. So 
she bustled out of the room, and I—I, Lieu- 
tenant Deuchary was alone. 

Lieutenant Deuchary! I repeated the 
phrase aloud, with a good martial intonation, 
as if some major-general or other were sum- 
moning me to receive the Victoria Cross 
from the hands of Royalty. I stood in front 
of the cracked mirror on the mantelshelf as 
I spoke, and I could observe the flush in my 
usually pale face, could see the heaving of 
my manly chest, and I felt proud—proud of 
the Macbrogan Highland Rifles. Then fora 
moment I looked anxiously at a faint dark 
strip on my upper lip, but—ah! that would 
come on by-and-by. 

What a noble thing to be enrolled amongst 
the defenders of one’s country, to be in 
command of Highland soldiers, to wear Her 
Majesty’s uniform! I seized my shepherd’s 
crook in the flush of my military ardour, 
came down to the “cha-r-r-r-ge,” and acci- 
dentally knocked the waterbottle under the 
table, where it splintered into a thousand 


can believe what they like. I would not have 
thought it possible how horrified everyone 
looked. Nor did I know till that moment on 
what a high pinnacle I had stood, and with 
what a crash I had fallen. However, I made 
a clean breast of the thing from beginning to 
end, and told of the first night at the bazaar, 
when my friend had ascertained, without any 
suspicion, certain numbers, which I had used, 
and how from time to time he furnished me 
with many extra ones; even down to that 
very night, when he had coolly handed me, 
under the vicar’s nose, a paper containing 
fresh information, and to which he had added 
a rider in pencil saying that he couldn’t get 
hold of particulars of the vicar’s own watch, 
which was a pity, as it would have been a 
rare joke! Every word I uttered added a 
fresh nail to the list, especially as the 
mystery of pin-finding (in my case) was 
explained by working with an accomplice, 
who took whatever was agreed upon from 
one person, and touched others who occupied 
certain positions, such, eg. as the third 
person from one end of the sixth row of 
seats from the front, and so on. 

Then again, when an unknown watch or 
banknote turned up, and the committee joined 
hands, I took hold of my accomplice, who 
pressed my fingers s0 many distinct times 
for each number, which I wrote down singly 
on the blackboard. Pressing my thumb once 
denoted a cipher. Of course the committee 
saw the number in each case, and were 
requested to fix their minds intently upon it. 
The copper wire was used only for effect. As 
for being blindfold, it was a most easy 
matter to raise the pocket-handkerchief 
sufficiently to see under it. 

Thus ended “ my experiences as a thought- 
reader.” I am not likely to practise again, 
and I do not advise any of my readers to go 
in for the same style of performance. As for 
genuine thought-reading, it is still, to me, as 
great a puzzle as on that night when Fred 
laid hold of the pat of butter. 


DEUCHARY OF THE MACBROGANS. 


atoms, just as Mrs. Macdonald came in to 
lay the supper. 

“Weel, Mr. Deuchary, ye'll just hev to 
pick up the pieces yersel. I gave wan-and- 
six for it the day afore yesterday, and ye 
canna expect me to buy another.” 

“Never mind, my good woman,” I replied, 
as I groped under the table and gingerly 
picked up the broken glass. ‘I’ll put that 
all right; and if you will send out to ask 
Mr. Stewart, with my compliments, to supper, 
I shall feel much obliged.” 

Stewart, though much my senior in years, 
was my junior in the office, as he was 8 
broken-down, seedy sort of a fellow, who 
could never pass his exams., a fact that 
might partly be explained by his rubicund 
nasal organ, which was the not unnatural 
aversion of all the teetotallers in the town. 
He added to his five-and-twenty shillings a 
week by reporting local events for the ‘“‘ Embo 
Observer” and the ‘“ Dunnet Head Weekly.” 
Not a bad sort of fellow, Stewart: though. of 
course, we were not regular associates, but 
it is always well to be on good terms with 
the “gentlemen of the press,” and a neat 
little paragraph about the honour conferred 
on Mr. Deuchary, and the value of a young 
enthusiastic officer to the Macbrogans, was 
all that was required to complete my happi- 


ness. 
By the time supper was finished my mental 
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thermometer was about 150°. I had no idea 
Stewart was such a military fellow! Why, 
he fairly revelled in fighting—and as for 
shooting! Well, it’s my firm belief that 
jealousy, and jealousy alone, on the part of 
A Company's “ten” prevented his going to 
Wimbledon to shoot for the Queen's. How- 
ever, he resigned—and quite right too, said I. 

When he took leave of me, some time in 
the small hours of the morning, he vowed 
undying friendship, and the most eulogistic 
of paragraphs in the following week's papers, 
and carried away with him a fine copy of 
Burns’ Poems that I presented him with in 
token of my respect and regard. 

Next morning I felt quite nervous about 
walking through the long High Street to my 
office, as I was sure to be the object of 
general admiration; but, to my astonish- 
ment, no one paid the slightest regard to me. 
One impertinent youngster, to be sure, yelled 
out, “ Hullo, old inkpot!’ but as a pillar of 
law and order I deigned not to chastise him. 

Stewart was at the office before me, hard 
at work, but, beyond wishing me good morn- 
ing in the gruffest of tones, made not the 
faintest allusion to my good fortune or to 
the hospitality of the previous night. How- 
ever, I had my revenge on the surly bear. 
I detained him copying out deeds for an 
hour and a half beyond his usual time, a 
piece of attention that he rewarded by utterly 
ignoring in the weekly papers the appoint- 
ment of Lieutenant Deuchary. 

I will pass over the long period of private 
drill I underwent at the hands of Sergeant- 
Instructor Mackay. My trials began with 

squad drill. I started with the recruits, and 
if these rustics were not put through their 
paces it was not the fault of Deuchary. I 
confess that occasionally in the “manual 
exercise '’ I brought them from the “ port” 
to the “slope” without first returning to the 


HW” you ever been in the Doldrums ? 

Do you even know what the Doldrums 
sre? I confess that I did not, until I was 
placed in such a position that I was abso- 
lutely obliged to learn the meaning of the 
word, by practical experience of it. 

Doldruma, then, derived from the Latin 
“ dolores,’’ is a condition of dejection, and 
that exactly represents the condition of the 
Al clipper ship Conflict, and also of the 
people on board of her, when they found 
themselves three-parts of the way on the 
journey to Demerara in lat. 10° and long. 50°. 

Well was the Conflict classed as A 1; she 
was a real spanker and no mistake, quite 
sapable of doing her 12 knots, under a fresh 
rreeze. 

I was one of a detachment of officers who 
iad embarked at Gravesend with recruits 
round for British Guiana, and who now 
uddenly found themselves in the Doldrums, 
hat is to say, med, when nearly within 
\ail of their destination. 

How hot it was! the sun pouring down 
pon the ship, so as almost to start the 
akum with which the deck was caulked. 

Even the awning on the quarter-deck 
ailed to diminish the oppressiveness of the 
ir—not the faintest breath of wind was 
tirring to cool the ardour of the atmosphere ; 
nd a dull, monotonous thud was heard 
t regular intervals, as the spars banged 
gainst the masts with each successive roll 
{ the grand old ship. 

We were decidedly bored—it was too hot 
or active exertion of any kind, and for 


“shoulder,” greatly to the confusion of their 
ideas; but the sergeant was generally at my 
elbow, and on the whole I got swimmingly 
through the “ manual and firing exercises.” 

But the “bayonet exercise”! It was so 
confusing when the men went “ about”; 
everything seemed inverted, until it struck 
me that if I were to shut my eyes so as not 
to be distracted by the altered position of the 
squad, I could give the words of command in 
their proper order. Unfortunately, I could 
not judge the time at which the men were 
working, and, in musical language, I was “a 
bar ahead’’ most of the time. The fellows, 
I am sorry to say, laughed right out—a piece 
of gross insubordination—and one of the 
spectators at the back part of the drill hall 
yelled out “ Amadan " (idiot). 

Of course, the villain must be ejected, and 
Sergeant Mackay went to perform that task, 
but he spent such a time in finding out the 
offender, that I more than suspected the 
sergeant was enjoying the joke—as he would 
have called it—and so I ordered the hall to 
be cleared. But, as the spectators were 
meee big, burly ploughmen and crofters, 
and the recruits were young lads of eighteen 
or so, it was more difficult than I anticipated. 
However, Captain Munro opportunely ar- 
rived, and, as he was six feet three in his 
stockings, and could throw the hammer 
further than any man in the county, he got 
the men out in less than half a minute. 

But company drill was my particular bane. 

What with “out guides and markers,” 
“ change front to the right on No. 4,” anda 
lot of other confusing orders, I became quite 
careworn, so much so that Mrs. Macdonald 
considered the whole affair a huge mistake. 
“The Valanteers,” she said, ‘“ was only fit 
for heathens; shootin’ and stabbin’ with 
horrid bagonets, it wus a wonder they 
didn't call down a judgment on them.” 


IN THE DOLDEUMS. 
By Caprary W. Wrumer. 


mental exertion, too, as faras that goes; we 
had exhausted our resources of amusement— 
our books, our games, ay, even our conver- 
sation. 

Many of us were taking a siesta; and, far 
away in the land of dreams, had for the 
time lost all consciousness of passing events. 
Suddenly a happy thought flashed like a 
sunbeam across my sleepy brain—a bathe, 
a plunge into the briny deep, which, at the 
lowest computation, must here be five miles 
in depth. Why, the very idea was exhilarat- 
ing! But I must have companions to profit 
with me by so brilliant a thought—why not 
one and all of the officers of the detach- 
ment ? 

I was a cheeky subaltern in those days, 
and, partly from ignorance, partly from down- 
right brass inherent in my nature, I jumped 
up, and making straight for the old colonel 
who commanded the troops on board, and 
who at that moment was buried in an arm- 
chair on the quarter-deck, addressed myself 
to him as follows—touching my cap to him 
at the same time with a sort of mock rever- 
ence:—“ Sir, if you will give me half an 
hour’s leave of absence, I will jump into five 
miles deep of water.” 

“ What do you mean, you young rascal—are 
you tired of life already?” 

« By no means, sir,” said I; “ Iam far from 
being tired of my life, but I am very hot, 
and a plunge in the sea will cool me and 
make me enjoy my life all the more when I 
ee out of the water freshened and invigo- 
rated.” 


Mrs. Macdonald, you will observe, had a 
sovereign contempt for the Queen’s men as 
well as for the Queen’s English. 

The month of May of that year was a very 
busy time for me with company and bat- 
talion drill, and I distinguished myself when- 
ever opportunity offered. I flatter myself 
that on one occasion I let the Adjutant— 
Major Smith-Brown of the Leicester Regi- 
ment—see what a Highland officer could do 
in an emergency. I was in charge of the 
company, and had extended the men in skir- 
mishing order over very rough broken ground, 
full of drains and whin-bushes, when the 
Major directed me to prepare for cavalry. 

This order brought the men into a heap, 
half the company standing anyhow in the 
drains, half huddled up amongst the bushes, 
from which position the Major triumphantly 
exclaimed no military word of command 
in the world could extricate them. But I, 
thoroughly put upon my mettle before the 
men, roared out, “ Come this way, lads,’ and 
dashing over intervening obstacles into an 
open field hard by, had the gallant boys after 
me in ten seconds like a pack of hounds 
after a fox. 

Smith-Brown laughed immoderately (be- 
fore the men, too !), and said “ Whist,: Mr. 
Dookary, that beats everything I have ever 
seen in the field.” Very likely too, I should 
think, considering how little he ever saw in 
the field, or anywhere else’; and had it not 
been for the fact that I was essentially a man 
of law and an officer who knew his duty to 
his superiors, I verily believe I should have 
punched the major’s head. As it was, I 
treated his laughter and his remarks with a 

roper amount of silence and contempt, 
Enawing well how jealous the Army men are 
of us Volunteers. 


(To be continued.) 


The captain of the Conflict, a bluff old 
salt, who was standing within hail and 
enjoying the conversation between the 
colonel and his junior sub, here turned 
away with a smile, and I saw him go for- 
‘ard and speak to his quartermaster, as 
though he had something important to com- 
municate to him. 

Meantime the vessel kept creaking and 
groaning as she swayed from side to side in 
the swell of the tide, almost dipping into 
it an able-bodied seaman who was em- 
ployed for’ard in cleaning the ship’s side. 

All this time I stuck to the colonel and to 
my point. '‘Ican improve, sir,” said I, “ upon 
my original idea, in this way: Let each 
officer on board stake half-a-crown, you 
yourself being stakeholder. We will muster 
on deck, and at a given signal from you, 
we'll all rush below, undress in our cabins, 
and whoever among us is first overboard 
from the bows of the ship shall claim the 
stakes. We will ask you to act as starter, 
umpire, stakeholder, and referee—no less 
than four staff appointments in one!” 

“Capital,” said the colonel; ‘issue the 
orders and plan of compaign ; in aquarter of an 
hour, muster every one on deck ready for the 
contest ; remember, it is a bathing parade—a 
sanitary measure all must conform to.’’ 

The news spread like wildfire; it caused 
quite a commotion, and when it became 
known below hatches, all the men came 
tumbling up to see the fun. 

In less than a quarter of an hour every 
officer was on deck; we were placed in line, 
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with the colonel on one flank, ready to give 

us the start. 

« When I say ‘three,’ gentlemen, away you 
go! Are you ready? One—two—three!” 

We were off as hard as we could lay legs 
to the ground: I was the first to gain the 
companion ladder, and, swinging myself down 
by the balustrade, I reached my cabin, 
unbuttoning my coat as I ran. 

Off came coat and waistcoat, my shirt was 
literally torn to pieces as I pulled it violently 
over my head; what cared I for clothes, 
when there was a race to be won ? 

I kicked off boots and socks, and then, 
opening the door, ran, clothed in nothing 
but nature’s simple raiment of buff, on the 
deck, and made straight for the forecastle. 

I reached the spot where the able-bodied 
seaman was still busy at his work, standing 
upon a plank, which had been slewed 
over the side, and retained in position for 
him to stand upon by strong ropes. 

I scarcely at first noticed the throng of 

faces around me, but just as I sprang on to 
the bulwarks, preparatory to leaping over- 
board, the whole scene seemed imprinted 
upon my mind’s eye like some indelible 
picture. I saw the vast crowd of soldiers 
and sailors mixed up in confusion on the 
deck, all with eager and expectant counte- 
nances, thronging to the ship's side; and 
among them one face in particular engaged 
my attention. It was that of aswarthy negro, 
of powerful build—I could even note and 
vemember his glossy curly hair, his shining 
eth, and the whites of his great lustrous 
03. 
But as I sprang from the side of the ship, 
nother detail of the scene was imprinted on 
ny mind, amidst a perfect rush of memories 
hat seemed concentrated into what was 
‘oing to be, for me, a supremely awful 
uoment, 

I saw the old quartermaster rushing for- 
zard in the vain endeavour to stop me from 
aking the fatal plunge; his arms were 
aving above his head, and horror was 
‘ritten upon every seam and wrinkle of his 
eather-beaten face. 


“The shark! The shark!” cried he in 
an agony of excitement. 

But the race had been so rapid and so 
fierce, I had rushed onward with such vehe- 
mence, that the poor old salt was too late 
to intercept my passage. 


The ship, at the very moment I sprang | 


from the bulwarks, gave a lurch to port—the 
water was clear, limpid, pellucid, so that the 
eye could see yards down into its mysterious 
depths—and a thrill of fear and conster- 
nation overcame me, as I heard the despair- 


ing cry of the quartermaster echoed by the | 


sailor at the ship’s side, over whose head I 
passed in making my adventurous leap. 

At the same instant I discerned the cause 
of their dismay and mine, and realised my 
desperate position; for in the water just 
below me was a huge shark, awaiting, with 
sulky patience, whatever chance might throw 
in his way. 

I felt a thrill ran through my body as I 
reached the water—a thrill like a shock of 
electricity, and one whose effect was nearly 
as paralysing. When I rose to the surface 
again, after being completely submerged, 
I knew that little short of a miracle could 
save me from destruction; but I struck out 
for the ship with a dull and terrible feeling 
of despair in my heart. 

I don’t think I am wanting in courage 
under ordinary circumstances, but this was 
indeed a terrible position to be in; all day 
long the crafty monster had been skulking 
close alongside of the ship unknown to most 
of those on board. 


The fact of the shark being there had | 


been reported to the captain, who had 


instructed the quartermaster to prevert us | au 
. by spreading his mouth out into a broad smile 
| and displaying his magnificent set of teeth. 


from bathing. 

Every instant I expected to feel the 
shark's cruel teeth in my writhing limbs, 
and could, in anticipation as it were, see the 
gleam of his silver belly as he turned to seize 
me, and I could fancy the water tinged toa 
deep red colour with my life’s blood. 

It was only by a miracle that I was saved. 
Of course all that has taken time to relate, in 
reality took place in the space of a few 


seconds; but just as I reached the surface 
of the water, and almost before I commenced 
to strike out for the ship, I spied once more 
the shiny face of the negro, who, without an 
instant’s hesitation, followed me into the 
water. Drawing, as he sprang from the ship, 
a large and very formidable knife from a 
sheath at his side, he entered the water 
not a yard from where I was striking out 


| with desperation for the ship, and so cleanly 


did he make his plunge that the surface of 
the glassy water was but little disturbed. 
Below me was the terrible outline of the 
shark, and I fancied I saw him half turn over, 
with the intention of attacking me at once. 
But a great commotion now took place. 
The negro had dived below the brute and 
had, with great dexterity, made many rapid 


| passes at the shark and ripped and slashed 


him about with his formidable knife. The 
sea was instantly tinged with blood for yards 
around, and the shark was lashing his tail in 
his death agonies, for the negro never ceased 
hacking and slashing and ripping and cut- 
ting at his enemy. 

T could hardly realise all that happened ; 
I felt confused and dulled like one in a 
dream, but I knew enough to appreciatet he 
splendid courage of the man who had, by 
his intrepidity and daring, saved me from 
the jaws of a cruel monster of the deep—and 
my gratitude knew no bounds. 

We were both quickly hauled up on deck, 
and the negro was received with loud cheers 
from the lusty throats of the surging mass of 
soldiers and sailors. 

He on his part was exultant at the success 
of his bold venture, and expressed his ap- 
proval of the hurrahs sounding in his ears 


A handsome subscription was immediately 
raised among the officers for his benefit, to 
which was added, of course, the half-crown 
stakes, all of whioh he received with profuse 
thanks, as though he had done nothing to 
deserve so large a reward. 

The skull and huge jaws of the shark now 
adorn our “ ancestral halls.” 


HINTS ON PRINTING AND TONING PHOTOGRAPHS. 


By R. A. R. BENNETT, B.A. OXON., 


Author of “ Bromide Papers: how to work them," “ Photographic Devrlopers: and how to use them,” ele, ete. 


ome will find it much more difficult than 
others to obtain purple tones; for those 


o feel inclined to despairIcan recommend | 
: following bath. It has often been a great | 


on to me when things were going wrong, and 
en I was first beginning I used no other 
some time. Dissolve 20 grains of phos- 
ite of soda in 6 ounces of water, and add 
ounce of your solution of gold chloride. 
is bath is tremendously strong, and you 
st take care to keep the prints moving the 
le time they are in it, or you will get un- 
ed patches in places, which, though they 
rhten up the sombre aspect of the print, 
not improve its appearance. The purple 
2 will soon appear; you must mind it does 
zo too far, or they get to a grey shade, 
ch is very “flat” and not pleasing. The 
1 will not keep, and must be used directly 
r mixing- 
eaders of an experimental turn of mind 
try the following bath; it is a favourite 
with users of “Aristotype” and “Ober- 
er’s Chloride Emulsion” papers. Person- 
I prefer the old process, even for these, 
others may be more successful with the 


PART Il. 
Toning and Firing Solution in one Bath. 


Phosphate of sora .« « Ierains 
Sulphocyanide of ammoninm . 25 
Hyposulphite of sua. Uy 
Wiktenc00, | cork en ce 2 ounces 


(Take care of No. 2, which is very 
poisonous.) 

To this mixture add an ounce of your gold 
solution and proceed to tone. The prints will 
go the most awful colour when they are put 
in first, but will gradually regain their tone; 
when they are the colour you most admire 
take them out and wash them; if they are 
not fixed by that time they never will be, 
so you need not keep them in any longer. 
They are far more likely to be fixed than 
toned. 

Now for the actual details of the process. 
‘We shall require four dishes the size of the 
prints to be toned. They should be of 
porcelain, and each should be marked out- 
side, by means of the black varnish previously 
described, with the name of the solution for 
which it is to be used, and it should never 
be used for anything else. The one which 
is to contain the, gold solution should never 


contain anything but that; the one for the 
salt you can use for developer if you like, and 
the other, for hypo will of course, be used for 
that, both in developing and toning. Keep 
all your dishes scrupulously clean. A great 
deal depends on this—a little hydrochloric 
acid will generally remove any stains of de- 
veloper or toning bath. 

The three dishes are to be arranged in 
front of you—the salt bath in the middle, the 
toning bath on the left hand, and the fixing 
bath on the right. Behind the toning bath 
you should have a dish containing pure cold 
water, and behind the fixing bath another, 
also containing plain water. 

The prints, after coming out of the printing 
frames, have to be washed for some time in 
running water. One of the many “ washers” 
in the market should be used, as it is neces- 
sary for the prints to be kept turning over 
and over while washing. As to whether all 
the free silver chloride should be washed out 
of them or not opinions are divided. Some 
say that if purple tones are required it is best 
to remove the prints while the wafer is still 
milky with the chloride of silver liberated ; 
others say that the tones given when the prints 
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have been well washed are more permanent. 
On the whole, as it is quite possible to get 
purple tones with the well-washed prints, the 
writer inclines to the latter opinion, and 
prefers to thoroughly wash the prints. Let 
them, therefore, remain in the washer till 
the water is perfectly clean, and then, taking 
them out, one by one, put them into the basin 
of clean water that is behind the toning 
bath. The toning bath had better not be 
removed from its bottle until just before it is 
required. 

The prints are then taken, one by one, out 
of the basin of clear water and placed in the 
toning bath. Many writers say they ought to 
be placed face downwards the first minute ; 
but a sensible reason for such a course has 
yet to be found. I asked the question once 
in 8 photographic paper, and got the reply, 
“Because the paper is sensitised on one side 
only”! I felt so small when I read that 
reply that I have not dared to ask the same 
question again in any paper. However, it 
the reader finds his prints in any way 
improved by so doing, by all means let him 
stick to it. : 

The toning must be conducted in a feeble 
light—it should be yellow; but you cannot 
judge properly of the colour of the prints by 
yellow light, and, therefore, a feeble white 
light—at any rate, one that you can get to at 
intervals—is best. After the prints have 
been round several times (you must keep 
continually lifting out the bottom one and 
putting it on the top, in order to keep them 
moving, or red places, untoned, will be left on 
their surfaces) you will find that their red 
colour is changing to brown, and, after a 
short time longer, to purple. When they 
have got to the right shade they should be 
lifted out and placed in the fresh water 
again, an equal number of untoned prints 
going in to take their place. 

In practice only one will require to come 
out at intervals, and another can be placed 
at the top to fill up the gap. The number 
to be kept in the dish at a time varies 
completely with the size of the dish and the 
amount of fluid, but there must not be more 
than can be easily kept turning over and 
over and so separated; as a general rule, it 
may be said that the time to stop is when 
the desired tone is reached, but, as a certain 
loss of tone occurs when fixed in most 
beginners’ hands, it is safest to tone a little 
more than required. 

This loss of tone on fixing is the grand 
difficulty to be confronted, and the ability 
‘to overcome it constitutes the skill of the 
successful toner. Different brands of paper 
differ so entirely in their behaviour that it is 
not possible to give an absolutely safe system 
to work on. The following is recommended 
for many papers ; it is that especially designed 
for the treatment of the paper sold by 
Edwards & Co. (6-8 The Grove, Hackney, E.), 
which the writer prefers to any other, as it 
tones so much more quickly and easily, and 
requires far less gold. Let the reader, how- 
ever, use any brand that suits him. 

When all the prints have been toned and 
are in the clean water we pour the toning 
bath back into its bottle. If it is desired to 
keep it for future use it must be poured back 
at once, out of harm’s way, as, if any of the 
hypo-solution should get into it, it would be 
irretrievably ruined. A propos of this, I 
should say that the least drop of hypo 

getting into it while toning is being carried 
on will very likely cause failure; you 
must not even take your fingers out of one 
and put them into the other unless they are 
well washed between. The toning bath 
should be filtered back into the bottle 
through .an ordinary funnel and chemical 
filter-paper. Swedish is the best. The dish 
lust be cleaned after use. 


The prints are now in the clean water, and 
they have to be transferred to the salt solu- 
tion one by one. This is simply a solution 
of 1 ounce of salt in 1 pint of water. It isnot 
used by every one; but for those who are 
troubled by loss of tone I strongly recom- 
mend it, especially if they use Edwards’s 
paper. The prints remain in it for five min- 
utes, and are then taken out singly and placed 
in the hypo bath. The best strength for this 
is—hyposulphite of soda, 1 pound; water, 
6 pints; or, if you are only toning a small 
quantity, I use—hypo, 1 ounce; water, 
8 ounces. One ounce of hypo will fix three 
sheets of sensitised paper. To both the fixing 
bath and the salt bath should be added two 
drops of strong liquor ammonia—in the 
former it has a slight fixing action; and, as 
it does not destroy the tone of the prints, it 
renders them less likely to change colour in 
the fixing bath ; in the latter, it is necessary 
to prevent any acidity which may exist in the 
hypo, as, if this bath were acid, the tone of 
the prints would return no more. This should 
be remembered, as it is a very common 
source of failure to amateurs. 

The same persons who say that the prints 
ought to be immersed face downwards the 
first few minutes in the toning bath also say 
that the same plan should be carried out in 
the fixing bath. It has, at any rate, an ad- 
vantage in the latter case which did not accrue 
to it in the former—viz., that the loss of tone 
which invariably takes place the first minute 
ia not visible to the agonised operator. The 
prints will be almost sure to lose their purple 
colour the first minute, but, if they have been 
properly toned, it will return to its pristine 
beauty in a few minutes before they come 
out of the fixing bath. They must be kept 
turning over and over in this bath as they 
were in the other two—in fact, it is rather 
more necessary than before, as insufficient 
fixing ruins their permanence. A certain 
amount of judgment can be given as to 
whether or not they are sufficiently fixed by 
holding them up to the light and observing 
whether they are clear right through the 
paper, as they will be when fixed ; it is, how- 
ever, & slender foundation to build upon, and 
the best plan is to make sure by leaving them 
in a solution of the right strength for a given 
time. Fifteen minutes is not at all too long; 
it is better to make quite sure--they will not 
suffer even if left in a few minutes too long. At 
the end of the fifteen minutes they are put 
back into bath No. 2 (salt) for five minutes 
more. I think this is hardly necessary, 
but Messrs. Edwards advise it, and I always 
carry out their instructions—it does no harm, 
at any rate. At the end of this five minutes 
the prints are finished, and have now to be 
taken out and washed. This should be done 
in a regular washing vessel, as they have to be 
kept turning about for several hours. The 
number of hours required to eliminate all the 
hypo varies according to the method of wash- 
ing. You may safely allow them to remain 
washing for an hour longer than the time 
which the maker of the vessel you use says 
is necessary. With Jefferies’ ‘“ Perfect” 
washer, which I use myself, I believe four 
hours is quite sufficient, and I have never 
known one of my prints show the slightest 
sign of fading. Washers of all kinds crowd 
the advertising pages of the annuals—in fact, 
if I were given to levity, I might say the 
market is flooded with them—and the reader 
must go to a dealer, or examine into the 
printed circulars, and exercise his own judg- 
ment as to which he will purchase. In dis- 
tricts where no water is laid on, or in the 
summer, when it is scarce sometimes, the 
prints can be washed individually by plac- 
ing them in a large basin of water and keep- 
ing them moving, for a minute or two at in- 
tervals, for about half an hour; each print is 


then placed on a clean sheet of glass ands 
rubber “ squeegee ’’ rolled over it; it is then 
taken off the glass and placed in a fresh basin 
of clean water, the first being thrown away 
when all the prints are in No. 2. They stay 
here for another half-hour, moving at inter. 
vals, and are then “squeegeed ’’ again and 
returned to basin No. 1, which has meanwhik 
been filled with clean water, and so on 
The “ squeegeeing ” of the prints is analo- 
gous to the wringing ont of clothes, the hypo 
being forced out with the water each time, s 
that it is soon got rid of. Those who advw- 
cate this method of washing say that sir 
“squeegeeings”’ and washings are usually sa!- 
ficient to eliminate every trace of hypo. It 
is, however, an arduous task, and has the 
disadvantage that the prints may get tom | 
in the process, and I should therefore advise 
you not to try it if easier means of washing 
are at hand. 

The washing ended, the prints have now 
to be dried. This is easily accomplished by 
taking them singly out of the washer, and 
pressing them for a moment between tro 
soft towels, the bottom one of which is laid 
flat on a flat table. Any small amonnt of 
moisture which may remain afterwards can 
be removed by means of blotting-paper, which 
must be perfectly clean. I prefer to dry them 
flat, which I achieve by placing them in rows 
on a flat surface, and putting toy bricks 
round the edges of each, to prevent their 
curling up as they dry. When dry they are 
removed and well pressed. =: 

An alternative method of d: , Which 
gives a brilliant surface to the prints, is to 
dry them on talced glass. In nine cases out 
ten this is a failure, soI use instead ferrotype 
plates. These can be obtained from a dealer 
cut the size of prints to be dried. One side of 
each plate is shiny, the other is dull. Take 
one plate for each print, and, removing the 
print from the water, place it face downwards 
on the shiny surface of the plate; it is best 
to put both into the washer and remove them 
in contact together. Now place severa) 
thicknesses of clean blotting-paper on the 
back of the print, and roll it well with a rab- 
ber roller. This will nearly dry the print 
and press it into contact with the plat 
When it gets quite dry it will fall off, which 
does not by any means always happen with 
the talced glass. The surface given by the 
ferrotype plate is quite equal to that given 
by the glass, and there is no risk of failure. 
If you are in a hurry, hold the back of th 
plate to the fire and the photo will drop of 
in a few minutes. I prefer, however, to leate 
them to dry naturally, as they do not ccr! | 
up when they tumble off so much as in the | 
former case. | 

In trimming the prints be very careful » 
have the vertical lines parallel with the vert: | 
cal sides of the print, and the same with th: 
horizontal lines, if possible, as it should te | 
if they are horizontal and your lens does rt 
distort. | 

For a mountant you must choose r= 
own, some preferring one and some another. 
T always use the spirituous solution of 
mentioned in my article on ‘ Brom: 
Papers,” which you will find on page 270 ¢ 
the February part (weekly number 628), t! 
need not repeat it here. Care shoal & 
taken to get the print exactly in the cer 
of and straight with the mount on which 5 
is placed. Careless mounting frequecty’ 
spoils the look of what would otherwise tes 
good photograph, while careful mountz¢! 
considerably enhances its attractions. 


(THE END.) 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 270. 
Br K. Baysn. 


4+9=13 pieces, 


White to play, and mate in three (3) moves, 


One of the games to the Cunningham 
ambit in Bilguer’s “ Handbuch ” is this, be- 
eon yee v. Bilguer (White) and C. Mayet 


Write. Back. 
1.P—K4 P-K4 
2.P—KB4 PxP 
3. Kt—K B3 B—K2 
4. B—B4 B—R 5 (ch.) 
5. P—K Kt 38 PxP 
6. Castles Px P (ch.) 
7. K—R gq. P—Q3 
8. B x P (ch.) KxB 
9. Kt x B (ch.) Kt—K B38 

10. P—Q4 —-R6 

11. R—B3 B—Kt 6 (a) 
12. R x Kt (ch.) xR 

13. QxB Q—B 8 (ch.) 
14. KxP +B 

15. Kt—-QB38 QxR 

16. Q—B 5 (ch.) K—K aq. (b) 
17. Q—Q BB (ch.) K-B2 

18. Q x B P (ch.) K—K eq. 

19. Q—B 8 (ch.) K-B2 

20. Q x P (ch.) K—K sq. 

21. Kt—B 5, and White wins. 

) Better was Q—Q 2. 

) If 16, —, K—K 2, then 17, Kt—Q 5 
) K—Q sq._ 18, Q—Kt 5 (ch. ), K—B sq. 


2«P, Kt—R3. 20,QxR (ch.), K—Q 2. 
2x K, and wins. After 16, —, K—Kt sq., 
ws the main play as above, Q-Q B8 
, ete. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.—That clever problem of about thirty years 
the * King of Chess Artists” appears of the 
“diagram, Young solvers must be careful to 
he right defences 
1. W.—The following probienas from our volumes 
e suitable for your collection :—Noa. 8, 40, 43, 44, 
66, 70, 72, 73, 74, 76, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 86, 91, 95, 
12, 103, 104, 110, 122, 124, 125,'182, 138, 141, 145, 
55, 162, 167, 170, 182, 190, 198, 196, 201, 209, 203, 
10, 211, 213, 215, 217, 218, 220, 227, 230, 239, 261, 
$4, 256, 258, 261, 264, 267, 270, Several of these 
lished in letters only. No, 221 may be called 
“but the ther has now turned it into “gold” 
iw hite, K—K R 5q.: Q—-Q Kt 6; Kts-Q BS 
B5; P—KR3. Black, KK R2; R-K Raq; 
R6;: ixes-K B 6 and KORt ogi P-K R 5. 
mates tn five moves, This was a three-mover in 
ind. proves now that perseverance produces s 
of beauty. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
(TamtzentH Senres.) 
Writing Competition. 
[Continued from p. 656.) 

TEXTH Division (ages 21 to 24 years). 
Prize—10s. 6d. 


Eongrt MILTON WILLIAMS, 59, Carter Street, Wal- 
worth, 6.x. 


CERTIPICATES. 


Brxzamre H. McKe.ckes, 13, Bag; Street, Bur- 
dett Road, E. i aly 


Cuas. W. Rimtxcton, 3, Clarence Terrace, Maidstone 
Road, Rochester, Kent. 


Jony W. ATKLYSON, 42, Exe Street, Liverpool. 
J._R. Ciaxpier, 4, Holly Terrace, Holly Road, 
Wanstead. 


G. PF, Wiz0x, 49, Holbein House, London, s.w. 

W. J. Gitror, Queen Street, Maidenhead, Berks. 

K. M. Wanass, The Priory, St. Ives, Hunts, 

W. RB. Gary, 40, Arbery Road, Victoria Park, x 
Hanowp H. Sissoxy, 84, Beverley Road, Hull. 

pal aah c/o Mrs. Jones, Bersham Road, Wrex- 


A. E. Maxpxns, West Green Board School, Totten- 
bam, x. 


T. D. GREENLAND, 17, The Rise, Beaufort, Mon. 


Jonx Ricranpeox, c/o D. Williamson, 5, Drummond 
Street, Edinburgh. 


W. Henny Txz, 15, Cornford Grove, Balham, 8.w. 


Hxpros E:.iort, 14, Georgiana Street, South Stock- 
ton-on-Tees, 


Grorcx Hay, 53, High Street, Elgin, N.B, 
HERBERT WHATLEY, 96, The Butts, Frome. 

A. M. Bratsvonp, Park Nook, near Derby. 

Wx. Git, 103, Kensington Street, Bradford. 

F, Wrxx HRLLinas, Cemetery Lodge, Ipswich, 
GeEorGE DENNETT, Bull Lane, St. Michael's, Lewes, 
A. I. Parnott, Walton House, Aylesbury, Bucks, 


Tnomas Hawsox, West Melton, near Rotherham, 
Yorks, 


Asprew Cant, 8, Ardmillan Terrace, Edinburgh. 


Henrert Saxpox, 2, The Limes, Hornyold Road, 
Malvern, 


H. A, Hxatoy, Sans Souci, Watford, Herta. 


Ewan B, ZixRVvoGEL, Lady Grey, Dist, Aliwal North, 
8. Africa, 


W. J. Pricr, 82, Soho Hill, Birmingham, 
T. W. Brrre.p, Ford, near Devonport, Devon. 


G. Buniry Ports, Thanington, Portman Road, Bos 
combe, Bournemouth. 


Greatnepe M. Lowe, 10, Portland Road, Finsbury 
Park, x. 


(To be continued.) 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


THE CAPTAIN. 
A LEGEXD oF TRE ELEVEY. 
(With apologies where apologies are due.) 


He that only rules by terror 
Doeth grievous wrong. 

Deep as Styx I count his error: 
Let him hear my song. 

Smart the Captain was: the Eleven 
Made a gallant team, 

Gallant sons of Englith freemen, 
Of their school the cream. 

But they hated his oppression, 
Stern he was and our, 

Anil for every light transgression 
Rated them an hour. 


Day by day more harsh and cruel 
Seemed the Captain's mood, 

Secret wrath like smother'd fuel 
Burnt in each boy’s blood. 

Yet he hoped to purchase glory, 
Hoped to make the name 

Of the Eleven great in story 
Wheresoe'er they came. 

Slowly passing was the summer, 
Many a match was played, 

But though the team grew glum and glummer, 
Revenge was still delayed, 

Till the Old Boys’ Match—wise haters !— 
When, with eyes askance 

At the throng of fair spectators, 
Lo! they seized their chance. 

‘Then a cloudy gladness lightened 
In the eyes of each, 

But the Captain's colour heightened, 
Rougher came his speech : 

“ Dolts!” he cried, their innings ended, 
Score but twenty-two, 

“This fiasco must be mended ; 
Play up, or you'll rue!" 

‘Then they looked at him they hated, 
Scarce a ball was stopped ; 

Mute with careless hands they waited, 
Every catch was dropped. 

Oh, it was a thing to witness, 
How the foemen’s score 

Rose with an exceeding swiftness 
Never seen before! 

One bowled wides, another no-balls ; 
Ends were changed in vain; 

“Slows” were tossed, as girls toss snowballs 5 
Runs came thick as rain. 

‘The Captain's heart was well-nigh broken, 
Yet each mother's boy— 

‘There they stood—no word was spoken— 
Nor concealed their joy. 

At his wild threats of reprisal 
Were their faces grim ; 

In thelr places, standing idle, 
Did they smile on him. 

‘Those, in whom he had reliance 
For his noble name, 

With one smile of still defiance 
Sold him unto shame. 

Shame and wrath his heart confounded, 
Pale he grew, then red, 

‘Till In agony unbounded 
Swift he turn'd and fied. 

Dismal error! Sorry fooling ! 
‘Years have wandered on, 

Long since done with school and schooling, 
Captain, team, are gone— 

Scattered where life's ocean tosses 
Round them, buffeting 

With the grown man's trials and crosses— 
Youth a vanished thing. 

As OLD Bor. 


Tne THRESHOLD oF LIE. 


Fast my boyhood’s days are fiecting, 
To life's battle I draw near, 
Dangers dread may close around me, 
When from home and friends most dear 5 
Great Jehovah ! loving Father! 
Guard me with Thy powerful arm! 


Manhood's time {s now approaching, 
Childish things I lay aside, 
Still may thoughts both pure and lovely, 
Good and true, with me abide ; 
Great Jehovah! guide and save me, 
Lest from virtue's path I stray. 


All too swiftly time is passing, 
Friends may fail me, hope may die, 
Be Thou near me, lead me onward 
To my home beyond the sky; 
Great Jehovah | ever shield me 


Til my pilgrimage is o'er. 
FRasK SMITH. 
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Own ‘Papert. 


Correspondence, 


R. Anvown.—The late Doctor Scoffern wrote us a 
‘descriptive article on “ Pharaoh's Serpents,” which 
you will find on page 451 of the third volume, The 
ash is very poisonous. 


‘Hennext.—There is a * Shop Boys’ and Errand Boys’ 
Parochial Revistration and Hiring Association,” 
particulars of which can be obtained of Mr. Augustus 
‘Harvey, 12, Landridge Road, Fulham. 


‘. Bi.uxpert.—Look at page 295 of our third volume 
‘and see a coloured plate of the * Arms of England 
from Edward the Confessor to Qacen Victoria,” and 
read the article. You will then smile at your mis. 
takes. Where did James the First get the white 
horse of Hanover from? Edward the Third is nearly 
right ; but your lilies are not France Ancient, You 
say crests When you mcan arms, 


tet a second-hand banjo by adver. 
hange and Mart"; buy a shiliing 
shop; furnish yourself with a few 
retire into a quiet spot—and stay 


tising in the 
Dook at any mn 
spare string: 
there 

R. Kay.—Sce our articles on “Golf” in the February 
‘and Mareh Parts for 1864, forming part of the sixth 
volume. 


"T. CuankE.—See “How London Lives” published at 
46, Paternc ve a full description of the 
London police and their duties. 


es on swimming in 
There is 


.JCDEX.—We are including our artich 
our new volume of “Outloor Sports.” 
nothing like them iu book form, 


‘Stama—t. Paul Blake's story of “The Marquis o! 
Torchester” was in the May and followi 5 
1687 —that is, in our ninth volume. 2. TI 
plates for the last two or three years are 
Jackets; but very few are now left. 3. 
any where. 

E. P. Witsox.—Royal Navy, for officers (naval valet), 
limit, of age is Li}; for crew (secoud class bey), 
164. 

Paper BaG.—You have turned it the wronz w: 
isall. There are only two ways in whieh t 
try again. Another “ Paper Bag" says he 
the kettle but cannot boil the water; to whom we 
also say “try again.” 


f 
f 


F. S. Newtox.—Ulrich Zwingli, latinised into Zuin- 
glius, ree Swiss reformer, was burn in 1484 and died 
in 1331, 


| S. CasTLE.—The articles on “Knots and Cordage” 


appeared a long time ago and are now out of print. 
hey were in the seeond volume, 


—Nothing of the sort has appeared else- 

i where. The article was written by the collector and 

| the illustrations were from the coins, 1t was the first 
time the subject hal been attempted. 


©. S.--Almost anyone can he a ventriloquist ; but the 
art requires practice. We have no articles on the 
subject now in theit original form; but all we have 
to say has been reprinted in * Indoor Games.” 


R. Parensox,—“ How to Build Bird-eages™ has been 
long out of print, but it now appears in “Indoor 
Games.” 


H.C. (M).—1. “Dumb-bells and How to Use Them” 
cannot be got in the numbers ; bat the articles have 
been reprinted in full in * Indoor Games.” 2. The 
same with regard to * Indian Clubs.” 

p Twist and Liz,—* How to Cure and Set Up a 

is now ineluded in * Indoor Games.” The 
older articles are out of print, but you muy’ see them 
by referring to the third, fourth, ati] fitth volumes, 

A.S.H. (Flagstaff) and Cur. A. G. K.—" My Flagstaft 
‘and How T Rigged It." first appeared in onr 


rs 
and is now one of the chapters in * Indoor G 


siur's CrocKrr.—The old“ shipn’s clock "wi 
which lu) to be turned every halt hear: and every, 

| time the glass was turned the bell was struck with a 

sort of postman's knock. Half the number of times 

the bell is the number of bel 

the hours from midnight reand: Lam. 


ber of bells, But the halt-hours are also 
and for them the old nom a 


ea clork face ant 
or, rather, half the number of 
twice for each bell, 


\ 


‘ rr : A 


Pam | n 


; Clie ral, 


=] ? 
i 


wWilb [lar malade, 


e OCI Was made, 


IxcoGxito.—* That Penny-Whistle !" Out of pri 
but still obtainable in “ Indoor Games” By the? 
it is “ence” not “anee" in correspondence. ~S:: i 
Polishing” is also out of print, but it does ». 
appear in that encyclopedic treasury, “Ind 
Games.” z 

GixcER Jnt.—Take a small sheet of thick blo. 
paper; soak it in a strong solution of oxalic aii 
dry it. When you make an ink-blot lay this bloc: 
peter, on it, The blot will vanish like magic 
eave hot a trace behiud, But, remember, the pups 
is poisonous; and it is not advisable to chew it. 
leave it about, 


A. J. Pripz.—1. The King of the Romans was the h.~ 
of the Emperor of the West, much in the same 
—only different—as the Prince of Wales ist 
of the British Monarch. The title was tire arom = 
previous to his coronation, by the Emperor H~ 
the Second in 1014; it was first conferred on He. 
the ‘Third's eldest’ son in 1055, 2. It depen» 
colour, date, face value, etc. 3. The Great W 
Railway had 2,477 miles of line and 1,620 engi 
December 1889, It has now more miles ati u 
engines, but not many more. 


A. J. Urquuart.—You should have got the Chri-: 
Number for 1889, The i to the Chri 
Number of 1890 is not 1} 
months before the number. 
“Stars of the Month" was in the sixt 
©The Planets and Where to find Them 
twelfth, 

J.S.C. R—1. A history of Lor] Ellenboron; 

Administration, by Lord Colchester. was pubic: 
in 1374. 2. Y¥: Dumb-bells should be wov 
not weigh more than two pounds cach. 3 ¢ 
your friends, 

H.SHAW.—1. The “Bos's Own Paper” fs on a : 
every capital in the work] and in all the chief t 
of Australia and America, 2. There was py 
Bruce, 3. There was no clan Brown 4 
qnently there are no tartans for these cla. 
“Scottish Clans” was the frontispiece of cur =: 
volume. 

W. C. Tavtor—Hang the coral upside dew i 
saucepan full of water, to which vou faite at! 
spoonful of oxalic acid ; boil the solution till 
the coral dry; and clean the saucepan thos. 
well after you have done with it. Some of the: ~ 
is boiled in water and then bleached in a west ~ 
tion of chloride of lime ; but in dealing with ~~ 
always work with it upside down so that the din -— 
diop out of the septa, 


edi Cea ae Bey ho liked in ry 


A\l sorts oF Dixtares.furpy, 
s Sanswiehes made °F Pigs Pry 


| 
} / 


s preadl i So. Jn 


HEH 


Price One Penny. 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


OR, THE ADVENTURES OF TWO BOYS ON 
THE UPPER IRRAWADDY., 


By Davi Ker, 


Author of “ Nderi 
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CHAPTER VII.—THE ELEPHANT RACE. 


O™ morning, about a week after Hetty 
Foster’s sensational meeting wit! 
the famous “ War-Tiger,” there was 
an unwonted stir and bustle throughout 
the whole village of Kyook-Pew, which 
seemed to have communicated itself in 
& more moderate degree even to the 
stately Sikhs of the garrison. The day 
of the long-looked-for elephant race, 
which had so greatly excited Harry and 
his cousin when announced by their old 
monk, had really come at last ; and every 
man in the Burmese hamlet had laid a 
wager of some kind upon the great event, 
even if only to the amount of half a 
farthing, the ordinary Burman being 
unfortunately as inveterate a gambler 
as either the Mexican or the Chinese. 

The two huge beasts that were to 
contest this novel kind of race were 
already standing side by side at the end 
of the course, which ran from one end of 
the clearing to the otker. Both were 
motionless as statues, except for an occa- 
sional flap of their enormous ears to drive 
away the flies that buzzed around them ; 
and the vast brownish-black bodies stood 
like rocks amid an eddying tide of excited 
faces and struggling figures, and hands 
raised in eager gesticulation, and dresses 
gay with every tint of the rainbow. 


The native women had put on all their | 
finery, and assumed their gayest colours, . 


in honour of the great occasion. Even 
the very babies seemed to take their part 
in the general excitement, clapping their. 
tiny brown hands gleefully, and crowing 
with delight at the surrounding bustle. 
The elephants certainly could not com- 
plain of having too few people to look at 
them ; for, not only had the entire popu- 


lation of the village turned out in a body , 


(including three or four withered old 
grandpapas who were hardly able to 
crawl), but hundreds of peasants had 
flocked in from every part of the sur- 
rounding country, many of whom com- 
bined business with pleasure by bringing 
various kinds of eatables for sale. The 
whole upper end of the clearing was as 
gay as a flower-bed with bright-coloured 
robes, and the air rang with a ceaseless 
din of voices, criticising, admiring, dis- 
puting, speculating upon the chances 
of the race, and making fresh bets every 
moment, although in many cases the 
amount of those which they had already 
made greatly exceeded that of their whole 
worldly possessions. 

Harry and Fred, delighted beyond 
measure at this chance of witnessing a 
sport which was equally new to them 
both, were eager to rush out of the fort 
at once, and mingle with the motley 
assemblage on the racecourse. But, to 
their no small dismay, they found the 
gate of the entrenchment shut; and the 
sentinel who guarded it informed them, 
with a stately salaam, that strict orders 
had been given to let no one quit the 
fort that morning without a special 
permission from the ‘“ Commandant 
Sahib” himself. . 

Away rushed Harry, with his cousin at 
his heels, to obtain the required permiseion 
as speedily as possible, never doubting for 
a moment that it would be granted at 
once, But they were doomed to be 

“isly disappointed. 
very sorry indeed, my dear boys,” 


; we were down yonder in the middle of all 


said Marston kindly, “to have to disap- 
point you both; but I really can’t let any 
one out of the fort while this is going on. 
You see, these Burmans are an excitable 
set, and no better than children when they 
are excited, and (considering that more 
than half those fellows yonder are 
peasants from the country round, who 
haven't got to be friendly with my soldiers | 
like the villagers here) if I were to let any 
of my men go in among them with arms 
in their hands just when the whole crowd’s 
wild over this race, it would certainly 
end in a quarrel and a fight, with per- 
haps the loss of several lives on each side, 
and the stirring up of bitter feeling 
against us all through the province, 
which is just what I want to avoid. 
Now, as the soldiers mustn’t go out, it’s 
better for no one to go at all, so as to 
avoid all chance of discontent ; and there- 
fore I’m not even going myself. I know 
you're always ready to do anything you can 
to help me, like good fellows ; and so I tell 
you just how matters stand, that you may 
see I have nochoice. You'll be able to see 
the whole show quite well from the roof 
of the storehouse yonder, and you’re wel- 
come to go up there whenever you like.” 

The boys assented at once, and hurried 
off to take their places upon this new 
kind of “ Grand Stand.” 

“Mr. Marston's right,” said Fred 
Milburn, as they scrambled up the 
ladder, “ for you never know what tricks 
these niggers are going to be up to. I 
remember, when we were at Fort Robin- 
son, out West, the Indians came round 
and wanted to start a market inside the 
fort; but it was a good job that father 
wouldn't let ‘em, for we found out after- 
wards that every man of ’em had a 
weapon of some sort under his blanket, 
and at a given signal they were all to jump 
up and wipe out the whole garrison |” 

“And we've got a better view up here, 
out-and-out,” chuckled Harry, “than if 


that crowd. We're in the reserved seats 
—and we’ve got ’em all to ourselves too. 
Hollo! there go the jockeys mounting 
already!” 

Sure enough, just at that moment the 
two elephants—which rejoiced in the 
poetical names of “Pickled Tea” and 
“Golden Fool"’—were seen to move a 
few paces apart, while two small, dark 
figures, unburdened by any clothing save | 
a white cotton waistcoat, scrambled up 
and perched themselves upon the necks 
of the animals. 

But, just as the two lads were straining 
their eyes to watch the start, two other 
men were seen to clamber up after the 
first two, and plant themselves, not very 
securely, on the smooth, broad, rounded 
backs of these moving mountains. 

“ What ? two jockeys apiece?" cried 
Fred Milburn, laughing. 

“Why not ? I should hope the beasts 
are big enough!” said Harry, with a 
grin. ‘Seems to me they might carry | 
half a dozen passengers on the after-deck, 
and three or four more on the fo’c'stle, 
without overloading.” : 

But just then their talk was inter- 
rupted by the deep, booming roll of a gong, 
which seemed to be the starting signal, 
for instantly the two monsters—motion- 
less as rocks till then—were seen to shoot 
forward from their places, and away they 
went! 


And then began such an uproar as 
even Harry Foster himself, although 
familiar from his childhood with all the 
clamours of the noisy East, had never 
heard before. Every man in the crowd 
cheered on one or other of the contending 
beasts with a succession of ear-piercing 
yells, to which the elephants replied by 
making a din like fifty cracked trumpets 
all blowing at once. The shriller cries 
of the women and children formed s 
screeching treble to this hideous concert, 
which was further swelled, by the addi- 
tion of a constant blowing of horns and 
banging of gongs, into an uproar which 
was enough (as Harry spitefully re- 
marked) to “make one as deaf ass 
Government post." 

“Well done, Harry!” said Marston, 
who had just clambered up beside them, 
with Merrincourt at his heels; “ you're 
as good as the critic who pronounced 
some author’s meaning to be ‘as obscure 
as an explanatory note.’ ” 

For the first few yards the four-footed 
giants kept neck-and-neck, or, as Mer- 
rincourt phrased it, “ truank-and-trunk.” 
Then Pickled Tea began to draw slightly 
to the front. Instantly the partisans of 
Golden Fool increased their clamour 
(if it could be increased), and, had the 
lookers-on shut their eyes, they might 
have supposed themselves in a lunatic 
asylum where five hundred madmen 
were battling with an equal number of 
mad cats. 

Fred Milburn laughed heartily at the 
spectacle of the huge, unwieldy brates 
lumbering along at a clumsy canter, and 
loudly declared that “ old Barnum ought 
to be there to see ’em himself.” 

“Do they only go to the end of the 
course?" asked Harry, “or have they 
to turn round and come back again ? 

“They have to come back again,” 
answered Marston, “and the turning 
round is always the critical part. Which- 
ever of them gets ahead there generally 
wins the race.”” 

The words were hardly spoken when 
their truth was shown. In making the 
bend at the extremity of the course. 
Golden Fool gained .a slight advantage 
over Pickled Tea, and drew to the front 
in his turn. 

All the previous uproar was merciful 
compared with the ear-splitting din that 
arose now, and many of the spectators, in 
the fury of their excitement, danced and 
capered like scalded monkeys, till Harry 
and Fred almost tumbled off the roof with 
laughing. 

Golden Fool kept his lead so well that 
the race appeared to be his beyond s 
doubt; but just as he was within a few 
yards of the goal, some backer of Pickled 
Tea treacherously threw down a large 
sugar-cake right in the victorious ele- 
phant’s path. 

No baby on earth is so passionately 
fond of sweets as an elephant; and the 
huge beast instantly whirled round to 
seize the dainty, with an unexpected 
swing which sent both its jockeys flying 
like bombshells into the thick of © the 
crowd, amid a shower of very forcible 
Burmese compliments from those upen 
whose heads and shoulders they alighted. 
Meanwhile Pickled Tea, imiproving this 
unlooked-for chance, made a sudden dash 
to the front, and came in winner by 
nearly two yards! 
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Instantly a roaring whirlpool of furious 
faces and tossing arms was surging 
around the spot; and then a solitary 
figure (evidently the man who had played 
the trick) was seen to burst froin the 
throng and dart frantically across the 
clearing toward the fort, as if flying for his 
life, with nearly a hundred fierce-looking 
men, knife in hand, yelling at his heels. 

“They're going to kill him!” cried 
Harry Foster, springing forward excitedly. 
“Run! Keep it up! We'll help you!” 


the War-Tiger’s friend, Moong-Gley, the 
robber-chief of the mountains, whom Fred 
and Harry thought they saw drowned at 
Mandalay!" 

“What! wasn’t he drowned after all, . 
then?” cried both boys at once. { 
“No!” answered Marston, gloomily. 
“T saw his face among those fellows as 
plain as I see you now; and his being | 


, alive means death to many a better man. 


On seeing that the fort-gate was shut, | 


the hunted man slackened his pace for a 
moment (as if confounded, and uncertain 
what to do next), and then shot round the 
angle of the entrenchment, and headed 
down toward the river. 

On came the pursuers with wolfish 
yells; but, aa they neared the palisade, 
Marston's voice rang out clear and stern 
above all the uproar ; 

“ Keep back!” 

The young commandant’s menacing 
‘one, and the sight of the closed gate, 
seemed to stagger the pursuers as well as 
heir intended victim. The furious crowd 
ialted irresolutely, though without show- 
ng any sign of retreating. 

“Keep off!" shouted Marston again. 
‘If you come a step nearer, I'll fire upon 
rou.” 

Even the careless Merrincourt looked 
tartled at this unwonted harshness on 


he part of his colleague, who had hitherto ; 


een 80 eager to conciliate the natives in 
very possible way. But, with the for- 
ridable Gatling gun which Marston 
alled his “ telescope " full in their view, 
his threat was quite enough for the 


iurmans, whose superstitious terror of ' 


1exe deadly and mysterious engines had 
xpressed itself in a terrific native nick- 
ame of fifteen or sixteen syllables, 
uplying, ‘ The-gun-that-goes-on-talking- 
ll-you-tell-it-to-stop.” The whirl of fierce 
ces and brandished knives melted away 
3 if by magic, and in a few seconds that 
‘ene of uproar and bustle was utterly 
lent and deserted. 
“Why, Alf, what on earth’s the matter 
ith you to-day?" cried Frank Merrin- 
vurt, staring amazedly at his comrade. 
Were you really going to fire into those 
Nows just for running past the fort?” 
« Just for running to take the fort, you 
ean,” said Marston, grimly. ‘ Don't you 
e that all this riot was got upon purpose ? 
less you, it’s as plain as print. ‘Those 
lows were Burmese guerrillas in dis- 
lise, and that man was to have fled 
ym them into the fort, and they'd haye 
shed in after him; and then, expecting 
find us off our guard, and a lot of our 
2n away on the racecourse, they counted 
on taking the fort, and murdering every 
an in it.’ 
“But how do you know all that?” 
ked Merrincourt, incredulously. 
“Well, first and foremost, didn't you 
> how, first, that ranaway man, and then 
the rest, stopped and looked blank 


1cn they saw our gate shut? Then, if , 


2y had really meant to kill that fellow, 


sily ? 
n to the end of the world rather than 
him escape them. But I have another 
of still, which would be quite enough 
itself. Whom do you think I saw in 
3 thick of the crowd, evidently directing 
degging on the whole business? Why, 


you think they'd have let him go so , 
I tell you, they’d have followed | 


We've all had a very narrow escape of 
being murdered, and we may thank God 
that we're alive to talk about it.” 

This hairbreadth escape from destruc- 
tion in the very midst of a friendly , 
neighbourhood, and this startling resur- | 
rection of the ferocious rufian whom our -; 
two young friends had seen (as they ; 
thought) perish before their very eyes, fell , 
upon the whole party like lightning from , 
aclear sky. Merrincourt himself looked ; 
unwontedly grave for several days after | 
the race, and even the reckless boys were 
very careful in confining their rambles to 
the immediate neighbourhood of the fort. 

As for Marston, what he thought of it 
was sufficiently shown by his organising 
a working party early in the following 
week to cut away the brushwood for some | 
distance along the opposite bank of the 
river, which was not broad enough of 
itself to protect the fort effectually against 
the fire of ambushed riflemen on the far- 
ther side should the place be besieged. 

But when the day came for this expedi- | 
tion, Merrincourt had to head the party 
instead of his leader, who was laid up with | 
@ passing touch of fever, which, though 
happily not dangerous, was an effectual | 
bar to exertion of any kind. 

The boys eagerly asked leave to go too, 
and at any other time our careless Frank 
would have assented without thinking 
twice about it; but now—a very unwonted , 
thing with him—he hesitated and looked 
thoughtful. 

“ Pooh!" said he at length, “ it's not 
worth while rousing up poor old Alf just 
when he’s getting a little sleep at last, 
only to bother him about a trifle like that. 
You can go, boys; come along!” 

Many a time and oft, in the terrible 
days which were now close at hand, did 
Frank Merrincourt bitterly recall that 
lightly-spoken decision, and feel that he 
could gladly peril his life to undo what he 
had done. But it was too late. 

For a time, however, all went well; and 
the hacking, and sawing, and chopping | 
were just drawing to a close, when Fred | 
and Harry, tired of doing nothing but 
look on while other people were working, | 
strolled away unnoticed along a narrow | 
path through the brushwood, evidently 
made by the passage of elephants or other 
“big game.” They followed it for some | 
distance (somewhat regretting that they 
had not brcuzht their rifles, in caseanything 
worth shooting should present itself), and 
were just supposing themselves to be 
heading right down into the heart of the 
jungle, when they suddenly came out upon 
the river again! 

“TIollo!’’ cried. Fred, “we've been 
steering pretty wild, or else either the 
path or the river's taken a big twist. If 
this is how we're going on, we'll want the 
Pathfinder or the Big Serpent, or some of 
those fellows, to come and pilot us.” 

“ Listen!’ said Harry, holding up his , 
hand, “ here’s somebody coming to meet { 
us now; and whoever he is, he can't be 


an enemy, or he wouldn’t make such a 
noise.” 
Sure enough, the crackling’ and crash. 


| ing of the matted boughs told them that 


some one was forcing his way through the 
bushes at no great distance from them, 
and apparently taking no pains whatever 
to conceal his presence in doing so. 

Nearer and nearer came the sound, and 
the lads (who were both well read in 
Fenimore Cooper) had just time to 
wonder what Hawk-eye or Chingachgook 
would have said to any man who tra- 
versed a perilous forest in this noisy and 
reckless fashion, when the tangled 
branches were thrust aside, and a tall 
figure broke from the thicket within a 
few paces of the spot where they stood. 

At sight of the two lads the new-comer 
gave a start of surprise, and, missing his 
footing, tripped over a projecting root, 
and fell forward with great violence, 
striking his head against another root 
with such force that he lay stunned and 
senseless, 

“Most haste, worst speed!” said 
Harry Foster, springing forward to raise 
the fallen man. “Hollo! Why, I de- 
clare, it's that old monk of ours, who ate 
such a lot of jam and tried to mesmerise 
Mr. Marston. Poor old boy! see how 
he’s cut his forehead ! ” 

“Here’s what he wants, then,” rejoined 
his cousin, whipping out his handkerchief 
and emptying upon it all the water in his 
pocket-tlask—always an inseparable ccm- 
panion in that burning climate. “ Just 
you wash the blood from his face, while 
I go down to the river and get some 


; More water.” 


To work went Harry with true English 
energy, scrubbing away as if he were try- 
ing to wash a blackamoor white, instead of 
moistening the face of a fainting man. 
And, in truth, he accomplished an almost 
equally startling result; for beneath the 


; touch of his fingers the wrinkles and livid 


hue of the old monk’s withered skin 
vanished as if by magic, and the sunken, 
fleshless visage bloomed into the bold, 
firm, swarthy face of a man in the primo 
of life! 

“TI say, Fred,” cried Foster to his 
cousin, as the latter came up from the 
river-bank with the flask of water, * this 
chap must be a witch, or a juggler, or 
something—I'll be shot if he doesn’t get 


' a year younger with every scrub I give 


him!" 

“Does he?" cried Milburn. ‘“ Well, 
that’s the sort of lotion to advertise, and 
no mistake; we might make a big thing 
by trading. Now, hold his head up a bit, 
while I pour some water into his mouth.” 

Harry obeyed; but as he struggled to 
raise the helpless man’s head, an awkward. 
jerk of his hand brought away the Poon- 
gyee’s white hair and beard all in one 
mass ! 

The transformation was complete. The 
aged monk had vanished, and beneath 
their eyes lay a face which Harry Foster 
had beheld only once before, but which, 
considering where and how he had seen 
it, he was not very likely to forget. 

“Here’s a go, Fred!” cried he ex- 
citedly. “Do you know who this fellow 
is? It’s the Tiger Chief himself!” 

“Ts it?” replied Milburn, with a loud 
laugh. ‘“ What a joke!” 

(To be continued.) 
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MAURICE KERDIC; OR, THE MYSTERY OF ECBATANA. 


i Dae moon grew paler in the light of the | 


coming day, and still Leila had not 
opened her eyes, 

For many hours Goucha Nichin, anxi- 
ously bending over her, had exhausted in 
vain all the resources of his medical 
knowledge to wake her from this dis- 
quieting sleep. The effect produced by 
the magie mirrors had exceeded his in- 
tentions. It seemed that under their 
powerful radiance her life had been called 


By A. Laurie, 


Author of “A Marvellous Conquest,” “ Raymond Frézols,” ete, 


CHAPTER XXII,—CONCLUSION. 


fatigue—this superhuman strength had 
suddenly abandoned him and he sank into 
gloomy exhaustion. 

Was this the end? Were all his hopes 
to vanish one by one? Was not one to 
remain ? 

For the first time the indomitable old 
man felt a doubt enter into him. A 
mortal chill ran through his veins, and in 
that minute he lived many years. 

Was the whole edifice to crumble? 


“All right { all right!" said Dr. Hardy. 


to some mysteriou: region from which it 
would not return. 

Exhausted with lassitude and appre- 
hension the magus sark on to a seat near 
the couch where his granddaughter re- 
mained stiff and still. 

“Woe to us!” he groaned. “Her 
spirit has gone for ever, and it was I that 
drove it away! Leila! Leila, the last 
and graceful flower of a noble stem, was 
it by my hand that thou shouldst fall ?”” 

The energy which during these long 
days had sustained him as by a miracle, 
had kept him from hunger or thirst or 


What was the good of all these devour- 
ing cares, these elaborate schemes, these 
plots woven in the darkness? To what 
end was his treachery? To what end 
his long life ? 

And a question full of anguish came to 
him in that solemn hour. 

“Could I have been wrong? Have 
I discerned the true course and followed 
the right path? Signs from on high 
have been given me_ lavishly; have 
I understood them? When Mithra de- 
prived me of the secret, our secular glory, 
was it really zeal for his house that in- 


cited me to seek it so desperately? 
it not rather my pride? When, multi; 
ing his warnings, he took from me one’ 
one my sons and refused me a male le: 
why did I persist ? Why did I pitile- 
load this young head with a burden« 
heavy for her to bear? Have I not ci» 
seen that in spite of all I could do + 
bent beneath the load? Madman! ts | 
is thy work. Seeing she was so you 
if the thread of her life had to be cut « 
might have been left some happines— 
and I! miserable man! will barely sarm 
her. I feel that my minutes are count 
Mithra, I shall soon see thy Eye of bean; 
Would that before that last hour I cot 
again hear the voice of my child!” 

Absorbed in his emotions he had o¥ 
noticed that for an instant the eye u 
Leila were open. 

Still stupetied and without memory + 
was looking dreamily around her. iy 
degrees, however, the spark of intelligess: 
began to kindle. She raised herself = 
her elbow. 

“Grandfather!” she said, in a roe 
that was hardly audible. 

The old man turned to her with « 
sudden exclamation. 

“My daughter! Leila! Art thon giver 
back to me? Mithra be praised!" 

And for the first time, perhaps, th 
inflexible Mobed wept tears of joy, 2 
kissed his child with all the tenderness «! 
a father. 

Leila had closed her eyes again, tire! 
by this first effort of returning to lift. 
Suddenly she opened them wide; men 
ory had returned to her. 

“ How is it I am here ?”’ she said. 

Her eyes opened wider with fear. 

“Catherine—her brother—where s 
they?” 

Goucha Nichin was capable of stratazet! 
when he believed the interest of his ere! 
required it; but he did not know how 
tell a lie. Besides, what would be ti 
good of deceit which would be so qui! 
discovered ? 

“ Where are they ?”’ repeated Leila. 

“Underground,” said the magus res 
lutely. 

“Mithra!" exclaimed Leila. “Did | 
hear truly?” And, holding her temp! 
in her hands, she strove to gather th 
thoughts which were escaping her. » 

“T have slept, have I not, grandfath+r- 
slept a long time,” said she, in a scare’ 
way. ‘And the others? Yes, I remet 
ber "—and she shuddered—* we & 
down one by one. And I, at the ls 
moment, was sorry I had obeyed you. ! 
would tear myself away from this tern! 
sleep. I felt I was betraying my=! 
in sleeping. Oh, grandfather !"" she ssi) 
suddenly bursting into a storm of tear 
“do not tell me you have left them 
frightful death; those who trusted in ™* 
that we have fled like thieves of i 
night. Oh, grandfather! tell me I = 
wrong, and that all this is a terrb: 
dream ! ’” 

“My daughter,” said the old Guebe 
“it had to be done! Dost thou think 1 
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‘st me nothing? Dost thou think that, 
ty more than thou, Goucha Nichin 
lights in works of darkness? Hast 
ou ever known me before betray the 
nfidence of a mortal? But here supe- 
or interests spoke higher than justice or 
manity. I had to submit and brave 
y own repugnance to accomplish the 
crifice required by Mithra.”” 
“Ah!” sobbed Leila, writhing her 
ts in despair. “ Perish him who re- 
ires such sacrifices! It is a vain idol— 
rather, it is the very genius of Evil!” 
“ Leila! do not blaspheme!”” 
“Where are your lessons, Goucha 
chin ?” said the girl, her face flooded 
th tears. “Why have you taught me 
know a tree by its fruits? No, he can 
neither just nor good who requires 
th sacrifices. But do not think,” said 
2, jumping to the ground, “that I will 
mit such acrime. Once I found the 
y to the sanctuary; I will go again! 
ty it not be too late when I get there!” 


| 


Leila!” said the Guebre, inatrem- , 


ng voice, which contrasted strangely 
th the tone of authority habitual to 
n, “my heart breaks to see thee in 
th sorrow. Would I could have spared 
thee! But it did not depend on me! 
d_ now cease to speak thy impious 
rds ; abandon thy mad projects. Thou 
st never disobeyed me till now. I forbid 
‘e to return to the sanctuary.” 
* Father,” said Leila, sadly but firmly, 
ou have done your duty in yielding 
tice to the interests of Mithra; now I 
st vield obedience to justice.” 
‘What dost thou hope?” said the 
ebre, in the same broken voice, which 
her agitation Leila did not notice. 
‘To tind them; to recall them to life; 
bring them to the light of day!” 
‘They cannot be restored to conscious- 
3 without powerful medical aid, which 
u art incapable of giving them.” 
Then I will die with them!” 
' For strangers 2?” 
They are no longer strangers!" 
Thou wouldst betray the interests of 
chral” 
Mithra has required things that are 
barons and shameful,” said the girl, 
in in tears. “I am no longer one of 
faithful! Farewell, grandfather!” 
1 she threw her cloak around her. 
I will remain alone, then,” murmured 
old man, almost in a whisper; “alone 
h my bitter thoughts; alone at the 
e of the tomb!" 
Oh, no! no!” cried Leila, running 
him and putting her arms round him 
h the greatest tenderness. “Let me 
where I ought; then I will come back 
you, grandfather, and console you in 
ir last days!” 
Alone!” said Goucha Nichin, without 
ring her; “alone, to watch the sacred 
1 
sut suddenly he interrupted himself, 
ror and terror shown in every feature. 
Heavenly powers!"’ he exclaimed. 
he fire is extinct!” 
.nd so it was. 
weft to itself at Leila's departure, the 
ed charcoal had been gradually con- 
aed. The old man had been so en- 
ssed in his granddaughter that he had 
noticed it when he entered the cave. 
: fire was dead, irrevocably ! 
At this catastrophe the Mobed’s re- 
ning strength abandoned him. 


“Woe be to us, our glory has gone!” 

And without another word, he rose and 
glided to the ground, unconscious. 

Wailing and despairing, Leila fell to 
her knees by his side, 

“Grandfather! Grandfather! Awake!" 
she implored. “Oh! Powers on high, do 
not allow so great a sacrifice to be ac- 
complished! Miserable girl! between 
two duties equally imperious, whichever 
way I goI abandon to death those who 
are dear to me and who are justified in 
claiming my help. Oh! grandfather, do 
not leave the world with the weight of 
this injustice! Give me time to make 
amends. I see, I feel you have been wrong. 
Mithra could not have demanded such 
victims. No beneficent deity could have 
asked for them. This fire extinct is not 
a disaster ; itis asign, a message from the 
skies, that we should abandon this place 
and go where justice and pity call us. 
Oh, grandfather! return, be quick, or 
there will be no time!" 

The minutes passed like centuries. 


; Heaven has sent you here. 


who came up with the lieutenant. “They 
have nothing to say to us? It seems to 
me that we ought to have just a word of 
greeting, Khanoum Leila, for having re- 
stored you your friends.” 

“Ah, Monsieur Guyon, welcome!” 
said the girl, raising her head. “ Hakim! 
My poor 
grandfather has need of you.” 

“Then take me to him at once!” said 
the doctor. “ What is the matter with 
him?” 

“ We found the sacred fire extinguished ; 
and then he fell, and I have not been able 
to raise him or revive him.” 

And Leila’s tears began to flow. 

“ Revive him! Poor child, I can easily 
believe it. It would be too much for all 
three of us. Young people, give me a 
hand here. Ahem!” said he between his 
teeth, as he examined the majestic body 
that lay motionless by the tripod. 

“It isa bad case. Come, light the fire!”’ 
he said loudly. “We will try fomenta- 
tions, and then give him a warm draught.” 


Stretched full length by the extinguished 
fire Goucha Nichin had the stiffness and 
immobility of death. In vain did Leila 
try to lift him, and all her efforts to bring 
him to warmth or life scemed vain. 
Tor by contradictory impulses, burning 
to fly to the help of her friends, daring 
not to abandon the old man, tortured by 
angnish and uncertainties, the poor girl 
felt despair overwhelming her. 

Suddenly a loud knocking was heard 
at the entrance to the cave. 

“ Beneficent Heaven! what charitable 
soul hast thou sent ? 
one of the faithful, for in his hands the 
mobed will be in safety, and I can get 
away to deliver the prisoners!” 

Recalled to hope, she moved at a rapid 
step across the caves to the entrance. 
With a feverish hand she lifted the cur- 
tain, and seeing Maurice and his sister 
she gave a ery of joy and fell into Cathe- 
rine’s arms. 

Exclamations, ejaculations, questions 
without reply, crossed each other wildly ; 
the girls, clasped in each other's arms, 
wept with emotion and gladness. 

“ All right ! all right!” said Dr. Hardy, 


Oh! may he be ' 


And as they hastened away to exccuto 
his orders, he said in a low voice : 

“Nothing can be done. I have only 
sent them off to spare them a painful 
scene. Maurice, take him by the shoulders; 
you come here, Guyon. Good! Put him 
ov the bed. Poor old man!” 

“Dead!” said Maurice, with a shudder. 
“ Poor Leila!” 

“There is no doubt of it,” said the 
doctor, after another examination, “A 
stroke of apoplexy! It was the best thing 
for him after the ruin of all his hopes.” 

“Poor Goucha Nichin!”’ said Maurice, 
sadly. “I wish I had not contributed to 
his end!” 

“What makes you think that?” asked 
Guyon. “He was full of years.” 

“ Without being as old as little Hassan 
believed, he must long have passed the 
fourteen lustres the Psalinist gives as the 
duration of human life,” added the doctor. 
“ But the question now is to tell and con- 
sole Leila. Poor girl! her isolation is 
pitiable !” : 

“She is not alone,’ said Maurice, 
quickly. “.Catherine has adopted her as 
her sister.” : 
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“ Ah!” said the doctor. 

Then after a long pause he continued : 

“TI congratulate her from the bottom of 
my heart. But what do you think of 
doing? What have you decided for the 
future?” 

“Nothing at present!" said Maurice, 
in astonishment. 

“Well, this is what I propose; stay 
here long enough for Leila to do the last 
honours to her grandfather. Then take 
her to Teheran. My wife will be de- 
lighted to know so charming a girl, and 
Catherine and you will be welcome. As 
to the explorations, I do not know if I am 
mistaken, but I imagine you have had 
enough of them for the present.” 

“T think I want a rest,” said Maurice. 
“ Besides, after the important events of 
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this night, my Government and that of the 
Shah ought to be informed of what has 
happened before I resume work. I accept 
with thanks your kindly hospitality.” 

“And I propose as an amendment.” 
said Guyon, “that Maurice stays with 
me.’? 

“That I agree to," said the doctor. “I 
am not egotist enough to want them all 
and leave nothing to others.” 

A fortnight later the burial rights had 
all been accomplished. The Guebres came 
in crowds to render the last honours to 
their Grand Mobed. Goucha Nichin re- 
posed for ever in the Tower of Silence, 
and Leila started for Teheran with her 
friends. 

Soon the happy doctor introduced the 
two girls to his wife, who gave them a 


motherly welcome, while Louis Gure 
none the less happy and hospitable. wv. 
home with him Maurice and Hassan x: 
the faithfal Gargaridi. 

Every day the young men spent a gx: 
deal of time with the doctor; and Mada 
Hardy, delighted to see youthful hsy 
ness making cheerful a home thet ti: 
previously been rather dull, deciared t 
she would never part with Le 
Catherine. But the sly doctor fo 
that some day his young visitors 
certainly be carried off; his opinion te 
that a double marriage was in pro 
to more closely unite the young pe: 
whom ties of reciprocal sympathy «: 
common suffering had already bound+- 
gether. 


(THE END.) 


N the beginning of June my uniform ar- 
rived! Brand-new from an eminent firm 
of military tailors in Inverness. The bonnet 
of blue—the tunic of British red—the plaid — 
the kilt—the sporran—the hose—the spats! 
Ah! the kilt and plaid—of gallant Mac- 
brogan tartan, full of miniature squares like 
those of a chess-board, painted successively 
with the primary colours, and crossed and re- 
crossed with diagonal lines of green and 
black in a fearful and wonderful fashion. 

But the effect was startling—terrific! 

If there are any soldiers in the world that 
could face such a combination of colours, as 
in the Macbrogan tartan, for instance, all I 
can say is they deservedly ought to win. 

It is needless to remark that I tried my 
uniform on the moment it arrived. The kilt 
hung too low at first, and on the second at- 
tempt it went to the other extreme. Then I 
remembered that the proper way to test the 
length of the kilt is to go down on one’s 
knees, and, when the kilt just touches the 
floor, button it, for it is secured by two 
buttons on the right side above the hip. 
As I was doing this, Mrs. Macdonald entered 
the room with the toast, for I was about to 
sit down to tea when my uniform came. 

“Och! laddie? What are ye doin’? Are 
ye sayin’ yer grace on yer knees?” 

“Get out, Mrs. Macdonald, I’m trying on 
my wniform. Can't you give a fellow some 
peace and quictness?’”’ For I was fairly 

* roused ; and so was she, for she flounced in- 
dignantly out of the room, banging the door 
with such violence that the crockery on the 
table rattled a vigorous: protest against such 
an unnecessary exhibition of temper. 

At last I was fully equipped in my martial 
gear, and in the mirror caught a glimpse of 
my splendid appearance. Mybonnet reclined 
on my right ear at the most raking and taking 
angle youcould imagine; the tunic fitted like a 
glove, and the cairngorm in my silver brooch 
was a very gem of its kind. As for the 
sporran, it must have got its hair from the 
longest-bearded billy-goat that ever frisked 
in Mull; and it was of sucha dazzling white 
that the clean table-cloth looked quite dingy 
in comparison. I stood upon a chair to get 
a full view of my nether extremities, and 
with a little judicious padding I considered 
the result would be eminently satisfactory, 
and I felt convinced that a better-dressed 
«cer than Deuchary of the Macbrozans had 

t to come forward. 


By Wiu1am SUTHERLAND, M.A. 


CHAPTER It. 


The annual review of the regiment by the 
Colonel—the Macbrogan of that ilk—usually 
took place at the end of June, and I looked 
forward to June 29 of that year with feelings 
of the keenest expectation, as that would be 


the first opportunity afforded me of appear- | 


ing in public in “ The Garb of Old Gaul.” 


June seemed to me to drag out its weary | 


length with tantalising slowness, but at 
length the day arrived. The manquvres 
were timed to begin at 11 a.m., but I was up 
with the lark, and after dressing myself with 
the most scrupulous care, spent the hours 
that remained before breakfast in practising 
“the salute,’ and in cutting down, with 
many preliminary flourishes, imaginary foe- 
men with my sword ! 

Mrs. Macdonald, in the midst of this mili- 
tary ardour, came in to lay the breakfast, but 
immediately fled from the room when she 
felt the swish of the sword as it swept past 
her nose parvointervallo. She flatly refused 
to return until I put “ that horrible thing ” out 
of sight. 

It was a splendid day. The people turned 
out in their thousands; the Macbrogans 
mustered almost toa man. The mancuvres 
passed off without a hitch; the charging was 
tremendous; the march past was a sight 
never to be forgotten, and when the Colonel, 
in addressing us at the close of the day’s 
work, said it was the proudest day of his life, 
the cheer we gave could be heard at the top 
of Ben Achnaluachrach. 

Just before dismissing us for luncheon, 
he said his old friend the Macslashan of 
Deochandorus had kindly offered substantial 
prizes to be competed for by teams of twenty 
men from each company, the competition to 
be limited to the manual, firing, and bayonet 
exercises, and the teams to be commanded 
by their respective junior officers. 

Luncheon! I did not taste a morsel. If 
ever there were a lot of men eager to beat any- 
thing that might be brought against them, 
that lot was A company of the Macbrogans, 
of which company I had the honour to be 
the junior officer. These men positively 
thirsted for glory, and nothing in this world 
could give them greater pleasure than to 
show the other companies how to make the 
Tifles spin. 

Before they had finished luncheon Captain 
Munro had selected twenty smart young 
fellows of four- and five-and-twenty to up- 
hold the credit of the company, and then he 


DEUCHARY OF THE MACBROGANS. 


gave me a few words of advice as to de 
the words of command smartly and cl. 
and, above all, as to keeping cool. 

Keeping cool! Why I could not have t-~: 
cool although I were locked up for ac 
| of hours in a refrigerator, or were tak: 
‘ bath at the North Pole. My pocket- 
kerchief speedily became useless, and 
that I had to mop my face with my 
which left fluffy bunches of wool all ove 
visage, and made it look like a piece of b: 
and-butter that had fallen on a very iz; 
carpet. 

Luncheon, at length, was over; the 
peting squads fell in; a ballot was tak 
} and it fell to the lot of A companys to lx ti: 
last of all to compete. The other %:: 
went through their work very well, a 
| I honestly believed that A.company ir 
other hands than mine could beat them. 

Then our men began. They went th: © 
the manual and firing exercises splend: 
their supporters cheered them to the e 
I felt my own spirits rising and was p 
my men. But in the bayonet exercix * 
began to falter. The commands seem! = 
slip from my memory. I gave themai 
The men looked disgusted, then got a: 
but finally entered into the spirit of the th 
and faithfully executed every command. 2 
matter how absurd or in what order ¢.+-* 
The whole world seemed to be going re 
the trees were upside down; the men 
were like the grinning faces of demo 
seen in my dreams ; the only fixed unc! 
able thing was the stern glare in Ser: 
Mackay’s eyes. 

“Shoulder arms—right turn— «= 
march!” It was all over, and I ¢ 
scarcely step out with the squad, so s 
faced, so miserable was I. I must 
however ; I would never make such a2 >~ 
of myself again or expose the compar; ¢ 
ridicule. i 

But in the morning Captain Munro c= 
in to see me, and he was so kind and ~ 
pathetic tha: I Legan to hesitate at« 
signing, and when Sergeant Mackay ¢ 
in a cheery tone said that I was not the ©’ 
young officer he had seen break down : 
parade, and that after the first plunge» - 
shivering fit invariably passed away. I fe' 
if I could embrace the ruddy-nosed instrs:' ~ 
on the spot; and, recollecting that he 
just got an addition to his already 
| family, slipped half-a-sovereign into his bss= 
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1s a“ hansel ” for the latest member of the 
dlan Mackay. 

No, I would not resign. I would brave 
yublic opinion, and show what a Deuchary, 
vhen roused, could do. So I took no notice 
xf the shouts of the urchins at the street 
corners, or the scowls of the men at drill, 
out worked away harder than ever at every- 
hing pertaining to the management of the 
ompany, and paid particular attention to 
hooting. Now I was by no means a bad 
hot, and, if only I could keep cool at an emer- 
ney, there were few of “the ten” who 
ould give me two points at any of the ranges. 
Sut keeping cool at critical moments was 
itherto my weak point, and on that account 
ttle attention was paid to my big scores on 
rdinary prac ice days, and it was contidently 
ssumed that when anything was at stake, 
Deuchary’s shooting would be all over the 
hop.” 

B company of the Macbrogans were the 
ort formidable rivals, both in drill and 
nootinz, that A company had to contend 
ith. Every year, in the lull between “ the 
ackin’ 0° tae hay" and the reaping of the 
arn, & great shouting match took place 
‘tween these companies, and this match 
aise] more excitement and more bad blood 
tan any Irish fair from Donagharlee to 
lacsitlicuddy Reeks. The clans mustered 
om the hills and the glens for miles around, 
ul every shot was watched with interest 
om start to finish; and the scenes that 
red after the match were of the liveliest 
ription. 
ae B ten were the crack shots of the 
iment, but A company had beaten them 
w othe last two years, and wanted only one 
ore win to draw up level with the redoubt- 
deo marksmen from Bal & Both 
ams were confident of victory; both prac: 
sed assiduously for three weeks before the 
eat event; both were in good shooting form ; 
wt the whole regiment felt proud of such 
nowned marksmen, 


‘cH 


Now, I was not one of A’s “ten.” 
though from my shooting form I was 
ited to a place amongst them; but, 


ough they distrusted my nerve, I practised 
the nyes every day and did everything in 
y power to qualify for admission into that 
elusive circle when occasion offered, 

On the morning of the great day, huge 
owds wended their way to the ranves, and 
Was evident from the hubbub that pre- 
dled that unusual importance was attached 
the result. The B men were the favourites, 
das they appeared in a four-hor: 
eak were received with tumultuous cheer- 
They looked calm and cool as men who 
of victory. 

ain Munro led his men to the 
and certainly they were as 
ted in their bearing as their gallant 


le 
‘ponents. Suddenly the energetic Seryeant 


ckay roared out at the top of his voice— 
dit was a voice, too, strong as a foghorn— 
“orporal Macquorish, A company !” 
No response ; repeated blasts of the fog- 
mn voice, but, alas ! no Macquorish. 
acquorish was our second best shot, and on 
day like this was good for eighty-eight or 


vivial nature, and on the previous night had 
been making merry with other bachelor souls, 
and at the moment Sergeant Mackay was 
making the woods ring with his name, was 
plunged in profound slumber. So no Mac- 
quorish came, and our men gazed blankly into 
each other's faces. 

Captain Munro and Sergeant Mackay 
engaged in a hasty colloquy, the upshot of 
which was that I was invited to step into the 
breach, to fill the shoes of the famous 
Macquorish, to redeem myself in the eyes 
of the Macbrogans, or utterly wreck my 
reputation, a!rcady sadly damaged. I could 
see that my comrades-in-arms did not approve 
of Captain Munro's choice, and as for the 
supporters of A company, they yelled and 
groaned and reviled me vigorously, while the 
opposing section of the crowd cheered lustily, 
delighted with the increasing chance of victory 
for the favourites. 

We were paired off with our opponents, and 
one Private Macnab was my partner. A sly 
sort of fellow was Macnab—a carpenter by 
trade, dry as a shaving and sharp as a chisel. 
Versed in verniers and the various mechanical 
appliances used by crack shots, he watched 
every fluttering of the flags, every movement 
of the clouds. 

The firing commenced; Macnab and I 
were the last pair tu shoot. The 200 yards 
range was usually my weak point, but on this 
momentous occasion I was fairly successful 
in scoring 31 points out of a possible 35. 
Macnab, however, had scored 33, but Captain 
Munro topped that with a very fine 34. 

Acompzny retired to the 500 yards range, 
leading by 6 points, and their supporters felt 
jubilant. However, 6 points was a very 
small lead; the long ranges tell most in a 
shooting competition, and a difference of a 
few points one way or another counts for 
little between me” like the A's and B’s of the 
Macbrogans, until the last range is reached. 
Most of my best scores were made at 500 
yards, and I felt pretty confident of doing 
myself justice on this cecasion. But there 
was a flukey rear-wind blowing from the left, 
and upsetting good and tried men in an un- 
accountable fashion, so that by the time my 
turn came I was in a very uneasy mood. 

To increase my nervousness, Macnab 
found the © bull’ with his first shot, to 
which I responded with a bad “ magpie.” I 
ventured to ask Macnab what allowance he 
was making for the wind. 

“Oh! haud straight on,” replied the wily 
carpenter. And “ haud straight on” I did 
with my remaining six shots, and finished 
with a miserable score of 25 points -the 
lowest on the ground. Macnab lost the 
* bull ’’ only once in his seven shots, and, as 
he thought of his 67 at the two ranges, he 
looked very knowing. 

I felt profoundly miserable, and as disin- 
clined for shooting as one could well be. 
Thanks chiefly to my feeble display at this 
range, we were five points behind the B men, 
and this was the range we had calculated on 


| ninety points. But he was at times of acon- 


for obtaining a good lead, as the B's were ° 


strongest at 600 yards. 
The shooting was nearly over: Macnab 


| 
| 


and I alone remained. I was adjusting the 
back-sight when I heard the captain of the 
opposing team remark, unintentionally of 
course, that the teams up to this point were 
level—the match depended on Macnab and 
Mr. Deuchary. The vernier trembled in my 
hands; the growls of the spectators in rear 
told me they knew the state of matters and 
distrusted me. 

But Sergeant Mackay, cool as a cucumber, 
lay down alongside of me, and bade me 
watch how the flag behind the butts blew. 

“Steady, sir,” said he, “and if Macnab 
begins to talk, I'll walk into him!” 

Crack—-whe-e-w—ping ! Macnab’s first shot 
was on—a splendid “ bull’ in the centre of 
the tarzet. A long pause. Puff. Through 
the thin cloud of smoke lazily driving to the 
right I saw the red disc answer my first 
bullet. 

“An ‘inner’ at 9 o’clcck,” said the ser- 
geant; “capital elevation ; not quite so much 
windage, sir, and you'll get the ‘bull’ next 
time.” 

Macnab let his second shot go quickly. 
A magpie! “Bah!” said the sergeant, but 
Macnab coolly blew down the barrel of his 
rifle, bit his next cartridge, and inserted it 
in the chamber as stolidly as he did every- 
thing. 

“Steady, sir, steady—not so much wind- 
age, not so much windage.” 

The ring of my second shot on the target 
came faintly up the range—a p!casant sound, 
but an anxious one. 

“An ‘inner,’ close to the bull! Another 
inch would have done it,” suid Mackay, as he 
turned to watch Macnab, who was holding 
the rifle as in a vice. 

So the first two shots found us still level ; 
so did the third, fourth, and fifth. 

The men behind us were bursting with 
excitement; even the sergeant was gnawing 
at his fierce red moustache ; but Macnab was 
aiming as coolly as if he were merely practis- 
ing “snapping” in his own back parlour, 
and I, strange to say, interested in the move- 
ments of those around me, and speculating 
on the circumstances of the situation, forgot 
to be nervous and got the “bull” again 
with the sixth shot; my opponent had found 
but the “inner,’’ and so I was one point 
ahead ! 

Macnab finished with a “ bull,” leaving me 
an ‘inner "’ to tie, a “ bull” to win. 

“Watch the tlag, sir,” said the sergeant 
quietly, as I ran my eye along the barrel and 
tightened my forefinger round the trigger. 

The smoke was clearing away us we 
sprang to our feet and strained our eyes in 
the direction of the butts. Out at last 
came the disc. White! the “bull!” 

“Hurrah! hurrah !’’ yelled the crowd, as 
it trampled down the ropes and crowded 
round us. ‘Hip-hip-hurrah,” roared the 
sergeant, hoarse as a crow with excitement ; 
and then Captain Munro, in all the majesty 
of his inches and his flowing beard, called out 
in stentorian tones, “ Three cheers, boys, for 
Lieutenant Deuchary of the Macbrogans!” 
« Hip-hip-hip-hurra-a-a-a-ah !"” 


(TUE END.) 
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COUNT RUDOLPH'S BEARD. 
A TALE OF CHIVALRY. 
By the Author of “ The Bishop and the Caterpillar,” etc., ete. 


(With IMustrations by THomas DowNEyY.) 


*Twas soft, and long, 
And silky, and brown ; 
The boast of the country, the talk of the 
town ; 
The envy of many a beardless youth 
Who dashed down razor, and groaned, for- 
sooth, 
In wan despair ! 
For the unguents rare 
Of Rowland, Latreille, or Professor Brown 
Could never produce 
E’en by constant use 
Such a beard as grew, quite spontaneously, 
On the chin of Count Rudolph, surnamed 
the Free! 


And many a maid heaved a secret sigh 
As the knight on his coal-black steed rode 


by; 
, And delicate fingers would often trace 
On banner of silk, or cigarette case, 
The arms that flashed on his silver shield, 
| The arms that none but he might wield: 
Two oobits proper on a verdant field ! 


But little recked he, 
This knight so free, 


ocnt Rupoupn von Ratz was a noble knight, 

Quite ready at all times to dance or to 
fight : 

His name was a terror to every foe, 

His battle-axe dealt a most deadly blow; 

He usually fought with a dozen or so 

At once, but that was the custom, you know, 

In the knightly days of long ago, 

shen to fight with one man was accounted 
“low?? 

For a noble knight not at 


“ 


' 
all comme il faut! 


Count Rudolph. 


Of youth who frowned, or of maid who 
sighed ; 

And he laughed out loud as he gaily cried, 

“Come weal, or come woe, the whole of my 


While in softer mood, all the world would 
agree, 
None bowed with more courtly grace than 


e, trade is 
Or more featly served, on his bended knee, To fight all the knights, and to serve all the | 
The ladics at tennis or afternoon tea. ladies ; 


In short, he was equally loved and feared ; 
And besides,—he possessed such a gem of 
beard ! 


Yet nor knight nor maiden of high degree 
Shall e’er boast of the capture of Rudolph the 
Free.” 


| 
i 


Full oft the pitcher may go to the well, 
Yet one day ringeth its funeral knell! 
And “ the god of love 
Who sits above” 
(So Shakespeare says, and he's alwa;: 
right) 
Sent a shaft to the heart of the carele: 
knight, 
Who turned round quick 
And, like Benedick, 
Thus all tiresome jokes on the subdje:: 
parried ; 
“ When I vowed that I 
Would a bachelor die, 
I did not think I should live to be married!” 


On a “ castled crag’ by the “lonely Rhine” 
Dwelt the lordly Baron von Blumenstein ; 
And henchmen true 
In doublets of blue, 
Who mostly had nothing at all to do, 
Stood waiting about, in doorway and hall’ 
In case the Baron should please to call, 
“What ho, without there!-’ (in tore «! 
dread), 
“Remove the banquet,’ 
head.” 


or “somebody: 


fh 


aU 


‘The henchmen true, with nothing to do.’” 


’Twas all the same to those vassals bold 

Who did, without murmur, just what 
were told; 

Or I trow there’d have been what is ter -- 
“a shine” 

In the stately halls of Blumenstein ! 


The Baron was blessed with a gentle wife. 
The joy of his heart and the pride of his > 
She never spoke word that engendered sti‘. 
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Every youth who beheld her began to pine 
For the love of sweet Hilda von Blumenstein. 
I trow, there is little need for me 
To tell any lover of chivalry 
That this was the lady of high degree 
Who was born to lead captive Rudolph the 
Free. 


Behold him now, as he kneels at her feet, 

And pleadeth his cause in accents sweet ; 

“Let my love be proven, my lady fair, 

Shor me what for thy sake I shall do or 
re, 

And ’tis done at once, whatever it be, 

For thou alone rulest o’er Rudolph the Free.” 


The lady blushed, and the lady sighed ; 

She knew that his love would be sorely tried. 

“Now lithe and listen, sir knight,” quoth 
she, 

“T claim no service of bended knee, 

I put thy love to no simple test 

Of doughty deed or of knightly quest ; 

Far harder task must, I ween, be thine 

Ere thou winnest Hilda von Blumenstein.” 


“Now prove me, and try me, my lady fair, 
What man may do, or what man may dare, 
That Rudolph dares, for thy sake, to try ; 
An he fail or falter, then let him die.” 


Full sweetly smiled that lady bright, 
To hear the vow of her gallant knight, 
Yet ashen pale grew her lovely cheek, 
And vainly awhile she strove to speak ; 
LB But at last came the words which to breathe 
“a she feared, 
The Baron and Baroness von Blumenstein. The tremulous murmur, “Cut off thy beard!’” 


But cabbages red 

She pickled instead, 
She rose with the lark, and went early to bed. 
The fame of her beer and sauer-kraut 
Was noised through the country round about : 
And the Baron’s retainers would often vow 
That no lord in the land had a better Hatus- 

Jrau. 


But beyond compare 
Was the daughter fair 
Who graced the home of the worthy pair. 
She had lovely blue eyes, and bright golden 
hair, 


Sweet Hilda von Blumenstein. 


And plenty of frocks all of white to wear; 

She'd a heart quite light and free from care, 

And cheeks like the blush on the Cath’rine 
pear ; ¥ 

Such a winsome smile, such a charming air 

Would have softened the heart of a grizzly 
bear ; 

And before you had time to say “ Beware!” “ Cut off thy beard!” 
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With sudden anger the knight flushed red, 

“Nay, lady mine,” he proudly said, 

“Hadst thou asked for my heart, or my 
hand, or my head, 

The thing were more quickly done than said; 

But I trow ’tis merely a mockery 

To lay such command on Rudolph the 
Free.” 


l For a withered crone o'er my cradle sung 


This ancient rhyme in an ancient tongue: 

“<*OBlith health and with strength thy 
beard shall grow, ; 

En fire and flame ’twill banish, £ trow.’ 

“Yet say but the word, and e’en Fate I brave, 

For Rudolph the Free is thine humble slave.” 


‘* And the beard was soon in a blaze.’ 


“ Alack and alas,” the lady cried, 

““ My love for thee overcometh my pride; 
Yet never mayst thou be knight of mine, 
For thus runs the legend of Blumenstein: 


“<< Ohen a laby of Blumenstein, fair ans 


briabt, 
Shall list to the lobe of a bearded knight, 
A cry shall be heard at vead of night, 
Aud fire and flame rouse the warders all 
That keep their watch on the castle wall!’ 


“Our castle is planned by my lordly sire, 
Who feareth no foe, save the crafty fire! 

In every bower is a hand-grenade ; 

In the courtyard, a volunteer fire-brigade ; 
O'er each noble steed, as he standeth in stall, 
Hangs the harness ready at need to fall; 

In every corridor, I ween, 

Gleams the scarlet robe of the fire-queen, 


With her motto which speaketh to every one; | 


‘Place thine arms through the straps and 
run,’ 

Yet, I fear me that all would naught avail, 

Should Hilda list to thy flatt’ring tale.” 


“Now Fate divides us,” Sir Rudolph said, 
“ Were ever lovers so sore bested ? 


«“ Nay now, nay now, 

Twere vain, I trow, 
To Fate’s decree to refuse to bow; 

An thou diedst,” quoth she, 

“ All for love of me, 
I don’t think matters improved would be— 
So I think, on the whole, I’ll go home to tea. 
And I charge thee for ever all hope to resign 
Of wedding Hilda von Blumenstein.”” 


By the castle gate, 

When night fell late, 
Linger’d Rudolph von Ratz, in a doleful state; 
On a Hebrew harp he sadly played, 
And he sang to his lady a serenade ;— 
His words and his tune ne’er had met before, 
And ’twere much to be wished they should 

meet no more ; 

*Tis ill to sing when the heart is sore. 


On the ear of the watchful sentinel 
The sound discordant at midnight fell, 
And he said to himself: ‘ This is not well.” 
So, raising his crossbow high in the air, 
He sternly demanded, “« Who goes there?” 
But the knight, I suppose, 
‘Was lost in his woes, 


And he only longed to disturb the repose 

Of the maiden who caused to his heart such 
throes ; 

So he went on chanting his tuneless prayer, 

« Awake and listen, O lady fair!” 


I pause to remark 
That the night it was dark ; 
And the sentinel, fearing to make a mistake, 
Came up to the knight, gave his shoulder s 
shake, 
As a gentle hint for the worst to prepare. 
And repeated his query of “Who gées 
there?” 
But Rudolph still called on his lady fair. 


The watchman, his patience exhausted quite. 

Determined to view the stranger aright, 

Put his hand in his pocket, to feel for a 
light, 

Struck a match on the box (it was Bryam 
and May’s). 

And the beard 
blaze! 


‘of the knight was soon ina 


A cry of “fire” through the still night rang. 

Loud pealed the alarm-bell with crash and 
with clang ; 

And out came pouring the warders all, 

Who kept their watch on the castle wall. 

In fifty seconds, or rather less, 

The engine came dashing along express; 

Quick the firemen saw where the mischief 


lay, 

So they “married their stand-pipes” with- 
out delay, 

And straight on Count Rudclph began to 
play, ¢ 

While the trusty henchmen formed in a iine 

And passed the buckets right up from the 
Rhine; 

And the Baron himself, his wife, and l:s 
daughter, 

Descended by rope-ladders into the water. 


‘Twas a terrible rout, 
Though the fire was put ont 
Ere Rudolph quite knew what ’twas 2: 
about ; 
But alas and alack ! 
A remnant black 
Alone remained, for the world to see. 
Of fhe noble beard of Count Rudolph tt: 
ree. 
A passing sigh for that vanished grace. 
Count Rudolph heaved for a moments 
space ; 
’Twas a thousand pities he wasn’t insured. 
But he thought, “ "Tis an evil that cannot it 
cured, 
So I trow it will e’en have to be endured.” 
Then a sudden -joy through his bess: 
thrilled ! 
“Beshrew me, the portents are both fu- 
filled ! 
And no one’s the worse, except by a fright. 
Sir Rudolph, no longer a bearded knight— 
May claim the hand of his lady bright!" 
So he did. And the bells rang right mertil 
For the wedding of Hilda with Rudolph the 
ree. 


(THE END.) 
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NOTES FROM MY LOG; OR, TRUE STORIES OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


A yew days after our return to Canton we 

were ordered to proceed down the river 
in tow af the Coromandel to destroy some 
Mandarin junks which were in process of 
construction at a kind of dockyard on the 
river’s bank. 

We soon found the place ; thirty-five junks 
were on the stocks, some only in frame, some 
ready for launching. The whole of them 
were committed to the Hames and made an 
impressive conflagration. It seemed a pity 
to burn such fine craft, as they were hand- 
some vessels, and well built. But war knows 
little pity : they would have been no use to us, 
and might have been soon used against us. 

For the next few weeks we were busy in 
the boats making and repairing tire-booms, 
and at night guarding them against the 
enemy's fire rafts, ete. The work was hard, 
as there were only four boats to do it,-—-viz. 
the Calcutta’s pinnace and cutter and two 
boats of the Nankin. It must be borne in 
mind that in those days we had no steam 
launches or pinnaces or torpedo boats, every- 
thing had to be done by manual labour in 
rowing boats, even sails were not of any use 
for that work, 

The life in an open boat woald have been 
very monotonous but for the amount of ex- 
stement and adventure we always had on 
und, There was not much room to move, 
iad only a plank to lie upon at night; our 
vod consisted of ship's pork, hard biscuit, 
snd the river water to drink. No room for 
lothes or any comforts. My kit consisted 
fa blanket, two flannel ts, one on and 
ne off, toothbrush, comb, soap and towel, 
sith no other socicty but that of the cox- 
wain and boat's crew, working under a broil- 
Ww sun by day, with a good prospect of 

ing blown up by night or having one’s head 
aken off by a round shot in the morning. 
jut there is a charm in having a command 
f one’s own at cighteen years of age, be it 
ser so huinbie, with a fine set of fellows for 
boat's crew. 

My coxswain, Jim Parnell, was as gallant 
seaman as ever Teame across; being thrown 
> much together I yot to know his value. 
fe were not only shipmates but messmates, 
v our stock of crockery having been much 
minished by a shot which smashed the 
vater part, we had but one basin in which 
eat our pea-soup out of, which was after- 
urds rinsed out for grog. The evenings 
ed to be spent according to fancy, some 
cping, others smoking or joining in a ong 
th a rousing chorus, whilst I generally 
ayed some game in the stern sheets with 
e coxswain or zunner’s mate, until the time 
me for us to go to our stations, rowing 
ard for the night, caring little whether by 
ylight the next imorning we should be 
mimer and tongs with a fleet of junks. 

I often think that it is on detached service 
this sort that our bluejackets show to ad- 
ntage, always cheerful and contented and 
pectful to their officers, at a time when it 
not easy%to enforce the discipline of a man. 
war. No matter whether the food was 
od or bad, or whether the water stank, 
ever saw anything like discontent or heard 
¥ grumbling amongst them. One day our 
sper (the only cooking apparatus we had) 
3 lost overboard, and it could not be 
laced for some days, so we had to eat our 

k raw, instcad of cooked, but we all shared 
ce. I had no medicines in the boat. but I 
ithe men if any of them were really ill 
y should have an extra glass of rum, 
1ough it would have to come from our 


wy 
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IX.— OPERATIONS ON THE CANTON RIVER. 


limited store and some of us would have to 
gowithout. I never hada single application, 
nor did I have a case of sickness in the boat, 
although we drank the river water, and at 
this very time the Calcutta’s men were 
dying in the hospital at Hong Kong from 
dysentery caused by drinking impure water. 
The Calcutta being a sailing ship had no 
condenser on board. 

Meanwhile the Chinamen had not been 
idle ; they had repaired the French Folly Fort, 
and mounted some more guns in it, making 
it as strong as it was before. It therefore 
became necessary for us to give them another 
lesson, and on December 4, H.M. ships 
Encounter and Coromandel, with the boats of 
the squadron in tow, steamed down the river 
and opened fire on the fort. The boat lay 
alongside of the ships so as to be protected 
by their hulls until the fort was silenced, 
when our turn came, and we pulled in to 
storm, under a scattering fire of “ gingalls”” 
and rockets, which were ill directed and did 
but little harm. Having driven out the 
garrison, a party remained to dismount the 
guns and destroy the fort. Our casualties 
were slight. One marine was killed by a 
rocket, the spear head of which pierced his 
heart. But as a rule the Chinese rockets 
were very harmless things, and as often 
as not they doabled back in the direction 
whence they came. Whilst we in the pin- 
nace were eating our pork and biscuit, the 
boat Iving quietly at anchor off the fort, a 
sneaking rascal fired a rocket at us from 
amonyst the ruins. The rocket came over 
one sile of the boat, set fire to some bread 
bags in the bottom, and popped over the 
opposite gunwale without doing us any harm. 
Our cutter was also struck by a rocket which 
burnt a hole in her. 

About this time we heard reports that the 
enemy intended to: burn the English factories 
in return for the injuries we had inflicted on 
them. We had always expected something 
of this sort, and to a certain extent prepared 
for it by placing a guard about the place. 
The merchants had removed most of their 
goods to Hong Kong, so that beyond the 
value of the property and the fact of its 
being our heulquarters at Canton, its de- 
struction would not be of very much con- 
sequence, However, the sentries were 
doubled, and we kept a sharp look-out every 
night. Notwithstanding all precautions, the 
Chinamen were too many for us, for in this 
kind of warfare they are adepts. 

One night about the middle of December 
there was an alarm of fire in the factories. 
The boats were at this time moored in a 
camber close by, so we were quickly on the 
spot and were able to be of the greatest 
assistance. It was to no purpose, for the 
Chinamen, regardless of life, ran from house 
to house with lighted torches in their hands, 
and as fast as we shot them down, others 
would take their place. All that night the 
fire raged, and the next day it was still burn- 
ing. We made desperate attempts to save 
the consul’s house by blowing down the 
adjacent walls with gunpowder, but without 
avail. Every one, from the admiral down- 
wards, worked with a will, and it was amus- 
ing to see captains, lieutenants, bluejackets, 
and soldiers passing water in every conceiv- 
able conveyance. Two of us were pointinga 
hose till we could hold it no longer, and 
every stitch we had on was wet through. 

About dark I was working in a house try- 
ing to get the fire under when some one 
shouted out that the roof was falling, and 


that if there was anyone inside, to come out 
directly. The room I was in was filled to the 
roof with boxes of prime Manilla cigars, so 
taking a box under each arm I bolted from the 
house just as the walls caved in with acrash. 

After the fire we managed now and then 
to pick up a few things which were of use to 
us, living as we were on the meanest fare. 

These expeditions were not unattended 
with danger, for we knew that our heads 
were valued at 500 dollars, that being the 
sum offered for the head of any Englishman 
dead or alive. Already several poor fellows 
had been captured and their heads were at 
the moment adorning the gates of the c.ty. 
| The following adventure will show the 
tisks that we ran by venturing only a few 
hundred yards from our boats. 

One day in company with a young friend 
of mine, a year younger than myself, we 
took advantage of a spare hour whilst the 
men were at dinner, to ramble amongst the 
ruins of the factories. We were engaged in 
exploring the inside of a house, the walls of 
which, together with the staircase, remained 
standing, and had not long been upstairs 
when we heard a noise in the street, and on 
looking out we perceived to our horror an 
armed mob of Chinamen congregated round 
| the only entrance to the house, with the 
' evident intention of taking us alive or dead. 

The prospect was not cheerful; there was 
' but one stair, and our retreat was completely 
cut off. There was no time for reflection; 
fortunately we had our revolvers with us, 
and were familiar with the use of them, so 
without a moment’s delay, further than a 
grasp of each other's hands, we rushed down 
the stairs into the street. Our sudden ap- 
pearance took the Chinamen by surprise, and 
that saved us; before they had made up their 
minds as to whether we were alone or sup- 
ported, my friend fired his pistol full in the 
leader's face. Whether he missed him or not, 
we never knew, but the man, though stag- 
gered, did not fall; at the same time I fired 
ata big brawny fellow armed with a pike. 
My friend also fired again, and the whole 
mob, panic-stricken, bolted from two boys, for 
we were nothing more --and we were saved. 
We never made mention of this adventure 
lest we should be forbidden to leave our 
boats in future. 

A short time after this occurrence the 
admiral decided to burn down part of the 
suburbs of the city as a reprisal for the de- 
struction of the factories, and we were ordered 
to prepare fireballs for the purpose. The 
necessary arrangements being complete, we 
were attached as before to the Barracouta, 
and proceeded with her to a spot about a 
mile or so from our headquartcrs. Another 
party went in the opposite direction so as to 
fire the city simultaneously in several places. 
The Barracouta having anchored, we pulled 
up a creek in the pinnace and threaded our 
way through the streets (the houses in the 
suburbs being built on piles), keeping a sharp 
look-out for anyambuscade. Havingadvanced 
as far as we could, we landed and set to 
work firing the houses right and left. Having 
accomplished this the captain of the Barra- 
couta, who had accompanied us so far in his 
| gig, returned on board, leaving me in the 

pinnace with orders to shoot down any one 

who attempted to interfere with us. Pre- 
sently a mob of Chinamen arrived on the 
; scene, and would have made short work of us, 
but were received with a few rounds of 
| canister which dispersed them. 
| The creek up which we had got was 
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blocked with a barricade of piles, the boat's | 


bow was lashed to the piles with the brass 
gun pointing through them, and when the 
soldiers appeared, our gunner’s mate, who 
was in the stern attending to the boat’s 
magazine, passed the powder and projectiles 
forward to me at the gun, exclaiming in his 
excitement, ‘ Give them some‘ spiritual ’ case, 
sir” (meaning spherical case, a canister con- 
taining musket balls, a very deadly missile at 
close quarters). Having effected our purpose 


we returned to the Barracouta without casu- | 


alty on our side, 

Christmas came round in due time, and 
we determined to keep it in good old-fashioned 
style and enjoy a good dinner if it could be 
procured. So we cleared away the billiard 


room, the only building left standing, and | 


had our dinner there, and a very good dinner 
it was considering the circumstances. The 
toasts went merrily round, absent friends 
not being forgotten- 

At midnight it was my turn to row guard 
ahead of the Hornet, which vessel was lying 
at anchor outside the boom. On going to 
my boat I found that the boat’s crew had 
also been keeping up the old custom, having 
probably cleared the consul’s cellar for the 
purpose, and alas! they were all drunk ex- 
cept the coxswain and one other. What was 
to be done ; I dare not report my boat's crew 
as unfit for duty, as I was partly to blame for 
not looking after them, so making the only 
two sober men take an oar, and taking the 


helm myself, I pushed off into the stream, 
having first refreshed the rest of the crew |y 
throwing buckets of water over them. We 
managed to reach a position ahead of the 
Hornet, when seeing the impossibility of 
rowing guard, I dropped anchor, and makin; 
the two sober men take a couple of oars eac! 
and keep dipping them in the water. I ke 
a good look-out till daylight, when I retumei 
to the camber. Fortunately for us, the 
Chinamen did not think fit to molest us tha 
night, otherwise the consequences might 
have been serious. The joke was that I was 
complimented by the captain of the Home 
for the admirable way we had kept guard 
during the night. 
(To be continued.) 
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A DAY'S FISHING. 


By Asumuore Russan, 


Anthor of © The Last of the Great Auks,” “ A Strange lpidemic," ete. 


A the Moat House Farm; ruddy-faced, 
and merry-eyed. Never, most lik in his 
lite had he marched truant and trespassing 
schoolboy to angry head master. But that 
may have been because the nearest school of 
any account was at Bromtield, six miles dis- 
tant. Truant schoolboys rarely, I should 
think, wandered so far. 
done had a pack of youngsters chasing paper 
made a practice of smashing his fences and 
leaving open his gates once a week or so, I 
cannot guess. 

He was a Worcestershire farmer, of a type 
that is fast dying out. At home, on the farm, 
he wore, winter and summer, a long white 
smock-frock, and a long black hat witha nap 
almost as rough as a furze-bush; at least it 
yenerally looked as if its wearer and it had 
been dragged through a farze-bush backwards 
a great many times. Beneath the frock 
wleamed the bright brass buttons that fastened 
his moleskin gaiters ; between which and his 
Bedford-cord breeches two inches of blue 


worsted stocking might be seen when he took | 


off the frock to work. On Tuesdays— 
Bromfield market-day—he discarded the 
smock-frock in favour of a black jacket with 
immense pockets, each capable of holding at 
least three rabbits, and wore a very tall hat 
comparatively smooth. So was heclad when 
he invited me to the Moat House Farm for “a 
bit of fishing,” as he expressed himself. 

“The moat swarms with ’em,” he added. 
“ There's cart-loads, I’m certain sure.” 

I“ bit” at once. “What kind are they, 
Mr. Pinter ?’? I asked. 

“Prooshian carp. There may be an eel or 
two, but they’re mostly Prooshian carp. 
Now do come. You needn't trouble about 
bait; I'll get it. Ican find you a rod an’ 
line, too, I dessay. Only say as you’ll come 
in’ when you’ll come, an’ I'll have the bait 
ready ; I know just what they'll take.” 

“Has the moat been fished much?” I 
isked. 

“I don’t believe as anybody's put a hook 
n it for more than two years. You come, 
in’ I'll warrant as you'll catch as many as 
‘ou cancarry. I was only sayin’ to a neigh- 
vour of mine, the other day, as if we ran the 
vater off, we'd want a wagon to take the fish 
way. Well—well—I never saw such amany. 
‘ow will you come?” 

“With pleasure, Mr. Pinter. I'll be with 
ou early to-morrow morning, and I’ll make 
day of it.” 

“That’s right! As soon as ever I get 
ome I’ll have a lot o’ them nice red worms 
ound, an’ some wasp-grubs, an’ the missus 
hall get a lump o’ dough all ready for you. 


‘aut sometimes asked how it was that I 

became a botanist. Well, I hardly know, 
iless I say with Topsy, “I spects I growed.” 
don’t know the date of my conversion. It 
as not at any rate a sudden and violent 
mvulsion, such aS We may suppose a geo- 
gist might experience; it was a slow and 
adual process, in keeping with the science 

“first the blade, then the ear, and then 
e full corn in the ear.” But if you are 


goviaL old gentleman was Mr. Pinter, of | 


What he would have » 


PART I. 


I'd fish myself, but--well—well—I reckon I 
must help with the haymaking.” 

Wagon loads of carp in a pond that had 
not been fished for two years! No wonder 
they haunted my sleep—monstrous fish 
longer than my arm and thicker than my leg! 


ared face like Mr. Pinter’s! Perpendicular 
fish in white linen smock-frock, tall hat, and 
moleskin gaiters, walking on their tails! 
Fish that “ bit ” as fiercely as hungry hounds! 

At six o'clock in the morning I set out 
with two rods, a creel, and half-a-dozen 
lines. A walk of an hour and a half took 
me to the Moat House Farm. Mr. Pinter 
was at breakfast. I joined the family. The 
meal over, I followed the hearty farmer into 
the garden. 

“Here you are!” cried he. “There’s the 
bait an’ the tackle, an’ the Prooshian carp 
are in there—” pointing to the moat which 
skirted the lawn. ‘ There’s a seat; an’ all 
you have to do is to pull it up to the garden 
' hedge, an’ fish away. If you get thirsty 
there's a fresh barrel o’ cider just tapped, 
| an’ you're heartily welcome, I’m sure. I must 


dinner time to see what you've caught.” 

The smock-frock and tall hat disappeared 
behind a laurel bush, and I eagerly put to- 
| gether arod. Never had angler more plea- 
sant prospect and surroundings. No awk- 
, ward standing on one leg on a more or less 
steep bank in constant trepidation lest the 
soil should give way, with a duckirig as the 
immediate consequence. No overhanging 
bushes for the hook to catch’ upon every ten 
minutes or so—perhaps as good a test of a 
man’s patience as can be imagined. Before 
' me was a strong, well-trimmed privet hedge, 
not more than three feet high ; beyond was 
the broad, still moat, margined with masses 
of purple and yellow blossomed “ flags” on 
the further side, but here clear to the privet 
fence. Behind and beneath my feet was a 
smooth lawn, dotted here and there with rose 
and apple trees, and beds of sweet-scented 
mignonette and pansies, with a densely leaved 
lilac to shade me when the sun should be 
high in the heavens. I drew the garden seat 
to the fence, baited a hook, and began to fish. 
I sat myself down, leant back, and watched 
the float, eagerly expecting its instant dis- 
appearance. Never before had I felt so com- 
fortable when fishing. I recalled previous 
experiences —how on one occasion I had 
shivered in the rain for four hours and caught 
nothing, how I had perched in a willow until 
stiff, and then found my right foot fast between. 
branch and trunk—and contrasted them with 
| the present ease to my great satisfaction. 

(To be continued.) 


HOW I BECAME A BOTANIST. 
By tHe Rev. J. VAUGHAN, M.A 


curious, I will try to set down in order the 
steps of my converson. 

From my earliest boyhood I was fond of 
natural history. The oldest book I possess 
is a copy of Wood's “ Boys’ Own Natural 
History,”’ which I received from my father, 
at nine years of age, for “great attention to 
Latin.” I soon got to know that book by 
heart; at least the facts of it that relate to 
English birds and animals and fishes. As I 


Impossible fish with great bearded gills and | 


The porcupine’s quill floated upright, just 
as it should do. The water was stagnant; 
there was no current and no wind to carry 
the float hither and thither; the rod required 
no manipulation whatever. All I had to do 
was to watch and wait for a “bite.” I 
watched and waited in happy assurance that 
no previous angling of mine had been so 


; pleasant—so comfortable as this. 


go an’ set the men on now; I'll be back at | 


Fifteen minutes passed. The “ Prooshian"’ 
carp did not appear to be hungry. The float 
did not move—did not even sway from side 
to side with that gentle motion which leads 
the angler to believe that a fish is playing 
with the bait previous to swallowing it. I 
gently lifted the rod and looked at the worm. 
‘That was all right, bright and clean. I tested 
the depth of the water with the spare rod. 
That, also, was all right, or, rather, my 
“bottom” was. Then I resumed the watch- 
ing and waiting. 

Half an hour passed. The “ Prooshian” 
carp were no hungrier. I had no “ bite,” 
not even a nibble. “Perhaps,” I thought, 
“they don't care for worms.” I tried a wasp 
grub, and watched and waited. The dairy- 
maid came out with the newly scoured milk- 
pans and put them to dry against the wall 
beneath the great clematis-covered porch. 
Pleasant music she made with them— 
ting—ting—tang! A slight breeze filled my 
nostrils with scent of mignonette and jessa- 
mine and clematis. But the “ Prooshian” 
carp did not seem to care for the wasp-grub. 
Beautifully, but motionless, floated the por- 
cupine quill. 

An hour passed. A bright-eyed water-rat 
swam silently towards me, its nose forming 
the apex of two ripples that seemed to stretch 
right across to the further bank. Comically 
for ® moment it appeared to regard me, then 
turned and swam back to the mass of purple- 
blossomed “ flags’ whence it had issued 
apparently on reconnaissance bent. A moor- 
hen flew across the moat with its pendant 
feet dip-dipping into the water at every yard, 
and disappeared among the “flags” on a 
tiny willow-crowned island, where it clucked 
and chuckled in seeming laughter—at what ? 
In the verdant meadow beyond the moat a 
landrail croaked out its note, not yet be- 
come monotonous, at measured intervals. 
How pleasant it all was! How peaceful! 
A poetic inspiration came tome. ‘A coun- 


, try life is a joyous one,” I murmured; but 


remembering that I had heard or read some- 
thing like it before, recollecting also the 
“ Prooshian” carp that did not seem to care 
for either wasp-grub or worm, I put the in- 
spiration by. Carefully I lifted the rod and 


. changed the wasp-grub for dough. 


grew older, I passed through the birds-nest- 
ing stage, and loved nothing so much as a 
walk round the copses and hedgerows with 
@ young farmer-friend of our acquaintange. 
For my brothers were quite as keen as my- 
self in the pursuit of natural history. Our 
very heaven of delight was an afternoon's 
ramble over our friend’s farm, with an old 
single-barrelled gun, in pursuit of anything 
and everything, from a blackbird screaming 
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down the hedge to a water-rat nibbling herb- 
age beside the stream. Sometimes after tea 
on a dark winter's evening we would go 
sparrow-catching around the old, ivy-covered 
buildings of the farm, and this we held to 
be famous sport. . 

In the Easter-holidays there were trout 
to be caught up the well-known brook, and 
perhaps a crow’s nest to be taken. In the 
twilight of a summer’s evening the rabbits 
would be out feeding down the warren, and 
perhaps a white owl might be seen near the 
great barn. Now and then a rare bird was 
mat with, and one winter my brother shot a 
specimen of the Great Grey Shrike. 

Directly we got home for the holidays, up 
to the old farm-house we went, and sitting 
in the ancient parlour, would discuss with 
our friend whatever of interest had happened 
since last we cracked walnuts and drank 
raisin-wine together. Then we would take 
8 stroll up the “Garlands,” as the off-farm 
was called, and look at the lambs, or walk 
round the wheat-field, or have a chat with old 
Master Cowell who lived in a cottage hard by. 

On our return to school the very first 
piece of household work our prudent mother 
undertook was to thoroughly “ turn out” the 
room in which we were wont to pass our time 
indoors, for experience had taught her that 
it was not impossible that a dead bird, ora 
skinned mole, might be lurking at the back of 
the cupboard, or on the top of the book-case. 

Thus childhood and boyhood passed by, 
alas! only too quickly. With birds and 


| 


the'r ways I was fairly familiar, and could ' 


stuff them decently; but of botany I knew 
nothing; I don’t believe I knew a daisy 
from a dandelion ; I cared just nothing at all 
for wild-flowers. 

And then I went to Cambridge, and at the 
University I never so much as thought of 
botany at all. After the University I became 
@ parson, and took a curacy in Gloucester- 
shire. I was still as keen as ever about 
natural history, and enjoyed nothing so 
much as a ramble in the country. Now and 
then I stuffed a bird by way of practice, and 
once I skinned a badger which the V. W. H. 
hounds had killed. But I was perfectly 
ignorant of botany, and cared—well, just a 
little, for wild-flowers. But the sense of my 
ignorance had been awakened. I was struck 
with the beauty of the common centaury 
which I noticed flowering on a bank, and I 
wished that I knew its name. Eyebright, too, 
attricted my attention, and the delicate 
harebel!l by the wayside. My senses were 


aroused to the wealth of interest and beauty | 


which existed in the vegetable world. I 


began to wonder at my former indifference, and ; 


forthwith I bought myself a copy of Johns’ 
“ Flowers of the Field.” 

Next summer I found myself in a secluded 
village in the west of England far away from 
the busy haunts of men. Fortunately the 
interest awakened the year before had not 
died. I spent my solitary evenings wander- 
ing about the copses and hedgerows of the 
parish, in search of wild-flowers. These I 
carried home, and after supper tried to 
identify with the aid of Johns’ “ Flowers of 
the Field.” Thus I gained a little insight 
into botany, and learned to know the com- 
moner plants by the wayside. 

Not long afterwards I accepted the curacy 


of a town within a few miles of the village of | 


Selborne. The first thing I did was to make 
a pilgrimage to the shrine of Gilbert White. 
Henc2forth Selborne became my favourite 
hunting-ground. I tried to identify every 
field and copse and every particular spot 
mentioned by the great naturalist. With his 
“history,” if not in my hand, at any rate in 
my hzad, I would often spend on afternoon in 
climbing the Hanger, or strolling down the 
Lyth, or wandering about the fields in the 


neighbourhood of Selborne. My love of 
nature was, if possible, strengthened. At any 
rate my love of botany was. I determined 
not merely to know the names of plants, but 
to understand them scientifically. I set to 
work with Oliver (and afterwards with 
Thomé); I religiously dissected one or 
more flowers every day, and before long I 
had mastered the A B C of botany. 

And now the pleasure and interest of the 
study cannot be exaggerated. My walks 
became even more delightful than before. 
For a knowledge of wild-flowers had been 
added to my former knowledge of birds and 
animals. Johns’ “Flowers of the Field” 
was soon supplanted by Bentham, and after- 
wards by Hooker's “Flora”; and I began to 
form an herbarium. I have before told the 
readers of the “ B. O. P.” how I press and 
mount my specimens, and so I need not 
touch on that subject again. 

Of course at first the plants about which 
I was specially interested were those men- 
tioned by Gilbert White in his LXI. letter 
to Daines Barrington. It was an immense 
interest to search the old localities for the 
rarer plants the veteran naturalist: had 
enumerated a hundred years ago. Some 
still flourished on the same spot, but others 
searched for in vain. On the picturesque 
Hanger, now as in White's time, may be seen 
the “stinking hellebore,” a rare and hand- 
some plant, sometimes called “setterwort,” 
because, says old Gerarde, “ husbandmen are 
used to make a hole, and put a piece of the 
root into the dewlap of their cattle, as a 
seton, in cases of diseased lungs; and this is 
called pegging or settering.” On the same 
Hanger may still be seen in abundance every 


! August, but in some years more plentifully 


than in others, the curious yellow monotropa 
or “bird’s-nest,” which feeds on decayed 
vegetable matter. Among “the bushes at 


, the foot of the Lyth, near the path” trail 


| an ecstasy of gladness. 


the stems of the wild lathyrus, as in White's 
time. In “the bogs of Bin’s Pond” the 
creeping cranberries still open their beautiful 
red petals to the sunlight; and in “the dry 
hillocks of Wolmer Forest” the peasants, 
now as of old, gather the fruit of the whortle- 
berry, which they call “ whorts.” The spurge 
laurel is still abundant on Selborne Hanger, 
but for the rarer and more beautiful me- 
gereon, which formerly grew “among the 
shrubs at the south-east end above the cot- 
tages,” I have repeatedly searched in vain. 
But I must bring this confession to a 
close. At some other time I may perhaps 
tell you more of the botany of Selborne. Let 
me only say that it is now some ten years since 
I became a botanist, and that it would be 
impossible for me to exaggerate the pleasure 
which the pursuit has given me. It may be 
that none but a botanist can understand the 
feeling. Things are to us what we are to 
them. ‘Music can be nothing to the deaf 


; ear, nor the glories of the sunset to the 


blind eye, nor the highest utterances of poetry 
to the dead and callous heart.’ We can 
only see that which we have the faculty of 
seeing. The great Swedish botanist, Linneus, 
was so overcome with the beauty of a vast 
expanse of golden gorse that he knelt down 
bareheaded on the turf, and thanked God in 
Thomas Arnold of 
Rugby used to say, ‘“ Wild-flowers are my 
music.” And to how many besides the 
greatest of modern schoolmasters have wild- 
flowers been music, and music which has 
broken the monotony of daily life, and 
charmed away depression! Let me just 
mention the names of John Stuart Mill, of 


| Charles Kingsley, of Professor Henslow of 


Cambridge. They, at any rate, could say 
with the poet— 
“This world’s no blot for me, 
Nor blank ; it means intensely, and means good.” 


_ OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


TRUTHFUL JONES. 
A TALE op a Tcck-sHHOP, 
FULL long in our esteem and grace 
The village tuck-shop held a place 
Of love—and in this special case, 
Love to the very Jetver ; 
For in a troop when school was o'er 
We hovered round {ts mystic door, 
With pence and promises galore 
To change for something better. 


But Jobn Jovinian Smith, M.A, 
From Oxford came one fatal day 
With stores of classic learning : 
And o'er the College, iu his might, 
Began to rule, a shining light, 
To set our hearts a-burning. 


We viewed him with supreme diszast, 
Of which the cause, if know you must, 
We won't go far to seek, sir; 
The tuck-shop fell beneath his ban, 
And he ordained, misguided man, 
We should not see it oftener than 
Three times in every week, sir. 
Then many @ heart made sudden moan, 
And Bean Secundus, with a groan, 
Exclaimed, in quite a tragic tone, 
“@Q, temporandomorics !°* 
But Smith, whose ears were very keen, 
Remarkel, “ Your phrase is faulty, Bean, 
So write me out the first fifteen 
Of LCeunett's Latin Storie,” 


Extinguished, Master Bean withdrew, 
While we averred that Smith abould roe 
‘The day on which he overthrew 

Our innocent excursions : 
Yct feared the sceptre that he swayed, 
And knew the laws that he had made 
Were rather harder to evade 

Than those of Medes and Persians 


But Jones, that grand and gallant boy, 
‘The hero of the Fourth, whose joy 
It was on rules to trample— 
Said bolily that he'd put to shame 
All laws a tyrant’s mind coull frame, 
And we, who loved a Briton’s name, 
Might follow his example. 


One afternoon, the coast being clear, 
He made his way, devoid of fear, 
To where the shop, ro known aud dear, 
He recognised with glee, sir; 
He entered with a joyous bound, 
But lo! within the shop he found 
That Mr. Smith, all capped and gowned, 
Was buying cukes for tea, sir. 
Jones turned—but ‘twas too late to fy, 
He quailed beneath the master's eye, 
And several people, standing by, 
Gave vent to curious laughter. 
We gasped and shook in terror, while 
Said Smith, in most portentous style, 
“Return to school this instant —I'll 
Be there to see you, after.” 


Ve went, and e’en his gallant heart 
Failed to assume an easy part, 
Or fearful feelings smother : 
But. like a dog that pity begs, 
He hung one tail between Lis legs, 
And told his chums the other, 


“Now, Jones,” the master sternly cried, 
“My rules you've wantonly defiel 

Your guilty looks declare, sir; 
“Tis scarcely half-an-hour—not more— 
I saw you at the village store— 

What business had you there, ir?” 


Here Jones completely lost his bead, 
His sweet excuses wildly fled ; 
And every noble heart, ‘tis said, 
A coward lie ubjures, sir. 
He stammered out with many a pause, 
“1 wewent down to the v-village. ‘e-can-e 
My b-business at t-the t-tuck-shop w-wss 
The v-very s same as y-yours, ¢sir.” 
w. 


Cre 


* O tempora, & mores? 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


AUGUST. 


I.—In Poultry-Run, Pigeon-Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, Kennel, Garden, ete 


By Gorpon STaBLes, ¢.M., M.D., B.N. 


THe Pocttry-Rcx.—This may either be the hottest 
or the wettest and gloomieit month of all the year. 
Anyhow, the wise are always prepared for any sort of 
weather, And, as far as our fowl-runs are concerned, it is 
the wise who “collar "—pardon the slang—all the nice 
new-laid eggs and all the fat fowls, The wise are never 
weary in well-loing, They are always having a look 
around for the benefit of the creatures they own, 
knowing right well, not only that property hath its 
duties, but that it pays to tend the live-stock they 
happen to possess. 

Now in this month of August, whether it be mostly 
wet or mostly fine, the dust bath should be well kept 
ap: and if it be wet, shelter is a bounden necessity, 
Fowls are not like birds of the air, they soon get soaked 
through to the skin; @ chill is the result, and, i 
hothing worse happens, the egg-producing capabilities 
are seriously interfered with. 

T was asked the other day if egg-shells were gool for 
fowls. The answer is * Yes, if they be crushed, reduced 
almost to powder I mean, and mixed with the food.” 
But to throw down ezz-shells in the run that have 
simply been broken may leail to the vile habit of egy. 
vating. This habit is more easily acquired than cured, 
some fill an ez-shell with mustard aul pepper and put 
lown, others lay down a boiling-hot one, These 
sractices wre not only eruel but often unavailing, and 
prevention is far better than cure. 
ather-eating is another malpractice in the run. Tt 
yo brought about by careless feeding. The 
Jelinquent shoul be separated from the others and fed 
well, and have plenty of access to grass, 

While talking about the troubles of the ran T may 
ay a wonl or two abont what is culled the “Gapes,” 
‘rom the prominent symptoms the unhappy fowls that 
save been attacked exhibit, gaping and gasping. 
Nothing proves the danger of leaving our runs in a 
iith disinfected condition more than this terrible 
usually intractable disorder, Food is thrown 
ina dirty run, the egus of 8 worm are pi 
Uthese are hatched in the throat, c 
he poor victim, Desperate disenses require desperate 
vs, and that for wapes ia dreadful enough in all cous 
Sometimes the fowl is held over the fumes of 
sulphur till half choked, a feather introluced 
y then rid the throat of the worms, There is also 

scure for the gapes, which, knowing what itis, 
an recommend, 
verhanl your fow!-honses now, and while making 
i} 


wad 


nat wet 
It will be time now to weed out, Over- 


rom leakage, 
rewdinu is the curse of our fowl-houses as well as our 


-lofts, ao beware of It, 
Mand re yy and see that cocks and 
skerels and pallets as well have an equal share. A 
owl should jast have igh te eat and no more, As 
ben as thes display no further eagerness in running 
- the fool it ia time to withhold it. [need hardly 
vil my older readers that a few handfuls of oata ahould 
eo wiven at night just before roosting time to stay 
heir stomachs all night, I had meant to say a word 
f two about ducks, but must defer it. 


Tue Piakox-Lort.—In this department it will be 
cll also to see after repairs and a thorough clear out 
nid clean ont. A triangular scraper iva handy thing 
aoa loft, The most healthy lofta are undoubtedly 
hose that are always kept tidy and clean, Leaving 
hisaes of filth fora month or more and then. stirring 
1 isoften productive of the worst forms of discase, 
1 of canker itself, 

Well, now, the first thing to be done Ina business 
ay this month, some time, 18 to unmate or nnpair 
our birds, To breed longer only weakens them, and 
ou and they suffer for it next scason, Choose a nice, 
breezy day for your autumm’cleaning. You have 
“ady, [ suppose, weeled out the loft. Pen up the 
«feeling well, ‘and go in for sanitation. Scrape, 
‘rub, wash, disinfect, whitewash, putting plenty of 
ze in the lime. The safest disinfectant for the pl 
here the pigeons run is Sanitas, but in all corne 
:e. you can't do better than have Calvert's carbulic 
sid It is so sure. 

Have the place well dry before you return the 
irda 

If you have a dove-cot on a pole or against the wall, 
ave a go at that also, 


THe Avrany.—Yonr pet canaries will now be in 
eir flight or ordinary cages. I forgot to say last 
evk that even these should be cleaned out well and 
isinfected before the birls are returned. If kept in 
«ml order Ido not know that there is much to 
rat the good old-fashioned wood-and-wire cages of 
iahogany. The danger of those iron or zine painted 
iNinesses {8 the paint itself, whieh the birds may pick, 
ad so either poison themselves outright or breed 
Ines. 

Moulting will be commencing. With ordinary 
~althy birds that have been plainly and comfortably 
di and have had a due allowance of green food and 
are soft water, there is seldom any bether with the 
evalting. Only keep warm, and about the second 
evk you may just put a small rusty nail iu the water 


by way of tonic, and give perhaps a morsel of egg 
and bread-crumb daily. Be sure, however, to hang the 
cage in pure air. Do not give dainties, 

Sell off all useless stock. 


Tur. Ranprtry.—Should rabbits have exercise? was 
a query asked the other day. Most certainly, all 
animals should have exercise, from the white mouse to 
the white bear, if you choose to keep so interesting a 
pet. Don’t let them out in wet weather, of course, but 
always in fine, And while they are jumping about 
take the opportunity of cleaning ont their hutches and 
giving dry bedding. There should always be an 
abundance of this latter. 

See tw it that the hutches are now dry and kept away 
from draughts, Do not keep extra stock to eat their 
heads off. 


Tur KENNEI.—In washing dogs you will find it the 
greatest economy to use the mildest and best soaps. 
We have a good selection: Naldire, Spratt, Frazer's 
pest. sulphur, Vinolia for small dogs, ete. But brush 
and comb daily and there will be no matting even in 
long-haired dogs. The appearance of an ill-groomed 
dog is very unsightly and certainly retlects small credit 
on the owner, whether boy or girl. 


Krrenex Ganpey.—Farth up celery if you have any, 
0 that it may be blanched and tender. Plant greens 
for winter usc. In case we have another long hard 
winter it would be as well to put in plenty of ecotch 
kale, Not the dwarf sort, but the tall sturdy plant. 
Give abundance of manure, and get strong, healthy, 
but not overgrown plants.” They defy all weathere 
Keep the hoe among weeds still, The rule is never to 
let a weed come to seed. 


Flower axp Wixpow Ganpexe.—Both ought still 
to be blooming bonnily. Geraniums will still be in 
flower, and it i hardly yet too late to take cuttings. 
Asters make a fine show nbeut this time of the year, 
aud so do nasturtiums, while many of our prettiest 
anunals are in fall tower. But the earth should not be 
allowel to cake around them, nor weeds grow near 
them, while deal leaves should be trimmed, and such 
flowers as are inclined to fall muat be tied to a stake 
neatly. 


II.— Entomology. 
By Bev. Tuzopore Woop, F.z.8. 


Ix Augnst the entomologist’s work begins to change. 
The shaking-stick may be left at home, for most of the 
Geometre are over, and those which are still on the 
wing are more likely to be met with on palings or at 
light. Tree-tranks, too, I have never found very pro- 
ductive during this month, although one sometimes 
comes across such nice things as the Black Arches 
(Liparta monacha), some of the Prominents (Voto 
donta), or the Small Chocolate Tip (Clostera reclusa ) ; 
the latter on willo 

With the net, however, there fs plenty to be done, 
Look out in clover and jucerne fields, especially near 
the sea, for the Clouded and Pale Clouded Ycllows. 
These two handsome butterflies are generally fairly 
plentiful about every seven years; but there are very 
few seasons in which at least. a few specimens may 
not be met with, Keep a sharp watch for the rare 
variety Helice of the former. You may know it by its 
very pale colour, and by the deep orange colour of the 
central xpot in the hinder wings. The rare Queen of 
Spain Fritillury (Argynnis Latona) may perhaps turn 
up in the same fields, N.B.—Farmers have not much 
ayipathy with buttertly-hunters who trample duwn 
their crops. 

A second brood of the Wood White (Leucophasia sina- 
pis) appear. Look out for these in glades and ridings 
of wouds, The Brown Hairstreak (Thecla betulce) fre- 
que: lanes and roadside hedges, but is very local. 
The Silver-studded Blue (Lyeena .£yon) flies on heaths, 

Among th tying moths, too, there is something 
to bedone. ‘The very rare Crimson-speckled Fuotman 
(Driopeia pulchella) 4s occasionally kicked up from 
among stubble. I once saw a specimen taken by a 
little girl of ten, who hag only just begun collecting, 
But beginners always have the greatest luck ; do they 
not tell of one fortunate youth who took sir Bath 
Whites, one after the other, on the sameday ¢ This, how- 
ever, was in the brave days of old,” and I fear that 
such good fortune is in store for few of us now. Still, 
there are plenty of good things which may fall in our 
way. 

‘Treacle is more productive than ever. On favourable 
nights moths literally swarm at the patches, I have 
countel over’ fifty upon one tree. The majority, no 
doubt, will consist of Yellow Underwings and that pest 
of the entomologist, Moetna ranthogrepha; but still 
one’s boxes are likely to Le filled long before it is time 
to turn in. 

The Broad-borderel Yellow Underwing (7riphena 
finbriay will perhaps put in an appearance. This is a 
ty used to send me half mad with excitement 
sa boy. The lovely White-spotted Pinion 
(Cosmia difinisy will probably be met with among 
elma The Red Underwing (Catocala nupta) ought to 

ou will want your biggest pill- 
boxes to aecommodate It. If you should happen to 
visit the New Forest, that happy hunting-ground for 
the entomologist, you will, of course, expect to find the 
two * (C. promissa and C._sponea), and 
probably a specimen or two of the Heart Moth (Dicycla 


Vo) a 
Beat 


we 
Now is the time for caterpillar-hunting. 
branches and bushes over a sheet or umbrella; search 
low plants; take the lantern out at night, and hunt 


again. Don't crowd your caterpillars by bringing 
home a great number in the same box ; if you do, they 
will “sweat " and die. Be careful tonote the proper foo. 
lant of each, and change the food af east ouce in every 


a 

Oddly enough, August is about the worst month in 
all the twelve for beetles, and there are scarcely any to 
be met with except a few of the wood-boring species. 
Look for these under the bark of logs and stumps, and 
especially of standing dead trees. Faggot stacks some- 
times yield good species, Towards the end of the 
month fungi will be coming on, and then you will have 
more work. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 271. 
By J. Swrer. 


Twine. T+o=17 pieces, 


White to play, and mate in three (3) moves, 


Soxvtions, 


Proniem No. 261.—1, Kt—B 6, K x Kt (or 
a,b,c). 2,P-R7, KxR(ord,e). 3, P— 
R8=Q (ch), KxQ. 4, B—Q 4 mate. (d) 
BxP, 3,R—B7(ch),K—K4. 4,B—B4 
mate. (e)K-—K4. 3,P—R 8=Q, K—-Q3. 
4,Q—R2 mate. (a2) BxP. 2, R—-K7 (ch.), 
KxKt. 3, P—R7, BxP. 4, Ktx B mate. 
(bt) B_B2. 2, RxB, Kt—B 5. 3, KtxP 
(ch.), K—Q 8. 4, B or R mates. (c) P— 
Q5. 2, R-K7(ch),B—K3. 3, Kt—B7 
(ch.), Kx Kt. 4, B mates. Solved by W. T-. 
Hurley, J. D. Tucker, J. Swyer. 

Prostem No. 262.—1, K—Q 5 (or a, b), 
B-R7. 2, P—K 4 (orc), B—Kt8. 8, P—- 
K5,BxP, 4,P—K6,B—R65. 56, K—Q6, 
K—B 4. 6, Q 5, K—K 5 and draws. 
(c) P—B 4, K—B6. 3, P—B5, KxP. 4, 
P—B 6, B—B 5. 5, P—B 7, B—R 3._ 6, 
K—B 4, K—K 5, ete. (a) K—Q 3, B—R7. 
2, K—-K 2, B—Kt 8. 38, K—Bsq., B—R7. 
4, K- Kt 2, B—Q3. 5, P—B3 (ch.), K— 
B4. 6, K--B2, B-R7. 7, K—K2, B— 

f —Q 3, B—B7. 9, P—Q4 (ch), 
K—B 5. 10, K—-B 4, KxP. 11, K—Q5, 
2, 13, P—K 6, 
1 6, BxP. 15, P--K 7, 
(b) P—B 8 (ch.), K— 
Kt 6. 3, K—K 6, B 
BT. 4, P—B 4 (ch.), K—Kt 3. 5, P—B5 
(ch), K—Kt 2. 6, K-K7, BxP. 7, P— 
B 6 (ch.), K—Kt 3. 8, P--B7,B x P, draws. 
There are many more moves, but they lead 
to a draw, for instance: 1, P—B 4 (or @), 


B-R6. 2, P—B5, K—Kt 4. 3, K—K5, 
B—B8. 4, P—K 4, B—Kt 7. 5, K-Q5, 
K—B 3. 6, K—B 4, K—Kt 4. 7, P—Q5, 
B—K4. 8, K-B 5, K—B5, ete. (d) P—- 
Q 5, K—Kt 4. 2, P—B 4 (ch.), K—B 3. 
8, K—B 8 or Q4, K—B4,etc. If there be 
a Kt instead of the B, then White has three 
moves: a, K—Q 3; 6, K—K 5; and c, K— 
Q5. a,K—Q3, K—B6. 2, P—Q5, Kt 

K 5. 3, K-Q 4, Kt--Q 38 4, K—-K5 
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Kt—B 5 (c.). 5, K—K 6, KxP. 6, P— 

K 4,K—K6. 7, P—K 5, K—K 5, and draws. 
b, K—K 5, Kt—B 5 (ch). 2, K—Q 5, Kt— 
Q7. 3,P—K4 (ore), K—B5. 4,P—K65, 
Kt—K 5. 5, P—K 6 (or f), Kt—B 8 (ch.). 
6, K—Q 6, K-K 5. 7, P—B 4 (or g), Kx 

BP. 8, P—Q5 (orh), K—K 5. 9, P—K7, 
Kt—K sq. (ch.). 10, K—Q 7, Kt—B 8 (ch.). 
11, K—K 6, KtxP. 12, P—K 8=Q, Kt— 
B7(ch.), eto. (hk) P—K7, K—B4. 9, P— 
Q 5, Kt checks, etc. ) P—K7, KxP. 8, 
K—K 6, Kt—Q 4, ete. (f) P—B 3, KxP. 
6, P--K 6, K—B 5. 7,P—K7, K—B4. 8, 
K—B 6, Kt—B 3. 9,P—Q 5, K—K4. 10, 
P—Q 6, K—K 3. 11, P—K 8=Q (ch.), Kt x 


Q. 12, P—Q 7, K—K 2, ete. (ce) P—B 4, 
K—B 4. 4, K—B 6, Kt—B 5. 5, P—Q5, 
KtxP. 6, P—Q 6, K—K 3. 7, P—Q7, 


K—K2. 8, P—B 5, K—Q sq. 9, P—B6, 
Kt—Kt 5, ete. c, K—Q 5. Now the Kt must 
move to K sq. or B 2, for in all other cases 
he would lose. Joh. Berger says this is too 
much for a second edition of his book, but 
others consider it an excellent study, and 
quite suitable for his book. The above is 
about one-eighth of the solution which J. 
Swyer has written down. 


Corresvondence, 


KR ANXIOUS TO BE ONE.—Particulars as to the admis- 
sion of engine room artificers are given in the 
Quarterly, Navy List, ice 3s., obtainable of the 
Queen's Printers, Eyre & Spottiswoode, East Harding 
Street, Fetter Lane, £.c. 


W.J.M. 
October part for that year. 


C. Stacy.—Let the screw shaft pass through a chamber 
containing packing of some sort, and keep the packing 
well lubricated. 


RoGATOR.—The Sclence and Art Department pays, or 
did pay a short time ago, two pounds to the teacher 
for every pupil he passes first class, and one pound 
for every second class, In Practical Chemistry or 
Metallurgy, the payments are two pounds and one 
pound in theelementary stage, and three pounds and 
two pounds in the advanced stage. A pu 
first class in honours brings four pounds to the 
teacher, if he passes only seoond class he brings the 
teacher two pounds, In Practical Chemistry or 
‘Metallurgy a second class in honours is worth three 
pounds to the teacher. 


B. R. E.—From the seventh to the twelfth centuries the 
‘New Year beganat Christmas. Inthetwelfth century 
the Church introduced the fashion of beginning the 
new year at Lady Day. In the fourteenth century 
the dlvil year began to be dated from Lady Day like 
the eoclésiastical year. In 1758, the year in this 
country began for the first time officialiy on the Ist 
of January. We had a long answer about this in last 
volume. Bee back. 


H. Goope.—There {s no better cheap book on Ancient 
Egypt than “Dwellers on the Nile,” price 3s, in 
“Bypaths of Bible Knowledge,” published at 56, 
Paternoster Row. 


Qu#sToR GEOGRAPHIcUs.—Sungei Ujong is a small 
native State under British protection, north-west of 
Malacca. It has about 20,000 inhabitants, and is 
under the same administration as Jelebu, where 
there are such quantities of tin. 


WATCHFs AT SEA (Rule Britannia),—Morning Watch 
from 4 A.M. to 8 A.M. ; Forenoon Watch from 8 AM. 
to noon; Afternoon Watch from noon to 4 P.M.; 
First Dog Watch from 4 P.M. to 6 P.M.; Second 
Dog Watch from 6 P.M. to 8 r.M.; First Watch from 
8 P.M. to midnight ; Middle Watch from midnight to 
4 AM. Total, seven watches during twenty-four 
hours, the two dog watches being brought in so that 
the same men may not be on duty during the same 
hours two days running. 


AFRONAUT.—I. Our articles on the construction of 
balloons are all out of print in the original form, but 
several of them have been reprinted in “ Indoor 
Games.” 2. Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. Fetter 
Lane, London, E.c., publish all Jules Verne's works, 
If you get “Barbicane & Ci now called “The 
Purehase of the North Pole,” ‘you will find a list in it 
up to date of all his booka. 


Hevry M. N.—You might find all the facts you want in 
Bradley's “History of the Goths,” in the “Story of 
the Nations” series published by Fisher Unwin. 
Any bookseller will get it for you. It costs five 
shillings, 

Frepo.—Any of the wax modellers in the London 
Directory ; but why not write to Madame Tussand’s ? 


A. Davis.—It may be true that the freezing point of 
water is 32 degrees Fahrenheit, but, like all such 


“Cricket Notabilities of 1890” wasin the 


things, the statement must be received with certain 
qualifications, It is only exactly true of pure water, 
that is, H,0; and water at ordnance datum, which 
is the level of the mean tide at Liverpool ; and water 
in a state of more or less agitation. If you keep 
water quite still you can get it down to much lower 
temperatures than 32 without solidifying—in fact, it 
is possible to bring it actually below zero in a liquid ‘| 
state. But the instant you give it the least shake it 
solidifies in a’ mass, Look at Roscoe and Schor- 
it is in most free lity 


freezing point ; a do not be dogmnatie about ft, and 
never argue on any subject unless you know all the 
facts of the case. 


Horatio 8. R.—1. Beantiful ! 
tion and Nautical Astronomy, 


2. Martin's “Naviga- 
published by Long- 


mans. 3, It is impossible to say which {s really the 
largest. “Do you mean tonnage or displacement ? 
War. are usually measured by displacement, and 


hence, thongh a ship may be much smaller to look at 
than another, it may be of greater tonnage, owing to 
the weight of the armour. 4, We have had the full- 
rigged ship. 

©. H, Inossipr.—It is not acoin butatoken, We have 
said frequently in these columns that a coin has the 
monarch's head. 


Nouwaus.—Really you ought to get some one to wake 

ou up! “An Anglo-Saxon. sixpence of 1100!” 

k at your history book. There were no Anglo- 

Saxon coins in 110); and no sixpences until Edward 
the Sixth. 

Tres Sconi¥.—Indiarubher will dissolve in either oil 
of turpentine, benzine, coal-tar naphtha, sulphuric 
ether, or bisulphide of carbon. This is pure india- 
rubber, not the vulcanised stuff ; indiarubber is not 
white. Cut the rubber into very thin slices with a 
wet knife, boil it to make it thoroughl 


A. Earssey.—l. “Armour in History and Romau-.” 
was a eertes of articles in the seventh volume. c= 
out of print in part and number form. 


G. F. Hexstock.—It {s a private museum, and a: 
‘only be visited by written permission of one of th 
members of the college ; and it is only open darin: 
daylight. 

P. H, Cooxr.—“ Boat Sailing for Amateurs” wa i 
serics of six articles beginning in the July Par tw 

889, See our eleventh volume, or soa 
“Indoor Games.” 


T. H. M—1. You must bay the part with the pict: 
in it; that is the only way. 2. Nothing better tha 
our articles on Gymnastics in * Indoor Games” 


ee the “ Boy's Own Portable Book h 

Part for 188%. As a book there is nua 
better then “Every Man His Own Mechanie,” pri 
7s, 6d., published by Ward, Lock & Co. 

A. P. J. G.—“ Mazes, Ancient and. Modern” wass bt 
series of articles in the fifth volume, now out of yeirt 
but which you could probably see at the nearest Fr- 

brary. 

CHRYBALINDE.—See the “Bottle Bells” in onr 4 
Part for 1890. The larger the bells the better: 
sometimes one particular note will puzzle you Ti- 
only. thing to do is to try bottle after bottle till nm 
get it. 

W. OsnorxF.—Do not send us your eggs. It is © 15 
seldom that they travel safely. Take them te 
curator of your town museum ; be will identify ¢ 
for youor tell you where you can get them ident 
He Seehohm's “British Birds there is a culur: 

Bgare of of every egg ; refer to this book in your fre 


C. B. Tyimn.—There is no University where the dezren 

S can be bought : and if there an 
Se would not tell you, as the whole #1 st -m of test: 
degrees is, in plain language, a swindle. 


C._B. Coox.—* How Bill Adams Won the Baztk < 
Waterloo” is published by S. French, #9, Svat, 
we. 

CAMBRIA.—The paper would hardly be worth the tit 
spent on it. You would have to stretch it and j 
it; and what would suit the paper would not sit: 
linen, For oil painting use either canvas. proper. 
prepared, or which you can prepare yoursel:. ¢* « 
some thick substance like millboard, cardboard. zit: 
slate, or wood. Flimsy things never do for the p=- 
pose in the long run. 


CasTna.—An instance of one regular town in Britait* 
Well, there is Kirkeudbright, which was 
with’ a wall and was exactly square, being j 
yards long on each side. It had a tidal meat 
it; and there was a gate at each end of its ope rw 
street. Is that regular enough for you ? 


P. Frxpar.—see “The Clans and their Tartans” ‘2 
the March Part for 1883. There was a caloure pis: 
of all the tartans with the same part. There are = 
cheap books on the subject. 


Jor Baxp.—“How to Build a Banjo” was in tle 
January Part for 1889; and that part was it th 
eleventh volume. 


EnTomovocy (A. L. C.).—See our article on * Hot 
rreerye Caterpillars,” in the “B, Q. P.” fer Mu; 

Pracocx.—By the time that this ecpeere 2 SLES 
to your first question would be nselesa Yor ct 
take nearly all the vanessas upon flowers, ete. in w¢ 
autumn. . Thistles and ivy are especial favourite: 


JosEPH GANTER.—You will find very few hin’ os 
after May. A few birds, however, such as the §ot-> 


then place it in the solvent. it 
using @ piece of rubber as large as a walnut to a pint 
of the liquid. 


" Cox, H. A.—A column {s a long, round, regular body, 


with base, shaft, and capital, A pillar is an irregular 
column, ‘A pier is @ masspf stonework supporting 
an arch or the substitute for an arch. The “ traces” 
are the boundaries, 


S1Mox.—One of the simplest furniture polishes is made 
by mixing a quartern of vinegar with twice as much 
spirits of wine and two drachms of raw linseed oil. 
Another is made of two ounces of raw linseed oil and 
an ounce each of lac varnish and methylated spirit. 
The best plan is to buy your polish ready made; it 
is cheap enough. The larger the bottle the cheaper 
the contents—that ig, of conrse, of the same stuff— 
owing to the glass or crockery bottle itself costing 
about the same in all sizes. 


PHaRaAic.—The part is out of print. “Indoor Games” 
is published at our office, and costs eight shillings in 
volume form, or 6d. per part. 


RAWLEy.—1. The “ Board of Green Cloth” is attached 
to the Royal Household and is presided over by the 
Lord Steward. It had power to punish offenders 
within the palace, and issued warrants which were 
necessary before a servant of the household could be 
arrested for debt. 2. Predisposition. 3. You must 
either pass through Sandhurst or obtain a direct 
commission by examination, Give up all notion of 
doing so unless you have a very large private in- 
come, It requires a fortune to belong to such a 
regiment. 

J. CaNxon.—Captain Chapman's “ All about Ships” 
was published by Wilson, 156, Minories, x. 


fiy-catcher, lay in June. 


No. 655.—Vol. XII. SATURDAY, AUGUST 1, 1891. nice! pons Penny. 


OR, 

THE ADVENTURES 

OF TWO BOYS ON THE 
UPPER IRRAWADDY., 


By Davy Ker, 


Author of “ Ilderim the Afghan,” 
“A Coral Prison,” ete, 


CHAPTER YIII.—CARRIED AWAY 
CAPTIVE, 

f wuz our reckless boys were 
| hailing as a first-rate joke 
this meeting in the depths of the 
jungle with the most dreaded and 
formidable bandit in all Burmah, 
the Chief (for it was indeed he) 
‘ pe) began to awake from his swoon, 
“The bandit him." 4 8g : * 
a 4 ee aroused either by Harry Foster's 
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rough nursing, or by the loud voices of 
the two bcys close to his ear. 

One glance at the two faces that bent 
over him, and at the mass of false hair 
which lay by his side, told the Dacoit 
leader that he was discovered. His 
right hand went instantly to his girdle as 
if in search of a weapon, and, fixing his 
piercing eyes upon the two cousins, he 
said in Hindostanee, with a look and tone 
as stern and commanding as if they 
had been in his power, and not he in 
theirs: 

“You know who I am, I see. 
mean to kill me?” 

“ We can’t, for you're not able to stand 
up and fight,” said Harry simply. 

As the two lads, one on each side, 
raised him carefully on to his feet, the 
guerilla chief—who was by this time 
sufficiently restored to understand pretty 
clearly how matters stood—eyed them 
both with a look of wondering amuse- 
ment, not wholly unmixed with admira- 
tion. 

“Do you English always let your 
enemies get up before you strike at 
them ?” asked he, smiling grimly. 

“ Always,” answered Harry emphati- 


Do you 


cally ; “and if any Enghshman didn't do | 


it, he’d lose his caste for good and all, 
and be a pariah (outcast) all the rest of 
his life.” 

And here our friend Harry—who (for- 
getting that he was talking to a Burmese 
Buddhist instead of a Hindoo) thought 
that he had put this last point rather 
neatly, and adapted his explanation with 
some skill to the ordinary Asiatic under- 


standing—nodded his head complacently, 


and looked round for applause. 


“We Burmans,” rejoined the Tiger | 


Chief, with a momentary flash of fierce- 
ness in his keen black eyes, “ show no 
such consideration to owr enemies; we 
strike them when and where we can.” 

“Well, that’s your own look-out,” said 
the outspoken Foster. ‘‘ Every country 
has its own way of fighting, and of course 
you can’t be expected to know anything 
of English fair-play. 
now? Are you able to stand?” 

“Not very steadily yet, I’m afraid,” 


answered the War-Tiger, pressing his | 


hand to his dizzy and aching head ; “ but 
I'm not so defenceless as I seem.” 

So saying, he uttered a piercing imi- 
tation of the scream of a bird of prey, so 
admirable that the most practised hunter 
might well have been deceived by it. 

The cry was instantly answered by a 
distant echo from several parts of the 
forest at once, and presently a crackling 
and rustling were heard in the surround- 
ing thickets, the ghostly shadow of which 
seemed suddenly to shape itself into dark, 
lean, wolfish faces, and gaunt brown 
hands, and wild figures, and supple, 
leathery limbs. Look which way they 
would, the entrapped lads saw a ring of 
armed enemies closing in upon them on 
every side. 

Harry Foster, setting his teeth grimly, 
clutched at his revolver, thinking that, 
whether he lived or died, he would free 
his countrymen from the dreaded foe who 
had sworn to destroy them all. But it 
had fallen from his belt as he stooped 
over the prostrate man, and he was seized 
and bound ere he could make any resist- 
ance. 

In another moment Fred Milburn’s 


How do you feel ; 


only weapon was torn from his grasp, 
and he was a prisoner like his comrade. 

“Bind them fast, but do them no 
harm,” said the Chief to his men. 

“Well, I call that a mean trick!” 
cried Harry wrathfully, facing round 
upon the War-Tiger with a boldness that 
electrified the ruffianly gang around 
him. “Look here, do you call it fair- 
play to come sneaking into our fort made 
up as a monk, and eat our bread and jam, 
and then turn round and serve us this 
way? Yow a chief! you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself!" 

The excited boy had instinctively 
vented his rage in his own language, for- 
getting that the Burmese leader could 
not (as he thought) understand a word of 
it. But, to his amazement, the War- 
Tiger replied at once, in very good 
English : 

“Your people and my people are at 
war, and we must fight each other in 
any way we can. Say no more.” 

Then he turned and gave some orders 
to his men, who instantly stripped off the 
cotton jackets and white sun-helmets of 


! the two boys, and muffled their heads in 


silken scarfs in such a way as to blind- 
fold them completely, and to deaden 
effectually any cries which they might 
utter, though still leaving them room to 
breathe. Then our captives felt them- 
selves lifted from the ground, and borne 
away with a speed which, in the heart of 
that pathless jungle, seemed little short of 
miraculous. 

The War-Tiger’s wily stratagem suc- 
ceeded only too well. When the boys 
were missed, the search made for them 
by their party led to the immediate 
discovery of their sun-helmets and jackets 
among the reeds by the water's edge, 
where they had been purposely placed by 
the crafty Chief, hacked and stained in a 
way which, combined with the numerous 
marks of bare feet in the sofs soil of the 
bank, naturally carried to the minds of 
all who saw it the conviction that the 
poor lads had been murdered and flung 
into the river by native brigands. 

This was just what the cunning Burman 
had intended. He knew well that, if any 
one guessed that the two boys had been 
carried away as captives, a hot pursuit 
would instantly follow as a matter of 
course ; and this happened to be just then 
the very thing which, for reasons of his 
own, he was most especially anxious to 
avoid. But if the ladg“were given up as | 
dead, the matter must necessarily end 
there. 

Moreover, apart from all this, the dark 
schemes which the Tiger Chief was just 
preparing to execute would be greatly 
aided by the possession of two such 
hostages as the son and nephew of a man 


' like Livingstone Foster, the ablest scout 


of the Anglo-Indian Government, and the 
| most formidable enemy whom the 
guerillas of Northern Burmah had ever 
encountered—a consideration which pro- 
bably weighed quite as much with the 
ferocious bandit as any mere impulse of 
mercy. 

Poor Marston, already almost worn out 
with the constant anxieties of his post, 
felt. quite overwhelmed when his men 
returned with seemingly conclusive proofs 


of the lads’ death, and, though certainly 
in no way to blame for the disaster, felt 


as if it were somehow his own fault. 


When Livingstone Foster came back to 
ask for his son and nephew, what was he 
to answer ? 

But, perhaps fortunately for the brave 
young commandant, other and more pres. 
Ing cares left him no time to brood over 
these haunting thoughts. For now signs 
of evil, all the more terrible because w 
utterly vague and undefined, began to 
multiply on every side. It seemed as if 
there were a feeling of danger and death 
in the very air. The former friendliness 
of the villagers was gone, and instead of 
being, as before, “hail fellow well met” 
with every soldier of the garrison, ther 
now stood aloof with an air of sullen and 
hesitating distrust. More ominous still. 
the native monks had disappeared alto. 
gether. Supplies of provisions and forage. 
which had tn now been brought in by the 
Burmese peasants with the utmost alacrity, 
suddenly ceased. A native messenger in 
the English service was found murdered 
in the woods not far from the fort, and 
the scouting party that discovered him 
was fired upon from the thickets on its 
way back, though no enemy could be 
detected. 

But worse than all was their complete 
and mysterious isolation from all commu- 
nication with the outer world. For weeks 
not a word of news had reached them 
either from the outer outposts or from the 
towns lower down the Irrawaddy; and, 
brave as they were, they felt chilled by 
the haunting consciousness of being im- 
prisoned in an unseen circle of danger and 
treachery, which seemed to draw closer 
and closer around them with every day 
that passed. 

A few days after the discovery of the 
slain messenger’s body, a native fisher- 
man, who had come up the river from 
Bhamo, brought them word that the navi- 
gation of the Irrawaddy was blocked by 
the stranding of a huge tree right across 
one of the narrowest channels. Such a 
mischance was nothing uncommon, espe- 
cially at this dry season of the year, when 
the great river was especially low; bat 
the shrewd Marston strongly suspected 
that it was not wholly by accident thst 
this tree had drifted into the only channel 
which was safely navigable at that point, 
and had stuck crosswise just at the very 
spot where two sand-banks narrowed the 
passage so much that this new obstacle 
sufliced to make it completely impassable. 
not merely for any British gunboat which 
might be sent up the river, but even fer 
the light steam-launches that were wort 
to carry the Government despatches. 

This ominous discovery was quickly 
followed by another, more sinister still. 
Early one morning, the young command- 
ant was struck with the peculiar stillness 
of the native village, which (as has beer 
said) lay about a quarter of a mile from 
the fort, at the other side of the clearing. 
Of late it had always been quiet enoagh 
but now not a sound of any kind was 
be heard; and Marston, auguring nothirg 
good from this unaccountable silence, st 
out a party to see what it meant. 

The whole village was deserted ! 

Whatever might be the reason of this 
strange proceeding, the inhabitants hud 
evidently stolen away during the night. 
carrying all their Jive-stock along with 
them. Nota living thing was left in th 
whole place ! 

When Marston heard the news his face 


| 


| 
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seemed to harden suddenly, and there | 
was a grim earnestness in his tone which | 
10 one could mistake, as he said : ; 

“ We're going to be attacked, then, and ' 
t won't do to leave that village to shelter ' 
he enemy. Down it must come, and the 
yagoda too !”? 

He gave the necessary orders at once, 
nd by sunset that evening both village 
snd pagoda had ceased to exist. 

As the work of destruction drew to a 
lose, Marston, who had superintended it 
hroughout, quitted the spot, and moved 
orward into the brushwood beyond the 
allen pagoda, in order to satisfy himself 
thether it would be necessary to cut 
way any more of the jungle in order to 
rake his position quite secure. 

He had halted for a moment to look 
bout him, when his quick ear suddenly 
aught a faint sound in the thicket in 
ont of him, as if some heavy body were 
rawling stealthily through the bushcs. 

A wild beast it could hardly be, for the 
ame had long since been scared from the 
sighbourhood by the presence of his 
urison. It must, therefore, be a man; 
ad no man who moved with such caution ; 
\ the vicinity of a British fort could well 
: anything bat an enemy. 

Quick as lightning, the young English- 
an threw himself noiselessly on the 
rth, and, with the dexterity taught him | 
* long practice in hunting and bush- 
‘hting, began to creep cautiously in the 
rection of the sound. 

But all at once the noise ceased, as if 
is unknown prowler had stopped short 
listen. Marston instantly stopped too, 
d held his very breath till the stranger, 
parently reassured, resumed his crawl- 
y advance, 

Suddenly the young commandant found 
nself on the very edge of a small clear- 
: (whether natural or artificial he could 
: tell) in the very thickest of the 
igle; and scarcely had he reached it, 
en the matted boughs on the farther 
2 of it shook and parted, and a head 
3 put cautiously forth. 

un or ape? The huge heavy jaw, low 
‘eating forehead, small, cunning eyes, 
| short, thick neck, were certainly more 
zestive of the latter idea than of the 
ner. But Marston had seen that coarse 
te-like visage before, and it was not a 
‘to be easily forgotten. The creature 
ore him was no other than the hero of 
: desperate plunge into the Irrawaddy 


iessed by Harry and Fred at Manda. | 


—the notorious robber chief of the 
intains, Moong-Gley, lieutenant and 
t-hand man of the War-Tiger him- 
£ 


sent the weapon flying out of his hand. 
The next instant he felt, himself seized 
in a hug as terrible as that of a Polar 
bear. 

Marston was a powerful man and a 
splendid wrestler ; but against the colossal 
strength and ferocious energy of his 
cruel foe he had no more chance than a 
child against a giant. Had not the Bur- 
man’s left arm been partially disabled by 
the last shot, the fight would have ended 
there and then; but, even as it was, the 
young lieutenant was borne down like a 
reed, while Moong-Gley, planting his knee 
on the fallen man’s chest, grasped his 
throat with one hand, and with the other 
snatched up the short sword which he had 
let fall as they grappled. 

But, overmatched thongh he was, 
Marston, like a true Englishman, never 
knew when he was beaten; and, even at this 
disadvantage, he fought like a lion. Brac- 
ing his muscles against that merciless 
pressure, he seized and held fast with his 
left hand the arm that brandished the 


. sword over his head, while with his right 


he struggled to force away the strangling 
grasp that compressed his throat. 

In this he at length succeeded, the 
raffan’s left arm being deprived by his 
wound of half its wonted power; but at 
the same moment he felt his clutch of 
Moong-Gley’s right wrist giving way, for 
so terrific were the struggles of the Her- 
culean bandit, that even the strength of 
desperation could not enable Marston to 
make good his hold in spite of them. 
Another moment, and the savage, with a 
growl of ferocious triumph, wrenched his 
sword-hand free, and raised his murderous 
blade for the death-blow. 

There was a crash of broken boughs, 
a trampling of hurrving feet, a flash, a 
crack, a whirl of smoke, a dim vision 
before Marston's swimming eyes of soldiers 
rushing to his aid, a sudden relief from 
the crushing weight that was stifling him, 
and then he lost consciousness. 

When the young officer came to himself 
again in the midst of his Sepoys (who, 
alarmed by the revolver shots, had come 
up just in time to save him) he found 
himself unwounded, though sorely bruised 
and shaken. But his terrible enemy, who 
had escaped death so often, had met his 
doom at last. That hasty volley had done 
its work, and the terror of the hills was 
harmless for ever. 

Shrewd and far-sgeing as he was, the 
brave lieutenant wasvery far from guess- 
ing what the consequencesof that evening's 
work were to be, and saw nothing more in 
the affair than the destruction of a notori- 


t sight of this monster actually within 


trasp, the brave Englishman forgot in | 


oment all his wonted caution. He 
{ his revolver point-blank at the 


ous face, and dashed across the clear- | 


ike a madman. 

1e goblin form vanished ere Marston 
1 see whether his shot had told; but 
nother moment the brigand (having 
rently discovered that he had only | 
nan to deal with) turned and came | 
sing through the bushes at him like a | 
zing tiger. 

‘ain Marston's revolver cracked, and | 
omentary stagger of the Burman | 
ed that it had not been discharged in | 
; but ere he could fire again, the i 
it was upon him, with a shock which 


ous robber. He was pleased, indeed, to 
' have been the means of freeing the new 
British province from one of its most 
formidable scourges; but he little dreamed. 
that he had just achieved the most im- 
portant action of his whole life, and 
changed the entire course of events in 
Northern Burmah. 

A whole fortnight passed after this 
without any event of note, during which 
time Marston fully recovered from the 
effects of the combat; for, thanks to his 
temperate life and constant exercise, he 
was capable of defying injuries which 
would have «nite disabled any less seasoned 
man. 

Night and day, the young commandant 
was busy with preparations of every kind 
for the assault which he now expected 


daily, hardly giving himself time for food 
or sleep; and Frank Merrincourt (who 
seconded him gallantly and took his full 
share of the labour) repeatedly urged his 
comrade to take more rest, and not wear 
himself out. But to all remonstrances 
Marston only answered : 

“T've no time to be ill now, Frank.” 

One morning at daybreak the inde- 
fatigable leader was roused from a brief 
snatch of feverish, unrefreshing slumber 
after a whole night of toil, by a loud shont, 
and, hurrying out, saw a body of armed 
men moving across the clearing towards 
the gate of the fort. 

His first idea naturally wag that the 
long-expected attack had come at last; 
but the ranked order of these men was 
quite unlike the straggling, mob-like ad- 
vance of a Burmese force; and, thongh 
the sun had not yet risen, there was light 
enough for him to distinguish Sepoy 
uniforms and English bayonets ! 

“Hurrah!” cried Merrincourt’s voice 
beside him; “ here’s a reinforcement at 
last. Now we’ll be all right!” 

“ Salaam, Sahib!” said one of the new- 
comers in Hindostanee, stepping forward 
and saluting. “The garrison of Now- 
Lay” (the nearest British post) “has 
been strengthened, and the Commandant 
Sahib has detached us to reinforce you. 
We should have been here before, but 
we were delayed by a skirmish with 
some of the Tiger Chief's men on the 
way.” 

In fact, Marston now perceived that 
some of the men’s uniforms were torn and 
bloodstained, and that one or two of them 
wore bandages round their heads or 
arms. 

“The Capitan Browne Sahib, who com- 
mands us,” continued the man, “sends 
his compliments to your honour, and bids 
me tell vou that he is following with the 
main body, having stayed behind to bring 
up the wounded.” 

This seemed all right, and Merrincourt 
was eager to open the gate and welcoine 
in the brave fellows who had marched so 
far to aid them; but Marston (though he 
could not tell why) still hesitated. It 
seemed the very madness of suspicion to 
dread any stratagem here; but the young 
leader's Eastern service had taught him to 
see treachery everywhere. 

All at once he remembered a gallant 
young Hindoo soldier whom he knew well, 
the servant of that Captain Browne who 
was said to be in command of the detach- 
ment. Wherever the Captain was, Peer 
Buksh was sure to be; and he might be 
trusted to tell the truth. 

“Is Peer Buksh there?” called out 
Merston. 

“Here he is, Sahib,’ answered the 
former speaker; “he will come forward 
and speak with your honour himsel?."’ 

Forward came the young hero, sicoth- 
faced lad hardly beyond boyhood, but 
already promoted and decorated for a 
bravery which was conspicuous even 
where all were brave. His face was 
strangely set and rigid, and there vas a 
sad and solemn earnestness in the fixed 
look of his large black eyes; but his 
deep, firm tones never wavered as he 
spoke : 

“Treachery, Sahib! don’t let them in 
—they’re Burmans in disguise! They've 
massacred all the garrison of Now-Lay 
but me, and——” 
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That warning was never completed. 
Some of the ruffians around him—who 
had spared his life only to make him the 
instrument of the treason by which they 


hoped to win this last British stronghold 
—understood enough English to guess 
that he had revealed their plot. Witha 
yell of fury, the thirsty weapons flashed 


and fell, and the young martyr of dr 
lay dead before the fort which he b, 
saved at the cost of his own life. 

(To be continued.) 


“Only the prism's obstruction shows aright 
The secret of a sunbeam, breaks its light 
Into the jewelled bow from blankest white, 
So may a glory from defect arise.” 
Browsixe, 


« (\entiemen, let me introduce to you your 
new companion—Horace Sinclair. I 
hope you will make him welcome.” 

The Head Master left the schoolroom ; and 
the new boy was left standing alone near the 
door, under the fire of fifty pairs of curious 
eyes. 

It was a trying ordeal; for although his 
broad forehead, luminous grey eyes, and 
beautifully-formed mouth were well worth 
looking at, none of these things could claim 
any attention until one melancholy fact had 
fully asserted itself. 

Horace Sinclair was a hunchback ! 

A second glance showed that his arms 
were so unnaturally long that the thin deli- 
eate-looking fingers, which curled and un- 
curled themselves so nervously, hung as low 
as his knees. 

There was a momentary hush in the 
schoolroom, and then the clamour of many 
voices began again. 

But during that moment Horace Sinclair’s 
eyes had flashed swiftly over the crowd of 
strange faces, and he had made a rapid 
analysis of the new world in which he found 
himself. 


THE HUNCHBACK. 


By Apert E. Hooper, 


Author of “Up the Moonstair,” “ Only a Red,” ele. 


PART I. 


Having completed his diagnosis, the new 
boy calmly fronted the fire of questions 
and exclamations that was rained in upon 

im. 

“ How old are you? Where d’you live? 
Who's your father? Shut up! can't yousee 
the fellow’s in mourning? Ever been to 
school before? What class are you in?” 

Horace Sinclair waited until the fire slack- 
ened a little, and then he said, speaking 
quickly : 

“I’m fifteen, and I haven't got any home 
but this school, because my mother died a 
month ago, and my father is in America. I 
have never been inside a school before to- 
day, and my father taught me all I didn’t 
teach myself. I believe the Doctor has put 
me in the fifth form. That's all, I think. 


| Now perhaps somebody will tell me the name 
. of that boy standing by the fire.’’ 


“Which? ” 

“ Why, the only one worth looking at—the 
one with the beautiful face. There, see; he’s 
raising his hand and talking.” 

“Oh, that’s Dawlish—Charley Dawlish. 
He’s one of the Fifth,” was the laughing 
reply. iy 

The Hunchback did not answer for a 
moment. He gazed with eager eyes at Daw- 
lish—a tall young fellow, straight as a dart, 


: with clustering yellow curls, fair girlish 


skin, and eyes of bright blue which sparkled 
with health and fun. 


But Sinclair quickly noticed the sarprixi 
looks of the boys who had gathered rx 
him, and he turned to them again, x 
spoke in a sharp, high-pitched voice. 

“There were two questions you did: 
like to ask,” he said. “ Why haven't I jx 
straight shoulders ? and why are my az: 
several inches too long? Well, I 
had any choice in the matter; I was 


With this he broke away from the li 
group of astonished boys, and made his 
into a shadowed corner of the schoolr 
where he sat down and drew a small 
shabby book from his pocket. It was 
volume of Byron; and it opened of its 
accord at “ The Deformed Transformed.” 

The boys he had left glanced at ca. 
another with puzzled faces; and the 
shrugging their shoulders, they voted tis 
“a queer fish'’ and dispersed about te 
room to exchange holiday-talk with tt 
friends. é 

In his corner the Hunchback read bi 
book with morbid satisfaction; bat 
time to time, when @ merry laugh 
out from the boys round the ™ 
grey eyes would light up and resf 
moment on the animated face of 
Charley Dawlish. 


(To be continued.) 


HOW THE CHIEF OFFICER WEATHERED ON 


Have knocked about a good deal at sea 

for a landsman, but my first voyage is 
still fresh in my momory, after a lapse of 
more than thirty years. 

In February 1857 I sailed from Calcutta 
to England in the good ship Sutlej, a frigate- 
built sailing-vessel with roomy cabins, very 
different from the rabbit hutches into which 
passengers are crammed nowadays. The 
voyage to Gravesend took us four months; 
but it was so full of interest that the time 
seemed to glide swiftly away, and we were 
almost sorry when the ehalk cliffs of Old 
England hove in sight. 

The easy gliding motion of a sailing-vessel 
is to my mind the height of luxury as com- 
pared with the eternal chug-chug-chug of a 
screw-steamer and the jarring vibration of 
her shaft. Then a well-ordered sailing-vessel 
is spotlessly clean, and free from evil smells ; 
while even in the first class of steamers one 
is begrimed with coal-dust and smoke, and 
one’s nose is assailed with such odours as 
Coleridge met with in Cologne, where he 


“counted three-and-seventy stinks, 
All well defined, and several stenches.* 


Instead of the dirty, shivering, chattering, 
opium-chewing Lascars who man many 
passengers-steamers of the present day, the 
Nutle] was served by a crew of stalwart 


sailors, mostly English, with just a sprinkling 
of yellow-bearded Danes and Norwegians. 

I was soon made free of the foc’sle, having 
first been enticed up the main rigging, 
“ spread-eagled,” and made to pay my footing. 
There (in the foo’sle, be it understood—not 
in the rigging) I spent many a happy hour 
listening to the sailoms’ yarns, and overhaul- 
ing the curiosities which they had collected 
during years of voyaging to all parts of the 
world—elaborately carved ostrich-eggs, Aus- 
tralian waddies and womeras (or, as Jack 
calls them, boomerangs), strange wooden and 
stone pipes, canoe-paddles from the Pacific, 
traced with the most intricate designs, shells, 
quaint carvings, and last, but not least, the 
dried head of a New Zealand chieftain, ela- 
borately tattooed all over, and with its lips 
parted in a ferocious grin, disclosing two 
rows of sharp white teeth. 

Most of the sailors themselves were living 
curiosities. Not one of them was without 
tattoo-marks of some kind or other; and I 
specially remember a big main-topman whose 
brawny chest was tattooed with a picture of 
the Crucifixion, done in different colours. I 
wanted him to do a ship on my arm; but he 
told me that I must get my mother’s permis- 
sion, which was wisely refused. 

If I were to relate every incident of that 
voyage I should fill a good-sized book. Let 


THE SHARKS. 


me content myself with one advestar 
which I was an eye-witness. 

We were lying becalmed one hot day 
the Cape, when a deputation of seamen 
aft, asking for permission to bathe 
chief officer was on watch. He sent ami 
to the captain’s cabin and ia 
given. The lady passengers di 
below, but we boys remained on 
the fun. , 

Most of the sailors were content 
header from the gangway ; but same 
mote adventurous among them, led 
friend the big topman, went out on the ra 
yard and leaped from the end of it *~ 
foremost. The sea was almost like at 
sheet of glass, only just heaving gently: &” 
the white bodies of the sailors could & 
gleaming, fathoms below the surface. 
they came up one after another, and *¥- 
to a considerable distance from the <? 
larking with one another like a lot of |: 
schoolboys. 

I was sitting on the taffrail enjoyinc* 
fun, and wishing that I could join = 
when I happened to cast a glance a= 
and saw five or six triangular objects mc= 
just above the surface of the sea. Fro. = 
reading and talks with my father (bim<- * 
retired ship-captain) I knew what we 
though it was the first time I had seen b= 
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lashed off to the chief officer, who: was 
sing the quarter-deck, and said, “Mr. 
icon, aren't those sharks astern?” He 
ing himself into the rigging, uttered a 
rtled exclamation, hailed a quarter-master, 
\ ordered a boat to be lowered on the 
ither side, with a crew of the best men 
ard, half-a-dozen boarding-pikes, and a 
poon or two. All this was the work of a 
seconds. Then he ran up the rat- 
»s to leeward and hailed the swimmers in 
stentorian voice. Had he called out 
narks astern! swim for your lives!” 
re would have been a panic, and some of 
swimmers must inevitably have been 
But old Deacon knew what he was 


ut. He roared out, “Bathers ahoy! 


Half-a-sovereign to the first man aboard.” 
You should have seen those Jacks tear 
through the water ! 

Down went Mr. Deacon on deck, giving a 
hasty order to lower both ladders to leeward. 
He slid lightly down a rope into the boat, 
which was by this time manned and lowered, 
and sang out, “ Give way, my men, for your 
lives!””, The boat was shoved clear, and 
rowed swiftly out between the bathers and 
the ominous-looking black fins which were 
gliding up. On dashed the bathers with 
noise and splashing enough to frighten any 
ordinary shark. Mr. Deacon gave the order 
“ Avast rowing!” and stood up in the stern- 
sheets, harpoon in hand. Down sank one 
back fin after another, and there was an in- 


i} 


| 


| terval of agonising suspense, as we expected 


every moment to hear a shriek, and to see 
one of the brave swimmers dragged down in 
the jaws of ashark. But the monsters must 
have been alarmed by the noise and splash- 


| ing, for not one of them reappeared until 


some days after, when—“ but that’s another 
story.” 

The first man aboard was my friend the 
big topman. Mr. Deacon shoved half-a- 
sovereign into his hairy paw, and slipped 
away below without saying a word. But 
when he returned on deck, you should have 
heard the hearty British cheer with which 


| he was welcomed by the men whom his pre- 


sence of mind had saved from a horrible 
death, T. M. Francis, 


ARTISTIC STUDIES FOR BOYS OF TASTE. 
By various REPRESENTATIVE ARTISTS. 


A DAY'S FISHING. 
By AsnMore Russan, 


Author of “The Last of the (ireat Aus," “4 Strange Epidemic,” ete. 


> hours passed. A cuckoo alighted on an 
apple tree not thirty yards distant, and 
wntly proclaimed its presence to all the 
: birds around, which, angrily twittering, 
at once to the attack. Away went the 
00, followed by a swarm of house and 
'¢ sparrows, tomtits, linnets, and finches, 


shirping their loudest, threatening, per- { moat contained. 


PART II. 
haps, what they would do if the robber dared 
to suck their treasured eggs. A terrible 
coward is the blustering cuckoo, and the 
“Prooshian” carp were no bolder. So far 


, Not one had touched the bait dangled so 
, temptingly among the “swarms,” the “ cart- 


loads,” which Mr. Pinter had assured me the 
Not once had the float 


bobbed downwards, or any other way, except 
when I raised it. 

Good Mrs. Pinter brought a mug of cider, 
and seemed very much surprised that I had 
caught no fish. 

“ Perhaps it’s too hot,” she said. 

“ Perhaps it is,” I rejoined. 

“About three years ago,” she went on, 
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“some young fellows from Bromfield as came 
ie see us caught a bucketful in about an 
ur.”” 

The information was cheering, at any rate, 
and I watched the porcupine’s quill with a 
better heart, every now and again ringing 
changes on the bait. Worm, wasp-grub, and 
dough ; wasp-grub, dough, and worm ; dough, 
worm, and wasp-grub! Butthe “Prooshian” 
carp did not seem to fancy any. 

Three hours passed. No “bite” had I. 
From time to time the water-rat, or another, 
showed itself; the moorhen clucked and 
flew a short distance. With a persistence 
that had become annoying the corncrake 
uttered its “k-r-r-r-k—k-r-r-r-k! Scores 
of swallows and martens skimmed over the 
water, dipping their wings here and there, 
as if playing “ducks and drakes.” Half 
a dozen swifts—“ jack-squealers ’—circled 
about at almost lightning speed high in the 
air, discordantly screeching. An insolent 
grey and silver water-wagtail perched on a 
floating stick, and impudently flirted its long 
tail in my face. Two radiant, azure and 
green dragon-flies alighted on a waterlily 
leaf, careless of the presence of the hungry 
swallows whose tiny beaks would scarce have 
held them. A tribe of noisy ducks swam 
-out to the middle of the moat, where it ap- 
peared to be shallow, led by a drake, green 
and brown and blue. Cheerfully they dipped 
their heads and cocked up their tails in their 
efforts to reach the insects and worms in the 
mud at the bottom. Now and again one dis- 
appeared, returning to the surface with a 
quack of satisfaction. 

“ Did you see anything of any ‘ Prooshian’ 
carp?” I asked of the bright-feathered drake 
after such a voyage of discovery. No answer. 

Four hours passed. Butterflies—lemon- 
yellow, brown, yellow with scarlet bordered 
wings, blue, and yellow spotted with black, 
fluttered about, hovering over the water. I 
saw their reflections on its glassy surface; 
the “Prooshian” carp remained invisible. 
Where, oh, where were they? The maid- 
servant entered the garden with an old tin 
kettle, which she hammered lustily with a 
piece of iron. 

“‘ Are the bees swarming?’ I asked. 
| “No, sir; it’s the dinner bell,” 
replied. 

Dinner-time—and I had not caught one 
fish, noteven a “jack bannock!”’ Dinner-time 
—and I had not even had a “bite.” But I, 
at least, was hungry, which was much more 
than could be said for the ‘ Prooshian” 


she 


carp. 

When the farmer’s heavy tread sounded 
on the gravel path I went to meet him. He 

seartied a rusty horse-shoe. 

“ What luck?" he cried, his ruddy honest 
face shining with perspiration. Without 
waiting for an answer he added: “ Let’s 
have a look at em?” 

I led the way to the garden seat. With 
suggestive pantomime I turned my empty 
eveel bottom upwards. 

“Why—why, d’ye mean to say as you 
haven’t caught any? Well—well—well!” 

Mr. Pinter took a red bandanna out of the 
crown of the tall hat and mopped his shining 
face. 

«T haven't had a bite,” I said. 

“ Well—well—that's the rummest go as 
ever I heard on! Why, there's wagon-loads 
in the moat!” 

“There they evidently mean to stay, Mr. 
Pinter.” 


“ Well—well—let us see! Look here—- 


here’s a horse-shoe I picked up; I always 
pick up horse-shoes. Now I’ll just hang it 
on your seat, an’ you see if it don’t bring 
you good luck after dinner, Well—well— 
who'd ha’ thought it? But come along. I’d 
been reckoning all the way hoam as the 
missus ’d have a dish o’ them Prooshian 
carp ready, never thinking as you hadn’t 
caught any. Well—well—well!” 

After dinner I asked for a book. I really 
could not stare at a motionless porcupine’s 
quill all day. Mr. Pinter looked puzzled. 
So did his better half. 

“A book!” he cried. ‘ What, to read?” 

“Just to help to pass the time, you know.” 

“Oh, ay, a book! Well—well—let me see, 
now? ‘There's the ‘Bromfield Messengers’ 
for ten years back; we've kept ’em every 
one; an’ there's ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’” 

I chose every boy’s old friend in preference 
to the local newspapers, of course. After a 
rather long search it was found; one cover 
and half-a-dozen pages were missing; what 
remained, though, was “ Robinson Crusoe." 
With it I returned to the garden seat on the 
lawn, and looked at the porcupine’s quill. 
It did not appear to have moved; I was 
almost sure it had not. The bait, also, was 
as I had left it. I put on a worm and raised 
the float two feet, intending to fish on the 
bottom. If the “Prooshian” carp would not 
“bite,” an eel might. Now the porcupine’s 
quill floated horizontally ; it was a change, 
anyhow. 

The wheezy time-piece in the farmer’s 
kitchen struck two. I had no occasion to 
strike at all; not with the rod. 

The water-rat brought out a family of 
little water-rats, and gave them a swimming 
lesson. I watched a water-lily bud open. 
So passed another hour. Two moor-hens 
swam across the moat, jerking their tails. A 
robin perched on the arm of the garden seat, 
and looked at me, I fancied, inquiringly, 
turning its head from side to side, as if it 
disbelieved the evidence of one bright eye, 
and would bring the other to bear upon me. 
It seemed to ask: ‘Are you alive, or are 
you a ‘mawkin’ to frighten the birds?" 
When I said: “Did you ever see a ‘ Proo- 
shian’ carp in this neighbourhood ?” it flew 
away with a satisfied chirp. 

Wh-r-r-r—ting —ting—ting—ting! Four 
o’clock! The eels were no hungrier than 
the “ Prooshian” carp. The horse-shoe had 
brought no luck. I flung it away. I dragged 
the garden seat opposite another part of the 
moat, and tried there, desperate. Behind me 


were sunflowers, and hollyhocks six feet | 


high. Humble bees explored their blossoms 


one by one, and, unlike me, flew away laden ‘ 


with spoil. A perky “jenny” wren popped 
about the privet hedge, and, unlike me, 
caught something which it carried to the 
ivy-covered trunk of an elm where it had 
built its leafy nest. I, alone, caught nothing. 
The porcupine’s quill still Hoated motionless. 
Scarcely a ripple stirred the surface of the 
moat. 

“«Prooshian’ carp,” I muttered, in dis- 
gust. ‘I don’t believe there’s a fish of any 
sort in the pond.” 

The ducks found me out, and came to =ee, 
perhaps, how I was getting on—a large 
family, of all ages. 

“Wonder if I could catch a duck?" I 
thought. ‘There's nothing else to catch.” 

I lifted the rod and trailed the worm along 
the surface of the water. With a loud quack 
a curly-tailed drake made for it. Before I 
could jerk it out of the way he had gobbled it 


+ will! 


up. I had caught a duck! Earnest! 
wished I hadn’t. The drake tugged, xi 
flapped its wings, quacking in affright 4 
his relations swelled the clamour. had, i. 
deed, caught a duck, and half a huir: 
ducks were bent on letting Mrs. Pinter kn 
it. Fortunately the hook had fastened op: 
the drake’s beak. I managed to jerk it ine 
the bird plunged back, turned, and swam:¢ 
at its best speed, followed by all the oth 
Now even the ducks had deserted me. 

Five o’clock struck! The maid-sern 
again appeared with the tin kettle and nz 
the “ tea-bell.” I had been fishing sme 
nine a.m, and had no “ bite.’ I took my ni 
to pieces and put it away in its bag, twin 
the tackle on its winder, and went to the by; 
field to meet Mr. Pinter. 

“ What luck, now!” cried the farmer. 

“None. I don’t believe there’s a fsh= 
the pool!” 

Mr. Pinter stopped suddenly, redder in te 
face than ever. 

“ Well—well—well! You—you don't & 
lieve as there’s a fish in the pool? Wt 
there’s wagon loads! You just come sxx 
o’ me, an’ I'll soon convince you.” 

Believing an opposite conviction to the c 
arrived at impossible, I followed him 2 
led the way to a meadow near the hone u 
yet untouched by mowing machine or ecyil:. 
Parting the long grass with the hay-fork 
carried, he cried : 

* Look there!” 

I looked. “ Fish-bones !” 

The field had evidently been strewn ¥ith 
fish-bones. Every tuft of grass, alma 
showed traces at the roots. 

“Fish-bones!" he echoed. “They i 
fish not so long since—Prooshian ca 
Two cart-loads was spread here for manur- 
two cart-loads!" 

“What! You caught the fish and su 
them as manure?” 

“They died—froze to death!” 

“ Last winter?” 

“Last winter. Two cart-loads o’ Proost ia 
carp we raked off the moat when the ths! 
came. You see, the ice was broke at 
shallow end for the cattle to drink. The i 
went there, I suppose, but the water fr: 
tight down to the mud, an’ stuck them fs 
they couldn’t get back to the deep part, sot 
died, an’ floated on the top when it thawei 

“And do you expect them to bite not?! 
T cried. 

“Bite?” 

“ The dead fish you manured this mesé< 
with?” 

Mr. Pinter tilted aside the tall hs: x 
scratched his head, puzzled. 

“ Depend upon it the frost killed every 
in the moat,” I added. “You should 
broken the ice at the deep end.” 


T'll have the moat stocked ara: | 
And as soon as ever the fish a 4 


here! 


, enough you shall have a day among «=! 


you shall! * 
“ Nevermore,” thought I.“ Neverm:> 
I may yet catch “ Prooshian ”’ carp ix | 
Pinter’s moat, but it is very unlikely. ~ 7! 
burnt child dreads the fire.” ‘« Once es— | 
4 


{ 


or, rather, no catch at all, “twice shr~ 


* shy, in fact, as the “ Prooshian"” a7 


were not caught because they had ca— { 
exist. There are other proverbs; the > 
will suffice. 

(tHE END.) | 
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DOG-WATCH YARNS: THE CHIEF MATE'S STORY. 


By J. A. Hicemson (Late Roya Mar SeERvice), 


Author of “ Mutineers of the May Queen,” “A Tale of the Roaring Forties," ete. 


B dead reckoning,” said the master of 
the Golden Eagle, rising from the 
ady of the chart, which had lain open on 
e cabin table between us for some time 
“ by dead reckoning that is about our posi- 
vo,’ and he indicated a spot representing 
mething like fifty miles south of Cape 
om. ‘ How is the barometer?” 
“Steady sinoe noon,” I said. 
“Then we have seen the worst of the 
le,” he added. “ Let us go on deck.” 
Under close-reefed canvas, the Golden 
gle was running before a fierce westerly 
e. The murky light was darkened by 
quent snow squalls. The waves, like 
aished wolves, leaped on our ship’s 
irters as though they would claim their 
y; but she, like a living thing, plunged 
o the hollows, throwing off her foes, 
| rising on the forward wave flew on 
armed. 
ill hands were on deck, and a sharp look- 
was kept, for 8 moment's inattention, 
ler circumstances such as these, might 
in instant destruction. 
bout midnight a tremendous squall 
ick the ship, and I thought for a moment 
t she was on her beam-ends; but she 
wered herself, and rose to a lees perilous 
ination. 
All hands shorten sail!” cried the 
iter. 
he seamen struggled aloft through the 
i-swept shrouds, but the squall swept to 
‘ard, and a cry of alarm rose from the 
-out at the bow. 
Starboard ! hard a-starboard !”” 
ran forward, and there, like an awful 
tre, towered above us a huge iceberg. 
Ice right ahead!” I shouted as I fled 


ve wheel-chains groaned under our 
2d efforts. The sailors aloft abandoned 
work and came hurrying to the deck. 
lew, as they knew, that our ship was 
ied, yet knowing it, and realising in 
> degree all that our terrible position 
ved, every man was ready to meet 
1 resolutely, and perfect discipline was 
tained. 


ijtand by the braces!" the master 
ted. 

fore the men could obey the order an- 
* ery arose: 


,ook out! she’s into it,” and the Golden 
», rising on the crest of a wave, dashed 
ong into the iceberg. The impact was 
ic. ‘The three topmasts snapped short 
An immense block of ice fell on the 
crushing the foc’sle-head into splinters. 
the roar of the wind and sea, the rend- 
f spars, and the cries of injured sea- 
the master's voice rang out: 

lear away the boats!” 

ere was a gallant effort made to obey 
rder ; the port lifeboat was cut adrift, 
arned upon her keel, but the ship gave 
lent roll, and men and boat fell to 
rd in a confused heap. The next 
nt the Golden Eagle trembled beneath 
et, and, without farther warning, sank 
th the dark waters off bleak Cape 


ant down with the ship, conscious only 
cries of the seamen, which rang horribly 
* ears. My next sensation was one of 
r chill, as I rose to the surface, amid 
mult of the wind and sea. The ice- 
ras invisible owing to the flying spray 


and snow, and the night was so dark that 


nothing could be distinguished a few feet | 


away. My boots and heavy ‘clothes were | 


saturated, and the numbness of my hands 
told me that I could not remain afloat much 


longer. Something large and black loomed 
alongside out of the snow squall, and 
instinctively I grasped at it. It was the 


gunwale of the released lifeboat. Several 
men were clinging to it, and two had 
succeeded in removing their sea-boots, and 
were bailing the water out. As she rose, we 
scrambled aboard, and, finding ourselves 
nearing the berg, we tore up the bottom 
boards and managed to clear it. We were 
evidently now under the lee of the berg, and 
therefore in comparatively smooth water. 
We managed to keep the boat from drifting 
out to sea again, and having done all that 
was possible under the circumstances, we 
awaited the dawn. It came at length—a 
sickly gleam across the wild waste of waters. 
There was no joy in it, no warmth, no com- 
fort; yet we thanked God for it; it was day- 
light! 

Then we looked at one another—the 
master, myself and the second mate, and 
three seamen—in all six dazed and half- 
frozen wretches, barely delivered from the 
jaws of death, whose faces grown 
prematurely old during that terrible night. 
Ot the Golden Eagle and the rest of her 
crew not a vestige remained ; out of a ship’s 
company of twenty-six all told, twenty had 
perished when our gallant ship met her 
doom. 

Our present position was serious. Before 
us the vast iceberg, piercing the clouds, its 
pinnacled summits touched with the cold 
light of returning day; astern a waste of 
waters, seething like a caldron, in which 
no boat could live. 

As the day advanced the gale abated, but 
the sea continued to run so high that we 
were compelled to remain close under the 
berg until the following morning. We tried 
to relieve the pangs of hunger by chewing 
pieces of leather cut from our sea-boots, and 
we managed to get some sleep by taking it 
in turns to keep the boat in a safe position. At 
daybreak next morning we were able to put 
into more open water, the sea being calmer. 
Our one hope was that we might sight a 
passing vessel. The second mate was 
standing on a thwart, anxiously searching 
with straining eyes across the grey waters. 
Suddenly he threw his arm up and shouted 
in wild excitement, ‘A sail! A sail!’” 

The cry sent the blood coursing through 
our veins once more, as we followed the 
direction of his gaze, and saw towards the 
north-east the welcome sight. 

Our first sensation of joy was soon followed 
by anxious doubts. Our lives depended on 
the course she was steering, and of that we 
must remain in ignorance for some time. If 
she proved to be close-hauled, she would 
bear down on us in a few hours; but if her 
course was‘northward, we were doomed men. 

“ What is she?” asked the master. 

“ Homeward bound!” cried one. 

“No. Ican see her head-sails,” said the 
master. 

She was standing towards the berg—of 
that there could be no doubt —and our hearts 
were lifted up again. Suddenly her after- 
sails darkened, whilst those forward still 
shone white. 


“She has tacked! We are lost !"” 


She had come as close to the berg as was 
prudent, and was now standing away on the 
opposite tack. 

“Now, men! Let us make a last effort 
for our lives!” cried the master, taking off 
his cost, and jumping on a thwart, and 
waving it as a signal of distress. We all 
shouted till our voices failed us, but the 
vessel kept her course, and sank below the 
horizon, and we were alcne again on the 
sullen sea. 

We all sank into the boat, crushed and 
hopeless. This bitter disappointment, coupled 
with our long exposure to cold and wet and 
the want of food, quite unmanned us. It 
turned me sick and faint. My head swam 
as though the boat were in the vortex of a 
whirlpool, and I swooned away. 

When I recovered consciousness I became 
aware, from the motion of our boat, that we 
were in comparatively smooth sea. A few 
stars were visible, and I could see the outlines 
of my companions huddled together in the 
stern. Their listless conversation reached 
me, and they were talking of our probable 
position, which was supposed to be some- 
where near the South Shetland Island, a 
barren rock lying quite out of the track of 
ships. 

They talked like men resigned to their fate. 
They had abandoned all hope, and considered 
themselves doomed. 

Just before dawn a cold sea fog settled 
upon us, making our position even more 
miserable than before. When the dawn 
appeared there were indications of a clear 
sky, and when the sun rose the fog rolled 
away like a curtain. To us the effect was 
like that of a stage spectacle, for every man 
staggered simultaneously to his feet and 
stared with incredulous eyes at the sight 
before him. I am certain that for a second 
or so we all thought we were dreaming. 
Right ahead of us lay a large brig, her fore- 
topmast, main-top-gallant-mast,and jib-boom 
carried away, and the wreckage still floating 
alongside. 

“Brig ahoy!” shouted the master, but 
there was no response. 

Again and again he shouted, whilst we, with 
suddenly revived energies, worked the boat 
alongside. No sound or sign of life came to 
us, and she was evidently abandoned. She 

roved to be an Italian brig, laden with coal, 

ut with both her hatches stove in. Our first 
care was to sound the well. There were four 
feet of water in the hold. The pumps were 
choked, and we were powerless, therefore, to 
keep her afloat. Her crew had evidently 
abandoned her in a panic, for we found 
clothes in the foc’sle and ample provisions 
on board. 

After a hearty meal and a welcome ex- 
change of our wet clothes for dry, we returned 
to the well, and found that the water in the 
hold had not increased in depth. 

“TI do not believe she is leaking. The 
water must have gone down through the 
hatches,” the master said. And this proved 
to be the case. You may imagine our feelings 
of relief and joy. The food, so much needed, 
and the change of clothes, added to this new 
hope of escape, revived our energies, and we 
set to work to clear the wreckage and rig up 
a jury-top-mast and jib-boom. The hatches 
were secured against further accidents, and 
before night set in we had shaped a course 
for the Falkland Islands. 

The log book showed that the brig was 
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bound from Cardiff to Valparaiso, and we 
afterwards learnt that the crew had been 
picked up by the vesssel we had sighted. 
Next day we succeeded in clearing the 
pumps. The wind freshened into another 


Gaz events are taking place in South 
Africa now. What about the people 
who live there? the native inhabitants of 
the land? the Kafirs?’ and what about 
Kafir lads? Such questions are often asked 
either in a tone or accompanied by some 
sign of contempt, or it may be at'times of 
curiosity, as a man would feel curious of any 
other animals that lived there; and occa- 
sionally with a tone of patronage and pity 
as much as to say, “ Ah! what can we do for 
these inferior races, these poor heathen?” 

But you who read this are English lads, 
with young, free, and generous hearts, not 
yet hardened by prejudices, and ready to own 
what is good and true and manly wher- 
ever you find it. Treat a Kafiras a fellow 
man and you will then know that the Kafirs 
are as fine a race as any made by God on 
this earth, and an example in some ways to 
many of us English who mistakenly think 
and speak of the Kafirs as an inferior 
race ! 

The Kafir lads are a fine set of fellows— 
that's how I found them, and I simply could 
not he!p loving and admiring them. 

Mind, I speak of Kajir lads only. 

In South Africa, where I was for two years, 
there are many other races, as Hottentots 
and Damaras. Some of these are far 
inferior to the Kafir, but being ‘nearly the 
same in colour are often confounded one 
with the other. Then again South Africa is 
a large country and contains many tribes 
of Kafirs, as the Basutos, Bechuanas, 
Galekas, Gaikas, and Zulus; and as even in 
England there is a marked difference 
between the north and south country 
people, so in South Africa, which covers a 
much vaster area, it must be expected that 
there are some differences between the 
various tribes of Kafirs. But of all genuine 
Kafirs it may be truly and fearlessly said 


they are physically, mentally, and morally a ; 


splendid race. 

I was in South Africa at the time of the 
Zulu War, and had charge of about thirty 
young Kafirs, mostly Basutos. One of them, 
Motsueni, was heir to the chieftainship of 
the Basutos. 

The names of some of the others were 
Sinykuto, Mahau, Modiboa, Moshesh, 
Lepoqa, Masopha, and Tsetlana. 

They had come down from Basutoland 
wearing only a kaross, that is, a large square 
rug made of sheepskins, and very handsome 
they looked. They only spoke the Basuto 
dialect of the Kafir language. 

Idid not learn it, for three reasons—it is 
impossible for any European to learn it 
perfectly, owing to the “clicks”; they did 
not like me to try to speak to them in 
their language ;- and thirdly, they soon learnt 
English. In fact, they seemed to work at it 
like—well! like niggers!—I cannot give a 
better example of their perseverance than 
this ; one boy, Sinykuto, not satisfied with 
the ordinary writing lesson, set to work to 
teach himself, but he actually learnt to 
write all words, figures, and letters upside 
down, and he did it so well that I gave up as 
hopeless trying to teach him the usual way of 


| gale, but by careful seamanship we weathered 
it without much further damage, and had 
the satisfaction of bringing the brig to our 
destination in safety. 
The salvage money came to a pretty good 


KAFIR LADS. 


By Rev. Rosin B. Matson, B.A. 


writing. Sinykuto also got a book of tunes 
arranged according to the tonic sol-fa system, 
and he taught himself to play two or three 
tunes in different keys on a harmonium. 

The Kafirs are very musical, and we encour- 
aged this trait by having a singing master to 
teach them songs in English; and on wet 
| half-holidays you might often have heard 
| four or five of them singing English songs 
| in two, three, and even four parts quite 
correctly. The hymn tunes in the daily 
chapel services were generally sung properly 
; in parts, as we had three or four Kafir men, 
besides teachers and pupil-teachers. 

I had a piano in my room adjoining the 
school, and often some of the Basutos 
came in to hear it. A trick of mine caused 
some of them to have a very great respect 
for that piano. It was out of order. I 
took off the front board above the keys, 
and exposed all the strings. Then I half 
opened the bottom board below the keys. I 
asked a good-natured, merry-hearted Basuto 
to put his head behind the board and he 
would see what made the music. He did so, 
and I then drew a ruler across the bass 
strings. That Basuto quickly jumped back, 
| exclaiming, “It isa god! It thunders.” 

Many games peculiar to themselves, and 
good for training the eye and hand, the 
Basutos used to play, and they took well to 
cricket. Their quickness of eye, hand, and 
body was wonderfully shown by the longstop. 
On the rough grassless ground, where the 
balls hopped and jumped all manners of 
ways, he seldom let one pass him. 

We had a carpenter’s shop, and they soon 
were able to handle the tools well. In school 


progress. They also learned Latin, which 
I thought a cruelly foolish subject to give 
them, but I was helpless in the matter. At 
first I found it very difficult to distinguish 
one Kafir from another—all being black 
made them seem alike to me; but by degrees 
I noticed there were many different shades 
of black and even of brown. 

They had a great desire to be and do every- 
thing that was English. This desire was 
sometimes shown in very amusing ways. It 
seemed to them English, and, therefore, the 
correct thing, to have a parting in the hair. 
With their short crisp curly hair, or wool as 
some call it, they found that a parting was 
impossible. Determined, however, not to be 
beaten, they met together periodically and 
operated on one another’s heads with a pair 
of scissors, cutting out a parting in the de- 
sired place! 


harder worry my health broke down, and re- 
luciantly I had to part from my Kafir lads, 
and returned to England. 

I often think of them, their well-made 
figures and active rounded limbs; their in- 
nocent mirth and fun; their childlike sim- 
plicity, their anxiety and keenness to learn, 
and their complete trust. I know that some 
are otherwise, but it is too often because 
they have learned their vices from the white 
man, from so-called Christians. 

Where, I often think, are my Kafir lads 


they learned arithmetic, and made rapid | 


After two years of very hard work and still | 


| and horses, and sheep, goats. We sent tlc 


sum. which, when it was divided, compe: 
satcd in some measure for the hardshiy; «, 
had eadured owing to the loss of our t. 
ship the Golden Eagle. 

(THE END.) 


now? Many of them, I fear, killed in t 
foolish wars which so often break ott i 
South Africa among the Kafira, becacx 
owing to different orders from diffe 
Governments, they do not know what is rei: 
meant, and so, like children ag they me: 
ally are, they at.last rebel. 

I will finish with. a letter from one o! ¢; 
Basuto lads, who was fighting on the Gover 
ment side when last I heard. 


To Mr. R. B. Matson. 
Basutolané 


§rr,—I have the honour to send this r: 
despatch unto you with great respect. T:, 
only thing that I will make information st 
concerning Moorosi’s war. I will tell ; 
what I have seen and what I have done. 

We were all at home, no one knex 2t? 
thing should happen, one day the chief 
mander ordered all the people af Basutci25 
to go fight with Moorosi. We arrived : 
Phathtalla, where we captured many cui! 


home with our shepherds, and the rest ><1 
to across the river named Orange river. Xe 


| day we matched at Moorosi's country. = 


acrossed the another brook named 1-! 
where the first war has taken place bets-< 
the English and Baphuthi. Our eyes ¥¢: 
expected. We fought a great battle +; 
Baphuthi. We captured many head of 
and on our side we lost one chief 
Lenknane, the brother of Moshesh. 
of Mokhachane. I and my father 
were one side of the river which is 1: 


Zehapali, and came with us many besi 
cattle and sheep, goats, 500 cattle anc ~: 
sheep goats, altogether. 

When we came back the sun was £2 


down already and our friends were go | 
the camp and our horses were very tire. 
told my father’s men to get off on ho:= 
back, even those who have strong hors: !! 
the enemies came in front of us; scr | 
them came side of us, nevertheless we « 
not afraid of them ; we walked bravely s: «! 
brave men always do; Oh! how bra: 
we! but even you, you should surpr:s 
you could see us, we walked on foot all 
I did save much people by walking or 
Jonathan Molappo the uncle of John 
sueni send his messenger unto me, tis 
should leave the men alone and sheep eu 
Sry the enemies were in front of t> 
refused to the Jonathan’s messenger ~ 
said, I could not leave my father’s mez = 
this flock unless the enemies should x= 
and take them from us. I shoald 1:3 
suffer for them, and I said to the Jonatts 
man: I have taken these things fro= - 
enemies; how hard is to me to leave :>‘ 
behind ; go just now to tell your chief 
am refusing to leave these cattle and -' ~ 
goats. This action of mine is well-t | 
among all my countrymen. 

Will you oblige answer me, then! -! 
tell you more about Moorosi’s war. 

I have the honour 
Yours faithfully 
D. W. Lerogo Maxr— 


igual) 


Ny & al 


Charge !— (Drawn by H. M. PaGEr.)—See page 698. 
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A’ I sit beside the fire here, idle hand and 
idle brain, 

Memories of the past are crowding through 
my dreaming heart again ; 

While I watch the dying embers flickering in 
a feeble blaze, 

Fondly I recall the faded glory of the olden 
days. 


Hark! once more I hear the bugles sound 
the charge, high, shrill, and clear, 

And it sends my old heart leaping as the 
music strikes my ear; 

Now the breathless rush of onset makes my 
failing pulses beat, 

And my brain throbs with the thunder of our 
horses’ flying feet. 


Now, thank God, the times are lighter, foreign perils few and 
far, 
England knows a little respite from the blood-red hand of 


war; 


But the “aay may happen, Hubert, sooner than our wisest 


know, 
When she'll need her stoutest hearts and hands against the 


sudden foe. 


“CHARGE!” 
(See page 697.) 
By Rosert RIcHARDSON, B.A. 


Once more as of yore I’m leading to the fray 
my old brigade, 

Fast behind me pricking fifty trasty spears 
in rest are laid; 

All the air is filled with battle, clang of 
shield, and clash of steel, 

And before our fierce assault, lad, I can see 
the foemen reel. 


Hither, now, my grandson Hubert, stand a 
while beside my knee, 

Hold you fast the bright tradition of the 
ancient chivalry ; 

Yes, you keep your father’s stature, and your 
mother’s eyes and face, 

See you keep unbroken, Hubert, the long 
record of our race. 


sun; 
and shield 


in field. 


Ne’er be forward in a quarrel, hold thy 
knighthood clear of blame; 

Be the last to bare thy sword, boy, and the 
first to sheathe the same; 

Never draw on weaker foeman, never lazzch 
an empty vaunt, 

Slow to heed an idle jest, lad, swift to check 
8 braggart’s taunt. 


The old days were great and glorious, days 
of splendid victory, 

When a wily foeman threatened England's 
realm on land and sea ; 

When each morning brought adventure, and 
to every man the chance. 

Ere the night, his spurs of winning by the 
prowess of his lance. 


Yes, my time is drawing closer, and my day is nearly 
run, 

As yon smouldering embers dwindle ebbs away life’s little 

But I know that I am leaving those who’ll keep our name 


Bright as they were ever, Hubert,—first in court and firt 


NOTES FROM MY L9G; OR, TRUE STORIES OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


wz in the river I used frequently to be 

sent away with despatches to various 
posts, and I always took advantage of these 
occasions to replenish our larder. Having 
delivered my despatches I devoted the 
return journey to sport, shooting along the 
banks whilst the boat was being tracked 
against the current by the boat’s crew, like a 
canal boat, this being less labour than pull- 
ing, and I often succeeded in making tolera- 
ble bags of ducks and snipe in this way. On 
one occasion whilst pulling slowly up the 
river we espied two fat ducks on the bank, 
0 we pulled in and bagged them both. The 
bowman who got out to retrieve the birds 
said there was a whole flock of them in the 
field, so we landed and blazed into the 
brown of them till the ammunition was ex- 
pended, when we proceeded to gather up the 
slain, amounting to the prodigious number 
of 180, sufficient to supply the ficet. It is 
almost needless to say that these were tame 
ducks. The“ game” was distributed amongst 
the ships, and the balance amongst the boats’ 
crews, and lasted us for a long time. 

New Year’s Day had come and gone, and 
we entered the year 1857, which brings me 
to a very sad part of my story. At this time 
w> had three of the Calcutta’s boats up the 
river, the launch, pinnace, and cutter. The 
latter was in charge of a young master’s 
assistant, the same one who had been with 
m? in the adventure in Canton when we had 
been so nearly caught. We had been up the 
river together the whole time from the first, 
and had shared many perilous adventures 
side by side. Being nearly of the same age 
and having been thrown so much together, 
we had formed a sincere friendship for each 
other, and I felt for him the affection of a 
brother, coupled with admiration for his cool- 
ness and gallantry. 

On Sunday, January 4, we heard that our 
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X.—OPERATIONS ON THE CANTON RIVER (continued). 


captain was going to read service and preach 
@ sermon in the little English Church at- 
tached to the factories, which had escaped 
from the general destruction. As we had 
not had the opportunity of attending church 
since we left the ship three months before, 
we agreed to go and hear what the skipper 
had to say, so we put on our best clothes, 
such as they were, and made ourselves as 
respectable as our scanty means allowed. 
Amongst our treasures was a pot of pomatum 
which we had picked up somewhere and 
turned to account, I rubbing the pomatum 
into my chum’s curly pate with both hands. 
So to church we went and heard a very good 
extempore sermon from our kind old captain 
about being always ready to die, &c. I re- 
member it so well. Coming out of church I 
met the commander, who told me I was 
required to go down the river with despatches 
to Macao Fort, the same that we had taken 
in the early days, and which was now garri- 
soned by a lieutenant and a party belonging 
to H.M.S. Sibylla. 

Nothing suited me better, and as soon as 
my men had had their dinner, I started in 
the pinnace, calling alongside the Coro- 
mandel to pick up another young midship- 
man named Byles, now a captain, who had 
arranged to accompany me for the trip. 

We had got about a mile down the river 
from Canton when we met with a boat coming 
up with ali speed from Macao Fort. They 
reported that a large fleet of Mandarin junks 
had come down the Fatshan Creek with the 
evident intention of attacking the fort, and 
this boat was on her way to Canton to in- 
form the admiral and ask for immediate 
assistance. Having told us this much, the 
boat proceeded on her way. We immediately 
held a council of war in the pinnace, and 
having taken the coxswain into our confi- 
dence we decided to attack the junks. My 


| orders, but quite preposterous, seeing that he 


duty was clearly to deliver my despatches to 
the fort and place myself under the orders 
of the lieutenant in charge, especially as the 
junks, which we could now plainly see draw 
up in battle array, were beyond the for. 
But such a chance was not to be throm 
away, and we thought there could be » 
harm in reconnoitring the junks and havin: 
a brush with them before the boats of the 
squadron could arrive. Having thus decide 
we swept rapidly down the river with the 
current. On passing the fort we were hailed 
to know where we were going; the answer 
was pointing to the junks ahead. 
I am not prepared to justify this foolish 
proceeding, which was not only contrary to 


junks numbered at least eighty. he: 
armed with 32-pounders ; whilst we were inst 
open boat armed only with a 12-pounder brs 
howitzer. But at eighteen years of age rid 


: shipmen are not always gifted with discretict 


On getting within range we opened fire vid 
our little gun, pitching our shot well inte tle 
brown of them. The junks were at anch 
lying with their heads up the river: tht 
were moored in a half moon right acre= 
river and extending partly up the a 
(See plan, p. 699.) ae 

At first the Chinamen took no notice ¢ 
us, apparently disdaining so insignificat: § 
foe, but as our shots began to tell and *« 
drew closer and closer to them, they sudd:""* 
with one accord, opened fire on us 1: 
along the line, and in an instant the vic 
alongside us was ploughed into a sheet © 
foam. Some of the junks now slewed brst 
side on, and others, manning their 
advanced with loud shouts to the stu 
We saw at once that we had gone tee !- 
and had fallen into a trap. The current ™s 
sweeping us down on to the junks ‘1 
retreat was impossible. There was noth: 
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for it but to do our best, so, putting a bold 
face on it, we blazed away, keeping the boat's 
bow to the enemy, and backing with the oars 
against the stream. I was forward at the 
gun with four men loading and firing as fast 
as we could. My young friend was at the 
helm and the coxswain passing the powder 
forward, when one of those panics occurred 
which sometimes takes place with the best 
men, and, to their shame be it said, ten men 
out of the fourteen comprising the boat's 
crew lay down in the bottom of the boat. 
In vain I ordered, entreated, even threatened 
them with my revolver. My friend gallantly 
supported me, and so did the coxswain, using 
the boat's tiller upon their heads with effect. 
The boat meanwhile was drifting helplessly 
to destruction, and the Chinamen were 
yelling with delight as their prey seemed 


bee 


Bp, and} should: not be alive ste? fo the 


le. 

The Chinamen were slowly but surely 
advancing, when looking backwards, to our 
joy and relief, we beheld the Coromandel 
with the admiral’s flag flying aboard her, 
and the boats of the squadron in tow com- 
ing down the river to our assistance. It was 
indeed none too soon, for we were nearly 
done. The little brass gun had served us 
well, but was now so hot we could hardly 
bear to touch it, and it kicked so that at the 
56th round the breeching broke and the gun 
came in nearly on the top of me and became 
useless. At this critical moment the Coro- 
mandel had got within range, and the 
Chinamen turned their attention to her, she 
returning the fire with her 24 pounder 
howitzers and rockets. But it was even 


= 
” 
oe 
stee 
see 
suee 
se 


almost within their reach. In the Macao 
Fort they had no guns to help us, but we 
could hear the cheers of the garrison as they 
manned the parapet to encourage us. At 
last the boat's crew became alive to the 
danger and returned to their duty. Manning 
the oars and facing forward, they backed the 
boat against the stream. To turn tail would 
have been fatal, as the junks pulling 100 
oars apiece could have caught us in no time, 
so we managed to keep our front to the 
enemy and used the gun with effect. 

But this unequal contest could not last 
long. The shots were dropping round us, 
wetting us with the spray or whizzing over 
us. They dropped about the oars, plunged 
under the bows, shook the ensign staff, and 
in fact did everything but hit us! It was 
only @ question of time, however, for at last 
a shot would be sure to strike the boat, 
and then it would have been all over with 


now & most unequal contest, for these pop- 
guns were no match for eighty heavily armed 
junks with 82 pounders in the bows, and 
20 broadside guns apiece besides. 

As soon as the steamer stopped I took the 
opportunity of slipping alongside and putting 
my young friend on board his own ship. 
The admiral was on the bridge, and sent for 
me just to say that I had no business to be 
where I had been ; but it was no time for ex- 
planation, for the Chinamen had got our 
Tange and the shot were flying about us. 
Just as I stepped back into my boat I met 
my chum with whom I had been to church 
in the morning; he was in charge of the 
cutter, and was longing to make for the 
enemy. His name was Pearn, ‘“ Why don’t 
they let us go at the beggars,” said he. Poor 
fellow! they were his last words, for at that 
moment a round shot came skipping along 
the water and struck him on the chest. 


The admiral now ordered the boats to 
land and protect the Macao Fort, as the junks 
were sweeping towards it, and the Coro- 
mandel backed astern, as there was no room 
for her to turn in that part of the river. 

We landed at the back of the fort, and 
manning the parapets kept up a fire from 
our rifles at the junks, as we had no large 
gun there. The junks approached within 
300 yards and hammered away at us, sending 
the stones flying but doing us no harm, when, 
finding they were getting well peppered them- 
selves, they retreated leisurely to their old 
quarters in the Fatshan Creek. 

We then found out that their object in 
coming out was to sink some junks loaded 
with stones on the bar, and thus block the 
river and cut off our retreat, which they suc- 
ceeded in doing. The Encounter had come 


| down the river to our assistance, but too late 
to be of any use. As soon as ever I could 
get away I went on board her to see the last 
of my poor shipmate, whose body had been 
sent to that ship. I found him in a cot in 
the cockpit ; he looked as if he were asleep, 
and his countenance was quite composed ; 
the shot appeared to have grazed his chest 
and a piece of iron had pierced his lungs. 
I had a knife in my pocket with which I cut 
off a lock of his hair, and I thought of how 
but a few hours before I had rubbed the 
pomatum into his curly pate which he laugh- 
ingly put down for me to operate upon. 

Havingkissed the cold forehead I reverently 
covered the remains with the Union Jack 
and returned sadly in my boat to Canton. 
Next day the body was sent down to Hong 
Kong to be laid beside other of his shipmates 
in the burial ground at Happy Valley. 

(To be continued.) 
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An: the many curiosities made from a 
single piece of paper, I have seen 


boats, tea-cups, fish, frogs, and even a kettle | 


in which you could boil water. The last two 


were made from descriptions given in the ° 


“Boy’s Own Paper,” and I may say that the 
kettle worked admirably. 

The greatest curiosity ‘in my collection, 
however, is a paper “Junk” made by a 
friend of mine out of a square piece of paper.’ 
It has sails, two seats, and a hold, and for 
the benefit of those who would like to “try a° 
hand” at making one, I will endeavour to 
give a description of this simple yet inge- 
nious toy. 

Take a square piece of paper (not too 
thick, but of medium quality) and fold it in 
half at the opposite angles, then unfold it 


he 
and fold it again at the other opposite angles, 
producing the creases as shown in a. 


Now take each corner and fold it in to the 
centre, or where the creases cross, producing 


1 
i 


SOME PAPER NOVELTIES. 


I.— CHINESE JUNK. 


fig. B. Next turn the corners from the 
centre back to the edge (fig. c) ; now take any 
two corners on the same side of the square 
(corners marked 1, 1) and fold at 2, 2, so 
that the points 1, 1 shall be directly in a line 
with the points 3,3; repeat this on the oppo- 
site side, then unfold and repeat on the two. 
remaining sides, leaving it in the form p; fold 


‘ on the dotted lines in p back towards the 


centre of the figure, and pull the corners 1, 1 
outwards, and fold the underneath part 3, 
towards the centre 3, producing fig. E; repeat 


on the other side and it will give you F, and 
by doubling this backwards you will have 
two boats, side by side, F*. 


Fx 


By pulling the flap on the inside of each 
boat outwards (fig. a), and folding across the 
dotted lines in fig. ¢ in the order of the 
numerals, you will have a purse; extend this 
by pushing the centre-piece downwards and 


| you will have a box (H). 


Now depress the sides, c c, and turn the 
lower corners, 44, BB, to the centre p, at the 


back or underneath, and you will have a 
figure resembling a picture frame without 2 
picture (fig. 1); fold backwards across the 
rae 

J 


dotted line and you will have 5, and by 
pulling the ends B B gently outwards yoa 


will produce fig. x, or a “ Chinese Junk.” 


K 


a 


c 


Now raise the upper part of the deck, c ¢, 
and you will have sails for your boat (). 


L 


A small piece of gravel placed in the centre 
will do for ballast, and you will find that sh 
will sail moderately well in a light breeze. 

This may look difficult at first, but stick 
it, and follow the instructions closely. sri 
you cannot fail to get it right at last. “li 
at first you don’t succeed, try, try, <7 
again.” 


(To be continucd.) 


ON PIGEONS AND DOVES AS PETS. 


nom the very earliest times of which we 
have any record, pigeons and doves have 
been favourites with mankind. It was a 
dove, you know, that was sent forth from 
the ark, twice, to find out if the waters were 
assuaged, and returned the second time with 
pri of green in its bill. 
“h pigeons and doves are such gentle 
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creatures that one cannot help liking them. 
Thad a lovely puré white pigeon once, who 
was my companion for many a long month 
on the coast of Africa. How he came into 
my possession was this. I was in the habit 
of making feather flowers, and before sailing 
from the Cape I sent a boy on shore to go to 
market to purchase me a white pigeon for 


the feathers. I had no idea he would bri 
me a live one. But he did. 

“Tl twist his neck for you, sir, in : 
moment,” said the steward. 

“ Steward,” I replied, assuming my sterre 
demeanour, “I’d kick you all round the st} 
if you did, and end up by twisting your neck. 

So the pigeon became my pet, living in c! 
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cabin, with my cocked-hat box for a dove- | fixed price, so much depends upon properties 


cot, and making himself generally jolly. 

During my absence on shore, however, at 

Delagoa Bay, my pet was scared and flew 

away. 

It is always the way with creatures we 
love in this world; they fly away, or get 
killed, or something. Mary had a little 
lamb, you know, and I had my pet pigeon. 

Well, pigeons for boys, and doves for my 
girl readers, of whom I believe the “ B.O.P.” 
has now a large number, which is ever on 
the increase. 

Pigeons may be kept either in a specially 
prepared loft, or in a garden pigeonry ; or, if 
you only desire to go in for the commoner 
sorts, such as fantails, runts, etc., they will do 
excellently well in a cot placed upon a pole, 
or one fastened to the side of a house. 

They will breed in the cot if it be not too 
small, and, really, in a cot they give very 
little trouble indeed ; they find most of their 
food about the grounds or neighbourhood, and 
are quite contented if they get a handful or 
two of corn thrown down to them now and 
then; and this they will even share with the 
fowls. But by tending them carefully in the 
matter of feeding, pigeons of this sort become 
very tame ; they will come at call, perching 
on one's head or shoulders, and eating either 
from hand or mouth. 

But the cot should be kept clean; if you 
allow it to get blocked up with filth you 
cannot expect your favourites to be either 
very healthy or very happy. 

Just a line or two about carricrs—I mean, 
properly speaking, homers, for carriers are 
different. The best are probably the Belgian 
voyageurs. They fly by sight, at least so it 
is said by savants, and not by some sense or 
other that human beings know nothing about. 
There are many, however, who still believe 
in this instinct or second sense; yet if they 
possessed it darkness would hardly bafile 
them, nor fog either, and it is a well-known 
fact that both do. 

Voyageurs that are intended to be the 
bearers of messages must be bred and born 
on the premises. They are trained to distance 
flying gradually, and the fancy is a very, 
very pretty one. 

They do not take messages from home, 
as some boys believe, but to their home. 
But if you are going to a distance—away 
into the country, for example—by taking 
a couple of pigeons with you, you are quite 
independent of the post or tclegraph. You 
have a post of your own. You write your 
message home with a tiny pen on foreign 
note paper, seal it up in a small quill, and 
attach it to a tail-feather, for instance, and 
throw up your messenger. Away he goes, 
after soaring about for a brief spell, and 
no express train can beat the speed of his 
flight. Arrived at home, he enters through 
a kind of trap, which may be made to com- 
municate with the house by means of an 
electric or ordinary bell, and so your little 
letter is received. 

The pigeon-post of armies is a very remark- 
able one, and was first inaugurated during 
the terrible siege of Paris by the Germans. 

Pigeons were taken away in balloons, and 
returned laden with photographic communi- 
cations. 

On the whole, a boy could hardly have a 
better hobby than that of homing pigeons. 

Well, I advise your having a good book if 
you mean to go in for pigeons. As in 

canaries, the Cassells have a very large book, 
which gives coloured plates. They have 
also asmaller. Then there is Lyell's 8s. 6d. 
book—s capital work. If you mean to go 
thoroughly in for the fancy, no smaller book 
would be of very much use. 

I am often asked what is the price of this 
or that breed of pigeon. There really is no 


, neighbours. 


, the earth. This rough work some one else 


’ least until ;ou become a man, and go forth | 


and pedigree. I believe #50 to £100 have 
been ungrudgingly paid often enough for 
certain pigeons. 

In mentioning ordinary dove-cot pigeons, 
I ought to have said that the quarters of each | 
pair should be so contrived, by means of 
partitions, that they can stand together and 
bill and coo on their own balconies, without 
seeing or being seen by their next-door 
The living or nesting boxes in | 
the cot should not be less than 14 inches x 
14, and a foot high. They ought to be | 
square too, and thus easily cleaned out, 
whereas if there are corners here and there, 
filth is accumulated and proper sanitation 
rendered impossible. 

Tue Piceox Lort.—This may be above a 
barn, byre, or stable—preferably the barn. 
An attic in towns is sometimes used as a 
pigeon loft, but, if it is, extra precautions as to | 
cleanliness must be taken. Suppose, then, that 
your parents permit you to go in for pigeons, 
and allow you to take possession of a loft. 
Your desires will naturally turn to fancy 
pigeons, yet I always advise my boys to gainex- 
perience first with, say, pouters and tumblers. 
The former are curious, the latter, if you | 
have a good strain, are most interesting in | 
their strange flights, and very pretty as well. 
As the very choice and fancy varieties are | 
not permitted to fly where they please, they 
must have a nice large flight built for them 
in front of the loft. 

Not having space here to describe this 
aviary, I advise you, before you begin to 
throw it out or up, to have a look at some 
really good one. You would thus in a quarter 
of an hour learn more than I could tell you 
in acolumn. It had best be supported from 
the ground by wooden pillars well let into 


must do for you. Then the top of this porch 
arrangement is floored over, and the aviary 
built above, from light woodwork and wire 
mesh. The roof should be protected by felt, | 
and one side as well: that towards the north 
and east. 

In such an aviary as this the birds would 
have plenty of fresh air and sunshine as 
well. 

Its floor should be plentifully sprinkled 
with sand, gravel, and the lime off old walls. 

A garden pigeonry may be made quite a 
thing of beauty and a joy, if not for ever, at 


arrayed in wisdom and determination to ' 
fight the battle of life successfully. But 
returning to the loft: you must have a nice 
hopper, one from which the seed cannot be 
easily spilt. This must always be kept clean, 
and kept also well supplied with food. 

Food should be given at. night, because the 
birds get up in the morning long before lazy 
boys, and it will be a losing game for you if 
you starve them. 

The drinking fountain also stands on the 
loft floor, and you must see that this, too, is 
always kept clean and well filled with the 
purest soft water. It should be rinsed out 
every morning, else, if you let it get foul, you 
may look out for diarrhea and even canker 
in the loft, and that will spoil your pleasure 
and profit as well. 

It is bad enough in all conscience to have | 
unclean rabbit hutches, but ten times worse | 
to have a dirty pigeon loft. 

Well, on the walls of your loft you will have 
perches here and there, suitable in thickness | 
to the birds’ feet, and so placed that nothing | 
underneath can be fouled by droppings. 

At the sides of the loft are the nesting 
boxes or shelves with L-shaped screens, inside 
which are placed the nesting pans with a 
little sawdust in them. 


The breeding pigeon may probably despise 


these and choose for herself a nesting-place 


in some corner. If she does so, she must on 
no account be disturbed. Any kind of rough 
building material might be supplied, such as 
twigs, straw, or heather. 

Put gravel and old lime on the floor. 

The bath is a shallow earthenware pan, 
roomy and round, which you had best place 
in the aviary, to save the floor of the loft from 
being wetted. 

Salt-cat is a mixture of rough salt, gravel 
and old lime from walls wetted with water, 
and stood in any old dish in the corner of 
the*loft. 

You will need some tools if you mean to go 
in thoroughly for pigeons, such as a scraper, a 
broom, and a strong iron shovel. Also mouse- 
proof boxes in which to keep your grain and 
seeds. 

Whitewashing the loft and thoroughly 
disinfecting it with Calvert’s carbolic must 
be done about once in four or five months, 
all repairs being seen to at the same time. 

If you have a large loft, it is a good plan to 
partition off a portion of it as a place for 
young birds. 

A hospital pen or two should be made. 
But these, of course, would not be kept in the 
loft. A sick bird is placed therein, and put 
in a warm place. perhaps near the kitchen 
fire. There is nothing better for an ailing 
Pigeon than a moderate degree of heat. 

The feeding of pigeons is one of the most 
important considerations in connection with 
their keep. It is very poor economy giving 
your birds ola or cheap grain. 

It is destructive to their health and capa- 
bilities of breeding well to give them dusty 
or worm-enten seeds. 

During the breeding season, as the old 
birds have to feed the squeakers on the half- 
digested contents of their stomachs, called 
by pigeon-keepers pigeon’s-milk, it is evident 
we should supply them with a somewhat 
softer food, and good wheat should form a 
large proportion of the food in the hopper. 
The ordinary food may be tick-beans, small 
grey peas, maize, wheat, dari, tares, rice, etc., 
or a nice mixture of all these. 

Those fancy pigeons that are kept in loft 
and aviary flights must, moreover, have a 
daily supply of green food. 

I have already mentioned water for the 
bath and the drinking fountain. 

Regarding the purchase of pigeons, pretty 
much the same rules ought to be observed as 
those recommended in the buying of canaries. 
The boy wfio believes all he reads in an 
advertisement should try to eat all he sees 
in a restaurant. Never believe half you hear 
or read in this world. Think first. Be like 
@ cow, for a cow always smells a thing before 
she swallows it. There are good pigeons 
advertised, however, and if you do make up 
your mind to purchase in this way, have the 
birds on sight first, and get somebody “ in 
the know’ to see them and advise you. 

The birds bought must be young and 
strong and healthy, and it will be as well to 
secure your stock a month or two before the 
breeding time commences; they thus get 
better accustomed to the loft, and to the look 
of things altogether. 

Boys possessing pigeons that they mean 
to breed with are usually all too anxious to 
hurry on matters, and this very frequently 
to the detriment of the birds and their own 
prospects. I know many who pair early in 
February—yes, and keep the breeding up, too, 
till long into August. No wonder they have 
troubles. 

The middle of March is early enough. 

Mating is thus accomplished. The two 
birds you desire to pair are taken into the 
same loft, and being put in pens these are 
placed in juxtaposition. It will not be long 
before the male bird begins to play up to 
the hen, and if she does not resent his 
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advances, then in a day or so you may let 
them free to complete their own arrange- 
ments as to housekeeping. 

Just about a week after the nesting 
arrangements have been satisfactorily con- 
cluded, and in the evening, your anxiety will 
be considerably relieved by the finding of a 
beautiful round white egg in the nest. The 
cock will be in a state of proud fluster, and 
perhaps strutting about croodling, making a 
noise that sounds wonderfully like the 
words “Troubled wi’ you; troubled wi’ 

” 

He will be still further “ troubled wi’ you,” 
however, because you must take that first 
egg away and put it carefully in a box 
among cotton wadding. 

Then it is the hen’s turn to get cross. 

“Did you ever?” she says to the cock. 

“No, I never,” he says. 

“Stolen my egg! What impudence! ” 

“Lay another, my dear; lay another,” he 


says. 

“Tt’s all very well for you to strat about,” 
she answers haughtily, ‘and cry ‘lay 
another—lay another ;’ laying an egg isn’t 
such fun as you think; why don’t you lay an- 
other yourself? ”” 

“Oh, my dear!” he says, “ really now ! It 
isn’t customary, or I would in a minute.” 

However, the pair regain their tempers, 
and about two o’clock on the second day 
after this, behold another egg is deposited. 

You now put the first carefully alongside 
of it. Then perhaps the hen tells the cock 
that though you are an exceedingly ugly boy, 
with large ears and a freckled nose, you are 
not half so bad as you look. 

So hatching commences, and lo! in about 
seventeen days, if all goes well, the young are 
out. 

Miserable little beggars they do look, to be 
sure, but they soon begin to assume shape 
and form and even beauty; and it is truly 
wonderful how quickly a squeaker grows, 
that is, if you feed the parents carefully and 
regularly. 

The less noise and disturbance there is in 
the pigeon loft during the breeding season 
the better; so you had better yourself take 
charge of the key. 

A Word about Doves.—This is the name 
usually given to small pigeons. They are 
of many kinds and colours, and are better 
as pets for girls than for boys. 

Well, now, these affectionate and lovely 
oreatures are generally kept in a wicker cage 
similar to that used for magpies, starlings, 
etc. But this is a sadly draughty arrange- 
ment at best, and so I am in the habit of 
recommending a large and longish cage, with 
the back gables and roof of wood, and just 
under the roof inside a piece of canvas 
stretched across, so that if the birds fly up- 
wards they may not injure their pretty 
heads. 

The height of this cage will of course 
depend entirely on the size of the bird or 
birds. Perches, too, should be suited to the 
size of the feet and always kept very clean. 

But I also recommend a largish aviary for 
doves; and in this they would breed, which 
you cannot expect they will if confined in 
small space. 

It might be built in the garden, if you 
have shed-protection from nor’-easters and 
reasonable exposure to the sunny south. 

Food.—Doves are fed on the smaller 
grains and seeds. It is well, if in an aviary, 
they should have a hopper, else they will 
soil and scatter the seed. Of course these 
would eat wheat and oats, but if you do 
give some of these, mix with dari or tares. 
Hemp may be given sparingly in cold 
weather. They are very fond of millet seed, 
and this may be mixed with canary seed. 

Everything about and around your pet 


doves must be the acme of cleanliness—cage, 
hopper, fountain and perches. They will all 
go to pieces, figuratively speaking, if this is 
not seen to. 

Then the water must be pure and soft, 
and when you fill the fountain of a morning 
just rinse it out, and thus get rid of what 
doctors call bacteria. Doves do not drink a 
deal, but they need water all the same. If 


| they will have a bath, all the better. 


T have also recommended a dust bath for 
the corner of an aviary in summer-time. 
Peat earth with a little sulphur would be 
best. 

Clean small gravel and clean shelly sea 
sand should be put in the bottom of the 
cage or aviary. 

Tam writing to my girls now, and I must 
remind them that, as birds have no teeth, 
gravel is swallowed in order that, in the 
powerful gizzard, the seeds half crushed by 
the bill may be broken up. It is terribly 
cruel to keep any bird without sand and 
gravel. 

Doves are often very amusing, and can be 
taught a variety of pretty tricks. 

They are, moreover, most affectionate ; and 
if your doves’ cage is in the house, let the 
bird or birds out every day and give them 
tit-bits from the hands or mouth. 

Pigeons are subject to a variety of ail- 
ments, yet I am convinced that they can 
all be prevented. Pigeons—fancy ones— 
are not likely to be subject to infection, as 
they are generally confined to their lofts. 
So, if you succeed in keeping this free from 
filth and everything likely to breed disease, 
you will be secure. 

I advocate daily cleaning up of the loft, 
and any boy who is too lazy or procrastina- 


\ ting to do this should not have a pigeonry. 


There should be judicious ventilation 
without draughts. 

Light and sunshine are also most impor- 
tant, while moisture or dampness is often- 
times deadly. 

I shall not go into the subject of diseases 
further here, simply finishing my paper by 
repeating the wholesome, healthful old adage, 


PREVENTION 18 BETTER THAN CURE. 
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ALL Sorts oF Boys. 


Taerr's the witty boy, and the pretty bor, 
And the boy who ofls his hair; 

There's the cat-faced boy, and the rat-faced boy, 
And the boy with a bovine stare, 


‘There's the steamy boy, and the dreamy boy, 
‘And the boy who is “up to date”; 

There's the boy who smokes, and the boy who jokes, 
‘And the boy who is always late. 


There's the tender boy, and the slender boy, 
And the boy with limbs like a bear's ; 

There's the stoutish boy, and the loutish boy, 
And the boy who slides downstairs. 


There's the cheerful boy, and “that fearful boy,” 
‘And the boy who deserves a flogging ; 
There's the boy with a heart, and the boy too 
Saniark” 
‘And the boy whose brain wants jogging. 


There's the grass-green boy, and the bright, keen 
boy, 
‘And the boy who is always blubbing ; 
There's the “climby boy, and the grimy boy, 
And the boy who shirks his tubbing. 


There are many others, oh men and brothers, 
And none are all bad, you bet ; 
There are boys and boys—yet through griefs and 
joys 
They are Somebody's Darlings yet 
FS. 
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He grew with his fellows—stout and strong; 
Tough, though pliant, was he: 

‘And as that cane grew straight and long, 

Quoth he, with a satisfied chuckle, “ All wrong 
Will soon be set right by me!” 


‘And there came a time when they clipped his cam 
And cut him in bits for use, 

Then they bied him away—a priceless gem— 

Though from boys—altho’ he was meaut for them— 
He came in for a deal of abuse! 


‘And as with a graceful curve he swept, 
Round plump, chubby legs galore, 

He gloated with joy as his victims wept, 

For pity ne'er into that hard heart crept, 
‘And he “stung them up” all the more. 


So they tried him with pins, and with horsehair too, 
‘And in every conceivable way, 

They practised upon him the methods they krev 

Of breaking a cane—and they weren't a few— 
But that obstinate stick said “ Nay!” 


‘At last—tired out—they found him a berth, 
Buried deep, deep down in the ground, 

‘And over his grave, with unseemly mirth, 

They piled and piled and piled the earth, 
In a huge, implacable mound ! 


But alas! for the schemes of my Lord Mierke, 
‘And alas! for those murderers’ pains, 
With a cheek that even in winter was “cool,” 
Quite close to the walls of that eelf-same schosl, 
There grew a plantation of canes! 
RS. Wanpes-BoL 


My Dos, Tae “ UNDERTAKER” 


Yes, I had a dog once. é 

He was not a large dog, neither was he, stries 
speaking, a handsome dog. Even his dearest {nes 
and they were not many, could not, unless they wee 
ucterly leas of the truth, call bim beaotifal: 
while his bitterest enemies, without apy great {eu 
contradiction, did not hesitate to affirm that le ra 
positively ugly. 

‘He was about the same size as a fox-terrie, an! b+ 
appearance gave evidence that he was the joint ree 
sentative of at least ten different breeds Hit car 
foreleg was spavined, while the off ditfo termiustel :® 
an undeniable club-foot ; and as for his hindlegs th 
were the most oddly assorted pair I ever had the rit 
fortune to clap eyes on. His tail had, at some arte 
period in his history, suffered from fracture or diskeea 
tion, and ever afterwards assumed a corre tit 
suggestive of a note of interrogation laid upoa it 
back (thus -~»), or a “pothook” aftticted with sisal 
|, he had a pair of chronic se: 

(eomedia:ely 


mixture” until, within two days of tl 
would have degenerated toa dingy black. 

Tt was owing to no pecuniary cousideration thst ! 
became his owner. He came to us entirely of bis es? 
free will, There was no coercion in the matter s+ 
He came to us homeless and an outcast, We tock > 
in, and he repaid our generosity with the bess 
ingratitude. Never again will I harbour caw 
“casual” unless he brings with bim a written cet 
cate of good conduct from his last employer. 

‘The way in which I made his acquaintance "a: 3 
this wise. One summer evening I was sested in thr 
porch of my little domestic castle, puffing contente* 
at my pipe, and meditating upon the vanitie- 
frivolities of my fellow-creatures, when my atte:t# 
was attracted by 8 most ‘tansccountable din upes t+ 
high road which passes my little demesne Ratur- 
bang—rattle—rattle—bang—rattle. Nearer and pay” 
came the discordant sound which had disturte: =! 
philosophical reverie, until it was quite clew. and 7 
garden gate being lightly ajar, a dirty ste moore 
cur made his appearance, with a huge tin ies 
very batterod and dilapidated condition secardy + 
tached to his caudal appendage. 

For a moment he eyed me distrustfully, bat = 
benevolent air must have quickly dinrad him 
suspicion, for he dragged his weary weigit cf ** 
aaeeeciong Ittle lawn to where T sat, and brought L> 
self to an anchor at my feet. ¢ 

While his swivel eye was roving about, tating mw 
of all the little advantages and convenience ¢f © 
desirable detached villa residence, his other cr" £ 
fixed upon my face with a pitifal e nf 
appeal, which I found {t impossible to ress 
removed the obnoxious kettle, and depositel it «AE 
rite or ceremony in the dust-bin ; the dor exw 
nurs approval at this hapry release by wageilg 
crippled tall most vigorously. st 

t this stage of the proceedings my wife rte 
appearance upon the scene, and was quickly welt 
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tears as I related to her the sad story of the cruelties 
the poor fugitive had suffered. She was vehement in 
her expressions of indignation towards the perpe- 
trawrs of such an atrocity, and she fondled and 
caressel the dog so much that I felt assured he had 
found a vacant corner in her heart already. Oh, the 
inconstancy of woman! Before a week had passed I 
saw her chasing the wretched brute round 
amt roand the kitchen with a rolling-pin in her hand, 
until in sheer desperation, he belted smash through 
indow in order to ewape her. 

as ave taken 80 kindly to the 
it was decided that we -hould allow him to remain 
ith us, and from that moment our home became his 
home, Not that I think our consent to this arrange- 
ment intluenced his choice at all, for I very much 
sloubt if we could have driven him away had we tried. 
With his depraved instinct he quickly observed that 
we were kind-heartel people who might be reailily im- 
Josed upon, and this [do most sincerely believe to be 
the true reason which prompted him to take up his 
«quarters beneath our hospitable roof. 

Owing to his mournful visage and general melan- 
choly aspect I facetionsly dubbed him “The Under- 
tak: a name to which he ever afterwanis answered. 
—that is, when he would condescend to answer to @ 
ich he did ouly un very rare occasions 
1 own particular purpose to do so. 

The “ Undertaker” having been duly enrolle] as an 

inmate of our dwelling, the edict went forth that he 
st be washed; and [ was the happy individual 
ted to perform thia pleasing duty. 
Up to that time I had never washed a dog in my life, 
nor had I ever seen one washed, so the first thing I did 
Was to sit quietly down and consider how it was to be 
Jone. 

The thonght struck me that there were several ways 
n which this interesting operation might be effectually 
ccomplished, I might put the dog in the children’s 
cath, and remove the dirt with the assistance of 
iene und a cake of Pears’ soap; or I might tle him 
tp in the back yard, and play upon him with the 
rarden hose. Then the {dea suggested itself to me that 
ve misht send him to the Lundry with the weel 
or, better still, we mizht put him in the kitchen 
r. with plenty of water and a pound or so of soda, 
et him simmer a while. This last method, 
. L thought might possibly have a tendency 

aben him, atl so, after mature deliberation, I 
ually determined to try him first in the bath, 
Libeetued that it would be best to place the bath near 
mixht not cateh cold, 
settled ll preliminaries, I gently invited 
and be washel T discovered that 
Underta rooted prejudice 
r. for at the sht of them he had 

w Possil’e under the dresser, and 
amount of coaxing would persuade him to come 
rth 
Eventually, with the assistance of a broomstick, I 
~tot lum from his retroat, and after five minutes of 
during which he managed to trip 
I secured him and bore bim in 


cashes 


Acting upon the suggestion of my wife, I tied up his 
vl ina towel, so that he could not possibly injure me 
wh his teeth if he happened to be so disposed, and 
min the bath. He submitted to the remainder 

remony in sullen silence, but ever after, at the 
“it of that bath, he would beat a precipitous retreat, 
1 we should see bim no more for a couple of daya, #0 
vt Thad to resort to all sorts of ingenious stratagems 
eet him washed at all. 
\fter his bath he presented s much better appear- 
+, and,as he curled himself up for a snooze before 

fire, T retired to my little sanctum to woo the 
tie mase, leaving Mra. Veritas and the hired girl 
ing upon him with rapt admiration, 

Lautan hour later, while wrestling with dacfy? and 
in the throes of composition, I was almost 
s ut of my senses by heuring a terrife shriek, 
owed by # series of crashes, Throwing down the 
I was chewing to bits in my poetic frenzy, T 
riel off to the kitchen, whence proceeded the cries 
listres, and there I quickly found myself in the 
k of a battle royal. 

seoma that while the “Undertaker” was taking 
‘aw before the fire, our domestic cat had returned 
n her after-supper constitutional for a drink of 
© previous to attending rehearsal for the “Grand 
ne Classical, Chamber-roof Concert," and had dis 
cred that eome delinquent had stolen the precious 
\. Eapying her natural cnemy coolly usurping her 
favourite spot inthe centre of the hearthrug, she 
ted up to bim with archel back and tail erect, and 
‘ily demanded an explanation. High words ensued 
‘nthe two animals; and, as they could come to 
micable sett:ement, they concluded to decide the 
tiun of supremacy by single combat. 
s Lentered the scene of action my wife was stand- 
errified on the top of the dresser ; while the hired 
with her skirts clutched tightly round her legs, 
tching the combat from her vantaye-ground on 
ails aie screaming ten thousand murtera. The 
‘was strewed with broken pota, china ornaments, 
wiliea, toasting-forks, flat-irona, and every con- 
ile variety of kitchen-utensils ; and I was just in 
tocatch the “long-case,” grandfather’ 's clock (a 
less heirloom), as {t toppled over inte my arms 

its accustomed position against the wall, 

the middle of the floor I could dimly discern, 
igh the cloud of dust, the two combatants rolling 
tumbling about in a confuse! henp like an ani- 
dba'L Not daring to interfere in the hostilities 
y other way, I opened the back door and swept 


the belligerents ont into the yard with the besom 
brush. In half an hour the “ Undertaker” came sneak- 
ing in again, covered with honourable scars, while 
Tabitha doubtless went off to tell the story of her woes 


to a sympathetic audience, 
From that day my theories concerning doza 
were, one by one, rapidly exploded. I had held a 


strong oj inion that dogs who were given an abundant 
supply of wholesome food would not steal or worry ; 
nun’ T determined that my dog, like Cwsar's wife, 
should be above suspicion, 80 I gave strict orders that 
his supply of food should be unstinted. Alas! my 
hopes were quickly shattered, for, though he gorged 
himself well-nigh to bursting-point three or four times 
a day, I detected him, on the third morning, in the 
very act of removing half a cold chicken from the 
larder, The same week I had to pay my neighbour, . 
Farmer Giles, two-and-sixpence, at which figure he 
valued one of his ducks that the “ Undertaker,” in his 
innocent playfulness, had worried to death ; and before 
many more day ys had elapsed the scamp triumphantly 
brought home and proudly deposited upc n the hearth. 
rug the shank end of Nes of mutton, the owner of . 
which I have never to this day discovered. 

It was evident that the “ Undertaker's” moral edn- | 
cation had been shamefully neglected, and I determined ; 
to remedy the defect, I first tethered him to a post in 
the yan, gave him a dish of water, and resolved that 
he should remain there for two or three days without 
anything toeat. Next morning, when I went to sec 
how he was getting along, I found him coolly sitting 
upon the doorstep, waiting to come in. He had not only 
gnawed himself loose, but he had made his supper off 
the rope which tied him, I never saw an animal with 
such a voracious appetite as he had. Like the lodging- 
house cat, he could digest almost anything. 

Next I tried to thrash him, but he kept so 
ristently between my leva that T could not hit him 
without endangering my own sbing, and he looked at | 
me in such @ penitent way that I determined to give 
him another trial 

T regret to say that he did not reform—had no {dea 
how to set about it, and to theend of his days remained 
a hardened criminal. Whatever he could put his teeth 
on he would steal—from my worked slippers down to 
the axe we keep in the woodshed—and not only steal, 
but bury in out-of-the-way corners of the garden, 
together with a collection of bones in various stages of 
decomposition. 

‘The evil deeds the “ Undertaker ” was guilty of were 
many; those he left undone were few, and I firmly 
believe that, had he lived a little while longer than he 
did, he would have succeeded in working down these 
few to the lowest possible minimum. When he was 
not stealing, ten to one he was fighting ; and when he 
was doing neither, he was either planning or carrying 
out some other of his nefarious schemes. He acquired 
a wicked habit of sucking the milk out of the baby’s 
feeding-bottle: he worried all the squirrel-tails off 
Mra, V.'s best mantle; he ate up all the tallow candies 
—wicks and all; he followed us to church, and was 
forcibly ejected by the verger while attempting to join 
in the singing: he disgraced us at every turn, and 
behaved generally like the degenerate brute that he 
was, 

The “ Undertaker” came to an untimely end. He 
was shot by « gamekeeper while poaching in some 
auljacent preserves, He went down to an unhonovred 
grave unwept and unlamented, and my only regret was 
that his fate had not met him sooner. 

J have never owned a dog since, 


ENLISTED. 
By Eorrn E. Saytn, Author of “Flash Lights.” 


AT Thy feet falling, 

Answering Thy calling, 
Lord, we bow down ; 

Sin‘s service leaving, 

Now to Thee cleaving, 
Mark us Thine own, 

For Thee enlisted, 

By Thee assisted, 
With all our might 

May we endeavour 

Now, and for ever, 
For Thee to fight. 

Can we dissemble ? 

Ah, Lord, we tremble, 
Poes are #0 strong; 

Pity our fearing, 

Speak Thy words cheering— 
Our battle song. 

‘Thine armonr taking, 

Vain trusts forsaking, 
Forward we go; 

So valiant waxing, 

Never relaxing 
Thy will to do. 

Great Captain, watching. 

Neel with strength matching, 


In Thee our trust. 
Nothing confounding 
Thy grace abounding, 

Conquer we must. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
(Tamerrenr | Sznzes.) 


Writing Competition. 
[Continued from p. 671.] 
OVER AGx CLASS (running from 25 up to 66 years.) 
Prize—10s. 6d. 
R. J. Parn, Mount Pleasant, Redditch. 
CERTIFICATES, 


Joux G. CO. NxILy, 16, Balgray Terrace, Springburn, 
Glasgow. 


C. A. Storry, 3, Albert Road, Dover. 

Wx Krisitaw, 12, Ravenstone Road, Stratford, 2, 
THos. Gone, 29, Dane Hill, Margate. 

G. H. P. Ny&, 30, Lorne Road, Brixton, 8. 
H. F. STANLEY, Chace Green Avenue, Enfiel 


E, J. Panter, Cholsey House, 58, Dartmouth Park 
Road, Highgate 
Hanry Weir, 50, Stackpoo! Road, Southville, Bristol. 


IL Soe Coes: c/o Mrs, Turner, Moor Street, Brierley 
Staffs 


Wx. Ross, 29, Scarisbrook New Road. 


Jautz Durvin, 2, St. James Villas, Woodlands, Isle- 
worth, 


Joux Hoxey, 19, Rosslyn Terrace, Sunderland. 
M. M. Epis, 3, Albert Road, Staple Park, near 
Bristol. 


E. Bevas, Park House, Herbert Road, Birmingham. 
F. G. C. Wai, 50, Stackpoo! Road, Southville, Bristol. 


The prodigious number of papers sent 
in for this Writing Competition has involved 
the «xpenditure of a great deal of time and 
care in the adjudication, and we congratulate 
our readers on the very high standard of 
excellence attained. There is evidently no 
real cause to fear that our stock of good 
penmen for commercial houses, the lawyer’s 
desk, and other positions where handwriting 
is appreciated, will run short at present. 
We have, as will have been noticed, in several 
of the divisions arranged the certificates in 
“grades,” a plan that has been almost ne- 
cessitated by the marks running so very 
close. Competitors may therefore understand 
that there is practically little difference 
between the first and the last in each grade. 
Where grades have not been needful, the 
names have been arranged as far as prac- 
ticable in the order of merit. Now a word 
or two of warning. There are not wanting 
evidences of carelessness in copying on the 
part of many competitors; words being 
omitted in several cases, and extra words 
added in others, while the spelling presents 
evidence of the same fault—e.g., debters, 
kindom, kingdome, tresspass, debpts, depts, 
Our Farther, temtation, wich, etc. There 
can be no excuse for such errors with the 
copy before one’s eyes, and it betrays a want 
of attention and concentration which com- 
petitors, however excellent their manual 
dexterity, must be careful to guard against. 
Why, too,do so many writers forget to dot 
thei? Itis a careless habit which should 
be promptly corrected. If there be one 
weakness more general than any other, it is 
in regard to the finish of the capital letters; 
yet how much they affect the style of the 
whole production will hardly be credited by 
those who have never given the matter 
thought. It is time that our readers clearly 
understood that the very high standard of 
excellence reached in our Competitions 
makes it all but fatal to display any signs of 
indifference, 
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R. A. DuNcaN.—The stamp is 
‘a Herzegovinan one. We 
should not have answered 
had you not taken 80 much 
pains with the drawing. 
‘Another time, get a cata- 
logue from ‘one of the 
dealers, such as Lincoln, 
Stanley Gibbons, ete. 


Crercy.—1. You can obtain 
a collegiate training for | 
Holy Orders at any of the 
Universities, or at_one of 
the Theological Colleges. 

The former require a three 

years’, the latter a two years’ 

course. 2 At Oxford or 

Cambridge, with very great 

economy, a student might 

complete his course, for | 
something under £250. At | 
the Theological Colleges the 
expenses vary, from £90 
per. annum inclusive at 

Salisbury, to £20 per annum 

at St, Bees; studentsin the | 

latter case finding their | 
own board and lodging. If 
ake the 


the better in every way. 
3. After you. are. qualified, 
You must get the rector or 
Vicar of a parish. to under- 
take, to accept you as his 
curate for a-space of two 
years at the least. This is 
called obtaining a “title” 
for Holy. Orders. All that 
then remains to be done is 
to request the bishop of the 
diocese to accept you asa 
candidate for Ordination. 


¥ little use 
for preserving lepidoptera. 
You can obtain corked 


store-boxes for about four 
shillings each at a dealer's; 


and. very often you may 
pick them up, as good as | 
new, for about half that 


+1. Get a thin, 
strong walking-stick ; bore 
a ole through it an inch 
from the tip, and another 
fourteen inches higher up ; 
take two umbrella ribs, 
the ends through these 
Rates, on opposite sides of 
the stick, and fasten them 
with fine wire. You will 
then have the frame of the 
net, Make the bag of white 
mosquito net, fairly deep, 
and witha rounded bottom. 
2. We never heard of the 
King George butterfly. The 
name of the commonest 
white butterfly is Pieris 
rape. 
A. Watsos, Jcontor.—You 
are not likely to rear the 
larvee, which require Ziving. wood. Apple, pear, and 
ash are the trees usually attacked, 


Morns (E. Thomas).—1. There is no general rale for 
separating the sexes of moths. 2. The proper food 
for caterpillars must depend upon the species. 
Chloroform ; or a killing-bottle charged with usa 
of potassium (a deadly poison), 4. Gum tragacanth, 
mixed with a very small quantity of gum arabic, and 
brought to the consistency of jelly, 5. Would take 
too long to answer. 6, Cooke's, 30, Museum Street, 
London, W.c. 
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Ovum CortEcTor.—We presume 

The book you want is Atkinson's 

Eggs and Nests,” published by 

& Co, at 1s, f 
a Oe (A. T. te ch 

line c in your diagram, that 

of the legs of the magnet (Fig. 

finch, The demas thee 
inch, but it should be filed ete 
groove between the poles of the mu 
of this space ma 
ineh allows room for the 
consider, you Will pee tha’! "the 
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side. Several fell, more were wounded, 
and the rest scampered off pellmell to 
the sheltering thickets. 

For the moment the defenders were 
safe, but even Marston's nerves trembled 
at the thought of the snare which they 
‘had so narrowly escaped. It was now 
plain that the victorious Burmans, having 
actually disguised themselves in the uni- 
forms of the Sepoys whom they had 
butchered, had come up to the fort in the 
hope of being admitted as friends; that 
poor Peer Buksh, as a known man, was 
to have been employed to answer any 
awkward questions, and to remove any 
possible shadow of distrust which might 
arise—and that nothing but Marston's 


“over-caution” had saved the whole ; 
garrison from being slaughtered to a | 


man! 

“T'll never call you over-careful again, 
old fellow,” said Frank Merrincourt, 
grasping his comrade’s hand emphatically, 
“for if it hadn’t been for you, every man 
Jack of us would have been cut into 
chops by this time !"” 

But there was no leisure for dwelling 
on past dangers, when all their energies 
were needed to meet present ones; for 
now the two young Lieutenants found 
themselves confronted, suddenly and 
terribly, by a task from which far older 
and more experienced soldiers might well 
have shrunk. 

It was now certain that the Burmese 
insurrection foretold by Marston had 
broken out in earnest, and the capture of 
so strong and well-manned a post as 
Now-Lay showed that the rising must 
have already made great progress. It 
was only too probable that the other out- 
lying British forts had shared the same 
fate; and even if not, they must by this 
time be as completely surrounded by foes 
as Kyook-Pew itself, and could send no 
help whatever. There was no British 
force of any strength nearer than Man- 
dalay. The river—the sole avenue by 
which they could receive aid or attempt 
escape—was effectually blocked. The 
entire country was in a blaze of rebellion 
around them, and they were left to con- 
front with fifty-six men the whole fighting 
power of Northern Burmah! It was 
Cawnpore over again! 

But though to all appearance not less 
hopeless of escape than the defenders of 
Cawnpore itself, the two stout-hearted 
young Englishmen were as little inclined 
to yield as they. 
for honour, if not for life; and the 
resolute and prolonged defence of a post 
which commanded the river on one side 
and an important jungle-path on the 
other, would at any rate hamper the 
enemy’s movements, find employment 
for some hundreds who would otherwise 
be robbing and murdering elsewhere, and 
perhaps contribute in some degree, how- 
ever slight, to the final triumph of 
England. 

“Right you are!” cried Merrincourt, 
when Marston conveyed to him, in a few 
strong, simple words, this view of the 
situation. “The native team have got 
the best of the match so far, but we'll 
make a few more runs before we're 

wled out!” 

a That we will,” rejoined Marston, 
tily. “And after this, Frank, we 
tn’t think of ourselves at all, but only 
ir duty, and, however hopeless we 


{ 


know the case to be, we must put a bold 
face on it before the men. It all depends 
on us officers now, and if they see us 
beginning to look chopfallen, they'll lose 
heart at once. Come along, and let's give 
fem a cheery word to hearten them 
up!” 

Pand well indeed did the brave man do 
his work. The keenest observer could 
not have guessed from his bright, fearless 
look and cheery voice that he had already 
given himself up for lost. He reminded 
his soldiers how often they had longed 
for the chance of active service which 
had just presented itself; he spoke con- 
fidently of a speedy advance of the 
British troops in Lower Burmah to sweep 
away these guerilla bands like morning 
mist; and then, in a few stirring words, 
he called upon them to remember that it 
now lay with them to maintain the 
honour of the flag, and prove to this 
Burmese rabble that they were the 
warriors of Runjeet Singh. 

This allusion to the renowned king 
under whom their most famous exploits 
had been achieved, touched the warlike 


Sikhs in the right place; and they | 


answered Marston's appeal with a shout 
which told him that he might trust them 
to stand by him to the very last. 

But, in truth, they were likely to need 
all their courage and resolution. For 


now began one of those wearing Eastern | 


sieges which are less like an actual trial 
of human strength and skill than like the 
fitful and unreal torment of a nightmare. 
You have to deal, not with the regular 
and foreseen advances of scientific warfare, 
but with the unexpected and impromptu 
stratagems of savages. Unseen enemies 
hem you in. 
hands strike down your best men by your 
side. Elame-tipped arrows, shot no one 
knows whence or how, set fire to your 
palisades, and threaten to explode your 
powder. You start up at midnight from 
a brief snatch of restless, feverish sleep, 


roused by a shouting and firing of shots | 


on the part of your sentries; and, rushing 
out, you find no trace of a foe, and are 
disposed to regard the whole thing as a 
false alarm, till, when morning comes, 
you discover that your stockade has been 
cut half-way through from the outside. 
Even the very earth and air seem to be 
in league with your enemies, and send 
miasma and fever to wither your strength 


j and drain your life slowly away. Truly 
They could still fight | 


indeed said one who had himself passed 


through the fearful trial, that “to defend — 


an outlying fort in the East is like being 
stung to death by one bee at a time.” 
All this, and more, did Marston and 


| his gallant band have to endure; for 


from that day their enemies gave them 
no rest. Sheltered by the surrounding 
thickets, they pelted the fort with a 
ceaseless rain of bullets, which was all 
the more galling to the defenders inas- 
much as they had to bear it without 
reply ; for Marston, foreseeing a long siege, 
and determined to spare his ammunition 
as much as possible, had strictly for- 
bidden his men to fire unless they were 
quite certain of hitting. They sent men 
down the stream at night in boats to cut 
through the bamboo stockade on the side 
that overhung the water. They tried to 
burn it with fire-tip arrows. They 
made feints of assault again and again 


just before daybreak, with the double | but they had now learned to tt! 


Bullets fired by invisible | 


purpose of wearing out the defend 
y continually breaking their rest, 
throwing them off their guard by a co 
stant succession of false alarms, whir 
were meant to be followed up bya rz 
attack just when it was least expected. 

But after about a week of this kindc 
work, the Burmese leaders began to gr 
dissatisfied. To all appearance, the six 
if continued at this rate, might last : 
another century. In seven days they hz 
not gained the slightest advantage, n 
even—as far as they could ascertain-+ 
imuch as wounded a single man of tt 
besieged. By night or by day, the gams: 
seemed always on the alert, and fil 
prepared to meet them ; and the spleni. 
tropical moonlight made any attempt : 
creep up to the fort undetected absolut 
hopeless. 

Nor was this all. Not merely had th: 
gained nothing, but they had suffer 
considerable loss. _Emboldened by sei. 
that the garrison did not return their fr: 
and misled by this abstinence into i! 
belief that the defenders were actu: 
short of ammunition, the Burman: ly! 
gathered a number of their best mari: 
men behind a thick clump of baste 
which was the nearest point of the thicie: 
to the entrenchment, hoping to ann} = 
more effectually from this vantage-grouwi: 
for hitherto the great breadth of the c.- 
ing that lay between them and the fx 
had rendered their fire almost harmless 

But they were reckoning without the: 
host; for, although they - attempted ! 
mask this device by keeping up s hot ft 
from other parts of the thicket as v!. 
Marston’s keen eye soon noticed tht: 
good many of the shots were fired from: 
same point, asure proof of the presence! 
a strong party of ambushed sharpshoote:. 

For a short time the young comms 
ant allowed them to go on firing unm 
lested, till he had satistied himself of 
exact spot where the hidden markstt 
must be. Then suddenly the sharp grad. 
ing crackle of the Gatling gun, uhm 
by his own hand, was heard throu! 
pattering musketry, and a shower ¢! 
went hissing and crashing into the thi 

The outcry which instantly follo 
and the headlong flight of all whos 
left unhurt, showed how fatally the ! 
charge had told; and this discom: 
which cost the Burmans eleven of ¢ 
best riflemen, raised to a height the = 
ing discontent that prevailed amon 
besiegers. They had already (* 
batied assailants grumbled) wastel 
time over this petty fort than i * 
worth, and they were daily 1 
splendid chances of victory and pi: 
elsewhere. It was high time ths: 
should end. They had plainly buts 
handful of men to deal with, wh 
determined rush would easily ovey™ 
Let them, then, storm the fort s 
massacre the garrison, and march # 
to fresh fields of battle and booty. 

This suggestion chimed in exact! 
the humour of the chiefs, who bs! 
now the War-Tiger’s crafty brain ar! 
experience to direct their couns! 
an immediate assault was unanit 
resolved upon. 

But at what point should it be »* 
Hitherto the besiegers had reganie! 
side of the entrenchment which 0” 
the river as the most easily assailat 
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hat it was not so. Marston's vigilant 
‘are had cut away the sloping bank before 
he siege began, till it rose up from the 
vater as straight as the palisade above it, 
ind though bamboo ladders were easily 
nade, no ladder could be securely planted 
n an unsteady boat, and to attempt an 
scalade under such conditions would be 
heer madness. On the whole, therefore, 
t appeared to the native leaders that their 
vest plan was to distract the attention of 
he besieged by a feigned attack on this 
ide, while making their real assault upon 
he cpposite face of the entrenchment, 
‘iz: that which fronted the thicket. 


It was just before dawn on the ninth 
norning of the siege, and Marston, after 
iaving been, as usual, “everywhere at 
mce"’ during the greater part of the 
light, had fallen asleep from sheer ex- 
iaustion, when he was suddenly aroused 
1y a violent shake and the sound of Mer- 
incourt’s voice in his ear: 

“Wake up, Alf; they're coming!" 

At that moment a hoarse challenge and 
he crack of a rifle broke the ghostly 
ilence, and all at once the encircling 
thadows seemed to shape themselves into 
, phantasmagoria of dark fierce faces and 
vild figures, swarming up along the 
‘pposite bank, plunging into the sullen 
vaters, or springing ashore from drifting 
wats at the foot of the stockade—firing, 
‘elling, clambering, leaping, like the con- 
used vision of a nightmare. 

But Alfred Marston possessed at least 
me quality of a great general, viz. that 
(uickness of perception which seizes 
nstantly the one important point of any 
ituation, and sees at a glance what less 
‘iifted men must spell out by slow degrees. 
\ very few moments sufficed to assure 
iim that this seemingly vigorous attack 
vas @ mere pretence; and, guessing at 
mce what such a feint must mean, he 
eft Merrincourt and a dozen men to keep 
vatch over the river-face, while he him- 
elf hurried with the bulk of his small 
orce to seo what was going on at the 
andward side of the entrenchment. 

He was not a moment too soon. The 
‘flare’ of tarred rope kept in readiness 
or such emergencies had been promptly 
tindled, and beneath its red glare there 
tarted up suddenly out of the darkness a 
thostly vision of grim faces, and glittering 
yes, and gaunt limbs, and brandished 
veapons, as if the very boughs of the 
hicket whence this procession of spectres 


vas issuing had transformed themselves ; 


J at once into armed enemies. 


The Burmans, having thrown aside | 


early all their clothing lest its light hue 
hould betray them in the darkness, had 
‘oped to steal up to the palisade unsecn. 
3ut the moment they saw themselves 
etected, the wolfish yell of their war-cry 
aade the air ring, and on they came like 
he rush of a wave. 

But they were stoutly encountered; for, 
vhether in the open field or behind en- 
renchments, no man living fights better 
han the Sikh. Gatling gun and rifle 
poke out, sending havoc through the 
aob-like mass of assailants; for at that 
lose range every shot told, and the 
tained soldiers aimed and fired as coolly 
s if at a review. 

Still, however, the Burmans came 
avagely on, and, leaping into the trench, 
lew at the stockade like tigers, some 


clambering up the bamboo ladders which 
they had planted, while others actually 
climbed upon each other's shoulders. But 
their unprotected feet and hands were 
fearfully torn by the sharp stakes thickly 
set in the bottom of the ditch, and by the 
fork-headed spike-nails that bristled along 
the top of the palisade; and as fast as 
the stormers mounted, they were hurled 
down again, every soldier of the little 
garrison fighting like ten men in one. 

“Courage, Punjaubees!"’ shouted 
Marston, bringing down with his revolver 
a daring assailant who had just succeeded 
in clambering to the top of the stockade ; 
“these jackals cannot stand against the 
lions of Runjeet Singh!” 


The fall of this man—one of the prin- | 


cipal Burman leaders—additionally dis- 

couraged the enemy, who were already 

beginning to lose heart ; for the impulsive 

Asiatic, when he has failed to win the day 
, by his first rush, is already more than 
half beaten. The fury of the assault 
began to slacken, and just then Merrin- 
court, seeing that nothing was to be 
feared from the sham assault on his side, 
sent to Marston's aid six of his own men, 
who came on with a lusty shout. 

Slight as this reinforcement was, it 
sutliced to turn the scale against the 
wavering assailants, who, having now lost 


all the advantage given them by darkness | 


and surprise, saw that their attempt was 
hopeless. Just as the first gleam of 
sunrise flashed along the eastern sky, the 
fierce men vanished, ghost-like, into the 
black shadowy thickets from which they 
had emerged. 

“Well, you’ve given ’em a lesson this 
time, old fellow,” said Frank Merrincourt, 
clapping his colleague on the shoulder; 
“Till be bound they won't be in a hurry 
to try it on again.” 

“One killed, four wounded, Sahib,” 
reported old Hadji Mahmood, saluting. 

Even this small loss, however, made a 
formidable gap in the strength of a gar- 
rison which numbered only fifty-six men 
altogether, exclusive of the two English 
officers. But, on the other hand, the 
enemy's losses had been enormous, con- 
sidering the actual number engaged ; and 
the brunt of the slaughter having fallen 
as usual upon the bravest and most active 
assailants, the injury inflicted upon the 
besieging force was far more than a mere 
withdrawal of so many men from the 
sum-total. 

In fact, what with the disheartening 
effect of this crushing defeat, and the 
fall of so many of their best fighting 
men, the spirit of the Burmans was so 
completely broken for the time being, 
that, could the defenders have fallen upon 
them vigorously in that first moment of 
confusion and dismay, the siege might 
have ended there and then. But the wary 
Marston knew better than to risk his 
little handful of men amid those pathless 
thickets against enemies whose strength 
was unknown, and who, in the irregular 
warfare of their native jungles, were a 
match for the best soldiers alive. 

For the time, however, the daring young 
commandant had fully attained his object. 
There were no more assaults after that, 
and the Burmans seemed very cautious of 
even venturing within rifle-shot of the 
fatal entrenchment that had cost them 
the lives of so many of their bravest 
warriors. The siege was turned into a 


blockade, which troubled Marston very 
little; for, thanks to his foresight in storing 
up abundant supplies before the war broke 
out, they ran (for the present, at least) no 
risk of being starved into a surrender, 
and the two wells inside the fort secured 
them against any want cf water. 

But the deadly climate fought for the 
Burmans more effectually than either shot, 
steel, or famine, against men who had now 
no fighting to rouse them from the deaden- 
ing influence of the dull, monotonous 
suffering that weighed them down like 
‘lead. Despite all the care taken of them, 
two of the wounded Sikhs died. A few 
days later, the first case of fever was 
reported—then a second—then a third ; 
and even Marston’s bold heart, which had 
never quailed before any peril of his own, 
sank as he thought of the fearful sufferings 
which wete about to overwhelm his de- 
voted followers. 

But now, to the amazement and delight 
of the overtasked commandant, his seem- 
ingly careless and rattle-brained collcague, 
Frank Merrincourt, suddenly rose into a 
hero. Sharing the burden of the weary 
night-watches, helping to nurse the sick, 
scaring the ambushed encmy with « 
well-aimed ritle-shot, encouraging the 
hard-pressed soldiers with cheery words, 
toiling with his own hands to strengthen 
the defences, or assisting to carry out 
Marston's contrivances for the health and 
comfort of his men, the young lieutenant 
seemed to be everywhere at once. But he 
felt himself amply repaid for all when, one 
night, as Marston and he were standing 
side by side behind the stockade, straining 
their eyes into the gloom for any sign of 
danger, the Commandant grasped his old 
schoolfellow's hand, and said, with a ring 
of very unwonted emotion in his deep, 
firm tones: 

“Frank, my boy, you're a brick! I 
don't know what I should do without 
youl” 


Slowly and wearily, day after day, tho 
long weeks of that terrible summer rolled 
on; and still the defenders of this Burmese 
Lucknow were as utterly cut off from all 
tidings of the outer world as if they had 
been becalmed in the midst of a sailless 
ocean, thousands of miles from land. 
Whether other British forts were holding 
out like their own, or whether all the 
English in Northern Burmah had been 
slaughtered to the last man, they could 
not tell, and they had no means of ascer- 
taining. 

But news reached them at length, 
sooner than they had expected, and in a 
very startling form. Early cne morning, 
a tremendous shouting, or rather yelling, 
was heard from the thickets behind 
which the besiegers lay encamped; and 
the repeated utterance of the dreaded 
name “ Seteeti-Tchar" warned the de- 
fenders—even before the famous tiger- 
skin helmet became visible among a 
shouting group of besiegers—that their 
arch-enemy, the “Tiger of War,” was 
upon them at last. 

“ It’s all over with us now, old fellow,”’ 
said Marston to Merrincourt, with the 
grim emphasis of one who fully meant 
what he said. ‘The only thing left for 
us to do is to die like men, for there's no 
more mercy in that fellow yonder than in 
his namesake." 

(Tove continued. 
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‘HEN school began, Horace Sinclair took 
a high place in the Fifth, and fell 
into the work with an easy assurance that 


and not a little surprise from the boys. 

But he was not a favourite in the school. 
Public opinion, which had pronounced him 
a “muff,” veered a point or two and pro- 
claimed him a “sap,” but the change did 
not increase his-popularity.. 

He was stand-offish and stood upon his 
dignity ; he met friendly advances with sus- 
picion, and showed an aptitude for sarcasm 
which made the boys shy of him. He 
read school-books during play-hours, and, 
worse still, Poetry; and besides—softly be 
it whispered—he was more than suspected 
of writing verses “ out of his own head.” 

With such a list of crimes it was not to be 
expected that he should make many friends. 
Nobody seemed to think it worth while to 
interfere with him, so—although in a crowd 
—he was left severely alone; and he ap- 
peared quite satisfied to follow his own 
devices uninterrupted. Charley Dawlish 
was the only one among his schoolfellows 
whom he seemed to wish to conciliate ; and 
in this he was anything but successful. 

Charley was the pride of the Fifth, and 
the hero of all the juniors ; and even the all- 
potent Sixth relaxed its stern exclusiveness 
in his favour, and graciously acknowledged 
his existence. He did not stand in need of 
friends ; and he met the advances of the new 
boy with a mixture of indifference and quiz- 
zical banter that raised a barrier between 
them hard to break down. 

The fact was that Dawlish could not 
understand what he called Sinclair's “ moon- 
ing.” 

“Why can’t the fellow come into the 
playground instead of reading rubbish?” 
he said one day to several of the Fifth- 
formers. 

As he spoke he picked up a little white 


and gold volume of Keats from Sinclair's , 


desk, and contemptuously whirled open the 
dainty leaves. 

A sheet of paper fell out, as he did so, 
and fluttered to the floor. 

Dawlish swooped upon it, and then burst 
into a light laugh. 


THE HUNCHBACK. 
By Apert E. Hooper, 
Author of “ Up the Moonstair,” “Only a Red,” ets 


PART IT. 


| in His own writing, ‘Ode to the Apollo 
Belvedere’!” 


| _ A roar of laughter followed; and then , 
won him golden opinions from the masters, | 


Dawlish, striking an attitude, read in a dra- 
matic voice from the paper; 


“ 0 thou mout perfect type of manly grace—" 


A sudden hush fell upon the tittering 
audience. Dawlish looked quickly up, and 
there, standing before him, white and trem- 
bling, he saw the Hunchback. 


strange, husky whisper, holding out his hand, 
while a steely gleam shot from his eyes. 

A flush of genuine shame sprang into 
Dawlish's cheeks ; but somethingin Sinclair’s 
tragic look irritated him, and he took a step 
back, holding the paper over his head. 

« What if I don’t?” he asked banteringly. 

The Hunchback did not answer ; he leapt 
forward, his long arm shot out with the force 
of a piston-stroke, there was a sickening 
crash, and Charley Dawlish lay stunned and 
bleeding on the floor. 

Sinclair stood still for a moment with his 
arms hanging loosely at his sides; and then 
with a cry of agony he flung himself on his 
knees at Charley’s side. 

“Oh, his beautiful—beautiful face!’ he 
cried, while the boys stared at him in open- 
eyed astonishment. ‘Look! look! I for- 
got how strong I was.” 

“The fellow's mad!” exclaimed a Sixth- 
former, attracted to the spot by the confu- 
sion. ‘Come, get up, man, and help me 
carry Dawlish to my room. We must get 
him out of the way before the next class is 
called.” 

Sinclair sprang to his feet, and, seemingly 
without the least exertion, lifted the insen- 
sible Charley in his arms and carried him 
from the room. 

There was a good deal of talk among the 
boys about “that mad Sinclair’s’’ sudden 
outburst of passion and girlish sentiment; 
but neither he nor Charley Dawlish was 
seen again in the school until the following 
day. 

At morning prayers they both appeared, 
and the sight of Dawlish’s disfigured face 
caused quite a sensation in the ranks of the 
juniors. 

When the books were closed, and just as 
the classes were about to be dismissed to 


(To be continued.) 


“Give me that paper!" said Sinclair, ina | 


their different rooms, Horace Sinclair quia’: 
left his seat and walked up to the Hei 
Master’s desk. : 

| A murmur of expectancy passed over th 
| room, but it was instantly hushed as Sin. 
clair's high, nervous voice was heard 1: 
say: : 

“ Have you noticed Dawlish, sir?” 

The Doctor glanced rapidly along the rev: 
of faces; then ho slightly raised his ere 
brows, and looked again at the boy befor 
him. 

“I did it,” said the Hunchback. 

There was a pauee; and then came tk 
sound of a hasty stride across the floor, a4 
Dawlish was standing at Sinclair’s side. 

“ The fault was mine, sir,”’ he said. “Lit. 
sulted Sinclair, and he was quite right — 

“That is my business, sir,” returned th 
Doctor sternly. ‘‘ You have broken the rales 
that guide all gentlemanly conduct, and soz 
punishment is to know it. Sinclair, sc: 
have broken a rule of the school. Fight: 
is altogether brutal, and I won't have 
Come to my study at twelve o’clock—Ti- 
missed.” 

After school a knot of small boys gather 
in the passage which led to the Head Ma- 
ter’s room. Sinclair was shut in with th 
Doctor; and, although these small be: 
knew that the double doors effect 
muffled the sounds of the shrill-singiry 
cane, they waited patiently to see the victi 
emerge. 

If they expected to see any signs of cx 
fusion they were disappointed ; for when t 
door opened and Sinclair stepped out Lis 
face was inscrutable; and in one of I: 
tingling hands he held the Doctor's favour? 
vellum-bound Homer. 

When the small boys saw this, th 
scuttled round the corner with looks «: 
blank amazement. A fellow who could ul 
his swishing and then borrow a classic ¥: 
beyond their comprehension, and they g* 
him up as a hopeless enigma. 

But when they had disappeared, a de 
flush reddened the Hunchback's face, for |* 
heard a quick, light step behind him. s. 
felt a hand on his shoulder; and a mont! 
later he was walking across the playgroco: 

.arm-in-arm with Charley Dawlish. 

From this time the two boys were knot: 
in the school as Damon and Pythias. 


“Look here, you fellows,” he cried, 
“we've found him out at last. Hark! it’s , 
How I 


By FRrankuin Fox, uate Caprarn P. anp O. SERVICE, 


A HERE’s Mr. Smart?” 

“ Here, sir,” replied I, running aft 
towards the break of the poop of the Honour- 
able East India Company’s ship Bombay, 
where the chief officer, Mr. Clinch, from 
whom the above query had emanated, was 
standing. 

“You are to be ready at ten o'clock to take 
Captain and Mrs. Furlett on shore,”’ con- 
tinued he. 

“Very good, sir. 

Ved L 

o, not in the gig—the first cutter; and 


In the gig, I suppose,” 


GOT A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF BOMBAY. 


Author of “ Afloat and Ashore,” etc., etc. 


mind and have everything ready at the time 
Ihave named. Duncan, the quartermaster, 
will go as coxswain of the boat, and I have 
picked out eight of the smartest men in the 
ship for a crew. There’s one thing I wish to 
caution you about, Mr. Smart, and that is 
you will on no account permit any of the 
men to go ashore out of the boat.” 

“ Allright, sir,”’ replied I, cheerfully. 

“You will be in absolute charge of the 
cutter, remember, Mr. Smart, and after you 
have landed the captain and his wife at the 
Apollo Bunder you are to shove off and 


| return to the ship‘at once. Do you unie- 
stand?” 

“ Perfectly, sir,” said I. 

“Mind, you are to listen to no ri 
sentations or persuasions from either Dar 
himself or any of the boat’s crew, vi: 
they may use to induce you to allow th- 
to leave the boat, but you are to retum 
the ship at once.” 

“T shall attend to your ordere, sir,” sa! 
promptly, wondering in my own mind «> 
made old Charlie (as we called our ¢ 
in the midshipmen’s berth) so awfully p& 
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ticular about the men taking a run ashore for 
a minute or two, 

“Mind you do, sir,” rejoined Mr. Clinch; 
“and now get your breakfast and see that 
the boat is ready at ten o'clock.” 

Iran down to the berth full of delight at 
the prospect of the slight change this trip to 
the shore and back promised, and also filled 
with pride at the honour conferred upon me 
in being selected from ont of the six middies 
the old Bombay carried, for this duty. It is 
rue I had been appointed gig midshipman 
yn the passage out from England to Bombay, 
where our dear old ship was now lying 
noored, and I had spent many and many an 
1our in plaiting white sennit yoke lines, 
retting little fancy mats made for the stern 
heets, and in other embellishments for that 
raft, in anticipation of her being honoured 
y having to take the captain’s beautiful 
oung wife on shore when we reached port ; 
ut as another and more roomy craft, the first 
utter, had been selected—no doubt for the 
idy’s convenience—I had hardly expected I 
hould have been transferred from my own 
pecial charge, the gig, to undertake the 
uty in the cutter. But so it was, and when 

got down in the berth, the pride and de- 
ght with which I was overflowing met with 
cold douche from my messmates. 

“Upon my word, Smart, you must be a 
vasping, mean fellow to go and work round 
te chief to yet me out of my boat as you 
ive done,” said young Orridge, who had 
‘en appointed midshipman of the first 
itter at boat stations. “I heard old 
iarlie telling you to go away in charge of 
‘r. with the captain and Mrs. Furlett.” 
“Well, if you heard all that took place, 
ridge.” said I, “ you must know I haven't 
orked round old Charlie, as you call it, to 
t sent on this duty. I never asked for it, I 
sure you.” 

“Oh, ah! that's all very fine, Master 
nart,’’ said young Spraggs. ‘I suppose you 
2 to have all the boats in turn when there's 
y¥ pleasant, show-off, dandyfied job to be 
ne. I’li take jolly good care you don't go in 
* boat—the second cutter—without there 
ng a row about it.” 

‘I wonder if Smart will be so ready to 
:e our boats if it’s to go watering, or towing 
ne spars off against the tide, or any other 
e job, where there's lots of hard work and 
fine ladies to dance attendance upon.” 

‘I haven’t had anything todo with it; you 
ows know that just as well as I do,” said 
ndignantly ; “ how can I help it if Charlie 
ks me out for the job? I cannot tell him 
ose go because Orridge doesn’t like it, 

9” 

Oh yes, I dare say. It’s all very fine, 
ster Smart,” replied Orridge, who was re- 
arly upset at being ousted from his own 
ticular charge in this way. “It isn’t a 
likely old Charlie would have told you to 
f you hadn't asked him. Besides, didn’t 
say the day after we got in you wanted 
et ashore and deliver your letters of in- 
tuction, and you should look out for the 
. chance!” 

Yes, I know I said that,” replied I; “but, 
. matter of fact, Orridge, let me tell you 
when I found no one was to have any 
e until the cargo was all out, I sent the 
*rs on shore by the steward, so you see 
are out again in your reckoning.” 

I say it's too bad of you, Smart,” said 
eyes, ‘* and if it was my boat and I were 
dye, I should take it out of you.” 
Would you?” replied I. “ Well, you must 
fool, Spraggs, for, after all, it's not such 
teh as you make out, just to go ashore 
1e Bunder and come back again without 
ping any time,” 

That's -all very well,” argued Orridge, 
t how about the glory of being picked 


out from all of us? Because you are the 
captain’s pet, I suppose ; that’s what sticks 
in my gizzard.”” 

“Oh, well, it must stick then,” said I, “ for 
I can’t help it. Whether or no, I must get 
some breakfast into mine, and I hope that 
won't offend you, old fellow.” 

“Pets are generally sneaks,’ muttered 
Spraggs, moving off out of the berth, for it 
was his forenoon watch on deck, and eight 
bells had just struck. 

It was in the north-east monsoon, the sky 
bright and clear, and the sun of course mag- 
nificently hot. We had been in Bombay 
about a week, and the cargo was rapidly 
being got out. Some few days had been 
occupied in procuring a suitable house for 
our captain and his wife to occupy, as there 
was a great demand for the bungalows at 
Malabar Point, which was considered the 
best locality. This had all been arranged 
at last, and now our skipper was about to 
take up his abode on shore. 

Captain Furlett was quite a young man; he 
had been only third officer when the charter 
of the Honourable East India Company was 
withdrawn, but had obtained command of 
the Bombay, which was kept on “ under en- 
gagement” to the Company for some years 
after the abolition of the great trading 
monopoly held by the East India Company. 
It was the custom in the Company’s service 
for those officers who had interest to skip , 
over the hard drudgery work incidental 
to the chief officer's post, who was the 
responsible man for the whole duty and 
discipline of the ship, and jump from third 
or second officer to command. Of course it 
required good interest with some of the 
members of the Court of Directors in 
Leadenhall Street to do this, but it was not a 
very uncommon thing to occur, and Captain 
Furlett’s was a case in point. 

Captains were supposed to make their for- 
tunes in three voyages to the East Indies 
and China, and it was generally understood 
when I went to sea that it was their own 
faults if they did not do this. Still, a chief 
officer's berth, or im fact any officer's 
berth, in the “ old’? Company's service was 
not to be despised; the pay was good all 
round; there were lots of “ pickings” in the 
shape of presents from merchants, allowance 
of a small space for freightage of any little 
venture, and so on. Those were the days 
when we used to hear of fortunes being 
picked up “under the pagoda tree,” and no 
doubt there really were many opportunities 
for sailors and others who had their heads 
shipped the right way to make money in the 
East. 

In addition to this, the ships of the Honour- 
able Company were splendid specimens of the 


day; they were liberally found, well and 


Great Britain could supply, and the service 
was a popular one. The uniform of the 


ever saw, blue turned up with white, and 
richly embroidered with broad gold lace 
fashioned after the pattern of oak leaves. 
This was worked or sewn upon collars, cuffs, 
and facings of the coat, down the back and on 
the lapels of the pockets, and down the sides 
of the trousers. The junior officers below 
the third had no lace on their jackets or 
coats, but all wore buttons, gold lace bands 
round their caps, and a crest in front over 
the peak, the design being a rampant lion 
holding a crown up in his paws, irreverently 
styled a “kid” or dish of rice by us young- 
sters. All the buttons had this same em- 
blem of “ John Company ” upon them. 
Immediately I had swallowed my break- 
fast I hurried upon deck, and calling for 
Duncan, the coxswain of the first cutter, I 


| 
| 
| 


| Mrs. Furlett made their appearance. 


best known type of naval architecture of the , 


fully manned by the finest seamen that . 


began to worry that worthy and apparently 
steady-going old seaman into a succession of 
fits of irritation by my reiterated injunctions 
about the cleanliness of the boat and her 
gear, and my nervous excitement that every- 
thing should be fit and ready at the appointed 
hour gave the quartermaster no peace until 
the cutter was lowered down into the water 
and brought alongside the little platform at 
the bottom of the Bombay’s massive accommo- 


. dation ladder, which was draped in snow- 


white canvas at the back and sides and all 
round its upper and lower platforms for the 
occasion. 

Directly the cutter was alongside I pro- 
ceeded to arrange such of the embellishments 
as I had designed for the gig, but which would 
serve the purpose of the larger boat as well, 
in their places. I had cushions and stern- 
sheet cloths of snow-white duck, with 
red and blue piping round the edges, placed 
aft in the boat, a neat flagstaff at the stern 
with a boat ensign upon it flying, and varie- 
gated mats of white manilla yarn placed upon. 
the stern grating. At last all was ready, and 
before the great ship’s bell struck out four 
bells for ten o’clock, my boat's crew were all 
in their places, dressed in white frocks and 
trousers, each man holding his oar perpen- 
dicularly poised up aloft, ready to be dropped 
into the water at the given signal. 

The sound of the bell had scarcely ceased 
echoing through the ship when Captain and 
All the 
officers raised their caps as the pair emerged 
from under the poop awning by the great 
sliding doors giving admission to the cuddy 
—as the saloons of the old Indiamen were 
called—and proceeded to the gangway. The 
two nicest looking lads in the ship held out 
the side ropes, the boatswain “ piped the 
side,” winding his silver call most musically, 
giving out those prolonged notes which are 
reserved as marks of distinction for superior 
officers and distinguished persons in the 
naval service. I stood in the stern sheets of 
the cutter cap in hand, ready to hand 
Mrs. Furlett to a seat, and old Duncan, the 
coxswain, stood up behind the back board of 
the stern sheets, like all the rest of the boat's 
crew, his head uncovered. The lady took her 
seat. Captain Furlett assumed his place 
beside her and nodded to me. 

“Shove off!” exclaimed I, in the most 
manly tones I. could command, and Mowat, 
the bowman, breasting the bow of the outter 
away from the ship’s side with his brass 
headed and polished boathook, pushed her 
off, so that the tide catching her, swung her 
away from the vessel. 

“Down oars!” cried I, and as the bright 
blades simultaneously cleft the water with- 
out a splash, “ Give way,” I added, and the 
men stretched out for the shore. 

The sun was hot even at that hour, and but 
little was said during the rowon shore. The 
Bombay was moored outside a host of other 


‘ smaller vessels, and as we approached the 


officers was the handsomest naval uniform I | 


landing place at the Apollo Bunder, we quite 
lost sight of the old craft in the crowd of 
shipping which intervened between us and 
her. As we neared the steep stone masonry 
of which the Bunder (or little pier) was built, 
I stood up in the stern sheets, the better to 
see the way to the landing place, marked by 
a flight of stone steps. A crowd of boats, 
patemars, Bunder boats, and dinghies hung 
about the Bunder end, and through these 
we threaded our way cleverly. Nearing the 
steps I gave the order in the most approved 
man-of-war style, ‘In bow!” upon hearing 
which the foremost oarsman boated his oar, 
and seizing his boathook stood up ready to 
hook on to the landing. 

“ Rowed of all!’’ cried I, as the distance to 
the steps diminished, and at the word the oars 
were swung up and neatly placed in the boat 
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which, keeping her way from the impetus 
already given, shot smoothly alongside the 
steps. 

The captain and his wife immediately dis- 
embarked and stepped into a well appointed 
carriage with four splendid horses and 
postillions awaiting their arrival. 

“Go on board at once, Mr. Smart,” said 
the captain, as he drove off and acknowledged 
the bow I made to him as a parting saluta- 
tion. 

« All right, sir,” replied I, and turned to re- 
enter the boat I had for the moment quitted. 

“Now, Duncan—shove off!” said I, tak- 
ing my seat. 

“ Yes, sir—certainly, sir,” replied Duncan. 
“ But would your honour mind just allowing 
me to step across the Bunder, sir. I sees 
an old shipmate of mine there, sir. He’s in 
the Indian navy, sir, and I wants to havea 
word with him.” 

“ Well, really, Duncan, I am afraid I can’t 
allow you to leave the boat even for a 
moment; my orders were so very strict 
upon that point.”” 

“Bless you, sir, them’s only the usual 
horders Mr. Clinch gives hall the young 
gents at fust. That ain’t nothing, sir. That’s 
of no consekence whatever. I shan’t be a 
second, sir, just running across the Bunder.": 

As Duncan spoke I looked at the rest of 
the boat’s crew, and noted the eager wistful 
gaze with which they were attending to 
what was passing between Duncan and 
inyself. 

“T am very sorry indeed, Duncan,” said 
I, “to refuse you so small a favour; but 
xeally, I dare not give you leave.” 

“Oh yes, Mr. Smart; come now, sir. 
Just turn your head the other way, then you 
need not see me go, sir.” 

“Oh, but that’s just the same thing as 
giving you leave, Duncan,”’ replied I. 

“Well, but do, sir; let me run over, only 
for two seconds,”’ persisted Duncan. ‘“ Why, 
I might have been and come back before 
this, you know, sir.’’ 

I looked round hesitatingly; the man’s 
-request seemed so plausible that I had hardly 
the heart to refuse it. Duncan in a moment 
perceived the advantage he had gained. 

“Come, Mr. Smart. Do be a reasonable 
young officer this once. Every one knows 
as how you're the smartest and best looking 
young gentleman in the ship, and the cap- 
tain will never find fault with what you do, 
sir.”’ 

“Im afraid I can’t let you go, Duncan,” 
said I, in tones which betrayed my hesita- 
tion. 

“Oh yes, you can, sir; come now. Just 
give a nod like, sir, and I'll be off and back 
again before you can tie a reef knot.” 

With these words Duncan sprang out of 
the boat upon the steps, pretending that he 
had seen me nod. As he did so two of the 
boat’s crew put in their words. 

“Just let us run up the Bunder, sir, to 
-stretch our legs. Haven’t felt the ground, 
you know, sir, for four months. May we go, 
sir?” 

“No, certainly not!" cried I. 

But before the words were uttered two of 
my men had sprung ashore on one side, and 
two others had jumped into a native boat, 
and from there gained the Bunder. 

I ran up the steps to look after the men, 
and saw them not many yards distant at 
the head of the Bunder talking to some 
natives who had cocoa-nuts and red earthen 
jars of some kind of liquid in their hands. 
Two men still remained in the boat, and to 
them I turned. 

“Go at once and tell Duncan and the 

‘hers to return to the boat immediately!” 
ae 
uen obeyed me at once; and so after 


about five minutes’ delay the whole of the 
party came back to the boat. 

I felt very indignant indeed at the men’s 
conduct, and shouted out in angry tones to 
the bowman to “shove off.” 

“Steer for the ship, Duncan—where are 
you going to?” said I, as I noticed the 
cutter’s head yaw out of our course. 

“Yes, sir,’ replied the coxswain; but it 
struck me his voice sounded queer and his 
utterance thick. 

The hot sun blazed down upon us, and I 
noticed the men pulled irregularly. Then 


head over heels among the resi. Then 


' another man began to sing, ‘‘ Hurrah for the 


toddy!” Of course I silenced him at once, 
but the awful truth flashed upon my 
mind, that the men had taken advantage 
of those few minutes on the Bunder to 
swill the fermented palm wine got from the 
cocoa-nut tree, and that they were all tipsy. 

As we neared the ship the rowing became 
more wild and careless, and the steering 
worse. I took the tiller from Duncan’s hand 
and steered the boat towards the gangway 
myself. I could see “ old Charley " standing 
on the accommodation-ladder watching our 
approach, and my heart fell within me. 
Nobody could mistake what was the matter. 
Now one man pulled a stroke, then another 
in different time, then a third would roll 
over his thwart and drop his oar overboard. 
I felt half mad with anger, disgust, and dis- 
may. How I managed to get alongside I 
know not. At last I did do so, however, and 
mounted the ladder. 

“ What's the meaning of this, Mr. Smart ?'” 
said the chief officer in stern tones as I 
stepped on the quarter deck and touched my 
cap. 

etm very sorry, sir,” stammered I. 

“ Sorry, sir!’' exclaimed Mr. Clinch. “Go 
up to the masthead, sir—the maintopmast 
crosstrees—and stay there till I call you down. 


I'm ashamed of you, sir.”” 

I touched my cap; made no reply, but 
wended my way slowly and sadly up the 
rigging, feeling ashamed of myself. I looked 
on deck as I mounted the ratlins step by 
step, and saw my wretched boat’s crew reel- 
ing about the deck. One man tumbled down 
the open main hatchway into the hold and 
was seriously injured, whilst the rest stag- 
gered away to their berths. I could also see 
Orridge and Spraggs laughing and jeering at 
me from the door of the berth on the main 
deck. Duncan was disrated on the spot, 
and one of the men who answered the chief 
officer popped into irons at once. 

After I arrived at the maintop-masthead 
I took my seat upon the two little cross- 
trees about two and a half inches wide and 
three feet long, and gazed down and around 
upon the scene. 

All Bombay, from Elephanta Island to 
Colaba lighthouse and Malabar Point, was 
mapped out before me. I gazed and gazed at 
it as the hours sounded out from the ship’s 
bell. I formed a more elevated impression 
of the harbour and its surroundings than I 
have found a more intimate acquaintance 
confirm, and I gained from my lofty perch a 
thorough knowledge of the geography of the 
locality. 

Perhaps I need hardly trouble you, dear 
reader, with a description of the town, of the 
buildings I could see prominently standing 
out over the dusty roads and green groves of 
palm trees in the background, but I had in 
truth for many hours a complete and bird’s- 
eye view of the place. My mind was too 
full for a long time of the disgrace which had 
befallen me to permit me to appreciate fully 
the view. I could do nothing but repeat a 
line or two from “ Paradise Lost” which I 
had recently been reading: 


Myers, the stroke, caught a crab, and went {| 


Of man’s first disobedience, and the frait 
Of that forbidden tree, 


kept running in my head, and I bewailed my 
own dereliction of duty. 

Hour after hour passed on, and still no 
call to descend reached me. 

Twelve, one, two, three, four, five, sit 
seven, eight o'clock struck, and still I su 
at the maintop-masthead. I was hungry. 
thirsty, weary, and sad, Nine, ten, eleven 
struck, and still no hail from the deck reached 
my ears. I began to think I should faint. ana 
looked for a piece of rope to make myself 
fast with, but found none. Fatigue and 
chagrin seized my frame and mind, I was 
almost tempted to throw myself down ana 
end my disgraced career, but a prayer came 
to my lips at the moment and dispelled the 
thought. My head ached and burnt—mr 
limbs trembled. I wason the point of shout- 
ing out to the deck that I should fall, when 
a hail reached me. 

“ Masthead there?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“Come down from aloft.’” 

I did not need a seccnd call, and descended 
from my perch a sadder and a wiser youny- 
ster than I was when I rose that morning. 
I was not disrated from being the captain: 
gig midshipman, for Mrs. Furlett interceded 
with Mr. Clinch for me, but I never aftr- 
wards allowed myself to be inveigled into 
disobedience of orders. 


THE MAXIM. 
By M. Park Guu, mua. 


“ Carpe diem."—-Honace. 

“Act—act in the living present.”—Loxevrent 

“Do noble deeds, not dream-them ail day Io 
KINGSLEY. 


‘HE world is all before you, boys, 
So fight to win—not lose— 
Let each, according to his tert, 
His own vocation choose. 
This golden maxim should, I think, 
Within your bosoms dwell : 
“ Whatever’s worth the doing, boys, 
Is worth the doing well.” 


So few can scale the giddy heights, 
To Fame’s alluring seat ; 

But all may reach some wished-for goa’, 
With steady, plodding feet. 

And in whatever sphere stands out 
Your duty, great or small, 

“It’s worth the doing well, my boys, 
If worth the deed at all.” 


Procrastination—“ thief of time ”’— 
Is mankind’s fellest foe ; 

The present only is our own, 
The future none may know ; 

And idle dreaming, howe’er sweet, 
Can naught attain, I trow, 

“ Whatever’s worth the do.ng, boys, 
Is worth the pornc Now.” 


Rome was not built in one brief day, 
And so, to form the soul, 

*Tis littles, done with manly nerve, 
Construct tke perfect whole. 

The aching brain, the heated brow, 
Of lengthened labour tell, 

“But if it’s worth the doing, boys, 
It’s worth the doing well.” 


Then lay this maxim well to heart ; 
Twill aid you in the fight, 

'Tis recompense alone to know 
One’s duty was done right ; 

But when, the battle past, you lie 
Within the grave's low cell, 

Your soul, beyond, God's voice shall hes!: 
“ Servant, thou hast done well.” 
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\e Haven is very truly described as 
JL the finest harbour in the world, and 
apable of accommodating the whole of the 
Sritish Fleet at one time. It has always 
een a harbour of refuge for vessels caught 
y storms in the Bristol Channel, and many 
re the sailors who have been thankful for 
he sight of the revolving light at St. Ann's 
Tead when foul weather has threatened. 
“he rocks around the Welsh coast are so 
angerous that if a ship should lose her 
ourse and be thrown upon them, there is 
ery little hope for the safety of any of the 
rew. 
The possibilities of the harbour becoming 
ne of the great centres of shipping are 
rowing greater every year, and the natives 
ave an infallible belief that some day in the 
im future Milford Haven will vie with 
iverpool both in magnitude and importance, 


or, as every one knows, at least twenty-four | 


ours might be saved by American steamers 
tting into Milford instead of going on to 
iverpool. 
As a harbour of refuge it is historical, for 
Shakespeare's ‘“Cymbeline” we find 
tonatus writing to his wife: “Take notice 
iat Iam in Cambria at Milford Haven; 
hat your own love will out of this, advise you 
Now, So he wishes you all happiness that 
mains loyal to his vow, and you increasing 
love,” which leads Imogen to inquire 
“How far it ts 
To this Mess Milford; and, by the way, 
“Tell me how Wales was made so happy as 
‘To inherit such a Laven.” 


But at the time I am writing of, a calm 
ening in September some few years ago, 
ere were very few ships of any kind in the 
rbour, but those that were there were of 
tlicient importance to attract attention. 
First of all there was the Great Eastern, 
rich had recently accomplished the gigantic 
+k of laying the Atlantic cable, and now 
chored in Milford Bay as a matter of con- 
nience, and a sort of white elephant to her 
ners, there being no more Atlantic cables 
be laid. Not a soul could be seen aboard, 
d there she lay, 


“ As Kile as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean,” 


c mission accomplished and her future 
»fulness doubtful. 
Next in importance to the Leviathan came 
» man-o’-war training ship, the old 
:nheim, and lying in her wake were three 
four small gunboats. 
\ few chains length from the Great Eastern 
: good ship Windermere lay at anchor, with 
: Blue Peter flying at the masthead, in- 
ating that she was only waiting for a fair 
ad to put to sea. 
Fhe Wimdermere, too, was - apparently 
verted, but a careful scrutiny of her deck 
ealed the presence of at least one indi- 
ual on board, in the shape of Caleb 
:strop, cabin boy and general factotum to 
captain. All the crew had gone ashore 
Milford, and the captain having also been 
tore all day, Caleb had sole charge of the 


p. 
‘or the first hour or so, the novelty of 
ng his own master and having nothing to 
was pleasant enough, for from the poop 
the deck he could find plenty of objects of 
prest to keep him entertained. He could 
tch the fishermen in their small boats 
1ing, and see them haul in their lines when 


CALEB WESTROP’S FRIGHT. 


TALE OF MILFORD HAVEN. 


By Ricuarp Beynon. 


they gota bite. Then the Puffing Billy would 
come loaded from stem to stern with a living 
freight of sightseers to the Great Eastern. 
This Pufting Billy was a small steamer which 
took passengers from Hobbs Point (as the 
pier at Pembroke Dock is called) to the two 
ships in question, and back, at a shilling a 
head. The Pufting Billy came so near to the 
Windermere on one trip that Caleb could 
not refrain from giving them a sailor’s greet- 
ing :— 


“Tf the devil were to cast his net he’d | 


have a good haul,” shouted Caleb; to which 
the captain of the tug replied—" That's the 
fellow who finds jobs for lazy boys like you, 
isn’t it?” 

All sailors like a little chaff, and those of 
Milford Haven are no exception. One day a 
large barge got into close quarters with the 
Blenheim, and the lieutenant on the deck 
fearing that there was going to be a collision, 
shouted to the man on the barge, “ Get 
further off, can’t you? 

“Who are you?” came the reply from the 
barge. 

“T am the lieutenant of this ship,” said 
he of the Blenheim. 


“Well, I'm cap’en of this ’un, so talk to | 


your ekals.” 

From his coign of vantage Caleb, with the 
aid of the captain’s glass which he had, could 
easily see what was going on aboard the 


Blenheim. The boys belonging to her were | 


evidently having a high time of it. The 
game was Follow the leader, and the 
leader was one of those daring fellows who 
are never happy excepting when in danger 
or mischief. In at one port hole, out at the 
other, over the side of the ship, standing on 
the figure head, with his followers at his heels, 
and still he was unable to do anything but 
what some of his companions could do as 
well, until the final coup is given and the 
leader jumps headlong into the sea. This is 
too much of a good thing for most of the fol- 
lowers, and so, together with the shades of 
evening which are now gathering, brings the 
game to an end. 

But the interest in the Blenheim is not by 
any means at an end, for Caleb can plainly 
hear the songs of the sailors, with which 
they are beguiling the time away. 

There is a solo, and then a boisterous 
chorus in which all hands join, and then 
there is another, but all with choruses. 

The gun from the fort at Pembroke Dock 
has given the signal of sunset, and Caleb 
has run down the Blue Peter from the 
masthead, and 


“Home goes Bill Bummers !” 


which means that a boatload of married men 
is pushing off from the Blenheim. 

‘The Billy Puffer is making its way past 
Newton Noyes on to Neyland, and there is 
scarcely a sound in the Haven, for the even- 
ing is so calm that 


“Never a breeze did breathe.” 


The solitude, however, began to tell upon 
Caleb Westrop, and he might have sung with 
Robinson Crusoe— 


“© Solitude, where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms 
Than reign in this horrible place.” 


And so thought Caleb, for with the daylight 
his interest went, and he now began to wish 
for the return of the sailors. 


To while away the time, Caleb sauntered 
into the captain’s cabin, and repleced the 
binocular he had borrowed; when, as ill 
luck would have it, he noticed that the cap- 
tain had left the keys in his grub-locker. 


*This was a most unexpected find for Caleb ; 


and blaming himself for not making this 
discovery before, he resolved to make the 
most of it, even though late in the day. His 
wish for the return of the crew was not quite 
so ardent as it was a few minutes before, 
and he hoped now that he would not be 
interrupted until he had got through some 
of the good things which luck had thrown in 
his way. 

First of all there were some fancy biscuits, 
which tasted altogether different from the 
hard dry biscuits to which Caleb had been 
accustomed. These, together with a nice 
slice of ham, were devoured with a relish; 
but left a sensation of thirst, which tempted 
Caleb to try what kind of liquor the decanters 
contained. 

Westrop was not a connoisseur in the 
matter of drinks, so he seized what came 
handiest ; and dispensing with the formality 
of a glass, he took a good gulp of port 
from the bottle. Another turn at the bis- 
cuits, and one or two more gulps from the 
bottle, made Caleb venturesome, and he 
began what might be termed an after-supper 
speech to an imaginary audience. 

“Here!” said Caleb, “I want you to drink 
the health of our captain—a jolly good 
cap’en. It ain't every captain as goes ashore 
and leaves the keys in his grub-locker ; your 
health, Cap’en, your health.” And to make 
the occasion complete, Caleb began to sing: 

“For he's a jolly good fellow, 
For he's——" 


The end of the second line is not completed, 
for, hearing a noise behind, Caleb turned 
round; and in the twilight he could discern 
an apparition all in white, with both hands 
uplifted. For Caleb to drop the bottle and 
run was the work of a second; up, up he 
ran, not looking behind, but from the noise 
he heard he could tell that the ghastly thing 
was after him. On to the deck, then up the 
ratlins; up, up, past the main-yard; on, 
on, past the main topsail-yard, and still up, 
and never dering to look behind until he 
reached the cross-trees. Then, and not until 
then, did Caleb venture to look down, and 
when he did so his terror was even greater, 
for he could see the weird thing standing on 
the deck ; and what was more frightful still, 
there were two other apparitions standing 
beside the first, and both without any heads, 
merely bodies only. 

Caleb Westrop began to think that his 
last day had come, and thoughts of his 
home and his mother came crowding upon 
him. 

“ Why ever did I leave my home and be a 
sailor when my mother didn’t want me to?” 
were the thoughts which were running in his 
head. “If I only can get out of this scrape 
safe, I’ll never, never do anything wrong 
again; and as for liquor, I'll never touch 
another drop of the nasty stuff.” 

But all the promises and all the repent- 
ances that Caleb half uttered did not mend 
the matter, for every time he looked towards 
the deck there were the same horrible things 
swaying to and fro. Caleb dared not move 
from his post on the cross-trees, but sat and 
shivered, every moment making him more 
fearful than the last. 
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And now— 


“The harbour bay was clear as glass, 
So smoothly it was strewn, 

And on the bay the moonlight Iay, 
And the shadow of the moon,” 


which made poor Caleb wonder whether the 
ghastly things were only waiting for the 
moonlight in order to climb the ratlins and 
haul him down. 

“Would the crew never ccme ?”’ thought 
Caleb; and the minutes seemed hours, and 
the hours seemed months. 


But as time wore on ard he found that ; 


the terrible things came no nearer to him 
than the deck, he began to hope that he was 
not quite doomed to destruction—but oh! 
the agony of waiting, waiting, and in terror 
all the time. 

The crew do not come, however, and now 
a new fear awaits him. Suppose they should 
not return until the morrow? And if they 
did return, could they brave the appearance 
of a shipload of ghosts—for by this time 
every object on board the ship had become a 
ghost in Caleb’s eyes! These thoughts were 
too much for the boy, and with a cry of, 
“Oh! mother, mother, why did I disobey 
you? I will never do it again,” he sobbed 
as if his heart would break. 

Each boat that put off from Milford 
brought renewed hopes to poor Caleb, but 
when they made for other parts of the Haven 
Caleb’s heart sank again. At last, however, 
he can hear voices which are clearly none 
other than the Windermere’s crew, and 
Caleb’s pluck began to return in proportion 
to the nearness of the boat to the ship, so 
that by the time the crew had got on board 
Caleb had reached the deck. He was still 
shaking with fright, however, and his mates 
soon saw that something was amiss. Before 


a ba youthful days are shrouded in impene- 
trable gloom, 

My head is bowed with sorrow and my heart 
is like a tomb, 

And yet the giddy world without is bathed in 
golden light, 

Unsympathising Nature scems particularly 
bright. 


The little birds are twittering on yonder leafy 
trees, 

They chirp about the cricket which they’re 
watching at their ease, 

Whilst I within this dismal room as in a 
prison pent, 

Am racked with pangs of jealousy to see 
them so content. 


It’s really too atrocious, when I’m wanted for 
the match 

Of the “ Junior First Eleven” against young 
Roger Whiffen’s scratch ; 

But masters are so selfish, and they have the 
cheek to ask 

Of their mild and helpless victim an uncon- 
scionable task. 


Caleb could be interrogated, he shouted— 
“The ghost, the ghost—look out for the 
ghost!” 

The evident fright which Westrop was in 
showed that he was not joking, and as most 
sailors have an abhorrence of the super- 
natural, they were somewhat taken aback. 
“None of your tomfoolery,” said the mate ; 
“just tell us what you mean.” 

“ Well,”’ said Caleb, “I was in the cap’en’s 
cabin clearing up, when out rushed three 
ghosts. I ran on the deck, and they after me, 
so I picked up a handspike and turned 
upon them, when they all ran into the cabin, 
and there they are now.” 

The description of the adventure given by 
Caleb was scarcely so accurate as it might 
have been, especially after having made so 
many promises of reform, but a reforma- 
tion brought by terror alone is seldom of 
much value, hence the well-known couplet; 


“The monk was elck, the monk a”saint would be ; 
The mouk got well—but never a saint was he.” 


The account given by Caleb was quite suffi- 
cient to arouse the interest of the sailors, so 
with “ Come along, you rascal; let’s see what 
all this row is about,” they proceed towards 
the cabin. 

Caleb, however, had had enough of ghostly 
experiences, and made a run for the fore- 
castle; but it was of no use. 

“Come along, you landlubber, no shirk- 
ing,” says the mate, and without any more 
ceremony Caleb is dragged towards the cabin, 
where, sure enough, there is a dim light 
burning. 

“ There! there you are,” says Caleb. ‘‘ Who 
put that light there? I didn’t.” 

The sailors now began to think that there 


really was something in what the boy had 


said, and proceeded cautiously to work, ani 
from what they could hear they knew thx 


_ there must be somebody or something in the 


‘ gone away for a couple of 
| what it could be they were at a loss to knor. 


cabin. It couldn’t be the captain, for he hai 
jays, 50 who c: 


However, where there were so many, thet 
was not so much to fear, and a simultanecus 
rush was made for the cabin ; but before th 
crew could get far the captain made his ap. 
pearance from within, laughing as if hs 


* sides would burst. 


A PECULIAR CHARACTER. 


By Frep Epsonps, 


Author of “Lays of School Life,” ete. 


They say that I am idle, but it surely isn’t 
true, 

My industry is equalled at the most by one 
or two. 

In spite of stubborn stone or oak how many 
hours I’ve sat, 

And cut my name in sixty places—what 
d'you think of that? 


My innocence is spotless, yet they ceaselessly 
complain, 

As if I were the only one who broke a win- 
dow-pane! 

Now why they persecute me, I'm at a loss to 
think, 

They needn't make a fuss about that bother 
with the ink. 


it's true I spilt a quart or two on Mr. 
Dawson's floor— 

But what of that? His Latin’s an unmiti- 
gated bore ; 

If I didn’t do his Cicero, it’s nothing else but 
trash, : 

De Senectute always sets me off on something 
rash. 


“Come here, you thieving rascal,” bh: 
shouted to Caleb. - “ I'll teach you to purloit 
my grub and drink my liquor.” 

“Oh! forgive me, please forgive me,” 
pleaded Caleb. “I'll never do it again.” 

“No, I'll be bound you’ll never do such: 
thing again, for I never saw such a fright. 
ened beggar in my life. Off you go, ani 
don’t let me see you near my locker again, 
it will be the worse for you.”’ 

It appears that the captain had returre’ 
sooner than he expected, and being tired h: 
had gone straight off to his bunk without bein; 
noticed by Caleb Westrop. Hearing a noix 
in his cabin he got up to see what was the 
matter, and took the situation in at a glance. 
He waited until Caleb had about had his fil 
and then covered his face in order to giv: 
him a good fright, but the success of hi: 
scheme was far greater than he anticipated. 
The sailors’ clothes, too, which were han 
up to dry, gave an additional terror to th 
boy, and caused him to imagine that ther 
were three headless bodies on the deck. 

It was years before Caleb heard the last of 
the ghost of the Windermere ; but, one good 
thing for him, it caused him to leave off grog 
and never eat nor drink anything which be 
had no right to. 

(THE END.) 


Old Dawson’s down on me for that affair the 
other night, 

The glances of his scathing eye fall on nv i 
a blight, 

And now my happiness is wrecked ; it terribir 
disturbs 

To have to conjugate and write this horrid 
list of verbs. 


But in my injured innocence I really dott 
see why , 

I should waste my brains upon them, ani I 
don't intend to try. 

So—-there’s Dawson at the door! Botheraticc. 
here’s a go! ~ 

The amount of work I've done for him ke: 
sure to want to know. 


The interview is over (Dawson's mantt 
never varies), 

I have simply got it double through ny 
asinine vagaries ; 

Must I live in boiling water all the tm 
that I'm at school ? 

I wish with all my heart I wasn’t suchs 
thorough fool f 
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A Pinch of Snuff and a Packet of News! 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” ty GORDON BROWNE.) 
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NOTES FROM MY LOG; OR, TRUE STORIES OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


XI.— OPERATIONS ON THE CANTON RIVER (continued). 


[= morning after my poor young mess- | 
iate’s death I was busy cleaning my 
boat in the Camber, when the Admiral and 
his flag captain came by; they wished me 
good-morning and inquired particularly after ' 
the action of the previous day, more especi- | 
ally as to the behaviour of my boat’s crew. 
I was obliged to tell them the whole story, 
how the coxswain and four others who had | 
-worked the gun with me had nobly supported 
me, but that the others had disgraced them- 
selves. The captain was so indignant that 
he seized one fellow, whom I pointed out as | 
the worst offender, by the throat, and declared 
he would hang him at the foreyard arm of 
the Calcutta. 

To make a short story of it, the ten men 
whom I reporied were disrated on the spot 
and the others promoted, and I was sent 
down the river to the Calcutta to change my ' 
crew and return as soon as possible. The 


ship was lying at the Bctyue Forts, so thither ! 


I went, and I was not long in picking up a 
new crew, as the whole ship’s company 
volunteered to a man; and in forty-eight 
hours I was on my way back, tracking the 


boat along the banks and shooting my way in ; 


the paddy fields abreast of her. 

An amusing scene occurred on this occa- 
sion. Two of the boat's crew could not agree, 
and as they kept on squabbling I let them 
land and fight it out in a “ paddy ” (rice field), 
the coxswain and another man standing by 
to see fair play. After one of the combatants 
had measured his length in the mud a few 
times, they shook hands, returned to the 
boat, and were the best friends ever after- 
wards. 

On January 8 the Calcutta returned to 
Hong Kong, and Captain Hall went down to 
take charge of her. It was now decided to 
evacuate our position before Canton, as we 
had no force to maintain it, nor object in 
doing so, but several gunboats were on their 
way out from England, and on their arrival we 
should be able to resume operations. 

Accordingly, one morning we cleared out of 


the Factories and the Dutch-Folly-Fort, and | 


established ourselves in the Birdsnest Fort ; 
but as this fort was unprotected from the 
rear, and we should be constantly exposed to 
attacks from that quarter, we fell back on 
our old position in Macao Fort, where we re- 
mained till the 23rd, when we all returned to 
Hong Kong. 

I was not sorry to get back to the ship 
after being in my boat for ninety days, more 
especially as there was nothing doing up the 
river just at this time. 

The captain sent for me, and, after some 
complimentary remarks which modesty for- 
bids me from repeating, he gave me the com- 
mand of a hired paddle-wheel steamer called 


the Eaglet, an old craft which would only | 


steam about five knots, but the command of 
which, as a midshipman eighteen years of 
age, I was not a little proud of. 

The Eaglet mounted nine guns, of the 
following calibre: one long eighteen-pounder 
on a swivel, two nines, four sixes, and two 
threes! The total weight of her broadside 
was forty-one pounds, the swivel firing on 
either side. This old craft was temporarily 
commissioned for the protection of Hong Kong 
from a night attack, which we had reason to 
believe was contemplated. My orders were 
to weigh every evening at sunset, and cruise 
about the harbour all night, till daylight, when 
* wns to return to the Calcutta and report 

f. Thad orders to prevent any junks 
utering the harbour during the night, 


By Rearz-ApMigaL W. R. KeNNnepy. 


and many an exciting time we had, boarding 
junks which hung about the entrance of the 
harbour in the early hours of the morning wait- 
ing to come in with the first of the sea breeze. 

These happened to be trading vessels 
bringing in fowls, fruit, and vegetables for 
the market at Hong Kong, but we could 
never tell for certain till we got close along- 
side, with our pop-guns cleared for action. 


| One morning I really thought we were in for 


| 


a fight, for just at daybreak we made out a | 


large fleet of junks approaching the harbour 
by the western passage. They loomed large 
in the morning mist, and we made sure they 
were Mandarin war junks, so my men (I had 
only a boat's crew) stood to their guns, and 
we made straight for the fleet under all 
steam! when, to our great disappointment, 
they proved to be peaceable traders. Had 
they been men-of-war junks we could at all 
events have kept them in check till assistance 
arrived from the ships of the squadron. 


I spent a very pleasant six weeks in this - 


way, and, absurd as it may seem, the attack 
which was contemplated was actually aban- 
doned on account of the “ fire-ship,”’ i.c. the 
Eaglet, which kept guard during the night. 
We gathered this from some despatches which 
fell into our hands, together with some most 
amusing and vain-glorious instructions which 
were issued by ‘‘ Lin-Tsih-seu,” the Governor- 
General of the ‘“Two-Kwang.” As these 
papers are original, and have never been 


| published, I will give them in extenso— 


translated, of course. 
The proclamation is entitled 


“ Seven General Rules for the Extermina- 
tion of the Barbarian Forces. 


I. “ Although the barbarian war-vessels 
are so many tens of feet long, you must not 
look at their length ; although they have so 
many great guns, you must not be afraid of 
the number or size of these. For, as the 
barbarian guns are all in the sides of their 
vessels, our forces have only to attack them 
at the prow and stern. Suppose the ship 
stands with its prow to the south, if the wind 
is nerth attack the stern, if the wind is 
south attack the prow; if the prow stands 
east, and the wind is east, attack the prow; 


but if the wind is west attack the stern. | 
Taking advantage of the wind, and avoiding | 


the fire from the guns, the character of the 
tide must also be carefully considered ; pro- 
ceeding with the tide, victory is certain. 
The largest of the barbarian vessels draw 
upwards of twenty feet of water, the smallest 
draw above ten; but our ships only draw a 
few feet, so that, taking a wide circuit, they 
can always secure the wind in their favour. 
In attacking the prow, the figure-head must 
be first fired at. In attacking the stern, the 
cabin must be first aimed at. The stern 
cabin has glass windows, it being occupied 
by the highest officer on board ; the powder 
magazine and appendages are also in the 
same part of the ship, and a continuous 
cannonade is sure to effect an opening, when 
the powder will explode. Although the 
rudder is cased with copper, yet it is cast 
copper, and may be broken by cannon-balls ! 
When the figure-head is broken off, and the 
rudder broken, there is no means of control- 
ling the ship; and while there are an extra- 
ordinary number of hands engaged with the 
sails fore and aft, a few rounds from our 
guns will send them dropping into the sea, 
when the ship being short of men, it will 


not be able to move, and the large guns will 
thus fall into our possession. 

II. ‘In approaching the prow or stern of a 
barbarian ship, our vessels must divide into 
two squadrons, right and left, and advance 
in the form of wings of a goose, in an oblique 
direction, closing up in front, and opening 
out behind; in this manner a great many 
ships may be assembled, without the risk 
of firing into our own fleet. Suppose the 
prow of a barbarian ship stands east, our 
ships, taking advantage of a west wind, will 
attack it aft; on nearing the starboard side, 
our ships must stand towards the south-east ; 
on nearing the larboard side our ships 
must stand to the north-east. Thus, all 
taking an oblique position, the fire from our 
guns will unavoidably strike the barbarian 
ship, and will not touch our own vessels. 
The same principle may be applied to other 
positions. This all depends upon the effi- 
ciency of the helmsman in handling the 
rudder; let those who are expert and active 
be rewarded several fold; and when moner, 
watches, cloth, or other articles, are cap- 
tured on board the barbarian ships, let a 
double portion be given to the helmsman. 
But if at the given time they mistake their 


| business, omitting to advance when they 


ought to advance, or neglecting to turn when 
they ought to turn, then let the helms. 
man be decapitated os a warning to the 
fleet ! 

III. “On getting within cannon-shot 
reach, begin to open fire with the cannons; 
coming within musket-reach, commence the 
attack with muskets; approaching till 
rockets and stinkpots are available, these 
may be used without restriction, the more 
the better, but care must be taken that they 
reach the barbarian ships, it being most 
important that they should not fall amongst 
our own. The following is the method for 
casting stinkpots from the mast-head : 

“Let two men be selected, wearing bamboo 
helmets, with a small rattan shield on tke 
breast, tied on with a cord at the back; having 
a double sword at the waist, and the matche: 
also attached. One man ascends the fare- 
mast, and one the mizen-mast, all going to 
the very top, and remaining on the highest 
yard. Two men stand at the foot of each 
mast and haul up the baskets containing 
the stinkpgts by means of a pulley. Each 
basket contains ten or more stinkpots, and 
every pot has four powder rolls enclosed in 
cotton cases. These being drawn up briskls, 
the men at the mast-head then apply the 
matches, when they are instantaneously dis- 
charged. When one basket is emptied, 
another is hauled up, so as to keep up an 
uninterrupted delivery on board the barbarian 
ship. While pots are being thrown from the 
mast-head, there should be a great discharge 
of rockets from the prow of the ship. The 
attack being thus unremitting, the barbarian 
ship will to a certainty be set on fire, if it is 
not reduced to ashes; yet when the fire is 
raging the barbarians will assyredly seek 
to move off, and our men can embrace 
the opportunity to board them. Having 
boarded the ship, our stinkpots and rockets 
may cease, as they will then be of no use! 

IV. “ When our men board a ship ther 
must immediately put to the sword every 
barbarian they meet, and leave their heads 
lying to be counted afterwards; for ther 
ought not to be an urgency in presenting the 
heads, to the neglect of more important busi- 
ness. Having decapitated the barbariats. 
the next matter of greatest importance 
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respects the wheel and rudder bands, the 
stays, ropes and lines; let all these be cut, 
and the ship is ours; there need be no 
anxiety with respect to the money or goods 
on board. When a barbarian ship is cap- 
tured, those who board it must make an 
equitable distribution of the money and 
goods, awarding the additional prize-money 
where due; but those who first enter the 
ship are by no means allowed to begin plun- 
dering, and so neglect the more important 
work of slaying the thieves. Those who 
disobey will be visited with the rigour of 
Military Law. 

V. “Our vessels advancing obliquely to 
attack the barbarian ships af the stem and 


stern, let gun-vessels be placed opposite the | 


four corners, at most not more than four to 
each corner; if large ones, three will be sufti- 
cient; and let there bea simultaneous attack 
at the four corners. 

“As there will be only twelve or sixteen 
vessels thus engaged in the attack on one 
barbarian ship, and as there will be many 
more vessels at disposal, they may separate 
and attack other ships; they must not crowd 
up in one place, giving rise to disorder and 
confusion. If occasion requires a conjoint 
attack by a great number of vessels, attention 
must be paid to the orders of the officer in 
command! When the drum beats a heavy 
roll, and the red flag is hoisted ay a summons, 
the vessels must assemble for a combined 
attack. If it happens that the foremost 
company of vessels are long engaged in the 
oblique attack without apparent success, they 
should rest for a little, and let the hinder 
company close up obliquely, but these 
changes must be always in obedience to the 
orders of the commanding officer; let none 


act on their own responsibility. Decapitation | 


is the penalty of disobedience ! 

VI. “Let thirty small boats be obtained, 
on which place a quantity of hay, rosin, and 
coarse hemp soaked in oil, with from a tenth 


to a fifth part of the same amount of gun- | 
powder, all bound together with straw ropes, ; 


and covered with a rush mat. Let one or 
two small chains about five feet long be 
placed at the stem and stern ends of the 
boat, one end fastened by an iron ring, and a 
large iron nail seven or eight inches long 
fixed to the other end with a very sharp 
point. Let two iron hammers be placed on 
the boat, and let three or four expert swim. 
mers, with half their bodies under water, and 
half leaning against the sides of. the boat, 
act as oars in propelling it; the deeper they 
are in the water the better, that so the bar- 
barian guns may not reach them. Having 
drawn close up to the barbarian vessel, either 


in the stem, stern or sides, they can drive « 


in the nails securely, fasten the fire boat to 
the barbarisn ship, set fire to the combus- 
tibles, and then diving under water, make 
their escape. 


nailed to and burning round it, will infallibly 
be consumed. Now if there is a discharge 
of stinkpots and rockets among the rigging 
above, and our gallant braves ascend the 
xmasts and board the ship midway, while the 


fire is raging below, the barbarians will tind | 


they have got three tiers of adversaries, and 
while attempting to defend themselves 
aagainst one tier, they will be constrained to 
meglect the other, and thus deliver their 
heads over to us! 

VII. “Valour and courage are the qualities 
amost in esteem for the defeat of an enemy; 
for when valonr is great and courage unbend- 
ing, victory is certain. On the present occa- 
sion, whoever kills a white barbarian will be 
xrewarded with a hundred dollars, and half the 
amount will be given for a black barbarian ; 
for taking one alive, extraordinary rewards 
-evill be conferred, according to the rank of 


The very largest barbarian’ | 
ship, with ten or more of such fire boats | 


the individual. Thus, for killing ten bar- 
barians, a thousand dollars may be obtained ; 
for killing a hundred barbarians, ten thousand 
dollars; for a greater number, an official 
appointment will be granted besides. What 
a happy prospect! Any one who falls in the 
contest will receive a reward of two hundred 
dollars, that so, all who show their bravery 
at the risk of their life, may establish their 
merit,and be duly recompensed. Should any 
withdraw during the contest, their heads will 
be instantly taken off and suspended on a 
pole as a warning to all!” 


From the above it would appear that a 
good many Chinamen’s heads ought to have 
been ‘suspended on poles,” as their usual 
practice was to ‘‘ withdraw from the contest ” 
| at the earliest opportunity. 

In the early part of February two fine brigs, 
the Elk and Camilla, arrived from England 
to augment our squadron, but the latter was 
subsequently lost with all hands ina typhoon 
in the China seas, and not a trace of her 
ever found. It was generally supposed that 
she must have capsized and foundered, and, 
being very heavily masted, it is probably the 
correct solution. 

On Feb. 16 information was received of 
the whereabouts of some notorious pirates 
who had committed various depredations 
about the coast, so H.M.S. Niger and the 
paddle-wheel steamer Auckland, belonging to 
the East India Company’s service, were de- 
tailed to suppress them. Two boats of the 
Calcutta were also sent with them, my pin- 
nace being one. We found the vagabonds 
easily enough at the spot indicated, a regular 
nest of them, but they bolted at our approach, 
leaving some very fine junks in our possession. 
We managed to shoot some of the pirates as 
they clambered up the hills, but the majority 
escaped to fight another day. Taking the 
junks in tow we returned to Hong Kong. 
Soon after this we heard of the capture of a 
small passenger-steamer named tne Queen, 
and the brutal massacre of her passengers 
and crew, 

The Queen was on a voyage from Hong 
Kong to Macao, when some Chinese pirates 
disguised as ordinary passengers had gone on 
board. Whilst the rest of the passengers 
were below at luncheon, these rascals seized 
the arms, which had most foolishly been left 
on deck, and fired down the skylight, killing 
every soul but one, a gallant fellow named 
Cleverley, who, though badly wounded, man- 
aged to defend himself against the gang, two 
of whom he shot, and then made his escape by | 
jumping overboard out of the stern port. He | 
| was afterwards picked up by a lorcha, and lived 

to tell the tale, otherwise we should never 
H have known the details of the occurrence. 

The Chinamen having disposed of the crew, 
| ran the vessel ashore and gutted her, taking 
i 


out the engines and boilers. The latter were 
subsequently converted into infernal ma- 
chines, being filled with powder and used 
against us. 

| After the exciting life up the river exist- 


ence at Hong Kong was very monotonous, {| 


and the weather was hot and the season un- 
healthy ; our men died by numbers from dy- 
sentry caused by drinking bad water. For a 
long time I had to go to the hospital ship 
| regularly at 4 p.u. to take any poor fellows 
who had died in the night and bury them in 
the English cemetery in Happy Valley, the 
portico of which bore the cheerful inscription 


—to-morrow thine’’). But besides the 
cemetery, Happy Valley contained a race- 
course, and owing to its beautiful situation 
was a favourite spot for picnics, and many a 
jovial party assembled there. There we got 
a little shooting on the mainland opposite 


“Hodie mihi, cras tibi” (‘To-day my turn 
|, Hong Kong, a place called Kawloon, where 


barracks and storehouses have, I believe, 
since been established, but in those days 
there were nothing but rice-grounds, with a 
village, some miles inland, inhabited by a 
lawless and most treacherous gang of des- 
peradoes. 

These rice-grounds or paddy-fields used to 
be my favourite resort, and as I had never 
been molested, I grew careless, and one day 
found myself near to the village. The day 
being hot, I sat down to enjoy the breeze on 
the top of a hill, and was quietly smoking 
a cheroot, when I happened to notice a spear- 
head moving below me, and presently an- 
other ; the bearers soon came in sight—seven 
of them—and then it dawned on me that 
they were stalking me, and were working 
round so as to cut off my retreat from my 
boat, which I had left four miles off, with 
orders to await my return in the evening. 

Taking in the situation at a glance, I drew 
the shot from each barrel of my gun, and 
substituted ball, and then sloped quietly down 
the hill. The Chinamen, perceiving my 
tactics, gave a yell and immediately offered 
chase. I was aware that my head was worth 
five hundred dollars tothem, and no doubt this 
fact did not retard my pace ; moreover, I was 
young azd in splendid condition, so I had 
no fear of the result, provided I was not dis- 
abled. I noticed that one at least of the 
pursuers carried firearms, so, tightening up 
my belt, I flew along with the seven streaming 
after me. Looking over my shoulder I soon 
found I had the heels of them, except one 
fellow who kept about the same distance, 
and he carried an enormously long gun, or 
matchlock, called in China a gingall. I 
made up my mind to shoot this fellow if he 
gained on me, but not to lose time unless 
he came dangerously close. I noticed that 
once or twice he stopped to take aim at me, 
but did not fire, and I had little fear of his 
hitting me, as these gingalls are of small use 
except at close quarters, and a man run- 
ning is not easy to hit even with a better 
weapon. 

I presently came to a river, which took 
me up to my armpits, and lost me sometime, 
enabling the chase to gain; but once on the 
other bank, I bounded along as fresh as 
paint. I was now drawing near the salt 
water, and on topping a hill I beheld my 
boat, but at anchor a long way from the 
shore. Yelling out at the top of my voice, I 
rejoiced to sce that “ Amoy,” our faithful 
Chinese boatman, had observed me, and 
began weighing his anchor, but, to my dis- 
may, he pulled in for the shore in my direc- 
tion; had he continued his course, I should 
have assuredly been captured, as they would 
have had me on the beach whilst waiting 
for the boat, so I waved to Amoy to pull to 
a point of land further away. 

At this critical moment my pursuers were 
in full sight, streaming down the hill. Amoy 
now understanding the situation of affairs, 
altered his course, so that we should arrive 
at a given spot at the same time. I reached 
the place and plunged into the water, got to 
the boat and was hauled aboard, just as the 
Chinamen got down to the beach. They 
shouted out something in Chinese. ‘ What 
do they say ?”’ I inquired of Amoy. 

“ They say ‘suppose I bring you ashore they 
give me five hundred dollars!’’’ and, added 
he, “suppose I bring you ashore, they cut off 
your head, and mine too!’’ In reply I fired 
both barrels over their heads, and hoisting our 
sail we soon put a safe distance between us. 
I have often wondered since why | didn’t 
shoot a couple of the scoundrels, but I was 
thankful for my escape, and could afford to 
be magnanimous. 

About this time the paddle-steamer 
Inflexible arrived from Fngland, having in 
tow the Starling gunboat, the pioneer of a 
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whole fleet of these small craft, which have 
since done much service in China waters. 
One day in April the French steamer 
Catinat brought us news of the loss of H.M.S. 
Raleigh at Macao. The particulars, though 
now a matter of history, may not be known 
to all the readers of the “B. O. P.” The 
Raleigh, a fine fifty-gun frigate, bearing the 
broad pendant of Commodore Keppel, was 
steering for Hong Kong, and had arrived 
within twenty miles of her destination when 
she struck upon an unknown rock which 
tore a hole in her bows. To save the ship 
from foundering, the Commodore bore up for 
Macao and ran the shipashore. The French 
tleet was lying in Macao Roads at the time, 


and the gallant Commodore saluted the 
French admiral’s flag as he ran through the 
fleet, although his own ship was actually 
sinking at the time, and the men standing at 
the guns on the main deck were up to their 
middle in water. 

The Raleigh became a total wreck, but her 
guns, spars, and sails were saved, and her 
officers and crew distributed amongst the 
ships of the squadron. 

The Fury paddle-steamer arrived from 
England with the Bustard in tow, shortly 
followed by the Highflyer corvette; the 
Tribune frigate also came across from the 
Pacific to swell the number of pendants under 
Sir Michael’s command, making a goodly 
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THE TWILIGHT HOUR. 


By Rosert Ricwarpson, B.A. 


by A. WoopruFr.) 


show, and we all looked forward to the pros- 
pect of another brush with the enemy in the 
Canton River. 

Towards the end of May we heard, to our 
great delight, that it was decided to attack 
the fleet of Mandarin junks assembled in 
Fatsham Creek, the same lot that had given 
us such a dressing on January 4, when we 
had only open boats to oppose to them; but 
now that we had half a dozen gunboats we 
hoped to give a better account of them. 

I shall reserve the account of the boat 
action of Fatsham Creek for another 
chapter. 


(To be continued.) 


nz daylight dies, the evening 
air 
Is still, and very still ; 
The mill-stream makes a drowy 
hum 
About the grey old mill, 
The bleat of sheep sounds full and 
deep 
From the pastures on the hill. 


Now every rude and jarring sound 
That vext the garish day, 

Is hushed to rest, the tired winds 
In whispers die away ; 

Across the darkening fields I hear 
The schoolboys still at play. 


Down the still stream the city 
bells 
Come dropping clear and thin; 
On purple-sandalled feet the night, 
The tranquil night, draws in; 
The dreaming air is sweet and 
rare 
With the smell of jessamine. 


From out the shadowy orcharl 
croft 
The crooning stockdove calls; 
The sunset touches with soft hands 
The castle’s crumbling walls; 
And over all the twilight hour 
Like a benediction falls. 


The gloaming like a halo grave 
Rests on the village church ; 

The fading lights gild tenderly 
The little ivied porch ; 

Or ever the yellow harvest mooz 
Hath lit her ruddy torch. 


Oh might the peace of the twilight 
hour 
Drop deep into my breast, 
And quiet there each daylight est? 
That on my spirit prest ; 
That my heart might be unfettered. 
free, 
And like nature’s heart—at re 
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1 
I.—TO MAKE A PAIR OF BELLOWS OCT OF A 
SHEET OF NEWSPAPER. 
Sores boys are out fora picnic, and it is 
useful to be able to extemporise a pair of 
bellows to urge and blow up the fire. This 
machine can be constructed out of a sheet of 
newspaper, thus. Lay « sheet of paper flat, 
lift up the right-hand bottom corner and fold, 
it against the left side, then cut away the 
piece over, at the top. If this operation ' 
is executed neatly and carefully, you have a 


Fig]. 


A c 


perfectly square piece of paper. Now fold | 
the paper (Fig. 1) from a to 8 and unfold and 
fold again from c to p, which will make , 
creases the form of a St. Andrew's cross. 


Frg 2. 


[hen with your thumb and finger of each 
hand at the back of the paper, take hold of , 


SOME PAPER NOVELTIES. 


each of the points F, and slide up the edges 
of the paper from a to p and c to B; you will 
then have the paper in the form of Fig. 2. 
Now fold the corner a down to £, the same 
from c to £, then on the other side p to E 
and B to £, and you will have the paper in 
the form of Fig. 3. Now pinch together the 
corners ¥ and fold in the shape of the dotted 
lines over the sides HH avainst the line £ F, and 
repeat a similar manipulation at the back, 
and get the form like Fig. 4. Now, if you 


( similar manner B and A, so as to form figure 


, like the diagram Fig. 2. Having got so far 


1 @ 


Fig 1. 


take hold of the handles F a, front and back, 
with both hands, and pull outwards and depress 
inwards, you will obtain a draught of wind at 
I, resulting in a capital pair of bellows. 


IIl.—HOW TO FOLD A PURSE OUT OF PAPER. 


It affords great amusement to one’s younger 
brothers, sisters, and friends for them to see 
us construct different articles out of folded 
paper. To make a purse used to be a chef- 
deurre when I was a boy, and considered 
secret and difficult, but I think if you will 
follow my description closely, with a little 
patience and practice you will soon be able to 
conquer what appears to be complex. Take 
a perfectly square sheet of paper, fold it 
horizontally in three equal parts from top to 
bottom, unfold again and repeat the folding 
from side to side, rubbing each fold well with 
a paper-knife. Then fold the paper in two 
from 4 to B, unfold and fold from c to p, still 
using the paper-knife well. The paper when | 
again unfolded ought to exhibit the creases 
marked in the diagram Fig. 1. Now take the 
paper with each hand and pinch at the 
corners p, A, c, B each separately as far as the 
square in the centre. Now tum p to the | 
right and c to the left, manipulating in a 


A 


satisfactorily, turn over a to B, c to n, to F, 
and turn over a and insert the point in the 


Fig 3. 


opening at H, which will fasten and finish 
the purse, like Fig. 3. 
(THE END.) 
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By R. A. R. BENneTT, B.A. OXON., 


FIRST STEPS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Author of “ Photographie Developers,” “ Hints on Toning,” ete., ete. 


ints is a paper intended for beginners. 
Nevertheless it will not be a bad plan 
for those who are advanced in the art of 
which I am treating to read it, for who 
knows but what some crumb may accident- 
ally be picked up by them that may have 
escaped their knowledge heretofore? But 
amongst the junior readers of a paper de- 
voted to boys it seems reasonable to suppose 
there will be some who have not grasped the 
ABC of the subject as yet, and so cannot 
profit as much as they ought by my former 
papers. I must therefore repair this omis- 
sion by writing a paper expressly on their 
behalf. 

Now suppose you want to start on your 
photographic career, what apparatus will you 
require? Well, the following you must have, 
and they must be purchased, as unless you 
are a very ‘cute hand you will not be able to 
make them for yourself, though simpler ap- 
paratus you can. 

A camera, with dark slides, lens, tripod, 
and focussing cloth. 

3 porcelain dishes. 

A glass measure (2 oz. preferably). 

A box of dry plates. 

A broad camel's hair brush. 

A ruby lamp. 

A jug to contain clean water. 

A basin to contain water in which the plates 
have been washed, etc. 

A cup capable of holding two or three 
ounces. 

This is all the absolutely necessary appa- 
ratus, but you will want the chemicals, for 
which refer to March Pari, No. 630 (page 
145), for developers, and the article on 
“Toning,” August Part, Nos. 652, 653 (pp. 
655, 669). 

The ruby lamp you will want if you ore 
obliged to work by night, as many of us are, 
in a room in use during the day, but you had 
far better have a room exclusively for your 
work, which can be used at any time you 
want it, and in this case you can abolish the 
lamp and darken the window of the room 
instead. I have done this myself by using 
two large frames, which when put on the 
top of one another exactly fill the window 
frame. The top one is covered with thick 
brown paper (no pinholes allowed!), the 
bottom one with two thicknesses of what is 
called “canary fabric,” which you can get 
from a dealer, or direct from Messrs. Law, 
Sons, & Co., Foot’s Cray Mills, Kent, and 
Windsor Court, Monkwell Street, London, 
E.C. You must so manage that not a par- 
ticle of light can get between the sash of the 
window and the frames. To avoid this I 
have covered the surface of the frame which 
is next to the window when put up, with 
several layers of thick cloth, and have 
wooden holders which turn out of the way 
when not required and hold the frames 
tightly against the woodwork of the window- 
frame when put up, one on the top of the 
other, edge to edge. There is an immense 
advantage in this plan, I may remark, as, the 
frames being removable, when they are gone 
you can open the window and air the room, 
a most desirable thing, as a dark room into 
which air cannot be freely admitted when 
required is most unwholesome. I have ad- 
vised canary fabric because the yellow light 
ic so much less tiring to the eyesight than 


PART I. 


red, but if you use very sensitive plates you 
must keep them some distance from the 
window when developing, and if the sun 
shines on the window you must cover up a 
good deal of the canary fabric with some 
opaque material, so as not to let the room 
get too bright. On ordinary occasions, end 
using ordinary rapid plates, I have never tad 
a case of fog at all, and I vastly prefer the 
yellow light to the red. 

If you haven’t a room that can be utilised 
exclusively for your hobby you can change 
and develope your plates in any ordinary 


room after dark, or any cupboard will do if ; 


perfectly light-tight when the door is shut, 
using your ruby lamp. 

Now as to the camera, etc. For this you 
should go to a good maker—not necessarily 
expensive--and on no account buy “toys,” 
of which there are many in the market. If 
you can’t afford much, get your apparatus 
from Messrs. J. Lancaster & Son, 87 Colmore 
Row, Birmingham. I know it is invidious 
to mention one maker, but one can hardly 
help it, as I could not enumerate them all, 
and these people are very prominent as 
makers of cheap (and good) apparatus; you 
can turn out passable work without difficulty 
even with their cheapest apparatus, though 
the higher you go the better. If price is not 
@ consideration the number of makers of 
more expensive cameras is enormous: by 
purchasing a number of a photographic paper 
you will get scores of advertisements to select 
from, or the “Annuals” are mainly adver- 
tisements, most of them. 

Your camera had better have the following 
movements if you can possibly afford it. 
Rising front, cross front, swing-back, rack 
and pinion adjustment; the bellows to ex- 
tend at least 18 inches, preferably twice as 
far, and it ought to have a level, fixed to the 
top of the back frame if a spirit level, or the 
side, to hang, if a brass one. 

If you can get a camera that has all this 
it is quite as much as you want; further 
complications are needless, though attractive 
to ingenious minds. 

We now have our camera and we proceed 
to use it. We have first to load the dark 
slide. 
ing the ruby lamp--or putting up the frames 
in the window, as the case may be—we 


Going into the cupboard and light- | 


place the dark slide open, flat on the table. | 


On examining the dark slide you will find 
that there are two fasteners which hold the 
sides together, and two at the ends which 
prevent the shutters from being pulled up 
until they are moved to one side, and so hold 
them down to keep the light from the plate. 

When the slide is opened flat, like a book, 
there will be a groove on one side and a 
rabbet on the other, and a picce of black 
card or tin hinged to the slide will be found 
between them. 

The box of plates is now opened and 
one taken out. You will soon see which is 
the film side, as it is dull, while the glass 
side is shiny. 

Take your broad camel’s hair brush and 
give the film side a good brushing, to get rid 
of any specks of dust or dirt which may be 
on it, after which it is to be placed film side 
downwards on one side (preferably the deep- 
est) and the card placed at the back of it, or 
the tin fastened down on it with the buttons 


at the side which are given with this type 
of slide. Another plate has now to be 
brushed and placed film side downwards oa 
the other side, and the slide shut up and 
fastened. Now if the shutters are pulled up 
for a minute, the films will be outwards; if 
either is not, you must rectify it, as it won't 
do to go exposing the glass side of the piate, 
which would give us a picture wrong way on. 
Take care to shut both shutters down, ard 
fasten them, before you go out of the dark 
room, and you had better wrap the slide up 
in a black opaque cloth to prevent any bright 
light getting to it while it is waiting. 

The camera meanwhile is fixed to the 
tripod and opened. Your own _ intellect 
ought to tell you how to set it up, but if you 
get it from a dealer yourself, he will show 
you. It depends so entirely on the cor- 
struction of the camera and tripod that it is 
not possible to do so here. Being set up, if 
you put your head under the focussing cloth 
and look at the focussing screen you will see 
a picture thereon. It will be upside down— 
but don’t be frightened ; it will be the right 
way up when you come out again. Your 
first attempt should be a building, or tree, 
etc., about twenty yards distant. On shift- 
ing the front of the camera by turning the 
screw you will find the picture, which first 
looked misty and indistinct, gets quite clear 
and sharp, and at one particular point it 
looks “ just lovely,”—well, at that point it is 
what is commonly called “in focus,’ and 
there it has to stop. Now either attached to 
the lens or in a separate case you will have 
some pieces of metal which have holes of 
various sizes in them; these are called 
“stops.” If you can I should advise your 
having rotary stops fastened to the lens, or 
the “Iris diaphragm,”” which gets larger or 
smaller according to the degree it is turned 
round, which answers instead of separate 
plates; you see you cannot lose either of 
these, while separate plates you can, and not 
improbably will. 

But what is the use of the stops? I ex- 
pect you want to know. Suppose you have 
focussed a subject in the midd!e of the focus- 
sing screen, and all round it there are objects 
some farther off from, and others nearer to, 
the camera. Now focus till the object in the 
middle is as clzar as you can get it. It then 
lcoks beautiful, but if you look close to the 
edges of the screen you will see the other 
objects are not a bit distinct. By shifting 
the position of the lens you can get them 
beautifully sharp, but then, alas! the beauty 
of the central object is entirely gone! Now 
we want the whole picture sharp. and nct 
only one part of it, and how are we to achieve 
that? Take one of the emall stops and pus 
it into the slit in the lens, or turn the wheel 
till the smallest hole comes into it, and the= 
look through again --I am supposing that yco 
have re-focussed the central object sharply. 
You will now find the picture very much darker 
than it was before, but the whole thing ¥! 
be sharp right up to the edges all round, art 
thus our object has been accomplished. Tre 
general rule for focussing is to focus wh 
the largest stop, or none at all, for te 
central object, and then go on putting = 
smaller and smaller stops till the whole 
picture is sharp —then stop. 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 
By P. R. Wavpy, B.A. 


Ss little, comparatively speaking, is known in 

England about Australian mutters, that any article 
upon such should prove both entertaining and instruc- 
tive to English revlers, For this purpose was the 
following account of the University of Sydney penne], 
and it is to be hoped that it will meet with the appre. 
ciation of all readers of the “B.0.P." By way of 
explanation, let it be first of all clearly understood that 
neither Sydney nor either of the other two existing 
Australian Universities is conducted on the same 
rinciples as the great Universities of Oxford aud 
Cambridve ; rather mizht a comparison be mule be- 
tween these latter and the several colleges of our alma 
mater, 

There are three cullezex affliated with the univer- 
sity, viz, St. Paul's St. Andrew's, and St. John's, These 
are intended respecti for Church of England, 
Presbyterian, and Roman Catholic etudente, Neve 
theless it is not a sine qui non that a candidate should 
have attended a college, he may have been @ student 
unattached. to attend lectures daily at 
the university, ie. the university proper and not one 
of the colleges. 
from 9 as. till Dr. 
ching staff of t 
shall return, In the n 
institution historical! 

By an Act of Parliament assented to on October 1, 
1850, the University of Sydney was incorporatel. By 
virtue of this Act it was empowered to confer degrees 
in arts, law, and medicine, It was endowed also tothe 
extent of £5,000 per annum. But it ismainly supporto 
by private benefactionx, The University Extension 
Ace of 1884 gave alditional power to grant any deg-ces 
Whatever with the sole exception of degrees in thenlozy 
By this same Act women were admittel 
with wen, and it is 
Scullege, ax alrewly ® 
xraduated, while many 
more are in their undergruluateship, Graduates of 
the University of Sysluey now enjoy by Royal Charter 
the same int prevelence as graduates of 
the great Envlish universities, The Act to provide for 
the establishment of cv. nection with differ 
ent religious denominations was passed in the year 
1454. The university, tow ther with the recently built 
melical school, the ‘three colleges, and Prince Alfred 
Hospital, are all within the seue piece of ground, which 
covers 126 acres, the hospital itself occupying nearly 
twelve acres. 

The governing body in the untversit 
Senate. At present it consists of twent 
or fellows, of whom five are ex officio, bei 
the profesors, the other sixteen are elective. Vacancies 
in the Senate are filled by means of aconvecation of 
electora, consisting of the fellows of the Senate for 
the time being, professors, public teachers and examine 
ers in the schools of the university, principals of incor- 

ted colleges within the university, superior officers, 
Heclared to be such by" 1 doctors in 
any faculty, and bachelors of three years’ standing. 

he following degrees are conferred after examina 
tion at the clo of a preseribel course of lectures :— 
Faculty of Arte B.A. and M.A. 
and LL.D; Pacuit 
M.D. : Facatry of Science, BE, M. 
The arts course extends over three veara, during which 
students are required to attend lectures and pass an 
examination at the end of cach year, After the first 
Year students are allowed a number of subjects from 
may select what they please under certain 
‘The ligher degree is not conferred until 
gears from the granting of 
the first dexre Aten are allowed to go up 
for examination in any subject whatever, subject only 
to the approval of the Dean of the Faculty of Arta. The 
law course is only open to graiates in arts, and covers 
two years of lectures and two examinations ; the ler 
turers are all barristers, and graduates in law are 
allowed wimission to the Rar without further examina. 
tion, The medical course covers five years for the M.B. 
ant Ch.M. degrees, and the whole curriculum ig similar 
to that of the University of Edinburgh, For the tirst 
degrees in engineering and science three years of stivly 
are requisite, and for the higher degrees special 
visions are m All students are obliged te mat 
enlate prior to their entrance upon any course of 
study for a degree, while intending medical xtudents 
have to pass the first year in arts or au equivalent 
examination, For tho-c unable to attend lectares 
during the day, provisions are made whereby they 
may attend lectures in the arts course at might. In 
certain cases sticlents are exempt from attendance at 
lectures altogether. In the case of students showing 
more than onlinary ability but without the means to 
pay for a university cureet vy are exempt from all 
fees. Bursaries are alw ise for the same purpose, 
Numerous scholarships are awarlsl to undergraduates 
where they come ont highest with first clus honours 
in certain subjects, but no one can hold more than two 


Lectures are delivered at every hour 
by the 


arioua members of the 
faculties, but to this we 
‘mutitue we shall consider the 


large number of hvlies have 


is called the 
ne membere 
g certain of 


conditions, 
after the exp 


at the same time. They are g: but a 
few are considerably more, Scholars are distinguished 
hy a velvet band or shoulder-strap on their gowns, 


Academic dress has to be worn within the university 
at lectures and on all public occasions, but not outside 
except on special occasions. The great celebration of 
the year is the an:mal commemoration, held in April 5 


the governor is always present and delivers an address ; 
the chancellor, who is surrounded by all the university 
dignitaries and in the presence of a large assembly, 
publicly confers the degrees and honours, To relieve 
the monotony during the ceremony the students are 
wont to sing songs which have been arranged before- 
hand, printed and distributed. 

Each of the affiliated colleges is governed by = 
principal and a college council ; lectures are delivered, 
chietly in divinity, and students are subject to rules 
and regulations more or less stringent; but as this 
hardly falls within the range ef the present article, we 
shall at once pass on and turn our attention next w the 
university institutions 
! A Sports Union has recently been inauguratel, by 
means of which all matriculants are eligible for mem- 
bership of the football, cricket, boat, athiezic and lawn 
tennis clubs. The patron is His Excellency the Gover- 
nor, and the Management Committee is a strong and 
representative one, #0 that it should be found to be 
Kreat success, The University Union fs the litera 
and debating society. Meetings are held once a weel 
during Lent and Trinity terms, when debates, read- 
ings, lectures, etc., are given. This Society is ina very 
flourishing condition, and a word of praise ought not 
to be omitted here for its recent Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. W. Leslie Curnow, B.A., to whom its success is to 
a great extent due, Next should] be mentioned the 
Dramatic Society, which, though only twelve months 
in existence, has mae wonderful strides in that time. 
Three plays have been staged, the last one being 
+ Green's celebrated “ Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay.” 
| The writer was Honorary Treasurer to the Society 
\ 
| 


during ita first year, and can testify to the amount of 
manipulation it needs to make ten shillings go the 
length of a pound in dramatic representations! The 
Musical Society must not pass unnoticed. It isthe great 
rival of the last-named Society. Its career has so far 
been fairly successful, and it bids fair to become a 
Rreat feature among our other institutions. Last, but 
by no means least, comes the mouthpiece of the under 
grmluates- the University Press in fact —* Hermes, 
This publication isin the handa of the Undergraduates’ 
Association, who annually appoint two editors. It comes 
out three times a term, and the subscription is ls, 6d., 
a subscription, by the way, oftener than not unpaid ! 
Undoubtedly it is @ popular institution, if so I may 
term it, though it goes by the name of “ The Rag.” In 
it are contained college gossip, sports notes, "V: areity 
affairs, as well as 


Although I have already written at greater length 
than I originally intendel, and have no wish to be 
guilty of wearying my readers atill this article would 
not be complete without a brief mention of some of our 
gruduates who have attained to any celebrity. Among 
the Puisne Jndzes of our Supreme Court the name of 
Mr. Justice Windeyer stands prominent as our first 
M.A. and first LL.D. On the Ministry we find the 
name of the Hon, J. H. Carruthers, Minister for Public 
Instruction, an M.A. of our alma mater ; the President 
of the Land Court, Mr. F. E. Rogera, Q.C., besides 
being an M.A., Is also an LL.B. : the name also of the 
Right Worshipful the Mayor of Sydney, Mr. $. Burde- 
kin, J.P, MLA. is not omitted from the list of 
Bachelors of Arta. Finally, In the neighbouring 
Colony of Queen-land, the “Premier and Attorney: 
General, the Hon, Sir Samuel Griith, K.CM.G., 
occupies n very distinguished place on ‘the lixt of 
Masters of Art of Sydney. Numbers of prominent 
xraduates of other universities have availed them- 
selves of our ailminsion ad eundem gradum by-law, 
| whereby they are adinitted to the full privileges of our 
| own graduates; among these might be mentioned 

the Moat Reverend Alfred Barry, D.D., LL.D. and Sir 
Patrick Jennings, K.C.M.G., Honorary LL.D, of 
. Dublin. 
| In conclusion, the Senate has offered high elarics 
for ita profeworial staff, and so hins secured the 
services of some really distinguished men from the 
xreat universities of the United Kingdom; and although 
our university cannot compare in point of age with 
Oxford and Cambriilge, not yet having been established 
half a century, still it has already shown that it can 
ani does turn out men who in polit of scholarahip can 
compete with any others in the world, 

Note.--According to the last calendar published in 
1890 there were S01 members of convocation, 390 
undergraduates attending lectures, of whom 33’ were 
at St, Paul's College, 23 at St. Andrew's, and 22 at St. 
John's, the remaining 312 being students unattached. 
There ‘were als 12 professors, 27 lecturers, and 25 
additional examiners, 


< 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(TurrteentH SeRtes.) 


Chess Competition. 


Ts competition was announced (vide p. 61) 
in the following terms :— 

We offer Prizns of 10s, 6¢., 73, 6d., and 5s. in ench 
section, for the three best original problems that may 
be sent to us by February 24, 1891, in Two Mover, 
Three Moves, aud Four Moves, Self-mates and cou- 


ditional problems are excluded. The first move may 
not be the taking in passing, but castling is per- 
missible. Two Queens, three Knights of one colour, 
etc. must not be used. Mark plainly on outside of 
envelope “Chess Competition.” Open equally to all 
ages up to 2t years, 


Sixty-five problems by twenty-four com- 
posers have been sent in, and the result of 
the examination is, that only three problems 
gain prizes. Problems by the following are 
either incorrect or too poor for a place :— 
8.G.A., A. D. B., W. E. B., W. C., F. H.G., 


R.A. G, H.W. H., J. D. H., W. W. H., 
Cc. A.L, C. W. M. F.M., W. P. 3.0.8, 
W. 8., C.F. T., E.D.T., G.T., A. W., and 
G. H. W. A. F.T.C. sent too many problems. 


It will be noticed that, though we have 
only been able to award three prizes, we 
have considerably increased the prize money 
in each case beyond the amount offered. 


CHESS PRIZE WINNERS, 


First Prize—One Guinea, 


E. Watsox, Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon, 
Surrey. 


Second Prize—10s. 6d. 
J. F. Sacypens, 224, Brick Laue, Bethual Green, £. 


Third Prize—Ts. Gd. 
W. T. Hun ey, 152, High Street, Rochester, Kent. 


First Prize. 
By A. E. Watsox. 


b ce d e f g h 


WHITE B+5=10 preces, 


White to play, and mate in three (3) moves. 


Second Prize. 
By J. F. SAUNDERS. 


Pi 
White to play, and mate in three (3) moves. 
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Third Prize. 
By W. T. Hurry. 


pring 


Twnitk | 5+3=4 piece 


and mate in three (3) moves. 


White to play, 


["e* The solutions will be given in our 
ordinary chess column.] 


Correspondence. 


Jos. P. PRarsox.—1. You will want a switch with 
only one contact, which you ean get without any 
difficulty from the dealer. Or, if you have n tw 
way switch, you need only connect up one side of i 
2. The double conductor has two separate wires in 
it, and it is used for all long distances, as ft fs so 
much neater than two wires. You have only to 
consider them as two separate wires to get it right. 
It you have the battery close to the switch you can 
use a single covered wire from one end of battery to 
centre of switch, and double conductor on to lamp, 
one of the double conductor wires being joined to the 
binding screw of the switch, and the other toanother 
single wire going to the other end of battery, If you 
look at the illustration in the article on the “ Electric 
Drum,” and consider you only use one side, you can’t 
go wrong. 


P. M. Peance.—l. The cost of the castings inthe rough 
would be 5s. ; fitted ready for wire they are 15s. The 
wire may cost you about 2s, 6d. more, you can get 
that at the same time: B. W.G. No. 26 isabout right. 
The book is 2s, 6d., post free. 2. You will find some 
More experiments with the Electrical Machine on 
Page 61, Vol, XII. [No, 563], if you have not seen 
that. 


Puoto (Beginner).—We bave had many articles on 
photography in back numbers of this volume, which 
you had better real. If they are not sufficiently 
elementary for you, get the “ Bexinner's Guide to 
Photography,” published by Perken, Son, & Ray- 
ment, 99, Hatton Garden, #.c, Another good book is 
“Modern Photography for Amateurs,” by J. Eaton 
Fearn, published by Upcott Gill, 170, Strand, w.c. 
A bigger book is Marion's “Practical Guide to 
Photography," sold by Marion & Co,, 22 & 23, Soho 
Sqnare, w. The first is 6d., the second 1s, and the 
third 2s, 6d, There are dozens more equally good. 


Exgctnicrry (Charles May).—The slight difference 
you mention would not entirely stop the current if 
the rest of the work is all right, though it might 
make the machine slightly less efficient. It is 
possible that the wires are not connected up right, 
or thnt some uncovered place, coming in contact 
with the iron, allows the current to depart before it 
can be used, You say nothing about the size of the 
wires being wrong, Which has been a difficulty with 
one or two correspondents who have got too thick 
wire, 50 we conclude in your case it is all right. As 
you live in London you had better take the machine 

and consult some professional electrician [e.g, Messra, 

Cox & Co., 11, Fetter Lane, Flect Street, £.¢.], who 

would probably see what was wrong dircetly. 


F.E.C. Sraxtzy.—t. You need not solder the wires, 
provided that you scrape them clean and take caré 
that they are ini contact. But it is better to do so, as 
it is possible for the wires to get dirty in time, and if 
the dirt gets het ween them it will hinder the currents 
passing. 2. Twist them tightly round the zincs and 
carbong, or uae binding screws which clamp them at 
the top, thia is the best way. You need not solder the 
wires provided yon are sure that they really tonch, 
3. You will not get a shock whatever you do with 
this battery, unless you use it to work an induction 
coil, ' 


Get. Atkinson's “British Birds’ 
lished by Messrs, Routledge 
3s. 6d, with coloured plates. 


I 
and Nests, 


<0, Price Is. pl 


DEAD Caxany (H. N. W.).—The canary you sent us had 
died from the rupture of a blood-vessel in the right 
lung, which was completely disorganised ; the left 
was also affected, but to a less extent. As it, was 
very thin it was probably ailing for some time. 


1. GRacrr.—Glad you succeeded with the battery. If 
by a “shocking machine” you inean an induction 
coil, you will find full directions for making one in 
Nos, 534 and 535 [May part 1489], which you have 
not, apparently, seen. 

EyToMotoay (Papilio).—1. You can keep insects in 
cartboard boxes, of course ; but the mites are sure to 
get in and spoil them. 2, The Rev. J. G. Wood's 
“Insects at Home" is published by Messrs, Langman 
&Co, 3, Get the “ Young Collector,” by Dr. Knaggs, 
It_is published by Messrs. Gurney & Jackson, 
1, Paternoster Row, and will cost you 1s, 


WILLTAM WALLACE.—Of the three figures you send, the 
first is that of a species of Whirlwig (@yrinus), and 
the third seems to be a Hydroporus, We cannot 
Pronounce upon the species without seeing the 
insects themselves ; neither can we undertake to 
name the laree of water or other beetles, one of 
which is represented in your second figure. 


PuotToGrarny (Bromedus).—We suppose you man 
bromide prints, from your nom de plums, though 
don't say so. You either over-expose or overseen 
or let tlie light get at the paper before its time {! 
the negative is clear and sharp the print ouglt t+ 
so too, If it is not, nothing will make the print 5: 
‘Try the hydroquinone developer, and develop doviy: 
it works more easily than ferrous oxalate. 


Vrite to Mr, Cooke, 30, Museum Btn, 


A.S.--You can get “chip-boxes” from a dragziz, 
for about 9d. a dozen nests. 


Bent.—1. Wash your saddle with cold water and st 
soap until it is free from dirt, and then rub it or= 
with a woollen cloth and two tablespoonfuls of sit 
soap, which will dry in, and then polish with a bari 
brush and beeswax. 2. Yes; it is customary to sir 
the servants something when you make star cf 2 
few days at a house, ft being assumed that the 
extra work you cause requires some acknorlely 
ment. 


SANDHURsT.—The test for eyesight is Snellen's Typ. 
‘Any bookseller can get you the book. 


Hutlo Water ! 


Ob Pickles! 1 cant get out [F 
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THE TIGER CHIEF OF BURMAH; 


OR, THE ADVENTURES OF TWO BO 
THE UPPER IRRAWADDY. 
By Davin Ker, 


Author of “ liderim the Afghan,” “4 Coral Prison," 


CHAPTER X.—AN UNDERGROUND PRISON. 


HILE Marston and Merrincourt were thus standing 
face to face with death, the boys whom they had 
eaidy given. up as dead were passing through a s 
f adventures almost equally startl 


“Fastened the other end round his own body.” 


Price One Penny. 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


TAX 
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Borne swiftly away by their captors, 
they could guess from the constant rust- 
ling of leaves and crackling of dry boughs 
(though their muftlings gave them no 
chance of seeing anything) that they were 
traversing a dense jungle, through which 
the Burmans pressed forward all day, 
despite the encumbrance of their two 
prisoners, witu a headlong haste which 
showed that they must have some special 
and important reason for making all 
possible speed. But our friends listened 
in vain for the voice of the Tiger Chief, 
and had no means of telling whether he 
was still with the party or not. 


Night had fallen when the Burmans at ! 


length came to a halt—for hitherto they 
had only paused for a few moments to 
take breath every now and then—and the 
War-Tiger’s voice was heard at last, 
ordering his men to give food to the 
captives, who had eaten nothing since 
morning. 

The Coys were very glad to get rid of 
their blindfolding mufflers, and to have a 
chance of looking about them once more. 
But they did not gain much by it, after 


all; for it was already so dark in the | 


black depths of this impenetrable forest 
that they might almost as well have been 
blindfolded still. Even when the bandits 
kindled a fire to scare away the wild 
beasts, its light showed to the two pri- 
soners nothing more than a bristling mass 
of matted boughs and tangled leaves 
shutting them in on every side. 

The first thing the two lads did was to 
look round for each other; but they had 
evidently been kept purposely apart, for 
neither of them could see his comrade; 
and as Fred, forgetting his usual caution 
in his anxiety, was about to shout his 
cousin’s name, a savage-looking fellow 
beside him made such a significant gesture 
with his huge knife as stopped the cry on 
his lips. 

Thus baffled, Milburn could think of 
nothing better to do than to lie down and 
try to go to sleep, in order to be as fresh 
as possible for whatever might happen 
next day. 
proceeding did not wholly disarm the 
suspicions of his grim jailer, who at once 
knotted one end of a rope to the boy’s 
arm, and fastened the other end round 
his own body, so that Fred could not 
inake the slightest movement without 
being instantly detected. 

This fresh proof of the sleepless vigi- 
lance of his guards boded no good to 
Fred's hopes of escape, and even his stout 
heart sank as he began to realise how 
small a chance he had of getting free. 
And even if he succeeded in doing so, how 
could he ever make his way, alone and 
unarmed, through this black unending 
cobweb of pathless thickets, where even 
his previous training on the Western 
prairies (though it had made him as good 
a scout and tracker as any cowboy in 
Texas) would be absolutely useless ? 

Harry Foster, too, on the other side of 
the camp fire, was absorbed in equally 
disquieting thoughts, and with only too 
good reason. 

The bandit who had apparently been 
selected as his especial jailer, and who had 
secured him in the same way as his cousin, 
Was a small, meagre, yellow-complexioned 
man, evidently one of the many “ half. 
breeds” produced by the intermarriage of 


But it was plain that even this | 


Harry paid no attention to him; but, as 
the fire burned brighter, and revealed his 
guard's face more clearly, the boy was 
struck with the glances of malignant 
hatred darted at him by the latter; and, 
looking more closely at him, he recog- 
nised, with a thrill of mingled horror and 
disgust, the very last man into whose 
hands he would have wished to fall. 

Among the native scouts employed by 
the English Government after the annexa- 
tion of Upper Burmah was a half-caste 
from the Chinese border, named Tum-Ti, 
who had accompanied Harry’s father upon 
more than one of his expeditions among 
the northern mountains. But he had 
been caught thieving once and again ; and, 
at length, having been detected in the 
very act of trying to persuade Foster's 
native followers to desert him, was ar- 
rested, tried, and sentenced to dismissal 
and several months’ imprisonment. Harry 
had seen enough of him to feel sure that 
he was not likely to forget either his 
punishment or the man to whom he owed 
it; and it was this mean and spiteful 
villain who now stood over him as his 
appointed jailer. 

Even in this discovery, however, the 
brave lad found some grounds of en- 
couragement. If even this unscrupulous 
enemy dared not harm him, he must be 
under the special protection of the Tiger 
Chief himself; and he naturally concluded 
(knowing nothing of the murderous out- 
break planned by the War Tiger, and now 
on the point of exploding over the whole 
district at once) that the capture of him- 
self and his cousin was merely an ordinary 
affair of “kidnapping for ransom”; 80, 
fortified by a true boyish confidence that 
“it would all come right somehow,” the 
captive boy said his prayers, and fell 
asleep as quietly as if he were in the old 
school dormitory at Rugby. 

The next day was merely a repetition 
of the preceding one. Blindfolded as 
before, the boys were carried swiftly 
onward from morning till evening, their 
captors being plainly bent upon giving 
them no chance of learning in what direc- 
tion lay the fort that they had left. or 
whether this forced march was carrying 
them north, south, east, or west. But 
Harry, knowing that to head southward 
would bring their kidnappers into a region 
where the British rule was already firmly 
established, and that to go west would 
throw them among the English forts 
along the border of Arracan, shrewdly 
guessed that they must be making for the 
wild hill-country to the north-east, which 
was indeed the case. 

At length, after a day's march, that 
seemed to the impatient boys twice as 
long as the one before it, they were set 
down by their bearers, their mufflings 
were taken off, and a sight burst upon 
them which—familiar as Harry was with 
the Himalaya, and Fred with the Yosemite 
Valley—literally struck them dumb for an 
instant with wonder and admiration. 

The sun was just setting, and against 
its blaze of golden glory there towered up 
right in front of them (rising like islands 
out of the boundless sea of dark-green 
vegetation) five or six huge masses of 
sombre grey rock, many hundreds of feet 
in height, forming a kind of vast irregular 
wall. Their shapes were as extraordinary 
as themselves. One had the form of a 


“he Chinese and Burmese races. At first | bishop’s mitre, another looked like the 


head of a black giant rising slowly ont of 
the earth, and a third displayed so perfect 
an imitation of the towers and battlements 
of an ancient castle that it was hard to 
believe them wholly nature's work. 

To all appearance, no living thing could 
find footing upon the tremendousprecipiees 
forming the sides of the cliff; and the bors 
were not a little startled to see (as ther 
did the moment their dazzled eyes became 
used to the sudden light) that in every 
cleft of the rock a tree had fastened its 
roots, and that the whole face of this great 
natural wall was one vast perpendicular 
forest. 

But the strangest sight of all was stil 
to come. In the side of the cliff a bux 
tunnel-like archway, through which so 
army might have marched with bannes 
displayed, yawned black and grim as the 
mouth of a sepulchre; but through its 
gloomy shadow fell a pale golden gleam. 
from the midst of which there lookel 
down upon them the dim outline of & 
mighty face, filled with the sad ani 
solemn calmness of one who had risa 
beyond the things of earth, and over when 
neither pain nor pleasure, nor any hums 
feeling, had power any more.* 

To Fred the sight was a new sd 
startling one; but Harry had seen thee 
statues too often in the Buddhist temples 
of Siam and Lower Burmah not to reco: 
nise ata glance “the Buddha” hime, 
Shin Gautama, the great teacher whx 
name is still reverenced by three hundred 
millions of men twenty-four centane 
after his death—a fit sentinel indeed fe 
this weird, shadowy portal, which mist: 
well have been taken for the entrance of 
the world beyond the grave. 2 

“This,” said the War Tiger, turning» 
the still wondering Harry, “is one of er 
forts; do you think your English soldies 
could take it?” 

“TI don't know,” replied Harry bold, 
“ but anyhow, I know they'd try!” 

The stern warrior eyed for a momett 
with a smile of grim approval, the brid 
fearless young face which reproduced © 
strangely that of his lost brother: a 
then he turned suddenly away without + 
word, : 

By a crumbling stair cut in the mé 
(into the cracks and clefts of whit 
numberless creepers had fastened the: 
wiry roots) the boys and their capi 
entered this strange catacomb, and st: 
denly found themselves amid a scem * 
weird and unearthly that even th« 
reckless lads were impressed by it 5 
spite of themselves. : 

Before them lay the exact likenes = 
an ancient Gothic cathedral—columnss 
archways, shadowy porches and grax 
vaulted roofs—all on a scale so gigatt’. 
that beside them all the wonders of Sis: 
burg and Cologne would have been dwa= 
into nothingness. Far down in the ¢t 
interior, the sombre grandeur of ** 
natural temple. could be seen stretcti: 
onward, onward still; and the few rs * 
sunshine that struggled into its em 
twilight gave to it a look as shadowy 
unsubstantial as if the whole stra‘? | 
might at any moment melt away 4 
morning vapour. ‘ 

This palace of the night was pe‘ 


* A cave of tho same kind, simflarly adomed ¥ | 
colossal gilded image of Buddha, lies among‘: 
above the port of Moulmein, in Lower _ 
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vith inhabitants that matched it well. 
3rim giants thrust forth their scowling 
‘aces from gloomy hollows, and brandished 
uassive clubs in terrible menace. Open- 
nouthed tigers threatened with uplifted 
vaws the humble pilgrims who knelt on 
he damp, slimy floor, holding offerings of 
ruit in their extended hands. Monstrous 
irds of prey hovered above, scaly dragons 
‘aped and gnashed below. But the out- 
tretched arms of the pilgrims never 
aoved, the yawning jaws of the furious 
aonsters uttered no sound. All alike 
rere cold, hard, lifeless stone; and, high 
verhead, the mighty features of the 
maged Buddha looked down upon theso 
‘eird mockeries of life as it had looked 
or countless ages, with the same calm 
nchanging smile of passionless peace. 

But as they went farther in, the dark- 
ess fell around them like a pall, and 
‘red had just time to see that the whole 
oof of this strange cavern was one mass 
f tiny red-clay Buddhas no bigger than 


very small doll, when the light failed. 


ltogether, and it was only by the echo of 
1eir steps (which sounded unnaturally 
nd amid that tomb-like silence) that the 
oys could tell that they were traversing 
rock-ceut passage of no great height, but 
‘emingly endless length. So utter was 
1e gloom, indeed, that even the Burmans 
to whom this ghostly place was quite 
miliar—were soon forced to halt and 
ght torches, the red and fitful glare of 
hich made the grim labyrinth look 
ilder and more unearthly than ever. 
But they were lighted not a whit too 
‘on, for only a few moments later the 
artled lads found themselves on the very 
ink of # black and frightful chasm,* 
om the fathomless depths of which rose 
Nenly the hollow roar of unseen waters, 
lling unchecked where no human foot 
id ever trod, while a swarm of shadowy, 
apeless, hideous things flitted screaming 
st them, far up inte the great gulf of 
vkness overhead, brushing their faces 
passing, with thick, leathery wings. 
The only way of passing this abyss 
2med to be a wet and slippery rock-ledge 
mg one side of it, just wide enough for 
e man at a time, over which the strong 
nds of their guards guided them with 
‘autious care, which showed how cer- 
nly the slightest slip or stumble would 
rl them to instant destruction. 
Even the daring boys felt their courage 
1 at this fresh proof of the utter hope- 
sness of escape from that fearful dun- 
on, in which they were pent up at the 
ircy of a gang of ferocious savages, who 
ght at any moment butcher them in 
d blood, or, worse still, hurl them living 
o the hideous gulf which they had just 
ssed. It was an unspeakable relief 
the overwrought nerves of both lads 
en the torches were suddenly extin- 
shed, and they saw far away at the 
1 of this gloomy tunnel a faint gleam 
daylight, which broadened and bright- 
‘d as they neared it, till they came out 
at once into the open air once more. 
They were standing at the bottom of a 
t circular pit hundreds of feet in depth, 
black, broken sides of which sloped 
ward in such a way that its breadth 
2w was more than double that of its 


I myself nearly fell down this very chasm some 
3 ago; but whether my Burmese guide really 
at me to do =, I will not undertake t> say.— 


mouth; so that (as Fred Milburn’s keen 
eye saw instantly) it would be quite im- 
possible for them to escape by climbing. 
The universal blackness of the cliffs, 
and the mounds of lava-dust and cinders, 
as well as the huge masses of charred 
rock that lay scattered on all sides in 
wild confusion, showed that this strange 
hollow must be the crater of a dead 
volcano, which had evidently been extinct 
for ages, its mouth being thickly fringed 
with bushes and even trees, while tough, 
wire-like creepers hung down into it for 
many vards on every side. But on the 
floor of the crater, the well-known rich- 
ness of volcanic soil (as shown by the 
orange-croves of Etna and the vineyards 
of Vesuvius) had been turned to better 


rubbish just beyond the mouth of the 
tunnel, was now a perfect garden of native 
vegetables and fruits, flanked by a row of 
tiny huts of bamboos and dried grass—a 
genuine underground village. Nor did 
this strange kitchen-garden lack water, 
for a small brook went dancing and 
sparkling right through the midst of it, 
to vanish with a mellow gurgle into a cleft 
at the foot of the cliff from which the 
War Tiger’s party had just descended. 

“Well, old boy,” said Harry to his 
cousin, “ here we are, and here we've got 
to stay for the present, I suppose; so we 
may just as well make up our minds to 
it, and not bother about what we can't 
help.” 

And, sure enough, these reckle-s young- 
sters soon made themselves quite at home 
in this den of Eastern cut-throats, Harry 
from his knowledge of Burmese ways and 
Fred from his Yankee adaptability to any 
circumstances whatever. They began by 
offering their aid to water and tend the 
| garden, and went to work at once, to the 
‘no small amusement of their captors. 
' They picked up the names of several of 
the warriors, and bandied jokes freely 
with them, Fred’s remarks being trans- 
lated by Harry. They twisted their 
handkerchiefs into white rabbits and 
jumping squirrels for the edification of 
the band; and, finally, they acquitted 
themselves so well in a wrestling-match 
got up by some of the younger men, that 
the whole gang were loud in their praises. 

In a word, a few days sufficed to make 
them prime favourites with the entire band, 
except the renegade half-breed, Tum-Ti, 
| who was plainly watching for a chance 
of doing them some mischief; and this, 
together with the thought of the anxiety 
which their unaccountable disappearance 
would cause to their friends and to Mr. 
Foster himself, was the only thing that 
damped their buoyant spirits in the least. 

But while they were pent up in this 
strange underground hermitage, many 
startling and terrible events were occur- 
ring in the outer world. All the prepara- 
tions for the revolt against English rule 
had been swiftly and silently completed. 
Large bodies of armed guerillas had been 
got together little by little in the neigh- 
bourhood of all the British forts, under 
the disguise of native peasants on their 
way to various local fairs and markets. 
The War Tiger's savage lieutenant, 
Moong-Gley, had gone northward with 
eager haste (little dreaming of the sudden 
and violent death in store for him at the 
hand of Alfred Marston and his soldiers) 


account. A wide oblong space, cleared of | 


‘ with his Chief’s summons to the Shan : 


mountaineers of the border to pour down 
from their hills and join him in ‘“ sweep- 


- ing the yellow-faced English into the sea” 


—a message which, as we have scen, tho 
bandit was never to deliver. All was 
ready for the explosion whenever the 
Tiger Chief should give the signal—and 
he gave it. 

Most of the British strongholds fell 
almost on the same day, some over- 
whelmed by numbers and others taken 
by stratagem; for the treachery tha’ had 
failed with the wary Marston had suc- 
ceeded only too well with some of his 
brother-officers. Lulled into fatal secu- 
rity by their crafty foe, they had fallen 
into the habit of admitting nativo market- 
people by dozens at a time; and some of 
the War Tiger's men, slipping in along 
with the rest, overpowered and slew them 
ere they even knew that anything was 
wrong. 

One evening Fred and Harry, littlo 
thinking that they were the only whito 
people left alive in the whole district, 
were “assisting” at a native concert. 
One of the bandits kept clashing a pair 
of cymbals, another played a tiny fiddle 
with his hands and a split bamboo with 
his supple toes, while a third performed 
upon a kind of small native piano—a 
cradle-shaped green box over which was 
spread, like a sheet, the key-board of 
twenty-four thin wooden keys, sounded 
by tapping them with a short stick. 

Then one of the band sang a mountain 
war-song, while another followed with a 
comic performance of some kind, at which 
these savage men (every one of whom 
had many lives on his hands) laughed as 
gleefully as children. 

“I say, Harry,” cried Fred, “let's give 
‘em ‘Glory, Glory, Hallelujah!’ ” 

Both boys had clear strong voices, and 
they did full justice to the grand old 
battle-psalm, which certainly had never 
been sung in a stranger place, or to a 
stranger audience. Its martial roll 
seemed to have called up the very Genius 
of War himself; ,for, as the last notes 
died away amongsthe cliffs overhead, the 
War Tiger stood spectre-like in the mouth 
of the rock-tunnel, with his famous tiger- 
skin helmet’ on his head, his long gun in 
his hand, marks of blood on his clothes, 
and a frown as black as the gloom out of 
which he had just risen. 

He might well look black, for, owing 
to Moong-Gley’s unforeseen death (of 
which the chief was still ignorant), the 
Shan warriors on whose aid he counted 
had never joined him; and he had just 
learned that Fort Kyook-Pew, without 
which his control of the northern districts 
could not be secure, was still held by 
Marston and Merrincourt against all that 
his men could do. 

For a time the Chief held conference 
apart with two or three of his followers, 
taking no notice of the boys, who wisely 
refrained from attracting his attention ; 
but, a little later, Fred Milburn, seeing 
that he appeared to be in a somewhat 
better humour than before, went up to 
him, and said in English : 

“Mr. Tiger, if you're not going to kill 
us, won't you let us write and tell our 
friends that we're alive? They must be 
thinking us dead all this time, you know, 
and it's a pity to scare ’em for nothing.” 

The Chief turned his face quickly away 
to hide the gleam of cruel joy that lighted 
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up his deep black eyes as he heard the 
frank, fearless boy innocently suggest to 


him the means of a deadlier stroke of ; 


treachery than any that he had yet 
achieved. 

“So be it,” said he; “if you choose to 
write a letter to the English chief at 
Kyook-Pew, I will see that it is de- 
livered.”” 

No sooner said than done. Harry still 
had his pencil, and Fred a small note- 
book—for no attempt had been made 
to plunder them—and between them the 


| 


boys soon concocted the following des- 
patch : 

“Deak Mr. Marston.—We're all 
right, and very jolly, only they won’t let 
us go. I think the Tiger Chief means to 
keep us for ransom; he’s been very civil 
so far, Kind regards to Mr. Merrincourt. 

Yours truly, 
Harry Foster. 
Frep Minsury.” 


“The old Tiger’s not a bad sort, after 
all,” said Harry, when the note, after being 


dated and read aloud, had been cam: 
away by the Chief. 

His cousin fully agreed; for the ber, 
lmowing nothing of the horrors whe 
this man had just been perpetratn: 
looked upon him with that frank ai 
manly admiration with which the Ango 
Saxon always regards a brave and rx. 
lute foe, and had no suspicion of the en! 
and terrible use which his remorse 
ingenuity was about to make of te 
simple message. 

(To be continued.) 


“ (\aanzex, make haste and get up.” 
“Allright. Time to get up? Hallo! 
what’s up?” 

Charley rubbed his eyes and started bolt 
upright, to see Sinclair standing, half-dressed, 
beside his bed. 

“ Look sharp ! the house is on fire.”’ 

Dawlish gave a leap, and landed in the 
middle of the room. 

“Whew! what a smell of smoke! And 
how it crackles! ’’ he cried, as he slipped into 
his clothes. ‘“ Does anybody know?” 

“No; I’m going to call the Doctor now. 
Make haste and sound the alarm.” 

Sinclair rushed from the room, and five 
minutes later the passages were thronged 
with panic-stricken boys rushing to and fro 
in wildest confusion. 

Then the silence of the night outside was 
rudely broken, as from the turret on the roof 
of the house the great school bell clanged 
out its alarm. 

The Doctor and his masters, with the as- 
sistance of the clearest-headed of the seniors, 
soon reduced the clamouring crowd of boys 
to something like order; and in less than a 
quarter of an hour, the whole school was 
assembled on the lawn before the house, 
gazing at the ruddy glow that flushed the 
windows of the second floor. 

“Who's ringing the bell?’ asked the 
Doctor, as he marshalled a line of the elder 
boys from the water-tank to the staircase. 

“ Dawlish, sir,” said Sinclair. 

“Then go and fetch him; anybody can 
pull the rope.” 

Sinclair darted down the passage to the 
schoolroom ; but he quickly returned, drag- 
ging arope afterhim. . 

“Dawlish isn't there, sir; and the bell 
cord’s broken!” he cried. 

The Doctor glanced at the length of the 
cord, and then turned very pale. 

“The boy must be in the turret!” he ex- 
claimed. 

Scarcely had the words left his lips than 
Sinclair dashed into the house. Up the 
stairs he sprang, with panting breath, and a 
terrible fear at his heart. Volumes of smoke 
poured down to mect him; but, with head 
bent low and arm shading his eyes, he 
struggled on and mounted to the second 
floor. Here he was met by a fierce outburst 
of flame from the room in which the fire had 
first broken out. He tried to force his way 
past, but in vain. The flames had taken a 
firm hold of the passage, and all the wood- 
work was in a blaze. 

“Come back, boy!’”’ cried the Doctor’s 
voice, sounding hoarsely through the smoke 
behind him. “We must wait for the engines.” 


THE HUNCHBACK. 


By Ausert E. Hooper, 
Author of “ Up the Moonstair,” “ Only a Red,” ete. 


PART III. 


A firm hand was laid on his arm, and he 
was forced down the stairs, protesting all the 
way: 

“ Dawlish trusts me to tell him when to 
leave the bell.” 

Out in the open air once more, Sinclair 
gazed up wildly towards the turret, which 
loomed black against the flushed sky. The 
alarm bell still pealed out, and all knew that 
Charley Dawlish was standing alone in the 
darkness of the turret, little thinking that 
his retrest was cut off by a wall of flame. 

The fie was now spurting forth from 
several of the first-floor windows in spiteful 
streams. But hark!—the clatter of hoof- 
strokes and the thunderous roar of whirling 
wheels. 

A ringing cheer burst from the crowd of 
boys as the first engine dashed up. Down 
sprang the helmeted firemen; the smoking 
horses were unhitched and led aside; the 
hose was adjusted to engine and tank, and a 
stream of water poured hissing into one of 
the blazing rooms. 

In the meantime the Doctor and several of 
the Sixth-formers had been round to the back 
of the school, and now they came back with 
a long ladder. In a moment it was up- 
reared, but its top rested against the ivy- 
covered wall, far below the third-storey 
windows. 

As they momentarily paused in their dis- 
appointment, a dark figure darted out of the 
shadow, rushed to the ladder, and began to 
ascend by ungainly leaps and bounds. 

It was the Hunchback, and knotted round 
his waist was the end of the long bell-rope. 

A few seconds brought him: to the top of 
the ladder; and then without the least hesi- 
tation he clambered up the ivy and swung 
himself into one of the third-floor windows. 

Half a minute after he had disappeared 
from view the bell in the turret ceased to 
ring. Then there was a moment of terrible 
suspense, a deep silence, and a mighty shout; 
for there, at the open window, Charley Daw- 
lish and Horace Sinclair stood side by side. 

“Make haste! Make haste!" shouted 
the excited crowd, and not without reason ; 
for the flames from the lower windows were 
playing fiercely upon the ladder. 

There seemed to be some altercation between 
the two boys ; but suddenly Sinclair was seen 
almost to push his companion through the 
window; and the next moment Charley 
Dawlish had slipped down the cord as far as 
the ladder, and then run lightly down the 
rungs to the ground. But scarcely was he 
in safety than the charred ladder began to 
waver and rock to and fro; and, almost 
before Sinclair could get outon tothe window- 


ledge, it had fallen with a crash into t& 
garden. 

But the bell-cord still swung from 
window, and Sinclair wasjust about to sez: - 
when a cry of horror burst from the watchs: 
below. 

“ The rope’s on fire!” 

It was true; the flames from the ! 
windows seized upon the swinging cord, st 
in an instant a serpent of crackling fire = 
writhing and twisting up to the very lee « 
which the Hunchback stood. oe 

His misshapen figure was clearly own 
against the redly gleaming glass in the mye 
part of the window; but only the triamphazi 
beauty of his face was noticed by the tor 
below as he glanced down at his fn 
Charley Dawlish. 

Only for a moment he paused, and th: 
stooping, he stretched down his long a=, 
grasped the rope-like ivy stems, and sty 
himself off the ledge. There he clare, 
ing for a foothold; but when he m 
instead of descending, he began to work ha 
way laterally along the ivy-covered wi! d 
the house. 

“He'll never do it—no arms could bai 
such a strain,’’ said one of the firemen. _ 

But the Hunchback’s arms gained it 
strength what they lacked in grace, and 24 
their knotted muscles stood him in el 
stead. Slowly and cautiously, bat wih 
many sslip that set the spectators’ har 
beating with terror, he worked his wsy#:+4 
the side of the house; and presently v2 
he began to descend, hand under hand. 
grasping the ivy stems, he was quite ead 
the reach of the flaming windows. ; 

His descent was rapid; and when #4 
his feet touched the ground every boy = 4 
school, from the smallest junior to ¥ 
whiskered head of the First Form, cheert¥ 
if he were mad. 

The Doctor himself hurried up and :4 
him heartily by the hand. 

“My boy!” he said in a bro! r 
“there is not a man of us who coal D4 
done it.” 5 

At that moment Horace Sinclair ces * 
be ashamed of his deformity, and *= 
glad face he turned to meet the out: al 
hands of Charley Dawlish and the bor: 
came crowding around him. 

The fire was got under, but the sl 
had to break up while the dams @ 
repaired; and when it again assemic4 > 
affair was still fresh in everybody's 2“! 
and there was no more popular fello« > 
school than Horace Sinclair the Hunt=+ 


(Tam Exp.) 
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was leaning over the bulwarks of the great 
P. and O. steamer as we ploughed our 
iy down the Red Sea. Right and left flew 
e white foam from our cutwater, and 
sthed along the shapely sides of the 
tropa. From minute to minute, like 
shes of silver, the flying fish rose from 
fore us, terror-struck by the rushing steam- 
ven monster, then, striking the dark blue 
yes, bounded up for a second or third 
sht before they disappeared from view. A 
le or two beyond us, towards the African 
ist, an English goods steamer was labour- 
: heavily in the “wine-dark”’ sea. The 
ter breaks over her bows and pours through 
: scuppers under the freshening breeze. 
t away to starboard rose the Somali 
untains, range after range, bare, solitary, 
1 desolate, the wind-blown sand lodged in 
ir lower crevices like avalanches of the 
ert. “Es ist sehr schin,” I said, as I 
ned to a good-natured German by my 
2, whom I had noticed as we came through 
canal, That was about all of his lan- 
ige that I knew, but I thought it would 
ase him to have my thoughts expressed 
ais own tongue. ‘Ja, mein Herr, es ist 
nderschinm. Sie sprechen doch Deutsch?" 
3! my German had nearly come to an 
|, and I was obliged to stammer, “ Nein, 
in Herr—sehr schlecht.” 
Englisch, ja?” he replied. 
lis English might not be first-rate, but 
tas a long way better than my German. 
What a wild and dreary coast that is!” 
«claimed. 
it than that which is presented by the 
t barbarism of life there, and what we 
here?” I added, pointing to the groups 
well-dressed passengers, who in every 
ety of chair were reclining under the 
ling, or promenading the main deck. 
Dat is so. And I have seen de vild life 
near. Ach, I have!” said he. 
Tell me how you mean.” 
Vell, you know, I haf been tabak plant- 
in Sumatra. An’ I com home some 


», an’ captain he got wrong von nacht an’ ' 


un scheep on rock near shore, an’ ven 
os day, Somalis com an’ shout at us an’ 
ce spears. An’ it vos a lectle far to 
2m or dey vould af com for us. An’ 
ans scream an’ say, ‘O captain, are dose 
men commin to scheep?’ 
ry all vay to get off, but scheep would not 
e. An’ ve saw vild men running off for 
8, vat dey call baum-kahns. So, I tink, 
‘ld men take us, dat vill be great change 
Englisch leddies.” 

An awful prospect indeed,” I said, 
m the luxury and absolute security of a 
ing palace like this, to the unspeakable 
gery of such a life as they would have 
to live there!’ And I shuddered as I 
ight of the fate which might any time 
l one’s friends, to whom a trip to India 
ran home on furlough seems the easiest 
safest thing in the world. “ Well, but 
did you escape?” I asked. 

Vell,” said my friend, taking the meer- 
ium out of his mouth and sending forth 
»ypious cloud of smoke, ‘ ven de captain 
the baum-kahns an’ boats commin, he 
us all to scheep’s stern, an’ all heavy 
ion and iron, an’ de ingenieur to hinter 
ep (vat you call ‘go astarn’) like as to 
e him borst, an’ scheep off rocks a leetle 
ed, an’ den a leetle more, an’ den faster, 
den she turn a leetle, an’ all shout 
rrah,’ an’ captain cry ‘Vorwarts! Go 
ad!’ den vild mans yell and scream an’ 


“Den ve vill ' 


“Can there be a greater con- | 


So captain ; 


HIS FIRST—AND LAST—TIGER. 


By tHe AurHor or “ OpapIAH,” ETC. 


get out of de way, an’ to Suez all safe ve 
arrive.” 

“ Well,” I said, “ that was a narrow squeak. 
But I suppose you don’t want for adventures 
in Sumatra, eh?” ; 

“Want adventures?” he replied, mistak- 
ing my meaning, and answering with simple 
German frankness. “Oh no! I do not like 
adventures, I nevar seek dem! If dey 
come, vell!” (with a wave of his pipe), “ but 
vant dem, no!” 

I explained my meaning, and Herr Hoff- 
mann laughed long and loud. His memory 
was evidently tickled by some reminiscence 
of the past. 

“No adventures!” he repeated. “ Noting 
but ver hot, ver hot. In house muskito, 
out house muskito and bloodleech !”” 

“But you have large game in those parts, 
haven’t you? Tigers and so forth?” said I, 
for I wanted to draw out of him some good 
sporting story to while away the hour or two 
before the dinner bell. “Did you never go 
tiger-hunting ?”” I inquired. 

“Oh yas!” he replied, with a twinkle in 
his eye. ‘“ Vonce I hunt de tigar, bot I nevar 
hunt ’im more. Look ’ere. If to hear 
about my tigar-hunting you vish, I vill 
tell you.” He laid hold of a ratlin and 
swung himself to a comfortable seat on the 
bulwarks ; then, refilling his pipe, began his 
story. 

“Tt vos five years past I com out to Su- 
matra, for I had uncle dat vos tabak-planter. 
And I got to know som yong fellahs what 
had longer settled. So one com to me 
an’ say, ‘ Vill you shoot tigar vid us?’ 
I say, ‘Ja wohl,’ for I like to shoot more dan 
all tings. ‘ Vell,’ he said, ‘ you most get up 
early, for ve ’av long road to go, and you most 
bring rifle.’ So, next day, before it vos light, 
ve left de houses, and ve had long jorney 
trough de forest, and ver hard vay it vos, and 
you fall over roots and cut avay hanging 


i plants from trees, and den hornets com at 


you and you fight vid dem, and leetle red 
ants get in stockings and bite and bite. And 
den ve got to vet place, vid tall reeds and mud, 
and vade trough. And s0 at last ve com 
to hut near som big bamboos. No man 
live in hut. It vos made for Jagers, you 
know.” 

“Yes, I understand,” said I, for I was be- 
ginning to feel very much interested in his 
story. 

“Ach so!” continued the German. “My 
friends and I lie down here on some leaves, 


and blackman servant get food for us out of , 
' hear tigar, only buzz, buzz in my ear, an’ I 


schnapsack. De sun ver hot, ver hot, and all 
de forest ver still. So I tink I vill take otf 
boots and smoke pipe and get rest, for tigar- 
hunt vos to be at night. 
boots, I find dem full of blood, and blood 
trickling down my leg, and my friends call 
out, ‘Oh, you should have leech stockings ! 
Look at your ankles!’ And I look and see 
many little brown bliitegel, dat is leeches, 
stick on my leg. ‘ Potz tausend!’ I cry out 
and begin to pull at dem. But my friends 
all shout, ‘No! you silly man! you must not 
touch dem! And dey get some tobacco from 
my pouch and rub it over bloodleech, and 
dey wag tail and stop sucking and we got 
dem all off.” 

“Tve heard of landleeches before,” I re- 
marked, “but I never saw one. They must 
be uncommon nasty brutes !”” 

“Bruta!” replied Herr Hoffmann, rub- 
bing his ankle as he spoke, so vivid was the 
recollection. ‘“ Wohlan! so ve lie down and 
sleep. And ven night com, my friends get 


Bot ven I unlace ; 


all ready and ve start for de tigar. But first 
ve eat supper. And when supper don, dey 
take som food vid dem, and one say, ‘Who 
shall carry viski bottle?’ ‘Hoffmann carry 
it,’ say anoder, ‘he vill carry viski bottle 
better dan shoot tigar! Have you evar shoot 
tigar, Hoffmann?’ ‘No,’ I told him, ‘I 
nevar shoot tigar, for I nevar see him bot in 
Thiergarten at Berlin. Bot I vill kill him if 
he com.’ ‘Oh, yes!’ said anoder, ‘ but you 
look out, mine friend, or tigar vill carry you 
off!’ ‘Don’t you let tigar take viski bottle,’ 
say anoder; ‘viski too good for tigar!’ I 
told dem I did not like dere joaks, but dey 
said it vos all fan.” 

“Yes,” I said, “a little chaff is all very 
well in its way, but some fellows seem never 
to know when to stop.” 

“Just so,’ resumed my German friend. 
“Vell, so dey found a big hole under nutmeg 
tree, and tell me get into it, and dey get into 
oder holes and up trees. And I ask vat to 
do? And dey say, ‘Vait fortigar here. Mind 
you keep very still. You not to speak, or 
cough, or sing, or move, or smoke, or make 
any noise, else tigar vill not com.’ So dey 
go off and I sit very still, and I keep my rifle 
in my hand at half cock, and I listen for de 
tigar. And ven I hear crackle in bushes, 
I tink tigar is comming, bot it vas som leetle- 
beast going to drink at pool. But soon 
muskito com buzz, buzz round my face and 
sit on my cheek, and I slap at muskito, for 
he bite ver moch, and den I keep still again. 
And anoder muskito com, for he live in forest, 


| buzz, buzz, buzz, and I try kill him too, and 
An’ 


anoder and anoder and anoder, as if it vos 
bees in schwarm, and I dock down my head, 
and den dey com at my legs (oh! yas, dey 
bite trough stockings), and when I try to 
catch dem, dey settle on my hands and 
wrists. So I make myself like a ball and 
stick hands into pockets. Bot, I tink, vat if 
tigar com now, and I not got hold of ritle?- 
So I take out hands again and say I most 
not mind leetle tings in tigar hunting! Ach 
nein! bot muskito have soch a hunt of me 
as I vos not glad I had com to hunt tigar. 
Den I pull out viski bottle and get out cork 
vid my teeth. And so for long time of night 


| I had noting else to do bot fight muskito and 


drink viski!’’ cried the German, as he re- 
membered the past. 

“T should have no relish for such sport as 
that,” I exclaimed. “But what about the 
tiger? didn’t he come, after all?” 

“You shall hear,” replied Herr Hoffmann, 
gravely. ‘Vell, de night go on an’ I nevar 


feel so hot and dursty, an’ I say to myself, 
‘ Tigar vill nevar com at all, an’ pipe vill keep 
off dese verdamnitz muskito.’ So I feel for 
match and light my pipe. And as soon as 
I began to smoke I hear de oder fellahs call 
out, ‘Oh you bad man! you have spoilt it all! 
tigar vill nevar com now. Tigar does not 
like smoke!’ So dey all com out of deir 
holes and trees and dey angry vid me and 
ve go home. And one say, ‘Com now, if 
tigar not taken Hoffmann, anyhow he not 
taken viski bottle.’ And anoder cry out, ‘I 
know vich ve could best have spared!’ And 
anoder slap me on back and say “Nevar 
mind! pass de viski round, ole man!’ And 
I give dem de bottle and dey all crowd round 
it; bot dere vos no viski in him at all! So 
dey all ory out, ‘Oh you bad fellah! you vill 
nevar shoot tigar!’ And I nevar did, for I 
nevar try again.” 

He took a final pull at his meerschaum, 
but the pipe had gone out. With a cheery 
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laugh at his own misadventure he tapped 
the pipebow! on the bulwarks and, hitching 
himself down, turned round with me to 
gaze on the glorious sunset which had been 
rapidly developing as he finished his story. 
‘The purple mountains stood out in the west 
above the darkening sea. A golden disk of 
glory, enlarging and contracting itself like a 
vast medusa, was sinking rapidly behind 
their clear-cut ridges. Round it hung 
gathered diaphanous clouds in horizontal 
strata of amethyst and gold. From these 
white fleecy bars of vapour, tinged with 
crimson, like angels’ wings in a painting of 


ImERE was & scare in the coolie lines. 
Twice had a man-eater made his spring 
iupon the punkawallahs lying in the verandah 
of the sahib’s own bungalow. Two unhappy 
fathers of families had he flung across his 
back, in the enormous strength which bore 
itd burden with no greater effort than it had 
cost the poor victims themselves to dandle 
their tiny, shiny, brown babies. The wretched 
men had vanished with their destroyer into 
the impassable jungle almost before they 
had time to shriek their mortal despair. 
And the little colony of Bengali labourers 
who worked field and factory on the tea 
yarden had of course been seized by panic 
fear. 


after dark from the frail shelter of those 
mud walls which the dreaded animal could 
have overthrown with a single pat of his 
terrible paw, and within which the proprietors 
kept their precious live-stock as carefully 
secluded as themselves. No congenial gossip 
for them, those warm and steamy Assamese 
evenings, over their hubble-bubbles, under the 
great pipul tree in the centre of the group of 
huts, where they so delighted to squat after 
the last frugal meal of the day, discussing 
those concerns of the little community which 
formed the interests of their whole civilised 
world. The terribly monotonous chants which 
were wont to afford such enjoyment to 
their rapt hearers no longer quavered through 
the damp night air. Mute and inglorious 
cowered the songsters lately accustomed to 
elicit from their audience approving murmurs 
of “wah wah!” and ‘shabash !’’—which 
are the Indian equivalent of the more noisy 
“bravo” and applause of the European. 
No longer were the spirits of the tired, dozing, 
white men living up the hill filled with the 
comic despair created by those prolonged and 
artistic ululations. Shirgarh village was 
beleaguered of “the terror by night,” of the 
rathless tyrant who “ walketh in darkness,” 
yet more awful than pestilence itself in his 
«eath-dealing power and might. 

Nor were there wanting signs of a state of 
sioge at headquarters, whither had timor- 
ously scuttled, very early in the evening, the 
two coolies whose offices at the punkah were 
destined that night to minister to the soft- 
ness of the sahib’s slumber—if they did not 
rouse his restlessness and wrath instead by 
their perfunctory and intermittent exertions, 
which was quite as likely. ares 4 

In striking contrast to affairs in the busti 
was the attitude of the little garrison at the 
bungalow. Worthy John Jenkins, manager 

‘ the Shirgarh tea estate, and young 

:_.son his assistant — fresh out from home 


Giotto or Fra Angelico, stretched across 
the western sky diagonally to the horizon, 
while, high up, clearly visible even before 
the burning circle touched the Nubian moun- 
tains, bright as a diamond, Venus, as the 
evening star, hung in the blue heaven. And 
now the remoter purple masses of cloud are 
flushing with crimson light, the edges of the 
sleeping cirri in the West glow with an 
intenser gold, and handfuls of whitest wool 
dyed with bright ruby break off and float in 
@ transparency of amethyst. Deeper, still | 
deeper, grows the purple along the mountain | 
sides, and darkness falls from the zenith, 


Not of his own will would one now stir out | 


; the uninteresting soup, the tasteless fish, and 


“FAUGH A BALLAGH 1” 


By SrerHen Gray, 


Author of “The Peshwa's Elephant,” etc. 


the last cold weather—had been making 
their preparations to attract another visit 
from the lord of the jungle and to afford him 
the warmest of welcomes upon his appear- 
ance. Accustomed ta seek the enemy upon 
his own ground, they had not been prepared 
for this invasion of British territory. It was 
an insult to the ruling race; such audacity 
was not to be tamely submitted to. And, 
even had the manager’s kind heart not been | 
stirred by the widow’s wailings, labour is not | 
so superabundant in the country of the 
Brahmaputra as to render the diminution of 
his forces by two good field hands a circum- 
stance to be considered with resignation or 
philosophy. The doom had gone out. ‘The 
reign of terror must cease. The intruder 
must die! 

The more the merrier, of course ; and there- 
fore the noisy and gleeful assistance had 
been enlisted of Paddy Callaghan—a neigh- 
bour, so to speak, resident only twelve miles 
away, who had chanced to ride over that 
morning upon some social or business errand. 
And the garden work over, the first thing to be 
done was to clean up the little arsenal of the 
establishment. There it reposed, ready 
loaded, upon a side table in the sitting-room. 
It was in a stuffy, kerosene-scented passage at 
the back of the house, and not, as customary, 
in the broad, airy, front verandah that the 
punkah puller laid himself down to sleep while 
awaiting his turn of duty—carefully wrapping 
his head in his scarf in the usual Indian pre- 
paration for slumber, which leaves limbs and 
body bare while swathing the head, and its 
senses of sight, smell, and hearing, in greasy 
folds of cotton cloth. On the spot whence 
the late victims had been snatched, now lay 
bait —a dummy figure which, while it would 
certainly. not have imposed upon wily Mr. 
Stripes in the daytime, it was hoped might 
tempt another midnight raid. 

Dinner had appeared and disappeared: 


the weird preparation of somewhat aged hen 
which most planters are accustomed to en- 
counter day after day, had been discussed 
with all the appetite which such a climate 
leaves. The regulation bottle of beer had 
been thirstily absorbed by each man, and each 
had consumed the cheroot esteemed so 
kindly a companion in fatigue and so efficient 
an ally against the already gathering mos- 
quito host. 

At about eleven o’clock had the expected 
visitor announced himself upon the previous 
occasions. At ten, therefore, all lights were 
extinguished save that of a wall lamp, which 
was turned very low. The table servants, 
after a very unusual protraction of their 


wrapping heaven and earth in its overha:. 
ing pall. ; 

We gazed in silence at the lessening ligt. 
It seemed as though ordinary words vou. 
have been almost profane. A jest ins 
cathedral would not have been more ince. 
gruous. How shall the soul come back) 
common life which has just been raised) 
the golden gates of Paradise? 

It was a positive relief when the Ix: 
ringing of a bell near the companion cal: 
us from our reverie and announced thi; 
was time to dress for dinner. 

we 


duties, at length plucked up sufficient coun: 
to leave for the village in a frightened Int: 
flock. Each flourished a lantern very tix: 
ously and talked his loudest to frighten t- 
tiger and to keep up his own spirit E:t 
clung tightly to another's flimsy gar 
and glanced nervously round the cultiva 
stretching right and left under the sx 
light. 

It was, of course, not to be expected 
Callaghan should withstand the tempatc 
to rush round and create a vigorous ros: 
among the bushes upon the left flank of U 
trembling herd! This effectually has 
them on their way, converting their ¢ 
into shrieks of terror and affording s 
of excited narration for many days concer 
ing the imminent danger they hadran! Fa. 
tunately the joker had sufficient good se 
to keep under cover; for Jenkins had, st 
earnest solicitation of these domestic her 
consented to cover their retreat at a 
distance, armed with his rifle, and was 
as completely tricked as they were by i 
Irishman’s manceuvre. Many another 2 
would have let fly a chance shot into t: 
bush ; but the consideration of the rst 
had run did not for one moment dim? 


te 


| Paddy’s delight athis success. Thatepix* 


over, all fell dead quiet at the bur; 
The men were armed and at their post 
vigil had begun. 

Two open doorways led out of the itu 
room into the verandah, along the wil ¢ 
the back of which, just at the left side f © 
left-hand exit, was extended the dix’ 
figure. Jenkins sat with his rifle across 
knees, commanding a view through the s* 
door of the enemy’s probable line ef sdvs* 
from the jungle upon the quarry. Be:* 
him, close to the front wall, with a clear =" 
through the right-hand doorway, sat Mi=* 
son, with no more sportsmanlike ¥es?7 
than a navy revolver—having given 0p *¥ 
gun, a short artillery carbine of ancient 4 
which he had somehow become posses! * 
to Callaghan, the guest of the even 
That individual fidgeted in his seat 
other end of the room, nursing his iss* 
ment of slaughter, the sword-bayonet bt 
ing to which he had insisted upon 
while delightedly discussing the—to s 4 
ardent mind—rather undesirable chases“ 
being able to “give the craycher ats" 
the cowld shteel.”” The punksh hsi * 
stopped ; the mosquitoes sounded the 7> 
pet vigorously and fell tooth and nsi. © 
the devoted trio. Heroically did s! 
suffer and perspire, maintaining 
broken but by an occasional comical -> 
which betrayed the hardly subduad >* 
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ence of one at least of them as minute fol- 
»wed minute into the past. 

Eleven o'clock had come and gone; a 
sckal had stolen out of the bushes towards 
1e house and sniffed the air suspiciously ; 
ad hesitated in his advance, and then silently 
otted back. Twelve o’clock had arrived, and 
om the back might be heard the scarf- 
uffled snores of the house servants, whose 
rrors were now lost in sleep. Hialf-past 
velve! The watch had become wearisome 
men who had done their day's work and 
tned their night's rest. Callaghan had 
irly dropped off to sleep, and Matheson’s 
sin was inclining quietly to his chest, when 
‘th were roused by their companion’s step- 
ng across the room. He made no remark, 
d afterwards explained that, having made 
‘his mind they were to have no sport that 
ght, he had gone out to look round before 
oposing an adjournment. Scarcely had he 
wched the steps leading down from the 
tandah, where he stood with his right arm 
ind one of the wooden pillars supporting 
> roof, when there was a rush out of the 


jungle; a large, dark body shot through 
the air, and the tiger had struck him with its 
right forepaw upon his left arm and gripped 
his left shoulder with its fangs. 

The jaws were tightening; a second more 
and he had gone the last long journey of his 
two poor servants. But with a positive how! 
of excitement and a rush almost as rapid as 
the brute’s own, the Irishman went at it, 
drove his bayonet a good twelve inches into 
its body and drew trigger. The beast gave a 
roar of wrath and pain, then fell back, drop- 
ping its prey and ramping on its hind legs, 
beating the air with its forepaws and uttering 
a snarl of such ferocity as almost curdled its 
hearers’ blood. Callaghan had withdrawn 
his blade and stood on the defensive; not 
even his courage was equal to resuming the 
attack. At that moment a bullet from 
Matheson’s revolver struck the animal, which 
dropped on all fours. Jenkins turned, half 
blind and unconscious with agony, to gain 
the shelter of the house. Another bound! 
The beast was on his back and they fell to- 
gether across the verandah. It had been a 


By Rev. E. J. 


ARRATING the conclusion arrived at by the 

court-martial which inquired into the 
3of H.M. ship Serpent, a leading article 
3 newspaper ended with these words :— 


There is one bright feature in this graft 
ional calamity which stands out promi. 
itly from the dismal surroundings, a 
the heroic devotion to duty of 

ss and the officers and ship's feompany 


erally. Not a soul was seized&yith panic, 
n when everybody knew at certain 
truction was before him. Phe captain’s 


ers were calmly given 
yed, and when at the last 
n that every chance w: 
al order, which is the 

rd a British ship of w, 

mselves,’ rang out fr the bridge, the 
ceis and men wished gach other good-bye, 
| were soon afterwa ds washed away to 
t doom in the surging billows which is 
y too frequently referved for those who 


lown to the sea in hips and do business 
sreat waters.” 


joment it was 
is gone, and the 
nal one given on 
r, ‘All hands for 


f it makes us s 
er, “All hands 
st have been tl 
td it? Such 


iver even to read this 
for themselves,” what 
le feelings of those who 
order never would have 
. as the slightest hope of 
ing the Serpegi, remained, and we may 
sure that, however obedient they would 


sbeen to otfier orders, her crew would 
la has obeyati it if a single comrade 
ave beef caved by their not being for 
selves: e brightest feature of our 
fish istorg is that in times of danger 
‘shmen, “Ghether soldiers, sailors, or 
‘ans, never are for themselves. When 
theitons CT@ ince of saving others by risk- 
sonra thes ves, they do so. The soldiers 
ihianteele copship Birkenhead were not 
ns of th when, instead of escaping by 
a boats, they filled them with 
Jenan ildren, and then standing on 
cae y as on parade went down 
de joia wded with sharks, firing a 
scan use they had been enabled 
" ithful to duty even unto 

ae captain’ ot the emigrant ship London 


waynot for himself when, as the ship began 
sink, he ordered his mate into one of the 
oats, shook hands with him, and said “ God 
speed you! I will go down with my pas- 
sengers.” Think of this captain, not of the 
Royal Navy but of the merchant service, 
willing to die with his passengers, and lean- 
ing over the gunwale to give the parting boat 
its course with no hope of reward or applause 
in this world, for long before the boat could 
be saved or the brave deed reported the doer 
of the deed would have found a watery grave 
—think of this self-forgetfulness, and then 
compare it with conduct of an opposite kind. 
How glorious does it read when compared for 
instance with the cowardly act of the sailors 
as described in the account’ of St. Paul’s 
shipwreck. Seeing that the ship would in- 
evitably go to pieces they tried to escape in 
the boat, “ under colour ’’—that is under the 
pretence—that they were going to bring out 
the anchor and fasten the forepart of the 
vessel. The rea] reason of letting down the 
boat was to escape in it, regardless of the fate 
of their: fellow passengers. We despise the 
cowardice of these sailors, but is it not an 
illustration of the way too many of us act in 
our voyage over the waves of life’s trouble- 
some sea? We abandon our posts of duty, 
and shirk all discomfort and annoyance, 
careless if others have to suffer for our in- 
dolence and unwillingness to share the 
burdens of life. 

A few years ago an accident occurred on a 
training ship at the mouth of the Thames, 
when some sailor boys behaved very dif- 
ferently from the sailors who manned St. 
Paul’s ship. The Goliath was a training 
ship full of “street arabs,” collected from the 
poorest partsof London. Fire broke out, and 
a rush was made for the boats; but the boys, 
when they saw their captain, to whom they 
were greatly attached, all shouted to him to 
get first into a boat. His reply, which was 
reported and illustrated in the “ B. O. P.” at 
the time—was a striking one: “ That’s not 
the way at sea, my boys!” 

There are two ways of passing over the 
sea of life. We may resolve to have a soft 
easy time of it, and never to allow the thought 
of other people’s wants to trouble our selfish 


last effort. It was dead, probably before it 
struck the second time. 

The incident was over in less than a minute 
from Jenkins lsaving his seat; but for two 
and a half hours had they lain in wait for the 
tiger, and, perhaps, as long, the tiger for them! 
The carcase, which measured ten feet four 
inches from snout to tail tip, was dragged off 
the wounded man, whose state of insensi- 
bility gave opportunity to wash his ghastly 
wounds. A tiger's blow generally means 
lockjaw, and the poor fellow was quite given 
up by his friends. But he recovered to bear 
in his useless arm record of the terrible ad- 
venture, and to be long known in a less jungly 
district as “Tiger Jenkins.” And Callaghan 
took his place as the great shikari of the 
Shirgarh forests under the honourable title 
of “Old Faugh a Ballagh!” That, pro- 
claimed a compatriot of his, ina rich brogue, 
ata public dinner at Sylhet, meant “ Clear 
the way, subs!’’ and was the cry of the 
Milesian in a charge of bayonets. And the 
name stuck—though nobody could spell it. 

(THE END.) ‘ 


ROY, M.A., CHAPLAIN to H.M. Forces. 


complacency. The glory of God and the good 
of man may be utterly disregarded by us. 
Instead of helping to bear the burdens of 
others, we may put ours on them; instead 
of remaining in the old ship of duty to help 
others we may flee away out of it; but that’s 
not the way at sea, my boys, of those who 
take Christ for their Master. They fulfil His 
law by bearing other people’s burdens, and 
do not run away from the post of duty. 
And the second way of behaving in the voyage 
of life brings, even in this world, more happi- 
ness than the selfish way. It brings self- 
approving hours that outweigh whole years 
of selfish pleasures. “It is only a poor sort 
of happiness,” writes George Eliot, “ that 
could ever come by caring very much about 
our own narrow pleasures. We can only have 
the highest happiness, such as goes along 
with being great, by having wide thoughts, 
and much feeling for the rest of the world as 
well as ourselves.” 

Here is a story of “the hero, the darling 
hero of England,” which shows that he was 
not for himself when the life of a friend was 
in danger. It was on February 11, 1797, only 
three days before the great battle of Bt. 
Vincent. Nelson was on board a frigate in 
the Mediterranean, just east of the Straits 
of Gibraltar. He was on his way to join 
the commander-in-chief, whose fleet lay at 
some distance on the west. The frigate was 
close to the Straits, when she found herself 
chased from the eastward by two Spanish 
ships of the line. Suddenly there was a cry 
of “ A man overboard!" A boat was lowered, 
under the command of young Thomas Hardy, 
known eight years later as the flag-captain 
of the Victory, to whom Nelson gave his 
farewell instructions as he lay dying of his 
wound. A very rapid current sets in east- 
wards through the Straits. This current 
quickly carried the boat far astern of the 
frigate—farther and farther from her friends, 
¢loser and closer to the fast pursuing ememy. 
It was a critical moment. To go after the 
boat was to lose time and risk capture from 
the powerful line-of-battle ships. At this 
crisis, Nelson, casting an anxious look at the 
hazardous situation of Hardy and his com- 
panions, exclaimed, ‘No, it shall not be! 
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I'll not lose Hardy! 
sail!” 

“TIl not lose Hardy.” Any risk rather 
than that. Any risk rather than see an old 
friend lost—a brother taken by the enemy, 
taken alone, taken when we are near and 
might save him. Surely, boys, you will not 
be for yourselves only, but will go for him 
and try and rescue him when yon see a 
comrade drifting helplessly, hopelessly, to- 
wards an enemy, drawing nearer and. nearer 
to one of those cunning, swaggering, and yet 
cowardly foes that destroy boyhood and 
manhood. A friend is in danger of falling 
a victim to idleness, extravagance, intemper- 
ance or impurity. Be not for yourself, go 
for him, and try to save him from his danger. 
He may think you impertinent, and laugh 
at you for being “goody goody.” Never 
mind, persevere, say to yourself, “It shall 


Back the mizen top- 


Something like Enjoyment! 


(Drain by W. Biscomps GARDNER.) 


not be, I’ll not lose Hardy!”? I have known 
several boys and young men who were saved 
by companions from a far worse fate than 
that from which Nelson rescued Hardy. 
And wlio shall record all the great and good 
men who got the first start in a right 
direction from youthful companions? If the 
celebrated Archdeacon Paley’s friend had 
been for himself alone, the world would have 
missed a useful writer. ‘I spent,’ he says, 
“the first two years of my undergraduate- 
ship happily, but unprofitably. I was con- 
stantly in society, where we were not im- 
moral, but idle and expensive. At the com- 
mencement of the third year, after having 
left the usual party at a late hour, I was 
awakened at five in the morning by one of 
my companions, who stood at my bedside 


a fool you are. I could do nothing, pro- 


and said, ‘Paley, I have been thinking what | 


bably, if I were to try; and 
indolent life you lead. _ 
thing, and eannot afford it. — 
sleep during the whole 
these reflections, and am 
to inform you that if 
indolence, I must 
I was so struck,” says P 
and the visitor, that I 
part of the day and 
ordered my bed-maker 
evening, in order that 
myself. I arose at” 
whole day, took su 
bed, and continued 
hour.” 
No wonder, then, # 
themselves ” is the last: 
a British ship of war, 
| would and should be o 
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THE STUDY OF MEDICINE AS A PROFESSION. 


By Freperic H. Mappen, Secretary oF Sr. Mary’s Hosprtan Mepicat ScHoou. 


EF these days of competition the choice of a 

suitable life-work is a@ matter of so 
much difficulty that a word as to the “ study 
of medicine as a profession ”’ may be inter- 
esting to those about to make a start in life. 

One may regard it from three different 
points of view, (a) spiritual, (6) scientific, 
(c) practical. Under the first heading may 
be included a word as to the kind of men 
required for the profession, and as to the 
spirit with which they should be endowed, if 
they wish for genuine success. In the first 
place, whoever enters upon this profession 
has the consolation of knowing that in his 
study he is laying up knowledge to be applied 
to the relief of his suffering brethren. The 
Church offers spiritual comfort, the medical 
fraternity bodily comfort, but how often does 
the doctor by saying “a word in season” 
become the minister of more than corporeal 
consolation? His profession gives him ad- 
vantages of acquiring and advancing know- 
ledge of the various forms of the power of 
the Creator; while the fact that he sees laid 
open in the most awful passages of their 
lives the hearts and homes of rich and poor 
slike, and watches the workings of conjugal 
and maternal, of filial and brotherly love, as 
from day to day he announces brighter hopes 
or increasing danger, is almost bound— 
if he be a true man—to make him learn 
from such scenes to recognise and adore in 
all the other scenes of life the sacred presence 
of the Omnipotent. 

In view of this spiritual side to the study 
of medicine, it is essentially necessary for 
every one who contemplates entering upon it 
to cultivate the spirit of a “gentleman” in 
the truest sense of the word, not of the 
“Lord Chesterfield” type with white kid 
gloves and faultless clothes, but that of a 
man who, to a profound reverence for what- 
ever is great and good, unites a profound 
respect for himself. Falsehood and treachery 
must be to him unknown. Strict veracity, 
and unscrupulous honour, courtesy and con- 
sideration should be integral parts of his 
character. Without these a man had best 
avoid the profession, for in such a one alone 
can another repose unbounded confidence 
when introducing him into the bosom of his 
family. 

Then from a scientific point of view the 
“study of medicine” is most valuable ; and 
although it is sometimes asked, “ Is medicine 
ascience at all?’ whatever it may have been 
in the past, it is now undoubtedly both a 
science and an art. 

The game of chance as played by the 
“bone-setter”? and others has been sup- 
planted by the art of skill. A knowledge of 
physical science ig an absolute sine qud non 
in medicinal study, and the greater such 
knowledge possessed by a man, the greater 
his chance of soaring to the top of the ladder 
of success. 

Again, the medical profession offers quite 
as many advantages from a practical point 
of view as any other branch of life. A man 
has especially to remember, if he wishes to 
emulate the example set by such men as 
John Hunter and Jenner, that there is no 
royal road to success ; and this is never truer 
than in the study of medicine. Every man 
of average ability and with a taste for his 
work, this latter being absolutely essential, 
can earn a livelihood with benetit to himself 
and his fellowcreatures, There is acry that 
the modical profession is already overstocked, 
and that aspirants had best be warned against 

‘ing its ranks, Such a cry we hear about 

branch of life, so that should count as 


no deterrent. That the world is too full is 
probably the only true statement why life is 
such a struggle for the majority. In 1865 
there were 582 medical students registered 
for the United Kingdom, while in the year 
1889 there were 2,027, nearly four times the 
number in twenty years, which figures can 
but attest the continued, if one may not 
even say continuing, success of the profession! 
The medical man always carries his handi- 
craft about with him ready for use. Be he 
out on pleasure or otherwise, his services 
may be suddenly required, and though a few 
may consider this very fact a drawback, real 
lovers of their work would look upon it as 
an advantage to be able to combine practice 
with philanthropy. 

Having thus regarded the profession from 
three widely different points of view, the next 
thing for consideration is, how can a young 
man enter the ranks of the medical profes- 
sion, and at about what cost? In consider- 
ing this question, we shall mainly confine 
ourselves to the obtaining of the M.R.C.S. 
and L.R.C.P. of the Conjoint Board in 
London, which are the degrees the great 
majority of students content themselves with. 
OF course, to those especially gifted the 
higher degrees of F.R.C.S. and M.R.C.P. are 
open on payment of certain fees, under 
certain restrictions, and after passing certain 
examinations; while the numerous uni- 
versities scattered throughout the United 
Kingdom all confer medical degrees, of which 
it will suffice to mention Oxford’s two degrees 
in medicine (B.M. and D.M.), and two in 
surgery (B.Ch. and M.Ch.), which under 
the most favourable circumstances may be 
obtained in six or seven years from matricu- 
lation. 


in medicine (M.B. and M.D.), and two in 
surgery (B.C. and M.C.). The degrees of 
M.B. and B.S., M.D. and M.S. are also 
granted by the University of London. In 
addition the Universities of Durham and 
Victoria in England, of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, and St. Andrew in Scotland, and 
the University of Dublin and the Royal Uni- 
versity in Ireland, all offer degrees more or 
less difficult of attainment ; while the Royal 
Colleges of both Scotland and Ireland confer 
degrees. 

Before becoming student, aman must pass 
an examinationin Arts —unless he has passed 
one of the numerous recognised University 
examinations—prior to registration by the 
General Medical Council. Such examination 
must include the English language (with 
Grammar and Composition), Latin, elements 
of Mathematics, Elementary Mechanics, and 
one optional subject, (a) Greek, (b) French, (c) 
German, (d) Italian, (e) any other modern 
language, (f) Logic, (g) Botany, (h) Zoology, 
(i) Elementary Chemistry. Elementary 
Mechanics is a compulsory subject for every 
man entering the profession. After passing 
such an examination, a student must actually 
enter some recognised Medical School, and 
obtain a verification of having done so from 
the head of that school, before he can be 
registered. The earliest age at which a man 
can practise is twenty-one. The course of 
medical study, after registration, should 
occupy at least five years, if Elementary Phy- 
sics, Chemistry and Botany be included in 
that period, or at least four years, viz., forty- 
five months, including three winter and two 
summer sessions, if a satisfactory examination 
has been passed in these subjects previous to 
registration. Ip short, two most important 
points for parents to remember are, (1) That 


For these the degree of B.A. must | 
be first obtained. Cambridge’s two degrees ; 


no young man can be registered as a Medical 
Student until he produce evidence of having 
passed a necessary Arts examination, and 
of having actually joined a Medical School, 
and 

(2) That, should he join a Medical School, 
which is possible, before passing an examina- 
tion in Arts, that time will not count in the 
length of his curriculum, as the General 
Medical Council take no notice whatever of 
time passed in study prior to registration, 
except in the case of Chemistry, Physics, 
Materia Medica, and Pharmacy. The ex. 
aminations for the licence of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London (L.R.C.P.) 
and the Diploma of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England (M.R.C.S.) are divided 
into three. 

First Examination, Part I. Chemistry and 
Physics, inclading principles of Science, and 
details which bear on the study of Medicine 
and rudiments of Heat, Light, and Electri 

Part II. Materia Medica and Pharmacy. 

Part III. Elementary Anatomy and Phy- 
siology after six months at a Medical School. 

These subjects can be taken up separately, 
or all together: A fee of £10 10s. must te 
paid. Re-examination after rejection in 
either part of the examination, £3 3s. 

Second Examination (commonly termed 
the primary). Anatomy and Physiology (ad- 
vanced), six months after passing the First 
Examination, and eighteen after registration. 
Fee of £10 10s., and for re-examination, 
£33°. 

Third Examination (final). Medicine, 
Surgery, and Midwifery. A fee of £15 lis., 
or if rejected in one or other of the subjects, 
Medicine, £5 5s., Surgery £5 ds., and Mid- 
wifery, £3 3s. A candidate can only com- 
pete for this examination two years after 
completing the Second Examination, and on 
producing evidence of being twenty-one years 
of age, and of having studied the subjects not 
less than forty-five months. 

The examinations, which are partly oral, 
partly written, and partly practical, are held 
in January, April, July, and October year'y. 
All fees must be paid three days prior to the 
day on which the examination commences. 
Another degree, easily within the reach cf 
all, is that offered by the Society of Apothe- 
caries (L.8.A.), for which there are four 
examinations, the first including Chemistry. 
Practical Chemistry, Physics, Materia Medica. 
Botany, Pharmacy, and Prescriptions. The 
second (twelve months after), including 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Histology. The 
third (forty-five months after registration). 
including Surgery, use of Instruments and 
Appliances, Surgical Pathology. And the 
fourth, Medicine, Clinical Medicine, Pathe- 
logy, Morbid Histology, Forensic Medicines, 
Toxicology, Hygiene, Obstetric Medicine, ete. 
Fee for the four examinations, £10 10s. Re. 
examination after failure, £3 3s. The Primar 
Examinations are held quarterly, on the first 
Wednesday, and on Monday and Thursday 
of the same week in January, April, July and 
October. The Final Examinations are he'd 
monthly. Certificates and fees must be sent 
in fourteen days before examination. 

The cost of the training at a Medical School 
varies from £100 to £131 5s., and one may 
take the average cost for “ perpetua] pupils,” 
who have special privileges, at £125 if paid 
in two or three instalments, or £120 if paid 
in one sum. Roughly speaking, one may 
sum up as the total it costs a man for eit 
cation to qualify as a full-blown medical, at 
its lowest figure, as £125 for teaching, train- 
ing and hospital practice + £36 15s. fur 
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examination fees, = £161 15s. together. 
Then there is, of course, the cost of living 
during the years devoted to the study; and 
this can only be subject to the means of the 
individual, though, perhaps, an average of 
£120 to £130 per annum might be put down 
as a fair figure. Failures in examination 
entail additional fees, but, in the case of per- 
petual hospital pupils, it makes no difference 
to school fees. After qualitication, the army, 
navy, and Indian service are open to all 
“true born” students, while the peaceful 
lover of the sea can obtain pleasant berths in 
the mercantile marine, or on board the great 
passenger occan-steamers. In fact, there is 
absolutely no branch of life which is for- 
bidden to the medical man, except the Church 
and the Law; but,as we havealready attempted 
to show, he is, or should be, closely allied to 
the former, while a little knowledge of the 
latter will not be altogether without avail, 
especially if there be any tendency on his part 
to prove Zimmermann’s words as true, “that 
the length of the patient's purse often pro- 


I.— PAPER-BUTTERFLIES. 


}o this pretty trick you require some square 

or oblong pieces of tissue, about the 
size of cigarette-paper folded in half. Place 
two of these upon a bouquet of flowers and 
then cause them to ascend into the air by 
using # fan or light bamboo hand screen. 
The performer vy gently fanning the papers 
keeps the mimic butterflies fluttering in a 
very natural manner and the spectators who 
witness the feat give him credit for greater 
dexterity than he really possesses. But there 
is dexterity, and to become an expert in this 
beautiful illusion some, though not great, 
practice is required. 

The hidden appliances for keeping your 
paper flies gadding about as if endowed with 
life are two black human hairs, one about 
twenty-six inches in length, which hangs from 
the top buttonhole upon the left-hand side of 
your coat, the other some seven inches long 
attached by the middle to it. At each ex- 
tremity of the latter small portions of wax 
should adhere. In lieu of hair thin raw silk 
may be used which shall be invisible to the 
audience. 

These preparations having been made 
beforehand, when you introduce the feat to 
your friends carry a considerable number of 
the squares of tissue paper in your hand for 
examination, having two bencath them con- 
nected by wax to the cross-piece of hair. 

After a scrutiny of the papers you sub- 
mit for inspection, take up, apparently hap- 
hazard, the two prepared pieces and fashion 
them roughly with scissors into the shape of 
butterflies, at the same time being careful to 
avoid cutting the hair. 

Now open the “ wings" and place them on 
the bouquet, which you hold with your left 
hand, and in your right take the fan and set 
them in motion, wafting them hither and 
thither. 

Use the fan smartly to make them rise, 
and more gently afterwards, bending your 
body as if following their movements. Pre- 
vious practice will enable you to train these 
pretty little flutterers to fly whenever and 
wherever you desire, and the simple illusion 
will be not only a charming one to all, but 
surprising to the uninitiated into its “ mys- 
teries.”” 

At this season when real beautiful butter- 
flies are happily roaming in field and grove, 


tracts hiscure.”’ According to the “ Lanctt,” 
the rate of mortality among medical men is 
20-3 per 100, which is lower than that of men 
“in all occupations,” viz., 22°83. This speaks 
volumes for the healthiness of the doctor’s 
life, and, considering the risks of contagion 
to which medical men are exposed, is 
curious as illustrating the fact that Provi- 
dence seems to take especial care of them. 
The student spends the greater part of his 
first eighteen months. or two years in the 
Medical School solely ; then joins the hos- 
pital as a Clinical Cbserver, then having 
charge as dresser, assistant, house surgeon, 
or resident physician. Perhaps, eventually, 
he may get on the staff of a hospital, or be 
made Lecturer on some special subject in a 
Medical School. After years of study and 
observation, and more than half a life spent 
in the exercise of his art, perhaps it may be 
his lot to watch in palaces over the birth of 
infants whose earliest cry is an event in 
history. The true medical man, however, 
will regard the world as one great hospital. 


THE ODD HALF-HOUR. 
By Wituus Crompton. 


and even penetrating, regardless of smoke, 
into the labyrinth of London streets, their 
airy motion may be observed and imitated by 
the fan manipulators. 


11.— OUR VOWELS. 


One word embraces all our letters—alpha- 
bet —but the vowels are not so easily disposed 
of, as there are several words to be said 
(though we trust not to “ come to words”? in 
any other sense) about them. 

Vowels are somewhat retiring, for only two 
are seen in a year, though an equal number 
occur, strangely enough, in every week and 
one in every day. 

If facetiously inclined we might hint that 
in the merry word they nearly all appear in 
their proper order, but it is more usual for 
these unfortunate letters to receive unkind 
treatment, and they could well mourn, crying, 
“*We are seven,’ but what are Words-worth 
when men abuse us 80?” 

A is the first offender, but suffers for its 
sins, presumably, being always in agony. It 
should be avoided, as it makes men mean; 
though it might be welcomed by a deaf woman, 
as it makes her hear. 

E is a prodigal ever in debt and despair: 
Tt commences in eternity, anil ends in time and space ; 
The beginning ‘tis of every end, and the end of every 

place, 

In addition to these marvels E is some- 
what of a wizard, and by its magic interven- 
tion can change the otherwise unmeaning 


letters 
PRSVRYPRFCTMN 
VRKPTHSPRCPTSTN 


into an admonition to respect the Ten Com- 
mandments. In plain English it then runs 
thus: 


Persevere ye perfect men 
Ever keep these precepts ten. 


T is an egotistical letter but never likely to 
go out of fashion, and it is always invisible 
even if not out of sight. It prides itself upon 
being—like Rome—the cupital of Italy, and 
should be, like E, contented, for they are both 
in happiness, while most of the other vowels 
are in purgatory. 

O makes some noise in the world, and is 
said to be the only vowel you can hear, be- 


cause the others are inaudible. d 


One ward is tapestried with silk, and 
carpeted with velvet; another is a scene of 
squalor and rags ; and a third is haunted by 
the laugh and scream of the maniac. But 
under their eye is still the same subject of 
study—man, be he rich or poor, mighty or 
lowly, gifted or imbecile. To conclude, one 
may refer to the two usual dates for com- 
mencing medical study each year, viz., May 1 
and October 1; and in favour of joining on 
the first mentioned date, there is the advan- 
tage the student has of being able to devote 
his first Summer Session to the study of 
Chemistry, Physics, and Practical Chemistry. 
By passing the examination in these subjects 
at the end of July, he will be free to devote 
his first Winter Session to the more purely 
professional subjects, Anatomy and Phy- 
siology. All those about to enter the pro- 
fession, to whom the way to success seems 
long, hard, and steep, may be reminded “that 
the roughest road often leads to the smoothest 
fortune,” and that we purchase our future 
life at the cost of a life spent in the effort. 


U is miserable, ever in trouble and diffi- 
culty. This is what some folkssay. Others, 
however, declare it to be a merry letter which 
should never be taken seriously, ag it is always 
in fun. Anyhow, with U, dear reader, J am 
quite satisfied! 

W is, like a Maid of Honour, always in 
waiting, but is yet considered unsociable and 
never goes out to dinner, because it comes 
after T—rather a dark look-out, for when 
“tis gone night is nigh. 

If we ended here in our remarks upon the 
regular vowels and their occasional com- 
panions, a very pertinent question might be 
put by someone asking why we omitted the 
last one from this list. In such a case we 
have an answer ready,— 

Because it is in jeopardy, that's Y (why)! 
But before finally parting with this very ir- 
regular vowel—and ditto paragraph !—we 
may let you into a secret—Y is like a “ fast” 
collegian who makes Pa pay! 


IIl.—A FEW PUZZLES. 
Lord Dundreary’s. 


This amusing stage representative of our 
aristocracy was very much “fogged” by 
counting eleven fingers upon his hands and 
not being able to account for the pheno- 
menon. 

How he got “completely mixed” in this 
matter was that he began at the thumb of 
his left hand and counted all the fingers of 
both hands; then he commenced at the right 
thumb, counting backwards, 10, 9, 8, etc., 
and on coming to 6 (the little finger) he held 
up his left hand, saying, ‘And five makes 
eleven!” 


The Slippery Buttons. 


In the centre of a piece of leather or parch- 
ment of, say, six inches in length make two 
parallel cuts about a quarter of an inch apart 
and extending to within an inch of the top 
and bottom. At one end pierce a hole half 
an inch in diameter. 

Pass a string under the slit, put its ends 
through the hole, and then attach to them 
two buttons much larger than the aperture. 

The puzzle is to get the string out again 
without removing the buttons. 

To do this draw the inner, or narrow, slip 
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of leather through the hole, when the string 
and buttons may be at once released. 


Sir Isaac Newton’s Puzzle (Versified). 
Ingenious artist, pray disclose 
How I nine trees may so dispose 
That just ten rows shall planted be 
‘And every row contain just three. 


Here is the solution of this problem :-— 


V.— ANAGRAMS. 
Florence Nightingale. 

This name, so dear to all Englishmen from 
its owner’s unselfish labours in the allevia- 
tion of suffering during the Crimean War, is : 
by transposition of the letters formed into | 
the charmingly appropriate line :— i 

Flt on, cheering angel ! 
Lord Nelson. 

Our greatest naval hero in the letters of 
his name, Horatio Nelson, finds a peculiarly 
fitting motto: Honor est a Nilo! 


By Cable. 


The telegraph is no doubt, as its anagram 
affirms, Great Help to us nineteenth-century 


folk. 
Notes and Querics. 
This is the name of a clever periodical; | 
and you may note that the queerest thing 
about the anagram is its appropriateness— 
O, send in a request ! : 


; Garden Party. 


Ursa Major. 

The famous doctor, John Abernethy, had 
a brasque manner that often gave great 
offence, and his name, singularly enough, 
bears transposition into Johnny the Bear. 


v.—Fonniosiries. 

A True Friend. | 

If your uncle’s sister is not your aunt, I 
what relationship does she bear to you? | 


She’s your mother, stupid, and the best 


friend you ever had ! 


Obvious ! 
Why does a donkey prefer a thistle to a 


cherry tart ? 


Because he is an ass, of course ! 


Don't you see? 


If I purchase four cakes for a penny, and 
give one of them to my friend Tommy 
Hardbake, why am I like a telescope ? 

No rival to Colenso in arithmetic is needed 
here, for even Tommy guessed it at once :— 
“You make a far-thing present,” said he. 


Strange Phenomena. 


“ Raining cats and dogs ” (the latter Sky[e]- 
terriers, of course !) is not so severe a trial to 
one’s feelings as hailing omnibuses, but both 
are surpassed in horrific effect upon the 
nerves when shooting “ stars’? descend upon 
the heads of the profession at a Dramatic 
But such is Féte f 


“Tabby or not Tabby, that is the Ques- 
tion!” 
Can you tell me why 
A hypocrite’s eye 
Is best to descry 
On how many toes 
A pussy-cat goes ? 


The Answer is? 
A man of deceit 
Can best counterfeit ; 
And so, I suppose, 
He can best count her toes ! 


The Queen of the Roses. 


The rose of the watering-pot reigns (rains) 
over all the others ! 


Affirmative. 
What question can only be answered by 
saying “ Yes”? 
‘What does YES spell? 


Variety is charming. 
Thackeray’s definition of the difference 
between young and other ladies was: 
“ The first are happy and careless ; 
The — others, cappy and hairless.” 


i 


By R, A. R. BENNETT, B.A. OXON., 


FIRST STEPS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Finis. 
“A cat has its claws at the end of its paws; 


A comma, its pause at the end of ig 
clause.’” 


A Rural Address. 


WooD which, John Underwood, 
JOHN interpreted, Andover, 
HANTS reads Hanis, 
“ All a-growin 1" 


A gentleman named Lee planted a lane 
with lilacs, and a literary young lady aired 
her poesy and alliterative ability anem it 
thus :— 

“ Let lovely lilacs line Lee's lonely lane.” 

Here the letter 1 not only begins erery 
word, but every syllable. 


Joan of Arc. 


What was this heroine made of? 
Maid of Orleans, of course! 


What a fall was there! 
What will it be against— 
If by chance a man falls 
From the top of St. Paul's? 
Against his inclination, no doubt! 


Very deaf! 

“There was an old woman, and she was 
as deaf as a post.” 

Some ingenious youth was requested to 
make the above sentence into two measured 
lines, which would rhyme and scan without 
changing the words. He did so adminbls, 
thus :— 

“There was an old woman, and she 
Was deaf asa POST.” 


Laconic. 

The Duke of York, desirous of advancing 
the interests of a son of the Earl of Harring- 
ton, wrote to a Church dignitary :— 

“Dear Cork! Ordain Stanhope! Yours 
York!” 

He received an equally brief rejoinder from 
the Irish Bishop :— 
“Dear York! 

Yours Cork!” 


Stanhope’s ordained! 


(THE END.) 


Author of “Photographic Developer,” “ Hints on Toning,” etc., etc. 


N™ suppose you have been taking a build- 
ing which is naturally upright, you 
must take care to get the vertical lines 
parallel with the vertical sides of the plate, | 
or, when it comes to be trimmed, the print 
will look all awry. But, unfortunately, this 
is not all the difficulty, for supposing you 
are using a “ wide-angle ’’ lens—which you | 
will have to do if your building is ina con- 
fined position and you cannot get far from | 
it—you will find that in order to get it all in | 
the right way you will have to swing the 
back, or move up the rising front, or tilt the 
camera. Now, if you do this, the result will | 
be most undesirable: for when you come to | 
look at the picture you will find all the lines 
are askew, one side leaning in and another 
leaning towards it, so as to give a most 
unusual effect. This must obviously be 
remedied somehow, and it is here that we 
int the “swing-back,” which all cameras 


| 
1 


| take it. 
, it is a difficult thing to use the swing-back 
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should have. We also want a level, and we 
proceed thus, we first get the camera at such 
a distance that our wide-angle lens will get 
in all we want; we then focus; we then 
swing the back until the level shows that the 
back is vertical; and finally we have to put 
in stops until we get the picture, which 


| during the last performance will have got 


very indistinct, clear again, and we then 
I have given the method in full, as 


the first time correctly. 

I made mention in these last instructions 
of a “wide-angle” lens. If you can manage 
it you ought to have two lenses, one what is 
called a “ Rapid Rectilinear,” and the other 
a “wide-angle.” For optical reasons, into 
which I won't enter now, the former is the 
quicker lens of the two, and therefore we 
use it when we are taking things which have 
to be taken quickly—such as portraits, and 


for instantaneous work. It also has the ad- 
vantage of giving the upright lines of a build. 
ing in their proper position under more try 
ing circumstances than a wide-angle does. 
and in short we are always wanting thi 
lens, so if you can only have one let it be of 
this class. But all its advantages go {or 
nothing when you are posed in front of 
large building which for some reason yo! 
particularly wish to depict on your plate, b:t 
find, when you have got as far off as su 
rounding obstacles will permit, you hare 
only a small portion of it on the ground glass 
In such a case @ wide-angle lens is ™ 
peratively needed, and you ought therefor 
to have one in readiness to substitute {07 
the Rapid Rectilinear when necessary. 

With respect to buying lenses, as this 5 
far and away the most important item 0 
your “plant,” take care to get it from’ 
maker who is well known in the trade sod 
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has a good name. At one time the “ Optimus ” 
lenses made by Perken and Rayment, 99 
Hatton Garden, E.C., were almost solus on 
the field as good, and at the same time cheap, 
lenses. They have now many rivals ; Messrs. 
Beck and Sons, of Cornhill, E.C., Messrs. 
Taylor, Taylor and Hobson, of Slate Street 
‘Works, Leicester, and many others are 
high in popular favour. These two firms 
are quite in the front for good and cheap 
lenses ; if you are in that happy position that 
“‘ price is no object,” by all means go in for 
one of “Ross’s” or “ Dallmeyer’s,” which 
you can get through any dealer. 

I have now brought you to the point at 
which the picture is all in on the ground glass, 
sharply focussed, and waiting to be taken. 
First put the cap on the lens (take care not 
to forget it when you pack up your “kit’’ on 
leaving the house) and then take the slide 
out from its cover and place it in the groove 
made for its reception, the ground glass 
being removed by turning over the top, or 
polling out, according to the make of camera. 

‘in some of the high-class cameras the slide 
does not have to be pushed in the whole 
length of the groove, during which operation 
there is a danger of shaking the camera, but 
is fixed by inserting the bottom in the groove 
and then sliding it only about half an inch. 
This is very convenient. Also some cameras 
have a catch to hold the end of the slide 
tightly while the shutter is being withdrawn ; 
if yours has not this addition you must take 
care that in pulling out the shutter you don’t 
also pull out the slide a little way, and so let 
the light enter when the shutter has been 
withdrawn, and thus “ fog"’ the plate badly. 
I have seen this happen several times in 
succession to an experienced hand ; of course 
it ruins the pictures. 

The slide having been inserted and the 
shutter withdrawn, the exposure has now to 
take place. This is a simple enough opera- 
tion, but you will find nothing that will tax 
your intellect more, and the longer you work 
the more it will be taxed! For the resulting 
picture depends entirely on the length of ex- 
posure given to the plate, and nothing but 
long experience will tell you how long that 
ought to be. For the first experiment, if it 
is a bright sunny day and you are using the 
stop of your lens which has F/16 engraved 
on it (all good makers mark their stops now- 
adays), you can give two seconds’ exposure 
with hope of a good negative. Of course 
this is quite a vague shot, asI cannot tell the 
conditions of light in which you are working, 
but I must give you a sort of idea how long 
to expose your first effort. You had better 
purchase a little book called “ The Practical 
Index of Photographic Exposure” from 
Messrs. A. R. Wormald and Co., 82 Bishops- 
gate Within, London, E.C., which will cost 
you eighteenpence, but will give you many 
valuable hints, and save many of your 
pictures from being failures. Only if you 
are in any difficulty, always over-expose your 
plate rather than «under-expose it; for the 
former there are some remedies which may 
save it, for the latter there are practically 
none, 80 it is best to be on the safe side. 
The exposure of each stop is said to be about 
double that of the one the next size larger 
than it, 80 you can form some idea from that. 

When the exposure is completed you 
return the cap to the lens (taking care not 
to shake the camera when removing or re- 
turning the cap, and keeping the cap out of 
the way of the front of the lens during ex- 
posure) and then shut the slide. The slide 
has now to be removed from the camera, and 
conveyed into the dark room again, to de- 
velop the plate. The actual details of this 
performance I will give for the benefit of 
those who have as yet not performed it, bat 


for the developers I must ask you to refer tc H 


No. 630 (March Part, 1891), as I must not 
take up space by recapitulating what I said 
there. One correspondent, however, found 
fault with me with respect to that paper, for 
not making my meaning sufficiently clear. 
The simple reason was that I didn’t mean 
that paper for absolute beginners; but as 
there seems to be so many who want in- 
structions in the first steps, that is the reason 
I have written this one. 

I will suppose that you are using the sodic 
sulphite developer, for which I gave the 
formula in that paper ; it is a very good one 
for beginners, though when they get further 
on they can choose their own. The for- 
mula is to be made up as given on page 302. 
With respect to the sodium sulphite, I may 
remark that the largest crystals you can get 
are the best, and that this stuff has an ob- 
jectionable habit of turning into sulphate of 
soda when kept long in contact with air. 
The sulphate does not do the same work as 
the sulphite, and retards the development 
very much more, so that you should keep the 
sulphite in a tightly stoppered bottle. The 
sulphite also retards the development of the 
image considerably, and therefore you should, 
perhaps, not use it for instantaneous work, 
but it has many advantages for a beginner, 
and I have therefore chosen it for an ex- 
ample. 

The developer having been mixed, we pro- 
ceed in the following way. 

First pour one drachm of the strong solution 
into a two-ounce measure, and fill up with 
water. Now take the three dishes and place 
them end to end in front of you, the end one 
on the left being just before you. Into the 
right-hand one, c (let us call them 4, B, c, 
for convenience), pour the fixing bath, and 
into the centre one, 8, the alum bath, which 
two latter are made as I will tell you directly. 
Into a, pour a little cold water, and into it put 
the plate, first giving it a good sweep with 
the camel’s hair brush to remove any spots 
or dirt. It must be left in the water for two 
minutes, and you must take care that it is 
entirely covered while in the water. Mean- 
while you can pour the developer out of the 
measure into the cup, and stand it at your 
right hand, ready for action. At the end of 
the two minutes, pour the water out of the 
dish into the basin, and pour the developer 
out of the cup into the dish, over the plate, 
taking care that it is all covered again. In 
this solution it may remain while you are 
dropping, very carefully, five drops out of the 
bottle of ammonia solution into the cup. 
When this has been done the developer is 
poured off the plate into the cup to mix, and 
then returned to the dish, on the plate. 

Now when you took the plate out of the 
dark slide, you probably were surprised to 
find that its surface had undergone not the 
slightest change from what it was when you 
put itin. It remains a blank while in the 
water and the developer the first time, but 
on adding the ammonia and pouring the 
developer back again, something happens. 

Supposing that the plate has been properly 
exposed, you will first see a dull shade come 
over one part of the picture, while the other 
(I am supposing you have taken a landscape 
with some sky in it) remains comparatively 
white. Now the dark portion gradually 
becomes blacker and blacker, and trees, etc., 
grow out against the sky, but instead of being 
black, they are white, against a sky which 
is rapidly getting blacker and blacker. The 
landscape part, meanwhile, remains much 
whiter, but gradually details begin to appear, 
and the forms of trunks of trees, hedges, 
people, etc., begin to be apparent. Eventu- 
ally, if it has been sufficiently exposed, the 
details will all come out clear, and, for a few 
seconds, a pretty picture, when you have got 
accustomed to the reversal of the lights and 


shades, which you will soon do, will be before 
your eyes. But if you took it out of the 
developer now, it would be a thin negative, 
and give a wretched print. What we have 
to do is to leave it in while the picture 
gradually grows darker and darker, until 
nearly all the details have gone, and left 
quite a dark smudge instead of a clear 
picture. Now if at this stage you hold it up 
to the light and look through it, you ought 
not to be able to see clearly through any part 
of it, and if you look at the flame of your 
ruby lamp, you ought to be able to see the 
flame only in places through the glass, and 
where the shadows are deep in the picture 
you will hardly be able to see it at all. Turn 
the glass over and look at the reverse side 
through the glass. This side is covered with 
chloride of silver, but if the picture is well 
outlined on it, and appears through the white 
appearance at the back of the film, you may 
rest assured that all is right, and that when 
you come to fix the negative, you will get a 
nice clear image. Only don’t forget to leave 
it in, and fall into a mistake which beginners 
continually make, viz., of taking it out too 
soon, when it ought to be left in the developer 
for some little time after the picture has 
appeared and until it has nearly Risappeared 
ag 


ain, 

I have supposed, as I said above, that this 
negative was exposed the right length of time. 
There are two things that may happen to it 
in exposing—either it may be over-exposed 
or it may be under-exposed. If it is very 
much under-exposed, no power on earth can 
save it, 80 you may as well throw it against 
the nearest wall, and not leave it to be an 
eyesore for the future. But if it is a good 
deal over-exposed, it can be reclaimed by a 
process known as “intensification,” which 
you can find described in any manual, or if 
you purchase a bottle of “ Perfect Intensifier"” 
from the Platinotype Company, 29 South- 
ampton Row, High Holborn, W.C., you will 
find fall directions how to use it on the bottle. 
I must reserve hints how to rectify negatives 
for a paper which may appear in the future. 

But if only moderately under- or over- 
exposed you can save the negative by expert 
manipulation while you are developing it, by 
mixing your developer accordingly. Now one 
of two things will happen if it is much wrong 
either way—either all the picture will flash 
out in a desperate hurry and be gone “like a 
flash of greased lightning,” or the white parts 
will steadily refuse to get dark and show the 
details of the picture, however long you go 
on rocking the dish. In the former case it 
was over-exposed, in the latter case it was 
undcr-exposed. What then would be the 
difference in the negatives? I daresay you 
would like to know. Well, the under-exposed 
one would give a negative with most appalling 
contrasts, all blacks and whites, clear glass 
and heavy shadows, faces with black eyes 
and no noses visible, dresses apparently made 
of card, with no flousces and furbelows to 
charm the eye of the feminine beholder. 
But the over-exposed plate would give a 
picture as “flat” and uninteresting as the 
other as chalky and staring. This picture 
will be all of the same tints, the shadows 
will hardly be visible, and the scenic effect of 
the landscape will be practically lost. It is 
evident, therefore, that we must try to steer 
between these two extremes. Now directly 
the picture begins to flash out in a hurry, we 
pour all the developer off into the cup and 
pour a lot of water over the plate, which stops 
its little game while we take time to consider. 
We can either mix up some fresh developer, 
only using half the quantity of ammonia 
solution, or we can put in half an ounce more 
water to weaken it, and add about twenty 
drops of the bromide of potassium solution 
given on page 301. These two together will 
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retard the too vigorous action of the developer, 
and you can now pour off the water and add 
the developer once more, when matters ought 
to proceed regularly, and the negative to be 
asuccess. Obviously, when you have reason 
to believe that a certain negative is over- 
exposed you can begin with less ammonia 
solution in the developer, but, as a rule, five 
drops is about right. If the picture takes too 
long coming out after adding the water and 
bromide, add a few more drops of ammonia, 
always mixing it in the cup and returning it 
to the dish. 

Now for the other side of the question. 
This is easily settled, because if the picture 
will not come out you can’t make it. The 
only way is to keep adding five drops of am- 
monis at intervals of about two minutes 
until it does come out, but if badly under- 
exposed it requires so much that the excess 
of it will “fog” the emulsion and render the 
picture hopelessly bad. By adding the am- 
monia very slowly and giving a long time 
between each addition, keeping the plate 
rocking all the time, it is possible to save the 
plate, as this is the way that instantaneous 
exposures are developed, but with slow ex- 
posures it is hardly worth the trouble unless 
you cannot take the subject again with the 
correct exposure. You will find some more 
hints on this point in the paper on “De- 
velopers.’ My main reason in giving you 
these hints is to show you what is meant by 
“under’’ and “over-exposure,” and what you 
are to do when you are confronted with 
them. 

The remainder of the process is easy. 
The plate coming out of the developer is 
washed thoroughly and placed in the alum 
bath (alam 2 ounces, water 10 ounces) for 
two minutes, then washed again thoroughly 
and placed in the fixing bath (hyposulphite 
of soda 1 ounce, water 4 ounces) until the 
white appearance on the back of the plate 
has entirely disappeared. When it has 
nearly gone you can, if you wish, take it out 
into the light, which will not hurt it now, 
but it must be left in the fixing bath for some 
time—say five minutes—after it appears to 
have lost all the white appearance on the 
back. It is then taken out and well washed 
(preferably in running water) for half an hour, 
after which it is dried by being put on end ina 
“drying rack,” which you can purchase 
cheaply, or with a little ingenuity construct 
for yourself with some grooved wood. Onno 
account attempt to print it until it is 
thoroughly dry, or it will be irretrievably 
ruined. 

There is one way of telling when it is fit 
to print which never fails. If the finger is 
lightly passed over the film side when it 
is thought to be dry, it will be found that it 
glides easily over the surface wherever it is 
entirely free from moisture, but if any part 
is in the least damp the finger will find an 
obstruction there, and will not glide over it. 
Until the whole surface is entirely free from 
any such points it is simply madness to print 
it, however anxious you may be to do so. 
When it is perfectly dry you can print it at 
once, whether it has only taken ten minutes 
to dry in the sun, or many days in cold wea- 
ther. You must not put it near the fire to 
dry, or you will ruin it, but it can be dried in 
@ warm room. 

If you have carried out my instructions I 
hope your first negative will be a decided 
success, clear and sharp as to the focussing, 
and bright and “plucky” as to the image. 
If any beginner finds himself in difficulties, 
and wants to know what is wrong with his 
negative, I will help him if he will take a 
print from it and send it to me through the 
editor, if he cannot get help nearer at hand, 
which nowadays one can generally do. 

(THE END.) 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A Canavas TRIP. 


Or all the characteristics of this nineteenth century 
of ours, perhaps the chief is the love of something novel 
or out of the common. The want of it, no doubt, would 
be a great loss to us as 8 nation, for it would lead to a 
general feeling of satisfaction with things as they are. 
It is in deference to this feeling that I venture tochroni- 
clea few experiencesderived from an uncommon, though 
not novel, tour through some of the southern counties. 

One spring a friend suggested that I should join him 
and some others ina caravan trip—a homely method 
of procedure, but an excellent one for seeing the coun- 
try and the folk that dwell therein, Needless to say, I 
at once acquiesced, and in the July we started from a 
small village in North Sussex. The party consisted 
nominally of threo—one, an artist; but at times we 
were only two, at others four. In addition there were, 
of course, the horse—n strong, serviceable animal, but 
hardly one for use in Hyde Park—and the dog, an 
Airedale terrier, aud a good watch-dog. 

Our outfit was as simple and as small as possible ; 
chiefly flannels ; though a tweed suit is necessary, and 
a heavy overcoat or driving mackintosh for bad weather. 
The equipage was an ordinary gipsy van, and con- 
tained a stove in one corner where all our cooking was 
done; and while on the road we never had a meal 
which we had not cooked ourselves, except at the in- 
vitation of friendly farmers. To the roof were fastened 
hooks from which we suspended a couple of folding 
hammocks as beds—the third and fourth were always 
Teposing on the floor. We adopted this plan and di 
not carry a tent in order to save weight, for the roads 
are hilly, and in summer-time likely to be in a bad 
condition. Stools for us to sit upon and a flap-table 
fastened to the side finish the internal arrangements ; 
our baggage always being in the rack at the rear. 
‘Thus arranged we were ready to start. 

The van had already been conveyel to Crawley, in 
Sussex, where we assembled and made our first day's 
journey in brilliant July weather. We took any course 
that fancy dictated, and at night-time we halted in 
fields by the roadside. Here let me say that we experi- 
enced the greatest kindness and courtesy from the 
farmers; for never once did we have a refusal when 
we asked for leave to spend the night on a farm, nor 
did we get a rough worl from any one, On many occa- 
sions we were supplied with food—such as butter and 
milk—without any charge, and once especially we were 
entertained right royally. This farmer, a good speci- 
men of the British yeoman, on our arrival insisted that 
we should come indoors and smoke a pipe with him. 
The pipe was continued till supper-time, when we 
joined the family at their evening meal ; and after- 
wards music, etc., lasted till two a.m. 1 Our horse was 
given a good feed of corn in the morning, and we were 
constrained to stay another day. Strange to say, that 
though the feature of that farm was its magnificent 
herd of cows, yet we could only get just enough milk 
for oar wants. It seems that dairy companies buy u) 
the farmers and so prevent them from having mucl 
milk on the premises. It was interesting to learn the 
work that has to be done before the milk is ready for 
our breakfasts. Among other things it has all to be 
cooled toacertain temperature, which necessitates a 
constant and plentiful supply of cold water, and this 
alone gives a lot of trouble before the milk is ready for 
transit. 

‘We made our way from Crawley through Horsham 
to Chiddingfold in Surrey, where we indulged in 9 
little trout fishing. Thence through Haslemere and 
Petersfield to Alresford in Hampshire, where we stayed 
for a day or two to sce the grand old cathedral city of 
Winchester, with its fascinating historic interest—the 
Round Table of King Arthur, St. Catherine's Hill and 
the Butter Cross, and the ancient foundation of 
St.Cross. Further west we did not go, but returned by 
the estates of the Tichborne family to Petersfield, and 
then keeping to the southward through Midhurst to 
Petworth, and thence back again to Chiddingfold, where 
we separated after a thoroughly enjoyable outing. 

‘We came into contact in Sussex with the much- 
abused race of tramps. One farmer, who gave us & 
place in his yard, made a practice of allowing such 
men to sleep in the barns, etc. This we were told 
shortly before we retired ; and we accordingly Prepared 
to meet the invaders. Soon the dog gave an ominous 
growl, which rapidly hecame a savage barking; and 
Joading our only revolver, we resolved to sell our lives 
and property dearly! Ieming from our cover we 
advanced to meet four rough-looking men climbing 
over the gate, and hostilities began with an exchange 
of courtesies. “Good evening!” “Good evening!" 
was replied in a gruff tone. ‘Do you sleep here?” 
was our next query. “ Yes," came the answer. “So 
do we; but I suppose we shall not interfere with each 
other.’ Good night.” And so we separated, to dream 
of robbery and theft, and to wake up next morning to 
find all safe and the invaders gone. I wonder whether 
the bad name that the tramp has may be accounted 
for by the inhospitable treatment 80 often experienced 
by these men, Should we not all actin a more Chris- 
tian-like spirit were we to treat them as fellow-men, 
and not as violent and dangerous characters. I for 
one do not believe that those who would do this 
wonld be the losers in any way whatever, 

It was shortly after our encounter with the tramps 
that we saw one of those pretty incidents of country 
life—a wild animal in a state of absolute tameness, 
This was a squirrel, and it was exceedingly pretty to 


see the affectionate way it ran about its mistres's 
dress, The animal was thoroughly happy, and did ne 
seem at all to mind being confined and not fre 
roam at its own sweet will. 

Our faithful hound played me a nice trick once, whe 
after s walk we found that either we must go backs 
mile or two, or else swim a river. We chose the latur 
alternative, and I volunteered to take the clothes The 
first journey was performed in safety, but being s ti 

ed—as it is tiring to swim holding s parce! co 
one's head—I sank lower in the water. ‘The dog, wit 
ing, no doubt to save the clothes, made s jump for thes, 
resting on my shoulder. ! His weight combinel witb 
my langhter sank me for the minute, but I mansge! 
struggle on, and reached the bank without far: 
mishap to myself. The dog, however, was s0 plese! 
to see us once more on terra firma that he prompy 
began to carry off the clothes into the field. 

‘Such are one or two incidents in a most enjoratie 
trip. I would certainly go again if I had the chase, 
and I heartily recommend. others to make up a pry 
and test in a practical manner the life led by that Ls 
dying-out race—the gipsies. 


“Worx, Wore YE HAVE THE Licnt” 


CEASKLESS movement, ebb and fow 
O'er Time’s restless sea; 

Mortals born to come and go; 
Life an hour for me and thee; 
Life with all its splendid things— 

Dreams of good and noble deci, 
Life and love divine and free; 
‘All the glory that life brings! 

Yet upon the distance know 

Death awaits both thee and me: 
God has ordered 10. 


Seems this sad in contemplation? 
Feel you, thus, opprest 

By that sad and dread relation— 

Life with death its consummation? 
Long you a0 for rest ? 

Rest is weet, but life means latoar 
For that very rest we love; 

And more precious will the rest be, 

And more joyous will the zest be 
In a crown for work sell finished 

Somewhere far above 


EpWArD Hesnt Buxest. 


OUR NOTE-BOOK. 


A Hint on two To Exacranre.— An old 
Boy ” reader of the ‘ B. O. P.” writes 00s: 
“T have noticed several questions in you 
paper about the Colonies. Perhaps you wilt 
kindly allow me, as one of your readers ia 
Canada, to give those boys who think of 
coming out to this grand country 8 fer 
practical hints. First, I would strongly UF 
parents not to send their sons out as pups wo 
farmers who advertise through the papert 
through their friends. As a general ralet 
farm-pupilage system is a fraud. In muy 
cases the young men do not feel called upon '¢ 
work hard, as they know that their paresls 
are paying liberally—too liberally—for ther 
board; in other oases the “ pupil” has to 4 
the most unpleasant and menial tssksontbe 
farm, and his parent is paying for his 02 
have the privilege of acting as hired ma> 
If, when a parent decides to send his 602 » 
the North West, he would get letters d 
recommendation to some clergyman the 
district to which his son is going, giv hn 
some pocket money, and let him hire out 
some practical Canadian farmer, the 
would be far more satisfactory in every. “ 
The premium would be saved—and might 
added to any further sum which the are 
intended to give his boy to start him ite 
own homestead. The young man hint” 
would have learnt far more than in theo! 
way; he would have contracted ee 
habits, he would havea real, practical toe: 
ledge of farming, and he would have & 
dred per cent. more chances of succes? a 
if he had been @ pupil. Secondly, I we 
impress on all your readers the great 
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tage, the incalculable advantage, of knowing 
some trade to those coming toa new country. 
Canada can provide all her own clerks, ete., 
but joiners, mechanics, etc., can command 
good wages. It is always a good thing to 
have a trade at one’s finger ends. This is a 
grand country for those who have only a 
small capital and who are willing to work. 
Settlers are wanted on the North West, but 
they must be of the right sort. We want 
fellows with plenty of pluck, who will not be 
discouraged by the first failure; men who 
will ‘play up” hard in the fight for success. 
Let no one come out who is expecting an 
vasy time, ‘a soft snap’ as Canadians call 
it; they will not find ¢ in a new country.” 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 272. 
By C. A. Gitnena, 


1. t . par f g i 


White to play, and mate in three (3) moves. 


GizeRo’s Prosiexs. 


The title “ Crumbs from the Chess Board : 
\ selection from the problems composed by 
‘harles A. Gilberg. New York. 1890”— 
s hardly good enough for a collection of 200 
ine problems by a well-known composer, 
ind we know from the author himself that 
n @ probable second edition he intends to 
tive @ more appropriate title to his book. 
Che work is particularly beautiful, as it is 
vrinted in four colours: the fine portrait of 
he author and the preface are black, the 
quares pale green, the white men red, and 
he black men blue. We know of no other 
vork on chess in which the diagrams appear 
n three colours, for Kling’s Chess Euclid, 
sondon, 1849, shows the 214 diagrams in 
wo colours (blue and red). Gilberg’s forty 
wo-movers show as much variety of play as 
he three-movers, Nos. 41 to 120; and the 
»ur-movers, Nos. 121 to 140, are equally 
retty and difficult. The five-movers, eight 
1 number, are appreciated still more; and 
he self-mates, Nos. 149 to 176; in from two 
> nineteen moves, are even more delightful 
>a lover of the art. Then follow “ Fanta- 
ies and four-fold mates,” several in the 
hape of letters displaying a large amount 
f{ skill. It is exceedingly difficult to make 
fine problem in the shape of a letter; and 
ur author, like some other composers, has 
ometimes overstepped the rule of employing 
very piece in the solution, by introducing 
ome of the pieces merely for the purpose 
{ forming the letter. No. 59 appears on 
ie above diagram, and No. 151 follows 
ere as 


Problem No. 273. 


White, K—K B aq.; Q—K Kt 5; BR 
Q BR 6; B—K Kt 2; Kt—Q—sq.; P— 
Q Kt 3. Black, K—K 4; Bs—Q R7 and 
K R 7; Kt—K B 4; Ps—Q 5, KB 7, and 


K Kt 6. White to play, and compel Black 
to mate in two moves. 

No. 178, in the form of an anchor, called 
“ Hope,” is this well-constructed stratagem : 


Problem No. 274. 


White, K-Q 5; Q-Q6; R-K 6; B—K B6: Kt— 
Qs Q Kt 2 Black, K-Q 6; R-Q Kt 3; B— 
QR6; Kt—K7; Ps QB7, Q2 Q5, Q7, KB 3, 
K B7, and K Kt6, Either party to play, and mate, or 
force self-mate, in two moves. 

Gilberg’s book is No, 87 in the list of collections by 
authors (see vol. xiii. p. 127, and vol. xii. p. 112), The 
fifty-seven books are in six langnages, namely thirty- 
eixht English, twelve German, three French, two 
Italian, one Swedish, and one Russian, The national 

in Danish, Bohemian, ete., were meutivued 
. p. 96. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(TurmteextH SeEntes.) 


Music. 


I announcing this subject (vide p. 61 of 
the current volume) we wrote, it will be 
remembered — 


We once more offer, as during several previons yearn, 
Two Puizes, of Two Guineas and Une Guinea respec- 


tively, for the best musical setting, with organ or piano- 
forte uccompaniment, of any of the verses appearing in 
our last volume (Vol. Xt), or in the Extra Summer and 
Christmas Parts o€ 1490. There will be two classes 


only (not including the “ Ozer-age " claw), the Junior 
rmbracing wll ages up to 18, and the Sevier from 13 


Sesion Divi 


S (ages 18 (0 24). 
First Price—Two Guineas. 
8.1I. Trowsox (aged 23), 37, Lavender Sweep, Clapham ; 
Junction, Ww. 
Extra Prite—Half-a-Guinca. 
G. MALIN (aged 21), Stretton-under-Fosse, Rugby. 


CERTIFICATES (//ighly Commended). 


Broa, 30, Blantyre Street, King's Road, 
Chelsoa, 


5 Davin H. Dopar, 26, Market Hill, Cambridge. 


4c. 


CERTIFICATES, 
6 Cant, Rriviey, 47, Woodstock Road, Finsbury 


Vurk, ¥ 
7 C. E, GRavELRy, 67, Buckingham Road, Brighton. 
8 W. J. PULLEN, 173, Bridge Street, Northampton. 


10 J._A. Lawsos, Ivy House, 13, Cross Green, Otley, 
Yorks, 


11 RF. Thomas, 4, James Place, Babbicombe, Tor- 
quay. 


14 A. T. Povern, Craigles, Cameron Crescent, Dalkeith 
Road, Edinburgh. 


15 W.C. H. Dantey, 91, Regency Street, Westminster. 
18 F. 8. BENNETT, 16, Tavern Street, Ipewich. 
19 G. H. Girrorp (orer-age) 24, Albert Road, Dover. 


20 Jamxa Sirarnotr, Baddesley Engor, Atherstone, 
Warwickshire, 


24 Hernrrt Horner, Alexandra Road, Sherwood Rise, 
Nottingham. 


26 Antucn W. 


Tos, 52, Chalk Farm Road, Haver- 


stock Hill, x.wW. 
27 J. Mozant Chane, €2, Rye Hill, Newcastle-on- 
"yne. 


28 L. G. Carva.no, Florence Hall, Falmouth. 
29 W. J. Samiti, 17, Chelsham Road, Clapham, 8.w, 


30 Josnrn F. Love, 82, Welbourne Road, ‘Iotten- 
bam, 


31 J._J. Cuntey, 7, Malvern Terrace, Park Lane, 
Tottenham. 


38 E. P. L. Nontu, 3, Surrey Lane South, Battersea, 


39 H. M. Dussrax, 50, Avonmore Road, West Ken- 
sington. 

40 A. F. Beste, Heathside, Perry Rise, Forest Hill, 
BE 


41 F. I. McGirris, 40, Fitzwilliam Street, Belfast. 


JIcNion Division (all ages up to 18). 
Prize—One Guinea. 


3 GusTAVE Voy Horst (aged 16), 46, Landsdown 
Crescent, Cheltenham. 


CERTIFICATFS—FIRST CLASS. 

9 A. W. FISHER, 19a, Montague Street, Worthing. 
12 Tuosas Boorn, 15, Vernon Street, Bolton, Lancs. 
13 Vioirr SPuLLEn, Barton House, Cunterbury. 

16 P. N. EpMoxps, New Mills Court, Stroud, Glos. 
17 A. J. TATTAM, 46, Padwell Road, Southampton. 


21 W. M. Y. Henistoxg, 5, Belgrave Road, South 
Norwood. 


22 J. 0. Hamg, 11, St, Hilda Street, Beverley Road, 
ll. 


23 G. N. Meacugn, 287, Amburst Road, Stoke New- 
ington, 


25 H.C. Wirson, 30, Ashbourn Road, Derby. 


32 Rose SsrTH, 103, Queen's Road, Cheetham, Man- 
chester. 


33 Enaan Pascok, 6g, Orchard Street Buildings, West- 
minster. 


34 Eratr T. Ricuanpsox, Chestnut Grove, New Malden, 
Surrey. 


35 Venxox W. Banronp, Glynfyllyn, Wokingham, 
Berks, 


36 E. A. Taytor, Moss Grove, Kingswinford, near 
‘Dudley. 


87 J. HgINKK, 116, Monton Road, Eccles, Manchester. 


41 1, 8. PLumwer, 64, Buckingham Road, Kings- 
land, x. 


42 Gronak Rivey, Station Road, Chadwell Heath, 
Exsex. 


43 F. H. Surtu, 14, Basing Road, Notting Hil 


BECOND CLASS. 


A. W. Aspry, 7, Connaught Terrace, Hove, Sussex. 


E. J. CaTTELL, 26, Union Road, Hills Road, Cam- 
bridge. 


ALFRED CHATFIELD, 77, Finchley Road, South Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 


C._E. F. Jowsstox, Goshen House, Morningside, 
Edinburgh. 


Heyny Lys, 25, Newton Terrace, Bishop Hill, York. 


Dovatas Prick, 6, Pakenham Road, Edgbaston, Bir- 
mingham, 


Cuas. Rempa.s, 57, Ponsonby Place, s.w. 


Frep Swirt, 4, New Road, Walton-le-Da'e, near 
resto 


H. W. Tiong, 5, Bells Inn, Eastry, near Dover. 


*,* In this competition fewer songs were 
sent in than usual, but, taking them all to- 
gether, the average of good work was higher 
—there were not so many very bad attempts, 
while there were more good, some very good, 
attempts. The first prize song, the com- 
position of a frequent competitor, is exceed- 
ingly good, with one defect—that of the 
too frequent repetition of a certain figure. 
Another mistake, which spoils one or two 
otherwise good compositions, is a lack of 
judgment in writing for the voice, that, in 
these cases, most important part of the song 
being utterly unsingable. We would ask 
competitors in future to write their music on 
the ordinary music-paper ready-ruled for use; 
as the endeavours to manufacture their own 
music-paper are almost invariably failures, 
and add considerably to the task of adjudi- 
cation. 
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Correspondence. 


A STvDENT.—1. A kettle sings when the water gets 
hot because the little bubbles of steam forming on 
the bottom of the kettle rush up the sides and make 
a commotion which sets the metal in vibration. 
2. Youcannot begin ohemistry much better than with 
Roscve's shilling primer, published by Macmillan 
&Co. 


W. A.A. and A MosTreat Icxonamvs.—We had 
several articles on making a magic lantern with 
slides, ete. They are all out of print in the original 


form, but have been reprinted in “ Indoor Games ; 
a new edition of which is nearly ready. 


F.A. M.—1. There is a good deal about model engine 
building in “Indoor Games.” 2, You have to melt 
the metals separately, and you must Lave a crucible. 


8. If, L—You can get the moulding for picture frames 
trom Beckmann Brothers in the street that goes from 
Farringdon Station up to the Meat Market; and at 
other places. Some of the ordinary frame makers sell 
it in small quantities. 


B Cawgnoy.—In Captain Franklin Fox's “How to 
Send a Boy to Sea” you will find all about it, and a 
list of firms, The book costs a shilling, and can be 
faa through any bookseller from Messra, F, Warne 


Neaora.—Por your purposes there are few better 
books than Cobbett's “ English Grammar,” price 14, 
published, among others, by Ward, Lock & Co, 


B. Tnoursoy.—Printing is not a healthy occupation, 
owing to the amount of work that has to be done by 
gaslight and in hot rooms. No indoor occupation is 
as healthy as an outdoor one. If you want to live 
long you must be a clergyman or a gardener. 


CanzRA.—You were too close. You want a fiatter lens 
for landscape. 


H. B.—Full particulars are given in every Quarterly 
Navy List. The age is now from 13 to 143. 


Drvuuxr Boy.—1. The 6th Dragoons are the Innis- 
killings and wear scarlet. The 9th are Lancers 
and wear bluc. 2. All the Fusiliers have busbies. 
3. Any shilling tutor to begin with, and then try 
Spohr. 

‘Tony.—If you have a railway training your best plan 
on arrival in the colony would be to obtain a situa- 
tion on the railway. If you apply at the offices of 
the colony at 112, Victoria Street, Westminster, they 
will give you particulars of the service; and as to 
the other matters, your best plan is to apply at the 
Emigrants’ Inforination Office at 31, Broadway, 
Westminster. The lowest fare is £12 12%; your 
labour on the passage out would be worthless. 


Sroat.—We know of no special book on such subjects ; 
the ‘feld is too wide from the hawk to the mole. 
Alleyne Nicholson's “ Manual of Zoology” might be 
of use to you. 

<Guxravocist.— Edmund Ironside was the brother of 
Edward the Confessor and grandfather of the 
Marzaret of Scotland who was the mother of the 

Matilda who married Henry the First. Henry the 

Second was their grandson; so that he was great- 

grandfather's granison to Ironside, The descent is 

Alfred, Edward the Elder, Edmund, Edgar, Ethelred, 

so Ironside was great-grandfather's grandson to 

Alfred. 


CrxangA.—“ Guide to Employment in the Civil Ser- 
vice,” price 3s, 6d., Cassell & Co. Ludgate Hill, 
London, kc. 


Lu1v.—" How old is the old man of Coniston?” It 
depends on what you mean, If you mean the moun- 
tain, it is Lower Silurian ; if you mean Mr. Ruskin, 
he is 72. 

sry S.—We do not know which {s the most beanti- 
ful town in Britain ; we have not seen them all; but 
this is the first time we have heard of Rochdale as 
claiming the position. It may be so to you, Henry, 
but others may have gone further afield. 

J. 0. Wirsox,—A “new violin” which cost thirty 
shillings and has a printed label “ Nicolaus Amatus 
fecit in Cremona, 1654” may, of course, be a treasure, 
but what can it’have been doing for the Yast two 
centuries and more to be “new”? Judge the in- 
strument on its merits, Wilson; but keep the label 
dark. : 

J. ANDERSON. —Black penny stamps are worth a penny 
each if used ; but if unused you may get half-a-crown 
each for them if you are fortunate. 


TrovBLEsOME.—-We know of no other plates; such 
things have to be specially prepared and are very 
expensive to produce. You can copy “The Queen's 
Barber” if you label ft “By Permission of the 
Proprietors of the ‘B. 0. BP.” 


©. RevratH.—Buy Dickens’ “ Dictionary of the 
Thames,” price 1s, published by Macmillan & Co., 
or tho “Rowing Almanac,” same price, published at 
the “Field” Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane; see the list of rowing clubs and sccretarics 
and write to the one you think: best. There are row- 
ing clubs in connection with the Polytechnic, Rezent 
Street, w.,and Young Men's Christian Association, 
Exeter Hall, Strand. 


. P. Treven.—Fishing-rod ferrules and winch fittings 
fare so: at Carter's tackle shop in St. Jol Street 
oud, near the Angel, Islington. 


VoLusTEer.—Look at an Army List in your Free 
Library and choose for yourself. 


W. B. W.—If you have the leaf the best thing {s to 
int over what you want to gill, and when the size 

as Uried just enough to be “ tacky ti 

The leaf you send is not gold at ali, but very commou 

bronze. 

—We are hoping to publish a book on Ento- 

the Bookshelf Series, Past numbers are 

the same price as present ones; but very few of 

them, comparatively epeaking, are in print. 


P, Ray.—1. Get Grosvenor's “ Model Yachts,” published 

+ by Gill, 170, Strand. It is not an casy thing to build 
such a boat. 2. There is no difference in quality, but 
the East End house is the cheapest. 


J. Brnwicx.—No. 1 is mercly a modern medal ; No. 2 
is a Norwegian 10 ore,“ Indoor Games” costs eight 
shillings, and can be sent direct to any addreas in 
Canaila, but your best plan would be toorder it through 
a bookseller: 


WILL.—The lion in the supporters of the royal arms is 
‘a gold one. 


Scotta.—l. Edlnbarge Castle rock is 500 feet above 
the sea; Primrose Hill is only 205 feet high. °. The 
grave of John Kuox is in Parliament Square under a 
stone marked J. K. 1572. 


8. T.—British Bechuanaland has a very dry climate. 
Land costs a shilling an acre, board a pouil a week, 
and clothes double what they do here. Before you 
take any steps apply to the Emigrants’ Information 
Office, 31, Broadway, Westminster. The high price 
of provisions in New Zealand was owing to the 
shipping strike, now over. The eight hours’ day has 
been adopted in New Zealand for years. 


Quentst.—There is practically no difference between a. 
fog and a cloud ; the cloud forms on the ground or 
descends to it and is then culled a fog. The composi- 
tion is the same, the only difference being in the 
smoke and other matter with which the fog svon be- 
comes charged. 

Cat wrrnt Sores ox Ean (Reader).—Feed liberally, 
damp the sores twice a day with a solution of borax. 


FsLiow's Syrur (W. A.).—From a chemist of course. 


Cocoa (Junior).—1. Yes; far better than tea for boys. 
Fry's Malt Cocoa, or Cocotina, 2 Salt Regal good. 
Eno, we may say, is a simple cooling purgative. 

BnomipE oF Potasstun (Pill Box).—You must not 
attempt to dose yourself, In large doses it would 
kill you. At best it is but a sooth: 
and should only be taken ou rare occasions for, say, 
a week at a time, in doses of not over ten grains in 
water at night, “You've no business to need it, Go 
and skylark in the open air, read good books, keep 
out of mischief, and abjure evil habits. 

Hexs Layixe (J. Hunter).—Perhaps you feed too 
much on grain or ficur food. Fat hens won't lay. 
Try giving a little boiled lights minced, and table 
meat scraps, in the soft food of a morning. 

OLp Pruroxs ReTunNiNG (J. 8. C.).—Certainly ther 
would, Homers must be born on the premises, The 
very name should tell you that. 


JACONINS AND FANTAILS (L. Robinson).—Keep only 
the one sort. For prices, see columns of “ Exchange 
and Mart. 

Ranorr Int (Lucifer).—Try a lotion of three grains of 
alum to au ounce of water twice a day, 1t may go 
blind. 

SPECTACLES ON Satona (Luigi).—Can you be serious? 
Why if any man in the world needs good sight it isa 
sailor. 

Guinra Pros (Cavia Cobaya).—No; let the male 
remain. He looks after the youngsters. 


Bap Trem (Frank Guy).—Yes, Frank, it would. 
Boys for the service must be A 1 at Lloyd's. 


SxaxeEs (Julius Juggins).—They bite, not sting. 


Lang witt Versus (P. F. C.).— Thoroughly clean out 
the cage or burn it, Dust sulphur into the skin. 

Rasorr Fonzrss (Frank).—Your hutches must be in 
a vile and stinking state. Rub a little compound 
sulphur ointment into the bare places. 


Car Bap (Persikanus).—A little lotion of bornx twice 
aday, Keep in the house at night by feeding last 


thing. We hope you feed regularly three times a day * 


on good solid food. 


Guixra Pigs (Frank Phillips).—Yes ; born with hair, 
not quite so long at first, of course. 


Licr 1x Picroxs (Sandie).—A little blue ointment 
rubbed in about neck and under wings, Keep your 
loft more clean. 

LuMp UxDER PiGEos’s WING (A. J. M.).—Impossible 
to say without seeing it. It may be anything, 
Better trust to next moult making it all right, 

Rats axp Ranstts (E. P. P.)—Rats would hardly 
jump four feet, but we would trust to wire work. 

It. HrattH (Adnaol).—You should consult a doctor 
without deay, Your who:e mode of life wants 
reform. 


Sxuoxixe (Would-be Singer).—Don't smoke; it 2 
weaken the lungs and heart. 


Eac-bounp (A. Morley).—In canary this usually aie: 
from debility. Fe well to prevent it, Touck r=: 
with {eather and a little warm oil, Hold vest cre 
steam of water ina tumbler. * 


Gxrrixe A Parrot TO TALK (Mabel).—It is rea;1~ 
the true talking sort. You can only teach ft 
keeping repeating the. words Get it to lore yi. 
that is the battle. 


Worms, Ear. Discnanck, PaLrrratios, Neveiten. 
SuonTNyss OF BUEATH, WEAKNESS aT 
(A, B, C, and many others).—All too vericas {- 
self-doctoring. You must consult your fim; 
doctor. , 


Cortixe a4 BaNTas's Toxeve (Bantam).—Ther + 
an instrument called the cato'-ninetai Y:- 
deserve a dose of that if you try any saci tn: 
Anyhow you would have to cut its Bi ih 
tongue, to prevent it from crowing. 

Ganpex (Amateur).—We fear the place is altognbe 
too damp and suniess. A few barrowfuls of oii 
aud gravel and plenty of digging (deeply) would. 


Low Spinrrs (Lilly).—Take ten drops of tinetar 
fron thrice daily in @ little cold water after mas 
Use a cold bath every morning. A sponge ct: 
Simply sponge all over and get out again. Theor 
down with rough towels. Take all the oadr 
exercise you can. 


Foon ron Jays (Bess).—Anything that ts gaze 
Read our paper on Birds by Dr. Gordon Stables 


Dneamina (R. Young).—Take « compound rhatert 
pill everp second ight. |The cold bath, Dea 
bells, Light supper two hours before turning in. 


Skin Diskask (8. D.).—Far too serious for self-trs- 
ment. 


MaGGots 1x Fack (Elteb).—They are not mage 
Squeeze them out and apply at night s litte rx 
vintment. They are most difficult to eradicate 


Macprr (Lover of).—They are constantly sirerist 
in the “Exchange and Mart.” 


Heattit (Oatmeal).—1. Yes; you are doing ret 
2. If you sent stamps to office beck number rexd 
be furwardel. 3. Oatmeal porridge : Let the xe 
come to the boil, then add the salt to taste,aed bers 
to “meal in” till thick. The meal must be A Lt 
fine, nor coarse, but medium. 


Camuna (P. Webster).—1. Buy a good one when sci 
it. 2. We have no time to make arithmetical a+ 
lations, 3. Yes; rabbits pay. 


ENLARGED Tok (Sir Ludar).—1. Could not say wits 
seeing the toe, and it would be awkward for yeu 4 
send it by parcel post. 2 There sre too mots 
Colonies Wanting situations in townx, Wattabt 


Oxuairs (G. P. N.).—Any gardener could tell yos ths 


Rappit WEAK IN Hinp-Qcanters (Fraak)—It 2. 
food will not cure it, it is a bad doer. 


Squinegt (Hot Cross Buns).—London {s 9 wi + 
place. If vou are up Westend way bok i © 
Sumner's, 135, Oxford Street. 


Nenvoveness (8. Marler).—No ; you want a therr7 
overhaul. You certainly have not exercise ex 
Try a teaspoonful of Fellow's Compound § 
Phosphates in a little water twice a day after 5x 
But take the morning tub if you cap, aod dame. 
light ones. 

Rapsit wir Tumouns (W. F. Reichwald).—1 
we cannot help you, but would not adrix 
breeding from that rabbit. 


VEGETARIAN Dter (Poor and Pilain).—Wel. '¥ 
Scottish peasantry seldom touch meat ext 
Sunday, and if you want to get w good view oF 
sky and see stars in daylight just try a tombe sic! 
ploughboy Scot. Why half the lads in Engac: 
too much meat. There is nothing better for rors 
lads than oatmeal and milk, eggs, butter, chew. 1 
vegetablea, But avoid beer. 


Scpstrrcts Fon Colo Barn (Hopeful).—Tbere 5 
real substitute, but wash as much of the byt ¥ 
possible, then go in for dry rubbing with > 
towels, Towels are cheap enough and 0 is => 
We can't make you grow. 


Bust Doo (Inquirer).—Newfonndland or Coli, Yat 
tiffs and Great Danes won't do for boys. 


Bap Heart (Health Sceker).—These abereses 
most annoying. But have the teeth ecen to: ' + 
save a deal of pain, You want imn ip yout 
Try ten drops of tincture of iron (steel drop: |. 
a day in water, after meals, for a mouth. 


STRENGTHENING THR ARMS (Samson).—At TE 
(15}) exercise should be taken to make tit ™~ 
body strong, not arms alone. Good food, 1" 

walking, and a long course of light dumb-bels 


Prrasavrs' Eacs (Pheasant).—Too late by tte 
this reaches you. You ought to have advertise! - 
“ Exchange and Mart" mouths ago. 


FLUsiNo oF Nosk AND Face (Sir Ludar)—® * 
your heart ts weak, only weak. Try a oe < 
citrate of iron and quinine, avd attend © 
health geucrally, but do not imagine 
invalid. 
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THE TIGER CHIEF OF 
BURMAH ; 


OR, THE ADVENTURES OF TWO BOYS 
; ON THE UPPER IRRAWADDY. 


By Davin Ker, 


owned Gold,” 


ete, ele. 


Author of “Iderim the Afgha 
“For Life and Death, 


Wiha 


(nat \ CHAPTER XI.—THE SHADOW OF DEATH, 
\ Pals 


ihe spite of Marston’s gloomy forebodings, the 

appearance of the dreaded War-Tiger among 
the besiegers of Fort Kyook-Pew was not fol- 
lowed by any immediate movement against the 
place. The joyful shouts with which the Bur- 
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mans had hailed their great leader's 
arrival were succeeded by a deep silence, 
and during the earlier morning hours 
the enemy showed no signs of activity 
whatever. In fact, but for an occasional 
glitter of steel through the black shadow 
of the thicket, or the peeping forth of a 
grim, swarthy visage through the mass 
of clustering leaves, the defenders had 
nothing to remind them that they were 
besieged at all. 

But the experienced commandant was 
not deceived by this seeming inaction, 
which, so far from reassuring him, only 
made him feel more uneasy. He knew 
well that the Tiger-Chief was not the 
man to hang back from striking at an 
enemy who was fairly within his reach, 
unless he had a very good reason for it; 


and he awaited with a sinking heart | 


(though outwardly as cheery and un- 
daunted as ever) the revelation of the 
deadly snare which must, as he felt cer- 
tain, be hidden beneath this strange for- 
bearance. 

It was drawing toward ten o'clock, and 
the scorching heat of the tropical sun was 
making itself felt in earnest, when @ 
solitary figure (which Marston's keen eye 
recognised at once as that of the Chief 
himself) was seen to issue from the 
thickets, and advance toward the fort 
with slow and stately stride. To all ap- 
pearance he was quite unarmed, and held 
aloft a white cloth knotted to a bamboo, 
as if in imitation of a British flag of 
truce. 

When he was near enough to the en- 
trenchment to be plainly heard by those 
within it, he halted suddenly, and called 
out— 

tp ‘Does the chief of the strangers hear 
my words?” 

‘He hears them,” answered Marston, 
showing himself above the stockade. 
“ What have you to say ?”” 

“You have fought like brave men,” 
said the War-Tiger, “and like brave men 
we will treat you. Give up your fort, 
and your lives shall be spared ; for it is 
useless to resist longer. Every stronghold 
of the English in this province has fallen 


before me except your own; and you are | 


left alone against all the warriors of 
Northern Burmah. 
words, behold the proof of them!” 

He waved his hand, and instantly seven 
armed Burmans stepped forth from the 
brushwood, each holding an English flag, 
which was stained with smoke and blood, 
and riddled with bullet holes. 

Even Marston's bold heart sank within 
him as he beheld these ghastly trophies, 
every one of which was a certain proof of 
the utter destruction ofa British garrison ; 
for the brave young Englishman well 
knew that the colours could never have 
been taken while one man was left alive 
to defend them. This sudden confir- 
mation of his worst fears completely 
paralysed him for the moment; but one 
glance at the downcast faces of his Hindoo 
soldiers braced him to action once more, 
by reminding him that if he, the life and 
soul of the defence, allowed the least 
trace of the general depression to appear 
upon his own features, all was lost. 

Upon the Hindoo garrison these terrible 
tidings (which the wily chief had pur- 
posely told in Hindoostanee) fell like a 
thunderbolt; and Marston’s keen military 

ulance sew instantly that all depended 


If you doubt my | 


upon checking this panic ere it had time 
to spread. 

“Punjaubees! do you hear the good 
news ?”’ shouted he to his men, in @ voice 
like the blast of a trumpet. ‘“ Upon us, 
and us alone, has fallen the honour of 
maintaining the glory of the old flag 
against all Burmah! Think how 
proudly your friends and kinsmen on 
the Indus will say, when they shall hear 
your deeds told, ‘These were indeed the 
warriors of Runjeet Singh; they were 
true to their salt, and held their post 
against all the armies of Burmah.’” 

Before that stirring appeal, the momen- 
tary depression melted away as if it had 
never been, and every face brightened 
into a fierce glow of warlike enthusiasm, 
such as Clive saw upon the faces of his 
Sepoys at Arcot, when the last assault 
came roaring up the breach that three 
hundred men had held against ten 
thousand for fifty-five days. 

The Tiger-Chief, too, had listened and 
understood; and a momentary glow of 
honest admiration softened the cold 
cruelty of his dark, handsome, merciless 

e. 

Then Marston turned toward him 
again, and spoke with the slow, stern em- 
phasis of one who fully meant what he 
said, the dauntless words with which the 
gallant Agnew, as he lay helpless and 
dying, had defied the howling cut-throats 
of Mooltan: 

“We will not ask mercy, and we will 
not yield. You may kill us, but we are 
not the last of the English; others will 
come in our places, and will sweep away 
you and your rabble of cowards as the 
whirlwind drives the dust!” 

At this every trace of nobler emotion 
vanished from the War-Tiger’s stern 
features, which were suddenly convulsed 
with a spasm of fury so frightful, that, 
had he actually taken the shape of the 
ferocious monster whose name he bore, 
he could hardly have looked more terrific. 

“What are you saying, old boy ?” re- 


monstrated Merrincourt in a whisper. 
, “One would think you really wanted to 


drive him mad with rage !"” 

“Ido!” replied Marston, grimly. “I 
want to provoke him into fighting me 
single-handed ; and then if I can kill or 
disable him, the whole insurrection falls 
to pieces at once, for he’s the life and 
soul of it.” 

“ For pity’s sake, Alf, don't do that!" 
cried his comrade, entreatingly. ‘It's 
all up if you get knocked over. Let me 
fight him instead—do, there’s a good 
fellow! I’m about as good as other men 
at fighting, but I couldn’t manage the 
defence of this place like you, to save 
my life.” 

“He wouldn't fight you, my poor boy 
—he'd say you were too young,” said 
Marston, softening with a passing tinge 
of kindness the grim emphasis of his 
deep, stern tones. “JZ must do it, if it’s 
to ES done at all. I thought of it the 
other night, when we were reading that 
story, ‘ Through the Darkness,’ where the 
Portuguese commandant, Dom Sebas- 
tian da Estrella, when he was hemmed 
in just as we are now, fought that African 
king single-handed, to end the war. by 
killing him. It’s the only way, old 
fellow ; and what does my life matter, if 
I can end the whole war at one blow ?” 

During this talk, the War-Tiger seemed 


to have succeeded in mastering his rage; 
and he now spoke again, as calmly as 
ever. 

“If you care nothing for your own life, 
Englishman, have some regard for the 
lives of your friends. Those two boys 
whom you thought dead are yet alive” 
(the two young officers started), “ and are 
now prisoners in my hands; and thev 
and all my other English captives shall 
be put to death unless you instantly 


| surrender the fort.” 


As the last words were spoken, there 
swept over Marston’s grave, calm face a 
blazeof wrath which so transfigured it that 
Merrincourt himself was startled. 

But this burst of fury was not aroused 
by the Burman’s final threat, brutal and 
ferocious though it was. The young com- 
mandant’s strange agitation sprang from 
a widely different cause. . 

More than once during their conference 
had Marston been struck with something 
strangely and puzzlingly familiar in the 
War-Tiger's accent when speaking Hin- 
doostanee, and even in his mispronan- 
ciation of certain words; but it was not 
till the Burmese leader announced that 
the missing boys were his prisoners, tha: 
the whole truth flashed upon the young 
Englishman. He suddenly called to mind 
the false head of white hair (suspiciously 
like that of the pretended monk) found 
by his men on the scene of our heroes’ 
supposed murder; and he realised at last 
that the man who had been his guest. 
and spied upon and betrayed him, stood 
before him now in the rson of the 
sworn enemy of the whole English race, 
who had shed their blood like water. Ob. 
fool that he was to have been so deceived, 
when, had he but detected his disguised 
enemy, the Burmese rising and all its 
attendant horrors would never have been. 

Just then the Tiger-Chief, misinter- 
preting Marston’s silence into a sign of 
disbelief, advanced close up to the palisade, 
and called out to him: 

“Know by this that my words ar 
true.” 

And, notching with his knife the endct 
the bamboo which he still held, he fixed 
in it the note which he had wiled from 


| his boy captives a few days before, under 
| the pretence of relieving their friends 


anxiety, and held it up for inspection. 
Both officers started as they reccg- 
nised the familiar handwriting, and »¥ 
that it was dated only a few days back. 
Then the War-Tiger added coolly 
“You see that they still li 


bat if 


‘ you will not surrender, it is you your 


selves who will doom them to die!" 

Poor Merrincourt was almost frantic s 
finding himself in this horrible dilemms 
which placed them both between i> 
alternatives of destroying their «4 
countrymen and the two bright fearx-: 
boys whom they loved as brothers = 
giving up to the enemies of England the 
post which they were bound to defend 
with their lives. Not so Marston. Gr 
ing calm again from sheer intensity # 
wrath, he answered slowly and dite 
rately, speaking in Burmese that +: 
enemy's followers might not lose av. 7! 
of the deadly insults which he let fall L- 
drops of molten lead upon the man whs 
he was striving to goad into a sinzi 
combat : 

“The brave chief of the Burmans fin 
it easier and safer to murder defencelas 
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boys then to storm a fort held by armed 
men. He is not named ‘Tiger’ in vain; 


| 


he can devour helpless children, but when ' 


the hunters come against him, he flies ! 
Where was the might of the War-Tiger, 
when he tell exhausted at my feet, like a 
sick baby, worn out by trying in vain to 
comquer me with his magic? Hear me, 
thou jackal in a tiger's skin! If thou art 
not a coward, as well as atraitor and a 
spy, stand forth and fight me here, man 
to man, before the eyes of my warriors 
and of thine!"” 

Even the hardy Burmans shuddered as 
choy heard such words poured upon their 
ea ler, who had, as they well knew, struck 
lead many @ man with his own hand for 
uffronts that were trivial compared with 
he maddening insults of the English- 
an. 

As for the Tiger-Chief himself, his 
lusky fauee seemed to become suddenly 
ed-hot, and his large black eyes literally 
jazed with fury. Marston thought that 
ie had gained his object, and looked 
orward with stern joy to the mortal duel 
y which he hoped to end the war and 
eliver his countrymen from their bitter- 
st enemy. 

Lut in the very height of his rage the 
rim chicf seemed to master it with a 
iighty effort. Every trace of emotion died 
ut of his massive features, which resumed 
1eir wonted air of stern calmness; and 
1ere was not the slightest tremor in his 
eep voice as he answered : 

“The match is not equal, Englishman. 
here are many English officers in 
urmah, but in all the land there is but 
ae 'Liger-Chief!" 


So grand and commanding was the . 


‘eat Warrior's tone, so royal were his look 
ad bearing, that Marston, for the first 
ine in his life, felt almost abashed as 
by the presence of a stronger spirit 
an his own, and realised more fully than 
er that, so long as this man remained 
an obstacle in its path, the advance 
British civilisation in Northern Burmah 
ul indeed a hard task before it. 
“We have spoken enough,” said the 
ar-Tiyer, with a calmness more terrible 
an the fiercest anger; “to you I have 
thing more to say. 
Then he turned to the Hindoo soldiers, 
d, pointing to Marston, called out to 
+m in their own language. 
“Give up this one man, and ye shall go 
‘th unharmed ; refuse, and ye die every 
in of youl” 


This offer had not long to wait for a , 
oly, but the reply was a somewhat | 


xtling one, consisting as it did of a 
zen rifles levelled straight at the speak- 
s head. 

“Say but one word, Sahib,” cried the 
| Ressaldar, fiercely, “ and this budzart 
sse-born rascal) shall die before your 
ast’? 

‘Let no man touch him,” answered 
irston ; “he has come hither under a 
zg of truce. Tiger-Chief, you have heard 
? answer—begone!” 


CHAPTER XII.—THE FATAL CIRCLE. 


gE first part of the night that followed 

this eventful day was profoundly 
+k, the moon not rising till after mid- 
‘ht ; but one of the Burmese scouts who 
re on the watch near the river-bank 


heard, or thought he heard, faint, un- 
certain sounds from the British entrench- 
ment, and caught a momentary gleam of 
light amid the darkness, as if a lantern 
had been held up for one instant, and then 
promptly hidden again. 

That something unusual was going 
forward, the scout felt certain; but what 
could it be? Were the strangers pre- 
paring to sally forth and attack them by 
surprise ? In any case, it was just as well 
to make sure. 

Throwing aside the light-coloured cloth- 
ing that might have betrayed him, the 
Burman dragged his dusky body along 
the ground as silently as a snake, till 
he got close to the stockade. Then he 
stopped short with a start of amazement, 
and rubbed his eyes as if thinking that 
they must have played him false. 

The river-gate of the fort was standing 
wide open! 

What could this mean? Was it some 
cunning snare devised by the English 
commander, or had the War-Tiger’s 
threats scared the garrison into deserting 
their fort and stealing away under cover 
of the darkness? It really seemed as if 
they must have done so, for, although the 
spy strained his quick ears and eyes to 
the utmost, the fort was to all appearance 
as voiceless and lifeless as a tomb. 

Back went the Burman in all haste to 
tell this startling news to his comrades, 
who exulted over it unrestrainedly. This, 
then, was why the soldiers of the English 


; chief had shown such a bold front—only 


to cover their intended flight! All these 
big words had ended in a midnight 
retreat, and the fort which had so long 
defied them was theirs without a blow. 
The Tiger-Chief alone, versed as he 


.» was in every stratagem of jungle warfare, 


looked doubtful and suspicious; and al- 
though he lost not a moment in ordering 
an advance, he warned his followers to 
move cautiously, and to keep well together, 
in order to support each other if anything 
went wrong. 

But they reached the gate without any 
sign of danger, and found it still open. 
Just as they came up to it, one of them 
struck his foot against something which 
felt like a soldier's pouch (for to see it 
was impossible in the depth of that dark- 
ness), While another stumbled over a sun- 
helmet of the kind worn by Marston's 
Sepoys. 

No one had now any farther doubt that 
the defenders had escaped in their boats 
during the earlier part of the night; and 
the War-Tiger, though chagrined at being 
baulked of his vengeance upon the man 
who had so grossly insulted him, was 
amply consoled by thus easily gaining 
possession of the stronghold that had 
defied him so long. He gave the signal, 
and his followers crowded into the fort 
pell-mell, till there was hardly room for 
them to move. 

But all at once the foremost of tha 
eager throng found their way barred in 
the darkness by what seemed like a second 
palisade. Somewhat surprised at this 
double line of defence (of the very exist- 
ence of which they had been ignorant till 
now), they were groping their way along 
it in the hope of finding a gate, when a 
deep, stern voice, which they knew only 
too well, thundered out just above their 
heads: 

_ “Fire” 


The flash and crack of the deadly rifle- 
volley followed the word as thunder 
follows lightning, mingled with the harsh, 
grinding crackle of the Gatling as its hail 
tore through the close-packed mass of 
assailants. 

Instantly all was terror and confusion. 
This sudden and mysterious destruction, 
falling upon them out of the darkness in 
the very height of their security and 
anticipated triumph, changed in one 
moment these strong, daring, ferocious 
savages into a rabble of frightened chil- 
dren. There was no more thought of 
victory or vengeance—instant flight was 
the one idea in every mind. The narrow 
gateway was at once blocked up witha 
mass of struggling figures, while those 
behind, unable to force a passage, threw 
themselves flat on the ground to escape 
the flying bullets, or scrambled back over 
the palisade, wounding themselvesseverely 
with the spike-nails that guarded its top. 
Mcanwhile, the light of the fire-ball which 
Marston instantly threw out, enabled his 
men to take sure aim; and before its glare 
faded, the rout of the savage assailants 
was complete. 

But Marston had not done with them 
yet. Having made up his mind to die, 
the young commandant was fully deter- 
mined that his own death should carry 
with it that of the ferocious leader who 
had vowed to destroy every Englishman 
in Northern Burmah, and who, although 
he had so craftily evaded Marston’s des- 
perate attempt to goad him into a single 
combat, might still be met hand to hand 
in the press of battle—which, indeed, was 
the very object that had impelled Marston 
to this stratagem of a feigned smrender 
which had cost the Burmans £0 dcar. 

It was to cost them dearer still, how- 
ever, before the night was over ; for, just 
as the broken mass of assailants rolled 
back in disorder from the fatal entrench- 
ment, the roar of the Sikh war-cry awoke 
every echo of the silent forest, and the 
defenders, flinging open the landward 
gate of the fort, rushed out and fell upon 
them in flank and rear. 

It would be vain to attempt any de- 
scription of the nightmare-like confusion 
of that last grapple in utter darkness, 
where men dealt haphazard blows at 
unseen enemies, and death came blindly, 
no one knew whence or how. But so 
tremendous was the effect of this sudden 
attack upon the already disordered und 
panic-stricken Burmans, that even those 
who had begun to rally again now gave 
way altogether, despite the utmost efiorts 
of their dreaded chief, who, goaded to 
frenzy, dealt his blows indiscriminately 
at his flying followers and his pursuing 
enemies, and almost appeared to be fight- 
ing both sides single-handed. The Sikhs 
pressed on—the Burmans retreated— 
some of the latter actually turned and 
fled. The Tiger-Chief was left alone, and 
another instant would have seen him 
killed or taken, and the war itself ended— 
when, just at the critical moment, the 
rising moon betrayed to the Burmans 
(who had till then no idea of their 
enemy’s numbers) before what a mere 
handful of men they had given way. 

“Children of the mountains! "’ shouted 
the War-Tiger, as he cut down the fore- 
most Sikh like a bulrush, “will ye forsake 
your chief for fear of a rabble of Hindoo 


beggars?” 
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Alfred Marston (who had twice reached 
the Burmese leader in tho thick of that 
hideous mélée, only to be forced away 
from him again by the eddying whirl of 
battle) heard the shout. Without a word, 
the two men flew at each other. Marston 
saw in the chief the deadliest enemy of 
the English race, and the chief saw in him 
the man whose desperate resistance had 
cost him so many of his bravest warriors, 
and had impeded for weeks, at a time 
when every hour was of priceless impor- 
tance, the triumph of the Burmese in- 
surrection. 

There was a clash of steel—a quick 
trampling of feet—a sound of deep, hard 
breathing; and then one of the two com- 
batants was seen to fall—and that one 
was Marston ! 

At that moment the Burmans, en- 
couraged by the small number of their 
foes and the fall of the dreaded English 
leader, came surging back like a wave, 
and the Sikhs, outnumbered and over- 
matched, were forced to give ground in 
their turn. But just as they were on the 
point of being overwhelmed by numbers, 
an unexpected incident changed the for- 
tune of the battle once more. 

Merrincourt, who had fought like a lion 
throughout this desperate struggle, was 
in hot pursuit of the flying enemy, when 
he saw the Tiger-Chief rush upon 
Marston, and flew to his comrade’s aid. 
One blow laid at his feet a tall Burman 
who confronted him; and then, flinging 
away his broken sword (which had 
snapped off at the hilt with the force of 
the stroke), he seized the rifle of a fallen 
soldier, and, whirling it round his head 
like a flail, plunged into the fight once 
more. Three blows he dealt_igto the 
throng, and each blow felled a man; and 
he was already within arm’s length of 
Marston, when he saw the latter stagger 
and fall. 

Merrincourt set his teeth, and threw 
his whole strength into one blow, which 
fell like a thunderbolt upon the War- 
Tiger’s forehead, and beat him down to 
the earth as if a mountain had fallen upon 
him. Then, flinging away his weapon, 
the lieutenant caught up in his strong 
arms like a child the prostrate form of his 
comrade, and made for the gate of the fort. 

But he was not to reach it so easily. 
The Burmans, stupefied for an instant by 
their leader’s fall, no sooner saw the man 
who had struck him down about to escape 
them, than they came charging on, 
making the air ring with their yells, and 
sweeping back the Sikhs with the sheer 
weight of their rush. 

The trained soldiers of the Punjaub 
fought like lions, and twice checked the 
tide of assault that came roaring around 
them. But although they succeeded in 
cutting their way by sheer dint of hard 
fighting through the foes who tried to 
press’ between them and the gate, yet 
so fierce was the rush that several of the 
Burmans actually burst into the fort 
along with the defenders, the contending 
forces being so mingled together that 
those inside durst not fire lest they 
should kill their own men. But at length 
those who had remained in the fort, 
coming to the aid of their hard-pressed 
comrades, drove back for a moment the 
swarming assailants, and barred the gate 
in their faces by main force; and thus the 
superhuman struggle came to an end. 


' we've got to do now is to die where we 
' stand, and I’m not too stupid for that, 
; anyhow.” 


' court sat watching beside his prostrate 


| attack. 


; soldiers that remained to him, and even 


To Merrincourt's unbounded joy, Mar- 
ston proved to be not merely alive but 
only slightly wounded, his sun-helmet 
having turned the edge of the War-Tiger’s 
sword, so that he was more stunned by 
the force of the blows than seriously 
wounded. More than half the entire 
garrison, however, had .been killed or 
wounded in thé midnight battle; and, of | 
the latter, Marston himself was the only 
man saved, all the rest having been 
massacred by the Burmans where they 
lay. Should the enemy make one more 
vigorous assault, the fort must fall from , 
sheer want of men to defend it; and their | 
sole remaining chance of life was the 
possibility of Merrincourt’s blow having 
killed the Tiger-Chief. 

Of this, however, there was little hope, 
for they all knew well how seldom any 
man is killed outright by a single blow 
of a clubbed rifle. But Merrincourt soon 
had something else to think of, for 
Marston’s wound, slight though it was, 
was quite enough, when superadded to 
the wearing anxiety and ceaseless toil of 
the last few weeks, to bring on another 
attack of fever, which completely pros- 
trated him for the time being; and thus 
the command of the fort and its few 
remaining defenders now devolved upon 
Merrincourt himself. 

“Never mind,” muttered the young 
lieutenant, smiling grimly; “all that 


All through the long burning hours of 
that seemingly endless afternoon, Merrin- 


comrade, stealing out every now and then 
to see if there were any sign of another { 
But although certain stealthy 
movements behind the walls of matted 
boughs around him showed that the Bur- 
mans still held their ground, not a single 
foe was to be seen ! 

Merrincourt began to hope that his 
blow really had slain or disabled their 
merciless enemy, or that, even if it were 
not so, the Burmese force had been 
crippled by the havoc of that midnight 
conflict, in which at least ten of the 
besiegers had fallen for every one of the 
besieged. In the mean time, he did his 
best to conceal his own losses by making 
as good a show as possible with the few 


planting “dummies” of dried grass, in a 
British uniform, at Marston’s suggestion, 
at one or two points which were unavoid- 
ably left unmanned. 

It was the second night after the battle, 
and still there was no sign of danger. 
Marston seemed a little easier, and Mer- 
rincourt was sitting beside him as usual, 
when the sick man's unnaturally quick- 
ened senses appeared to warn him sud- 
denly of some approaching peril. He 
raised his head, and seemed to be listen- 
ing intently to some distant sound, 
although Frank, strain his ears as he 
might, could hear nothing whatever. 

“ What's up, old boy?’ asked Merrin- 
court anxiously. 

“Go out, quick, and see what they’re 
at,” was Marston’s only answer. 

Out went the lieutenant in all haste, 
but he could hear nothing suspicious, 
though the night was so still that even 


| helmet, stood the Tiger-Chief, lookin: 


the rustle of a leaf might have been heard 
at some distance. He threw out a fire- 


ball, but no enemy was to be seen; ani 
back he went, convinced that his comrai: 
must have been dreaming. 

All that night, however, Mars: 
seemed restless and uneasy; and twic 
more did he send out Merrinconrt to st 
if all were well. 

The second time the moon was so bright 
that no fire-ball was needed ; but Meni. 
court, look as he might, saw nothiz: 
unusual, except indeed that, somehow « 
other, the edge of the jungle looked as if 
it were rather nearer to the landward sik 
of the stockade than before. 

But the third morning, when it cam». 
brought with it a startling and fearfl 
revelation. 

The jungle had indeed come nearer 
the fort in a new and terrible way; fir 
all around one side of the palisade bristl:! 
a wall of piled-up brushwood, almost «i | 
high as a small haystack ! 

By what deadly ingenuity these children 
of the night had been able to heap tp 
that huge barrier unheard and unseen. 
one but themselves could have told; bi 
there it stood complete, and Merrincoun 
reported its construction to his lead. 
with a very unsuccessful attempt to auc: 
it off as a thing of no moment. 

“The niggers know something of e> 
gineering, seemingly,” observed he. forci2: 
a smile; “they’re going to hem u 
with a wall of circumvallation.” 

“ Wrong, my boy,” answered Marset. 
with a hollow laugh. “It’s a sim 
matter than that—they’re going to bar: 
us alive!” 


A few minutes later, a shout of stez 
joy from the fort startled the besiege. 
who had already learned to their e+ 
(like the Sepoy mutineers of 1857) tks 
both the Sikh and the Englishmar s: 
never more dangerous than when ctt- 
numbered and hopeless of escape. H:i 
a reinforcement come to the aid of 
beleaguered garrison? Yes—a reint 
ment of one man. Their _ idcli 
“ Marston Sahib” was at their head o:::: 
more, and his spirit was in the hear .: 
every man of that doomed band. 

“Are you sure you can stand it?” 
asked Merrincourt, with an anxious | } 
at the white face and quivering lips of tt- 
indomitable man who had shaken «= 
sickness in order to meet death. 

“What does it matter?’ replic 
Marston ; “we are all going to die.” 

The same thing, by a strange ecir: 
dence, was taking place in the Burm:~ 
camp likewise at that very moment: {: 
among the besiegers, pale, haz: 
hollow-eyed, with a blood-stained bac: 
across his brow beneath the crusix- 
remnant of the renowned _ tiger- 


spectral and unearthly that he mi 
well seem to have come back from °': 
grave to take vengeance upon those ¥- 
had sent him there. 

All that morning the gaunt black 3 
of dry brushwood that girdled the doom- 
stronghold stood silently biding its t=- 
All that morning the War-Tiger watc>4 
with deadly patience for the rising of 
wind that was to aid his vengeance tp 
the hated strangers. And it came at ix 
A light breeze sprang up about no* 
speedily increasing to a strong wo 
Then the chief gave the signal. A= 
wreath of smoke was seen to curl up f= 
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e bristling mass of brushwood, and the 
st act of the tragedy began. 
By Marston's orders, the defenders had 
luged with water not only the thatch of 
e huts, but even the stockade itself; and 
: atime the water kept the fire at bay. | 
it such a conflict could not last, and 
tle by little the fiercer element began 
gain the mastery over the other. At 
st the sparks, hot ashes, and fragments 
burning wood whirled by the ever- 
owing force of the wind against the wet 
itches and dripping palisades, hissed, 
ittered, and went out. But as they fell 
cker and thicker, and the air itself 
yw hot beneath the scorching rage of | 
) great mass of flame that roared and | 
.ckled all around one side of the doomed 
t, the fire began, slowly but surely, to 
ke good its hold. Clouds of steam 
re seen rising from the storehouses, 


and presently a corner of one of the huts 
took fire—went out—caught light again— 
and then began to kindle in earnest. 

The defenders sprang to quench it ; but 
instantly a sharp crackle of musketry was 
heard through the roar of the flames, and 
a shower of bullets from the opposite 
bank of the river showed that the side 
which the fire had left unassailed was be- 
set by a foe more merciless still. Once 
more the trusty Gatling spoke out, and 
several of these ambushed marksmen 
fell. But just then down crashed a huge 
heap of the blazing brushwood, and the 
furious wind hurled it in flaming masses 
against the stockade, which soon began 
to kindle in its turn. All who strove to 
quench the flames were driven back by the 
unendurable heat and smoke, and in a trice 
the fort was on fire in three places at once. 

Even then, however, the disciplined 


soldiers of the garrison never flinched or 
showed a sign of yielding. Standing in 
the midst of a raging furnace, with their 
throats parched, and their eyes bloodshot, 
and their faces blistered by its scorching 
heat, the iron men held stubbornly out 
to the last. But all their bravery could 
not avert the inevitable end, which came 
only too speedily. 

By nightfall the whole fort was one red 
and roaring blaze, the furnace-heat of 
which reached even the Burmans who 
were posted beyond the river, and forced 
them to draw back. Standing far aloof, 
the besiegers watched in grim silence the 
flaming circle within which the last of 
their foes were perishing. The firing had 
ceased, and no sound was heard but the 
roar of the flames. 

In the midst of his followers, leaning 
for support upon his long gun—for he was 
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still weak and dizzy from his wound— 
stood the Tiger-Chief, in whose stern fea- 
tures a faint tinge of savage and reluctant 
admiration seemed to be contending with 
the fierce glow of gratified vengeance. 
And when the two main buildings of the 


fort came crashing down, sending a vast 
jet of flame far up against the blackness 
of the moonless sky, the terrible man 
smiled a strange, grim smile, and mut- 
tered, loud enough for his encircling war- 
riors to hear: 


“T suppose I jnust let you go, Willie,” said 
my father, grimly. ‘Well, you will 
soon find you have made a fool of yourself; 
that is one comfort to think of. There is 
nothing like giving a lad his own way to 
teach him that lesson.” 

The permission was given grudgingly, but 
it satistied me, for I knew my father was not 
one to withdraw his consent if once it had 
been wrung from him. It had disconcerted 
him very much to find that the post he had 
azsigned me in his own counting-house did 
not content me,—that I had longings and 
aspirations such a career would never fulfil, 
and, in addition, that I had an overpowering 
desire to see the world. When he took me 
into his employ, he had fondly hoped the 
problem ‘what to do with our boys” was, 
in my case, set at rest for ever. In his 
imagination he saw me following in his own 
footsteps, without thought of or wish for 
change; my sole ambition outside the trade 
routine being, at some distant date, to take 
2 share in the government of my native city. 

So the satisfaction I evinced when I was 
offered a situation out in the East Indies 
was a revelation to him—a revelation and a 
disappointment. The offer came from a Mr. 
Rosenthal, whose eldest son, an old school- 
fellow of mine, was an assistant on a tobacco 
plantation in Sumatra, the property of 
Messrs. Rosenthal Bros. He had long been 
aware of the dislike I felt for my present em- 
ployment, and had kindly used his influence 
to procure for me the first post that was 
vacant. The salary (£250 a year) seemed to 
me magnificent. I was wild to accept the 
offer at once, and thought the minute in- 
quiries my father made both tedious and 
dunnecessary. 

However, as I have said, I obtained per- 
mission to go, and, after a wearisome delay, 
took my passage on board one of the steamers 
belonging to the Messageries Maritimes, and 
started on my way. The voyage was long, 
but full of interest, and the opportunity it 
afforded me of mixing with young men who 
hhad had some experience of the life I was 
entering upon was a source of both pleasure 
and profit. 

It was almost like getting home to see the 
friendly face of Fred Rosenthal as I stepped 
on shore at ——. We shook hands heartily, 
and, for the first hour or so, I had enough to 
do to answer his questions concerning his 
family and friends. But at length my turn 
came. I must own his replies rather stag- 
gered me. The expenses of living were very 
high—my father had assured me I should 
tind them so, but I had refused to believe it; 
food was dear, and servants’ wages formed a 
serious item in the year’s outlay. The idea 
of having a house of my own, provided and 
furnished at the expense of my employer, 
liv] greatly taken my fancy when Mr. 
* -enthal had spoken of it, but now it 

+a questionable advantage. It was a 
: prospect too, for Fred informed me 


VAN TROMP AND I. 


“They are indeed valiant men, these 
English. When my hour comes, I would 
fain die as these two Englishmen hax 
died to-day!” 


(To be continued.) 


TRUE STORY OF PLANTATION LIFE. 


By C. N. CarvanHo, 
Author of “In Search of Gold,” ete., ete. 


our stations were quite three miles apart, so 
my expectations of daily intercourse with 
him were doomed to disappointment. 

“What society was to be had?” was my 
next inquiry. ‘“ Well, nothing very much,” 
Fred replied, with a shrug of his shoulders, 
as if to say that if society was what I wanted, 
I had better have remained at home. Mr. 
Driicker, the manager, had a wife, who was 
the only European lady Fred had come in 
contact with since he landed. She was very 
nice when you knew her—musical and all 
that—but her health was so delicate the 
doctor had ordered her home, and she was 
only waiting till she was strong enough to 
undertake the voyage. Her husband would 
follow her before very long, and the next 
man would, in all probability, be a bachelor, 
for clearly Sumatra was no place for ladies. 
However, there were plenty of young men 
on the neighbouring plantations, Englishmen 
as well as foreigners, and they contrived to 
meet occasionally. 

“On Sundays,” I suggested. 

“Sundays,” echoed Fred ruefully. ‘No, 
Ranford, that is just the weak point in our 
arrangements here—we make no difference 
on Sunday at all. I believe they do on the 
English estates, but there are so few of them, 
they have no influence. On the Dutch and 
German plantations we scarcely know when 
Sunday comes round. Yes, I was afraid you 
would not like that,’ he added, seeing a 
frown on my face; “I hate it myself, for, 
though a German, I have had English 
training, as you know. I mark the day as 
best I can, and you must try to do the same. 
The pay days are our holidays, but I fear I 
pass most of the time in sleep--the heat is 
killing sometimes. There is very little sport 
to be had, plantation work is so heavy and 
continuous.” 

Fred and I shared a room that night in a 
sort of half inn, half boarding-house, a little 
way up the town. I daresay the place he 
selected was as good as could be got, but I 
cannot say much to recommend it. The 
heat, the insects, and the dirt, together with 
an uncomfortable feeling, not to be shaken 
off, that my couch was still heaving up and 
down as it had done for so many weeks past, 
drove all sleep from my eyes, and I was 
thankful when morning dawned. 

As soon as it was light I rose, and, taking 
care not to disturb my comrade, crossed the 
room and stood at the open window so as to 
get a little air. The view was by no means 
a pretty one. The sun, newly risen, had not 
as yet pierced the thick bank of cloud that 
bounded the horizon on the east, and lent 
neither sparkle nor tint to the dull grey sea, 
whose waters were rendered still more lifeless 
by the torrent of mud brought down by the 
river. The sandy hills in the distance looked 
mean and uninteresting. I sought in vain 
for the marvellous colouring and luxuriance 
of vegetation I had been taught to expect in 
a tropical country, but, with the exception 


of sundry palm-trees looking like gigants 
ferns, everything was dull and dingy to tle 
last degree. Such buildings as I could 
consisted of sheds for the storage of tobsc:: 
on its way to Europe, and in front of thee 
were grouped a number of dark.skion] 
natives wearing little or no clothing. 4 
woman in a blue jacket with a dark red sca, 
or, as Fred told me to call it, a sana. 
twisted round her waist, sat in a comer wit: 
a basket of oranges at her side; but to 27 
unaccustomed eyes, these specimens of kv 
manity were more repellent than attractive, 
and did nothing to brighten the scene. 

Fred, when he awoke, did his best to chee 
my spirits, which were more depressed th 
I was willing to confess. We mounted ci 
horses and set off almost immediately, 803 
to avoid the great heat of the sun as mx! 
as possible. My luggage was to be taken ty 
to the station on the backs of men. b 
England I had been wont to say that tk 
hotter the weather grew the better | liked t 
but I soon saw the fallacy of that asserti. 
I had looked forward to my first ride throug 
such entirely new scenes with the greatet 
interest and curiosity, but the heat and te 
glare rendered me so unfit for exertion. thst! 
was quite unable to appreciate its novelty.s~ 
was only thankful to seek shelter wheneve 
possible. In fact, long before our destinstic: 
was reached, I was utterly weary and wat 
out, a pitiable object for all beholder. 

“Twon't ask you now what you think 
these diggings,” Fred cried, when at lat 
stopped before a curious-looking erect: 
that might have been designed to shit 
human beings or for the storage of tobst. 
for any distinctive architectural peculiar’: 
it possessed ; “ they are rather different {roa 
your preconceived ideas, I imagine. Ge 
in and wash the dust off, and then ¥e™- 
take a look round. Or would you prele 4 
rest and do the thing in the mo 
perhaps that will be better : you look rath: 
done up. Anyhow, come upstairs with 
now.” 

He led the way to a large room which! 
said was always set apart for strangers 
was rather bare to English notions ts 
comfortable enough in a country where cu 
ness is a greater luxury than warmth. Sait 
rally, as the son of “ the boss,” Fred bus 
better appointed dwelling-house than fe. + 
the lot of the other assistants. He made 
servant fill a bath for me, and then © 
away, telling me not to be long, for di 
was ready and he was as hungry asa hes" 
He laughed when I spoke of changing * 
coat, and tossed aside the light one 1 
extracting {rom the depths of my portu* 
teau, saying he was going to dine in t- 
shirt-sleeves, and I had better follox t- 
example. “In these parts we undress !° 
dinner, old boy,” he added, dryly, “sad > 
will soon find it is the right thing to do.” 

If I could have sat in my bones, as Syo"" 
Smith is said to have suggested, | st -- 
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have been glad, for the atmosphere reminded 
me of nothing so much as a Turkish bath, 
and even shirt-sleeves seemed insupportable. 
And as a toilet conducted on these principles 
Joes not take long, I need scarcely say I did 
aot keep Fred waiting. 

After dinner, which consisted of poultry 
‘eared on the premises, and one or two kinds 
of vegetables I had never seen before, I felt 
ed and began to look about me. I was 
ed to care about going out, so limited 
ny investigations to the interior of the house. 
Fred's sitting-room was a long and rather 
ow apartment built of wood and raised only 
1 few feet from the ground. It looked on to 
t kind of balcony of nearly the same size, 
xhich was open to the air at each end, but 
orotected along its length by coarse blinds 
hat might be raised or lowered at will. 

Here I found a motley collection of birds 
ind beasts. To begin with, he had at least 
our or five dogs, each one uglier than the 
other. “I daresay it seems a good many,” 
1e rejoined gravely, when I commented on 
he number, * but you will find you must 
iave company of some sort. Besides, it 
vould not do to be left without a dog, and 
rom one day to the other you never know 
iow many the tiyers may take a fancy to. 
We can never let them lie outside at night; 
hey would be carried off to a certainty.” 

“ By the tigers ?"’ I said interrogatively. 

s,” replied Fred. ‘It ison the whole 
in amiable characteristic of theirs to prefer 
he tesh of dogs to that of human beings, so 
(do not complain. Of course, it is awkward 
‘rom the dog's point of view. You may soon 
see a tiver if you have any curiosity that way. 
Baba, that Chinaman who brought in the 
linner, tells me there is one prowling about 
she place to-day —he has been laying a trap 
‘or him. We shall hear the brute howling 
luring the night, I daresay—or you will: the 
sound is new to you. I have learnt to sleep 
‘hrough that sort of thing.” 

I strove to make friends with the smallest 
at the dogs, a funny, fox-coloured little 
inimal, with long, pricked-up ears and acurly 
ail. I pride myse!f on the facility with 
xhich I make friends with any dog I come 
icross, but, for once, I was entirely at fault. 
He was snappish and unfriendly, and simply 
vould have nothing to do with me. Fred 
voked on and laughed. 

“Don't lose your time with that little 
deast,” he said at length, “ Foxy is as surly 
is he can be. He hates a white man ~all 
iis kind do. I only have him here because 
ne is such a little oddity. The natives train 
those dogs to hunt sometimes. These little 
'ellows,”” he went on, indicating a pair of 
small black monkeys that were dozing in a 
corner close to a large cage of parrots, ‘are 
much better fun. Or this,’’ he concluded, ns 
) great bird suddenly flew up and perched 
itself on the balcony rail. 

It was a hornbill—that much I knew from 

daving seen one in the Zoological Gardens 
it home—a strange-looking creature, about 
she size of a turkey, of a dull black, with the 
2xception of a few bars of white near the 
‘ail. Its beak must have been over a foot 
ong, and looked as if it had a second beak 
reversed on the top of it. It was quite 
‘ame, Fred told me, as he held out a banana 
0 the bird, who took it and ate it greedily. 
Silly, as it was called, was evidently a prime 
‘avourite of Fred’s, but I shook my head 
vhen he offered to get one of the same kind 
or me, and said I did not think I should 
over care for such society. 

The next morning I went to report my 
\rrival to the manager, whom I found a very 
\reeable man, speaking English with a 
juency I had not dared to hope for. I had 
eared I should have to communicate with 
im inf German, of which I knew as much as 


does the average English schoolboy. After 
the interview, red, whose holiday extended 
over that day, took me over the estate, or 
rather over the portion under his superin- 
tendence. The visit to my future quarters 
was put off till the morrow. 

The end of the rainy season was, I was 
told, selected for sowing the seed. This is 
mixed with sand and ashes and spread over 
the ground, which is then watered and 
covered with straw so that the rain may not 
wash the seed away. About a fortnight or 
three weeks later the sprouts appear, but 
quite six weeks must elapse before they can 
be planted out. The young plants are set in 
rows some three feet apart. They have to 
be protected from the sun, and watered 
regularly every day. Things had just come 
to this stage, and work was comparatively 
slack, or Fred might not have had time to 
devote to me. Buds come out on the plants 
some two months or thereabouts after the 
planting out, but these are all taken off, and 
sometimes the lower leaves as well, 50 as to 
afford the upper ones, which are said to be 
of superior quality, a better chance of de- 
velopment. It is not until the leaves turn 
of a yellowish green that they are fit to be 
gathered. That was a very busy time, and 
I was glad to think it would not come on for 
a few weéks yet. Perhaps I had better state 


that the tobacco of Sumatra is only used for ' 


the wrappings of cigars, therefore those who 
imagine the young men on these plantations 
have as much tobacco to smoke as they 
please are in error. 

Mr. Miiller, the assistant whose place I 
was to fill, was still at his post, and would 
remain for a while, so as to instruct me in 
my new duties. I was speedily introduced 
to him, and in a day or two carried over my 
belongings to the house, and set to work 
in earnest. In accordance with the usual 
custom, I had bound myself to remain with 
the Messrs. Rosenthal for five years, so I was 
naturally anxious to learn all about the place 
that was to be my home for so long a period. 
Mr. Miiller was only too glad to give me any 
information I might require. He was to 
start for Europe shortly, as his health was 
not very good, and after a few months would 
return and undertake the office of manager 
on a neighbouring plantation. He hoped, 


thereforc, he said, that I would prove an apt | 


pupil, for every week he iingered on my ac- 
count shortened his holiday. I laughed, and 
promised to do my best to learn, but privately 
looked forward with anything but satisfaction 
to being left on my own resources. 

Mr. Miiller employed himself on my first 
day in establishing me in my new quarters. 
He even insisted on evacuating the best bed- 
room at once, saying that as he was only 
going to sleep there one night more it would 
savetrouble. The same afternoon he super- 
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learn at once. When tat was finished he 
took his departure, saying he would return 
in good time on the morrow and take me out 
with him again. He was in high spirits at 
the idea of spending the evening in the con- 
genial society of Mr. and Mrs. Driicker, and 
gave no thought to the many lonely hours I 
should have to pass in these unfamiliar sur- 
roundings. 

I had my dinner, and then took out my 
portfolio with the intention of writing home. 
My- people would, I knew, expect a full de- 
scription of the life I was leading, and they 
must not be neglected. Iwas much tempted 
to say it was a lonely one, that the work was 
hard, amusements but few, and leisure, even 
on the Sabbath, not to be counted upon. In 
that strain I could have filled pages. But 
before I came to the end of my first sheet I 
saw that would not do. I must not make 
light of the hardships and trials I was ex- 
posed to, and so give an erroneous impres- 
sion, but still less must I complain of them. 
I had come out of my own free will, and if I 
missed my friends and the comforts of home 
—I did painfully—I had no one to blame 
but myself. I had chosen my path in life, 
and must make a brave fight to the end. 

So, taking up the sheet, I tore it across and 
set to work again. It was not easy to write 
steadily, for the mosquitoes swarmed around 
me, and more than once I had to pause in 
order to clear my inkstand of cockroaches or 
spiders. It had amused me mightily to 
watch Fred Rosenthal doing battle with these 
intruders, but now they exasperated me, and 
at last, heated and tired with my exertions, 
I laid down my pen, deciding to wait for the 
mail-day before writing another line. 

My books were not yet unpacked. News- 
papers of any sort were unattainable, and 
how to occupy myself till bed-time I did not 
know. The profound silence was depressing. 
There was not a creature about the place for 
me to speak to in any intelligible manner; I 


: had not even a dogof myown. Andso when 


I had walked once or twice round the neg- 
lected garden, and taken a bath, I was really 
at the end of my resources. 

Probably, as others had done before me, I 
should get accustomed to the sort of thing, 
but to-day I felt that if I did not find some 
one with whom to exchange a word, I should 
be in danger of losing my senses. Happy 
thought! I would go over to Rosenthal’s 
station; it was only a short distance, and 


there was little doubt he would be pleased to 


intended the removal of his effects, some of | 
which were to be sold, and the rest to be ; 


shipped off to Europe on the first opportunity. 
For the remainder of his stay he was to be 
the guest of the manager, and would ride 
over daily to look after the work—and me. 
I had been prepared to find my domicile 
inferior to that of young Rosenthal, but when 
stripped of Mr. Miiller’s possessions, it 
looked singularly bare and unhomelike. His 
servants, or some of them, were to remain 
with me; and how I was to control them, 
seeing that we were equally ignorant of each 
other's language, was a puzzle to me. 

At an early hour the following morning I 
went with my instructor to view the scene 
of my future labours, and when the sun’s 
rays became too powerful to be encountered 
with safety by a new arrival, we went in- 
doors, and Mr. Miiller began to draw up for 
me a list of the technical terms and native 


expressions that it was needful I should 


see me. It might be imprudent for a stranger 
to ride out at such an hour, but I would take 
the risk. Anything was better than remain- 
ing where I was. 

Acting on the spur of the moment, I called 
to one of the Malay servants, and with some 
difficulty made him understand that I wanted 
a horse saddied. Mr. Miiller had two horses 
at his disposal, one of which, Van Tromp by 
name, was to be left for me, so I had no 
scruple in making use of it. 

By the time I was ready to start, it was 
dark. The sun had been low in the heavens 
when the idea of the expedition ccecurred to 
me, and I had forgotten how short was the 
twilight in these regions. But go I would, 
the darkness should not deter me. The road 
was straight enough, I should not miss the 
way. 

Once in the saddle, my spirits rose. Fred 
would make merry over my fit of depression, 
but I would not care: I could laugh at it 
myself now. How surprised he would look 
when I made my appearance—surprised and 
pleased, for chance visitors were sure to be 
appreciated. I would stay to supper, and 
then perhaps he would ride back part of the 
way with me. ‘ 

The moon was shining brilliantly, but it 
lay behind the trees that bordered the road 
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just here, and so did not afford me much 
light. However, as Mr. Miiller had laugh- 
ingly told me when I applied to him for 
directions earlier in the day, Van Tromp 
knew the way, for he went past Rosenthal’s 
door two or three times a week on his way to 
the manager's. 

I was obliged to ride slowly at first, for in 
the gloom it was not easy to see any obstacle 
that lay in the path. But after a while I 
emerged from the shadow of the trees, and 
surrounding objects became more distinct. 
The road here skirted a large patch of 
lallang, a kind of sword-grass that quickly 
covers every tract of unused land. I knew 
I must keep this on my left hand, and, 
relieved from the fear of stumbling over 
anything, I instinctively urged on my horse, 
at the same time casting my eyes around, in 
order to discover whence proceeded a noise 
that for the last few minutes had much per- 
plexed me. But no living thing was visible, 
and the creature, whatever it was, must have 
been at some distance, for, strain my efrs 
as I might, I could distinguish no footfall. 
My horse, however, now became extremely 
fidgety, and it was with the greatest difficulty 
I could hold him in. Before long it was 
impossible to do it at all. With a snort or 
neigh of terror, he suddenly darted off at a 
swifter pace than I had thought one of his 
breed could achieve, and it was as much as 
I could do to keep my seat. I had lost all 
mastery over him. 

Looking back over my shoulder a few 
minutes later, I saw, to my horror, a large 
object pursuing us in hot haste, though 
noiselessly. Its form was indistinct, and was 
not easy to separate from the thick shadow 
it cast upon the ground, but I had little doubt 
it was a tiger—probably the very same of 
whose presence in the neighbourhood I had 
heard the day of my arrival. How could I 
have been so rash as to come out without a 
gun or weapon of some kind! Except for 
my riding-whip, I was utterly defenceless, 
and, truly, for that to be of any service, my 
antagonist and myself must be at uncom- 
fortably close quarters. 

That I did not lose my nerve, I can only 
attribute to my ignorance of the full extent 
of my peril. I was, however, painfully 
excited. The rate at which I was speeding 
along was dangerous in itself, and yet, if 
checked before I reached a place of safety, 
I was lost. I longed to turn my head so as 
to ascertain if the brute were gaining upon 
me, but when I had done so before, the move- 


ment had so nearly lost me my balance that 
I felt it was unwise to attempt it again. 
With a fervent prayer to the Most High for 
protection, I held on, determining to do my 
best and leave the issue in His hands. 

Fred’s campong now came in sight. It 
lay peaceful and calm in the moonlight, its 
white roof and walls giving it the appearance 
of being covered with snow. But I had no 
time to give to the picturesque.’ I was 
wondering if it would be possible to stop the 
horse at my friend’s door, and, if possible, 
would it be safe to do so? Might it not 
afford the tiger an opportunity of seizing on 
its prey—and was that Van Tromp or myself ? 
The reflection was not a pleasant one. 

A sudden lurch, that, had I not been a 
fairly good rider, would have thrown me to 
the ground, gave me something else to think 
of fora moment. The horse had swerved to 


the right and was now making its way towards | 


the house. I tried to call out, in the hope 
that a servant might be about who would be 
able to render me assistance, but my voiee 
was too feeble to rouse any one. A deep 
growl, followed by a loud crash, sounded in 
the rear. What the last signified, I could 
not tell, but my horse must have known, for 
he slackened his pace and in a minute or 
two came to a halt beneath Fred’s balcony. 

To have dismounted on the instant, 
climbed the gate and dashed into the house, 
was what I had planned to do if I got the 
chance. But now the time had come, I had 
no power to move. Van Tromp, too, was 
trembling in every limb; he could not have 
borne me many yards further. If the tiger 
came upon us now he would have it all his 
own way, for anything either of us could do 
to resist him. 

“Why, there is Ranford himself, by all 
that’s wonderful!” I heard Fred say after a 
space of time that might have been five 
minutes or half an hour—I could not tell. 
“ Whatever brings you here at this time of 
night, old fellow? An ignoramus like you 
has no business to be cutting across country 
after dark. What does Miiller mean by 
letting you do such wild things? But come 
in, now you are here, I am right glad to see 
you. Why don’t you get off your horse? 
What is the matter?” 

“Nothing,” I replied with a disgraceful dis- 
regard of truth. ‘ Help me down, Fred, and 
let us go inside as fast as we can.” 

Seeing something was amiss, the good fellow 
asked no more till I had recovered myself. 
My report astonished him greatly. He called 


to the Chinaman, Baba, and bade hima. 
amine the trap, for, from what I said, he hs! 
little doubt the tiger had been caught, ani 
the man soon came back with the welcam 
news that this really had been done. Bah: 
trap had, in a way, saved my life, for 
tiger must have been close upon me wha 
fell into it. Still, had the horse not tum 
aside as he did, it would have only mi 
matters worse, for we should all three bir 
tumbled in, anda struggle between m. 
horse, and tiger in a hole some twenty fc 
deep, could only have had a result that I & 
not care to dwell upon. If instinct led Tu 
Tromp to avoid the trap, or if he did it 
chance, I am unable to decide. 

An hour later I proposed to return ton; 
quarters, but was without difficulty prevaied 
upon to remain for the night where I mi. 
However, I insisted on being allowed i 
depart very early the next morning, fa | 
wished to be at my post when Mr. Mille 
arrived. 

Before I started, Fred and I went tose 
the trap where lay my enemy. The opening 

ad been originally concealed with brt- 
wood and mould, but by this time these bd | 
been removed and replaced by plank « | 
wood, so that the animal could not postiy 
escape. Fred put his rifle into my hank, 
saying it was my privilege to shoot tx 
beast, and then a Malay brought a ttt. 
which he introduced into a hole, and by is 
light I made out the eyes of the tise 
glaring like two lamps. I aimed betwe: 
them and fired. The tiger gave an any 
growl. Then more torches were brovgtl 
and their light showed him to be sitting Hit 
his back turned towards us, his tail ect. 
round his body. A second shot settled hir. 
and after a short delay he was hauled ox 
When measured, he was found to be seve: 
feet long from the tip of his nose tok 
end of his tail. 

The Malays and Chinese who were prese:: 
shouted and chattered volubly. I could x 
make out a word they said, but Fred asx 
me they were criticising my prowes 
most laudatory terms. It was fortunate. b? 
said, that in so short a time I had been sb 
to make so favourable an impression. |: 
would make things so much easier for 
They never willingly obeyed a coward. ani! 
might wait months before I got another su! 
opportunity. I devoutly hoped that wei 
be the case. 


i | 


(THE END.) 


THE SORROWS OF PETER PASTEL, PHOTOGRAPHER. 


T= year after we were at Skellochie, as 
already described in these pages, my 
friend Pastel was seized with the mania 
which has for long ravaged this unhappy 
country. Where he got it, I never found 
out, but this I know (and it is quite enough), 
that for over a year he made my life hideous. 
Those who have lived in peaceful homes, 
far from the baleful presence of a photo- 
graphic dealer's shop, cannot realise the 
power of that terror which stalks through 
the land, compelling their fellow-creatures 
to bury themselves in cupboards with red 
lanterns. It is so frightfully infectious, too! 
Any one possessing some spare coin of the 
realm is liable to be seized at any moment 
with the malady; which may be caused by 
the sight of a camera, a price-list of apparatus, 
a first-rate photograph done by your 

nd Higgs, whom you have hitherto fondly 

ined to be an ass. 


By Wut O. CHarcore, 


Now before I go any further, I ought, 
perhaps, to remind you that Pastel and I 
are artists; a fact slightly difficult to keep in 
mind, as s0 little is said about our painting. 
Still, I am certain that we would have been 
famous long before now, but for our relatives. 
It is entirely their fault. They will not let 
us work hard, lest it should injure our health, 
and as Pastel and I are fond of them, we try 
to carry out their instructions as strictly as 
possible, and make a point of stifling all 
wild, foolish yearnings for work. As yet, I 
must allow, we have succeeded admirably. 

Now the first odd thing I noticed about my 
friend was, that at times he seemed to be 
almost busy ; but this, as I discovered after- 
wards, was not due to a love of our art. 
One day I found an immense pile of letters 
addressed by him, ready for the post. This 
struck me as unearthly, for, although Pastel 
really ought to write oftener to his friends, 


he never remembered to do so unless I asi 
him to go a message or call with me cn 5: 
uncle Bung. 

I paid little attention to Pastel's ene 
at the time; but its dreadful significa. 
dawned upon me a few days later, when b: 
quantities of printed matter arrived bec 
for him. It was the first symptom of ¢: 
disease. My miserable friend had evider: 
written to every quarter of the glob | 
price-lists of everything that was evet t+ 
in photography. 

After the first rush of letters and pij-* 
the post brought in a steady flow of ae 
that would have deluded any ordinary pes 
into the belief that it was Christma: I. 
postman asked whose birthday it was: ©: 
Pastel, I grieve to state, seemed to sor 
that it might mine, whereupo ai 
official lay in wait for me, and gave wri 
understand that “it was not parcels 1 > 
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receiving, but postmen’s lives,” or words to 
that terrible effect. He drew tragic pictures 
of his death—presumably from parcels—and 
darkly hinted that his funeral expenses must 
in such a case be forthcoming from me; but 
these things did not disturb the inhuman 
Pastel. 

The parcels poured in thicker than ever, 
and the disease raged furiously in our house. 


And now Pastel declared his intention of 
experimenting upon me. Though he was 
not aware of the fact, I saw that—to use an 
expression of uncle Bung's—he mean’ to 
«kill two stones with one bird.” Perhaps 
he entertained wild dreams of my probable 
usefulness in the dark room—I do not know. 
I was rash enough to agree, at any rate, and 
Pastel got out his camera and told me to sit 
down in an easy, unaffected way, and read 
@ book. 


I had never found it difficult to do this | 


before, but it was a most extraordinary 
thing---on that particular day I couldn’t do 
it. I tried to obey my friend’s directions, 
but I seemed to have lost the use of my 
hands, and as for my feet, I couldn’t have 


had more difficulty in disposing of them had | 


I been a centipede. 

Pastel remarked that I looked uncomfort- 
able. ‘Why do you hold the book that 
way?’ said he. 


“What way?’ said 1; “that’s how you : 


hold a book when you read, isn’t it ?”” 


“Certainly not,” he replied, with wither- | 


ing scorn. .‘I never saw you or anybody 


else hold one like that before. It's quite 
wonderful how you do it.”” 
This enraged me, and I got up. ‘“ Look at 


me, now,’ said Pastel; “‘what could be 
simpler?” and he sat down. 

I did not take my eyes off him. There 
was a pause. Then he said, ‘Oh! don’t 
stand there like a lunatic. How do you hold 
a book when you read?” Incredible though 
it may seem, we had both forgotten how. 

This inestimable talent, which we had both 
once possessed and valued lightly, had fled 
from us for ever. It was alost art. I began 
to conjure up the most terrible pictures of 
Pastel and me, unable to hold a book, hiring a 
companion who would read to us. 

Pastel, however, would not give in; he said 
he would take me standing, and a frightful 
half-hour of tortures followed. It appeared 
that I had lost the art of standing too. I 
never knew until then into whet wonderful 
forms the human body could be contorted. 
Pastel arranged me in such wild, weird 
postures that if the photographs had been 
successful, they would have made my fortune 
a3 an acrobat. At the end of that time— 
being still alive—I fled from the epot, at- 
tempting to console myself with the thought 
that if I should not survive what I had under- 
gone, my friends would at least have number- 
less photographs of me left. 

Meanwhile Pastel had hastened to his 
dark room and remained bottled up there for 
hours,—it seemed to me. 

At last he came out, holding in his hand a 
small square piece of wet glass. “ The others,” 
he said, “ are—well, they weren’t exactly a 
success, but if you hold this up to the light, 
you'll see a shadow in one corner. I think 


it must be the back of your chair.” And the 
miserable, deluded creature held up the glass, 
on which not a thing was visible. 

I might have known it all along. The only 
difference between Pastel’s “negative”? and 
the window-panes in our room was the 
former's exceedingly unpleasant smell. 

Pastel, however, was quite satisfied, and 
went away to dry and varnish the “negative.” 
“Tt will preserve it,” he said. 

That night the Rev. Mr. Bromide—a great 
friend of Pastel’s and an enthusiastic amateur 
photographer—called. 

“The first plate wasn’t a success?” he 
said; “why, that’s nothing! You'll waste 
dozens and dozens of them before you get a 
fairly decent one!”’ 

His prophecy was fulfilled to the letter. 
For the next six weeks Pastel literally lived 
in the dark room, and wasted tons, one would 
imagine, of plates, gallons of chemicals, 
thousands of candles, with no results to speak 
of, except in the way of bills. Then he de- 
clared that the cupboard he worked in was 
at fault, and invested in what he called a 
“portable dark room ”’—a species of bag, 
in size something between an overgrown 
sack and a very young balloon—into which 
he got his head and arms, tied it tightly round 
his waist with a string, and developed in 
there. 

There was a kind of fatality about that 
bag, when I think of it, for every time Pastel 
tied himself securely into it, with infinite 
trouble, he found that he had left out the 
things he needed most. One day he got in 
as usual, and set to work. I was in the next 
room. Some time after, fancying I heard a 
noise, I went in to see what he had forgotten 
next. 

On opening the door, I beheld him groping 
about with his head and arms in that ridicu- 
lous bag, from whence issued weird sounds. 
On hearing me come in, he turned abruptly, 
stepped into a pail of water which he had 
been using for photographic purposes, and, 
as suddenly stepping back, took an unpre- 
meditated seat in a waste-paper basket. 

That useful article—being unaccustomed 
to such treatment—as suddenly assumed the 
form of a concertina, and I was just in time 
to snatch Pastel from its ruins. 

Determined to be in perfect darkness, he 
had tied the neck of the bag in such a stone- 
knot that nothing short of cutting it would 
release him; and as his arms were inside 
the baleful invention, he could not get at his 
knife, and had been hopping about the room 
and tumbling over furniture, he declared, 
“for centuries.” In spite of his mufiled en- 
treaties, I was dbliged to cut a hole in the 
sacred material to let him out. 

That was the end of the bag, and I 
fondly hoped that these misfortunes would 
discourage Pastel ; but I was to be undeceived. 

A letter arrived from his married sister, 
who lives in the country, asking us to visit 
her, and no sooner did he get this fatal 
missive than he laid in @ fresh stock of his 
abominable plates and chemicals, and a week 
later we were established in her house. 

Though Pastel took his camera with him, 
he had not the slightest intention of wasting 
photographic materials on his smal] nephews 
and nieces, though they and their parents 


laboured under the pleasing delusion that 
they were to be taken in every conceivable 
attitude. 

It must have been these thoughts, too, 
that prompted Pastel's sister to give him up 
a very fair cupboard for a dark room, upon 
the truly reasonable conditions that he would 
“use no fire orchemicals.” (She has a great 
dread of fire, and treats her brother as if he 
were a perfect infant; so that if he had told 
her that he used chemicals of the most ham. 
less kind—much less poisons—she would 
have gone crazy lest the children should find 
and eat them.) 

Pastel, however, gravely assured her that 
the things used in photography were for the 
most part perfectly harmless— indeed, per- 
haps, even nourishing for children —and for 
a time her suspicions were allayed. 

Now and then, though, she visited him, 
and of course tried to open the dark room 
door at a critical moment—saying that she 
“smelt poisons,” or was ‘‘sure he had alight 
in there,” and soon. It was evident she had 
observed the remarkable disappearance of hi: 
bedroom candles. 

“You ought not to shut the door,” she 
used tosay. “ What would you do if youcould 
not open it again?’’ And she pictured tc 
herself the melancholy end of Pastel after the 
manner of “ The Mistletoe Bough.” 


We stayed with Pastel’s sister for sit 
weeks. During that time I painted diligently. 
and I think it is only right that I should tell 
you that my pictures in the Thingummy Ex- 
hibition were done then. Pastel meanwhik 
used—we caleulated—about 172 plates. and 
had only occasionally faint glimmerings cf 
reason. He was seized by the minister ci 
the parish, and decoyed into photographis: 
the Sunday School. (It was, by the way, the 
only good negative he ever did.) 

Then my uncle Bung visited us, and a: 
sured Pastel that he “ would sit for his 
photograph as often as he liked.” 

Thirteen plates were ruined in honoar of 
uncle Bung, only two of which had anything 
like him on them—one was not bad, ti: 
Pastel broke it; in the other my relative 
had three heads, twelve hands, and dozen: 
of eyes. Pastel found when he went away 
that he had just two more dry plates, and 
one was cracked. He had also one-and- 
threepence in coppers and a halfpenny stamp 
left, so he deemed it advisable to buy x 
more chemicals. 

He took a careful negative of a beantifa: 
ruin near his sister’s house, and one—co 
sufferance—of the children, just before oar 
visit ended. 

Pastel, however, did not develope those 
we got home. 

The photograph of the children ws: 
fairly good (they asked for fifteen copies of it 
which they haven’t got yet)— and the “bes?- 
titul negative ’’ was a perfect blank! He 
had forgotten to expose it ! 

Perhaps you may have noticed in the 
papers lately the following announcement: 

“For Sale. Photographic Apparatus 3% 
Camera. Almost new. No reasonable off 
refused. Apply, etc.’’ 


(THE END.) 
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ENGLAND'S FIRST GREAT SEA FIGHT. 


i bee Hundred Years’ War virtually began 
when Edward 11 claimed the crown of 
France on the death of Philip the Handsome 
in 1328. But, luckily, we need not clog this 
simple narrative witha discussion of Edward's 
claim, nor with the details of the numerous 
naval skirmishes which prece‘led the famous 
sea fight at Sluys. Enough for our present 
purpose that, between the years 1328 and 
1340, the southern coast of England suffered 
severely from the fitful onslaughts of the 


| 


By Puarure Kent, B.A. 


ing of June 24—a red-letter day in the annals 
of the English navy—he saw with an un- 
flinching eye the whole French armada 


' sallying from the haven in three compact 


squadrons. To give them a rough reception 


‘he ranged his big ships in the forefront of 


‘ and spear. 


French, who, on one occasion, sacked and -; 


burnt Southampton, and afterwards waylaid 
and captured two of the largest vessels in the 
English fleet, the St. Christopher and the St. 
Edward. 

Partly to revenge these outrages, but mainly 
to cripple the growing power of France, which 
now threatened a formal invasion, Edward 
mustered a fleet consisting of 260 ships all 
told. With these, convoying a few transports 
freighted with a bevy of Queen Philippa’s 
ladies who wished to join their royal mistress 
at Ghent, the King set sail from the mouth 
of the river Orweil at daybreak on June 22, 
1340. 

Early on the morrow they neared the 
coast of Flanders, and spied a whole forest of 
ma in the inlet called the Zwijn which 
torms the port of Sluys. 

“ What, think you, may yon vessels be?” 
quoth King Edward to the master of the 
royal ship. 

“So please your Majesty,” replied the sea- 
man, ‘I take ‘em to be Normans and others 
sent out by the French King to rob and spoil 

your coasts and seize your Majesty's person 
if they can. And among 'em, I doubt not, 
we should find these very men who burnt 
your good town of Southampton, and took 
your good ships the St. Edward and the St. 
Christopher.” 

“Ha!” rejoined the King, “I have long 


tched to fight the French, for, truly, they 


have done me so much ill that I would fain 
ve revenged an I may. 
ith some of them by the grace of God and 
3t. George.’ Then, calling Lord Reginald 
‘obham, Sir John Chandos, and Sir Stephen 


the line of battle—first,a ship manned by 
archers, then one manned by gens d’armes, 


as old Froissart styles them—that is, soldiers, 


armed for hand-to-hand fighting with sword 
In the rear of this forefront, 
technically termed the van—only, for the 
smaller boys, that word, like gens d’armes, 
savours rather too strongly of policemen— 


/ while “men-at-arms,” Lord Berners’ ren- 


dering of gens d’armes, needed some ex- 
planation—in the rear, then, of this van, 
with its shipfuls of men-at-arms sandwiched 
between each shipful of archers, Edward 


| stationed a reserve squadron charged to de- 


And nowI shall fight ’ 


fend the leading vessels from a rear attack. 
Then came a third and smaller squadron, 
entrusted to protect the transports where the 
poor ladies, doomed to be passive spectators 
of the coming fight in which some of their 
nearest and dearest were about to take part, 
stood trembling, spite of all the King’s kindly 
efforts to cheer them. And, as the old 
chronicle assures us, he did his best. 

The ships thus marshalled, Edward ordered 
them to hoist sail and beat to windward, 
that they might bear down upon the foe with 
sun and wind astern, For the moment the 
French entirely misread the drift of this sea- 
manlike maneuvre. They fancied that the 
English, daunted by their superior numbers, 
were slipping away. But they were quickly 
undeceived when they beheld the banner 
royal of England streaming from the main- 
mast of King Edward’s ship; and they 
chuckled at the thought that they were now 
sure of securing so rich a prize. But they 
chuckled rather too hastily! 

At ten in the forenoon the action began by 
Boccanegra’s despatching four of his galleys 
to attack an English ship named the Rich 


' Oliver, which had somewhat outsailed its 


Surkin, he bade them land and ride along | 


he shore to note the aspect and strength of 
he foe. Thanks to the goodwill of all the 
“lemings towards the English at that time, 
he three knights performed their errand 
afely, and returned at dusk to report that, 
2 far as they could judge, the enemy's flect 
nmvered some 400 sail. Thereupon the 
ins, *¢ who,” says a quaint old author, “must 
eeds admiral it himself for the nonce,” 
orthwith gave orders to cast anchor for the 
ight, resolving to tackle the enemy next 
iorning. 

We now know—what Edward did not — 
1at the hostile fleet included many Spanish 
»ssels, and also a squadron of Genoese galleys 
.ptained by Boccanegra, brother to the 
owe of Genoa. This brave and skilful com- 
ander urged the expediency of falling on 
e foe by break of day, and his bolder 
unsels prevailed over the misgivings of 
e French admiral Bahuchet. Meanwhile 
iward, on his part, firmly relying on the 
ill and courage of his men, made light of 
e large numerical odds against him, and 
t as eager for the fray as Boccanegra him- 
If. 


Hence, when morning dawned—the morn- . 


companions. On swept the galleys, urged to 
full speed by the sturdy strokes of the oars- 
men. But instead of trying to stave in the 
Oliver's ribs by tilting at them with their 
sharp iron beaks, they assailed her with a 
storm of stones and darts hurled from their 


catapults and mangonels —the artillery of | 


the period. For though Fabyan, the alder- 
man-poet and chronicler, has embellished 
his description of the fight by arming the 
opposing fleets with cannon and Greek fire, 
we know that gunpowder was not used till 
six years later, at the Battle of Cressy ; nor 
in naval warfare, till long after that battle ; 
while none of the contemporary chroniclers 
who saw, or fought at, Sluys say a word 
about Greek fire. Still the missiles from the 
Genoese galleys did great slaughter on board 
the Oliver, and it narrowly escaped capture. 
But, in the very nick of time, other English 
vessels, with the wind blowing dead astern, 
hurried to the rescue, boarded the four 
galleys, and captured the would-be captors. 
Thus ended this preliminary skirmish. 
And now the French trumpets and clarions 
sounded the general onset with a threatening 
blast from their brazen throats. In answer 
to it the English raised a mighty shout which 
rolled across the waves and rang back, like 


the neighbouring shore. Scarce had the 
echo died away when a shower of arrows from 
the English longbows darkened the summer 
sky. The French replied with a volley of 
bolts from their crossbows—a pale reply 
which did little execution, while their own 
decks ran crimson with the blood that 
poured from the wounds inflicted by the 
clothyard shafts of the English archers. 
Meanwhile the vessels manned by the men- 
at-arms plied their long hooks and grappling 
irons to get to close quarters. Then came 
the tug of war, and during the deadly contest 
which ensued many a doughty deed of arms 
was done by those who attacked and those 
who defended, by those who took and those 
who retook the vessels of the foe. The 
French had set their huge English prize, 
the St. Christopher, in the van of their line 
of battle; and the English, knowing how 
deeply the loss of that fine ship had grieved 
their King, strove mantully to win it back for 
him under his very eyes. And so well they 
sped, though so dogged the resistance, that 
when at length they succeeded in wresting 
her from the clutches of the French, they 
found scarcely a living man on board to ery 
for mercy. To fill her with English archers 
was the work of a few moments, and then 
the proud vessel turned her angry prow 
against the Genoese galleys. 

“This battle,” writes old Froissart, ‘ was 
right fierce and terrible. For sea fights are 
ever more fraught with danger and more 
furious than land fights. And reason good ! 
At sea there is no yielding nor flying, but 
fight men must and brook what chance be- 
falls, and every man stand his ground and 
show his mettle.” 

As the day wore on, the English succeeded 
in retaking the St. Edward also, with two 
smaller vessels captured by the French 
during the fitful naval warfare of the last few 
years. Still the enemy bore up bravely, and 
long staved off defeat with the aid of their 
mangonels and catapults; the ponderous 
missiles hurled from these formidable en- 
gines making sad havoc among the English, 
and sinking three or four of their vessels 
outright. Slowly, however, but surely, the 
leading squadron of the enemy was utterly 
beaten, and the second so hard pressed that 
the crews jumped overboard to shun the 
pelting of the pitiless storm of arrows which 
shot them down like sheep. At last, the 
Genoese commander, Boccanegra, seeing 
that all was lost, drew off with his whole 
squadron, and left his allies to their fate. 
’Twas now seven in the evening. Thus the 
tough struggle had lasted fifteen mortal 
hours. It cost the victors—if we take the 
lowest reckoning—four thousand men, the 
vanquished ten thousand. One of the French 
admirals fell in the heat of the fight. The 
other, Bahuchet, was taken prisoner, and 
hanged from the mainyard of his own ship, 
in retaliation for the cruelties perpetrated 
with his sanction at the sack of Southampton. 
On the English side, the only person of note 
who fell was Sir Thomas, eldest son of Lord 
Morthermer. The King, however, received 
a wound in the thigh. Perhaps it was but 
slight. In any case, he omits to mention it 
in that still-extant letter to his Bishops 
and Clergy, which bore to England the 
first sure tidings of her first great naval 


pealing thunder, from the dykes that walled | victory. 
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Wu it be that, mentally considered, 
one boy is as like another as one egg 
or one parched pea is like its fellow, I cannot 
say; but as regards pets, there are one or two 
questions sent to the Editor as regularly as 
the phases of the moon. Here are two 
samples. ‘“ Where can I buy a grass snake 
or a green frog, and what is the price?” 
“What is the price of a 
squirrel or hedgehog ?”” 
Now, one would ima- 
gine that a boy would 
know that a naturalist’s 
shop was just the place 
from which to obtain 
such pets as these. A 
boy doesn’t, though— 
at least not the average 


boy. 

So I believe a few 
hints about buying pets 
will not here be thrown 
away. 

Although, then, a 
parrot may not be one’s 
beau idéal of a queer 
pet, still I must take 
this opportunity to warn 
my readers against the 
purchase of young par- 
rots that are brought 
into this country in 
cargoes and sold retail 
for 15s. each, or less. 
These seldom, if ever, 
live. Their blood is 
poisoned from the 
shockingly insanitary 
and overcrowded con- 
dition in which they 
are kept on board ship. 
So, when you think of 
buying one of these, 
remember ‘ Punch's ” 
advice to people about 
to marry— Don’t.”” 

You cannot buy a 
really good acclimatised 
parrot under £5, and 
the cleverer the bird is 
the higher will be the 
price. 

I give now, in tabular 
form, the prices as 
quoted by well-known 
importers of different 
wild or semi-wild ani- 
mals, most of which 
must be kept in large 
roomy places, with 
railed exercise cage be- 
hind or in front, ac- 
cording to the strength of your guest. Boys, 
ag a rule, seldom suffer from a plethora 
of loose cash, but as the “B. O. P.” cireu- 
lates among the richest people in the land, 
I do not hesitate to give the prices of even 
the more expensive animals, 


ad. 
Kangaroo (big). . about 40 0 Oacouple 
= (small) 900 4 
Beaver. . + 6 «6 (15 (U0 each 
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Armadillo 2. 1 soy “each 
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QUEER PETS. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., C.M., R.N. 


Enda £4. 
Jackals. . . about 110 04, 2 Oeach 
Opossums and Coati- 
moni. . . « » 150, 115, 
Flyingfox 5. 1 oy 62 20, 5 OS 
Prairiedog . . . y 110 0, 2 Vapair 
Agouti. 2 11 3 110 04 2 Oeach 
Gerbilles 2. | ©6010 6 1 arair 
Chipmunks +. 1, «620100, 10, 
Jerboa. sw wy 010 1 CY 


‘Where's your muzzle? 


Reptiles, suc’: as green or grass snakes, 
little tortoises, green tree-frogs, etc., vary in 
price; but these I must treat of in my promised 
paper on the vivarium. As for monkeys, they 
are certainly very queer pets; but I had an 
article or two on them some time back, so 
must now leave them severely alone, though 
I may remind you that the ailments that so 
soon cut them off in this country are those of 


| the chest, and that you cannot be too careful 


to feed well and protect from damp and cold. 

Kangaroos ave vegetarians entirely. They 
are “amoosin’ kusses,”’ as Artemus Ward 
would say, and really make fascinating pets. 
Of course they get into mischief; but that, I 
think, is the best of it. It would very likely 
be the lesser kangaroo a boy would have, 
though, if ambitious, he could get an old man 
kangaroo, about seven feet high, and war- 


ranted to kick better than any mule that ever 
lifted leg. You might dress him up, yoo 


| know, puta cap on his head, a coat on his 


back, and knickerbocker trousers on his 
truly Highland legs. I’ll warrant you shoaid 
have plenty of people to look at you and your 
pet when you went out for a walk. hop, step. 
and jump. You yourself would do the 
stepping, your kangars 
would see to the hoppin; 
and jumping. 

A very interesting 3- 
count—from the life— 
of a pet kangaroo ap 
peared in ‘‘ Chamber's 
Journal’’ some yeats 
ago; some of my readers 
may have the number. 

The beaver is another 
expensive pet. If yu 
are a millionaire’s son, 
you might go in fors 
squad of them. Beaves 
will live on bread an 
different sorts of ver- 
tables and become vert 
tame. They must har 
@ pond and ao tree w 
keep them in gud 
temper and happy. Bu 
as I fear I have not a 
embarrassing number 
of millionaires’ sot: 
among my readers, | 
must leave the beaver 
alone. 

The Armadillo iss 
native of the Braziz 
and Argentina, ard, 
when kept as a pt 
is quite willing to feed 
from the scraps of the 
table, though the res- 
less little rascal like 
his meat high. ce 
must have seen the 
picture of these strane 
beasts, with their jackes 
of mail and flat t- 
angular heads, in bocks 
of natural history. 

The armadillo is = 
wonder in digging and 
burrowing, but a per: 
fectly harmless creature 
altogether. 

I do not suppose the 
reader hankers after a 
Lynx. 1 myself hav 
never studied the bess 
much, but I do mt 
think a lynx weoll 
make a desirable pet to keep in one’s bed- 
room, for example. 

Nor would the Civet-cat. It is really very 
difficult to civilise a civet-cat. You will gt 
plenty of snarling and spitting and growloy 
from him, and plenty of evil odour, and th 
more you feed him the worse it will be. Sa 
on the whole, I think you had better makes 
attempt to live and die without being t# 
proud owner of a civet-cat. There it & 
Asiatic civet which is more easily tamed. 

Quite different creature in appearze~ 
and temper also, is the Ocelot. The ans. 
is a native of the tropical regions of Amenc- 
It is a large beast, about three feet loo 
body minus the tail, and very nicely mari 

In its wild state it is a wondrous 
climber, and though a devourer of the 
of birds, etc., it much prefers to dri 
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their blood. It is thus very destructive in 
the forests it inhabits, killing, of course, 
far more than it eats. 

It is not difficult to ‘ame, but must be 
kept in a large roomy cage, for it is a strong 
creature, its claws are very sharp and it 
may wound one severely without meaning to 
be aught save saucy and funny. 

Fod.—This must be procured at the 
poulterers'—giblets, offal, etc.—and from the 
cat's meat man and butcher. But it should 
have milk daily, and water also. 

Do not on any account let it out of its 
cage, or you may get into serious trouble. 

Wolres I do not look upon as desirable 
pets for boys, though if one is obtained young 
enough, and the owner has the happy gift of 


taming animals, one of these animals might | 


become a very companionable and even tricky 
et. 

e Foxs are better. But although generally 
kept as caged animals, I think this is 
wrong. If got while quite in its puppy- 
hood, the common fox of Britain becomes a 
very tame and delightful companion indeed. 
It is when he is looked upon as a wild beast 
and treated accordingly, that he becomes a 
thief, a poacher, and general reprobate. 
Either make up your mind to treat young 
Reynard as you would a dog, or do not have 
the poor fellow at all. I am not sure, 
however, that the fox can be invariably 
trusted where fowls are about. He is natu- 
rally a great admirer of chanticleer, but 
when he gets him by the neck he effectually 
stops his crowing. 

If you happen to know a gamekeeper in 
Scotland, he would be the man to procure 
you a fox-puppy. A fox is often kept in 
Scotland as a playmate for the bairns, but 
as a rule the Scotch make two mistakes; 
they chain him up when he gets big, and 
they feed him solely on oatmeal porridge. 


Foxes must have change of diet, and meat , 
I can | 


must form a goodly proportion of it. 
quite believe the story told me by a corre- 
spondent the other day of a chained fox that, 
seeing the fowls near by, scattered some of 
his porridge about and then hid in the straw. 
By-and-bye the cock came round and began 
to call his hens. Reynard had a good meal 
that day. 

The Arctic Fox is not unlike a Pomeranian 
dog. They are not, however, all white. In 
Greenland we saw different coloured ones, 
and most cheeky and impudent all were. 

The Squirrel Family.— Now we are coming 
to creatures that are far more suitable as 
pets than any I have yet mentioned. The 
common squirrels that run about my lawns 
here of a summer morning are very lovely 
and engaging little fellows. Mine are not 
one whit afraid of me. I'm only just the 
doctor, and “ bless your tail,” the he-squirrel 
tells his wife, “there ain't a bit o’ harm in 
the doctor.’ 

Well, I must confess I like to see them 
running wild and free thus, far better than 
in a cage. With me they build their nests 
high in the swaying poplar trees, out of the 
reach of my weasels. 

We frequently come across the little store- 
houses of our squirrels at the foot of trees, 
and of course never think of robbing them. 
A boy who robbed a squirrel would steal a 
bone from a blind man’s dog. The squirrel 
does not sleep all through the winter, but 
mostly in cold and inclement weather; when 
he wakes, he goes straight away to his store- 
house, removes the withered leaves, and has 
8 big feed. 

In captivity the squirrel makes a delightful 
pet, and the more you pet and love him the 
more he will like you. He ought to be had 
very young. 

The cage should be as large as possible, 
with a tree in it for the wee prisoner to 


gambol on. No wheel. It is a nasty and 
cruel contrivance. The floor may be bedded 
in sawdust, kept very clean, and frequently 
sprinkled with sanitas fluid. He or they 
must have a dark ventilated room in which 
to sleep. 

They do not breed in confinement ; and if 
kept in a warm room they will be quite as 
lively in winter as in summer. 

Food for squirrels: Bread and milk sop, 
always fresh; bread or boiled rice simple, 
damped with milk; roots, apples, acorns, 
hazel nuts, walnuts, and ground nuts, etc. 

The Chapman 1 am often asked if this 
bea monkey. 0, boys, it is a little American 
“beastie”? belonging to the squirrel family, 
lightish brown in fur, with dark stripes along 
the sides, with some greyish streaks. Though 
very small, it is very bonnie. 

Feed just the same as the squirrel. 
and change in diet are good for both. 

There are a great many different kinds of 
foreign squirrels, but they are all fed and 
treated in a similar way to that advised for 
the English squirrel. 

The woodwork of the cage, or top and 
edges of it, should be covered with tin, else 
they will soon gnaw and destroy it. 

Weasels and Stoats are sometimes kept as 
pets, and there is no doubt they, when com- 
pletely tamed, make the most affectionate and 
funny of pets; but there is a terribly objec- 
tionable odour proceeds at times from all the 
family, which I believe will for ever militate 
against their being common pets. 

Do you know or have you ever seen that 
droll-looking long-and-supple nosed creature 
with its striped and lengthy tail, called a 
coatimondi. It is not a very expensive pet, 
and it is something really and truly out 
of the common. I can recommend the 
humorous rascal. He is affectionate, too, 
especially if treated to his favourite food. 
He is very inquisitive with that nose of his, 
thrusting it into every corner. He likes to 
root about in the garden, catching insects, 
looking for worms, and eating vegetables. 
He likes animal food best, but will eat boiled 
rice or potatoes and bread and milk as well. 

The Opossum is a native of some of the 
Southern States of North America, Virginia 
in particular. He isa foxy-headed “chappie” 
and about as big asacat. The tail is very 
long and ratty-looking, but he can hang by 
it, and indeed finds it useful in a variety of 
ways. The opossum is a flesh eater, and an 
egg eater. Don't let him anywhere near 
your young rabbits. He would sleep in the 
fowl-run with the greatest of pleasure, and 
you need not then trouble yourself to look 
for eggs of a morning. 

As a pet, the opossum is queer indeed. He 
has rather a queer smell at times, too, and 
this is of course somewhat of an objection. 

The Mongoose, or Mungoos, is a great 
favourite on board ships of war on the 
African coast. Despite the fact that my 
first one bit me severely on my first attempt- 
ing to stroke him, I bear the beastie no ill- 
will. But then I’ve been bitten by almost 
all sorts of creatures and things, from Arctic 
foxes to Argentine six per cents. Still I live. 
One gets acclimatised to bites after a bit. 
Mongooses—N.B. We don't call them mon- 
geese—that I have had in Africa were very 
large and elegant animals, indeed, to be 
regarded as little pets, quite as big as a good- 
sized cat, only short in legs, lithe and snake- 
like in all their movements. I have seen them 
fighting cobra serpents, and a brutal sight it 
was. I always feel sorry for the snake. In 
colour the animal is a grizzled brown, with 
plenty of fur and a long well-feathered tail. 

There is an Indian mongoose as well as an 
African, but either snimal makes a nice pet 
for boy or girl. They eat meat, but are of 
course fond of hunting their own game. If 


Variety 


mongooses were introduced into New Zealand, 
I don’t think that rabbits would be in it 
very long. 

My mongooses used to come to my han- 
mock with me, just as my hedgehogs did 
when I was hardly as tallas a yardstick. 
“Tf,” says old Mrs. Grundy, “ you havea cold 
a-comin’ on, sir, just wear your stockin’ 
round your neck, sir, all night.’’ Not tad 
advice, but under the same circumstance [ 
used to wear my mongoose round my neck 
of a night. 

Well, you will get your mongoose to eat 
bread and milk and small bones, but be 
must have table scraps, and pickings from 
the poulterer’s and butcher’s counter. 

Inever have had an ofter as a pet. But this 
lovely animal, if got very young, is easily 
tamed, and makes a nice pet. It should hare 
a specially fitted pond however. The creatare 
is most fond of fish, but will not despise 
bread and milk. 

The Prairie Dog of America is not 3 
dog at all, but is so called from the noise it 
makes when alarmed. It is funny to sees 
whole lot of these creatures sitting on their 
mounds or playing at hide-and-seek in such 
a daft and funny way round them. But just 
clap your hand, and hey, presto! they al 
disappear as if the earth had swallowed 
them up; and this is precisely what the 
earth has done. Their berths or burns 
are all underground, and here you may fird 
also a blinking burrowing owl, and also a 
rattlesnake. 

They are fed in the domestic state pre- 
cisely as you feed guinea-pigs and rabbits. 

The Agouti is sometimes called the Jara 
hare. It is not unlike a largish leczr 
guinea-pig, and has many of that animal's 
tricks and manners. It is cleverer and more 
affectionate, if well treated, than most peopie 
imagine. It is best, however, kept out of 
doors. Feed this pet on the same scale and 
lines as you do your cavies. 

You have heard of Indian mice, or gerbillcs, 
I suppose. Well, these bonnie wee beasties 
make very nice pets for young folks. 

They are most lively after sunset; and 
although given to stealing in a very pretty 
way, they ought to be allowed a considerable 
deal of liberty. I am not quite sure, bat I 
think they could be taught amusing tricks 
I never yet saw the small animal that could 
not be taught antics enough to keep ct- 
lookers in good humour for an hour aia 
time. 

Feed gerbilles as you would pet rats. 

They do smell a little mousey, but yoo 
can keep them clean, and you can tse 
sanitas. 

I have kept two of my most interesting 
pets to finish up with, namely, the gcne- 
cat and the jerboa. 

Why the genet should be cailed a cat I 
hardly know, unless it be fron: the fact this 
if kept as a pet—and a delightfal pet is 
makes—the animal soon clears the house 
of mice and rats also. It is a most <'t- 
gantly-shaped animal with all the agi.itt 
of o weasel, has a triangular head acd 
a splendid tail. Generally greyish in colour. 
spotted with brown and black. 

It becomes very tame, and breeds in cco- 
finement. 

Food.—Flesh principally, mice in par 
ticular. 

The Jerboa.—This is called the jampist 
mouse. See them in the rice or paddy fic: 
in flocks, and you would say the name + 
well earned. 

The jerboa is really, in some particulss 
shaped like a puny edition of a kangan-. 
espccially as to its largely developed hind kk :~ 

The creature is most lively at night afc 
sunset. It is fed on seeds, grains, breed +! 
milk, milk and boiled rice, ete. 
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The cage should be as large as possible, 
with a cosy wee sleeping apartment. 

I can particularly recommend the jerboa ! 
as a pet for my girl readers. 

Some of my boys have known me now 
for a good many years, and they must there- 
fore be well aware how particular I always | 
am in recommending care and judgment in 
feeding, and proper caging and housing. 

You must, before you get your pet, no 
matter what it is, have a proper domicile for 
it. 

Room.—Your pet's house must be roomy 
ind comfortable. I assure you you cannot 
or on the side of too much room. A lion's 
ge wouldn't be a bit too big for a dor- 
nouse. 

Ventilation.—The place should be well 
‘entilated, whether it is out or indoors. 

Cleanliness and Disinfection.—Clean out 
he place daily, and use some disinfectant 
‘uch as sanit But for the big periodical 
vashing and scrubbing once a month, use 
Dalvert’s carbolic. 

Keep your cages or pet-houses sweet and 
lean and odourless, and you really teach 
he world a lesson. On the other hand, if 
ou are careless in this respect, nothing but 
sease can follow. 

Water.—Whether an animal is seen to 
rink or not, clean, pure water should never 
e beyond its reach. 

Warmth.—Tho pets I have been recom- 
aending are nearly all foreigners, therefore 
ou must take care they do not suffer from 
old at all. 

Bedding and sleeping apartment.— Nearly 
Nl animals like to have a darkened bedroom, 
ut this should be ventilated, and they ought 
> have a plentiful supply of nice dry bel- 
ing frequently renewed. 

Regularity of fecding.—Change of diet, 
xercise, and fresh air are all needful to 
cep pets in health. 

Last of all, but certainly not least, comes 
indness or gentle treatment. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


How To MAKE AN INVISIDLE BUTTERFLY NET. 


THE renson that these hintsare appearing in print for 
f the readers of the * BO. B2' is that when 
idea of patenting the article was sugsested 
snewn firm of naturalists, | was heartlesly 
si Whether Twas ashamel to t 
But T maintain that it is both 
fal froma portable point of view and because many 
weulboy sand Souths at school and elwewhere do object 
he seen atartins on entomulsgieal expeditions, At all 
nts, where [was at school, it was looked down upon 
the pros and until [introduced my plan one used 
se fellows starting with canes round their waist or 
wn their legs, or in some equally unpleasant: place, 
e necessary apparatus can be hel for We you 
oot a sister to do some sewing ; if not, for about 


sirly wide bamboo walking-cane . . 6d. to 1s, 

crrule, Le, brass end of walking-stiek . 6d. 

rinor brass Yoo. 2 ee ee ee Od 

ard and a half of gauze (green)... Rd. 
cof cane (as used for caning) 5. Md. 


for those without sisters, the last three can be ob- 
«Lae buttertly net from any dealer, price 1s. 9d, 
w to fit up the apparatus, 

“uke the bamboo and ent it at the end to fit the ¥ 
ferrule, which must obviously then be of the sume 
when’ this is done clear out the bamboo at the 
its with a hard stick, ora hot mmrod will be found 
t—this gives you a hollow tube closed at one end, 
ce the cane from the net and pass it fnaide the 
boo, which, from their relative sizes, ft should do 
ly. The Y must be carried in the pocket, and the net 
be put in the same place: or if this ixinconvenient, 
2 a hole throuzh the solid end of the bamboo and 
Sa piece of string right throuch it. Have a hook 
non the rim cfthe net and pass a loop of the «tring 
rit and then draw, The net will casily pass in- 
ong the cane, The string can be permanently 
Lin the cane by having a hook fixed inside the 
ule to which the loop can be attached when the 
ale is put on, this being the obvious use of the 
ule to keep the cane, ete., in when walking, 

ne thus obtains a walking-stick net which is in- 


finitely snpertor to the folding nets now sold, partly be- 
cause it avoids the large iron rim which’ cannot be 
folded up small, and, besides, any part which breaks is 
easily replaced, but the iron riins cannot be, ner can 
the sesews in a metal folding net. The whole apparatus 
can be got ready or shut np in two or three minutes 

For those who can aifonl it, an improve! method 
which [use is te have the ferrule made of brass, ail in 
the form of a hollow ring, turned to fit a screw attached 
to the cance, this disposing of the Y always and the 
ferrule when in use. 

‘A few sketches may assist. 


e & 


A 


a. Cane straightened, b. Walking-stick bamboo, ¢. 
Ferrule with heok inside, The hook going inside 
the cane when the ferrule is on, 

ARCHER VAR8ALL, 


[The {dea seems a fensible one, but it is hardly male 
the most of. The net anht to be white instead of 
green, and moxjuito net is tar more serviceable than 
* gauze." —Ev.] 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(Terrteenta Serres.) 


Carving and Fretwork. 


'N announcing this competition, a Carved or 

Fretwork Bookshelf (Hanging or Fixed), 

capable of holding, say, ten volumes of the 
“B, O. P.,”” we remarked :— 

We select this subject, as we do some of the others, 
apecially to meet the erse of readers who, owing to their 
bent of mind or talent, or the carly aye ut which they 
had te commence wage-earning, might possibly stant 
but little chance of winning honours in purely literary 
subjects: and also because, having successfully tr 
their hands in such competitions as this, many may 
haply be indueed to fellow up the interesting 2 
profitable pastime for the adornment of their own 
homes, 


Judging from previous carving or fretwork 
Competitions we quite expected that a very 
large number of our readers would have taken 
part, and that some at least of the work 
would have reached a fair, if not high, stan- 
dard of excellence. In both particulars, we 
regret to say, we have been disappointed. 
Comparatively few sent in at all, and of these 
only four submitted anything worthy even of 
a second or third-grade certificate. Further, 
of these four the designs were in two cases 
very plain and commonplace, and in the 
other two, while the patterns were more 
ornate, the work was of so flimsy a nature, 
as well as so clumsily put together, that it 
had fallen to pieces in transit. Fancy that 


for a bookshelf, in the construction of which 
initial strength as well as wear and tear 
should naturally be first considered, and 
beauty be grafted on or grow spontaneously 
from usefulness. What Mr. Ruskin would 
have said as an adjudicator in this case we 
hardly dare to think! However, we will 
award prizes as follows, and hope for a 
better competition next time :— 


First Prize—One-and-a-Half Guineas, 
Joun Stcarr (aged 19), Railway Terrace, Golspic, 
Sutherlandshire. 
Second Prires—One Guinea each. 


J. A. Poorss (aged 18), 22, West Street, Boston, 
colnshire. 


Wittias Tart (aged 18), St. Helens, Selkirk, 


N.B. 


Third Prize—Half-a-Guinea. 


ARTHUR Pitso (aged 17), Dean Close Schoul, Chulten- 
m1, 


Literary. 


In this competition we offered, it will be 
remembered, Prizes of the value of Four 
Guineas, if properly earned, for the best 
original Poem sent in on the subject of TruE 
Masuoop. The style and metre were left en- 
tirely to the choice of competitors, but no 
contribution was to exceed fifty lines in 
length. 

Our Adjudication is as follows :— 

JUNIOR Divistoy (all ages up to 14). 
Prize—10s. 6d. 
C.C. Gray (aged 12), Free South Manse, Elgin, N.B. 


CERTIFICATES OP MERIT. 


D.C. AGNEW, 22, Buckingham Terrace, Edinburgh, 
Grammar School, Brentwood, Essex. 

‘ET, 4, Batt Street, London Road, Sheffield. 
G. F. Rosk, 24, Union Row, Aberdeen, 


Timp Drvistox (ages 14 to 17). 
Prizes—10s. 6d, each. 
A. T. Canovx (ngel 16), Clydesdale, North Park, West 
Croydon, 
Wis. 8 


: on (aged 14), Royal Grammar School, 
Sheffield. 


CERTIFICATES OF MERIT, 

J. A. Wattox, Newton House, London Road, 
Gloucester. 

I. M. Tensen, Moor Street, Brierley Hill, Staffs, 

Berwanp J. Durtos, Elder Road, Cobridge, Stoke-on- 
Trent. 

R, D. Brows, 33, Peel Street, Liverpool. 

A. BeeuaNAN-Desioz, The Shrubbery, Shooters Hill, 
Kent. 

L. S.J. Penaaty, 45, Above Bar, Southampton. 

Sreua M. Krrcat, 31, Bergholt Crescent, Stamford 
Mill, S 

Atnent Jouysox, 141, High Street, Harborne, near 
Birmingham, 


R. J. F. Jouxstox, Goshen House, Morningside, Edin- 
Uurgh. 


Jousx MACALIBTER, 36, Mount 
Greenock. 


P.S. Panks, 9, Clifton Terrace, St. Ann's Road, X. 

¥, J, ANDERSON, 7, Clarendon Terrace, Duniee. 

Fras B, Bmp, 13, Walton Street, Oxford. 

F. A. Bust, 7, Coronation Square, King's Lynn, Nor- 
ik. 


Pleasant Street, 


G.E. V. Gray, Church Street, Whittlesea, Cambs, 


A. $. TAYLon, Keynsham Bank, London Road, Chelten- 
ham, 


(To be continued.) 
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IGER CHIEF OF 
BURMAH; 


TWO BOYS ON THE UPPER 


By Davip Ker, 


im the Afghan.” “Drowned Gold,” 


CHAPTER XIII.—BURIED ALIVE. 

Lt this while d and Harry, happily 
ignorant of the tragedy that was being 
enacted so near them, were daily expecting to 
be ransomed, or at least to receive an answer 
of some kind to the letter which they had 
sent to Marston. But they were not without 
their own causes of anxiety, nevertheless. The 
Tiger Chief, who had departed mysteriously 
the day after their letter had been entrusted 
to him, appeared. no more; and the boys saw 


with growing disquiet that nearly all the war- 


T54 


riors with whom they had become so | 


friendly were gone too, and in their 
place had come a number of fierce- 
looking strangers, whose dialect even 
Harry could not understand, and who 
scowled milignantly whenever the two 
lads came near them, and muttered words 
of coarse abuse against the ‘ Kullah- 
goong ” (foreign beasts). 

Worse still, their enemy Tum.Ti, the 
half-caste deserter, had remained behind, 
and seemed to lose no chance of inilam- 
ing the rest against them. 
did not appear to be the chief of the 
bandits, he had plainly a great and visi- 
bly increasing influence among them; 
and the boys were at no loss to guess the 


fate in store for them should this cruel | 


and treacherous rutfian obtain the power 
of dealing with them as he chose. 

“Tl tell you what. old boy,” said 
Harry one day to his cousin; “it’s my 
belief that if we can't contrive to escape 


somehow, and pretty soon too, we stand | 
a very good chance of having our throats ! 


cut.” 

“It's mine too,” said Fred; “ but what 
can we do? A cat couldn't climb those 
rocks up yonder; and as for the under- 
ground passage, there’s always some 
fellow sitting at the mouth of it, night 
or day.” 

“And even if we could get into it,” 
growled Harry, “that pit in the middle of 
it would be an awkward place to get past 
in the dark. We've got some matches left, 
though; and wo must manage to hide 
away 4 bit of dry wood to do for a 
torch.” 

“But how are we to get these chaps 
out of the way while we slip off?” asked 
his cousin. 

“Well, there's only one way that I 
can think of,” said Harry—‘ to set 
fire to their huts, and bolt while they're 
putting ‘em out again. It’s a risk, of 
course, but anything's better than sitting 


still and being knocked on the head like | 


pigs, without lifting a hand to save our- 
selves.” 

“I'm game for anything you like!" 
cried the Yankee boy, manfully. “ Look 
here—lct’s wait two days, and be as quiet 
as we can, that they mayn’t suspect any- 
thing ; and when the second night comes, 
if we haven't heard anything from Mr. 
Marston or the Tiger Chief, we'll just 
chance it.” 

To the impatient boys those two inter- 
vening days appeared as long as a year; 
and when the sun began to go down on 
the second evening, it seemed to their 
excited fancy as if their own lives were 
going down into darkness along with it. 
In a few hours more their desperate 
attempt must be made; and if it failed, 
where would they be ? 


Slowly the red glow died away over- | 


head, and the creeping shadows stole 
onward like the deepening gloom of the 
grave. But all at once hasty steps were 
heard echoing along the rock-tunnel, and 
out from the black cavern-mouth burst a 
ragged, dusty, wild-looking man, with a 
bloodstained bandage round his head, 
whose first words fell like a thunderbolt 
upon the whole band. 

“Tchar-Woon thai-bee!" (the Tigor 
Chief is dead). 

There was a general rush toward this 
messenger of evil; but Tum-Ti, with a 
harp side-glance at the two startled boys, 


Although he | 
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stepped forward before the rest, and bade 
the new-comer tell his story. 

It was soon told, for this man had him- 
self been in the thick of the last fight at 
Kyook-Pew ere the fort was destroyed, 
and had seen the War-Tiger go down 
beneath the blow with which Frank Mer- 
rincourt had avenged the fall of his com- 
rade Marston. The Burman, thinking his 
leader slain (although he was mistaken, 
as we have already seen), had given up 
| the enterprise for lost, and fled from the ; 
camp to take refuge in the underground 
cavern. 

! The gloomy tale ended amid a growl of 
| fury, which boded no good to the two 
captive lads, who, driven to desperation, 
had moved toward the rock-tunnel, in the 
faint hope of being possibly able to make 
a dash into it while their gaolers were 
occupied with the messenger and his 
tidings. But they found its mouth already 
guarded by twoarmed sentinels, for Tum- | 
‘Ti was far too wary to leave the slightest | 
chance of escape to the victims who were 
now securely in his power. 

| Shall these two English serpents be 
! suffered to live, when our great Chief is 
dead?” roared a savage-looking fellow 
with a scarred face, drawing his long 
knife as he spoke. “Let us kill them 
both!” 

“That is too easy a death for them!” | 
growled another; “let them die by tor- 
ture.” | 

« Burn them alive!” | 

And two or three of the terocious gang 
made a rush at the defenceless cap- 
tives. 

But Tum-Ti threw himself in the way 

of the raging savages, and made some 
suggestion to them in a low voice, which, 
whatever it was, seemed to be highly 
approved by his hearers, who at once | 
! sheathed their knives and returned to 
their places. 
' Fred and Harry were naturally amazed 
at seeing their bitterest enemy thus inter- 
| fere to save them, and could only con- 
jecture that this wily and rapacious villain 
! thought it folly to sacrifice to a passing 
/ impulse of revenge all hope of the rich 
ransom that might be obtained for them. 
| Though they guve the renegade credit 
for any depth of atrocity, the cruel inge- 
nuity of his plans respecting them was 
; beyond the reach of their wildest sus- 
picions. But on this point they were 
destined to be speedily enlightened. 

Both Harry and Fred noticed that the 

! food served out to them at supper that 
night had o peculiar taste, and began to 
fear poison; but its only effect was a 
strange and overpowering drowsiness, 
which grew upon them so quickly that in 
less than half an hour they were fast 
j asleep. 
Then Tum-Ti rose, and unfolded more 
! fully the hideous scheme at which he had 
already hinted. The fortune of war, he 
said, was against Burmah; their chief 
| had fallen, and the vengeance of the 
| English was hanging over them. Let 
these two strangers, then, be buried alive 
in the ancient temple, according to the 
old national custom of the land, that the 
guardian spirits of the mountain, pleased 
with their wonted offering,* might shield 
their faithful worshippers from the wea- 
pons of the invader. 

The savage proposal was hailed with an 
approving shout by the rest, who at once 


began to make preparations for tk 
impending sacrifice with a busineslix 
alacrity terribly suggestive of their havi: 
taken part in similar horrors manya vx: 
before. | 

In stupefying his victims ere consis: 
them to their doom, the pitiless by: 
breed had no thonght of mercy: i- 
motive was a purely selfish one. 5 
knew that these bold lads would certai:: 
show fight when they learned what 
in store for them, and that, if th 
seize a weapon, he, as their chief enews, 
would be its first mark ; and he wil, 
determined to run no risks. 

Nor was this his only object. Stati: 
over the helpless boys, as if to make cz: 
that they were quite unconscious, het«: 
from Harry’s pocket, and hid unperec::. 
in his own sash, the lad's note-book, 5: 
his name engraved on it, which he lz: 
already set down in his own mind &: 
useful instrument in the carrying ott ¢ 
the new and complicated villainy whe 
he was now meditating, unsuspected ei: 
by his own comrades. 

This done, Tum-Ti gave the signal. 
the two nerveless forms were a! 
raised from the ground, and borne wt. 
mouth of the underground passage. 

Lighted by the torches which the fx 


| most men carried in their hands & 


dismal procession wound slowly 2/2: 
that gloomy corridor, all along wis: 
the jutting rocks on either side seemei » 
start out in strange and monstrous sta 
beneath the fitful glare, while the 
bats hovered and shrieked like uw: 
spirits overhead. 

Midway between the mouth ari 
terrific chasm already described, 
train of spectres came toa halt; and 
a@ word from the renegade, two &: 
stepped forward and lifted a heavy ssi 
stone, disclosing a black, circular ope 
not unlike the mouth of a well. thr 
which rose a damp, foul, grave-like 
that seemed to stifle all who breade! 


it. 

The half-breed made a sign to t 
bearers of the insens‘vle boy: 
advanced in their turn, and, kv 
ropes under the arms of their victi 
them down one after the other into t= 
fearful pit, while the rest of the bei 
repeated under their breath, in somest : 
tremulous tones (as if even ther © 
nerves were shaken by the ghastly wi 
in which they were engaged), the <> 
tomary formula used in these bit 
sacrifices. Then the murderers repla* 
the slab, and left the two helpless be 
perish in lingering torment that 
dying agonies might be a grateful off 
to the malignant demons who were & 
lieved to haunt this region of gloom =- 
death. 

And as the fatal slab fell back inte * 
place with a dull, hollow sound, lik‘. 
fall of earth on a coffin-lid, the 
tive half-breed bent over the openir 
ere it closed for ever, and, forgettiv: 
his ferocious joy that the ears of his s:~ 
less victims were deaf to the t-- 
cried : 4 

“Sleep sound, children! and °° 


* This frightful superstition still exiats i ° 
parts of Burmah, and I was myself shown at Ms - 
& spot just in front of the great gate of King 
palace, where fifty-two victims (inclading 
Womenand children) had been thrust alireiute: "° 
not many years ago, to avert the peri] cf a thm - 
English {avasion, —D. EK. bid 
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your father, the Lonely Man of the 
Jungle, comes to seek you, tell him to 
remember Tum-Ti!” 


CHAPTER XIV.—THROUGH THE DARKNESS. 


af he deadly damp and chillness of that 
sunless vault speedily overpowered 
the already half-spent influence of ‘Tum- 

Ti's drugs; and the doomed boys had not 
been in it very long ere they began to 
regain consciousness. At first they were 
too sick and dizzy from the stupefying 
>piate to understand what had befallen, 
or whore they were; but as their heads 
arew clearer, the utter darkness and 
silence around them, their knowledge of 
the half-breed’s atrocious character, and 
sheir recollection of what had happened 
just before their strange loss of con- 
sciousness, enabled them to guess pretty 
‘learly the fate to which they were 
Joomed. 

“They've shut us up to starve, the 
wrutes!’? muttered Fred in dismay. 
‘What on earth shall we do?” 

“We sha‘n't die of thirst, anyhow,” said 
darry, forcing a laugh, as a big drop fell 
‘ight on his face from the dripping roof. 
‘ But, first of all, let's see where we are, 
or luckily they haven't taken our 
natches.”" 

And, taking out of his belt the small 
netal box that had fortunately escaped 
he plunderers who had emptied his 
ockets while he slept, he lit a match, 
nd they saw that they were in a rock- 
ut chamber about twelve feet square, 
vhich looked as if it had once been a 
eservoir, though there was now no water 
nit, save what little oozed from the roof 
nd walls. 

“ That must be where they put us in!” 
ried Fred, pointing upward. “ Do you 
2e that stone that's not even with the 
ast of the rock? Light another match, 
nick, and I'll scramble up!" 

He did so, but with more haste than 
ood speed; for hardly had he got half- 
‘ay up the rocky wall, when he lost his 
old, and down he came again with a 
eavy thump, luckily aliguting on his 
et. 

“ Better luck next time,” said he coolly. 
We must splice together thesc ropes 
iat they put round us, and hitch ‘em on 
» that sharp point up there.” 

A lucky throw of this impromptu lasso 
soked it firmly to the spike of rock 
dicated, and up went Fred again, 
sclaring that he would “push up the 
one with his head, and get out all 
ght.” 

“Poor Fred little knew that it had needed 
e combined force of two strong men to 
ise the slab that he talked so conti- 
tly of lifting unaided. But he never 
tt the chance of trying; for, before he 
uld reach it, a huge fragment of rock, 
ready loosened by his form>r scramble, 
.ve way beneath him, and fell with a 
amendons crash, all but crushing the 
artled Harry, who let fall the fresh 
atch that he had just lighted. 

Instantly all was dark; but amid the 
90m he heard a dull thud like the fall 

a heavy body, and then another loud 
ash and a stifled cry. 

“Fred!” shouted he wildly. But there 
1g no answer. 
Trembling with excitement, he struck 


confirmed. Fred was gone, and a wide gap 
yawned in the stony floor, which, already 
: rotted by the damp and cracked by the 
' weight of the falling rock, had given 
way altogether when Fred came down 
| upon it in his turn. 
| But ere the dismayed boy had time to 
speak or move, he heard his lost cousin’s 
| voice just below him, calling out eagerly : 


| another match, and found his worst fears 
t 
i 


“Harry! come down here, quick! 
This must be the channel of the brook 
that I'm in, and if we follow it up, we'll 
be able to get out /" 

Then Harry remembered the stream 
that ran through the mountain-hollow 
and disappeared underneath the cliff; 
and his hopes of escape began to revive. 
Staying only to wind round his body 
their precious rope, he let himself down 
cautiously into the chasm beside his 
cousin. 

“Ugh!” said he, shivering as he 
splashed into the ice-cold water; ‘it’s 
rather a cold bath to take in the middle 
of the night ! But it’s one comfort that we 
sha'n't have much trouble to find out 
which is ‘up-streara’—the current pulls 
| too strong for that.” 

In fact, though the stream was barely 
knee-deep, the steepness of its descent 
wave it such force that more than once 
| they would have been swept right off 
their feet had they not clung firmly to 
each other. But step by step they fought 
their way onward, for the deadly chillness 
of this living tomb was fast overpowering 
their already overtasked strength, and 
neither dared to hint to his comrade the 
haunting fear which filled his own 
thoughts—that they would give way ere 
they could escape from the cavern, and 
thus perish actually within reach of 
safety ! 

But all at once a joyous ery broke from 
Harry's quivering lips. 

“Light! light! we're getting to the 
mouth at last!” 

There, sure enough, amid the utter 
blackness of that fearful dungeon, a pale 
gleam of light was seen far away in front, 
which they rightly guessed to be a ray 
of moonlight streaming down the cleft 
through which the brook found its way 
into the heart of the mountain. * 

The welcome sight seemed to renew 
their failing strength, and on they went 
with redoubled energy through the cold, 
dark water. But suddenly Fred called 
out: 

“Say, Harry, where are we going? If 
we come out into the Burmese camp 
again, right into the claws of these very 
fellows who've just tried to kill us, won't 
it be a case of ‘ out of the frying-pan into 
the fire’? 

“Out of the refrigerator into the ice- 
pail, you mean,” said Harry, shivering. 
“ But it's all right, old boy. I’ve just 
been thinking it over, and I am sure, by 
their burving us alive instead of killing 
us, that they meant us for a sacrifice to 
these spirits of theirs; and I’ve heard my 
father say that whenever these northern 
tribes make an offering of that sort, they 
always clear out from the spot until the 
victims are dead, because the presence 
of any living man would spoil all the 
good of the sacrifice. Take my word for 
it, we'll find the coast clear when we get 
out." 

Fred was convinced, and they splashed 


and struggled onward more vigorously 
than ever toward the distant light, which 
grew clearer and stronger every moment. 
But just at the very mouth of the tunnel, 
when they had already caught their first 
glimpse of the moonlit clearing outside, 
they were suddenly checked by an unfore- 
seen obstacle. 

At the very point where it plunged 
down into the clett, the stream was divided 
by ahuge jagged boulder, over the rugged 
sides of which it broke in an actual water- 
fall, which, though only a few feet in 
height, burst through the narrow gap 
with so fierce a rush that it swept them 
back as osten as they tried to force their 
way past it. 

What was to be done? The chill of 
this long struggle through the ice-cold * 
torrent was now beginning to tell upon 
them in earnest, and they felt that in a 
few moments more they must be help- 
lessly benumbed, and sink down to perish 
just when one more effort would have set 
them free. 

“ Fred,’ gasped Harry, steadying him- 
self against the rocky side of the chasm, 
“climb on to my shoulders, and hitch the 
rope over that big rock in the middle of 
the fall.” 

The active Yankee lad, luckily for his 
exhausted cousin (whose strained muscles 
could barely sustain even Fred's light 
weight), succeeded in his very first effort 
in throwing the rope over the top of the 
boulder. Clutching it firmly, they forced 
their way up the cleft through the rushing 
waters, and fell rather than leaped into 
the open space beyond—free once more ! 

As Harry had foretold, the camp was 
deserted, and all was dark and silent. 

Some minutes passed ere they were 
able to stir; but they knew that their 
only chance lay in getting thoroughly 
warmed as soon as possible; and Harry. 
seeing that the embers of the Burmese 
camp-fire were still smouldering, dragged 
himself toward it, and, feeding it with the 
fuel that lay in readiness, soon raised a 
cheery blaze, which gradually brought 
back life and strength to their almost 
paralysed limbs. Then, fairly worn out 

yy this long battle with death, they both 
fell fast asleep. 

But after a time Fred began to dream 
that he had been captured by Indians, 
who were going to burn him alive; and, 
awaking with a start, he found his dream 
more real than pleasant. 

The night-wind had carried the sparks 
of their fire into the thatch of one of the 
huts, which, being now as dry as tinder 
from the long drought, were already one 
red and roaring blaze; while even tho 
bushes and wild grass on the other side 
of the hollow, scorched by the showers of 
hot ashes that fell thickly upon them, 
were beginning to kindle in their turn, 
and threatening to heim in the two boys 
with a perfect ring of flame. 

Dawn was just breaking, but the fierce 
glare of the flames themselves made 
everything as light as day, and the doomed 
lads took in at a glance the full extent of 
their peril. 

“Let's bolt into the tunnel,” cried 
Fred; “the fire will be all round us in 
another minute.” 

“But how are we to get to the tun- 
nel?” said Harry, with a look of sudden 
dismay. “ Don't you see the fire’s between 
us and it?” 
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It was indeed; and to all appearance | 
their only chance of escape now was to | 
make a headlong dash through the thick | 
of the fire. To stay where they were 
was certain death ; to move seemed little 
better. What were they to do? 

“ Here are a couple of big knives that 
those fellows have left behind,” cried 
Fred, snatching up the weapons, and 
handing one of them to Harry. “Let's 
knock the burning wood right and left, | 
with them, and break through if we can — | 


it’s our only chance. We can’t stay here, 
you know—my face is blistered already.” 

“ No, we'll do better than that,” shouted 
Harry eagerly. “Don’t you see the | 
stream runs right through it? We'll 
crawl along the bed of the brook, keeping | 
our faces close to the water, and get | 
through that way.” | 

It was indeed their only chance; but 
ere the desperate venture could be made, 

a shout from above, faintly heard through 
the roar and crackle of the surging tlames, 


(To be continued.) 


made them both start and look up. The 
shout was repeated, and as they heard i. 
both boys started again, more violent 
than before. 

Well they might! The tall figure tha 
stood looking down at them from th: 
brow of the precipice overhead, lean. 
ing upon a long gun, had unmistakabl; 
the dress and complexion of a Bumme 
warrior, but the words that he had uttered 
were English, and the voice which uttered 
them was that of Harry’s father ! 


AN 


T=, story I am about to tell happened in 
the year 1868, when the Texan frontier 
was in a disturbed state from the dreaded 
raids of the Apache Indians, and the many 
~lesperate characters who, flying from the law 
in the older states, sought security in the 
western wilds of Texas or Mexico. These 

-outlaws made their living either by horse- 
stealing or gambling, the more daring ones 
‘robbing the stages and wrecking trains,—-in 
fact, stopping at nothing to make a living, 
rather than do honest work on a Texan 
ranche. 

In the early spring of the year I have men- 
tioned, I bought my first mustang in San 
Antonio, one of the oldest Texan. towns, 
called after the great Mexican General. 
The town has a Spanish look, not alone 
from the number of Mexicans who live there, 
but also from the appearance of the streets 
and plazzas laid out in the old Mexican style. 
A brisk horse trade is done here with the 
Mexicans, which gives the place a lively air, 
as you rarely see the plazzas without hun- 
‘dreds of horses waiting to be sold to stock- 
amen, who get them into condition on their 
own ranches before driving them to the 
markets in the States north of Texas. 

It was on one of those bright clear morn- 
ings, so well known in that country, which 
makes one feel contented with oneself and all 
mankind, that I made my adieus to the gay 
town of San Antonio, starting for the ranche 
Thad bought in Presidio county, on the banks 
of the Rio Grande del Norte. 

In these days of the early Texan pioneers 
there were but few ranches between San 
Antonio and the Mexican borders, these being 
at long distances apart, though at the present 
day this vast country is becoming settled and | 
fenced. 

After my first day’s ride of fifty miles I 

- camped on the bank of a small creek of clear 
running water, and experienced for the first 
time what solitary camping meant. I confess 
I felt very lonely and uneasy, conjecturing a 
hundred gruesome things which might hap- 
*pen--a sudden raid of the Apaches; the cry 
of “hands up” from some desperate outlaw, 
or the crouching form of a Mexican half- 
breed who would not stop at murder for ten 
dollars and a horse. But the night passed 
quietly save for the shrill scream of the night 
hawk and the plaintive neigh of my mustang. 

I will not tire the reader with an account 
of my ride through the vast prairie lands of 
Western Texas, which I accomplished in 
eight days, arriving about. sundown within 
sight of the banks of the Rio Grande. 

This noble stream is one of the most his- 
torical in the West. On its banks many a 
brave encounter took place between the sturdy 
settlers of Texas and the hated Apaches. It 
was here, too, those gallant pioneers drove 
‘.ck the Mexicans under their cruel leader, | 


ADVENTURE ON THE RIO GRANDE. 


By Georce Barnes. 


Santa Anna, planting the flag of the Lone | 
Star State to mark its boundary. 

The thought that my journey was nearly | 
at an end, and that I had only one night | 
more of my solitary camping, raised my ' 
drooping spirits and put new life into me. 
The mustang, almost worn out from the 
effects of the long ride, knowing instinc- 
tively that the river was to be the end of his 
troubles, now seemed to be imbued with my 
own rising spirits, judging from his several 
attempts to dislodge me by a series of buck 
jumps, but finding this of no avail he settled 
into his usual pace. 

The sun had dipped behind the mountains 
of Mexico, now rising before me in the | 
distance, leaving that ruddy grey light so 
often seen in the West before darkness sets 
in, when I found myself on the banks of the 
Rapid River, and gazed across this wild, 
uncultivated land, first conquered by Cortez, 
its sombre mountains fast fading into dark- 
ness. 

After my pony had his drink I turned him 
up stream toa clear piece of ground to camp " 
for the night. Here he suddenly got restive, | 
and so frightened that he would not proceed 
further. I knew some danger lay ahead, 
and before I had time to make up my mind 
what to do, a horseman rode out from a low 
clump of chapperalle and aimed his Win- 
chester at my head, shouting, “ Hands up, or 
you are a dead man!" To disobey meant 
instant death, so I calmly waited his approach. 
He rode slowly towards me, saying, ‘I have 
got the drop on you at last, Jim Sowel.” 

“ Jim Sowel!"’ I gasped. ‘“ You have made 
a mistake; Iam an Englishman just come 
to your country, and I never even heard the 
name of Sowel before.” 

With this, my would-be murderer looked 
rather taken aback, came closer, and peering 
into my face, which was hard to see in the 
dim light, he exclaimed in a rough voice: | 

“Guess I have made a mistake, sure 
enough. Why, I took you for that horse- 
thief the boys and I have been trailing these 
two weeks—and you an Englishman! Well, 
well, but Iam sorry to have treated you so ; 
rough like. Here’s my hand, Mr. English, 
or whatever your name is, and thank your { 
stars there is a reward for Jim to be taken 
alive, else a bullet from Harry Jefferson 
would have put daylight through you.” 

I confess I felt considerably relieved when 
Mr. Harry Jefferson kindly informed me he 
had made a mistake, and I secretly rejoiced 
at my narrow escape. blessing the authorities, 
whoever they might be, who were good 
enough to make his life a condition of the | 
reward for Jim Sowel. 

“TI reckon it is your intention to camp 
here to-night,” said my companion. “ Where | 
are you bound for? Up the river, likely, to 
Fort Clarke?” 


‘ opposite the ford, you are welcome, and »... 


! expression. 
| worn by cowboys or frontiersmen—a w 


' man bound for the Cordova ranche, ard * 


I briefly informed him I was on my way & 
the Cordova ranche, which I thought oust: 
to be somewhere close. 

“ You are at least fifty miles too low dow: 
the river, but if you will come to our carp 


see some shooting before morning ; we expe | 
Jim Sowel to cross with a herd of stole: 
horses and Mexican hands.” 

With this remark he rode away up streen. 
motioning me to follow him. 
It was a bright moonlight night, so I hai 
a good chance of observing my companiv3 
He was still a comparatively young ma> 
about forty; his complexion, which va: 
burnt almost as black as a Mexican’s, showsi 


‘ lines of hardship and exposure, a face cf + 


purely Southern cast, large dark eyes. 
deeply beneath heavy eyebrows, and 
cut features, slight dark moustache 
gethera handsome face were it not for its 
His dress was of the usual 


sombrero, smart, well-cut, buckskin jacket 
full leather leggings, and boots with hear 
Mexican spurs. Although but a few mome: 
in his company, I somehow felt that I cca i 
trust the man, and longed to see his camp 
fire, as I was both tired and hungry. 

“Here is the camp and Durger," he sai 
“and I guess you are not sorry." 

We had come suddenly upon it, and {ro= 
the bright blaze of the fire I saw that it «a- 
situated in a dense clump of chapperalle, « 
one opening leading away from the river. 
which I could see some horses staked out 
feeding as far as their larriettes would 3. 
them. 

“Hello! Durger,” my friend exclairi 
“has Erkle come back to camp yet? s=: 
what's the news, if you have any?” 

“None,” said the young man. stocpi-: 
over the fire preparing supper. “ We di: 
expect him till twelve o'clock, but he is < 
to be in time for the shooting ; I don’: this 
Jim can give us the slip this time.” 

“I have brought a friend to help us ° .: 
to-night ; I mistook him on the bank fum:. 
down for that scoundrel. He is an Engl <: 


reckon as hungry as a wolf; so humy 
Sam, with the supper.” j 

After staking out our ponies we botl. - 
turned, and, all sitting round the carop t. 
we did justice to the strong black coffee *-"" 
out milk or sugar, bacon, which never te<7 
so well as when done on a camp fin. an. 
the native bread, made of Indian meal a-~ 
mixed with water, which sorely trie & 
english palate. The meal passed alma: 
silence, my companions beii hungry 
be talkative,” paar 

It was certainly a very picturesque = 
for me, so lately come from the old co 
the camp-fire shedding its bright rays thr. 
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the dense brush, the low murmur of the river 
close by, the soft light of the moon shining 
through the large trees on its bank, giving 
to the long moss which hangs from their 
boughs fantastic shapes, with the thousands 
of fire-flies sparkling through the under- 
growth, made the scene look like fairy-land. 
And my two companions, how I longed to 
know something about them! Who was 
this man Jefferson and his friend Durger? 
Why, they might be two desperate characters 
living as outlaws; yet, as I looked at them 
stretched on the ground after supper, their 
saddles for their pillows, smoking their 
Mexican cigarettes, I could not but admire 
their manly faces, and instinctively felt my- 
self perfectly safe in their hands. 
long to remain in doubt as to who they were. 


Jefferson, suddenly turning to me, said, “I. 


guess you would like to know who we are.” 
I confessed I should, and also something 
about the man they were watching for. 

“My friend Sam here and myself are 
Texan rangers employed by the State to keep 
order on the frontier. Mostly our time is 
taken up hunting horse-thieves, train-robbers, 
and smugglers, to take them dead or alive, 
according to our orders. Many is the hard 
fight we have had on this river, and many 
more I hope to have if I get through this 
night all right.” 

“And this man, Jim Sowel,’ I said, “is 
he one of those desperadoes you have to deal 
with?” 

“Yes, Jim is a real bad one; his sort is 
fast dying out on the frontier; a real bad 
one and an old-timer. This was the way 
I first’met him. Six years ago I started up 
the trail from Fort Worth with the finest 
bunch of horses that ever crossed the Red 
River and four of the best hands that ever 
threw a lasso; the drive went square enough 
until we crossed into the Indian Nation, 
where one of the boys took down with the 
ague, so we had to leave him in care of an 
old Indian chief until he was strong enough 
toride back to Texas. To goon short-handed 
was out of the question, and I meant to go 
down next morning along the river till I 
struck the first ranche, to hire one of the 
boys. I was out on the first watch singing 
to the herd to keep them from stampeding, 
as the night was cold and they were inclined 
to run, when I saw a man riding across the 
prairie towards me. A redskin trying to 
frighten the herd, was my first thought; at 
the same time, pulling down on him with my 
six-shooter, I told him to hold on. ‘Lower 
your gun, you fool,’ he said; ‘I guess I can 
shoot too if Lwanted to. Where is the Boss? 
I hear he is short-handed, and I want work.’ 
Well, now, I didn’t take to the fellow anyhow, 
and what’s more, he knew it; so I told him 


I was not | 


; you won’t be sorry,’ in just the kind of way 


to go to the camp and get something to eat. 
After my watch was relieved I went to have 
a talk with the stranger, who seemed a bright, 
smart young man, said he was a good hand, 
and wanted to go with our herd to Dodd City. 
I hired him at forty dollars a month, and 
felt sorry the moment I did it. He looked 
so surprised, and said, ‘Done, boss ; I reckon 


I didn’t like. For some reason I distrusted 
him from the first, feeling that he was going 
to give us some trouble, but I determined to 
keep a sharp eye on him. 

“The next day we passed through the | 
Sioux village, camping on the banks of a 
small creek. As usual, I took the first watch, 
which passed off quietly enough, our new 
hand relieving me. Now, I thought, if he 
was going to do anything, was his chance, 
so I watched him for some time from the 
camp, until, feeling so played out, I went off | 
to sleep. I was suddenly awoke by one of the 
hands telling us the whole herd had stam- 
peded, frightened by some Indians, and the 
new hand was missing. 

“Well, I knew it was that fellow's work, so 
made after the main bunch pretty quick, and 
soon I found myself close to our new hand, 
who was driving off the left wing. I tried to 
wing him, but somehow missed, and before I | 
could fire again I found he had got me, 
breaking my leg below the knee; he aimed 
again, and just in time I threw myself low 
on the left side of my pony, screening myself 
from a shot which carried away the saddle 
horn. Once more he fired, killing my pony, 
and we both rolled over together. As he 
rode away with my horses he holloaed out, 
‘I guess, boss, the next time you meet Jim 
Sowel you won't take him for a green one!’ ” 

“And your stolen horses; did you ever 
recover them?” I asked. 

“No; only a few that strayed off from the 
main bunch, and I heard afterwards that some 
horses of my brand were sold in Nebraska by 
a fellow of Sowel’s description. Since that 
night I vowed reprisals, and I have tracked 
him over half the Western States, but have 
never come up with him yet. Now you 
know who Jim Sowel is, and why I am so 
anxious to take him to-night, alive if I can— 
such are my orders; but if Harry Jefferson 
had his way, he would like to settle old 
scores with his six-shooter.” 

Sam lay sound asleep, quite oblivious to 
my friend's story. ‘Yes, poor fellow,” said 
Jefferson, looking at him, “it may be his 
last sleep on earth; we are going to have 
rough work to-night.” 

Feeling worn out, I too slept, leaving Jef- 
ferson to watch. It seemed to be only a few 
minutes, when he gently awoke me, pointing 
in the direction of our horses, whose quick 


T was a tiny little boy 
That sat and sobbed alone; 
Tasked what “ wrought ” him sach “ annoy,” 
What troubles he had known. 


“The trouble, don’t you see, is this, 
T’ve been and lost the match, 

I’m certain I shall catch it, miss, 
Because I missed the catch.” 


“I’m glad you got a duck, my dear: 
Your mother will be glad; 

You do not seem to have it here; 
Where is the duck, my lad?" 


THE IADY AND THE LAD. 
A LEGEND OF CRICKET. 
Miss Winifred Wimple (@tat. 46) loquitur. 


“A match!” said I, with sudden fears, 
“T hope you do not smoke.” 

He looked suspicious through his tears, 
And called it wrong to joke. 


He sobbed anew with piteous grief 
That would not be controlled ; 

“ Cheer up,” I said, “it’s my belief 
You never have been bold.” 


ears had detected some sound in the distance. 
Durger had by this time his Winchester in 
readiness, while Jefferson extinguished the 
few sparks that remained of our camp fire. 

We now could hear distinctly the tramp of 
a horse coming from the ford. In a few seconds 
Erkle was in our camp. He looked suspi- 
ciously at me, but seemed quite satisfiel 
when he heard who I was. ‘Jim will be 
here in half an hour with four Mexican hands 
and two hundred head of horses. So look to 
your guns, boys; we have all our work eat 
out.” 

Leaving me in charge of the saddle ponizs, 
my three companions stole quictly swayc 
their dangerous errand. Left alone, 1 had 
time to consider my position, which waa 
critical one, for my life evidently d 
on their success. The night was bright pad 
all nature seemed wrapped in sleep. Suspa 


when I thought I heard a sound as i 
one singing. I listened pilentirle ee 
caught the faint echo again. Yes, 
could be no mistake now ; the low al 
the Mexicans singing to the herd i 
softly towrrds me on the night breeze. 
short time the herd came in sight, haltigges 
the opposite bank. I could see the horsesiea 
urging the leaders to take to the water. The 
plaintive Mexican stock songs, mingled with 
the tinkle of the stock bells under the silvery 
moonlight, combined to make the scenes 
peaceful one. 

Quite unconscious of the reception ths 
awaited them, the foremost of the dros: 
reached our bank with the Mexican hand, 
quickly followed by the whole herd, asolits:; 
horseman bringing up the rear. As le 
reached the bank the crack of a rifle told re 
the fight had commenced. In the excit- 
ment of the moment I rushed towards the 
firing, and saw a tall dark man standing a 
the bank close to his mustang, in each hard 
a six-shooter. 

“ Surrender, Jim Sowel !"’ shouted Jeffer- 
so concealed behind a large cottonwool 
tree 

“Jim Sowel will never be taken alive, 
returned the horse-thief, at the same me 
ment firing at Durger, who had exposed hin- 
self incautiously, and springing on his pox; 
he rode for the thicket. He was almost under 
cover, when Erkle, who had for some tine 
disappeared, closely followed him on one of 
the mustangs ; a dexterous throw of his las 
caught the body of the robber, dragging him 
violently to the ground. Like a flash, hor. 
ever, he was on his feet again, with his pis: 
pointed at Erkle, when once more the repe% 
of a Winchester rang out, a piercing yeu 
followed, and Jim Sowel, the Texan outlar, 
fell back dead, shot through the heart. 


.was already telling on my noun a et 


“T'm certain I was bowled,” he cried 
(As one in doleful dumps) ; 

“The ball came breaking from the side, 
And disarranged my stumps. 


“The wicket was a wretched snare, 
It’s just my usual luck, 

I played with extra-double care 
And went and got a duck.” 


He rose, as one of sense bereft ; 
A glare was in his eye; 

He turned upon his heel and left, 
And did not say good-bye! 


Frep Epaonps. 
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SEVEN DAYS IN A HOUSE ON WHEELS. 


T™ is the history of one of the most 

delightful expeditions ever organised. 
We invented it ourselves, for we had never so 
much as heard of Dr. Gordon Stables, and 
all of us were exceeding poor, so we had to 
manage as cheaply as possible, and when we 
afterwards read of the palatial arrangements 
an board the ‘ Wanderer,” we realised how 
very humble we were. 

Five of us—three ladies and two young 
nen—decided we would spend our holiday in 
zoing on pilgrimage to Kenilworth and War- 
vick, and then to the sacred shrine of Strat- 
‘ord-on-Avon, from which place we were 
tbout fifty miles distant. We debated as to 
iow our journey should be made. We 
hought of going by rail and staying in hotels 
ike the generality of mankind; but when 
me day at a farmhouse we discovered a 
hepherd’s hut about ten feet by six, and six 
2et high, of a neat drab colour, and mounted 
n four wheels and stout iron springs, we 
nstantly decided that we would realise one 
f our most cherished dreams, and go in that 
f we could get it. 

The gentleman who owned this treasure 
ery good-naturedly placed it at our dis- 
osal, and another friend lent us a beautiful 
‘ay cart mare, who tramped along and drew 
‘s and our belongings about three miles an 
our, by which means we had plenty of time 
2 look about us, or get out and make 
larums and excursions. s 

An Alpine tourist lent us his tent for the 
aale members of our party to sleep in. We 
idies occupied the caravan at night, two 
leeping on a mattress on the floor, and one 
1 a hammock slung from end to end. 

We started one fine Monday morning in 
12 height of that glorious summer of Jubilee 
ear, at 6.30 a.m, from Orlingbury, a little 
illage about ten miles north-east of North- 
mpton. We had fitted up our house pre- 
iously with a hammock, a mattress, a tent, 
lankets, rugs, pi!lows, a hatchet, a tin bowl, 
nd a saucepan. The hatches was meant to 


By E. M. Cuettie, 
Author of “ The Tale of a Pig,” ete. 
chop sticks for a fire, but we found that 


people were very ready to boil their kettles 
for us wherever we went. We had a pro- 


= vision hamper packed with tinned meat and 


fish, bread, eggs, coffee, tea, cocoa, etc., and a 
clothes-box which held all the female finery 
we were allowed to carry. We made blue 
| ribbon rosettes to decorate our mare, and 
polished up her harness ourselves till it 
looked brilliant. The owner of our van 
came out to see us start. He was greatly 
amused at us and our plans, but he benevo- 
lently wished us success, and off we went 
joggle! joggle! joggle! joggle! 

These words feebly represent our feelings 
as we set sail. We had not got, as it were, 
our sea legs, and those who know what it is 
to ride in an empty wagyun, when the horses 
area little fresh and there are ruts about, 
will sympathise with me. 

One of the young men and mysclf were 
inside to settle things. The others walked. 
Everything that could fall down did so at 
once, and everything that could jingle and 
bang and crash did so too; and we, when we 
could keep from staggering against the side 
of the van, or hending wildly into each 
other's arms, kept picking up different articles, 
and restoring them to their places, only to 
see them descend again with aggravating 
violence on our defence'ess heads. First, 


‘| crash would come a tin bowl, then a camp 


stool would dance around; then the horse- 
corn bag would drop with a bang like a stout 
old lady when she sits down after a hot 
walk, while the oats dribbled out of a leak, 
and a perpetual undertone of chattering was 
kept up by the little tin saucepan, who in- 
cessantly bobbed about on his nail. After 
half an hour's lively exercise we managed to 
jam, wedge, and generally silence our up- 
roarious furniture, and my companion got 
out to join the others. 

The sun shone divinely, and there was a 
flood of gold over everything, which, to my 
simple mind, meant heat. ‘“ Aha!” thought 
I, “I will make myself comfortable.” 

I knew that the road did not get very 
picturesque for some miles, and that, if I 
tramped now between straight hedges snipped 
and sheared, and rectangular fields of 
scorched grass, I should be too hot and 
blistered and sulky to look at the beauties 
when they did come. SoI made a soft and 
downy lair among the heaps of blankets and 
pillows, and sank therein with much content. 
Then I gazed further in search of amuse- 
ment, and espied, peeping from under the lid 
of the clothes-box, the edges of a book. The 


Lady of Fashion had put it there. Perhaps 
I had better stop here and tell you about our 


party. ; . 

It was the Lady of Fashion who organised 
the expedition, packed the boxes, and pre- 
sided over us generally. She entertained 
any strangers we happened to meet, and 
looked most charming in her pale-grey gown 
with a cluster of scallop-shells in her hat, as 
became a pilgrim. 

We were proud of the Lady of Fashion, 
and took much pleasure in the pretty picture 
she made as she sat in the doorway of our 
house, her face dark against the light and 
her lap full of wayside flowers, a glossy 
briony wreath, or a bunch of poppies flaming 
on the grey. 

Then there was the Lady of Propriety, 
so called because she was married and shed 
an air of respectability o'er the scene, which 


made us appear—in the eyes of our elderly 


i 
( 


friends—not quite so mad as we should 
otherwise have done. She was a dear little 
Christian woman, with a smile for everybody, 
and a general and pleasing indulgence of our 
lunacies which made her doubly nice. 

Then came the Boss of the Show, as he 
dubbed himself. He was the brother of the 
Lady of Fashion, and flamed resplendent in a 
“blazer ” striped with pink and brown and 
white, so that he showed at a distance and 
was not easily lost sight of. 

After him came the Literary one. He 
was on the staff of a newspaper, and had 
written some very promising poetry. He was 
long and thin and large-eyed, and looked 
desperately shy, but his appearance was de- 
ceptive. Wild pranks and mischief were that 
person’s forte. 

Well, as I was saying, I looked round 
and espied a book. So I tugged it out and 
lay back to enjoy it. It wasa nice, cheerful, 
appropriate thing to read on a bright sunny 
morning, joggling about in a van. It was 
“ De Quincey on Murder asa Fine Art.” The 
Literary one had brought it, thinking, as he 
afterwards said, that it would do nicely to 
read aloud some dark and weird night when 
the wind was soughing in the branches. 
This grisly idea was firmly repressed by the 
rest of the company, however. So I lay in 
my nest, book in hand, while the rest toiled 
along in the dust, and we rumbled slowly 
due west towards Warwickshire. Suddenly 
my studies were broken in upon by an 
agitated exclamation, “Oh! let me get in! 
Creatures!" 

I looked up. The Lady of Propriety was 
struggling to climb in, with fright depicted 
on her countenance. I helped her up— 
rather a hoist, by the way, for if she stood on 
the ground her chin was level with our floor, 
and there was no ladder; then I got down 
and looked about for the horrid danger which 
menaced her. In the distance were three 
meditative cows, pacing slowly along, accom- 
panied by a driver of eminently respectable 
appearance, on whose open features virtue 
was written. 

This little episode occurred many times 
during our expedition. The most distant 
view of the most benevolent quadruped 
excited our friend’s lively alarm, and with a 
wild cry of “Creatures!” she would hasten 
to be dragged into our ark of refuge. 

Then we passed through the village of 
Hannington, and every dame popped her 
head out to look at us, and every child 
opened his or her mouth, so that we left a 
wake, as it were, of silent and awe-struck 
rustics, all with their mouths open, and all 
staring round-eyed after us. I am inclined 
to think they had never seen a pink and 
brown and white blazer before. 

It began to get very hot, and the road 
wound about between high hedges, but pre- 
sently we emerged, after passing through the 
village of Holoot, into breezy uplands, where 
the landscape stretched away limitless into 
the blue, and the brisk young winds came up 
and whistled to us. 

The corn was rapidly yellowing for harvest, 
the burnt-up grass was brown and crisp be- 
neath our feet, and over the distant uplands 
was that flood of golden light I spoke of first. 
It was clearly wrong to be lazy and lie on 
blankets. I put away “De Quincey” and 
walked along, watching the Boss catch flies 
on Blossom's neck. He did this in a most 
talented manner. He waited until fifteen or 
twenty were bustling about her shiny skin, 
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poking about to find a place where they 
might worry, and then smack! would come 
his hand, and heaps of slain fell. Blossom 
seemed to like this little amusement, and 
she put her great head down to us as we 
walked, and would turn out of her road to be 
patted and talked to. 


Then we came to Brixworth. The church | 


here is the oldest in the county and very 
curious. Part of it is supposed to have been 
an old Roman temple, and it has seven dif- 
ferent orders of architecture in it. The 
Woodland Pytchley kennels are also here, and 
we met a pack of hounds returning from 
exercise. 

(«Oh! Creatures! Let me get up!” said 
the Lady of Propriety.) 

They looked dignified and serious, as fox- 
hounds always do, being at the same time, 


as the anxious foster-parents who bring them | 


up by hand can testify, the incarnation of 
wicked mischief. But thus it ever is in life. 

The Literary one resembled these hounds. 

We had to chain up the hind wheel, down 
a rather stiff hill, going out of Brixworth, and 
then we got to the valley where the Nene, not 
long risen from its source at Naseby, trickles 
through the reeds. Here we gave Blossom a 
drink, and, after a rest, breasted the opposite 
hill. It was a long slope, but we got up at 
last and chained the wheel again for another 
descent. ; 

As we were halfway down this, we were 
met by a personage of grim and sour aspect, 
driving a “one-hoss shay.’’ He pulled up 
and began to talk to the Boss. What he 
said we could not hear, for we passed on, but 
when our comrade rejoined us we asked what 
he wanted, 

“ Oh! he’s astupid cross-patch,” explained 
that candid youth. “ Says we’re liable to be 
fined for not having a slipper on the wheel 
instead of a chain—says we cut up his old 
road too much—made me tell him where we 
came from. Nice old hairpin he is!’ 


However, nothing ever came of it, sol | 


suppose the hairpin relented. 

We were just outside Spratton, and it 
was dinner-time, and we all felt an inward 
void which craved fulfilment, so we camped. 
A little folding-table was got out and set on 
the side of the road, our cloth was laid, and 
all kinds of nice things appeared. The 
Literary one was sent with an apoplectie 
white jug to fetch some water, and the Boss 
unhooked Blossom and tethered her to the 
cart by a long chain. 

Blossom did not approve of this. She 
did not like the appearance of the van, now 

he could get a full view of it, and, when 
body happened to bang a box lid to 


inside, she started violently, sprang away, 


snapped her chain, and made off in the | 


direction of home. 
her, but Blossom was a match for him, and 
she disappeared over the brow of the hill in 
avery few minutes. We felt distinctly small, 
and began to wonder whether we should 
have to drag the van home again with our 
own hands, with all our glory shorn. Presently 
a man drove by, of whom we inquired 
whether he had met Blossom. He said 
“yes,” “but he was not able to stop her.” 
is was afflicting, but after half an hour’s 
anxious waiting, we were much relieved 
to see our young captain leading the old 
lady back again. We always kept a watchful 
eye on Blossom after this. 

Then we set to work and had a solid 
meal. We did not waste our time in witti- 
cisms or frivolity. We just ate, and ate, 
and ate; and then most of us felt lazy. 

I strolled off with my paint-box, accom- 
panied by the Literary one, who brought ‘ De 
Quincey,’’ and as I soon found a quaint bit of 
village street I wanted to do, I set to work at 
once. He read aloud in the most amiable 
manner. We did not pursue the subject of 
murder, thinking it might have a gruesome 
effect on the passing rustic. He began a 
grand article about the revolt of the 'Tartars 
and. their awful journey through Central 
Asia. One hundred and twenty-five. persons 
died, on an average, during each mile of the 
journey. So read the Literary one. During 
this nice, cheerful account, I painted away 
at the quiet old bits of brown stone and 
thatch and brick walls and irregular street. 
Presently a man came out of a house at the 
back of us and edged up to look. 

“ Nice day,” he said. “ So you're a-takin’ 
a likeness of the old-house there. No, I don’t 
know when it wur built, but a good many 
year ago, and it belongs to Muster Whitworth 
now. No, I don’t know what that coat of 
arms means, and I reckon nobody about 
here don’t neither. This house as I live in 
is mine. I’m done a lot of improvements 
sin’ I’m bin here. See I’m had a beautiful 
new roof put on, and them winders done, 
and spouts, an’ everything.” 

Alas! he had. It had been a nice ‘old 
lichened stone house, with, probably, a 
thatched roof. Now a stiff new-tiled roof met 
our eyes. New deal window frames, new 
zine spouts, newly painted wall, scraped, 
lichenless, and staring. 

We had a-jong rest at Spratton, and it was 
four o’clock before we started again. 
went to Ravensthorpe next, a most charming 
little place on the side of a hill, with quaint 


Off flew the Boss after | 


and through there, and still on, pausing 
once to have tea on the road-side. Then. as 
the sun began to set, we came to the borders 
of Northamptonshire. 

We were travelling along %,.broad real 
shaded on each side by large. elms whic! 
shut out the light and made it difficult 
see where we were going. We wert al 
rather tired, and a solemn silence prevaile! 
among us instead of the incessant cacklinz 
that distinguished the morning march. 4 
last we saw with joy the first houses 
West Haddon, and we asked where we ought 
to go for a field to camp in. We had 
thought of camping by the road-side, bu 
Mistress Blossom’s escapade had put thi 
out of the question. We were recommendel 
to one Johnson, who always took in treve! 
ling shows and such-like. So we went. 

Johnson lived in a public-house, fon 


| which we extracted him ; but when extracted 


We | 


grey houses set in gardens gay with fiowers; | 


Johnson was very drunk, and although be 
stuttered out that we were welcome to 
into his field, the ladies of the party tot 
fright, and we passed on. 

Then we saw a yard gate standing ope. 
and a farmer just getting out of his gig, * 
to him we explained the situation. 

It took him a few minutes to grasp such 
new idea, but when he did understand 
we were respectable, he smiled on uw 
sent us to the outskirts of the village. * 
we found a pretty little field all hills u 
hollows, in a snug corner of which we cat? 
to anchor. Out came the tent, and the 1 
fixed it against the hedge. Blossom was 04 
as comfortable as circumstances permit 
She was quite fresh, and galloped gleefully 
about when her harness was taken off. 
we gave our men their rugs and blaal 
said good-night, and locked ourselves 
firmly resolving to arise at six the 
morning. | 

Thad the hammock, and was well wrsppél | 
up by my kind comrades. I went Ti 
to sleep, not waking again until about 24a 
when I found that my head had rolled 
and I had to ask the Lady of Fashion 
up and look for it and put it in again. 
she did, and we all slumbered agaifl 
loud thunders resounded at our door... 

“Hullo!” said the voice of the 
“hurry up; it’s eight o’clock.” 

We got up as quickly as we 
was fully eleven before we were on 
again. What a morning that was! 
glorious meal on the warm sanay, 
what a glorious view of fair Wi 
we had from the top of one of the 

Afterwards, however, we learned to 
our tent, fold our blankets, and ship-sts* 
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the van within an hour after waking. This 
was owing to the distinguished management 
of the Boss, who had learnt a number of 
useful little arts on board a small sailing- 
boat, with one partner and numerous cup- 
boards. Blossom had 8 good feed of oats 
befor 
living in a house hard by let us have boiling- 
water for our coffee. 

We then journeyed on to Crick, and through 
that toa sweet village consisting of one broad 
street of houses, each house a different shape 
from the next. It was more like a green or 
cornmmon with a road in the middle and houses 
far away on each side. At the end of the green 
was an old market-cross, built in the days 
when this was a town and had a fair; and 
an old inhabitant told us that no bargain 
was considered struck until the animals sold 
had been driven once round this cross. This 
Hillmorton charmed us very much. It 
looked just like one of Randolph Caldecott’s 
villages, and you could well imagine the grey 
rouse solemnly parading down that green, 
and Jackanapes and Tony getting into mis- 
‘hief there. 

I longed to stay and work, but we had to 
ret to Dunchurch, and on we went across 
he old Watling Street, and still on, until we 
wht a glimpse of a slender spire among 
trees which they told us belonged to 
by town. And when we came to Dun- 
hureh, what a charming old place we found ! 
t had evidently been of importance in the 
aching days, and there was a fine old inn 
ere, opposite to which still stood the stocks. 
people told us these had been used 
ithin the last five years, 

Then we journeyed up what I should think 
iuist be the grandest road in England--the 
yd from Dunchurch to Coventry, stretching 
“ross what our maps called Dunsmore 
ath, but there is no heath left. To our 
appointment, we saw nothing but highly 
iltivated fields. But the road! Great 
cotch firs made a magnificent avenue 
:vongh which the road went; a road bordered 
1 each side by a broad strip of grassy 
‘ound, sometimes hillocky and covered with 


Vee 


rns, sometimes flat and velvety ; and every ; 


»w and then a quiet pool or bit of rushy 
arsh would greet our eyes. 


started, and a benevolent gentleman | 


was. I shall never forget .its beauty that 
sunny afternoon, and the welcome whisper- 
ing shadow under those majestic pines while 
the country outside was bathed in quivering 
heat. Evening came on as we turned out of 
this road and came down to a little village 
nestled away among the cornfields. 
full of the beautiful half-tempered Warwick- 
| shire houses; a little brook went chattering 
through it; there was a green in the middle, 
with cottage gardens clustering round. It was 
called Stretton-on-Dunsmore. If it had been 
called Arcadia or the Garden of Eden we 
should have thought it quite appropriate, 
and much I yearned to stay there and sketch, 
but Fate, in the person of the Boss, drove us 
onward. 

We pushed up hills and down dales, and 
in and out, and the sun went down, and the 
moon came up and hung a round shield in 
the sky, and beamed at us over the golden 
corn; all that day a series of enchanting 
pictures had passed before us, all the more 
enchanting because they passed so quickly ; 
but Stretton-on-Dunsmore was the pearl 
with the round moon that shone over the 
wheat. It was half-past ten before we finally 
halted at Bubbenhall. We got permission 
from a farmer to camp in his field, and soon 


| I forget how many miles long this avenue 
| 


It was | 


we were blissfully snoring; our last waking | 


thought being that we were on the banks of 
the Avon. and Shakespeare's town was about 
fifteen miles away. 

As we were getting ready to start next 
morning, we were called on by the Rector of 
the village and his wife. who were very kind 
and cordial. They thought our plan of 
spending a holiday a very nice one, and told 


us that Dr. Gordon Stables, in his house on | 


wheels, had passed through the village only a 
week or two before. 
had heard of the famous wanderer; until 
then we had considered ourselves the Colum- 
buses of caravaning. 

By the Rector’s advice we made for 
Stoneleigh Park, which he said was well 
worth seeing, and so we found it. But we 
passed Bubbenhall church on our way out of 
the village, and two of us went down to get a 
first sight of the sacred stream which ran 
close by the churchyard. Not very wide yet, 


t 


eee ee 


, Amy Robsart'’s apartments. 
This was the first we | 


but smooth and gentle, “running softly ” 
among the rushes. 

And then we came to Stoneleigh Park, and 
by the beautiful Stoneleigh Abbey, through 
whose ivied gateway we saw thegarcens ablaze 
with flowers. And so to Kenilworth. Here 
we put Blossom in an inn stable to feed and 
rest, and ran the van into the yard, much to 
the joy of a crowd of children, who expected 
a fat lady, or a learned pig, or at least cocoa- 
nyt shies. Then we went to the castle. 
But first to a hill outside the walls, from 
which we got the best view of tne whole, and 
saw the terrific old keep frowning grimly 
at us. 

We found afterwards that that poor fellow 
Edward 1 was deposed in the great hall at 
Kenilworth. The king appeared, clad in a 
plain black gown, and when the sentence of 
the nobles was read to him announcing that 
he was to be compelled to sign his abdication 
in favour of his young son, he fell back 
unconscious in the arms of his attendants. 
It was from Kenilworth he was taken to his 
awful fate at Berkeley Castle. But when I 
sat sketching a bit of the broken window 
tracery of the great hall, I did not know 
what tragedy it had once lighted. 

“Tsay,” said the Boss, who lay prone on 
the ground under the shadow of a buttress, 
“T should like to have lived in those old 
times, but I should like to have been a big 
Bung, you know.” And within two hundred 
yards of where we were sitting, the biggest 
Bung of his day had fallen back fainting 
in horror at the fate he knew lay before 
him. 

Of course the guide-books were full of 
Queen Elizabeth and Master Robert Dudley 
and his fine doings, and they showed us 
If she did 
live there, she had a fine view towards 
Warwick. 

I came out before the others, and got a 
sketch of a row of quaint old houses facing 
the castle, on which a fatal board appeared 
bearing the legend, “To be sold for a build- 
ing site.” So, no doubt, in a short time the 
rich old brickwork and quaint chimney- 
stacks will give place to a smug row of blue-~ 
slated, plate-glass-windowed shops, and 
Reckitt’s blue, and Colman’s mustard, and 
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Pears’ soap, and Nelson’s gelatine will shout 
aloud from awful “ show cards.” 

We fled the scene and returned to our 
van, passing a curious old porch with the 
bear and ragged staff, and R. L. for Robert 
Leycester. And then we rumbled on towards 
Warwick. 

When we were nearly there we came to a 
green valley through which the Avon flowed, 
and on our right among the trees we saw a 
stone cross, which marks the spot where, as 
its inscription says, ‘Piers Gaveston was 
beheaded by barcns as lawless as himself.” 

On consulting our English history we 
found that Piers Gaveston’s conduct had 
been of the most aggravating description. 
He was loaded with wealth and titles by 
poor Edward u, which naturally made the 
“old families” jealous; and enraged them 
further by making remarks of an impertinent 
nature about these respected gentlemen. 
He called time-honoured Lancaster an “old 
hog” and “the stage-player.”” He called 
the Earl of Pembroke “Joseph the Jew,” 
but he called the Earl of Warwick “the 
black dog of Ardennes,” and the dog swore a 
Solemn oath that Gaveston should feel his 
teeth. So they seized him and marched 
him away to Dedington Castle near Banbury, 


which belonged to Pembroke; but Warwick | 


got him away and carried him off to his own 
castle, and soon after the luckless wight was 
dragged to this hill among the trees, and his 
poor silly head was struck off. How they 
did go on in those “ good old times !"” 

We turned aside here to see an old Saxon 
mill. There is a beautiful carved gallery 
outside it, and on the walls are many lines 


marked ‘“ Flood 1871 ”’—or 2 as the case may , 


be. These mark the height to which the 
water has risen in those years. And here 
the Avon spreads out into a great basin en 
closed round with trees, and across this basin 
you see a great and mighty house called 
Guy's Cliff. This is built over the cell where 
Guy Beauchamp, a former Earl of Warwick, 
lived a hermit life for many years, receiving 
charity from his own. wife, who sent pro- 
visions to the holy man, not knowing he was 
her husband. 

Now is it possible that Guy felt himself 
more comfortable away from her ladyship ? 
Perhaps she used to curtain-lecture him, and 
say, “ Very well, my dear; of course you are 
right and I am wrong,” and then ery and be 
ill. Perhaps she always would have the last 
word, and insisted on the servants going to 
bed precisely at ten, and made vinegary re- 


marks whenever Guy wanted to sit up late | 


over his wine with a few friends. The Lady 
of Propriety and myself lingered here while 
the others went on, as I was anxious to get a 


sketch of the old mill, and the peaceful river | 


with lily leaves dotting the surface, and 
yellow evening light behind the trees ; and it 
was dark when we at last got to Warwick, but 
we could just see the grand outlines of the 
two massive town gates and the picturesque 
block of building known as Robert Leycester’s 
almshouses, 

We went out into the quiet fields once 
more and came to Sherbourne, on the broad 
high road from Warwick. And now the 
moon was risen up to light us, and we came 
to a sign-post on which we could see the 
words ‘“Stratford-on-Avon.” Do they have 
sign-posts on the road to Mecca, I wonder? 
If so, the pilgrims who read them must feel 
somehow as we felt then. We went on and 
on in the moonlight, seeing nothing of our 
comrades, until we began to fear we were 
wrong; but a distant whistle greeted us at 
last, and we soon met the Literary one, who 
took us to camp. 

Supper was ready set outside on the grass. 
What a merry meal it was, and ho-- the 
Witerary one and the Boss vied with each 
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other in pouring forth cataracts of slang, 
while we steadily munched our way through 
the provisions ! 

Next morning we were early on the road 
to Warwick, leaving Blossom to graze in our 
field. We made straight for the castle, and 
then came'a rare treat. Here were “ fisty”’ 
old Rubens, grand portraits by Vandyke, and 
a lovely picture by Raffaelle; a beautiful 
portrait of Charles r—or rather two—by 
Sir Anthony: a large equestrian, and a head 
and shoulders; also a dashing young officer 
of the Civil War time whom I remember 
well in the Old Masters a winter or two back ; 
the Earl of Northumberland in armour with 
a baton in his hand. Here also was a 
Henry vur by Holbein—a very fine thing— 
and some sketches by Rubens. Also lots of 
armour and weapons, and a cast of Cromwell’s 
face after death. It looked to me full of 
solemn majesty, but maybe it was my fancy, 
for a stout and particularly comfortable old 
gentleman who was standing near turned 


round to me and said: “ He wasn’t anything | 


particular to look at, anyhow—eh ?” 

Of course we saw the famous ‘“ Warwick 
vase,”’ about which the old man who showed 
it had the following tale to tell: 

“This is a very old, ancient thing,” he 
said. “It were dug out of a lake near 
Adrian’s villa at Tivoli, and were sold by Sir 
William Hamilton, the ambassador at the 
Court of Naples, to the present Earl’s grand- 
father ; and he built this here house to hold 
it. It is con-sidered to be the biggest in the 
world, and the greatest carving-men are been 
to look at it, and they con-sidered as it can’t 
be no less than three thousand years old.” 

As we sat in the gardens looking over 
sloping lawns and beds ablaze with flowers, 
to where a far blue distance glimmered 
through the boughs of goodly cedars, the 
Boss delivered the following reprehensible 
remarks: * Well, I think this place would 
just suit me down to the ground, my boy. 
Shouldn’t want any income. I should 
go away for three months in the sum- 
mer and charge five shillings each for 
visitors to see the place.” After a glimpse 


; of St. Mary's church and the Beauchamp 


chapel, we left fair Warwick, and one of us, 
at least, vowed some day to return and linger 
among its beauties. 

We came again to Blossom and the “old 
show,” and lumbered on again for an hour 
ortwo; and at last we looked from the 
summit of a hill and saw the slender spire 
of Stratford town. We arrived there, put up 
in a field, and made off fot Shakespeare’s 
house; and then to the old church and the 
avenue up to the porch, and the embankment 
and the trees thereon, and the still Avon. 
Then to Shottery, where we looked at the 
visitors’ book in Anne Hathaway's cottage, 
and read many a famous name. 

Then we went back to camp and had 
supper; and the Literary one arose and made 
a bold proposal which filled us with astonish- 
ment. The Literary one always became 
lunatic at night-fall. I think the moon 
affected him. He was very mad that night, 
and nothing would content him but that we 
should go down the Avon by moonlight. 
And we did. We went to the boat-place. 
It was eleven o'clock, and of course the boat- 
man was in bed. The Literary one knocked 
at his door, but the boatman, being, as Mrs. 
Blimber so beautifully remarks, under the 
dominion of the drowsy god, declined to 
appear. The Literary one now got more 
mad than ever, and stated that he meant to 
have a boat anyhow, and he leaped the 
little wall of the boat-yard and enticed us 
over after him. Then he seized a boat and 
got the oars, and he and the Boss navigated 
us off quietly down the river. We stole 
under the two stone bridges and glided 


| ghostly in the quiet river. 
' boat, left some largesse, sneaked off to camp, 


between ghostly banks, and rows of rustling 
willows, and level plains of meadow with 
swathes of mist lying low over the gras. 
And the silence was most intense, 80 that ve 
lay on our oars to listen, and the moonligh 
filtered through the mist. We went a long 
way—or so it seemed—and when we nm 
turned to the landing-place it was about 
1.30 a.s., and Stratford spire looked beau. 
tiful indeed in the moonlight, and reflected 
We retarned the 


and I believe it was on this night that one 
end of my hammock gave way, and I fell 
with a loud thud right on top of the Lady of 
Propriety, who slept on the mattress below 
me. She squeaked dismally, but I did no 
sustain any damage. 

Next morning we saw the interior of the 
church and the well-known bust and inserif 
tion, of which I will not speak particularly 
lest I should repeat what has been said many 
times before. And then we had reluctantly 
to turn homewards. Now the sun wa 
exceeding fierce, and the wood of our wheels 
shrank away from the tire, and after we bad 
passed Charlecote and got to a little place 
called Ashorne, a tire came right off and ve 
had to stop for repairs. So we decided to 
make a night-march, and after we were 
mended up we started away by moonlight 
Then began a novel and exciting experience. 
The moonlight had its usual effect on te 
reason of the Literary one. He lost it. He 
tramped along in a state of lunacy hitherw 
unequalled. He laughed and sang and les 
in wildest glee. 

Of course we must listen to the voice of 1 
farmer before we started. Of course 
thought he knew better than our map—snd 
80, of course, we lost our way. Where we 
went to I do not quite know. I remember 
once in the night our rushing up a grest 
grassy hill, from which we could see ft 
miles, where we found a most curious mill 
set on solid stone arches, which we afte 
wards found had been built by Inigo Jones. 
I remember how the wind rustled among the 
dry grass, and how I jumped as a lod 
snore burst from a slumbering cart-hors 
near. 

After that I got into the van and {ell 
asleep on the floor. I just woke up ati 
heard some one say we were at Leamingtor. 
at which place we had no business whateser; 
and when daylight broke, I roused up to fini 
we had stopped at Ufton, a little vile 
half-way between Stratford and Daventry. 
We had breakfast. Then the young ma 
went to sleep in their tent, and I went ot 
sketching. I found a scorched bit of uplacd 
grass, with scraggy old thistles and nettle 
spiking up, one green oak-tree half hidden 
by the sloping ground, and beyond a gree. 
plain under a sheet of silver mist whict 
gradually faded, and then the distaoc 
shimmered most divinely blue. And t? 
Lady of Fashion wandered out to keep r 
company, and fell fast asleep there, and | 
put her in with the sun pouring fall on be 
grey robe and lighting up her bel ¢ 
amber. 

The Literary one, having been up all nigh 
had declined from his state of madness w » 
sort of sober, idiotic condition, and went of 
with the Boss to clear his mind by a piut 
in a neighbouring canal. We rested till & 
middle of the day, and then travelled or © 
Daventry, and camped at night at a farmbers 
on the home side of Daventry, called Thorpe: 
Lodge. 

Next day we were off early, and we’ 
through Brington, where we stayed to look 
the tombs of the Spencer family, and t 
stone which covers George Washingto: + 
grandparents. The arms of the Washingt 
family are carved on it. They ae the sa3 
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and stripes afterwards adopted as the device 
for the American flag. 

Then we went by Althorp and Harlestone 
and Church Brampton, and then we came 
to Boughton—Whyte Melville's Boughton, 
where Lord Vaux lived, and near Holmby 
House—and behold, another tire jumped 
cheerfully off the wheel, and, staggering up 
:o a wall, lay down with the determination 


‘ to roll no more that day. So we had to 
roll our van into a yard, and after accepting 
! an invitation from the village blacksmith’s 
wife, who fed us with honey, and jam, and 
cake, and bread and butter, and tea, and 
would not hear of being paid, we did the last 
twelve miles of our journey in her husband's 
little pony-cart. 
| Next day we returned and fetched our van, 


| andwe felt, I think, a trifle melancholy as we 
took out the furniture and dismantled the 
home that had sheltered us during one of 
the merriest weeks I ever remember to have 
spent during the whole of my life. 

Besides provisions which we took with us, 
I think £2 5s. covered the entire expenses of 
the party. 


(THE END.) 


F any Cassandra had told it in Brigg-upon- 
Wath that of the first seven months 
vhich Charley Brown spent in India he 
vould pass six in the hospital, that croaker 
vould have been put down as the falsest of 
nophetesses.  Rosy-cheeked, _brizhi eyed, 
ail, strong, as good in the cricket-tie!d and 
football a3 at alyebra and trigonometry, 
wing, best in all, happy himself, and alw 
‘lal to make others happy, his friends anti- 
-pated for him success in life. If thorough 
niegrity and strong endeavour could make 
» lad successful, Charley, they thought, 
vould succeed. 
He sat at the Sandhurst entrance examin- 
ion in July, and was two hundred and forty 
ird on the li From this trial he learned 
iis weaker points, and, going in again six 
aonths later, secured the fifth plac. He 
btained fre the Secretary for War the 
ticate of his success, sailed for Calcutta 
the next steamer, and, sending in his 
pers to the Governor-General, was within 
night gazetted lieutenant of police, and 
red to report himself at Khyrigurh, to 
tolonel G ——, 
This remote station has a mixed reputa- 
ion, good as regards the numerous tigers, 
sopards, and deer abounding in the hills and 
tickets which extend far and wide around 
he town, and bad as regards the turbulence 
f its inhabitants. They are divided into 
vo factions, about equal in numbers, one 
«sisting of Mahommiedans, and the other of 
lindvos. Hene> the town requires a strong 
wee of police t» keep the peace between 
1em, and some of our most promising young 
ien have been sent there to serve their 
pprenticeship under Colonel G——, the 
ead of the police of that district. 
When Lieutenant Brown reported himself 
» the colonel he received some good advice 
hich in his heart he determined most 
vyally to follow. He knew his drill, having 
2en a sergeant in Wath School, the boys of 
hich could wheel, extend, advance in cchie- 
m, march past, and go through their other 
tercises as well as a crack volunteer com- 
any. 
It was a point on which the school prided 
self, this marching and countermarching. 
e could ride also, but only fairly, and to 
aprove himself in this accomplishment he, 
1 his arrival at his station, spent every 
’are minute in the saddle. 
Returning on the Friday after his arrival 
Khyrigurh from a long gallop along the 
inks of the stream, he found a terrible 
oroar in the open square of the city, which 
wrresponds to the market-place of an Eng- 
sh town. Men were screaming and shouting, 
ere brandishing clubs and spears; those in 
1e rear were pushing forward the men in 
ont, and the men in front were breaking 
ie another’s heads with their clubs, or, 
orse still, inflicting deadly stabs with their 
sty spears. Blood was flowing fast, and 
ready half a dozen wounded or dead had 
Jlen in the dividing line of the fight. 
In one moment Char'ey had galloped along 
1 edge of the crowd and reached an end 
Uthe line of combat; in another he was in 


CHARLEY BROWN. 


the centre of the crowd, striking impartially 
the leaders on either side of his pony with 
his riding-whip, and ordering, in good round 
English, of which no one understood a word, 

. the rioters to disperse. Two minutes later, 
he had separated the crowds, who stood sul- 
lenly g!aring at each other, some dozen yards 
apuit, with the lieutenant riding in the open 
space between them. Before this the buy!es 
had sounded, and to the relief of Charley a 
force of native police marched into the 
market-place. Not too soon, for he had re- 
ceived four spear-thrusts, and was already, 
from loss of blood, almost too weak to sit on 
his horse. Yet by his prompt, if rash, action 
he had saved many lives. 

He was carried to the police barracks, and 
ordered into the hospital; it was six weeks 
before he was fit for duty. It had not entirely 
been lost time, for as soon as he was strong 
enough he began working up the language of 
his district. He had given his servant many 
@ pice, and occasionally a few annas, to chat 
with him, and bear his blunders with patience. 
Later he strolled into the bazaar to make 
friends with the men he had thrashed so 
soundly, to gain their confidence, and to 
show them that he wished them well, longing 
intensely all the time to be released from 
hospital. At last the welcome message came, 
“ The colonel wishes to see you, sahib.” 

“Now, you young rascal, what have you 
got to say for yourself?” were that oflicer's 
first words. 

“T really don't know, sir,” the lieutenant 
stammered out, very much startled at the 
stern tone in which he was addressed. 

“Don’t know? I think you ought to 
know. Didn't you hear the bugle?” 

No, sir.’” 

“ Didn’t you know that it was your Caty to 
report the riot at the barracks instead of 
rushing into the crowd and getting nearly 
killed?” 

“No, sir; that is, I forgot for the moment; 
I believe I did know, sir, that I ought to 
have reported it at once to the barracks, but 
I completely forgot just then.” 

“ And look at the consequences! Another 
officer has had to do your duty during these 
six weeks; you were within a hair's breadth 
of losing your life—a risk you have no right 
to run unless ordered to do so, and I have to 
report you for breach of regulations.” 

“Tam very sorry, sir.” Charley was 
getting frightened. 

“Well,” continued the colonel, “I don’t 
mean to say that you have to run here 
every time 8 couple of old women are scolding 
one another, but you must use some common 
sense. That affair was far too serious for 

ou to try to stop it alone. Next time the 
Parle sounds attend to it, and you will do 
what is expected of you.” 

A fortnight later there was to be a great 
tiger-hunt. During the last few days 
several cattle had been carried off fram a 
village not more than five miles away; the 
colonel, also, had some friends over for a 
few days; it was to be an important expedi- 
tion, for the colonel believed that more than 

} one couple were responsible for the losses. 


on that day received permission to go with 
the party. Charley, almost wild with joy, 
examined his breech-loader, his revolver, his 
saddle, mounted his spirited little horse, and 
set off with the rest. At first he kept well 
behind the colonel’s elephant, for, to tell the 
truth, he believed that his commanding 
officer was very angry with him. When they 
reached the home of the cats he forgot all 
about the colonel, and took up his position 
at the end of the line gn the side adjoining a 
swamp. 
3 There was a long low hill in front; be- 
: hind it a rocky gully, tented over with matted 
brushwbod and thick trees growing from the 
ledges and crevices of the rocks. Down this 
narrow glen a small stream trickled into the 
swamp, which stood about neck deep in 
water, and might be half a mile broad; in 
the middle of the marsh lay a long island 
covered with grass more than half as tall as 
a man. Charley determined to beat this 
island himself. He sprang off his pony, 
handed the bridle to a private, and dashed 
across the muddy water, holding his rifle 
above his head in one hand and his pistol 
in the other. He crawled into the grass on 
his hands and knees, and in a few moments 
was out of sight of the party. 

Out of s'ght of his friends, but not of an 
encmy. A magnificent male tiger had been 
lying as!eep in the grass within fifty yards of 
the spot where Charley had reached the shore; 
the rout awakened him; there was a roar 
and a bound; the monster had hold of the 
lieutenant by the shoulder, and shook him 
as an angry cat shakes a mouse; his rifle 
dropped from his hands; his right arm 
was broken. The tige#bounded off with him 
towards the ravine. 

The attention of the whole hunt had been 
drawn to the scene by the roars of the beast 
and the shrieks of the native policeman who 
was holding Brown’s horse. No shot could 
be fired, the danger of hitting the man was 
too great. The colonel sprang from his 
howdah sheer on the ground, and rushed 
through the water to follow the tiger. 

Meanwhile the animal had slackened his 
pace toa trot. Charley, who had been com- 
pletely dazed by the shock of the seizure 
and by the shaking, was recovering his 
senses. They saw him waving his left arm, 
the one that was free. It dived into his left 
pocket, and was withdrawn; it slowly, how 
slowly ! reached round to the right one—ah ! 
there was the p's ol. He cocked it by pressing 
the lock against his thigh ; every motion was 
full in sight. He groped over his shoulders 
feeling for the tiger's head with the muzzle, 
groping for its ear; deep he thrust the barrel 
in, fired, and the monster dropped dead ! 

There was a great shout, in which the 
colonel joined, though he had seen nothing, 
for he was chin deep in water, struggling 
through the swamp. He, ina few moments, 
reached his lieutenant, and found him still 
alive, but terribly mauled, and it required 
four months more of hospital nursing before 
| he was another time fit for duty. 

; Once more came the summons, this time 


| All the officers who were off actual duty 
| 
| 
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dreaded. “The colonel wishes to see you, 


“Well, what excuse have you this time? 
You have been here a little over six months, 
and have done only nine days’ duty.” 

“T am afraid I have none, sir.” 

“ And what have I to put in the report to 
the authorities, do you think? You cannot 
suppose it will be very complimentary?” 

“I have made a great ass of myself,” 
Charley said humbly. 

“You seem to be under the impression 
that India is governed by asses.” 

Lieutenant Brown was silent. 

“Well, you know we cannot allow this 
sort of thing to goon. I have been compelled 
to secure your transfer to a district where 
there are no tigers. You are no more to be 
trusted than a toddling child.” 


1, 
Mw Jirst, though light, is hard to bear, 
My second how you give beware, 
My whole’s a feathered biped fair. 
3 
My first is e’er a deadly wound to pride, 
My next, and whole, oft deck the sailor's side. 
3. 


My whole was a poet in rhetoric so versed, | 
You may vow that he well knew the worthof | 
my first. | 


was to give an entertainment in a seaport 
town in the east of Scotland, and went 
down to it by the midday train from Edin- | 
burgh. I made all the necessary prepara- 
tions in the afternoon, and after a comfort- 
able dinner in one of the neat little hotels of 
the place, started for a walk along the sea- 
shore. I have loved to walk by the seaside 
ever since I was a boy, when I sailed and 
swam and dived in the water in the summer, | 
and walked along the edge in the winter to 
see what treasures the shaken waters had 
cast up after a storm. 

My walk brought me after a little to the 
big docks which are the main feature of the | 
place. Here the scene was very different ; 
by the sea there had been silence and solitude 
and the rhythm of the waves, more soothing 
than silence itself; here were great cranes 
tilting wagons of coal—eight tons or so in 
each—as lightly as if they had been match- 
boxes, down into the iron holds, with a | 
deafening noise, while the engines as they 
brought up the trains of loaded wagons 
panted and whistled in a way peculiar to 
themselves. At one place great iron buckets 
swung aloft into the air loaded with salt-rock 
from Wales; and at another a score of 
workers clattered pine logs from Norway into 
the wagons, to be hurled off to the great pits | 
of the county to prop the roofs of their | 
seams. | 

| 
| 
i 


And there were sailors scraping masts, and 
tarring shrouds, and swabbing decks, and 
hanging out washings, and mending the 
screw in this steamer, and boxing one an- 
other in that, and talking and shouting to 
‘ne another in a dozen unknown languages ; 


Charley was aghast. 


“Colonel,” he gasped, “if you are going, 


to send me away from you, you will—that is, 
sir, I—I—”’ he broke down. 

“T shall what, you scapegrace?”’ 

Charley gulped down a great lump in his 
throat. 

“I am afraid I was saying something I 


| ought not to have done, sir; but what 


I mean is, that I do hope you will not 
send me away from you. I would rather 
serve under you, sir, than any other officer 
living.” 

“Well, well, get away with you; nine 
days’ duty out of seven months!” 

Next morning the rumour was flying in the 


barracks that the colonel had been promoted | 


| to the Peshawur district, and that he had 


selected Lieutenant Brown to accompany 


A FEW CONUNDRUMS. 
By Puiu Kent, B.A. 


4. 


My first is a bad—or a very good—dole, 
Choose my second with care, and with care 
shun my whole. 


5 
My first’s a stream 
banks, 
My second's a familiar form of * Thanks!" 
My third a customary end of shanks, 
My wile a food much relished by all ranks. 


A CONJURER'S ADVENTURE. 


By Rosert LuMspEN, M.A. 


voices coming down from the clouds from 
mannikins perched among the rigging there, 
hoarse voices from the bowels of the earth 
from dusky coal-trimmers in the holds. 

The whole place was filled with life, with 
strange startling noises, and strange foreign 
faces, and strange tongues, and strange 
dresses. 

Well, among the ships I caught sight of 
one with the blue peter flying, and having 
noticed in my walk by the seashore that the 
tide was full, I waited to see the ship go out. 
By-and-by the gates opened slowly, the 
paddles of the tug began to churn, and the 
big ship to move. Slowly down the fairway 
they went together, the pilot shouting out 
his orders in English, and the German cap- 
tain repeating them in German, the wheel 
going round now this way, now that, obedient 
to the steersman. Now they are clear of the 
fairway and passing jnto the open sea. 

Darkness was by this time closing in, and 
the light fading. One by one the lights of 
the lighthouses gleamed out, shining a 
pale orange in the twilight. The wind was 
freshening from the east, sharp and cold, 
making the water black and restless and 
angry; it seemed to hunger for that ship. 
As I stood on the lighthouse pier, to which I 
had climbed to sce the last of it, I fell into 
quite a sad mood. The plain of water stretched 
away cold and black mile upon mile, and the 
ship looked so small and weak and lonely 
upon it, that I became quite sentimental, and 
almost wished I were on board to keep the 
sailors company. At length I came down 
the steps from the lighthouse pier to the pier 
of the tidal dock, which is just below. I 


1 


which oft o'erflows its | 


. Was near the end of it when a. party of «. 


him, which, as a special favour, had been 
granted, mainly on account of his brave 
conduct in stopping the riot in the marku 
square. Then Charley saw that his transi: 
was @ promotion. 

He sent home his tiger’s skin, which t+ 
colonel had taken care should be well cured 


; Two more had on that day been bagged. »: 


Charley's was both: the largest and by i 
the most brilliantly marked. 

He has since learned more diserction ir 
experience, but is not less brave. He is. 
valuable and a valued officer; and « 
as our schools send out such as he. 
Empire of India will continue to glitt 
chief gem in the diadem of tho Queen: 
the Sea. CLAUDE DEAN. 


(THE END.) 


6. | 


To do my first ‘tis ne’er too late, | 
My second well control, H 

My third pray shun. Forbid, kind fate! | 
You be or say my whole. 


7. 
My first is a Spanish cor college) grande. 
And in doors or out my second you'll xe. 


My whole, if you can't guess this rd. 
you'll be. 


walked along it slowly and thoughtfallr. «1: 


came up. They had evidently been en; 
themselves, and some were, in their o¥ 
phrase, already half-seas over. I was ps‘: 
the group quietly enough after an am:-< 
glance at them, when one of them burt 
with a roll of vile language that he 
fight. He was a short broad man, fe 
red-bearded, red-nosed, and coarse gene!-; 
his recent potations had not tended to refi’ 
it. He had on a blue pea-jacket, and on t- 
head was a fur cap. He looked a rect 
dogged, tarry rascal. 

One of his mates laid a controlling bat: 
on his shoulder. He shook it off viol‘: 
however, and in the effort reeled to the s* 
and knocked up against me. _I instined\«+ 
begged his pardon from foree of habit. wh: 
at the fellow stood for a moment lookin: # 
me with his stupid drunken eyes, next bit 
out into a coarse laugh, and then, tur - 
quite solemn all at once, he shut his fist. sr 
before I knew where I was, strack me & > 
cheek. 

To a person of spirit, there is some 
inexpressibly insulting in a blow. 1 fe: 
cheeks grow hot, and every nerve in 
body quiver with anger. Yet my self-po 
sion only rose with my passion, and + ' 
stood confronting the fellow a cz - 
thought strack me. I put my hand inte 
inside pocket of my greatcoat, drew ov 
case, took from it a pistol, and before + 
one could interpose pointed it right a3 > 
man’s chest, and drew the trigger. . 

There was a sharp report and 8 >— 
cloud of smoke. The man pat bis hs- 
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stupidly to chest, felt something wet, 
looked at his hand, then down at his jacket, 
over which trickled a dull red streak. The 
drunkenness left his eyes. he became very 
pale, and with a groan fell back, and was 
caught by sume of his friends. 

A great uproar arose, there were loud 
cries of “ Murder,” and “ Lynch him,” and 
~ Throw him in,” referring to me. A crowd 
of sailors gathered round, and I was in great 
danger of being thrown into the dock. I did 
not feel at home among them. 

But just then a tall dark man came up, 
better dressed than any one present. He was 
hailed as “Captain ’’ by several voices, and 
the story told him, myself dragged forward, 
the pistol shown—it had been wrenched 
from me—and the man lying on his back, 
with the red stain upon his breast. 

He turned round and said quietly to the 
crowd, ‘Come with me. Some of you take 
the man into the dockhouse. Hands off, you 
sir,’’ to a sailor, who was for seizing me by 
ihe throat. “ Bring him along.” 

So along we went. round one side of the 
lock, over the bridge into the town, along 
me street, and off that into another. 

Here the tall captain stopped at a large 
1ouse, ranz the bell, and asked to see the 
‘rovost. He was ushered in, myself after 
tim. and half-a-dozen sailo.s alsu, the rest 
f{ the crowd were shut out. 

We were shown into a room half-parlour, 
aif-oftice, where sat an elderly gentleman, 
rey-haired, close-shaven, and very shrewd 
f eye, yet kindly too IT thought. How well 
remember his face! 

The captain introduced himself and the 
arty, and told our business, The sailors all 
ited to speak together, but the captain 
enced them, 

» Evans, were you there at the beginning 
« Yessir.”” 


Bavep From a Conra, 


or ling ago I readastory in the “B. 0, P. 
was described the marvcileus manner in whieh 
vitor was“ saved by a cobra” frum the attack of 
inght robber. 
izht to my memory an adventure I once had 
obra, the circumstances of which were L sup. 
43 marvellous, in that I was saved, not by, but 
cobra; while at the same time, at least in my 
nion, they were quite ax much sons thos of 
I have quoted, because they seemel to par- 
+ s»mewhat of the character of what is called, but 
nly called I think, the supernatural. 
saved from a oobra”—but savel by what ? By a 
izht which, whatever may have been its origin, or 
\wuat e@ause soever we may attribute it, muxt 
unly did save me from certain death. 
“ell, L was about to leave India for good, as it is 
si,'m a few days; and I was walking home one 
2 from our clib in an up-country station to my 
galow to dress for dinner, The night was dark, 
the way was short, aud it lay along a well-kept 
ne road I was preceded, as usual, by the famiiar 
rly carrying a lantern, not so much to light my 
1 a5 to scare from it any snake that might be taking. 
vening stroll between the club and my bungalow, 
| walked behind the lantern, this thought came 
ly into my mini, *I have never been bitten hy 
ase in all the years I have been in this country 
ta curious thing it woul: be if I was to be bit 
just as Iam about to leave it.” Only a passing 
zht, which vanished as quickly as it came. 
hen T got home I had a bit of play with my emall 
while the servants were preparing my bath. 
bp that was reported to be realy, I retirol to my 
sing-room and took off every stitch of clothing I had 
xeopt a pair of slippers down at the heel. 
: bath-room was at one end of my dressing-room, 
ne door into it was always left open while I was 
ie bath; this was just opposite the door, and a 
» was on the dressing-table at the other end of 
‘som, exactly opposite the door of the bath-roam, 
at there was a@ dim but sufficient light upon the 
my purpose. The rest of the bath-room was in 
ete darkness, and my towels and sponge were not 
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“Well, you tell the magistrate the story.” 

So Evans, receiving advice from the others 
to “fire away,”’ told the story. It was sub- 
stantially correct. 

And when it was done the magistrate 
| turned to me. 

* “This is a bad business. Have you any- 

' thing to say before I commit you? ” 

‘I said * Yes, have. Iam a conjurer by 
profession, and I have merely played a trick 
upon the man. To-night I am to give an 
entertainment in your town-hall.” 

“ Stop,” said he, “are you Signor Monte- 
alto*?" 

I said “ Yes.” 

“Go on,” he said. 

“And in one of my feats I use a pistol— 

! give me the pistol.’ I took the case from 

imy pocket, and from a compartment of it 

took another bullet. 

“Now,” said I, “this bullet consists of a 
very thin case of lead. filled with red colour- 
ing matter. When the bullet strikes any- 
thing, this hearthstone for instance,”’ and I 
held the pistol downward and fired—* the 
case of lead is shattered, and the red colour- 
ing escapes, as you see it—look-—upon the 
stone.” 

They all looked at one another, persuaded 
of the truth of my statement, and yet 
incredulous. 

“Ah,” said I, “I see you don't believe me 
yet, let's go to the dockhouse.” 

The captain turned to the magistrate, 
“Will you go, sir?” 

“By all means,” said he, “this is very 
strange.” 

Lo we went out. the sailors still keeping very 
near me, for I have often noticed that persons 
of little education, when they have once 


* To may say that this is the orizinal and uncor- 
rnptel form of the scotch name Mouat, a name in my: 
fumily. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


visible, but from constant practice I knew where to 
find without seving them, and I walked as usual into 
the durk part of the room to get my sponge. 

| Aal walked T heard the very faintest of sounds on 

| the tloor just in front of my feet ; a sound like that 

| you might make by drawing your finger along the 
carpet so faint that it was hardly audible, and T am 
quite sure that I should not have heard it then if my 
thouzhts had not been directed to snakes @ quarter of 
an hour before, I started back, saying “A snake !” 
got my candle, and re-entering the bath-room saw 
cobra With its head up and hood outspread in the 
midule of the tloor realy to strike ; it came towards me 
atonce, furious at having been disturbed; I fled, 
rushed through the dressing-room and across my study 


{| for a stick. 


The sloors were all open everywhere, and as I rushed 
across the room in puris naturalibus the flash of my 
naked bay was seen from the drawing-room. 

I got a thin cane, for a stick is of little use for such 
| 8 purpose, and returned to the bath-room to sce the 
| tail of the snake disappearing through a mouse-hole at 

the bottom of the door leading into the verandah. 

I opened that door, and there was the cobra ; it again 

came at me, hissing aloud in its anger; I retreated 
backwanls, holding my cane in one hand and half the 
| folding door in the other, intending to shut that and 
| keepthe snake out. But he was too quick for me, and 
| before I could shut the door he had got half over the 
' sill, Then I banged the door to and caught him ina 
vice between dvor and frame, half in and half out of 
the bath-room, and so I was able to hit my prisoner on 
the head till he was dead. 
i _ This was not quite the end of the adventure, however. 
| The cobra having heen disposed of I kept my candle in 
| the bath-room, got into my tub, and was splashing 
| about comfortably, when all of a sudden came a cry 
from the corner between tub and wall—an unearthly 
sort of cry, the like of which I had never heard before 
or since. "In a moment I was out of the tub again, and 
drawing it away from the wall made room for the exit 
of a frog! 

The unwonted presence of a cobra in my bath-room 
was thus explained; he had come to dine upon the 
frog, and was in a raging fury beoause I had disturbed 
him ‘at his work and robbed him of a dainty morsel. 

The frog had partially recovered from his fright and 


adopted a belief, hold to it in spite of the 
most convincing proofs (to an educated 
mind) that they are wrong. They still sus- 
pected me. The crowd again fell in, and 
were regaled with the recent developments 
of the story by the fortunate six. How well 
a sensation pleases them! 

, We went back the way we came, to the 
| dockhouse. At the door we found a doctor— 
{ ayoung man—just abouttoenter. Icouldn’t 
_ help laughing to myself. We went in to- 
| gether, magistrate, doctor, captain, Evans, 
i myself, and the others. Inside we found an 
‘ excited band gathered round the groaning 
i 

H 


| 
| 


tar. They had laid him on a bench before 
the fire. His jacket and shirt were open: 
they had been searching forthe wound! As 
the doctor bent over him, he gave a feeble 
groan. He was evidently very weak and in 
, great pain. I let the doctor examine the 
' man; he hunted high and low, returning 
every now and then to the dark stain upon 
the coat, and at last he turned to me with so 
‘perplexed a face, that we broke into a roar of 
of laughter. 

Then the magistrate told the story over 
again, the doctor gave his patient a slap, 
shook him up, his messmates jerked him on 
to his feet, and his severe illness was over; 
he was rescued from the jaws of death. 

After a talk and a laugh together we shook 
hands and went our ways. The Provost 
would have me home with him, introduced 
me to his family, talked incessantly of the 
adventure, would have me spend another 
precious bullet to show the ladies how it was 
done, and finally went off to the lecture-room. 
with me, and took the chair. 

The affair had got about apparently, for 
the meeting was very large for such a place, 
and the audience broke out into very marked 
cheers and laughter when I went on the 

, platform. 


| gave vent to his feclings in the curious ery which I 
i cannot describe. 

T don't know whether this story is worth reading ; it 
has at least the merit of absolute truth; the telling of 
it has interested some of my young friends, and perhaps 
the reading of it may interest others. 

But for the warning—and warning it certainly was— 
given me by the ficcting thought come and gone in a 
moment, but nevertheless stereotyped with every other 
thought on my brain, I should not have noticed the 
sound of the crawling snake, and I should never have 
had time to, tell the story, for he was 80 close to me 
that one more step forward or one moment's hesitation, 
and he would have bitten my naked foot and I should 
have been a dead man within twenty minutes. 

c. 


“WHEN WE WERE Boys TOGETHER.” 


Ir is now more than twenty years ago, and yet it 
seems but yesterday to me, that I first met the late 
Bishop Parker, successor to Bishop Hannington {in East 
Equatorial Africa. I had just left school, and Henry, 
as we always called him, was still a pupil at Manilla 
Hall, Clifton, Bristol, under the famous Dr, Hudson. 

‘A mutual acquaintance brought us together through 
Young Parker's wish to learn shorthand, about which 

was at that time an enthustast. My ‘pupil did not 
get on very well with the shorthand, but the first few 
formal notes that passed between us soon gave place to 
a delightfully quaint schoolboy correspondence. We 
had planned & first meeting, and a trip up the Avon to 
come off on a certain Saturday afternoon ; but on the 
morning of that long-wished-for day I received a letter 
from the future Bishop, informing me that, in conse- 
quence of the fellows in his dormitory having played at 
Indians, to the great damage of their shects, which 
they had made to do duty for tents, with the help of 
chairs and towel-horses, the doctor had intervened, and 
had set Parker and his companions sufficiently lengthy 
impositions to keep them busy all that lovely afternoon 
that wes to be. 

We met later on at the end of the term, when Parker 
left school. How well I remember that first. meeting. 
Tean sce him now, the well-grown lad, his dark hair and 
intelligent expression, his straightforward yet kindly 
manner, aud his love of queer, out-of-the-way jokes aud 
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jeur de mot, Unllke as we were physically, and widely 
‘a3 we differed in some tastes and opinions, there was a 
certain something, an influence divine it may have 
been, which soon brought us very close together, and 
so it was that my Henry became more than’ my 
brothers were to me. 

‘Ab! how I should like to show you the beautiful 
home of my friend, you town boys who so rarely see 
leyond the end of the dull streets of dark London or 
xrimy Sheffield. I see it now, that dear old louse 
upon the hill, uestled in fine trees, and among those 
trees the tine mulberries under which we used to swing, 
aud whose generous fruit we liked so well in those 
hot, silent, autumn afternoons when we had swect 
converse together, and made our boyish plans— and 
the thoaghts of youth are long, long thoughts.” He 
alone who has hanily felt the sacred joys of a happy 
home-life, or perhaps not at ull, can realise what 
Parker's home was te a lonely and afllicted boy such a3 
the present writer was then. 

‘There, down in the valley, was the river winding 
like a ribbon of molten gold, far, far away into the 
purple mists which came up from the Channel. We 
had a boat down at Swinford, and many a pleasant 
trip did we get. One night in the late autumn, when 
it was more than usnally dark, we were coming up the 
river, and had to pass through a lock, A nice fright 
we had, for as we were waiting for the lock-keeper, a 
certain’ strange something, very feathery and very 
angry, swooped down upon us, aid fastened on to my 
shoulder, nor would the terrible /¢ leave go until the 
lock-man came and forcibly took his tame (?) raven 
away. How we laughed afterwards ! 

‘e rigzed up a horizontal bar in the garden at Upton, 
and wonderful were the evolutions that we performed. 
We tried hard to get as far as the “great circle,” but 
neither of us quite manage it. At the time of whichT 
write, Parker was an enthusiastic geologist, and did his 
best to convert me to that rather gritty science. I did 
not enter into it, though I very much enjoyed the long 
rambles we had together in search of specimens, which, 
by the way, seemed to me to have names terrible enough 
to frighten’a horse, at any rate adonkey. I know they 
bothered me. Parker was a splendid walker, and his 
abilities in this direction served him well when he went 
out to his duty as 8 Missionary Bishop. We share 
moat of the manly sports together, although, through 
deafness, I could “not join him in ‘his shouting excur- 
sions, 

Parker was a lad of many parts, and though he 
played them well, he never for a moment lost sight of 
the all-mastering idea and aim of his life, namely, to 

sionary, Many a time did we talk of this, 
and many a time did I try to dissuade him from it. I 
fear I was prompted by ‘selfish motives, but it was no 
light thing to lose my dearest friend. In due course, 
after some time spent in study at home, Parker went 
to the University. Then our personal acquaintance 
almost ceased, not that we wished it, but through 
force of circumstance. But our correspondence con- 
tinued, and the last letter I had from my Henry was 
dated from Mombaza only a few days before our Best 
Friend called His faithful servant away in the midst of 
his work. In that letter he said to me, “I often think 
of the old and happy days when we were boys at 
Upton. I wonder whether we shall ever mect again ? 
Think of it, F—, we have never exchanged one wugry 
word.” Aud that, surely, is a sweet conzolation. Deo 
gratias! PS 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Literary. 
(Continued from p. 751.) 
SKCOND DIVISION (ayes 17 fo 20). 


Prize—One Guinea. 


E.R. Broome (aged 18), Silverdale, Owen Street, Wel- 
lington, New Zealand. 


CERTIFICATES. 


[The names are arranged approximately in order of 
merit.) 


KatHantxE Dorotuy MAppisoy, Partney Hall, 
Spilsby, Lincolnshire. 


P. CLoucH Aixswontu, 112 High Street, Lincoln. 
Frances M. Jexkiy, Trewergic, Redruth. 

E. Pootg Coxnon, Poole Villa, The Grove, Hackney. 
Sypvey F. Waicut, 55, Gough Road, Edgbaston. 


Tuomas Papg, Hamstead Hill School, Handsworth, 
Birmingham. 


Jas. H. BENTLEY, 7, St. Mary's Parade, Lancaster. 


Manet F. Weston, 4, Gordon Villas, Whyke Lane, 
Chichester. 


Eprrx Drvaut, 144, London Road, Southborough, 
Tunbridge Wells. 


ADELE RoBILLIARD, c/o Ms. Bexxett, The Oak 
Louse, Albrighton, 


C. A. ALLEN, 50, Lorne Street, Kidderminster. 

C. P. JeNxixsoy, 38, High Street, Kettering. 

E, Wi1xs, 75, Sheen Park, Richmond, Surrey. 

W. J. SAULL, 9, Ellingfort Road, Hackney, N.F. 

Aurx. B. HuBiy, Sussex Corner, King's Co., New 
Brunswick, Canada, 

Hunry FLETCHER, 15, Shrewsbury Street, Old Trafford, 
Manchester. 

Azor PnatT, Bargate House, Mildenhall, Suffolk. 

I. T. B. Bopycoms, Fern Grange, Callignee, Gipps 
Land, Vic., A. 

B. Cantuew, 24, Handel Street, Brunswick Square, 
wc. 

W. J. Suaxny, 3, Oxford Road, Ealing, W. 


A. M. p'UrnsaN Huaugs, Clergy Orphan School, 
Canterbury. 


F. A. Boucuer, 6, Webb Street, Stapleton Road, 
Bristol. 


A.N. McLgop, 6, Sylvan Place, Grange, Edinburgh. 
Wot. Raxsou,, 4, Britannia Square, Worcester. 

M. B, WELL, 4, Knave Terrace, Pollokshielis, Glasgow. 
8. A. DEALL, 53, Winchester Street, Salisbury, Wilts. 
E. E. Ruston, East Park Street, Chatteris. 


SENIOR DIVISION (ages 20 to 24). 
Prize—Une Guinea, 
Wituiam EDWARD CULE (aged 20), 63, Glamorgan 
Street, Canton, Cardiff. 
CERTIFICATES, 


Hexnmrra G. V. Ditton, Heathfield Towers, Youghal, 
Co. Cork, Ireland. 


Frances Mary JAMES Sire 
Bedford. 


Atenep J, WooLLey, 11, Promenade, Nottingham, 
G. A. Witsos, 19, Paunire Place, Edinburgh. 


E. M. SoLLY, Holland House, Romford Road, Manor 
Park, &. 


, De Pary's Avenue, 


Herta WILks, 75, SHEEN Pank, Richmond, Surrey. 
' 
P, M. Haines, Beech Grove, Ulverston. 
Ruopa Laxg, 3, Meynell Road, South Hackney, N.E. 
JoserH LyvALL, 26, Oxford Road, Clarendon Park, 
Leicester. 
W. D. Hiscock, 7, Margate St., Hills Avenue, St. 
Luke's Road, Bedminster, Bristol. 


ALFRED WoLrE, North Curry Classes, 
Somerset. 


Taunton, 


OVER-AGE CERTIFICATES. 

Rev. Henry Lister, British Chaplain, Lyon, France. 
Janis Dcrrin, Woodlands, Isleworth. 

W. Gorpon Coorrn, 8, London Street, Edinburgh. 
Rucuanp Riesy, 12, Acorn St., Sheerness-on-Ses. 


The number of competitors was not quite 
so large, nor the merit so conspicuously 
high, as in the previous Literary competition, 
where “True Courage”? was the theme ; 
still, some of the work was very commend- 
able. We are always glad to see the efforts 
of boys who have not, as they say, “ been 
blessed with much education,” and full 
credit is always given for talent shown. 
Many types of manhood have been selected 
for treatment, and a considerable number of 
writers have rightly pointed to the Saviour 
as the standard of true manhood; the mea- 
sure of the stature of the perfect man is in 
Christ. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 275. 
By A. D'ORVILLE. 


White to play, and mate fn five (5) moves. 


Tomiinson's PoEms. 


Professor Tomlinson, to whom we referred 
on page 495, has published a volume of 
poems on chess, which partly refers to player: 
of fifty years ago, and partly contains ir- 
structive lessons. Page 67 illustrates thz: 
one should not devote too many hotrs :o 
chess, and would also do well to abstain 
from smoking, ete. A few short aphor: 
are these :— 


Tue Contrast. 


The wise man thinks before he speaks. 
And words of wisdom from him fall: 

The fool speaks first, then haply thinks, 
Or he may never think at all. 


So in our royal game of chess 
The rule of life is still the same; 
Folly frets out its thoughtless hour, 
And Wisdom plays a cautious game. 


Faurnrity. 
Play your best moves: in every game 
You’ll tind some bad ones all the same. 
Tovcu anp Move. 


Es liesse sich alles trefflich schlichten, 
Kénnte man die Sachen zweimal verriche2 


We might escape, ah me! how many a pai. 
Could we recall bad moves and play again. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


E.H.R—The above fine problem appears at & - 
request in order to establish the right authors; 
is not by the Mahommedan Indian Monloi, as was > 


years ago stated in two well-known London ju- 
but d’Orville published a book of his proth=s 
French in the year 1642, 


Q, for not the K but the P would 
stalemate would resalt oud take tbe & 
'. T, H.—Your discovs in No, 966 (P—B‘: 
been communicated to the author It ae 
the white K on K R 3, remove the B, ani shift 
from QB2toK 2. No. 971 is very artistic. 
F, S.—No. 270 is not so easy, for if 1, R- Kt." ~ 
B_B 5, and if J. KexKt P, then PQ 7, Fr 
ijeratam, the Swedish composer, di oer 
1890, at the age of 23 years, my Sigh op Ose 
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I.—In Poultry-Run, Pigeon-Loft, Aviary, | 
Rabbitry, Kennel, Garden, etc. i 


By Gorpon STaBies, ¢.M., M.D., R.N. ‘ 


ne weather for ducks and 
pullers” Thie ica saying common in bonnie seotlawl 
tiring the prevalence of imueh rain, 1D dent 
iow adeal about millers, but Edo know alittle abeat | 
Licky and Tam gomg to give you some hints about | 
te bein with, they do thrive better where they 
m or pond is better, 
sah they themselves, T believe, enjoy far more a. 
cul running streum vith green grassy banks and a 
There and there, They follow it down a long way, 
nLon their heake in the pools aml vet all kinds of 
anand all kinds of food. Uniy in this case they are 
to lay away from home. So if you have a pond in 

ou will And ees more | 
partial to ducks’ eges 
sur thin either turkeys’ 
on peahens’, are dehrer, of course, and this fact 
nakes it all the more profitable for those who have got 
wm for sale. Then again, roast duck with green peas 
wt half @ bad dish.” Place before a hungry man a 
mudly duck, a quart of delicious green peas, with a 
1 or two of new potatoes and after he had picked 

en, he ought almost to feel satisfied, 

Now ducks always do best where they have plenty of 
pre to roam about in, over the grass and into the 
sad,ete. But they should be invariably well treated, 
snd receive tit-bits at home morning and evening. In 
uy upinion a duck is far wiser than a hen, and not half 
Varum-searum ; so [ think, if your ducks lay away | 
rom home, it is because you don't use them over- 
voll, ' 

Yes, they like freelom, but you can get upa very | 
sive duckery indeed if you have space say, in your 
arden, The house fs much the same as that for fowla, 
sithout the perches and with low nesta. It need not 
hich. The floor should be conerete, and short straw 
<li be needed to make @ comfortable lair: for ducks, 
ror coming out of the water, are apt tocatch cold and 
ramp if they squat on a cold floor, 

Don't overcrowd your duckery, ' 
The fence around the gravelled run may be low hut | 
srongish, 

A pond must be made In the run as big as you have 
com for, This, of course, must be cemented, And 
cally if the yand all over is cemented too it will be 
etter, Gocd, strong, rough work is best. I hardly 
nuk a boy could do’ this cementing work, s0 I shail 
{waste my space in describing the process. | 
Or, for the floor of the house and yard, a strong 
ottom of rubble may be put down, and this covered 
ver with @ mixture of sand, tar, and lime. I sball 
ave much pleasure in returning to this subject later- 
nd telling you all about the feeding and breeding 


Tuk Porttry-Res, 


especially if y 
Fifteen 8! 
lucklings 


t the 
for n the 


.4 i fe a 
cohl weather, and do not’ forget 
Loilel bullock’s lights and meaty scrape to laying 
fowls, 


Tur Picros-Lort.—There is one question I am 
constantly be ked hy some one or other of my 
little family of 200.0000 be! You see I am really 
worse than the little old laly who lived in a shoe, 
But the question ig, How can I distinguish the sex of 
pigeons? Well, it 18 impossible to describe on paper. 
If a cock bird is in health he is more saucy, more bold 
and energetic looking altogether. I don’t think, though, 
tht anyboly could pronounce for certain all at once. 
I'm sure no bey could. But here is a plan that the 
Malays of South Africa—where I have spent much 
time. adept. I give it for what it is worth, and 
should be pleased if my boys would try it and re pore 
their success, The pigeon ix gently but Srmly held for 
a short time till quiet in the left hand, Then with the 
right finger and thumb vou seize the bill and draw the 
heal slowly down and forwards, A hen, with the 
humility of her sex, will submit to this, but a cock 
will resist, In plain English, he'll see you further 
first. 

Well, the pigeon senson has drawn to a close. I trust 
my boys are content with the experience they have 
gain and contented with my humble efforts to give 
them hints, Have you done your autumn cleaning 
and repairing ? If not, lose no time. Make all repairs 
aml all improvements you can think of. Protect birds 
well that are moulting. They must suffer neither 
from coli nor damp. 

Weed out. Beware of overcrowding. Attend at 
once to any pigeon that seems to mope or to be 
ailing. 


Tuk Avtany.—I have little to say for this depart- 
ment this month, Just continue to feed well on clear 
canary and rape, two of the former to one of the latter. 
Give chickweed, groundecl, and plantain in seed, and a 
morsel of lettuce leaf occasionally will not hurt. Be- 
ware of hemp—else your birds will get spiritless and 
fat, and lose thelr voices; or they may become 
asthmatical. Of course, sand and fine gravel should be 
given, and the soft pure filtered water changed day after 
day. If yon mean to go in for breeding fancy canarics 
next year, now is your time to read up and make your- 
self acquainted with their points and properties. In 
aildition to this, boys who are fond of birds—whether 
canaries, foreign or British—can never lose anything 
by going to a show, especially if they have first and 
foremost made themselves acquainted with the charac- 
teristics of their feathered favourites, 


Tne Rawnrrry.—Finish repairs at once. There is 
no time to lose, with cold and wet weather on ahend if 
not already present. The coats of long-haired rabbits 
soon get matted, and if so, they lose all beauty, and it is 
almost impossible to tease them out. Well, {f you clip 
them in cold weather you open the door to disease and 
inflammation, No boy who cannot regularly see to 
his rabbits or guinea-pigs should keep the long-haired 
varieties, 

Let the rabbits’ oats be clean and free from dust, and 
the roots free from dirt. Don’t leave anything about 


todecay. Nothing breeds disease sooner than dust and 
dirt and decaying vegetation. Feed well and regularly. 
we 


THR KENNEL.—As the weather gets more inclement 
washing your favourite should give place to daily 
grooming. Keep the dog’s kennel—if out of doors— 
dry and warm ; turn the door away from the prevailing 
winds. Feed well and substantially. Give regular 
exercise. Here is a hint: always give some food if the 
dog is wet and shivery, I invariably rub my own dogs 
down with rough towels after they have come in from 
@ wet walk, or after they have been swimming, and I 
feel sure it saves much illness. Strangely enough, I 
never remember having a dog of mine die from any- 
thing except the debility of old age. 


THR GARDENe.—Read last month's “ Doings.” 
Flowers will still be blooming prettily in beds and 
window-boxes, but the beauty of these is much marred 
if they are permitted to wander all over the ship. 
Keep all tidy, therefore, and tie up wherever needed. 

Continue to plant cabbages and kale, endive and 
lettuces. Continue to kill weeds, Tidy borders and 
walks. There may be much beauty in a garden in 
September, but there can Uc none without tidiness. 


II.—Entomology. 
By Rev. TuEeopore Woop, F.z.8. 


DcRING this month the entomologist should take 
advantage of every sunny hour, for the days are fast 
closing in, and beiore very long almost all outdoor work 
will have come to an end, 

There is not much to be done with the butterflies. 
The Vanessas are coming out, however, and should be 
looked for on thistle-blossoms, or decaying fruit, andon 
the over-night’s “treacles.” I once saw hundreds of 
Red Admurals—ten and fifteen on a tree—busily 
sucking up the remains of the intoxicating mixture 
before ten o’clock in the morning. The hornets were 
numerous that year, and many a lied Admiral found its 
way to their larder. 

Look out for that great prize, tle far-famed Camber- 
well Beauty (V. antiopa), It turns up occasionally 
almost everywhere; but few collectors ever seem to 
meet with more than one or two specimens. The 
Comma (1. C. album) appears to be dying out, and you 
will be lucky if you find it, It seems to prefer ‘the 
neighbourhood of hop-gardens. The Large Tortoise- 
shell (¥. poluchloros), too, is scarcely €0 common as it 
Baa, Still Keep on the watch for the “Queen oi 

ain.” 

"The Convolvulus Hawk-moth (Sphinr coneoleult) 
hovers over petunias at dusk. It will return to the 
same flowers again and again: so that, if you should 
mies it once, you will very likely have a’ second oppor- 
tunity of netting it, Get the net close to it as it hovers 
as quietly as you can, and then make a steden, shar] 
stroke. “You may take the Humminyg-lird Haw! 
( Macroglossa stellatarum) over the same towers in the 
day-time. 

Several of the “ Thorns” are out, and visit gas-lamps 
after dark. The Large Thorn (Annomos alniaria), 
once a great rarity, is now not uncoumon; but as 
a large batch of foreign eggs were put down a few 
years since by a collector who ought to have known 
better, it is probable that most of the specimens 
captured are not true natives, Beating there is none 
to be done, and palings and tree-trunks are not likely 
to be very productive. 

Sugar, however, on warm nights, will still at- 
tract multitudes of moths, including the exquisite 
Xanthias, The first time that I ever saw one of these 
lovely moths sipping at the treacle, it almost took my 
breath away ! The “Sword Grasees” (Calocampa vetusta 
and eroleta) appear, too, and are most deceptive-looking 
creatures when they sit with their wings closed. Occa- 
sionally a Xylina bears them company. One of these 
—X. sinckenti—the rarest moth that ever I saw alive, 
and only the third British specimen known, was taken 
at sugar by a friend, who fmagine) thet it was a 
common Grey Dagger, aril had no idea of the prize he 
had got until the next ds 

Give up as much time as you can—erpecially in the 
carlier part of the month—to caterpillar hunting, 
Most larve will be pretty we!) full fed by now, and 
will give very little trouble. Take care to have three 
or four intehes of fine mould at the bottom of your 
breeding-cage, and sec that caterpillars which “spin 
up” are not disturbed, 

'N.B.—Many caterpillars feed only after dark, and 
ie will have to search for them by the aid of a 

intern. 

The ooleopterist should turn his attention to fungi, 
especially those growing upon trees, which sometimes 
swarm with bectles. Never shall 1 forget bringing 
home once, in a big canvas bag, fungi and all, some- 
thing like three thousand beetles, nearly two thousand 
of which belonged to a species perfectly new to science. 
This was from West Wickham wood, near Croydon, 
and I do not suppose that I shallever have such a haul 
again. If you come scross a tree tenanted by Goat 
moth caterpillars, carefully search the entrance to the 
burrows. Many good beeties live in the “ frass” which 
collects there. A dead rat or two, laid down in suit- 
able localities, will probably produce numbers of bury= 
ing beetles ; and of weevils and ladybirds you will most 
likely find more than you can set. : 
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J.L. P.—1. Chromic acid is said to be the best, and to 
give a more continuous current. Chromic acid, 
6 ounces; water, 1 quart; sulphuric acid (by 
measure), 6 ounces. Diasolve the chromic acid, and 
add the sulphuric acid in a thin stream. Leave till 
cold before using, and fill the jars to the usual height 
with this mixture. 2. There are not many. You 
might light 8 small vacuum tube. With some coils 
it is possible to charge a Leyden jar. The electric 
discharge over a plate of mica is very pretty, forming 
feathery branches of light. Your coil is hardly large 
enough for many experiments. 


Dynamo (Frampton Cotterell).—Very sorry you have 
. Bot got it right, but it may be done yet.” The wires 
you sent are much too thick,and the insulation is 
not ‘We should advise you to write to Mr. 
Bottone for the wire, as ge got the castings from 
him, as of course he must know exactly the right sizes 
required for his own dynamo, and the right amount 
of both, The amount required is under 14 ounce for 
magnet, and 1 ounce for armature. If you get the 
wires from him, and still it won't work, he will tell 
ou what is wrong, if you send him the machine. 
Yet us know if you are successful. 

Exxctric (J. R. Wilkins).—It does not matter at all 
whether the axle goes through the cylinder of the 
armature or not, so long as it is fixed tightly to it, 
and is centrally placed, so that the cylinder cannot 
“wobble” as it turns. 


TramcaR.—You will find full instructions how to 
make an electric tramear in “Amateur Work,” 
Part 16, New Series (March 1890). We have had no 
article on that as yet. It may come in time. 


Mopk1. ENGINE (Subecriber).—The rivets are always 
headed over from the outside, placing the flat head of 
rivet inside the boiler, holding it close against the 
‘metal by means of a heavy hammer-head or flat bar 
of iron, whilst you scrub the other end down with a 
light hammer. Do not give one heavy blow, but 
lightly hammer round on the edge until the metal of 
the rivet has spread and extended slightly beyond the 
rivet-bole, when it may be finished off with a “swag,” 
which is simply a piece of stecl with a flat end, in 
which a small cup-shaped hole or semicircular dent 
has been drilled. This should be plaeed over rivet 
and a heavy blow given: this gives a ncat finish and 
a uniform shape to all the rivets, The price charged 
by firm mentioned could be easily ascertained, but 
would no doubt be very considerable, Why not 
make it eutirely yourself, ani have the pleasure of 
knowing it is entirely your own work 7 

Foop ror Picrons (W. P. B.).—I. Grain of all kinds, 
auch as tick beans, good rey pieces, wheat, tares, 
dari, cte. Give gravel and clean water. 2. The 
“Exchange and Mart" costa 2d., and is published 
every Mowlay, Wedueaday, and Priday, 

SreauiIxG Fox-TERMIER (Ivan).—Why, give him in 
charge of the nearest policeman, of course. 

Fon ScuRVY (Two Readers).--State your case, 

peas, Wedon't bekeve you mean ecurvy, which is 


.& 


Grr 


iht about from want of 
y nowadays, except 

If you mean scurf in the 
ar remedy. 


Piceuss (3. V.).—i. in many ways, too numerous Lere 
to mention. 2. No; grain, of course. We believe 
some boys would expect their pigeons to eat. beef- 
steak and onions! 3, When they are mated aud have 
the young. 

Tnatsixe (F.G. L.).—If you have stitch in the side 
when running, aud are soon pumped, you cannot be 
in form, “You must go at it gradually. Walk good 
long distances, and take a run as a sprint now and 
then during the walk. Rome wasn’t built in a day, 
you know. 


THe “WaNperen” Canavan (G. Hinkley).—We 
handed your letter to the owner, who says: “If you 
saw the* Wanderer’ in camp at Deal, why did you not 
ask permission to inspect her ? The doctor is always 
pleased to see readers of the ‘ B. O. P.’ while he is on 
the road. Strange to say, though many of his lady- 
readers come on board, boys are nearly miweye too 
shy. Yet the doctor doesn't eat. boys—hig or little | 
His last book on caravan life is out of print. His 
new one will be published shortly.” 


How 1o Penspink (Jack Point).—You are sensible, 
anyhow. But it is very difficult to give advice about 
tatoes, and 
Study to 


keeping down fatin boys. Avoid sugar, 
flour-food of all kinds as much as possible. 
live all you cau on fish and animal food. H: 
every morning, and a Turkish bath once a week, if it 
will run to it If not, sweat well by running your- 
self. 


Gnowixa a Moustache (An Old Reader).—The 
chemist was right in putting a poison label on. 
Else you might have drunk it. Do you see? Then the 
moustache might have grown inside iustead of 
out! 


WEAKNESS (Miserrimus).—Yon just go on, Ind, trusting 
to Heaven and praying. What you complain of is to 
some extent natural. But study, as you are doing, to 
be pure in mind. Remember this—one's dreams are 
wo often but the reflection of our waking thoughts. 


CANARY PLUCKING ITs FratiHEns (Ajax).—Feel on 
canary secd and rape. No dainties. See if it has 
vermin. A little sulphur ointment under wings and 
round neck would then do good. 


Protocrapny (S. Crow).—As you have “taken the 
‘8B. O. P.’ for several years, and found it very useful 
for photography,” it seems odd that you should not 
have found out that the formula for the ferrous 
oxalate developer was given in the article on 
“ Christmas-boxes made by Photography.” in No. 622 
(January part, 1891), and auother formula in the 
article on “Photographic Developers,” in No. 630 
(March part, 1891). The developer is the same for 
bromide papers and negatives. You will also get full 
instructions in every packet of paper. 


Swwxxy J. Brianousr.—Your ringed snakes will 
probably feed when the weather gets warmer ; you 
need not be alarmed at their abstinence, as they can 
fast for many months without apparent detriment 
Try them by-and-by with frogs, slugs, tadpoles, ant 
lobworms, and shut them up when you do so in such 


esponde ree, | 


aw 


that they may feel themselves gale fm 
observation. 


Give them plenty of water 
Yes; some of our a. u 


(Duchess)¥ 


ed. 2. When moulting, 

warm. Cover up at night, and, if weakly 
nail in the water, 3. No; lemonade wor 
thin, 1 


ke ten drops of tineture 

daily after meals for pellor of 
reise. 4. A sinew bas 

a day in cold water. S. Brick 


3. Mere su; 
would do for rabbits. 


Sracnhorxp (Boy Nimrod).—Staghound you mt 
The same as the foxhound, only they folly t 
leer. 


Picross ann Fow1s (F. Higdon).—1. Yes; Le! 
Not coloured. 2, No; “ Home and Farm Farec.'-" 
takes in everything, from dogs and donkeys cwt:+: 
mgnkeys, and even silkworms. 3. Case = 

ott Gill have books al/ about fowls; am. 1°) 
change and Mart” poultry columns. 


Raperr wirk Sork Paw (Abram Prost)—F «. 
clean, and cover with zinc ointment twice a dat 


Aquanrom (Buphemia).—1. No need to apologise # 
writing because you are a girl. We have 7° 
readers, and the cry is, still they come. 2. ¥ 
do well without the snails, etc., in the aquar 
they eat the slime. They also eat the cert - 
the glass, and keep it cleun to a great exten. 


A Cat's Qurry (Tam).—Tell your master, Tarn.” 
your mistress, to feed you extra well and br::: : 
every day. All cats moult in spring. 


Gorprmsn (C. D.).—Read “ Freshwater Aquaria” = 
recent number. 


IscunaTors (J. E, Blaine).—Too long for Core? : 
euce columns. Sec “ Doings” for June. 


ConstIPATIoN (Armiger).—We are alwars plas’ * 

hear from our very old boys. Constipatio: © - 
disagreeable thing, and most difficult to cur. |: 

our case we believe it fis causei by sta: 
debility of the walls of the gut. Constantls “3 
medicine only debilitates these. Take all theez:> 
you can, and use an efema instead of madicin. 
electropathic belt often does good. 


Bmp Sixoixc (Bird Lover).—Not weil til 2" 
moulting. 


BLUR UNDER Eyks (Stanley ).—Poverty of bleei TP 
ten drops of tincture of iron thrice daily ia 43‘. 
a quinine-and-iron mixture. 


Ancona Rassit (P. Jordan).—They neei extn F 
A small hutch will not do at all. “Alsu grooms: - 
You once get them matted, it is all up. 


WEAKNESS IX BACK (Esperanza).—Better vt 
doctor personally, as Four kidueys may te wr3: 


Deatns (A. H. and many others).—It is fr" 
impossible to tell from simple description t> \* 
of death in an animal, aud we cannot underut:? 
mortems. 


Carisr on Docror (Mastadon),.—Get the m> - 
regulations from any University and study © 
Four spare time. Pecuniarily speaking, t ©°7 
is often as well off as the ductor, thoug’: & -° 
not rank so high socially. 


THE TIGER CHIEF 
OF 
BURMATL; 


OR, THE ADVENTURES 
’' TWO BOYS ON THE UPPER 
IRRAWADDY. 


By Davin Ker, 


the Afgh 


HAPTER XV.—THE LONELY MAN OF 
THE JU 


fS that you, father?” shouted 
ly able to believe 


answered Living- 

Climb up, quick, boys, 

to that heap of rocks yonder, and 
{send you down a ladder directly.” 


“Fred submitting to be bound in his turn."” 


Price One Penny. 
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The active lads scrambled like monkeys 
up the vast pile of fallen rocks that sloped 
upward like a buttress against the side of 
the precipice, mounting it just in time to 
avoid the circle of fire that was closing 
around them. But they seemed to have 


escaped one peril only to be overtaken | 
by another; for at that moment the | 


underground passage (which acted like a 
vast speaking-tube) brought plainly to 
their ears the approaching voices of men, 
who—as they well knew—must be either 
their former jailers returning, or a fresh 
band of Burmans coming to learn the 
cause of the mysterious conflagration 

But an instant’s reflection told them 
that they were in no danger, for the wall 
of fire that kept them in the hollow, would 
equally keep the Burmans out of it. 
Moreover, just then, something like a 
rope ladder came swinging down to them 
over the edge of the crater. And in fact, 
it was a rope-ladder of nature's own 
making —a seemingly endless coil of 
intertwined creepers, one end of which 
Mr. Foster had cut loose and flung down. 

It would have been an awkward climb 
for many men, but the strong and nimble 
lads, thoroughly rested by their long sleep, 
made short work of it, and were soon 
beyond the reach of the flames. 

“Jack and the Beanstalk,” said Fred, 
with a chuckle. 

“But we mustn’t leave the beanstalk 
here to tell tales,” rejoined his uncle 
dragging up the creepers by which they 
had ascended. “They'll think the fire 
an accident if they see no trace of vis‘- 
tors; but if they were to guess the truth, 
we should have them at our heels in no 
time. And now,” he added, taking some 
bread and dried fruit from his pouch, 
“eat while you can, for we have a long 
march before us.” 

“Whero are we going, then, father?” 
asked Harry, with his mouth full. 

“That's just what I wish some one could 
tell me, my boy,” replied Foster, laugh- 
ing; “ but anyhow, we mustn’t stay here, 
for some of these fellows probably know 
the path by which I came up, and might 
drop in upon us just when we don’t want 
them; and the sooner we're out of this 
district altogether, the better chance we 
shall have to keep our heads on our 
shoulders.” 

It was a strange kind of picnic, on the 
summit of an extinct volcano, with a 
raging fire below, and merciless foes, all 
around; but the daring boys, who felt 
ready for anything after their recent 
series of wild adventures, showed no sign 
of fear. 

While they made their hasty meal, 
Foster told briefly the terrible news of 
which they were still ignorant — the 
rising of the Northern Burmans against 
England, the t%.1 of the British forts, and, 
lastly, the destruction of Kyook-Pew, and 
the fate of Merrincourt and Marston. 

“Poor Mr. Marston!" cried Harry, 
wrathfully, “isn’t it too bad? And after 
he'd been so good to that wretched Tiger 
Chief, too! What a brute that fellow 
must be! 

‘And now,” concluded Mr. Foster, 
“the War-Tiger’s master of the whole 
province; he’s blockaded Bhamo itself, 
and some of his bands have gone raiding 
almost as far as Mandalay; and the 
English troops sent to put down the 
revolt can't come up for several weeks 


yet; and so, altogether, we’re in a rather 
awkward fix.” 

“ And what are we to do, then, uncle?’ 
asked Fred, who, after all that he had 
heard of his uncle’s exploits, had the 
fullest confidence in the latter’s ability 
to “straighten things out’ somehow, 
crooked as they seemed at present. 

“Well, you can’t very well pass for 
Burmans, and fighting’s not to be thought 
of, even if you hadn’t lost your fire-arms ; 
for any natives that we may meet with are 
likely to come fifty or sixty strong, and 
that’s rather long odds against three. 
The best plan is for you to go as 
prisoners whom I’ve captured in an 
attempt to escape. I'll tie your hands 
behind you, and march you through the 
jungle till we fall in with some of these 

ands of Burmese raiders who are flock- 
ing south to join the Tiger Chief, and then 
we'll just join them, and travel along 
with them for safety!" 

Even Harry looked startled at this au- 
dacious proposal, which the great explorer 
made as coolly as if he were only planning 
an afternoon stroll. But a moment's re- 
flection convinced both boys that no other 
plan would enable them to pass through 
this perilous district unsuspected. 

“And then,” pursued Mr. Foster, “by 
travelling along with these fellows, we 
may find out all sorts of things about the 
strength and movements of the enemy, 
and the plans of the War-Tiger himself, 
which may be very useful to General 
Roberts when he comes up here to tackle 
them.” 

“What? Is old Sir Frederick coming 
to thrash ’em himeelf?" «cried Harry, as 
he rose and put his hands behind him, 
while his father bound them firmly with 
a supple creeper which he had just cut 
for the purpose. “Hurrah for him!” 

“But look here, uncle,’ said Fred, 
submitting to be bound in his turn, 
“ suppose we fall in with Tum-Ti, or some 
of the other fellows from the War-Tiger’s 
band, won’t they know you?” 

“Tum-Ti might, but I don’t think any 
of tho rest would in my present disguise,” 
replied Foster ; “ and besides, I don’t think 
we should meet any of them here, for, 
now that it’s known the War-Tiger isn't 
dead after all, but alive and victorious, 
every man who can handle knife or gun 
will hurry south to join him. Now, let's 
be moving; but stay—you can’t go bare- 
headed in this sun, you know. Give me 
your scarfs, and I’ll twist ’em into turbans 
for you.” 

The sashes used to blindfold the boys 
when first captured were now turned 
into caps for them; and the party was 
just ubout to start, when the fettered 
Harry cried distressfully : 

“Oh, father, do scratch my nose! 
Something’s bitten it, and it itches like 
mad!” 

His father laughed and complied; and 
then away went the three down the 
mountain-side in single file, Fred and 
Harry linked together by a stout withe, 
while Foster appeared to be driving them 
before him. The “path” of which he had 
spoken was quite invisible to the boys, 
but “The Lonely Man of the Jungle” 
seemed to find his way by instinct through 
the bristling mass of matted boughs, and 
then down a black narrow chasm in the 
cliff, which brought them to the foot of 
the mountain. 


But by this time the sun was pretr 
high in the sky, and amid that swelterin 
jungle—where no breath of air cout 
make itself felt through the impenetrabk 
wall of leaves—the growing heat s«o 
began to tell in earnest. Fred and Har 
bore up manfully for a time; but, strxe 
and active as they were, they had neiti.: 
the iron muscles nor the tireless ener 
of their guide, who tramped steadil 
with an unfailing vigour which Stank: 
himself might have applauded. The cc:- 
straint of their fettered arms, too, hu: 
pered them not a little; and by the 
of the first hour's march they began u 
show unmistakable signs of flagging. 

Seeing this, Mr. Foster slackened ts 
pace, and began to amuse them wn 
stories of his adventures among is 
mountains after leaving them at Fe: 
Kyook-Pew. He told them how he bi 
penetrated into a hitherto unexplored pr 
of the border range, where, having cared 
old chief of an “ evil spirit inside of hin 
(ie., a fit of indigestion caused by cre 
eating), he had been taken for a magica, 
and almost worshipped. Then, the px- 
sence of an “ English spy” in the his 
having been vaguely moised abroad, !: 
had joined an expedition to hunt for kix- 
self, and had gained great credit 1 
prophet by foretelling that the spy woul 
not be caught after all—a prophecy whic, 
as may be supposed, came perfectly tri:. 

A little later, he had got lost on ie 
mountains, and, being caught in a s2%- 
storm, seemed to have no hope of exaye, 
when he suddenly lighted upon s b= 
effaced trail of footprints, and, follo 
it, came right into a den of native robbe 
But they, taking him for a Burmese t:- 
gand like themselves, entertained tin 
hospitably, and guided him next momzs| 
to the path that he had wished to reac. | 

Then he told how he had got back #: 
Kyook-Pew just in time to see it me: 
away in flames, and how, mingling v- 
detected with the War-Tiger’s band > 
the darkness, he had heard them speak :? 
the two white boys whom their Chief hs 
carried off as prisoners to the “Huks 
Mountain.” He was just proceeding 
relate how he had come thither in get 
of them, when he paused all at once. tet 
forward as if listening intently, and the 
signed to the boys to halt, a signal whit 
they gladly obeyed. 

Whispering to them not to stir fe 
the spot till he returned, Foster c-# 
noiselessly forward, and vanished amt: 
the bushes, returning as cautiously  k* 
moments later. 

“We're in luck, my boys,” said he is! 
low tone; “here's a Burmese camp ¢)~ 
by us, and they're all fellows from <« 
northern hills, who won't suspect i 
thing. We can fool them easily eno~* 
and we'll just travel south with them (= 
we get within reach of the English a" 
and then make a holt for it. Come a! 
and remember that you're my prixt: 
and that all you have to do is to b+ 
your tongues, and look as sulky and¢b.? 
fallen as you can.” : | 

Then, driving his pretended cap's 
before him, he went boldly forward “- 
the ring of savage mountaineers ‘ 
were encamped in a small clearing «:* 
bank of a tiny stream), and addn= 
them in their own dialect : | 

“Well met, brothers! may your F7, 
be prosperous! These two young mx" 
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‘e prisoners whom I have caught trying 
» escape from the Hollow Mountain, 
here they had been shut up by our 
eat Chief, the Tiger of War, upon whom 
ay all good fortune attend! If you are 
1 your way to join him, I pray you to let 
; journey along with you. These kullah- 
‘ong (foreign brutes) might escape from 
e alone. and kill them I must not, for the 
ger Chief has bidden us keep them for 
nsom, and do them no harm; but they 
ll be safely guarded with so many brave 
ns of the mountain all around them.” 
Foster's speech was highly approved, 
d several of the warriors rose and came 
‘ward to welcome him and to assure 
m of their friendship. They offered 
n food, and made room for him among 
am, having evidently no suspicion that 
was anything but what he seemed; 
d he, on his part, made himself as 
tfectly at home among these ferocious 
vages (who would have killed him on 
» spot had they had the least inkling of 
+ real character) as if he had been in an 
lish drawing-room. 
The white captives at once became 
‘ects of universal curiosity; for very 
v Englishmen had ever penetrated the 
rthern mountains save in disguise, and 
‘eral men among the Shans (as these 
d fellows were called) had never seen 
vhite face in their lives. In a trice the 
>? lads found themselves hemmed in by 
tomplete ring of gaunt, high-cheeked, 
lfish visages, crowned with those huge 
aw hats that had so much amazed 
2d when he first saw them at Ran- 
m; and when they began to eat (for 
ster had set food before them, and un- 
ind their arms to let them eat it) the 
‘thy savages watched every mouthful 
2agerly as boys watching for the explo- 
1 of a firework.*® 
Yne of the younger Shan warriors—a 
only a few years older than Fred Mil- 
n_ himself—pressed close up to the 
ikee boy, and began to examine the 
er’s white face with a look of amused 
mishment. He was still peering into 
ke a child staring at a new doll, when 
d suddenly uttered a short, sharp, 
ry bark, 80 like that of @ real dog that 
startled savage instinctively took a 
iy step: backward, and, in doing 80, 
abled and fell sprawling on his back, 
da roar of laughter from his grim 
panions, who, like all their country- 
4, combined the thoughtless merri- 
t of children with the merciless 
sity of wild beasts. 
oward afternoon the Shans started 
n, carrying their three new comrades 
g with them. And now began the 
igest journey that the adventurous 
had ever known. Travelling under 
protection of their deadliest foes— 
id and led as prisoners by their own 
2x and uncle—marching steadily to 
the sworn enemy and destroyer of 
‘ race—they might well wonder at 
s whether all this were real, or only 
ld dream. But, boy-like, they soon 
used to their strange surroundings, 
entered gleefully into the spirit 
ais extraordinary adventure; while 
igstone Foster himself, with his usual 
ess love of perils from which most 
would have shrunk, enjoyed it quite 
uch as they did. 
ae of my first menls in Tartary was made under 
y similar circumstances, —D. K. 


Yet Foster had no intention of letting 
himself be marched right into the presence 
of the Tiger Chief; and though he meant 
to avail himself of the Shan convoy as 
long as he could do so with safety, he 
had quite decided to take “ French leave" 
of his new friends before they joined the 
main body of the insurgents, who were 
said to be still before Bhamo. 

But a new turn was suddenly given 
to his secret plans by a very unexpected 
catastrophe. During one of their mid- 
day rests—for the mountain men, who 
felt the heat of this low-lying jungle more 
than their lowland neighbours, were wont 
to march all night and sleep during the 
hottest part of the day—Harry, happening 
to be awake, heard some of the Shans 
whispering together, and his knowledge of 
their dialect enabled him to catch a few 
words that evidently meant no good. 

“Father,” whispered he, tapping 
Foster's arm, “listen to these chaps— 
they're plotting some mischief!" 

The explorer was awake at once (for he 
always slept the light sleep of a man 
accustomed to carry his life in his hand), 
and a few moments’ listening told him 
that the speakers were three or four 
fellows whom he had already singled out 
as men to be guarded against, and whom 
he strongly suspected of belonging to the 
very gang of brigands among whom he 
had fallen during his mountain wanderings. 
Feigning to be still asleep, he listened 
intently, and soon made out that they 
were plotting to murder him and to seize 
the persons of his son and nephew, in 
order to secure for themselves whatever 
reward the Tiger Chief might think fit 
to give for the recovery of two such valu- 
able prisoners. 

Here was a complication ! 

Foster's first idew was to balk their 
kind intentions by slipping away with the 
two boys that very night. But a mo- 
ment’s reflection showed him that it would 
not be easy to do so undetected; and, 
moreover, he felt pretty sure that he was 
in no immediate ger. He had made 
himeelf so popular with most of the Shans, 
that they were not likely to let his life be 
attempted without interfering; and thus 
the plotters would be forced to wait for a 
favourable chance, which he would take 
good care not to givethem. On the other 
hand, if he stole away now, in a part of 
the jungle with which even he was not 
familiar, he might lose his way, and 
perhaps fall in with other Burmese bands 
who would not be so friendly. 

Thus, for several days more, they all 
journeyed on together; and every day 
Livingstone Foster sat quietly among the 
men who intended to murder him, talked 
to them, joked with them, shared their 
food—and all this without the least sign 
of suspicion or ill-will, till even Harry, 
used as he was to his father’s wonderful 
self-command, looked at him with ad- 
miring astonishment. 

But the time came at last, and sooner 
than any one could have foreseen. 

Just before sunset on the fifth day after 
this discovery, the band came suddenly 
to a small river, which, narrow as it was, 
seemed surprisingly deep and swift for 
that dry season. Its waters, coloured by 
the soil that they brought down, had a 
curious tint not unlike thick red ink; and 
Foster appeared to recognise it at once. 

“I know now where we are, boys,” 


said he aside to Fred and Harry. “Keep 
your wits about you, and be ready, for [ 
think we shall try and slip off to-night!” 

At sight of this sudden obstacle, the 
Shans were rather at anonplus. Toswim 
it would have been nothing to these hardy 
men, could they have gone straight across, 
but their practised eyes saw at once that 
the current was far too strong for that. 
Moreover, the danger of crocodiles and 
water-snakes was not to be forgotten; 
and then, too, if they were forced to 
swim at all, their guns and powder must, 
of course, get thoroughly wetted, a mishap 
that must not be risked on any account. 
What was to be done? 

Then Foster saw his chance and took it. 

“Tl tell you what we must do, 
brothers,” said he. ‘“ We'll make a raft 
of these bamboos, tie a long rope to it, 
and let it swing out into the stream just 
where that eddy sets toward the opposite 
bank. The current will carry it across, 
and we will send three or four men over 
upon it to make fast the cord to the other: - 
side, and then work the raft back to us. 
along the rope; and so we can send it to. 
and fro till all our guns and all our people: - 
are safe across. What say you?" 

All the Shans agreed that the plan was-_ 
@ good one, and to work they went at . 
once to carry it out. 

But even with so many willing hands . 
to help in it, the work of cutting down tho 
bamboos and making them into a raft. 
strong enough for the purpose, took up a. 
good deal of time; and (as Foster had 
foreseen) darkness had fairly set in ers it. 
was done. Foster made a great show of * 
anxiety about his “ prisoners,” and kept 
them close to his side; while the boys, 
wondering much, but still putting full 
trust in their protector’s skill and courage, 
rather enjoyed the wild picturesqueness of ~ 
the scene, and the ghostly effect of so many 
dark, fierce faces and grim forme flitting 
to and fro in the red glare of the torchey . 
which some of the Shans had kindled. 

At length the raft was ready, and’. 
floating just alongside the bank, some- 
holding it from drifting, while others:. 
piled their guns upon it, and four men 
(two of whom were recognised by Foster - 
as members of the plot against his life)~ 
took their places in the centre. 

Several sturdy fellows now began to-- 
“ pay out” the rope that guided the raft, 
which had just felt the first pressure of ~ 
the cross-current, when Foster, while~ 
pretending to assist, suddenly cut the 
rope with one quick slash of his knife, and 
at the same moment screamed out in a 
tone of utter dismay— 

“ Hold the raft! the rope’s broken!” 

Raft and men shot down the stream 
like an arrow, while the thunder-stricken 
savages, dismayed at the peril of their 
comrades and the threatened loss of so 
many of their weapons, tore wildly along 
the bank in the vain hope of being able to 
check the raft and bring itashore. Quick 
as lightning, Foster severed the bonds of 
the two lads; and while the Shans were 
running and shouting like madmen in one 
direction, tho adventurous trio were 
slipping quietly away in the other. 


CHAPTER XVI.—BY FIRE-LIGHT. 
a LY *em go,” chuckled Foster, as the 
uproar died away in the distance ; 
“they won’t catch that raft in a hurry, 
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or us either. And now, my boys, take 
hold of these two guns that I've picked 
up for you; and you'll want these shawls, 
too, for it's apt to be rather damp at night 
along this river.” 

All that night the three kept pressing 
onvard (resting just long enough at times 
to keep the boys from breaking down) as 
nearly parallel with the river us possible. 
Day was just breaking when they heard a 
dull rumbling sound which Foster seemed. 
to recognise, and at which his face visibly 
brightened. 

“ Here we are at last,” he cried, “and 
now I'll show you a place where you 
might lie hid for a year, and no one ever 
tind you. I only found it out myself by 
accident.” 

His words were fully made good a few 
ininutes later, when they came out again 
upon the bank, at a point whore the river 
(now much narrower) flung itself over a 
wall of rock more than twenty feet high, 
in one broad sheet of foam, which flashed 
and sparkled like a shower of diamonds 
in the first rays of sunrise. 

Taking the guns and shawls from the 
boys in order to leave them as free as 
possible, Foster picked his way nimbly 
down the steep broken bank to the 
water’s edge, and seemed to vanish into 
‘the waterfall ! 

The wondering lads followed, and found 
themselves on a narrow ledge of rock, 
leading into a low, dark cavern-mouth, 
over which the sheet of falling water hung 
like a curtain. 

“This is one of my country-houses,” 
said Foster, smiling at their amazement. 
“ Many a snug night I’ve had here while 

_ fifty savages were beating the jungle all 
round to find and kill me. It has two 
doors (for, when the river’s low, you can 
get out by the other side too), and you see 
it’s not damp with all this water.” 

In fact, strangely enough, this river- 
grotto was quite dry except just at the 
mouth, perhaps from the heat of the rock 
itself, which, being exposed to the full 
glare of the sun over a great part of its 
upper surface, became thoroughly heated 
during the daytime, and acted as a kind 
of stove. 

“Now, let’s eat,” cried Foster, as 
cheerily as if he were ordering breakfast 
in his hotel at Rangoon; “and then, 
.boys, I’m going to turn you both into 
Burmans. We shall have to be out of 
doors a good deal, and as we can’t play 
the ‘ prisoner’ game any more, you must 
look as like natives as possible, in case 

anyone sees you.” 

Sure enough, as soon as_ breakfast 
was over, he produced from his pouch 
small dark root not unlike a potato, 
with which he rubbed both boys from 
head to foot, dyeing them at once a 
fine rich coffee-colour, to the no small 
amusement of the Orientalised lads, who 
laughed loudly as they eyed each other's 
‘transformed visages. 

“Tsay, Fred,” cried Harry, as they 
put on their clothes again, “ you look just 
like a cigar wrapped in paper!” 

“And you look mighty like a stick of 
chocolate in a handkerchief,” retorted 
Fred. “ Now, if we only had a couple 
of banjos, we could tramp the country 
as nigger minstrels, and make our for- 
tune!” 

Luckily both lads had already adopted 
coloured native shirts, and a few palm- 


leaves from the wood were soon plaited by 
Foster's nimble fingers into two very 
fair copies of the ordinary Shan hat; so 
that their dress needed little more altera- 
tion to make them very presentable 
native boys. 

The next few days were so uneventful 
that they seemed quite tame after the 


thera; but they were not by any means 
days of idleness. What with bathing, 
fishing, cooking the fish that they caught, 


grass for their beds, gathering wild fruit, 
making bark shoes for themselves and 
screens to protect their new bedroom 
from the wind, the boys had plenty to do, 
and found this forest picnic capital fun. 
Just at the outset, indeed, the cave and 


lections; and, in the middle of the very 
first night, Harry awoke yelling from a 
nightmare, in which he thought himself 
back in the prison-chamber beneath the 
dead volcano, which was slowly filling 
with water and drowning him by 
inches. But this feeling soon wore off, 
and both lads enjoyed their new life 


startling adventures that had preceded | 


bringing in armfuls of dry leaves and | 
| the rising, the boys went out as 


its waterfall suggested unpleasant recol- | 


immensely. 

For some days, however, the lads ven- 
tured out very little save at sunrise and 
nightfall ; for though their disguise was 
; good enough so far as it went, yet, if 
! they should be met and accosted by any 
| of the natives, Fred's inability to 
| speak the language might get them into 
an awkward scrape. But not a single 
Burman showed himself (this being a 
very lonely part of the jungle) till the 
fifth day of their cave-life, when, as the 
boys stood in the cavern-mouth watching 
for the return of I’uster—who had gone 
ashore to gather a fresh supply of fruit— 
four natives came slowly along the bank 
above them, dragging round the falls a 
light boat in which they were descending 
the river. 

Fred only laughed at this adventure, 
and said it reminded him of the “Indian 
scare’ at Glenn's Falls in ‘“ The Last of 
the Mohicans.” But Harry did not join in 
the laugh; for, as he watched the disap- 
pearing Burmans, it suddenly struck him 
that he had a wider view than before 
from the spot where he stood, and that, 
vonsequently, the waters of the fall must 
be shrinking away | 

When his father heard of this dis- 
covery, he looked grave in his turn. 


“That’s awkward,” said he; “but 


matter if they see the ledge that leads to 
it, for that tells no tales. Anyhow, it 
would be dangerous to move southward 
just now, and we should hardly find a 

etter hiding place; so, for the present, I 
think we'll stay where we are.” 

They did so; but the river continued to 
fall, and, day by day, their sheltering 
curtain of water grew smaller and smaller. 
Patches of rock that had been hidden 
when they first came were now quite 
bare and dry ; and at length (as Foster had 
said) they were able, by leaping from 
boulder to boulder, to reach the farther 
bank likewise. 

This was quite a treat to the restless 
boys; for, just on the other side of the 


unless the river gets very low indced, the ! 
cave itself will still be hidden, and it don’t , 


river, the endless jungle was broken by a 
wide sweep of clear ground, where, 
instead of being forced to fight their way 


step by step through tangled boughs x 
claw-like thorns, they had room en 
for a half-mile race. They took to 
out upon the clearing after dark—the . 
the early morning as well—then a 
hours of the day; and so they wen: 
till (as always happens in such cases' ti. 
grew bold from impunity, and ended’ 
trying it once too often. 

One hot breezeless afternoon, w!. 
Foster was absent on a scouting ey: 
tion through the forest to see if any 
native bands were coming south to 


to their favourite clearing, and, 
pushed right across it to the edge oft 
jungle beyond, were sitting in the shad: 
the bushes, wondering what to dom 
when the question was unexpette:, 
settled for them. 

There came a rustling and crackl:. 
among the bushes, and then a sou.“ 
voices so close to them, that it was pl: 
they would not have time to retreat : 
the clearing ere the Burmans (for 
they evidently were) came in 
Quick as thought, the boys dived u 
fallen tree against which they had t- 
leaning; and they had hardly dor - 
when a band of armed natives, at k- 
fifty strong, came tramping out o!: | 
jungle in single file, and, stepping ou’ | 
one over the very tree beneath which: 
lads were hidden, sat down to re 
the latter’s infinite dismay) close Ree 
it! 

Here was a pretty fix ! and, to mak." 
better, Fred was suddenly seized wi: : 
violent inclination to sneeze, and al: 
burst himself in keeping it down. 

“Well, brothers,” said a tall war’; 
“ we are going home again sooner th 
expected.” 

“But not empty-handed,” chr! 
another. “Our girdles are fuller ~ 
than when we turned our faces 
ward.” 

“ But our ranks are thinner.” sm-. ! 
a third. “ Many a stout warrior hav: 
lost since leaving our homes. Wet! 
these English but jackals, and lo! t. 
are very tigers! "” 

“ Ay, truly,” said a fourth. “ since +‘ : 
the War-Tiger himself cannot cer. * 
them.” 

Both boys started, and listened « 


| intently than ever. 


“ And whereas we thought them f-+ ” 
resumed the third speaker, “ther ~ 


| many as the leaves of the forest. lx-° 


those that we ourselves have seer. : 
say that there are thousands more «‘*. 
white-faced soldiers coming up the - 
river in those fire-boats that carr |‘ 
‘twenty-mouthed guns’ (Gatlings'. 
with them a host of the ‘monkevy-: 
of Hindoostan, who slay all and 
none.” 

Harry rightly guessed that this s: 
description must be meant for the ¢ 
ish and untameable Goorkas of Nc: 
those dreaded mountaineers whe 
overmatched the Burmans thems} 
their own irregular jungle warfare. 
was just thinking that the native 
gents would not have much chance: * | 
them, when he was startled by be. -! 
one of the band say: 

“What think ye, comrades; shai * 
camp here? It seems a good place.” 

Harry's blood ran cold, for be +! 
already cramped almost beyond endurasy) 
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and some inquisitive ants were making 
: geological survey of his right foot which 
almost drove him mad. but. to his in- 
‘inite relief, another man replied : 

~ Not so; it is shadier beyond the river. 
Let us eross it, and camp on the other 
ude.” 

The rest assented, and as they moved 
wv our half-stifled heroes were just 
»ecinning to rejoice, when all of a sudden 
hey saw one of the Burmans stop short 
nm the river-bank, and point with an 
:mphatie gesture to the foot of the water- 
dit 

Harry's heart seemed to stand still, for 
e of course thought that their cave of 
tage was discovered; and he thought, 
», Of the chance of his father coming 
uldenly back and falling right amid this 

But happily the Burmans were 
debating whether they should cross 
‘low the fall or above it; and in another 
ioment they were seen bounding like 
itclopes from stone to stone over the 
«ks on the brink of the cascade, and 
inishing into the thickets beyond it. 


When Mr. Foster returned some hours 
ter, having seen no sign of danger, he 
as somewhat startled by Harry's report 
their adventure and the Burmans’ talk, 
which Fred (who had only made out a 
wd here and there) listened as atten- 
vas himself. 

Vell,” said Foster at length, “ it’s 
ain that the insurrection. must have 
ceived a heavy blow, or these fellows 
mildn't be falling away trom it; for, so 
nas there was the least chance of 
inder, they'd hold on to it like bulldogs. 
e must manage somehow, though, to 
d ont what is going on; for, with these 
¥ bands coming straggling back. and 
ost likely robbing and murdering when- 
er they get the chance, it’s not sate for 
to stay here longer than we can help. 


iw 


Author of * 


‘ER the camp profound sleep had fallen. 
Not a sound was to be heard save the 
rmuring of the shallow stream and ocea- 
vally the long-drawn shrill howl of a 
ote, asit circled round the outskirts 
ip. Even in Squint-eyed Dic 
gambling den quietn 
reveller had sought his tent in order 
nateh the few hours’ rest necessary to 
2in him for the toil and excitement of 
ther day's feverish labour. 
ecekless though the diggers of Deadmen’s 
«ch undeniably were. yet had the day 
-jous not been one of great excitement 
terminated in a wild carouse at night, it 
not at all probable that they would have 
: left. themselves unguarded, and at the 
++ of every marauder - white or red. 
ud the cause? Gold! Three weeks before 
p sixty of perhaps the most desperate 
acters in the West had arrived at Dead- 
- Gulch. They were led by a man who 
known from the Missouri to the Pacific, 
nadians and whites alike, by the name of 
«hot 3 a name gained by the surety of his 
ns also the certainty with which he was 
to drop a man on the slizhtest pro- 
tion. 


1 


If the English army's really coming up, 
we'll make a dash for it as soon as it gcts 
near enongh to give us a chance.” 
Accordingly, a few days later, the bold 
man sallied forth again just after sunrise, 
bent upon learning, by hook or crook, how 
the great struggle was really going. 
Fortune favoured him, and he returned 
at nightfall with very important news. 
He had met another party of Burmans 
coming northward, and, mingling with 
them in the character of a northern 
warrior on his way to join the War-Tiger, 
had learned that the Chief had been twice 
defeated by General Roberts—that the 
sicge of Bhamo had been raised, and the 
besicgers routed with heavy loss—and 
that a flotilla of gunboats was advancing 
steadily up the Irrawaddy with English 
troops on board, while the formidable 


* Goorka soldiers swept the jungle, and cut 
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off one by one the strageling bands of the 
insurgents. In a word, the strength of 
the revolt was already broken, and great 
numbers of the Burmans had abandoned 
the struggle and marched away, Sir 
Frederick Roberts having promised a free 
pardon to all who returned peaceably to 
their homes. 

All this was startling enough; but the 
next night there came something more 
startling still. 

The boys had gone to sleep as usual; 
but, a little after midnight, they were 
aroused by a light tap on the shoulder, 
and Foster's voice saving: 

“ Danger. lads! Jump up, and get your 
guns ready!" 

It wasa wild scene that lay before them 
as they looked forth. Beneath the pale 
light of the waning moon, and the fitful 
glare of a fire that had been kindled in 
the centre of the great clearing, eddied 
ceaselessly to and fro a swarm of grim, 
unearthly figures, wild and ghostly as 
the phantoms of a nightmare. 

‘ 


By Dovetas Waker, 


Strange 


The guich had a gruesome record. This 
was the third party that had tried their luck 
in it. The first, numbering six individuals, 
never returned ; they were all murdered one 
night by a war-party of Indians. The 
second, a larger band of about twenty men, 
were attacked by a number of renegades and 
slaughtered, execpt one nan, who succeeded in 
effecting his escape. And it was he—Eustace 
Leroy -otherwise Sureshot, who had led this 
last party to the gulch. In the surrounding 
mining camps rumours were plentiful re- 
garding the great wealth of Deadmen's 
Gulch ; in fact, it was those rumours that 
had led to the destruction of the second party. 
So when Leroy had called for another party 
to share the risk with him, volunteers had 
not been wanting. 

Three weeks, then, they had been there, 
but so far their success had been nil, and 
already many were preparing to peg their 
tents, declaring that the gulch was a fraud, 
when Sureshot “struck it rich.” 
upper reaches of the gulch, where as yet no 
one had prospected, he had the morning 
before our tale commences dropped on a 
“pot”? from which he had drawn nearly a 
thousand ounces of gold. The news soon 


In the | 


Some of these goblins had painted their 
dark faces into a hideous likeness of a 
fleshless skull. Others had striped their 
clothes so as to imitate as closely as pos- 
sible the markings of a tiger's skin, and 
certainly carried in their gaunt, swarthy 
visages and glaring eyes quite enough 
ferocity to bear out the idea. Others still 
were clad in genuine wild-beast hides— 
the claws and tails of which, still attached 
to the skin, flapped and waved with a grim 
semblance of life at every movement of 
the wearer; while not a few had twisted 
the skins or bodies of dried snakes scarf- 
wise around their bare, bony chests, on 
the dark surface of which the shining scales 
made a ghastly glimmer in the fire-light. 

Loth lads instinctively strained their 
eyes to see if they could espy in the midst 
of this train of spectres the famous tiger- 
skin helmet of their arch-enemy the 
Tiger-Chief; but amid that uncertain 
light and that whirl of goblin figures, it 
was impossible to make sure whether the 
dreaded badge was really there or not. 

Lut the most startling sight of all war 
still to come. 

Close by the fire lay a prostrate form 
which, by the cords that bound its hand: 
and fect, and the fierce glances of watch- 
ful hatred darted at it by the armed 
phantoms around, was evidently that of a 
prisoner. Just as a sudden movement of 
the crowd revealed him for the first t'me 
to the eyes of our friends, the captive 


_ turned his face, and a bright gleam cf 


fire-light fell right upon it. 
The watching lads started, and uttered 
a cry—as well they might; for this help- 


| less prisoner who lay before them, doomed ° 


to certain death or tortures more frightful 
still, was no other than their old friend 
Hadji Mahmood, Alfred Marston's Hindoo. 
Ressaldar ! 


(To Le continued.) 
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spread like wildfire, and in the afternoon the 
whole camp was digging and prospecting 
there. It is true that no one equalled Sure- 
shot’s find, but still every one had had some 
luck; pots of from ten to two hundred ounces: 
were common, and there was none who did 
not get a share. 

This was the event that had been the cause 
of the carousal in Dick's saloon, the eticcts 
of which were now being slept off. 

The boss himself was the only one who 
was still awake. He had drunk and gambled 
as hard as any of the others, but yet when he 
rolled himself up in his blanket, sleep per- 
sistently refused to come to hiseyes. Soine- 
how, too, in spite of his good fortune that 
day, his thoughts were not by any means of 
a pleasant nature. They would pe - 
ently wander back to those far-off day: 
when he was not a hardened desperado, a 
leader of men who only recognised one law, 
and that the muzzle of a revolver. As he 
tossed about on his hard couch of straw, 
scenes of his boyhood and early manhood 
came to his memory, and at the recollection 
he groaned aloud. 

“Oh, mother!” he almost sobbed, 
this what your Eustie has come to?” 
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In his mind’s eye he saw the old home- 
stead in the bonniest county of old England, 
flowery Devon. He remembered with acute 
pain his father’s noble face and bearing, in 
which both he and his only and elder brother 
Charlie resembled him. In that only, though. 
His brother took after his father in tempera- 
ment also, but he—he was an exact counter- 
part of his great-grandfather, Mad Leroy, 
as the country people still termed him. He 
recalled his mother’s sweet, patient face and 
tender, loving ways. How she used to try to 
shield him and gloss over the faults his fierce, 
ungoverned temper caused him to commit. 
How she did everything heart could devise for 
him, loving her wild second-born perhaps 
better than even his gentler elder brother. But 
that was all twenty-five years ago. Then he 
tried to turn his thoughts to his later life, to 
scenes of danger, ay, and of heroism, but in 
vain. At length he sprang to his feet, his 
eyes wildly distended. a 

“Oh! how can I bear it?’ he said i 
tones broken with anguish, and pressing his 
hands wildly to his brows. “That deed!” 
oh, the horror of it now!—that made him 
leave home without seeing his mother again, 
without asking her forgiveness. 

Charlie and he both loved Alice Landell, 
but she was too tender, too quict, ever to 
return his advances. She could understand 
and love Charlie, but his own fierce bursts of 
passion alternating with indifference were 
beyond her comprehension, and only raised 
fear, if not positive dislike, in her bosom. 

How vividly he recalled the day Charlie 
and she were to have been married. He had 
vowed Alice should never be his brother's, 
and as they walked up the path of the little 
village churchyard he drew a pistol and shot 
at Charlie—mad, vicious fool that he was. 
Alice must have somehow divined his inten- 
tion, for with a loud scream of warning she 
threw herself in front of her lover and re- 
ceived the bullet in her own breast. 

Then the awful look of despair on his poor 
mother’s face as he last saw her, bending 
over Alice's body; his father's burning 
words still rang in his ears; and the agony 
of his mind was becoming so great that 
inaction was positively unendurable. With 
8 muttered anathema at his own weakness, 
Sureshot strode from his tent with fierce, 
restless steps. 

Mile after mile he walked, the unrest of 
his soul lending greater activity to his body. 
On over the mesa he went, and five miles 
separated him from the camp ere he 
stopped. 

He was on the summit of a high mesa. 
Turning his face westward, he gazed, but 
with unseeing eyes, on the magnificent 
panorama that stretched over the undulating 
hills of the sierra, lit now by the glamour of 
the rising sun, till lost in haze, beyond which 
rose and fell in the far distance the waters of 
the Pacific. Thus he remained for some 
minutes, then drawing his hand across his 
brows and face, as though endeavouring to 
wipe away the unwonted dimness, he fixed 
his eyes absently on two moving objects in 
the valley nearest him. 

For a moment only; then with a sup- 
pressed exclamation of surprise he sank to 
the ground, and with panther-like movement 
began to crawl towards a large rock some 
hundred yards down the slope. 

That which first had attracted his notice 
was two horsemen, whom even at that dis- 
tance he knew, by their mode of riding, to be 
Tenderfect of the most inexperienced kind. 
But he had seen more. About two miles 
further down, the valley terminated in a 
narrow pass, and it was what his keen eyes 
siw there that was the cause of Sureshot’s 
~:range actions. 

lle remained behind the rock for more 


than ten minutes, keeping his eyes the whole 
time on the entrance of the valley. Horse- 
man after horseman filed through, and every 
now and then the rays of the sun reflected 
gleaming shafts of light. 

“Sioux on the warpath—two hundred of 
them,” muttered the watcher to himself. 
Then as a spur of the mountain hid them 
from his view, and consequently him from 
theirs, he sprang to his feet. 

What was he to do? The valley led in 
but one direction—to Deadmen’s Gulch— 
where in all probability his companions 
would still be sleeping off the stupor of their 
excesses. The two horsemen in front? That 
the Indians knew of their presence was abso- 
lutely certain, and that they would cut them 
off before reaching the camp was equally sure. 

Should he attempt it? For a moment 
only he hesitated, then his rough sense of 
honour prevailed. It would have been an | 
easy matter for him to save himself. By | 
remaining hid where he was till the war party | 
had passed, he could then have made his way | 
safely across the mountain to the left and 
gained another camp, some eighteen miles to 
the south, without much risk. Whereas, 
unarmed save for a revolver, and, above all, 
on foot, the chances were deci(e lly more 
against than for him. 

One more glance to make certain he could 
not be seen by the enemy, and he began his 
race of life and death—for him and for 
others. 

Going towards a point where the valley 
bent abruptly to the right, he exerted his 
utmost speed, for it was there that his only 
chance lay of intercepting the two horsemen. 
Heedless of obstacles, on he dashed, | 
jumping over rocks, breaking through 
manzonita bush and sage scrub, still keep- 
ing his eye on his point, till he reached it; 
and not a minute too soon. 

Bursting through the last bush he almost 
ron against the two strangers, and the 
manner in which they watched his approach 
showed only too plainly their ignorance of the 
perils of life in the West. Curiosity rather 
than vigilance was depicted on their faces. 

Without the aid of stirrup Sureshot sprang 
on the back of the horse his trained eye 
knew to be the s‘ronger, at the same time 
shouting : 

“On, for your lives, friends! On!” 

The other instinctively spurred his horse, 
and as he ranged alongside, Sureshot in a 
few brief words told them of their danger. 

For fifteen minutes a furious pace was kept 
up, then the second horse put his foot ina 
gopher’s hole and came heavily down on his 
knees, sending his rider clean over his head. 

In o second Sureshot was on his feet. 
His first care was the horse. It was lamed 
beyond recovery. Then its rider?—he had 
his collar-bone broken, and uttered a sharp 
ery of pain when the other two tried to raise 
him to his feet. 

It was a desperate predicament to be in. 
One horse to three men, and one hardly able 
to move. Two hundred redskins behind 
them, and still a full mile from Deadmen's 
Gulch. 

A moment’s thought decided Sureshot. 
Some hundred and fifty yards from where 
the accident occurred the valley again nar- 
rowed. A steep path, confined on either side 
by precipitous rocks, led on to the mesa across 
which the gulch ran. If they could reach 
the pass before the Sioux were on them, he 
and the still uninjured man might be able 
not only to defend themselves, but also to keep 
the Indians in check while the other rode 
forward to the camp for reinforcements. He 
explained quickly what he thought had best 
be done. 

“Come, Eustie,” said the elder of the 
two; “try if you can sit on horseback.” 


The blood rushed like an incoming vax 
to Sureshot's face, then receded, leaving : 
pale as death. That name !—the pet nm 
by which his mother used to call hin 
The face, too, of the injured man, which k 
now for the first time carefully scrutinised. 
seemed strangely familiar. 

Suppressing the half formed question thy 
rose to his lips, he lifted his namesake fe 
haps the more tenderly on that account 
the horse. Then they moved forward x 
quickly as possible, but it was slow prog 
at the best, every jolt nearly caused t+ 
young man to fall, even though his ct: 
panion was at his side supporting him. 4: 
last the gorge was gained, and none too «x. 
for Eustie gave a painful sob, and fell liry 
and senseless into Sureshot’s arms. Ler; 
him carefully on the ground he turned tot: 
other and abruptly asked : 

“ What is his name? ’’ 

“ Eustace Leroy,’’ was the answer. 

“From the Manor House, Leroy, Deven’ 
came in a husky whisper from Suresh: 
ips. 

“Yes,” replied the other, with a puzz'/ 
look: and added, “we have come in :zare. 
of an uncle of his who is said to be at De:d 
men’s Gulch.” | 

Twice Sureshot essayed to ask a quetticr 
and twice his parched lips refused. He bs: 
never made any inquiries regarding his her- 
people or Alice, fearing lest they 
lead to his arrest, for he had ever dread: 
that his shot had been fatal. At dast i 
spoke: 

“His mother—was her name Alice Lx- 
dell? Is she alive? he almost fers: 
demanded. | 

“Yes,” was the reply, given with a :tr | 
of some surprise; ‘that was her ma: 
name, and she was all right when we [a* 
heard.” 

“Thank God!” exclaimed Suress* 
The great load that had haunted him n'si 
and day for twenty-five years was removed 

Perhaps noticing the looks of wonder «« 
the other's face, he added quickly, “I s= 
Eustace Leroy, his father’s brother.” 

For a moment there was silence, and the” 
Sureshot again spoke. ‘ He will not be ai 
to ride. Ride you straight on till you e<- 
to the gulch. Tell them Sureshot is her © 
danger. That will be enough. Give ©: 
your rifle, you won’t need it. Now go!” 

His manner was such that the other n:: 
questioned, but spurring his horse m: 
swiftly away on his mission. 

Sureshot bore the insensible form of t# 
nephew, as he now knew him to te. ‘ce 
greater safety behind a large stone, and sr 
down to wait for the danger that he kn 
would surelycome. Nor had he long to wa~ 
almost ere the sounds of their friend's ho-> : 
hoofs had died away, a dozen dusky warr’> 
came spurring up the valley. He did 
show himself till they were within fifty 3 
of the entrance of the pass, then he steyx- 
forward into full view with his rifle in = 
hands. 

“Humph!” as of one accord burst fr= 
their throats, and equally as simultanev—' 
the twelve reined their horses back -: 
their haunches. 

Well they knew the man who faced th 
and much they feared him. In maz; + 
fierce fray had the fear of his unerrin; + 
held them in check; but could he 4 
now ? 

For a minute or two the Sionx conf: 
with one another, during which time Sun - 
remained motionless. Then one de: ‘ 
himself and turned to ride back. Like a i: 
the rifle was at Sureshot’s shoulder. 
but forcible threat. The Indian hesit 
but prudence and love of life prevailed <~ 
he wheeled his steed round again. 
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A grim smile played round the lips of the 
white man. 

“It is as I thought,” he murmured to him- 
self; “this is only a detachment to cut off 
the two horsemen —the rest are waiting for 
he night to attack the camp.”” 

A few minutes thus passed, then one of 
che braves sprang lightly from his horse, and 
aying down his weapons, began to walk 
slowly towards Sureshot. 

The latter was in a dilemma. To refuse 
he offered parley would be to show his 
yeakness, and on the other hand to lay down 
113 weapon would be too great a risk with the 
oes he had to deal with. Just then, however, 
ie heard the sound of avoice. It was Eustie, 
vho had recovered from his swoon and was 
sking for a drink. 

Waving the Indians to halt, Sureshot 
iovel backwards, ever keeping his face to 
he foe, till he was abreast of the stone 
ehind which his nephew lay. 

“Can you stand ?” he said. 

“I think so,’ was the reply. “Are the 
adians there?” 

“Yes, and they wish to parley; I daren’t 
o it as it is, but if you could stand and rest 
our rifle on the rock, I would try it.” 

The earnest tones of the elder man con- 
need Eustie of the imperative necessity, 
ul he made the attempt. It cost him 
rrible pain, but he managed it. 

The moment the Sioux saw the barrel of 
e other rifle project above the rock, he 
treated. He knew all he wanted to know, 
ireshot was not alone. 

A momentary pause till he had remounted, 
en their wild war-cry rang out in the still 
t, and with a volley they spurred forward. 

* Fire!" cried Sureshot to his companion, 
d together they pulled the trigger. Two 
oux fell, and Sureshot dropped another with 
3 revolver. That stopped them, and the 
dians retired in headlong haste; but what 
rtended badly for the two whites was that 
e of them continued his flight beyond the 


valley, with the intention no doubt of bring- 
ing forward a more formidable party. 

The only question was whether they or the 
digzers would be first on the scene. 

No further attack was attempted; the re- 
maining eight Indians had retired beyond 
tifle range, contenting themselves with vin- 
dictive glances at the bodies of their com- 
rades, that lay cn the open between them and 
Sureshot. 

Five, ten, fifteen minutes passed, and still 
there was no sign of either friend or foe. 
Sureshot was beginning to hope that succour 
would come first, but he was wrong. A move- 
ment was seen among the Sioux, and asecond 
or two later a large band of Indians came up 
at a gallop. 

Without halting, on they came in a body, 
uttering a fierce whoop and evidently deter- 
mined to carry the pass by storm. This time 
only Sureshot fired, and their leader fell; then 
he emptied his revolver, but in vain; they 
still pressed forward, and in a second they 
were on him. For a little he maintained an 
unequal contest favoured by the narrowness 
of the place, but soon he was borne backwards, 
step by step, using the butt of his rifle as a 
club, till he was beside his nephew. Beyond 
that he would not be driven. 

It did not last long. Half-a-dozen of the 
enemy scrambled over the rock and attacked 
him in the rear. Somehow even in the 
fiercest of the fight Sureshot had kept a 
watchful eye on his nephew, who had again 
fainted from the pain caused by his exertions 
during the first attack; and now when he 
saw a Sioux about to brain him with his 
tomahawk he sprang like a tiger at him, and 
received the blow on his own shoulder. 

A moment's excruciating pain and he re- 
membered no more. 


When he came to himself he was being 
carefully and tenderly lifted by some of his 
comrades. Just as he had been struck down, 
they had charged along the pass, carrying 


everything before them. The Sioux were 
routed with much loss, and when the trium- 
phant diggers returned they found Sureshot’s 
body lying over that of his nephew. 

At first they thought both were dead, but 
on lifting the former they found that the 
other had escaped almost without hurt. 
With the digger, however, it was different. 
Besides a frightful gash on his shoulder he 
had received several gunshot wounds, any one 
of which alone would have proved fatal. 

His first word was an inquiry as to his 
nephew, and on being informed he was sound 
and safe, he requested to see him. Eustie, 
who in the meantime had been told by his 
companion who it was that had saved them, 
was brought to Sureshot's side. 

The latter silently held out his hand, 
which the other took, while tears of gratitude 
streamed down his face. 

For a moment or two neither spoke, then 
Sureshot said in a low faint voice: 

“ My mother—is she still alive?” 

The other sadly shook his head, and his 
voice was husky with emotion as he answered: 

* “She died four years ago.” 

“Did she—did she ever speak of me?” 

“Often! We heard that you were in 
California from a returned miner, and it 
was her last desire that I should seek you. 
Your name was among the last words she 
ever spoke.” 

A pleased smile swept over the dying 
man's face. Suddenly drawing himself 
up to a sitting position and stretching out 
his arms, he cried “ Mother!’? Then fell 
back, dead. 

In a small village church in bonnie Devon 
there is a memorial stone on which is in- 
scribed ; 

“ Sacred to the memory of Eustace Leroy, 
who died at Deadmen's Gulch, California, 
Sept. 10, 1851. Aged 47. ‘He gave his life 
for others.’” 


(tHE END.) 


rnest and Frank were looking forward 
with more than ordinary glee to the 
mer holidays, for not only were they 
ng to spend the greater portion of the 
ation with their parents at their usual 
side resort in the Solent, but they had 
t received a letter from home saying that 
3mall yacht had been hired for their 
isement. 
t had always been the aim of their ex- 
nce to have a boat which they could call 
r own and sail themselves, instead of 
7 being allowed to handle the tiller now 
then as a favour, and having to confine 
r cruises to an hour or two, according to 
length of their purses. 
he time dragged heavily after the receipt 
his delightful news, but the morning at 
th arrived when the boys had the satis- 
on of seeing their boxes carted off to the 
on, and soon afterwards the boys them- 
23 were filing through the streets bound 
he same destination. 
1 boys who travel home for the nolidays 
‘rain are fully aware of what usually 
,ens during the journey; and the sub- 
ent journey to the seaside need not be 
t upon. Suffice it to say, that the 
onfly certainly came up to their ex- 
ttiom im every way. She was about 21 
ong and 7 feet beam, half decked, with 
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waterways and a short counter ; she had also 
a small cabin. Best of all, she was a lifeboat, 
being fitted with air-cases sufficient to float 
her when full of water. 

That very evening the boys persuaded 
their father to give them their first lesson 
in seamanship, and wonderfully handy the 
little craft proved herself to be. She had 
three sails, viz., jib, gaff-mainsail, and mizen, 
and, with her centreboard down, she beat to 
windward in the smooth water in capital 
style. It was late before they returned, and, 
after the exciting day, our young friends were 
not sorry to find themselves in bed. 

By the end of a fortnight the boys were 
sufficiently expert in the management of the 
boat to be trusted out alone, and the boat- 
man, Jem, who had been engaged by their 
father to give an eye to the safe custody of 
the yacht, was always ready with a few 
necessary hints as to the sct of the tides and 
navigation generally. 

Considerable amusement was obtained 
from the little cabin; for, while Ernest, the 
elder brother, steered, Frank would often go 
“below,” as they were pleased to call it, and, 
with the help of the spirit stove, heat a tin 
of soup or brew a cup of tea or cocoa. 

Now the chances are that this narrative 
would never have been written had it not 
been for the existence of a certain swing- 


lamp secured to a bulkhead in this same 
cabin, which fostered in the minds of the 
boys the idea of spending a night on board. 
It would be so snug and jolly, they argued. 

The notion having once occurred to them, 
my readers will not be surprised to hear that 
it was not long before they found an op- 
portunity of tackling their indulgent parents 
on the subject, and ag the weather was fine 
and warm no objection was raised to their 
spending a few nights at anchor. Neverthe- 
less, certain conditions were enforced, and 
Jem was instructed to see that the riding 
light was properly hoisted each evening at 
sundown, and that the ground tackle of the 
yacht was in a trustworthy condition. 

It was thought that the novelty of sleeping 
in a small, uncomfortable cabin would soon 
wear off; but, on the contrary, the youngsters 
found it so much to their taste that they 
were in no hurry to return to the conventional 
bedroom, and some ten days elapsed before 
the adventure, which forms the subject of 
this article, happened to taem. 

One night Jem had put them on board as 
usual about ten o’clock, and they were sleep- 
ing off the effects of a long walk with their 
father, when they were awakened by a loud 
knocking at the cabin door. 

“ What's that ?”’ said Ernest. 

The knocking still continued, and it wa 
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soon evident to the boys that a change in 
the weather had taken place, for the wind 
was howling, and the boat rolling in a most 
unpleasant manner. 

“ Unfasten the bolt, Master Ernest ; it’s me, 
Jem.” 

“You, Jem,” replied Ernest, as he drew 
back the bolt ; “‘ what's the row; it’s got very 
rough, hasn’t it?” 

The door flew open and Jem’s answer was 
drowned in the rush of wind into the cabin; 
he lost no time, however, in telling the lads 
that the yacht could not remain where she 
was, and that they must get under way at 
once and make for the nearest harbour. 

The boys, who were already in their flan- 
nels, slipped on their pea-jackets and oilskins 
and crawled into the well, for the boat was 
now rolling about so violently that they 
found it difficult to keep their legs. 

It was anything but a pleasant look-out. 
The night was dark as pitch, and heavy 
drops of rain or spray were driving over the 
boat. The glimmer from the lamp was just 
sufficient to illuminate the crests of the 
waves as they reared up alongside, and it 
seemed little short of a miracle that they did 
not find their way on board. 

Jem lost no time in getting the storm-jib 
from the sail locker; he then set the mizen 
with a reef in it, and told the boys that if 
they would take the helm he would run the 
jib up and cast off, and they could reef and 
set the mainsail when they were under way. 

“ What's that black thing astern, Jim?” 
said Ernest. 

“Why, the dinghy of course,” replied Jem. 
“T got her pretty well half full of water 
coming off, but we'll see to that presently. 
Now look out, Master Ernest, for after I havo 
set the jib and let go from the moorings, 
you must put your helm to port, and, when 
I sing out, your brother can haul in the 
mizen sheet and belay.” 

This programme was duly carried out, and 
a few minutes afterwards the Dragonfly 
was smashing through the short waves ; not 
making much headway, however, for she 
showed very little canvas and was towing a 
waterlogged dinghy. 

“ Keep her as she goes,” said Jem, “and 
I'll try her with a bit of the mainsail; we 
shall get blown ashore at this rate.” 

When the mainsail had been close-reefed 
and hoisted it had the effect of heeling the 
boat over in a most alarming manner; but 
Jem said she could stand it and told Ernest 
not to luff up unless the water came over the 
combings of the well. He then hauled up the 
dinghy, and, watching his opportunity, slipped 
into her with the intention of baling out 
the water. ‘“‘When I've done,” said he, “you 
can haul me aboard again ; I shan’t be long.” 

Jem dropped astern, and they could tell he 
had got to work by the splashes which now 
and again reached their ears. The boys 
were sitting side by side in the well, and, to 
tell the truth, they were not a little fright- 
ened. Up to this time the company of Jem 
and the excitement of getting under way had 
not allowed them to fully realise their situa- 
tion, but now they were ulone, and steering 
over the wild sea into the darkness ahead, it 
came home to them, and they drew still closer 
together, 

Oceasionally a drenching shower of spray 
came over them with such force that it made 
their faces smart again, and they crouched 
down in order that they might get as much 
shelter as possible. 

Jem had been gone some five minutes 
when a heavier gust than they had yet ex- 
perienced caught the sails, and as the boat 
flew through the water they heard the cry 

they had been expecting from astern. 

“Now, Frank,” said Ernest, “ haul on the 

ope.” 


“T shall never get him up going at this 
pace,” he replied, as he leant over to grasp 
the dinghy's painter. The next instant he 
exclaimed in territied accents, ‘“ It’s gone ; the 
rope’s gone!" 

“Gone?” said his brother, hastily feeling 
the cleat with his unoccupied hand; “so it 
has.” 

The painter had been hurriedly belayed, 
and, as they were tearing along from the 
effects of the squall, it had become unhitched, 
and the boys were now left to their own 
resources. 

No sooner did they realise that the dinghy 
had parted company than they luffed up 
into the wind, and after some liitle ditticulty 
succeeded in putting the boat on the oppo- 
site tack; they then strained their eyes in 
the vain hope of catching sight of the truant, 
and shouted themselves hoarse to let Jem 
know of their whereabouts. The light in 
the cabin had been previously extinguished, 
as it dazzled their eyes and made the night 
appear blacker than ever. It did not occur 
to them to re-light it and use it as a signal. 

After standing on this tack for @ time 
without any result, they went about once 
more, and kept the boat going in the direc- 
tion Jem had counselled them to steer when 
they first started on their unfortunate cruise. 

The situation was perilous in the extreme. 
Our two young friends, indifferent sailors, to 
say the least of it, were alone in a small 
half-decked boat on a dark, boisterous night, 
without any knowledge of the lights which 
should guide them in seeking a place of 


where they would eventually find themselves 
if they continued to steer their present 
course till daybreak, always supposing they 
were not shipwrecked in the meantime. 

They were cold and huhgry too, but, 
being plucky lads, it was not long before 
they began to take a hopeful view of things, 
and they arranged to relieve each other at 
the tiller until daylight. 


were undecided whether it would not be 
better to turn towards home again; they 
finally elected, however, to hold on their 


harder later on. 

They were not a little anxious about Jem, 
but they agreed that he was quite ‘able to 
take care of himself, and was by this time no 
doubt safe ashore. The anxiety their parents 
would be subjected to, however, caused the 
boys much uneasiness. 

The night passed slowly on, and the wind 
died out gradually until it dropped altogether. 
A short time before, it seemed as if the sails 
would be torn from their lashings, but now 
they flapped idly as the boat heeled to the 
swell, and care had to be taken to avoid the 
beom as it swung heavily across the boat. 

Steering being now useless, the boys low- 
ered the sails and re-lighted the lamp in the 
cabin, and, having treated themselves to a 
cup of cocoa and a few biscuits, they felt 
more disposed totake matters philosophically. 

“Tsay,” said Ernest, “it must want some 
time to daylight even now, and I’m awfully 


light.” 

“A good thought,” replied Frank, and 
they set to work to carry out the proposal ; 
their cable, however, was a short one, and, to 
their chagrin, they found that the anchor 
dragged. 

“Never mind,” remarked Ernest, “ leave 
it over, and if we drift into shallow water it 
will hold fast enough. We do not seem to 
be in the track of ships, and even if we were, 
our riding light would tell them of our where- 
abouts.” 

They then stretched themselves on the 


sleepy ; I vote we anchor and hoist the riding | 


course, for fear it should come on to blow | 


safety, or, indeed, without the least idea of | 


Fortunately, the wind and sea soon showed , 
unmistakable signs of going down, and they | 


| tunity of getting back speedily tu the Sole 


lockers in the cabin, and in a few minute 
were in a profound slumber. 

It was eight o'clock on the follow: 
morning when the boys were aroused byi 


| horrible screech. They looked at each othe 


in dismay and made a rush for the door: 
the cabin. Nothing was to be seen, howeve.. 
for the yacht was enveloped in a dense mis. 


, and the weird sound that had awakened thez 


was now fully accounted for. A fog: 
was briskly at play quite close to them, : 
the hearts of the boys were in their moutt: 
as they endeavoured to picrce the gloom ax 
catch a glimpse of the danger which thres: 
ened them. They shouted their loudest, tx 
their voices were drowned in the uproar. 

Hoarse cries now reached their ears, at: 
the next moment, to their horror, the k:: 
heard a tremendous crash, instantly follow. 
by the sound of falling spars and terror-strick». 
voices. 

A collision had certainly occurred in te: 
immediate neighbourhood, although notkir; 
was visible owing to the fog. Presently tt- 
sound of oars was heard, mingled with en:- 
for help, and they gathered that a boat *:- 
endeavouring to rescue the crew of the :- 
fated craft that had been run down. Tt- 
boys now got out their sweeps and propel 
the yacht in the direction of the turmoil. T: 
soon found themselves in the midst of a !s% 
wreckage, and were hailed by the occupar:: 
a small boat laden almost to the water's : 

“Hullo, who are you ?’’ was the ingaiz 

“We were blown out to sea last night 
was their reply ; “what has happened?" 

“We have sunk a brig, and her skipper =: 
missing; take some of these chaps aba: 
while we have another look for him.” 

About a dozen seamen, some of whom ts! 
the appearance of being half-drowned, ¥<:- 
hastily transferred to the Dragonfly, ard 
boat continued her search, the officer 
charge telling the Inds to remain where ts; 
were until he returned. 

The boat had hardly disappeared before 
steam whistle sounded twice, a signal, a: ” 
afterwards transpired, to recall the offcer 
his ship. He soon returned to the kxs- 
however, who were relieved to hear that :! 
man he had been in search of had cont:.1ci 
to gain the steamer in safety ; so, happi's.¢ 
loss of life had occurred. 

With a little assistance the yacht was 
alongside the vessel and secured to the sa: 
way; the boys, with their passengers, th : 
climbed on board, and were not a little plea-ed 
to find themselves on the deck of a ln 
craft. 

Of course a considerable degree of et. ::: 
ment prevailed on the steamer, and it ==- 
soon ascertained that the injury to her > + 
plates caused by the collision would nec: 
tate a return to dock before she proceade: . 
her voyage. 

“It's an ill wind that blows notody gx-" 
and, as the captain made no diftculty six 
towing the yacht, it proved a grand off 


reo 


The fog now showed signs of lifting 
before long it cleared sufficiently to ¢ 
the boys to sight a tug rapidly apprea 
evidently with the intention of speakie ~ 
steamer. 

As the boys had imagined. Jem rese= 
the shore in safety and lost no time it — 
quainting their father with what bsd 
pened. As soon as possible afterws. 
tug was chartered to proceed in search 4 
Dragonfly, and this was the vessel nowt-=" 
ing the steamer. Our young friends ~ 
descried their parents on the bridge ard ¥ 
shortly restored to their care. 

_Ernest and Frank never forgot their = ~ 
night cruise, and they were quite cunt’: ~ 
sleep ashore in future. 
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He certainly was not beautiful, though | 
perhaps her occupation of step-cleaning 
may noi introduce her from the best point of 
view. 

She was scrubbing as hard and as quickly 
as she could, her vigorous efforts resulting in 
a yet deeper tinge of red on the homely face 
with its many freckles. Rough hair may be 
considered picturesque at times, but when 
viewed escaping in straight sandy locks 
from a tawdry cheap cap, not even clean, it 
may possibly only offend the eye. Her feet 
were incased in boots the worse for wear, 
as the upturned soles showed plainly. The 
sleeves of the dingy cotton dress were rolled 
up, displaying arms as red as her face. Every 
movement was energetic, if not elegant, while 
the bath-brick revolved .rapidly, tightly 
grasped in the chilled purple fingers. 

A shout from behind in her ear made her 
start. Then, before she could turn round, a 
big schoolboy jumped over her pail, and a 
pair of muddy boots were planted on her 
clean top step. 5 

“There, Sally!’ he exclaimed, “I’ve only 
spoilt one for you, and you knowI might 
have walked right up all three of them.” 

Sally’s mouth expanded into a broad grin. 

“Now, Master Tom, don’t you go giving 
me any of your pranks to-day, for I am that 
driven as I don’t know which way to turn. 
Here’s your uncle and aunt a-coming to 
dinner at half past one, and I’ve these here 
steps to finish, and the droring-room to dust, 
and the table to lay, and the dinner to get 
ready ; let alone the cleaning myself before 
they ring the bell!” 

The end of her sentence was wasted on 
air, as Tom disappeared into the house on 
hearing her first statement, which he received 
with no appearance of extreme delight. 

He found the usual sitting-room turned 
upside down, the table in the centre filled 
with china and glass which had evidently 
just been washed, as a bowl and cloth stood 
by them. Paper parcels of groceries encum- 
bered the sofa, and his mother, with a large 
apron on and a bunch of keys in her hand, 
was proceeding to unlock the doors of the 
corner cupboard. 

“ What a fuss!’ remarked he as he sur- 
veyed the scene. ‘And all about two old 
fogies coming to dinner. What appetites 
they must have if we four are going to eat all 
that spread I see preparing in the kitchen!” 

“My dear boy, do speak more respect- 
fully,” answered his mother with an aggrieved 
inflection in her voice. ‘ Remember uncle 
Robert is your dear father’s eldest brother, 
and they are rich, and live so differently from 
what we do; and your aunt is so difficult to 
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please, she will be sure to say I am not 
bringing you up well; you know she always 
does, and I am sure I do try and do every- 
thing just as your dear father would have 
wished. To hear them talk, a person would 
think I was trying to go against him. It is 
so hard upon a poor widow to—to——” 

A handkerchief here came out, and having 
cause to dread his mother’s weeping moods, 
Tom hastened to say cheerily: 

“All right, mother, I'll be civil, never you 
fear ; and can’t I help you by reaching down 
those bundles of rubbish you are fishing for at 
the back of that top shelf?” 

“ Bundles of rubbish !” cried Mrs. Perkins. 
“Why, they are the best silver, which has 
never all been out since the day of your 
christening ; nearly fifteen years ago!” 

“Well, I would defy any one to know 
whether it was silver or what, through all 
those wrappings,’ laughed Tom. “Now, I 
won’t smash them, so don’t look as if you 
dared not trust me to touch them. I am 
going to begin to unroll the mummies for 

ou.” 

” Paper after paper taken off, revealed a 
silver teapot and cream-jug, a cruet-stand, 
and various small articles, including spoons 
and forks; an unusual stock of plate for the 
widow of a grocer in a small country town 
to possess, and therefore regarded by her 
with no small pride. 

“ Your uncle gave us that teapot when we 
were married, and your papa bought those 
spoons for your christening,” she remarked, 
fingering them complacently. 

“But whatever do you keep them hidden 
away like that for, where they are no use 
to anybody? Why don’t we use them?” 
asked Tom. 

“ Use the best silver? Not very likely!” 
exclaimed she, and no doubt considered that 
thereby she was giving a most lucid explana- 
tion of the reasons for its non-use. 

Her excited tone brought Sally on the 
scene, who stood at the door, pail in hand, 
transfixed with astonishment. 

“Oh my!” she ejaculated, at the sight of 
the treasures on the table. For eleven years 
had she been in Mrs. Perkins’s service, ever 
since she came, a little girl from the work- 
house, to her first place, and never had she 
even suspected the existence of ‘ the plate.” 

“Fetch me the whiting and leather, girl, 
quick! and don’t stand staring there with 
your mouth wide open. And see, mind, you 
have got to look sharp after these things 
now they are out. They are worth a heap of 
money, 80 don’t leave the kitchen door open 
nor let any one come in till the company are 
gone, and I can put them away again.” 


By 


a Peri friends,’ exclaimed Patrick Cas- 
sidy, the most prominent of the pas- 
sengers assembled in the fore cabin of the 
Silver Dream—“TI think, friends, that as- 
sartment should last us the voyage ;” and he 
indicated a large box which each had con- 
tri'-'-d towards filling with jams, sardines, 
y mreserves not supplied by the ship. 

assent greeted the remark, but 

vring indicated the ship’s de- 


DOG WATCH YARNS. 


Author of “The Mutineers of the May Queen,” etc. 


A MODERN PIRATE. 


parture the box was locked, the key being 
handed to the speaker, and all hastened to 
bid farewell to friends they might never 
again behold. A brisk fair wind soon carried 
the Silver Dream clear of land, and all 
sought relief in the generous pastime of 
“ feeding the fishes.” 

Here again Patrick Cassidy became pro- 
minent. 

With hands clasping that part of his 


Preparations after this went on apace. 
The silver was duly rubbed till it shone, the 
drawing-room shutters were opened, and Mre. 
Perkins herself did the dusting, that Sally 
might give her undivided attention to the 
dinner. As it was the month of October, 
and the unused room felt chilly, a fire was 
lighted, which oLst:nately refused to draw for 
some time. The smoke would not ascend 
the damp chimney, and rushed instead, in 
perfect volumes, into the room, necessitating 
open windows, and re-dusting on account of 
the blacks ; so that, after all, poor Sally was 
late in the process of cleaning herself, and 
the duty fell to Tom of ushering in the 
expected guests. a 

Mr. Robert Perkins was a tall stout man, 
rather bald, of florid complexion, with a 
well-to-do, self-satisfied air,— a man who had 
prospered in the world, and enjoyed its good 
things, earned by sheer hard work throughout 
the best years of his life. He seemed out cf 
place in the tiny villa, and looked as though 
he thought so himself, as he shook hands 
condescendingly with his nephew and sister- 
in-law. 

His wife was a thin and rather worm- 
looking little woman, with sharp black eyes 
that took in everything at a glance. Mrs. 
Perkins felt instinctively, even as they ex- 
changed greetings, that Mrs. Robert was 
quite aware that the black silk dress in 
which she was arrayed in honour of her 
guests, was her old one turned, and so 
fashionably trimmed that most people would 
take it for a new one; also that Mrs. Robert 
comprehended at a glance why the disposi- 
tion of the drawing-room furniture was 
slightly changed—viz., to hide sundry rather 
worn places in the carpet. 

The two ladies soon retreated upstairs; 
and while Mrs. Perkins helped to divest 
Mrs. Robert of her numerous wraps, and 
duly admired her new cap, Mr. Perkins and 
Tom settled themselves at the drawing-room 
window, where the junior underwent a rather 
searching examination at the hands of the 
senior, as to his acquirements, and the 
amount of learning, generally, which he was 
gaining at the grammar school in the town; 
interspersed with much good advice, to 
which Tom did not give a quite undivided 
attention, as he was wondering impatiently 
why his mother stopped such an intermin- 
able time upstairs, when she must know how 
he hated being left alone with his uncle. 

She reappeared as dinner was announced 
by Sally, with the words ‘which, if you 
please, Master Tom, the dinner is took in, and 
I've told your ma.” 

(To be continued.) 


J. A. Hiearnson (late Royal Mail Service). 


frame lying beneath the heart, and with the 
glow of health replaced by tints of a decided 
green, he presently ceased the disinterested 
toil, and sank on a scat. 

“ What's the matter ? ” I inquired. 

“Sure I think it's the measles,” he replied. 
faintly; “for twas bad in Macroom when I 
left. An—an hour ago I was as hearty es 
yourself, this minute; but now me little 
stummick is like a chair at Tim Dooles's 
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auction —'t’s goin’, goin’, and will soon be 
gone entirely. What will I take for it?” 

“IT would not buy, nor have it as a gift.” 

“Och, I didn’t mean that, but something 
to ease the earthquake inside o’ me,” said 
he, dolefully. 

“Try a fat mutton chop,” I said. 

He suddenly bent double. A violent in- 
ward commotion was accompanied by an 
Irish fantasia on howls, and imploring the 
stoward's assistance he rushed to the lee 
rail. For the space of a week all were in 
like condition. and then they met at the 
breakfast-table, eager to enjoy the fruits of 
their forethought. 

With a flourish of the key Cassidy opened 
the box that contained the longed-for deli- 
cacies, and, behold, it was as void as a newly 
duz grave. Indeed, it proved the tomb of 
many a keen regret, since the vanished 
contents were never recovered. That break- 
fast was a dismal failure. Poor Pat was 
horror-stricken, and vehemently declared his 
innocence, but suspicious glances were lev- 
el‘ed upon the one whom all had so trusted, 
until, in a fit of desperation, he declared that 
the vital fluid of those who even thought him 
gnilty would adorn “ the lid of the ship.” 

The robbery was instantly reported, but 
all efforts to recover the property proved 
ussless ; and, indeed, the incident was soon 
forgotten in the anxiety of much greater 
losses. 

One ‘morning young O'Grady rushed from 
his room, and declared that a fine revolver 
had disappeared during the night. Simul- 
taneously the charming Miss Magrath de- 
plored the loss of her diamond ear-rings and 
wold brooch; whilst a third victim was 
minus a valuable gold watch and chain. It 
was clear that an expert thief was on board, 
since even the saloon had been visited, and 
one family in the steerage reported the loss 
of sixteen sovereigns. 

A secret watch was now kept upon the 
movements of the sailors; but just before 
crossing the Line the third robbery was 
effected, and this time in the very fok’sle 
itself. 

“I say, Bill, you been to my donkey, last 
watch 2?” a shellback inquired of his chum. 

“No, Jack; lost anything?” 

“Two pound o’ baccy,"’ was the answer; 
and the man heaved a deep sigh, attesting 
the greatness of the calamity. 

Sailor Bill at once overhauled his donkey 
—in plain English his clothes-chest—and a 
torrent of strong language indicated that his 
tobacco was also gone. 

In short, every mother’s son in the fok’- 
s'‘le had just the same ditty to sing, and 
who the thief coul@ be seemed past discover- 


ing. No part of the ship appeared safe from 
the mysterious thief, for the people were 
soon again thrown into a state of excitement 
when the purser reported the loss of wine, 
beer, and spirits from the store-room. Thus 
matters stood, none knowing when or where 
the next theft might occvr, until one night I 
was aroused by a blow delivered through the 
open window beside my bunk. Hurrying on 
deck to ascertain the cause, I found one of 
the ship’s boys in the clutches of angry 
Patrick Cassidy. 

“ What were you doing down below?” the 
latter inquired sharply. 

“Wat yer mean?" demanded the youth 
in a strong Cockney accent. 

“You have been down there,” the other 
returned, and pointed to a large iron venti- 
lator, in which a rope was hanging, that 
would give to a nimble burglar easy access to 
the lower decks. “You have been down 
there and have stolen something.” 

“Search me,” cried the boy, who turned 
out his pockets as a proof of his innocence. 
“It was you put the rope there,” he added 
emphatically, “I saw you.” 

or a space ths accused stood rigid, a look 
of mingled passion and alarm overspreading 
his countenance. Then by aswift, yet sting- 
ing slap upon the ear he sent the youth 
staggering across the deck. ‘Take that, 
you rascal!’’ he said. But the boy still 
maintained the truth of his assertion, and 
furthermore stated that Cassidy had thrown 
something into my bunk. Upon searching 
the bed a canvas bag was found, and I knew 
instinctively that a clue to the robberies had 
been obtained. I sent for the mate, and in 
his presence the contents were turned out, 
and the brooch and diamond ear-rings, the 
money stolen from the steerage, with the 
gold watch and chain, and the trinkets 
missed from the saloon, lay before us. The 
revolver, tobacco, and spirits shared the fate 
of the missing preserves, as they were never 
recovered. Next morning the property was 
returned to the rightful owners, but a search- 
ing examination of both prisoners failed to 
detect the criminal, since both stoutly as- 
serted their innocence, and witnesses were 
not’ obtainable. But the sailors speedily 
settled the matter to their own satisfaction. 
Rightly or wrongly, they declared the boy 
guilty, since Cassidy had never been known 
to enter the fok’sle. They seized the youth, 
and, to an accompaniment of fast-falling 
ropes’ ends, he was waltzed fore and aft. 
He was expelled from the fok’sle, and 
during the remainder of the voyage boarded 
and lodged beneath one of the long boats. 
Cassidy had to leave the fore cabin, and took 
up his quarters in the steerage. Who com- 


'veRY boy, and especially every poor boy, 
should know the life-story of the great 
chemist whose centenary is about to be cele- 
brated; and hence we purpose briefly to tell 
it here. 

Faraday was born September 21, 1791, at 
Newington, Surrey—then an outlying village. 
Between that date and this London has 
swollen to more than ten times its then size. 
Some five years later his father, a blacksmith, 
flitted with his wife and family to a set of 
rooms over a coach-house in Jacob's-Well 
Mews, Charles Street, Manchester Square. 
In this humble home Michael Faraday lived 
for ten years, picking up the ‘three R's” at 
8 small day-school, and afterwards earning 


a few shillings a week as errand-boy to a 


MICHAEL FARADAY. 


By Pamir Kent, B.A. 


Mr. Riebau, bookbinder and newsman, of 
No. 2, Blandford Street. 

At the end of a twelvemonth his employer 
rewarded his faithful and willing service by 
taking him as a 'prentice without premium. 
And now began his ’prenticeship to science. 
Every scientific work placed in his hands to 
bind he eagerly read. He particularly re- 
velled in “ Marcet’s Conversations on Chem- 
istry,” and the articles on Electricity in the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.” Meanwhile ail 
his spare halfpence went to buy materials for 
chemical experiments, and, wanting an elec- 
trical machine, he made one out of an old 
bottle. Watts’s treatise “On the Mind,”’ he 
tells us, first taught him to think; and he 
enlarged his knowledge of Natural Philosophy 


mitted the crimes no one could say, but from 
that day forth the ship was relieved from 
further anxiety. 

In due course the Silver Dream dropped 
anchor in the spacious Moreton Bay, 
Queensland. The last batch of passengers 
had passed into the steamer that would bear 
them up the beautiful river that led toward 
Brisbane. Amidst ringing cheers the boat 
moved slowly away, when the boy suddenly 
mounted our rail and leaped upon her paddle- 
box. ‘Come back,” I shouted. 

“Never. I have been disgraced,” he 
answered. and stood defiantly shaking his 
small fist as if desiring to annihilate the whole 
ship’s company. Shortly before our depar- 
ture the boy was captured red-handed in 
robbing an up-town store, and, wishing to 
ascertain what part he had played in 
robbing the ship, I obtained leave to enter 
the gaol and see him. 

“Is Cassidy guilty, or innocent?” I in- 
quired, and wishing to close the interview as 
speedily as possible. 

“Innoceat,” said he, recklessly. “ He 
saw me getting out at the ventilator, and 
knowing that I was discovered I snatched up 
the bag, which had previously been con- 
cealed behind some ropes close by, and 
dashed round the deck-house. Thinking 
that you were on deck, I threw the bag into 
the bunk, hoping to recover it when the row 
was over.” 

“Stay !’’I said, scarcely able to restrain 
my anger. ‘I shall take your confession 
in writing, and you can sign it.’ That he 
sullenly agreed to do, and after a time pro- 
ceeded with his recital. “It will teach him 
not to interfere again,” he added, “ but 
now I am here I don’t mind telling you.” 

“You have almost ruined the man,” I 
said. ‘“ What became of the spirits, tobacco, 
and preserves ?” 

“T sold ’em into the steerage,” he replied, 
knowingly; “the shooter fetched two 
quid.” 

The character of Pat Cassidy was cleared 
by the signed confession I bore from the 
gaol, and his gratitude for my exertions was 
as honest as himself. Of the boy I never 
again heard, but subsequent inquiries proved 
that he had several times been charged 
with robbery in London, and had finally 
been sent from a reformatory school to 
our ship, in hope of giving him a new start 
in life. 

Cassidy married the charming Miss 
Magrath, and became a successful trader 
in his new home; thus happily ending 
the mysterious incidents which so nearly 
proved his ruin on board the Silver 
Dream. 


—or Physics, as we now call it—by attending 
the evening lectures delivered by Mr. Tatum 
at 58, Dorset Street, Fleet Street. The fee— 
a shilling per lecture—was not always forth- 
coming from Michael’s slender purse. But 
his big (blacksmith) brother was always ready 
to supply the needful ata pinch. ’Tis plea- 
sant to record a fact which, seemingly trifling, 
speaks so well for both brothers. 

Michael had now ceased to carry out news- 
papers. But he never forgot how he began 
the world. Years afterwards, when old and 
world-famous, he met a newspaper boy, when 
walking with his niece, Miss Field. He 
gently squeezed her arm and whispered, 
“ My heart always warms to those poor lads. 
For the sight of one never fails to remind 
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me that I once carried out newspapers 
myself.” x 
In 1812 we find Michael Faraday, the 


journeyman bookbinder, attending four lec- | 


tures at the Royal Institution, through the 
kindness of Mr. Dance, one of its members, 
and a regular customer of Mr. Riebau's. This 
further taste of the swects of science set him 
craving to be employed in her service, were 
it but as a doorkeeper. He gave vent to his 
yearning in a letter to Sir Joseph Banks, the 
then President of the Royal Society. Natu- 
rally enough, the application evoked no other 
reply than a curt verbal “ No Answer,” left 
with the porter of the Institution. But, 
nothing daunted, Faraday made a similar 
appeal to Sir Humphry Davy, and with 
better luck. For in 1813 we find him in- 


stalled as assistant in the Laboratory of the ' 


Royal Institution, with a weekly salary of 
25s. and free lodgings in the attics. The 
young devotee of Science, who hated trade, 


now felt himself in clover, and his labour a 
labour of love. 


We need hardly remind the reader that , 


Sir Humphry Davy invented the safety-lamp 
which bears his name. He also discovered 
potassium, that marvellous metal which, 
thrown into water, floats and bursts into 
flame. Other wonderful chapters he added 


to “the fairy tale of Science,” yet acelebrated | 


man of science, asked to mention Sir Hum- 
phry's greatest discovery, promptly replied, 
“Michael Faraday.” 
phry would have frankly endorsed that view 


of the matter may perhaps be doubted; but, | 
anyhow, he must have formed, from the very ; 


outset, a singularly high opinion of his new 
helpmate’s knowledge and deft dexterity of 
hand. For, within a week or two of Fara- 
day's appointment, Sir Humphry trusted him 
to aid in a course of experiments with that 
most ticklish of all known explosives, chloride 
of nitrogen, since re-christened nitrogenic 
chloride. Ay, and for all their skill and care, 
adept and neophyte narrowly escaped blowing 
cach other up, in the literal acceptation of 
the phrase. More than once the diabolic 
conmpound—as if resenting their investiga- 

~ an unwarrantable attempt to pry into 


its secrets—kicked furiously and punished 
Faraday severely. Nor did his older and 
warier fellow-labourer get off entirely scot- 
free. 

In the autumn of 1813 Sir Humphry and 
his wife started on the first of those Conti- 
nental ‘starring’? tours which gave rise to . 
so many funny stories. How, when at Paris, 
Lady Davy would insist on visiting the 
Jardin des Plantes in an outlandish English 
costume, and was mobbed and hooted by the 
gallant French Monsieurs for her pains, is 
matter of history. But a less threadbare 
anecdote, though it belongs to a later tour in 
1820, we thrust in here as it occurs to us, 
rather than rob the reader of a hearty laugh. 
At Venice, then, a pretty woman of high 
rank, eager to show off her learning before 
the renowned chemist, interrupted his narra- 
tive of his fourteenth ascent of Vesuvius in 
eruption, by asking him whether Ireland did 


Whether Sir Hum- ; 


not boast a similur volcano. Lord Byron— 


who tells the story—tried hard to set her 
right, and at Jast succeeded in convincing her 
that she must have been thinking of Ice- 
land and its Hecla. She then began to ply 
the noble bard with questions touching Sir 
' Humphry’s exploits in Natural Philosophy, 
and learnt all about the safety-lamp-—which 
she probably confounded with Aladdin's— 
and about Sir Humphry’s skilful unglueing 
; of the Pompeian pap; “But what do you 
| call him?” she persisted. “A great chemist,” 
quoth Byron. “And what can he do?” 
i “Almost anything.” “Oh! then, caro 
\ 
| 


mio, pray beg him to give me something to 
dye my eyebrows black. I've tried a thousand 
things, but the colour never lasts. And 
besides, they won't grow. Do ask him to 
invent something to make ‘em grow !” 

Lord Byron prudently buried these artless 
entreaties in his poetic bosom, fearing that 
Sir Humphry might not relish being mis- | 
taken for a dealer_in_ cosmetics. Equally | 
reticent was Michael Faraday touching the 
vagaries of Sir Humphry and his dame, whom 
he accompanied as secretary and scientific 
assistant during their first tour above men- 
tioned, which lasted eighteen months. His 
home letters at this period teem with scien- 


tific lore, with touches of humour, with fond 
expressions of endearment. But you may 
search them in vain for any scrap of detrac- 
tive tittle-tattle, or any outburst of splcen 
against his first patron. Yet a less nob-c 
spirit might easily have found ground for 
grumbling. Dazzling success had somewhat 


, spoilt the once simple-minded Humphry 


Davy. He had not, like Faraday, one of 
those well-balanced heads which no suce: 
can turn. And on one noteworthy occa: 
during this same tour, he showed his sen~- 
of superiority in a very donnish—not to sar 
snobbish—manner. Pending their sojoum 
at Geneva Professor De la Rive lumped ther 
both together in a single invitation to dire 
with him. Davy declined it on the sccre 
that he could not sit at table with his own 

“Oh! very well then,” replied the 
or blandly, “ I shall have the pleasure 
of giving two dinners instead of one.” 

In 1821 Faraday married. He carefully 
enters the date—the 12th of June—amonz 
his scientific notes and memoranda, in hs 
diary, And twenty-eight years afterwaris 
he speaks of the event as the source =f 
well-nigh all his earthly ‘happiness ard 
welfare. Mrs. Faraday must certainly have 
been a model mate for a man of science. 
For she bore without a murmur a trial under 
which most wives would have shown them- 
selves as explosive as—chloride of nitrozen. 
We must explain. In 183], after his famo 
discovery of magneto-electricity, his businc-s 
income reached the sum of £1,090 4s. In: 
fellowing year he might easily have qui 
tupled it. For men of business were bid 
against one another for his service. 
would gladly have paid him almost any 
he liked to name. But, having to chow: 
between Science and Mammon, he chose 
Science, after fully counting the cost. The c=: 
was this. In 1832 his business gains, instcad 
of rising to £5,000, fell to £155. From that 
point they slowly declined till, in 1338, th 
sank to naught. And there, or thereal« 
they remained for the rest of his life. He 
had laid by a little; and that little, couplei 
with a modest pension granted by Lini 
Melbourne under circumstances which—lik- 
every other episode in Faraday’s life -de 
him the highest honour—kept him from 
absolute want. 

Une werd touching Faraday’s religicn. 
Both he and his wife belonged to a smii 
sect called Sandemanians; and in 1340 ke 
became an elder of this little band of Cz!- 
Vinistic Christians, and thenceforth often 
preached on Sundays. Like many ancther 
burning and shining light of science. Fara- 
day devoutly believed the cardinal truths cf 
Christianity. This should entirely rea< 
those timid souls who think that the 
of science leads straight to intideli J 
Balzac has finely remarked, “ Science may 
deny, yet the men of science believe.’ j 

Of Faraday's scientitic achievements v-* 
purposely refrain from speaking. Fie. 
among men of science his rank in tha: 
grand hierarchy still remains unsett. 
But this article would resemble the play ci 
“Hamlet” with the part of Hamlet}! 
out, did we omit all mention of his unrival: 4 
success as a lecturer on science. In 182°. 
then, began those Friday evening lectu; 
at the Royal Institution which soon bec 
so popular, that one who weil remem} 
them likens the rush to the Institution 
hear Faraday to the old rush to the coneet: 
room to hear Jenny Lind. Where lay 
charm? In a manner so winning, so ceni- 
ally kind and affectionate ; in that thorec:h 
devotion to his subject which shone in ev y 
word and gesture ; in his perfect simplic 
which so enhanced the effect of his natura! 
eloquence that people flocked to see ard 
hear him more for the sake of the man tha) 
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By various REPRESENTATIVE ARTISTS. 


XIII.—Waiting for the Signal.— (Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by F. W. BURTON.) 


for the sake of his science. Yct it must not 
be supposed that even men of science failed 
to profit by his lectures. For few ever 
equalled Faraday as a lecturer. The crystal 
clearness of his statements, the orderly 
arrangement of his matter, were so perfect 
that, however new and knotty the subject 
which he handled, he sent the tiro away with 
the conviction that, tiro though he was, 
be fully understood it in all its bearings ; 


whilst the initiated always found themselves 
furnished with fresh food for thought, and, 
not seldom, with a powerful spur to further 
self-exertion. 

Apart from his manner, his unparalleled 
success in the lecture-room was doubtless 
partly due to natural aptitude. But he did 
not trust to that. This brilliant man of 
genius deemed no minute precaution beneath 
him, Here one little, seemingly most insig- 


nificant fact, will speak volumes. In pre- 
paring the experiments that were to illustrate 
each lecture, he never failed to try the stopper 
of every bottle beforehand, lest a hitch should 
occur at the critical moment. Now we well 
remember attending a course of chemical 
lectures where, for lack of these little pre- 
liminary precautions, the baffled lecturer, as 
often as not, found himself forced to make a 
piteous appeal to his henchman “ John” to 
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back his assertion that the experiment which 
stubbornly declined to “come off” in the 
presence of the audience, had been performed 
with brilliant effect between them twain just 
before the audience assembled. And, of 
course--as the tittering audience but too 
plainly foresaw—the pathetic appeal, “ Now 
didn’t we, John?” invariably called forth 
the loyal answer, ‘ Indeed we did, sir.” But 
no such farcical episode ever ruined the effect 
of one of Faraday’s lectures. And, for our 
part, we never think of his “ stoppers ” with- 
out recalling Michael Angelo’s triumphant 
reply to one who jeered at his painstaking 
attention to trifles :—“ Trifles they doubtless 
are. But perfection depends on them; and 
perfection is no trifle.” 

Of all work, brain-work is the most ex- 
hausting. In the honourable effort to clear 
off a load of debt for which he was legally, 
though not morally, responsible, Scott did 


actually kill himself by overtaxing his brain. 
Hence Balzac—another victim of an over- 
wrought brain—calls thought the “ poison 
of life.’ Faraday drank so deeply of this 
poison that in his fiftieth year (1841) loss of 
memory and low spirits compelled him to 
give his brain a long holiday. He rested 
from his labours for a whole year, three 
months of which he spent in Switzerland, 
walking, on one occasion, forty-five miles in 
less than eleven hours without much fatigue 
or any ill effects. A tolerably sure proof 
that mental rest was all he needed ! 


the oar, and continued to tug at it with little 
intermission till hisdyingday. Even during 
those last years, when to the outer world he 
seemed to be vegetating in the quiet home 
allotted to him at Hampton Court, his 
friends knew that he was engaged in a series 
of experiments with the view of testing the 


THE SPRING BED. 


By SomERVILLE GIBNEY, 
Author of “ Windmill Toys,” ete. 


T does not require gigantic preparations to 

amuse those ly and anxious to be 
amused at holiday-time, and the following 
plan, if only neatly and effectively carried out, 
will cause considerable mirth among those 
who have not seen it before. 

All the apparatus needful is six of those 
little wooden toothpicks which are always 
provided in restaurants in France, and which 
may be bought in bundles for about one penny 
in any French shop in London. The wood 
of which they are made is pine, and though 
they are so slight they are very springy, and 
if treated carefully may be considerably bent 
without breaking. 

Having provided yourself with five of these, 
place them as shown in the drawing heading 
this paper. This drawing is made from life, 
if the term may be applied to the small tooth- 
picks lying before me as I write, and is actual 
size. You will find no difficulty in fixing 
them if you commence by taking the two 
Pieces forming a St. Andrew's cross with the 
upright piece behind them, between the first 

and thumb of your left hand, and 
holding them firmly thus while you interlace 
is cross-piece behind the upright, 
it of the ends of the cross. Still 


keeping your finger and thumb firm, treat 
the lower end in the same way. Once you 
have got this last piece in position you may 
leave go, and you will find that the whole five 
pieces are in a state of considerable tension, 
and will not come apart by themselves. Now 
take the aixth piece and break it almost in 
half, bending the ends till they form a pair 
of compasses, as shown at B. 


You are now ready to commence your per- 
formance, and it always goes better if you in- 
troduce a little story—something after the 
following style, though no doubt many of my 
readers will be able to invent a much more 
dramatic one, which they will of course use 
instead. 


And it | 
cured him. After this holiday he resumed 


| possibility of adapting his magneto-electric 


light to the illumination of lighthouses. 
Thus, like all but an insignificant minority 
of the world’s great workers, Michael Faraday 
died in harness. Nay, we may add his name 
to the list of those who have sacrificed 
their lives to the service of their fellor- 
creatures. For there can be no doubt that 
the old man—now upwards of seventy— 
hastened his end by his frequent journers to 
the South Foreland and Dungeness light 
houses, and by his winter-night excursions in 
the Channel, undertaken in the characteris 
tically thoroughgoing execution of his self. 
appointed task. 

He entered on his well-earned rest August 
26, 1867, leaving behind him a spotless name, 
the memory of which must make evey 
right-minded English man and boy prouder 
of the land which gave birth to Michsel 
Faraday. 


“Once upon a time” (don’t be daunted if 
your audience give signs of incredulity ct 
this commencement, but assume a uy 
serious expression, and tf this does not aw 
them, request them to tell the story ther- 
selves since they appear to be so well a- 
quainted withit. This I have always found 
effectual. When quiet has been restored 
recommence). ‘Once upon a time there ms 
an innkeeper, who was by persuasion s 
Home Ruler of the deepest dye. His estab- 
lishment was situated in the very centre of 
desolate heath, where there was little or no 
traffic, but his living was provided for him by 
the ‘starving, down-trodden Irish peasants’ 
One day when he was away on businessa 
tourist, who had lost his way and had been 
tramping about for hours, knocked st the 
door and asked if he could have a bed {ur 
the night. He was so tired he felt all less, 
80 we will represent him by this little piece 
of wood" (taking up B and showing i). 
“There was a spare bed in the house—which 
we will represent by this—and it was placed 
at his disposal’’ (taking up A ,and placing it 
down on a block of wood, or an old bok. » 
that the piece of wood A and the lower rh! 
hand piece of the cross which goes under 4 
shall be beyond the edge of the book). “The 
tourist very soon went to bed, which we 
represent thus ” (laying B on the centre of the 
bed, as shown by the diagram), “ and being 
so tired, instead of blowing his candle out 13 
he should have done, he put it on the for 
and forgot it, I must not forget to tell you 
that as the bed belonged to a Fenian the 
sheets were not of the ordinary linen, but of 
guncotton, and as guncotton is such dan- 
gerous stuff we won’t represent them at all 
but imagine they are there. In a very few 
minutes the tourist was sound asleep, quite 
unconscious that his bed was catching fre 
until the flames reached the sheets when—- 
but I’ll show you what took place.” (4pp/y¢ 
light to the end of A, and the wood being ar. 
tt will rapidly burn to where the cross-puct 
comes beneath it. As soon as this ts bur 
the general tension is suddenly released om 
all the pieces spring into the air a couple ¢ 
feet in height), “So—and when the int 
keeper returned home he found his 


damage, so he instantly changed his ‘ persue 
sion’ and became a loyal subject of Ha 
Gracious Majesty from that day forth- 
though a Home Ruler still.” 


destroyed, and no tourist to pay for te | 
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“TRUE MANHOOD.” 


[Specimen Extracts from our recent Literary 
Competitions. 


By E. R. Broome, 


Wuere do we see true manhood? In a hero's 
deeds alone ? 

When he saves another's life, not counting the 
cost of his own, 

When he figits on single-handed 
strength of the crowding foe, 

And saves his tlg from the enemy's hand by the 
force of his mighty blow? 


‘gainst. the 


Nay, though true manhood shines brightly in every 
heroic dee, 

‘Yet not in danger and death alone do we find it 
gool at need, 

For this I call true manhood, though no earthly 
reward we vee, 

To do our duty as unto God, whatever it chance to 
be. 


What though there fall to our lot but a common- 
Place work and life, 

What though we have no chance of Leroic endu- 
rance or strife, 

To each his daily task {s given,—‘tis as hard, at 
duty's call, 

To lay one's life down day by day, as to lay it 
down once for all. 


We may never handle a swonl, or hear the sound 
of gun, 

Or the ringing clarion shout that tells of the hard- 
fought battle won, 

But ‘gainst sin, the world, and the devil let us 
wage a manful strife, 

And Christ our Captain will give us the victor's 
crown of life. 


We may Sdly dream we would give our life for those 
whom our hearts love best, 

And think our love is a mighty love, when it can, 
not stand the test 

Of little demands and yexations, cannot bear and 
forbear, 

With those for whom we imagine the darkness of 
death we'd dare. 


Let us show true manhool in small things; who 
knows but God may wend 

Some great thing among the small things to do for 
Tlim In the end; 

For Christ Himself worked thirty years with Joseph 
in Galilee 

Ere He came forth to show the truth and die on 
Calvary. 


By Wiuiam Epwarp CuLR 


Hr who seeks to live in memory when his time has 
Passel away, 

That his mame may ring for ages in the minstrel’s 
stirring lay, 

Whate'er be his high ambition, what the framing of 
his plan, 

Let him still throuzh all his striving keep the 
honour of the man. 


Duty is the perfect pathway to a long-enduring 


Glory’s shrine, with all {ts splendour, bears full 
many a tinge of shame, 

Pame may live aod glory brighten till the world is 
grey and boar, 

Fortune's laurels gild the memory of the name of 
him who bore :— 


But the story of true manhood throws « still 


diviner ray, 

Gleaming through the gloom of ages to an ever- 
lasting day ; 

And in bright and golden letters, traced by God's 
unfailing pen, 


In the Universal Record stand the actions of true 
men, 


This the secret of true manhood, this the secret 
they impart :— 

Holy living, honest working, open mind and fearless 
heart, 

Honour, virtue, strength of purpose, and true 
courage must unite 

With proud emulation'’s labour in the standard of 
the Right! 


By Rev, Heyny Lister, 


TRUE manhood! Is it an abstract ideal, 
The figment of a dreamy poet's brain ? 
Is it not rather something great and real, 
To which humanity cau yet attain; 
The heights beyond- to which it ought to press, 
Towards whieh it ought to climb—of manliness? 


For “manners make the man”; the moral sinews, 
The will that holds his lower self in thrall, 
The spirit-energy, whose power continues, 
That filled the souls of Nelson and of Paul; 
Nerving the heroes’ weak and puny frames 
For noble purposes and lofty aims. 


Not theirs the manliness of brawny figure, 
And mere brute force by exercise made strong ; 

But the soul's struggling with ite utmost vigour 
Against the false, the cowardly, the wrong ; 

The firm rewolve to suffer, be, and do, 

For what is right and good, and brave and true. 


Manhood in action! shown when the six hundred 
Rode without flinching on to certain doom ; 
When the good Gordon (some one else had 

blundered) 
Crowned his eareer heroic at Khartoum ; 
Or when the boatmen face the whelming wave, 
Offering their own some other lives to save. 


Mauhood in suffering! of the patriot victim, 
Or Christian martyr's, worse than axe or rack; 

Laving his face in tongues of flame tit licked him ; 
Or others, thousands, who have not drawn back, 

Alone, unhelped by popular applause, 

From death or torture in a rightcous cause. 


But manhood shows {tself, ‘mid acenes less tragic, 
In humbler deeds and simpler lives than theirs, 
In work for others, brightened by the magic 
Of helpful sympathy of thought and cares, 
Which women trust; which holds the clinging clasp 
Of children's fingers in its true firm grasp. 


It is the strength that condescends to weakness, 
The kindly charity that suffers long, 
That bears with wrong and thanklcssness with 
meeknesa, 
And is forgiving, knowing it is strong, 
Owning the claims and rights of common kin 
In all man's joys and sorrows, pains and sin. 


Such in faint outline are the leading features 
Of the true man; whom, in God's image, He 

Ending His work, alone of all His creatures, 
Made like Himself, as He would have him be; 

The consummation of his human plan, 

Ite highest type, the Christian gentleman, 


Answers to Conundrums in our 
Last Number. 


1. Chaff-inch. 

2. Cut-lass. 

8. Words-worth. 

4. Check-mate. 

5. Po-ta-toes: 
Mendicant—Mend I can't. 
Don-key. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(TamtzenTa Serres.) 


VIII.—Iluminating. 


B reference to page 61 of the current volume 
it will be seen that we announced this 
subject as follows :— 


We offer For Prizes for the best Iumination (in 
oils or water-colours) of the competitor's tavourite New 
Testament promise. Either the Authorised or Revised 
Version may be followed. Competitors will be divided 
into four classes, according to age, and one Prize will be 
awarded in each clasa First class, from 19 to 24; 
Second class, from 15 to 19; Third class, from 11 to 15; 
Fourth class, all ages up to 11. The highest Prize will 
go to the class showing the greatest merit. Competi- 
tors are not prohibited from using purchased designs, 
but the colouring must be wholly their own, and, other 
things being equal, the preference will be given to 
original work throughout, The size, material, ctc., are 
left to the choice of competitors, 


We are once more delighted to be able to 
report that a goodly number have taken part 
in this subject, and much of the work sent in 
has been of more than usual merit. In the 
lowest division, however, i.e. all ages up to 
11, there has been practically no competition, 
and no prize or certificates could be given. 
In the second division (ages 15 to 19) somany 
competed that we have been induced, with a 
view of doing full justice to all, to subdivide 
and give many extra prizes. Rearrangement 
has also been needful elsewhere, in fairness 
to competitors who ran one another very 
closely, though working in different mediums 
and vastly different styles. It will be at once 
seen that we have very considerably increased 
the total amount of prize-money originally 
offered—nearly trebled it, indeed. 

Our Award is as follows :— 


Fount Division (ages 11 (0 15). 
Prizes—10s, 6d. each. 


C. H. Cons WALt (aged 14), Cleeve Lawn, Hales Road, 
Cheltenham, 


Puiup KEttrway (aged 14), 9, Victoria Terrace, 
St. John's, Cheltenham. 


LEONARD SakRE (aged 14), 383, Ditchling Road, 
Brighton, Sussex. 


CERTIPICATES. 


Enxest Gnrexx, 142, Cowick Street, St. Thomas, 
Exeter. 


CaRoLtng BatLurm, Grosvenor House, Carlisle. 
Ernest Lucks, Capital and Counties Bank, Trowbridge, 
Wilts. 


H. H. Harwanp, 25, Water Lane, Colchester. 


E, R. C. Epaosps, 8, Albion Villas, Harringay Road, 
Tottenham. 


W.C. Burcner, 18, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 
A. K. Rep, 55, St. Giles Street, Norwich. 

W. E. Dank, Lew, Faringdon, Berks, 

F, L, Lestxoitast, 17, Onslow Road, Richmond Hill. 
H. J. WnuGHr, 76, Brightfleld Road, Lee, 5.8. 


ALBERT WALTER, 1, Eastcombe Terrace, Charlton Road, 
Blackheath. 


Hanowp F. LestnGHam, 17, Onslow Road, Richmond 
Hill. 


RH. Prnaveos, 17, Maison Dieu Road, Dover. 
P. E. Lucey, Surrey Lodge, Henley-on-Thames. 


Netsox G. Reevis, The Beeches, Bratton, Westbury, 
Wilts, 

Atrrep R. PALMER, 118, Landcroft Road, East Dul- 
wich, 8.5. 

Horace H. GRERNFIELD, High School for Boys, 8, Liver- 
pool Terrace, Worthing. 


‘D, M. SALE, Ashwell, Baldock, Herts, 


Correspondence, 


—oe40e—_ 


AQUARICM (Beetle).—The Hydrous Piceus or large water beetle, the whirligig beetle, 
and the Oniscus aquatalis. 


Tue CHaMKuKon (E. A. Mears).—We do not know where you can get one, nor the 
price, but any London shop where lizards, ete. are kept would be the place to 
inquire. The creature feeds on insects, slugs, ete., at which it darts its peculiar 
tougue. Sailors keep them as pets sometimes, 


Ovrt or Fors (C, W. W.).—You are either temporarily out of form or constitu 
tionally weak, We think you really should personuily consult a ductor beiu 
going toa warm climate, Be very temperate auylow, and do not negieet tle 
bath, 


Bap Heautit (Anxious).—We do not know if we have made out your nom de plume 
rightly. However, after having given way to bad habits s . 
expect to get your health aguin all at once. If you oley the pollen rues of 
health it will come again, slowly. For your life, however, avurd wivertising 
quacks, 


Mice, ere. (Edith M.).—1. As house mice only crowd in houses where crumbs are 
left about, they seem, like rats, to be designed to nid as scavengers. Tle presence 
of mice is generally proof of ‘an untidy manageress, 2. Best and safest tootli- 
powder is Sanitas tooth-powder, uext best is charcoal. 


Ow Bann (Squeechy).—Try rubbing the bald place with a little compound sz 
ointment, 


Gassxer Battery (F.C. Allingham).—The Gassner battery consists of a vessel 
composed of sheet zine, to which is attache] one wire, the othe 
8 cylinder of carbon placed in the middle of the vessel. The space between 1s 
filled up with a paste furmed of plaster of Paris 1 pound ; oxide of zit 1; 
and saturated solution of chloride of zine, which 1s added in suffici 
to make a paste which will set nearly hard when poured into the cell. 
made it yourself you would find it more convenient to mse an eart 
for containing vessel, and a roll of zine inside it, to the top of which is ti 
‘This answers just aswell as the other form. 2. Cox & Co. 11, Fetter Lane, 
eet, E., or Price, Talbot, & Co., 26, Ludgate Hill kc. 3. You had better 
spend eighteenpence aud get Buckmaster’s * Electricity and Maguetism.” 


Wats to Grow STRONG (G. F.).—We cannot write a health serne 


spondence column, so you must get “Hints to Growing La 
Stables, in our back numbers. 


Goun-ristt (E_J.).—1. No; they will breed only in a pond or renning water. 
2. Early in the season, 


Puesenvixe EoGs (Collcctor).—1. A solution of corrosive sublimate in ear: 
cologne, two grains to an ounce, inserting a drop or two. Mind, it is tue 
rankest poison, Put a little camphor also in the case, 2 About twopence. It 
is not worth more. 


Swearive Haxps (Sweatie Sandie).—There is no simple cure. It is constitu- 
tional, You may try steeping the hands every morning for a few minut 
lukewarm water to which a little powdered alum has been wided. 


How the Frog got rid of his Old Clothes.—(Draven for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by J. A. SHEPHERD.) | 


Price One Penny. 
[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


To. 661.—Vol. XIII. 


HE TIGER CHIEF OF 
BURMAH; 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWO B 
ON THE UPPER IRRAWADDY., 


:R himself stood aghast for a 
¢ at this terrible recognition, and not 
ut cause; for not merely was their own 
ty threatened by the presence of these fero- 
1s savages, but they were about to see a brave “The man was mad." 
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soldier and a personal friend of their own 
tortured to death before their very faces. 
Yet what could they do? 

For a few seconds the pioneer stood 
musing with an ominous frown on his 
dark face, neither of the two lads daring to 
address him. Then his eye brightened 
suddenly, and he said in a fierce whisper: 

“ Boys, will you stand by me?” 

“ Won't we?” cried Harry, eagerly. 
“What are we to do?” 

“To rescue this man,” replied Foster, 
sternly. 

Any one elss might well have been 
startled by this cool proposal that a 
prisoner guarded by a hundred men 
should be taken from them by three. But 
so perfect was the confidence of the two 
boys in the power of their relative to 
achieve any feat which could be thought 
of, that, had he proposed to rout a whole 
Burmese army single-handed, they would 
have taken for granted that it would 
somehow or other be done. 

“The moon will have set in a few 
minutes more,’’ resumed Foster, “and 
that fire won't burn very long; and most 
of the men look tired, to say nothing of 
several of them being wounded. They 
don’t mean to kill him to-night, that’s 
plain, or they’d have set about it by this 
time. So now, listen to me!” 

A few words sufficed to expound his 
plan; but, whatever it was, it seemed 
to delight both his hearers beyond 
measure. Harry barely stifled a hurrah, 
and Fred vowed that “the Pathfinder 
himself couldn't have thought of anything 
better if he’d tried!” 

The moon sank slowly behind the 
black, ghostly, whispering woods; the 
fire-light began to fail in its turn; and, 
one by one, their spectral foes melted 
into the gloom like the phantoms which 
they resembled. But Foster's keen eyes 
(which seemed habituated to see in dark- 
ness, like those of the wolf or the tiger) 
could discern the faint outline of the 
sentinels who guarded this grim encamp- 
ment, and the shadowy form of the 
Hindoo captive outstretched beside the 
dying fire. 

Seated in the mouth of the cave, with 
their guns across their knees, the excited 
boys waited what seemed to their impa- 
tience an endless time for the appointed 
signal. But at last Foster rose to his feet, 
and whispered : 

“Now!” 

Noiselessly as shadows, the three picked 
their way over the rocks to the shore, 
clambered up the steep bank, and crawled 
toward the nearest sentinel. 

Silently as they came, the savage's 
quick ear seemed to warn him of their 
approach, and he bent forward to listen; 
but ere he had time to speak, Foster's 
rifle brought him down, and the daring 
Englishman, almost drowning the sharp 
report with a British hurrah that made 
the air ring, burst right in among his 
sleeping enemies. 

As he did so, the other two rifles 
cracked in their turn, and Harry sent 
forth with all the power of his lungs the 
battle-cry of the dreaded Goorkas, “ Hur, 
hur, Mahadeo!” while Fred, not to be 
behindhand, joined the chorus with an ear- 
piercing imitation of the Apaché war- 
whoop, which “ Leaping Wolf” himself 
might have applauded ; and the shouts of 
“he rescuers were echoed by the captive 


near the fire with a stentorian utterance 
of the terrible Sikh war-cry. 

Startled from sleep by the shouting and 
firing, the bewildered Burmans, thinking | 
their camp surprised by a large force of | 
British and Hindoo troops, fell foul of 
each other in the darkness. Meanwhile ; 
Foster heightened the confusion by cheer- 
ing on imaginary soldiers with the full | 
might of his powerful voice, and discharg- 
ing all the barrels of a small revolver that 
he carried in his Burmese sash. 

No further effort was needed. The | 
Burmans, helpless and panic-stricken, } 
thought only of flight; and in another 
instant all who could still run were flying | 
for their lives. 

By this time Foster had reached the 

. captive Hindoo, and cut hisbonds. Then, 
taking him by the arm, he half led and 
half dragged him away. The boys fol- , 
lowed, and a few minutes later all three | 
were back in their cave of refuge with 
their rescued prisoner, having achieved a 
seemingly impossible feat | * 

“Now, boys, we may as well have a 
nap to freshen us, for we can't do any- 
thing more till this man wakes up,” said 
Foster, pointing to Hadji Mahmood, who, 
completely worn out, had fallen asleep 
from sheer exhaustion the moment he 
found himself in safety. | 

“And when he does wake up, uncle, 
what's to be done then ?” asked Fred. 

“ Why, I’m much mistaken if he won't 
be able to guide us straight to our own 
men. There must certainly be a detach- 
ment of our troops not far off, and these 
Burmese fellows whom we've just been 
hunting must have had a fight with them, 
or they wouldn’t have been so easily 
scared by our shouting; besides, I noticed 
that several of them were wounded. 
Now, if that’s so, our fellows must be | 
coming this way, and Hadji Mahmood’s 
pretty certain to know where to find 
them ; and once we're under the old flag 
again, we'll be all right!” 

Foster said nothing, however, of another 
reason that he had to watch anxiously 
for Hadji Mahmood’s awakening. This 
unexpected appearance of a survivor of 
the doomed garrison of Kyook-Pew— 
which he had hitherto supposed to have 
perished to the last man—had raised in 
his mind a faint hope that Alfred Marston 
himself might possibly have been taken 
alive in the same way, and might have 
been spared as a prize of importance. 
True, he had heard nothing of any 
prisoners while among the Burmans who 
had destroyed the fort ; but he knew well 
that the vaunting savages would boast of 
having slain all their enemies, whether it 
were really so or not. 

At all events, if Marston still lived, 
Hadji Mahmood must certainly know it, 
and the question would be settled as soon 
as the old Ressaldar awoke. 

But all these hopes were doomed to 
be grievously disappointed. When the 
rescued man awoke at sunrise from his 
heavy, swoon-like sleep, one glance at his 
strange gestures, his restless movements, 
and the wild glare of his keen black eyes, 
told Foster that nothing was to be gained 
from him. Fatigue, exposure to the 
burning sun, and the terrific strain of that 


© This exploit, however, is not without parallel. In 
one of the native wars of Northern India, a whole de- 
tachment was put to fight in the eame way by one 
man !—D. K. 


! the maniac, and liftin, 


long night face to face with death, ba 
done their work only too well. The mn 
was mad ! 

This terrible discovery was a grat 
blow to them all, though at first ther 
saw nothing more in it than an we. 
pected defeat to their hopes of reachinz 
their friends at once. But they sa 
found to their cost that it menaced then 
not merely with delay, but with destro. 
tion; for all of a sudden, the luna: 
sprang to his feet, and began to shou, 
or rather yell, so frantically that his cries 
rose high above the noise of the now 
diminished waterfall, and were hear! 
plainly enough on either bank to dur 
to the spot at once any of their enemis 
who might happen to pass within hearin, 

But Foster, though almost driven t 
desperation by this new mischanee, dil 
not lose his presence of mind for a m- 
ment. Planting himself right in front of 
his hand with 2 
commanding air, he fixed with his eye 
the frantic man’s wandering gaze, si 
called out in Hindostanee, in the short, 
stern tone of a British officer on parade: 

“ Silence in the ranks! Fall out!” 

Even through the frenzy of madnes 
the old soldier-like instinct asserted 
itself. The lunatic instantly ceased his 
cries, and, drawing back into a dak 
corner, crouched down with his hesd 
resting on his hands, and spoke no mere. 

That day was the longest that the 
three fugitives had ever known. Ther 
dared not quit the cave for fear of sme 
fresh outbreak on the part of the mai- 
man, whom they were forced to watch 
unceasingly all day long. But happily 
he showed no farther sign of violence: 
and Foster, beginning to hope that be 
fit might pass off, brought him food, ard 
spoke to him soothingly in his ot 
Janguage. But, though the poor fellox 
took mechanically whatever was offered 
him, he gave no token of recognition ¢ 
of reviving reason, and seemed to k 
gradually lapsing into a kind of stupor. 

Night came at last, and Foster 
just allotting their respective nicht. 
watches as usual, when all at once Hadi 
Mahmood sprang to his feet, and came 
with one stride into the midst of them. 

“Listen!” said he, in a hore 
whisper; ‘they come—they come! ¥ 
srt go forth and meet them. Fadler 
me!" 

“He must mean the English troops.” 
said Foster, in a tone of involuntary ave: 
“and I shouldn’t wonder if he's right 
too. You remember that crazy womal# 
Lucknow who said she heard Havelo% 
men coming to the rescue, when 
were still many miles away. If 
fancy lasts, it’s as likely as not that : 
lead us straight into the camp. « 
along, quick !'"" 

The lunatic was already o7: 
cave and up the bank, beckon! 
to them to follow; and, siat ? 
their guns and shawls, they }an.: 2 
to join him. 5 

That night was one whi: | Fre 
nor Harry ever forgot. ‘Ine .d 4 
trackless jungle, bathed in the unear:: 
splendour of. the tropieal moonlight— 
dead, ghostly silence, broken onl t. 
their own footsteps—the dark face s¥ 
fiery eyes of the maniac, az he ever 2 
anon looked round to beckon them = 
patiently on—the mysterious mt 
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ing onward through the darkness, mile 
ter mile, and hour after hour, they 
new not whither—were all so weirdly 
npressive (unreal and dream-like'though 
ey seemed), that even the reckless boys 
lt awed, and were instinctively silent. 
Borne up by the proverbial strength of 
1adness, Hadji Mahmood pushed forward 
, a pace which tried very sorely both the 
rength and the breath of the others, 
rong and nimble though they were. 
ut, even when almost exhausted, they 
ared not show any sign of hanging back, 
st, by checking their insane guide, or 
1anging the current of his thoughts, they 
ight lose their one remaining chance of 
joining their friends. For, as the night 
ore on, the conviction grew upon them 
l that this lunatic, guided by some 
ysterious instinct, was really making 
is way straight toward the English 
unp, through the pathless wilds of a 
ingle that he had never traversed before ; 
ad so, with parched throats and aching 
mbs, they struggled doggedly on. 


Day was just dawning when the mad. | 


an (who seemed to have quite taken 
mmand of the party for the time being) 
ave the signal to halt, an order which 
red and Harry were willing enough to 
sey. But the halt was not a long one; 
r Livingstone Foster and the boys had 
rely ha:l time to swallow a few mouth- 
ls of food—which they vainly tried to 
rsuade the Ressaldar to share with 


em—when the latter sprang to his feet , 


jain as nimbly as ever, and turned to 
gin anew his seemingly endless march. 
But at the very first step he halted, 
nt his head forward as if listening, and 


en threw himself flat on the ground, | 


ud crept into a thick clump of bushes, 
yning to his companions to do the same. 
They did so,and not a moment too soon; 
r hardly were they securely hidden, 
hen steps and voices were heard ap- 
oaching, and a long string of armed 
tives came straggling by in disorderly 
ste, one or two passing so near the 
ding-place of the fugitives that the 
tter could almost have touched them. 


any of the Burmans showed in their | 


ndaged heads and limbs the tokens of 
recent and desperate fight; and their 
rried movements, as well as the quick 
ances which they cast behind them from 
ne to time, showed that they were 
ther purened or fearing to be so. 
The leader of this party seemed to be a 
ll man in a striped tunic, at sight of 
hom even Foster started ; for, although 
3 face was turned away, they could all 
e that he wore a tiger-skin helmet. 
“It must be all over with the revolt,” 
id Foster, as the last Burman dis- 
peared, “if the War-Tiger himself is 
nning away like that. This is better 
ck than I hoped for.” 
“But that wasn't the Tiger Chief, 
her,” rejoined Harry. “He turned 
und for a moment just as he dived into 
e bushes, and I got a good sight of his 
-e from where I lay, and it wasn’t like 
© Chief a bit.” 
‘Ah, indeed?" said his father. 
u sure of that ?"" * 
“ Quite sure,” replied the boy, firmly ; 
saw him as plainly as I see you now.” 
“That, then,” cried his father, “ac- 
unts for what has puzzled me so long 
those stories of the War-Tiger having 
en seen in the midst of two or three 


“ Are 


fights at once, which were going on miles 
apart on the same day. I should have 
thought it all a lie of the Burmans, if 
some of our sepoys hadn't said the very 
same thing. Now, of course, the whole 
thing’s plain enough; this fellow has 
dressed up a lot of his men to look like 
himself, and frightened these superstitious 
Hindoos of ours into thinking him a 
supernatural being, who could show him- 
self in four or five places at once, and 
come to life again after being killed. 
General Roberts will thank you for your 
discovery, Harry, my boy; for that super- 
stition has done more than a dozen 
armies to strengthen the War-Tiger's 
power, and hamper us in overthrowing it. 
But we mustn't talk any more now, for 
there’s Hadji Mahmood off again.” 

The boys were inwardly dismayed at 
the prospect of another of these head- 
long forced marches “from nothing to 
nowhere,” as Harry bitterly said, com- 
pared with which the hardest of Fred’s 
prairie journeys and of his cousin's school 
“ paper-chases"’ were & mere joke. But, 
happily, their wanderings were now nearly 
over; for, barely an hour later, they 
issued from the jungle upon a vast open 
plain, on which lay a stockaded entrench- 
ment of great size, with the bayonets of 
slow-pacing sentries glittering upon the 
ungles of its palisades, thin wreaths of blue 
smoke curling up over it from countless 
fires, and, joyfullest sight of all, the flag 
of old England waving jauntily above it 
in the fresh morning breeze. 

“ Hurrah!” shouted Harry, “it’s good 
to see the old flag again! Three cheers 
for Hadji Mahmood ; there's some sense 
in going mad after all.” 

“ That's a fact,’ said Fred, “for if he’d 
been in his sober senses, he could hardly 
have done it. Perhaps now he’s back 
am ng his own people, the poor old chap 
will get his wits straightened out again!" 

As they came up to the gate, the 
spectacle of a Burmese hunter and two 
Burmese boys led up to a British en- 
trenchment by a crazy Sikh (for this was 
how the new-comers appeared to the 
amazed eyes of the nearest sentry) struck 
the latter as a thing that needed looking 
into; and, levelling his piece, he sternly 
ordered the party to halt. 

Foster began to parley with him, and 
the discussion attracted the attention of a 
passing group of officers, who came up to 
see what was the matter. 

At sight of the foremost of them, Foster 
started as if he had seen a ghost, and for 
& moment almost thought that he had; for 
there, before him, pale and haggard as a 
spectre risen from the grave, stood his 
dear friend, Alfred Marston ! 


CHAPTER XVIII.—SEEING A GHOST, 


[IF Foster was amazed to see Marston, 
Marston himself was not less so to 
see the two boys whom he had thought 
dead (and whom he knew at once by 
their voices) alive and turned into Asiatics. 
But all this was speedily explained when 
the party had been admitted. Foster re- 
lated the boys’ adventures, while the 
latter took the rest that they sorely 
needed ; and Marston told how, having 
discovered the remains of an underground 
sage in the fort while sinking his wells, 

e had cleared it 6ut and kept it open in 
case of need; and how, when the flames 


had made the fort untenable, he and 
Merrincourt, with their few surviving men, 
had escaped by this subway, and launched 
acanoe which they had kept hidden 
among the bushes in readiness, and 
glided down the river unseen, under cover 
of the smoke and the fast-falling darkness. 
Voyaging by night, and hiding in the 
thickets by day, they had got down to 
Bhamo just before it was surrounded by 
the enemy, passing through countless 
perils and sufierings, and losing three of 
their number on the way. 

“And after all that,’ cried Foster, 
admiringly, “you're at it again already! 
True grit, and no mistake.” 

“Old Frank's here too,” said Marston, 
ignoring the compliment, “and poor old 
Hadji Mahmood came with us both. The 
scouting party that he commanded must 
have been cut off by those fellows from 
whom you saved him; but I think he'll 
come all right again after a bit—I’ve seen 
many such cases in Bengal.” 

Then Marston told how the insurgents 
had been beaten and driven back step by 
step, how (as Foster had seen for himself 
many of the native tribes were abandoning 
the enterprise and going back to their 
homes, and how this camp had been 
formed as a central point from which 
raiding parties were incessantly sent out 
to cut off the supplies of the enemy and 
destroy their straggling bands. 

“ And when Sir Frederick comes up to- 
morrow with the fresh troops,” he ended, 
“we shall probably make an advance in 
force through the jungle, to put an end 
to the business at one blow; for some of 
our scouts have just brought in word that 
the War-Tiger himself has passed this 
way with a small band, flying toward the 
northern border.” 

“Oho!” cried Foster, suddenly re- 
collecting the native bard that had 
passed them in the jungle, and Harry's 
discovery of the mock chief who had 
assumed the well-known badge of the: 
War-Tiger. “Well then, it strikes me 
that those scouts of yours have been 
nicely fooled, and that the news which 
I've got for Sir Frederick is even more 
important than I had thought. Listen, 
and I'll tell you about it.” 

And then the two had a long talk, at 
the end of which Marston looked ex- 
tremely grave, while Foster had the satis- 
fied air of a man who had just succeeded 
in finding out a puzzle over which he had 
long pondered in vain. 


“ Here’s news for you, my boys,” said 
Foster to the two lads at sunrise next 
morning. “Sir Frederick Roberts has 
just arrived, and whom do you think ho 
has brought with him? Why, your old 
friend of the Hollow Mountain, Master 
Tum-Ti!” 

“Aha!” cried Harry, “ he’s caught at 
last, then. What a fright he must be 
int” 

“Are they going to hang him?” asked 
Fred. 

“Hang him? Oh dear no! he’s quite 
a good boy now, and the General is going 
to give him a fine big reward. He has 
turned traitor (as such scoundrels always 
do in the end) and betrayed the Tger 
Chief and all his old comrades, on condi- 
tion of receiving a free pardon and the 
government reward for the War-Tiger’s 
death or capture.” 
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“Well, he is a nice young man, and 
no mistake!” cried Harry, with an air 
of disgust. “I don't so much mind his 
murdering us, for that was all in the way 
of business; but to betray his own side 
—ugh!”” 

“Well, I suppose that was all in the 
way of business too,” said his father, “ for 
he’s made s good deal of money by it, 
which is the chief business of a fellow 
like that, after all, What do you think 
ot his showing the General a note-book 
with your name on it (which he prob- 
ably stole while you were unconscious 
from the effects of that drug), and coolly 
saying that he had offered to take a mes- 
sage from you to your friends, and that 
you had given him that book as a token; 
but that he was found out and impri- 
soned for it by the others, and would 
have been killed if he hadri’t managed to 
escape? As for you, he said he thought 
you must have been murdered, but he 
could say nothing for certain.” 

“No, I don’t suppose he could,” 
chuckled Fred, “since he didn’t come 
right down into that old vault to see 
whether we died or not. Uncle, I’ve got 
an idea.” 

The “idea” was communicated in a 


few whispered words, to which Foster ; 


listened with a look of growing amuse- 
ment, ending in a hearty laugh. 


“First-rate!” cried he; “it'll be a | 


very tit punishment for his treachery, and 
he certainly deserves nothing better. You 


had better keep close during the day, so | 


as not to give. him a chance of sceing 
you; and this evening I'll come and 
turn you white again, before presenting 
you to the General.” 


Accordingly, after a long day of seclu- , 


sion—enlivened, however, by visits from 
Marston and Merrincourt—the boys saw 
Mr. Foster appear towards nightfall, in 
Iinglish dress, and with his skin restored 
to its natural colour. The application 


of a second root, not unlike the first ; 
in appearance, changed them in. like | 
manner from Burmans to whites; but, | 
for some reason of his own, Foster made , 
no alteration in their clothing, though it | 
had suffered not a little from their jungle 


adventures. And when all was ready, he 
marched them off to the General’s tent, 
and formally presented them as his son 
and nephew. 

Fred Milburn—who, boy-like, had 
nlways imagined that the hero of the 
famous “ forced march” which relieved 
Kandahar, and the other exploits of the 
Afghan campaign, must be a gigantic and 
awe-inspiring figure, half Marlborough 
and halt Peter the Great—was greatly 
amazed to find Sir Frederick a small, 
quiet-looking man, with long grey 


whiskers, in whose light frame a stranger 
would have seen no trace of the daring 
swordsman who, in 1857, had slain with 
his own hand, in the presence of two 
armies, a rebel standard-bearer a head 
taller. than himself. But there was a 
nameless something in the great soldier's 
firm lips and deep, earnest eyes which 
would have told any observant spectator 
that, whatever difficulties and dangers 
might rise to confront him, he was the 
man to deal with them. 

“Very glad to see you at last, General 
—I've often wanted to,” said Fred im- 
pulsively, as he grasped the strong brown 

hand which the hero held out to him. “I 
' shall always think better of my name now 
that I’ve seen what a namesake I’ve got.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Milburn,” replied 
the General, winning Fred’s heart for 
ever by a form of address which so fully 
recognised him as a man. “ My friend 
' Mr. Foster has told me something of 
your adventures among the Burmans, 
and, if you don’t object, I should like to 
| hear the whole story from you.” 
| _. The tale was soon told, and the General 
| listened to it attentively, though without 
showing by word or sign what he thought 
of this new testimonial to the character 
of his useful volunteer, Tum-Ti. The 
shrill voice of that worthy man was 
: heard outside the tent just as the tale 
endei, desiring admission to the 
General’s presence, 

“Here comes our man,’’ said Foster, 
in a low voice, “ Have I your permis. 
sion, Sir Frederick, to put him to the 
proof as I sugzested ? 

“You have,” replied General Roberts, 
| in the same tone. 

“Get behind that screen, boys,” whis- 
| pered Foster, “and the moment you hear 
i me call out ‘Joot bat!" (It is false!) out 
| you come.” 

Then he himself drew back into the 
: shadow and turned his face away, that 
he might be mistaken, in the subdued 
lamp-light, for one of the English 
officers. 

As the traitor came sneaking in—evi- 
dently doubtful of what reception he 
inight meet with—the General, eyeing 
| him keenly, said in Hindostance: 

“Here is a map of Upper Burmah— 
show me the pass that we must seize to 
cut off the War-Tiger’s retreat.” 

Tum-Ti did so, and proceeded to ex- 
plain, in the same language, his plan of 
hemming in the Chief's remaining forces, 
and driving him back into the border 
hills, where, by occupying with a British 
detachment the only line of retreat still 
open to him, he would be caught between 
two fires, and. either killed or forced to 
i surrender. 


| 
1 
] 
| 
i 


' tried to save Foster Sahib’s san « 


| screen fell with a crash, and right b‘- 


In fact, the cunning half-breed, se: 
plainly that the War-Tiger’s cause v. 
already lost, had decided ee were hans 
by joining the stronger side an: rT. 
ing his former leader, feeling sure t- 
no proof could exist of his share in 1- 


‘crowning atrocity which had doomed ‘ 


two young captives to a living gru 
But on this point he was about to be - 
denly and terribly undeceived. 

. “All this is very valuable informati-. 
said Sir Frederick; “ but can you: 
tell us where the Tiger-Chief himsel’ 
now? Some say he is in front of : 
‘some declare that he is hanging upon ‘+ 


; Year.” 


“He is in the rear,’’ replied Tum: 
who seemed to be gradually regaix: 
confidence, “and, having spread a fix 
report that he is retreating to the mz. 
tains, he means to tempt you into star: 
in pursuit, and then to fall upon you = 
awares on the march.” 

“That is news indeed!’ said: 
General, approvingly. ‘ You have d- 
us good service, and you shall be r-_ 
rewarded.” (Tum-Ti made a _favwré. 
bow.) “I have not forgotten how ; 


nephew, though unhappily withoct « 
cone." 

“I would gladly have saved th: 
whined the‘half-breed ; “* but it was 1 
possible, though assuredly I did my tex. 

“ Joot bat, budmash. !”’ (1t is false. +: 
villain!) said a deep, stern voice bel. 
him; and at the same moment :. 


the horror-stricken eyes of the sn-: 
stitious ruffian stood, pale and ghasti; - 
the dim light, the motionless figure: 
the two victims whom he had consi 
to a lingering death in the surk= 
caverns of the Hollow Mountain. 

For a moment he gazed with ax 
ing eyes and quivering lipe at the 
ful apparition, and then, without wor! 
groan, fell heavily on his face as if x | 
through the heart. 

They spoke to him—they raised tr 
from the ground—but he never mx 
again. Untouched by hand of man,: 
cowardly traitor had died by the viole: 
of his own terrors. | 

“He has got what he deserved.” s 
the old General, sternly; “take t. 
away. At any rate, Foster, he has 7 
us good advice, even though it wic 
villain who gave it. I'll send forw: 
Major Simpson with a Goorka dets 
ment the first thing to-morrow mom:: - 
to occupy that hill-pass at once: 
then, if all goes as I hope it will. - 
another month the war will be all user. 


(To be continued.) 
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ARTISTIC STUDIES FOR BOYS OF TASTE. 


By various REPRESENTATIVE ARTISTS. 


XIV.—The Young Falconer.—(Drawn for the “ Bou's Qun Paper 


TBs. Perxrs, as she entered the drawing- 

room at the moment of this announce- 
ent, cast an anxious glance in Tom’s direc- 
om. Except that his ears were crimson, 
1d his hair very rough, she could see no 
atward sign of discomfiture; and Mr. 
>rkkins was leaning back in his chair, with 
3 thumbs in the armholes of his waist- 
»@t, as if he were feeling quite content; so, 


AN AMATEUR DETECTIVE. 


PART II, 


as yet, all must have gone well. For Mrs. 
Robert had confided to her sister-in-law that 
her husband had said he wanted to s°e for 
himself what stuff the boy was made of, 
“with a view to possibly offering him a place 
in his office.” 
Things went smoothly, too, during dinner, 
and Mrs, Perkins’s hopes for her boy's ad- 
| vancement in life were high as they returned 


by F. CALVERT.) 


to the drawing-room afterwards; for Mr.and 
Mrs. Robert Perkins had no children of their 
own. 

“Hm! Anice little bit of garden,” re- 
marked Mr. Perkins, as he looked out on a 
trim little lawn, with a couple of flower 
beds gay with dahlias, Japanese anemoncs, 
and other autumn blooms. “TI notice it is 
always neat and-bright with flowers. Witia 
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gardener always on the place, I don’t have as 
much show at this time of year—in the 
open, I mean—with a conservatory, of course, 
one always has some flowers. Who do you 
get to keep it in order?” 

Mrs. Perkins did not answer for a moment, 
the conservatory suggested such visions of 
grandeur; so Tom replied for her— 

“A funny old Irishman, Mike O'Neal by 
name, comes in once or twice a week, to 
work for us. It is such fun getting him 
to talk. He thinks he is doing us a great 
favour to come at all, I can tell you. Some- 
times he declares that he is of Royal blood, 
and is descended from a race of princes ages 
ago. Anyway—only about two hundred and 
fifty years ago his people were O’Neals, 
Earls of Tyrone, who headed a rebellion 
against Charles I.—so he says; and he 
spins no end of yarns about it all, mixed up 
with horrible massacres and dreadful ghost 
stories. He gets in such a rage if ever I 
laugh at any of them. He really does firmly 
believe both in the past grandeur and in the 
ghosts; and—” 

“A poor half-witted fellow, probably ’— 
rejoined his uncle, loftily; while his mother 
frowned at him, as a warning not to “run 
on ”’ like that in his uncle's presence. 

Tom at once collapsed, and sat at the 
edge of his chair, and answered in mono- 
syllables when spoken to, for the rest of that 
dreary afternoon. 

How hard he tried not to look cross when 
his aunt declared he was small for his age, 
and it was a pity he did not “feature the 
Perkinses!’’ It was trying to have to ex- 
pose ignorance under a cross fire of fresh 
questionings from his uncle. Trying, too, to 
see his precious school prizes only glanced at 
without remark when produced by his mother 
for inspection. 

He did wish to please his mother, and be 
polite; but he was delighted at last to have 
a chance of slipping off into the kitchen, 
where, however busy Sally might be, he was 
never unwelcome; for the lonely woman had 
lavished on him the whole love of her 
affectionate nature, ever since the day on 
which she was first installed as nursemaid 
and general help in Mrs. Perkins’s modest 
establishment. In Sally’s eyes, Tom could 
never do wrong; to her he was simply per- 
fection ; so even now, in the midst of wash- 
ing up, she looked up at him, when she saw 
him at the door, with a delighted smile 
which was quite refreshing and soothing to 
his wounded feelings. But, with the best 
will in the world, she was able to give her 
attention to only one thing at atime, and the 
sense of responsibility, as she gingerly han- 
dled the best china, proved a barrier to con- 


versation ; so after a bit Tom sauntered into | 


the back yard, where he heard Mike chopping 
wood. 

The old man was chopping away with a 
will, his head bent so low that Tom could 
only see a mouth depressed at the corners, 
and astubbly beard, from under the battered 
hat. He never looked up as the boy 
drew near, but stolidly continued his occu- 
pation. 

Tom surveyed him a moment. “You 
seem in a hurry for once in your life, Mike.” 

“Thrue for you.” (Chop, chop.) 

“Why! You have cut your hand!” 
noticing a dirty rag bound round it. 

“Shure, an’ I have that same.” Chop— 
chop—chop. Finding that he could get no 
rise out of Mike in such a queer surly 
humour, Tom had recourse to a little desul- 
tory amusement, until he thought it must 
be verging on teatime; his uncle and aunt 
were to leave directly afterwards, so there 
would not be need of patience much longer. 

His absence had apparently been unno- 

“orl as he walked quietly in and took a seat 


near the door; from which he could hear 
sounds of the tea being laid in the next 
room. These sounds were soon varied by a 
smothered shriek from Sally. 

“She has gone and upset the kettle, and 
tea will be late. What a bore!’’ he thought 
to himself. 

He feared it must be something even worse 
than that when he caught a glimpse of 
Sally’s scared face, as she came to the door, 
saying, ‘‘ Missus, you’re wanted, please.” 

Mrs. Perkins, feeling sure some of the 
best tea set was broken, left the room looking 
very much put out. 

In another minute, an hysterical scream 
startled them all; and Tom rushed off to see 
what was wrong, followed by the others. 
They found poor Mrs. Perkins sitting gasping 
and sobbing, while Sally stood, with white 
face and staring eyes, as if turned to stone. 

“What is it, mother?” demanded Tom, 
feeling more frightened than he ever remem- 
bered being in his life before; but she only 
wrung her hands wildly in response. 

“Come, come! Compose yourself, my dear 
Elizabeth,” said Mr. Perkins. ‘Tell us 
what is the matter, and we shall then know 
what we can do for you. Fetch some water 
for your mistress, girl !"’ 

But Sally only dumbly stared, so Tom 
flew for the water; and by dint of patting 
and coaxing, persuaded her to swallow some. 

“Oh!” she moaned, “what shall I do? 
What shall I do? To think of anything so 
dreadful happening in my house !"" 

“Well, tell us what is the matter!” cried 
everybody. 

Mrs. Perkins, between her sobs, managed 
to ejaculate ‘‘ My spoons ! Oh, my spoons!” 

This conveyed no light to Mr. Perkins, 
but his wife, who knew of the treasured real 
silver ones, cried “Not stolen? You don’t 
mean to say they have been stolen?” 

“Yes, my best ones, every one of them; 
all gone!” 

“Nonsense!” said the practical man of 
business. ‘Are you sure they are not lying 
about? Have got covered up? Slipped down 
behind something? At all events, they 
can’t be far off yet. Let us hear the whole 
story, young woman. When did you miss 
them? Where did you see them last? How 
many have disappeared? Hey?” 

“Which I was laying of the tea: and I 
had washed them after dinner; and put 
them in the basket along of the others ; and 
when I was agoing to take out the teaspoons, 


they was all gone.” 
“A very lame story! Who had touched 


! the silver beside yourself? Had no stranger 


been in the kitchen during the afternoon?” 

“No, sir. Nooneatall. Leastways——” 

“No one at all? Then do you not see 
what inference we must draw from that, if 
you have not been out of sight of the kitchen 
yourself ?” 

Sally merely gazed at him. The words 
conveyed no idea to her bewildered brain. 

“Did you, or did you not leave the place 
unprotected with the silver lying about?” 

“No, sir! Why, missus said I was not to 
leave it not on any account.” 

“Either you are telling falsehoods, woman, 
or you know more about the disappearance 
of the spoons than appears on the surface,” 
thundered Mr. Perkins. ‘If you have con- 
cealed the things yourself, give them up this 
moment, for it will be the worse for you after- 
wards.” 

With a perfect howl of dismay, Sally flung 
her apron over her head, and sank down upon 
the nearest chair. 

“Uncle!” exclaimed Tom, beside himself 
with anger, and unable to keep quiet any 
longer. ‘‘ How can you suspect poor Sally ? 
I should as soon suspect yourself !’- 

A stinging box on the ear was the sole 


answer his uncle vouchsafed. Never pur. 
ticularly good-tempered, he was now ins 
towering passion. Giving his sister-in-lavs 
good shake that startled her out of her fic! 
helpless crying, he vociferated, “‘ Am I tok 
insulted by your son, madam, because I ty 
to help you in this difficulty? Are you inesp- 
able of anything but tears? If you want« 
see your lost property again, send for a polic- 
man, and have the woman taken up!” 

At these words, Sally rushed blindly at k: 
mistress. 

“ Missus ! missus ! 
take me for a thief?” ; . 

Like many a weak nature, Mrs. Perkir: 
generally yielding, could be as hard as 
when put out. The loss of her treasured 
possessions was terrible; and now Tom vz: 
quarrelling with the uncle on whom tk: 
future depended ; everything was ger: 
wrong ; it was all so very hard ; so she oni: 
fretfully pushed Sally away from her withez: 
saying a word. 

Poor Sally’s sobs broke out afresh, si: 
groped in her pocket for her handkerckx 
and drew it forth. Something, fell with: 
chink upon the brick floor. Alas! it was 
teaspoon? 

Grimly, Mrs. Robert Perkins picked it cp. 
and ke'd it forth to their astonished gaze. 

“She must be given in custody at once,” 
said Mr. Perkins. 

Tom sprang forward, and putting bi 
strong young arm round the poor cower: 
creature, he cried, “‘ Give her time toerplsi. 
for of course it can be explained, on-5 sir 
has been so flustered! Dear Sally, just thr. 
don't be so frightened ; tell us how the spe: 
came to be in your pocket. Mama anil 
know quite well you are no thief.” 

“Upon my word!’ sneered Mr. Perki 
“you take a good deal upon yourself, v«: 
man! Elizabeth! will you attend to 
moment, if you please. Am I to act for y= 
under these unpleasant circumstances, o: a= 
I not?” 

Mrs. Perkins looked helplessly arcuri 
“Oh, Sally!’ she said feebly, * I shoc!i 
never have thought it of you, to bring sci? 
disgrace upon the house; and a policera 
to be fetched, and all! And it will get im? 
the papers! Oh, it is more than I can tes: 
If you would only confess, and then perhap 
I would forgive you if you put the thine 
back again.’’ 

Tom ground his teeth. His flashing evs 
were now turned from his uncle on bs 
mother. If she failed them like this, thex 
would be nothing for it but for Sally to » 
taken into custody; he pictured her drag. 
off to prison, she would be marched «= 
through the town to the Castle between ix 
policemen to the magistrate. He had ofee 
seen people taken there; it was too horriby. 
though of course she would be able to preve 
her innocence, if they did not bully ber =. 
If these terrible relations would only go. a=: 
mind their own business! What could te 
done to save her from such a fate? 

An idea struck him: so trying to spesi 
calmly he said—-“ Look here, Prother! Une 
does not know Sally, and all she has been » 
us for years. You say, even if she had tak:~ 
the things, you would forgive her if you ¢ 
them back. Suppose you promise my unc: 
that if nothing proves her innocent before : 
morrow, you will send for a policeman; i - 
that you must have a little time to think. . 
Please do, mother.” 

“And give the thief a little time to =*:+ 
off with the spoil too, I suppose you meat. 
said Mr. Perkins. ‘“ Well! well! I bs= 
wasted time enough on a most fhankless 24 
The fly is at the gate. We need not low «<= 
train in order to give advice where 2 - 
neither wanted nor taken. If you low?” 
teapot next, don’t say you were not at~ 


Say you don't goai 
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Put on your bonnet at once, my dear; I am 
not accustomed at my age to be dictated to 
by a boy.” , _ 
Mrs. Perkins raised her streaming eyes in 
protest—“ Oh! dear! dear! You will drive 
your poor mother distracted, Tom! Why 
don't you beg your uncle’s pardon? I am 
sure, Robert, Tom never meant to be so rude. 


Oh! it can’t be time for the train yet! and I 
don’t know what I am todo... .” 

But Mr. Perkins had already bustled off to 
get his coat. His strident voice could be 
heard shouting up the stairs—‘“ Maria! Are 
you coming? Do you want to miss the train?” 
which brought his wife rushing down with her 
bonnet strings untied, and her mantle over 


her arm. He hurried her in to the kitchen, 
where they both shook hands with their for- 
lorn hostess, in a pitying and superior manner. 
Then, without vouchsafing a word or look to 
their nephew, they drove off before Mrs. Per- 
kins could collect her scattered senses. 


(To be continued.) 


A TRAGIC EPISODE! 


A STORY OF LIFE AND DEATH IN INDIA 


z had returned—not quite empty- 

handed—trom a stroll with our fowl- 

ing pieces round a secluded lake near the 

village of Gungrar, which lies, a little off the 

high-road, between the military stations of 

Nusseerabad and Neemuch, in the province 
of Rajputana. 

Joe Langford and I had been schoolfellows 
and chums, and were now in the same 
branch of the Public Service; with this 
difference—-that while he was a military 
officer, I was acivilian. After a long separ- 
ation, an accidental meeting and instant 
recognition on both sides resulted in a re- 
union which lasted many years—-would 
indeed have lasted till now had my friend 
lived, but he was shot in the thigh at 
Maiwand, and, unable either to defend him- 
self or escape, was killed on the spot where 
he had fallen. 

Our present object was sport; and some 
half-dozen skins, sprinkled thickly with 
wood-ashes, pegged out in front of the tent 
to dry, testified that, so far, we had been 
fairly successful. 

While at breakfast that morning a servant 
came in to say that an old man had brought 
some khabar (news), and wished to see us; 
so, when we had finished, we went over to 
where he had seated himself in the shade of 
a big bar, or wild tig-tree. 

It is not easy to tell the age of natives, 
and little use to inquire; for they them- 
selves never seem to know exactly, but are 
quite content if they can guess within ten, 
or even twenty years of the truth. 

That our visitor was old, very very old, 
there could, however, be noquestion. Eighty 
years at least seemed to look out from the 
sunken faded eyes; to be written on the 
white and scanty 
trembling figure, as with difficulty he stood 
up to salaam us; and to sound in feeble 
murmurings from his lips, as he told us his 
pathetic little story. He was a grand old 
man too! and though uncounted years of 


constant toil had swept his youth further | 


and further into the t, till all that 
remained of it was, to him, but a broken 
dream, and all we saw but a hoary ruin, yet 
there was not a touch upon it that spoke of 
vice or crime. He had lived a simple life, 
enjoyed simple pleasures, and the griefs 
which had touched him were but such as are 
common to all. 

“Sahib,” he began, “I am old, and the 
joys of life have long since departed. I live 
because I cannot die till the Destroyer strikes 
me. I look for him daily, but yet he comes 
not. My father gave a wife to my arms, and 
God granted us many children. For years 
we lived and toiled together, but the little 
ones, one by one, grew up and left us. Some 
came back in want and trouble, and we 
clothed and fed and consoled them. They 
were our children once again, and we 
willingly parted with fields and flocks to 
help them. Some forgot their old home and 
their mother and me, but we never com- 
Plained ; for it proved that they were doing 


ir, and on the bent and | 


well and wanted us not. All are dead now; 
or, if not, I know not where they are; and, if 
they have left children, they know not the 
way to my dwelling. My wife died also; 
and I burned her body, collected the ashes, 
and sent them by the hands of holy Brah- 
mins, to be buried in the sacred Ganges. 
Could Ido more? From that time I have 
lived a solitary life, tilling the little land 
left me, and sowing and reaping and baking 
my bread with these two hands. Sickness 
next attacked me ; and, to save the wretched 
remnant of my life, I parted with all I had, 
save one pair of bullocks whose labour has 
supported me ever since. I could not work; 


but my bullocks were young and strong, and | 


worked for themselves and for me. I had no 
one to talk to, so I talked to them, and they 
understood me and gave me _ wordless 
answers. I had no children to love, so I 
loved them, fed them, fondled and cared for 
them, and they repaid me with their brute 
affection. The strength had gone from my 
limbs, but I could yet sit on the yoke and 
guide my pets. The neighbours gladly 
employed them to draw water, to plough, or 
to carry goods between the village and the 
stations—and thus, one day with another, 
they kept me from dying of hunger.” 

Tears had been in the old man’s eyes and 
emotion in his voice all the time he had 
been talking; but at this point he broke 


| down completely, bowed his head upon his 
' hands, and sobbed like a child. 


We waited patiently till he recovered some 
control over his feelings, when he continued 
his narrative as follows :— 

“Having no work for my bullocks this 
morning, I sent them, along with the rest of 
the village cattle, to graze on the hillside. 
On the way a hungry tiger struck one down 
and killed it, and so mauled the other that 
it, too, has since died. 

“The herd-boy saw the brute, and heard 
the groans of the wounded creatures, and 
ran down and gave the alarm to the men 
working in the fields below, who went up 
and drove the tiger away. One bullock was 
quite dead; and, though there was life in 
the other, it could not stand, and died as 
they were carrying it to the village.” 

Here, I would just remark, that, from 
what came to our knowledge afterwards, it 
is almost certain that the second bullock 
went to the assistance of its mate. The 
village cattle frequently unite to drive off 
intruders ; and there are many well-known 
instances in which the tiger itself has been 
compelled to retreat before the force of such 
a combination. I remember on one occa- 
sion seeing a young buffalo repeatedly go to 
the rescue of a goat, which was being worried 
by a pariah dog. Finding that the dog re- 
turned whenever it moved away, it finally 
took post close to its charge, and did not 
leave it so long as the dog remained in 
sight. 

“O sahib!” continued the old man, 
“there were other bullocks there which the 
tiger might have taken, whose owners would 


never have felt the loss. Why were mine, 
and mine alone, selected? ey were my 
support; my meat and drink; my wife and 
children ; my all—and they are killed; and 
I too am dead ! 

“0 sahib! come to-night and slay the 
slayer of my children. Let me see his filthy 
carcase stretched lifeless on the earth, and 
I will die blessing you. Avenge me first—I 
have nothing else to live for—then let the 
great Destroyer come : I will bow my head 
in submission before him; I will welcome 
him with outstretched arms!” 

Poor fellow! the Destroyer was indeed 
near—nearer, at all events, than was sus- 
pected by either my friend or myself—and 
did not long allow him to mourn the un- 
timely fate of his bullotks. The value of 
these we would, in any case, have made 
good to the old man; and I have regretted 
ever since that we did not at once tell him 
so distinctly, though I do not know that it 
would have averted his fate. 

We had the trap got ready at once, and 
drove the old man back to his village, where 
we dismounted, and were led by him about 
half a mile to the left, into a dense clump of 
jungle near the foot of the hills, where we 
found the bullock which had been first killed, 
the other having been taken to the village. 

When a tiger has killed, it rarely goes far 
from the spot, but takes the nearest cover it 
can find, where it lies down for the day ; or, 
if the spot is quiet and the beast hungry, it 
may even feed. On the approach of nightfall 
it visits the neighbourhood of the carcase, 
and has a look round to see that all is safe. 
Then it makes for a waterpool, has a drink, 
and returns to gorge, quitting its prey again 
about daybreak. Of course, circumstances 
alter cases, as well with tigers as with men; 
and some allowance must also be made for 
individual peculiarities ; but the usual course 
is as I have described. 

The sportsman, desirous of bagging a tiger 
over its “kill,” usually erects a machan in 
the nearest tree or other convenient spot, 
where he sits and awaits, in strictest silence, 
the issue ofevents. A machan is merely a 
rough nest, built in such a position as to 
command a distinct view of the carcase, and 
the approaches thereto, asfaras possible. A 
charpoy, or native cot, is usually pressed into 
service, because it is light, strong, and every- 
where obtainable. When the machan is built 
in a tree, and there are no commanding 
points near, concealment, save of the very 
roughest description, is unnecessary, asneither 
tiger nor panther look above the level of their 
own heads when making their preliminary 
observations ; and, when approaching the kill, 
they have eyes for nothing else. Their ears 
are, however, alert enough, and the breaking 
of a twig, the rustle of a leaf, a cough, a 
whisper, or, in fact, any slight noise whatever, 
will be quite sufficient to spoil the chance of 
8 shot for the night. 

The spot where the dead bullock was lying, 
being an open space in the midst of a thicket, 
and the intersecting point of a number of 
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tracks which branched off from .it in all 
directions, was utterly unsuited to our pur- 
pose; for we could not possibly command 

-all the approaches. Nor was there any tree 
within a reasonable distance which afforded 
the slightest facility for machan-building, the 
nearest being so distant that, if we dragged 
the carcase to it, there was every probability 
of the tiger suspecting a trick and avoiding 
its vicinity. A close scrutiny of the ground 
failed, however, to reveal any alternative; so 
we had the bullock dragged to within about 
forty yards of the tree; and, having left a 
boy to scare off vultures and other intruders, 
hastened home to send men and materials 
for the construction of a machan. 

Returning 2 little before sunset, and finding 
all arrangements satisfactorily completed, 
we went quietly to our perch in the tree, laid 
our rifles and cartridges handy, and.sat down 
to our weary watch. Joe had won the toss 
for first fire, at which I was very glad, as he 
was far less experienced than myself, never 
yet having even seen a tiger in its native 
jungle, much less shot one. 

A night-watch is, as I have said, weary, 
weary work ; but there is, at the same time, 
an excitement about it which renders it 
very fascinating. Every sudden or unusual 
sound makes the heart throb with expectation. 
The approach of any animal, even of a hare, in 
the uncertain light sends the blood at almost 
bursting pressure through the veins. To 
some nervous temperaments the necessity 
for suppressing all emotion is a terrible trial ; 
they become possessed of an almost uncon- 
trollable desire to laugh, or shout, or sing, or 
dance, or even to fire off their rifles at nothing. 
My friend, without being so bad as that, was 
yet, I could see, in a pitiable condition. The 
warm night, the mosquitoes, the necessarily 
cramped position, the novelty of the situation 
—all had tended to produce a fidgetiness 
which was scarcely conducive to straight 
shooting; and I felt glad that we were safe ina 
tree, instead of being only hidden amongst the 
bushes on the ground. 

Long and patiently did we wait ; and often 
did porcupine or jackal deceive us into think- 
ing that the tiger was prowling about us. 
At last, a little after two o’clock, my friend 
laid his hand on my shoulder with a warning 
touch, and awoke me at once into rigid 
watchfulness. To tell the truth, I had been 
dozing a little; for I had given up all hopes 
of seeing anything, and for several nights 
previous had had but scanty sleep. I had 
tried my best to keep awake; but, in spite of 


all my efforts, my eyes would close now and | 


then for an instant,.and it was from one of 
these brief naps that Joe’s touch had roused 
me. 

Following the direction of his gaze, I soon 
saw & shadowy object glide from one bush to 
another in the distance, evidently on the 


trail of the dead bullock. On it came, but | 


very cautiously; stealing from bush to bush, 
and stopping every now and then to listen 
and look.about. No tiger behaves like that. 
Knowing well what creature was approach- 
ing, I amused myself by watching the 
changes on the face of my excited friend, 
and had some difficulty in smothering a roar 
at the sudden change from high hope to 
intense disgust, which became manifest 
there when our visitor trotted into the open, 
and stood revealed in the clear moonlight—a 
wretched hyena. 

It stood and looked, and sniffed at the car- 
case from a little distance; then it walked 
suspiciously round and round it, gradually 
getting closer and closer in the process, 
Next, it stood for a moment, and, stretching 
out its head and neck, gave atrial bite to the 
part nearest it, which chanced to be the tail. 
The oreature was evidently prepared to 
‘lt, but as nothing stirred, it made a closer 


investigation, till it found a place to its 
mind, when. it fell to, tearing and eating 
greedily. 

Joe was’ awfully perplexed, and evidently 
thought. that if he did not do something to 
stop the rate of consumption, there would 
be nothing left for the tiger. At last he 
tarned to me, and breathed in my ear— 
“ What are we to do, Jack? Shall I shoot 
the brute?” 

“Only,” I replied, “if you prefer the 
hyena to the tiger; for you certainly will 
not bag both. Have you nothing you can 
throw at it?” é 3 

“Nothing but cartridges,’ he answered, 
feeling rapidly in his pockets—“ Yes, here is 
a pocket-knife ;”” and, leaning over, he shied 
it at the hyena, and struck it fairly between 
the ears. The beast started back and looked 
up at us, when Joe shook his fist at it, on 
which it retreated amongst the bushes. But 
the brute was too hungry to pay attention to 
trifles ; for it returned in a few minutes, and, 
disregarding Joe’s threatening pantomime, 
began again to eat. 

“Really, I can’t stand this, Jack! I mus¢ 
shoot the abominable——” 

“ Gr-r-r-ouf 1” 

It was like the change of slides in a magic 
lantern. The hyena has vanished, and in 
its place stands a lordly tiger! He is in a 
temper too! Stooping, he seizes a foreleg of 
the bullock and gives it a vengeful crunch 
and shake; then, putting a paw upon the 
body, as if in proud consciousness of pro- 
prietorship, and looking back over his 
shoulder, he sends a snarl after the retreat- 
ing hyena; which, being interpreted, may 
perhaps mean—“ You thieving brute, this is 
mine! How dare you drag it here! How 
dare you touch it?” 

No thunderclap could have startled us 
more than the sudden appearance of the 
tiger. We looked in each other’s faces, and 
what we each saw afforded us material for 
good-humoured chaff as often as we talked 
of it afterwards. For some moments—so 
interested were we in every motion of the 
beautiful creature beneath us—we entirely 
forgot that we were there on purpose to 


shoot it; and I believe that it was rather ° 


with a feeling of repugnance and regret than 
with a thrill of pleasure, that Joe at last 
directed his rifle towards it. 

The position of our intended victim could 
not possibly have been improved. It had 
thrown itself full length on the body of the 
bullock, with its head turned away from us; 
so that, from our height above it, we could 


. see all along its back from the ears to the 


tail. The one unfavourable factor was Joe 
himself; and I saw with dismay that every 


nerve was in tremulous activity, and his | 


head nodding like a thistle-top on a windy 
day. It was a relief to see him bring down 
the rifle again from his shoulder. 

“Don’t hurry; make sue,” I softly 
whispered. 

Joe made no reply ; but, after a second or 
two, raised his rifle again and instantly fired. 
I was more engaged in watching my friend 
than in getting ready for my own shot; and, 
as he fired so unexpectedly, I was taken by 
surprise. 

A savage growl mingled with the echoes 
of the shot; and, before the curling smoke had 
lifted from before me, I dimly saw the tiger 
spring high in the air, in a futile attempt to 
reach our machan. Falling back, it paused 
for asecond ; and, as I leant over to fire, made 
another desperate leap straight up at me, 
and actually brushed the muzzle of my rifle 
with a paw. On reaching the ground the 
second time, it turned and dashed at once 
into the jungle; but not before I had been 
able to give it the contents of both barrels. 
The first knocked it over; but it got up 


again, staggering; and then Joe and I gar 
it. our second, almost simultaneously. We 
heard it for a long time crashing 

the bushes in the direction of the hills; then 
it reached open country, and the sounds 
ceased. 

Getting down from the tree, we stretched and 
rubbed onr stiffened limbs ; and then, lighting 
cheroots, began to discuss our future move. 
ments. Being near daybreak, we decided a 
rousing the villagers and following up the 
trail. It was quite light by the time re 
returned with half-a-dozen men, and onr old 
friend, whom we could not persuade to stay 
behind. 

The trail was distinct enough, being marked 
by broken branches and occasional bload- 
clots. Even on the hillside we hed life 
difficulty with it; for the beast had evi 
been “groggy,” and displaced stones 


its laboured passage. 
with infinite caution; for. following | 
wounded tiger is far more’ dangerouw’ 
shooting it in the first instance. h 

may be lying up anywhere, and, th 
the last gasp, may yet have strength 
left to wre a terrible vengeance. 

The tracks came to an end at 
among a lot of loosely piled bodid 
way up @ deep ravine ; and there he’ 
enough ; for we could distinctly hear} 
groaning and panting inside. os 

As we could not possibly get af J 
without terrible risk, there we decided 
leave him for the present, while we Wet 
home to get a wash and have breakfast. He 
was evidently in a bad way, and time 
in our favour. We therefore sent 
villagers home for the present—all sa’ 
old man, who volunteered to watch - 
could not be induced to leave—and.ajir 
having stationed him on top of a roeke 
the opposite side of the ravine, where be 
had the mouth of the cave in full view 
and was quite safe himself, we also retired 
for a time. 

We returned in about an hour and a half; 
but the old man was nowhere to be seen; 
nor, on going cautiously up to the cave. 
did the tiger appear to be there ; for we 
could hear nothing. The most likely thing 
to have happened was that the tiger had 
left in search of water, and been followed by 
the old man. aa 

The men we had sent home now returned, 
but had seen nothing of either the old man 
or the tiger. I made them scatter and look 
for tracks, and Joe and I also exaznised 
the ground minutely; but neither af um 


_ found anything to indicate the whereshaets 


of the missing man or beast. 

I now took another thought, 
alarmed me greatly. What if the 
had ventured into the cave? Tha 
thought, I could see, was also in 
panion’s mind. We went back to 
and shouted. There was no 
sound of movement. I got the 
call him—for I did not know his 4 
they went up the hillside and did ae} 
again there was no response. 

“Joe,” I said gravely, “I must go 

“Very well; I will go with you.” . 

But I would not agree to that. I 
anticipate danger; but should there be 
two men would only hinder each 
motions in a narrow place like the cave.- 

Crawling on my hands and knees—@ 
there was no room to stand upright— 
carefully bringing my rifle with me, 
entered. For a time I had light, bat & 
sharp curve to the left shut it ont. I wa 
in o little way, feeling all round, and pee 
sently found that the roof had risen, 
afforded standing room. There was a 
of light on the floor, about the size Fr 
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crown-piece. I traced it up to a minute 
crevice in the rocks above. I looked again 
atthe spot of light—it seemed to fall, not on 
the floor, but on a brindled skin. I watched 
it carefully ; I listened intently—all was 
motionless—all was silent! I crept nearer 
to that spot of light—nearer to that brindled 
skin—my rifle pointed to it—my finger on 
the trigger. My foot strikes something soft 
—I stoop down and feel. My hand toyches 
—a human face! 


In an instant the atmosphere of the cave 
seems to stifle me, a dark cloud to envelop 
my senses; but I fight against it. I will 
not faint here. Nor did I faint outside; but 
how I got there I know not. I only know 
that I found myself in the arms of my 
tend) weak and trembling, dizzy and 
sick, 

“What has happened?” he asked. 

“Only what we expected,” I answered. 
“They are both there ; and both are dead.” 


But it was mot quite what we expected, 
after all. The old man had not a scratch 
on him. Clutched in his hand wasa knit, 
which fitted a shallow wound over the 
tiger’s heart. He had, indeed, struck a blow 
for vengeance ; though it was needless, asthe 
tiger was already dead! And then, with 
“bowed head and outstretched arms,” the 
old man had met and welcomed the ls 
Destroyer. 

(THE END.) 


TOMPKINS'S TELEPHONE: A DORMITORY 


[aa never was such a fellow as Gigglesby 
for practical jokes. By the bye, is there 
such a thing as a theoretical joke? If so, I 
suppose the jokes the Head used to try and 
construe to us from Plautus were theoretical 
—the laughter certainly was. But Gig- 
glesby’s jokes generally provided some 
amusement, if you weren’t tired of them, and 
as long as you weren't the jokee, or person 
played upon. 

Whenever there was the least opportunity 
for a practical joke, Gigglesby was sure to 
detect it. Without being a wit—for he was 
not particularly clever, and couldn’t see any- 
body else’s joke any sooner than other people 
—he had a natural turn for devising and 
producing comic situations; in fact, as the 
Head once said when lecturing him before 
the whole school on the occasion of Ponto’s 
funeral, “ he had an acute perception of the 
class of circumstances likely, with a little 
arrangement, to prove ludicrous in their 
results, and unfortunately a far greater taste 
for producing such combinations than regard 
for the personal convenience of his neigh- 
bours—a habit of mind in the young only to 
be corrected by corporal punishment,” which 
was therewith administered. Gigglesby in 
fact regarded all the world as a stage, and 
would have preferred life to have been a 
short pantomime with a long harlequinade. 
If Masherton, the sub-prefect, appeared with 
a large placard on the back of his most effec- 
tive coat, announcing “ This style, 7s. 6d. 
the suit complete,’’ Gigglesby fecit. Did the 
usually quiet and dignified Graveley enter 
church with a jerky run up the aisle, Gig- 
glesby you might be sure would soon follow, 
looking as if he had never shoved anybody in 
his life. Though not a good actor, he was a 
splendid mimic, and possessed many accom- 
plishments in the way of imitating men and 
animals, and it was one of these that led him 
into the scrape I have above alluded to. 

Ponto was an old mongrel retriever, who 
belonged to nobody in particular, and in- 
hhabited a kennel behind the kitchen. He 
had a peculiar bark, followed by a long 
whine, which Gigglesby could imitate to per- 
fection; and Gigglesby used to thrust his 
head out of the window at nights, and per- 
form Ponto suffering with a toothache or a 
bad conscience, and baying the moon, with 
great realism. It was very amusing, cer- 
tainly, to hear the butler open the back door 
and growl at the unconscious Ponto, and 
stone his kennel, and to listen to the Head 
at breakfast complaining of his rest being 
disturbed. One day, after an exceptionally 
bad night, the Head had Ponto quietly 
killed, but nobody else knew about it, and 
Gigglesby went on with the performance 
that evening, until the Head, not believing in 
ghosts, came round with a candle and caught 
him at it. 

So Gigglesby was quite a conspicuous 
r-rson in the school, though he never greatly 

tinguished himself at games. His chief 
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accomplishment in the athletic line lay in 
being chased through the class-rooms, and in 
his flight dexterously disposing such obsta- 
cles as chairs and forms in the way of his 
pursuer. 

Where he came off best, perhaps, was in 
the dormitory. There was only one dormi- 
tory at St. Margaret's, but it held fifty fel- 
lows, and somehow the most influential part 
of the lower school seemed to congregate 
there. We called it the Parliament, because 
of the animated debates that went on there. 


| Fellows’ characters were pretty freely dis- 


cussed in the Parliament, and it was we who 
generally settled whether a particular person 
was liked or disliked in the school. 

One night I remember Gigglesby was 
amusing us all by imitating a cat, and ‘old 
Howker,” as we irreverently dubbed him, 
who had rooms at the end of the dormitory, 
put his head out and asked, “ What ith 
the reathon of this dithturbanth?”” Some 
cheeky ‘ ‘tividual suggested that it sounded 
like a cat, and Howker, with a grave sense of 
duty, put on his dressing-gown, lit a candle, 
and came out to hunt for the alleged cat. 
Of course Gigglesby seized the opportunity, 
and with the aid of the bedclothes gave a 
very good ventriloquial representation of a 
cat dodging about the room, while the rest of 
us lay nearly splitting with laughter at the 
sight of old Howker, minus his spectagfes; 
with an entirely superfluous pe’+,of-lfaces 
dangling from under his gown, cuaSing the 
imaginary cat and knocking his toes against 
the bed legs. At length he was persuaded 
that he had got the animal out of the room, 
and retired, leaving us to take breath and 
recover. 

It was very amusing, and was not made 
less so by old Howker’s version of the affair 
at breakfast, and his description of the cat, 
which he firmly believed he had seen as it 
escaped from the room, and to which, led on 
by the demure Gigglesby, he ascribed a 
white tipped tail and other distinctive fea- 
tures. But much as we enjoyed it, many of 
us felt rather disgusted that evening when 
some one proposed a repetition of the joke, 
and Gigglesby, nothing loth, began the-whole 
business again. Out came Mr. Howker as 
before, and the whole scene was in active 
rehearsal; but this time Gigglesby, flushed 
with success, overdid it, and underneath his 
blankets kept up such a preposterous cater- 
wauling that Howker was naturally drawn to 
the spot, and twigged what was going on. 
Without informing the still yowling Gig- 
glesby, he turned to us with a beaming 
smile and said, “‘ What thall I do with the 
cat when I catch him?” 

“Slipper him, sir,” we all shouted; and 
Howker promptly had the bed-clothes off 
Gigglesby, and was slippering him with an 
energy and accuracy of aim which we couldn’t 
help appreciating. We all felt it was quite 
fair, and Gigglesby never tried it on old 
Howker again. 


| with Tompkins’s Telephone; but talking of 


| togs for a match. 


TALE. 


You will say all this has nothing to & 


Gigglesby always did bring up a host of inti. 
dents to my mind. Now Tompkins wass 
fellow of quite a different stamp. He ha 
got his cap for football and cricket, and wa 
quite a boss in the school, and yet suchs 
quiet old fellow that nobody thought vey 
much about him except when he was in his 
There was usualy 
nothing to speculate about in Tompkins; 
his name was as sure to be down on the liss 
of the first teams as the captain's om 
There was indeed a prehistoric age, which 
used to be spoken about among us love- 
middle classes by those who had been longet 
in the school, when Tompkins, it appeared 
used to be the butt of every one; but it ms 
hardly possible then to believe it, althongt 
there were fellows who still maintained s 
kind of position in society by calling him ty 
the irreverent name of Onions, a relic of thi: 
mythological period. 

Just then, all the same, Tompkins was 1 
exactly popular, and in spite of his proves 
in games, a very little provocation oud 
have made him decidedly unpopular. Th: 
term he had made a tremendous friendsh; 
with @ little fellow, Neville, or, as the oi 
side of his letters called him, Reginsld ¢ 
Paravicini Neville, and was so taken up ¥ 
Neville that it began to be noticed. Nek 
was a nice little boy enough, in spite of b: 
jaw-breaking names and Norman deseett 
and nobody had a word to say against bin. 
but when a big fellow is so chummy with s 
little one as to seem to forget his o! 
acquaintances, and to keep the other si! 
from his friends, it’s bad for both. Noboir 
cared to press his company on Tompkt: 
when Tompkins always wanted tobe wallinc 
about with Neville; and as for the smsle 
boys, they got to be jealous of Neville. a 
the notice Tompkins took of him, and t 
sweets he used to get out of Tompkins | 
wasn’t at all the same as Bobby Barta: 
getting sweets from old Baxter the prefect 
who used pretty often to give his little br- 
ther enough to grub the whole circle of E: 
acquaintances; at these banquets jolly ¢# 
Baxter, you may be sure, used to get enth= 
siastically toasted. But Neville enjoyed »: 
good luck all alone. 

Well, one day there was a row of xt* 
kind or other. Nobody knew exactly st 
happened, but the two suddenly separs*- 
and we hardly ever saw them together sg 
It was a good thing for Neville, who sen & 
into his old set; but Tompkins still ke 
aloof from the others, and that was hj > 
was so near being unpopular, as I said bei 

One day Gigglesby and I were leaning +: 
of our window in the dormitory; I ™ 
cutting my name in the ledge, while he ® 
looking on. The. Parliament was it * 
middle of the building, and our wink« 
looked out on the quad, with two row 
windows to right and left. On the 1 
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were the bedrooms of the senior house, and 
on the left those of the juniors. Suddenly 
Gigglesby pointed to a line about two feet 
below, and said, ‘ What's that green string 
running along there?” 

There was a green piece of wire running 
all slong the wall beneath us. Of course 
we weren't going to let it alone, as we could 
easily reach it, and pretty soon we fished it 
ap, though the strain on it was rather tight. 
It reached from a window on our left to an- 
other a good way on the right, and I couldn’t 
make out what it was. But Gigglesby wasn’t 
long guessing. “I tell you what; it’s a 
telephone,” said he—and the long and short 
of it was that it was a telephone, from Tomp- 
kins’s room to Neville’s. 

“This beats everything,” said Gigglesby, 
with the instinct of a true artist, seeing a 
chance for a gorgeous practical joke. “ You 
hold on to the wire, while I go and get 
Smithers to lend me the telephone he got 
from Theobald's last week.” I ought to 
mention here that we fellows at St. Margaret's 
were a tremendous set for having manias for 
different things. At one time it was walking- 
sticks, though nobody ever went out of 
bounds; at another it was clocks, and I re- 
member quite a dozen eighteenpenny pen- 
dulum clocks ticking away in the Parliament, 
till they all got smashed up with slippers; 
and just now it was telephones, and you 
couldn't turn a corner without coming across 


a couple of fellows misunderstanding one 
another at the ends of a string thirty yards 
long. 


Well, in a minute back came Gigglesby 
with an ordinary telephone, and let me into 
his project. I can’t think how we did it, as 
we had no earthly right to, but we cut that 
green wire (which, as Gigglesby said, must 
be connected with a small battery in 
Tompkins's room), hauled the ends into the 
window, and tied them to the drums of our 
telephone, and went downstairs. 

In the evening, when bed-time came, we 
told the others what-we had done, and 
Gigylesby added, “ You see if we don’t hear 
old Tompkins talking to Neville directly; and 
then I'll make believe to be Neville, and we'll 
have some fun.’’ Some of the fellows didn’t 
like it, but the majority, not feeling responsi- 
bie for the actual mischief, were very anxious 
to have the joke carried out. 

Sure enough, by-and-by a husky voice, 
remotely reminding one of Tompkins, was 
heard whispering * Neville!’ 

“What shall I make Neville say?” said 
Gigglesby. 

«Oh, make him cheek him!” 

So Gigglesby waited till we again heard 
Tompkins impatiently whispering, “ Neville, 
Neville;"’ and then answered “ Yes, Tomp- 
kins,’’ in a childish snuffle so like Neville’s 
that we all roared. ‘Shut up, you fellows,” 
said Gigglesby, “or he’s bound to hear 
us laughing, and then it’s all up.” After 
that we were as silent as we could be under 

the circumstances, and the following conver- 
sation went on. 


Tompkins.—"1 say, Neville, are you 
awake?” 

Gigglesby.—" No, I'm fast asleep, please 
Tompkins.” 


Tompkins (evidently unaccustomed to this 
mood in the lamb-like Neville, after a con- 
siderable pause).--‘‘ What's the matter with 
you, Neville? Are you ready for a talk, or do 
you want to go to sleep?” 

Gigglesby.—“ You thay talk me to sleep if 
you like, please Tompkins.” 

Tompkins (with mild austerity.)— Come, 
Neville, don't you talk like that. You know 
shat I want to talk about. Have you heard 
‘rom home lately?" 

Gigglesby.—" What's that to you, please 
Compkins?” 


Tompkins.—“ You know perfectly well 
what it is to me, Neville. How can you 
speak like that to me? When did you hear 
from home last?” 

Gigglesby.* The day before yesterday 
week, please Tompkins.” 

Tompkins.—"* Why, you young shuffler, 
you told me on Tuesday you hadn’t heard for 
a fortnight.” 

Gigglesby.—* Well, I'm not bound to tell 
you all my affairs.” 

Tompkins.—“ No, but it’s as much mine. 
Why don’t you tell me? Is there anything 
you don’t want me to hear?” 

Gigglesby.—“* No, Tompkins.” 

Tompkins.—“' Are they all well?” 

Gigglesby.—“ No, they’re awfully bad, p— 
p—please Tompkins.” (Here Gigglesby sni- 


Tompkins.—‘“ You must be mistaken, 
Neville. They can’t all have dropsy?’’ 

Gigglesby.—* Yes they have, every m— 
man j—jack of them, please Tompkins.”’ 

Tompkins was silent for a few minutes, 
evidently ruminating on the extraordinary 
epidemic that had broken out in the Neville 
family. Then he went on— 

“This is painful news, Neville. Did you 
give my message when you last wrote?” 

“Yes, Tompkins.” ¢ 

“What did you say?” 

“I said you were as oniony as ever, please 
Tompkins.”" 

“That's enough,” said the deeply wounded 
Tompkins; “I never knew you like this 
before, Neville. Good-night.” 

After this the battery was evidently with- 
drawn, for we heard no more from 7 >mpkins, 
and Gigglesby’s further remarks seemed not 
to reach him. 

How we little wretches sniggered at the 
joke! Speculation was rife as to what 
Tompkins would do in the morning. Many 
of us thought he might give Neville a 
parental hiding, 80 we agreed to forma guard 


of honour about Neville’s person, and all 
that day we went on duty in relays of half a 
dozen or >. and kept a sort of informal 
cordon or detectives around him. But 
Tompkins did nothing; he merely cast in- 
jured glances at the unconscious Neville, and 
then apparently gave him up as a hardened 
young reprobate. That evening we agreed 
it would be best to try and make it up between 
them. So Gigglesby began, “Please Tomp- 
kins,” but there was no answer. However, 
every five minutes Gigglesby would say, 
“Please Tompkins,” in a pleading whine, 


Ww it was settled. I had seen Old Bill 

Adamson the fisherman about it. Old 
Bill, for there was a Young Bill, was a man 
of grizzly locks, and had a face on which 
you might search in vain for an unwrinkled 
space. Still’in the prime of life, heavily 
built in the upper part of the body, with 
bulbous knuckles and arms thickly haired, 
he was a thorough sea-dog, shaven about 
the mouth and chin so as to resemble 
those monkeys whose hairs stick out all 
round. He had a round-shouldered look, 
and walked with a well marked salt-roll, 
acquired in his voyages to the north in the 
whaling fleet, which used to be manned in a 
large measure by Orkney men some twenty 
years ago. His hair much resembled touzled 


and at last, to our great relief, there was a 
reply. 

“Please Tompkins, I’m very sorry for all 
I said last night.” 

“Oh, come,” said Tompkins gravely, “ now 
you talk sense; why, what was the matter 
with you?” 

“TI don’t know, Tompkins. I’m awfully 
sorry.” 

“ Well, don’t do it again, old chap, that’s 
all. No good ever comes of always playing 
the goat, and if you begin that sort of game 
now and think it funny, you'll get to be like 
Gigglesby, or one of these fellows that can’t 
be in earnest about anything. Of course, I 
suppose it was all nonsense what you told 
me about their having dropsy at home?” 

“Yes, please Tompkins,” said Gigglesby, 
who began to feel rather foolish, and to 
imitate Neville very badly. 

“You scared me awfully last night, though, 
at first. I thought there must be something 
up; and you know, of course, old chap, how 
pad I should feel if anything happened to 

ice.” 

It wasn’t till just then that we fully 
realised what a mean thing we were doing. 
Gigglesby wrenched off the drum from the 
cord, and we lay silent for at least two 
minutes, till somebody said, “ We'll have to 
tell him.” 

We felt it was necessary, and next day we 
made a deputation to Tompkins’s study and 
confessed all. We went prepared and almost 
wishing to get a good licking all round. I 
never shall forget how Tompkins blushed, as 
he realised that his secret was no longer his 
own. But I think we all blushed much 
redder at the generous way he treated us. It 
never even occurred to him to thrash us, 
though he might have done it most unmerci- 
fully. He simply said, if we knew what a 
beastly thing we’d done, we should probably 
be more uncomfortable about it even than we 
made him (and I think we were), and that 
what he wished most was that the whole 
thing might be forgotten. 

After that he was a more popular fellow 
than ever, and we were always discovering 
what a good fellow he always had been, and 
the Parliament passed a tacit law which 
made it criminal for any one to say 8 word 
against old Tompkins. 

What reminded me of the telephone busi- 
ness was seeing in the Times’ first column 
yesterday— 

“On the 10th inst., at the Parish Church, 
Oldingham, Suffolk, John Henry Tompkins, 
C.B., Lieutenant-Colonel of the Prince's 
Highlanders, to Alice, only daughter of the 
dete. Richard Neville, Esq., of Oldingham 
Hall.” 


IN SEARCH OF SEA OTTERS. 
By Forteye Dovauas. 


rope; and his eyes were of a cold, watery, 
twinkling blue, and had a sort of keep-a-look- 
out-ahead look in them. His voice was 
hoarse and grumbly. He was clad in fisher 
style, in a grey blue knitted sleeve waistcoat, 
a rough pilot jacket minus a button or two, 
moleskin trousers, heavy, pitched, sea boots 
drawn up over the thighs and fastened with 
a strap; and, to crown all, an immense home- 
manufactured sou’ wester, made of linen, 
saturated with boiled linseed oil, and dried 
in the sun. 

Young Bill was a repetition of his father, 
less wrinkled of course, and smarter in his 
attire; he wore a cheesecutter cap of dark 
cloth with a gilt cord, and a pair of very 
natty sea boots, with a red lining at the top. 
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A sprightly fellow was Young Bill, with a 
good opinion of his own merits, and held in 
high esteem by the fisher lassies, and even 
the Crofters’ daughters, who did not disdain 
to cast approving glances at the smart 
young fisherman. His hair had a curl in it, 
either the result of art or nature, and his 
lovelocks were particularly noticeable for 
their elegance, as they curled about his ears. 

Both were good-hearted souls and kind to 
Fred and me; we were often allowed to go 
with them to the inshore fishing, or to pay 
a visit to the lobster pots. Like many of the 
Crofter fishermen, Old Bill combined another 
trade with that of the sea to fill up the 
many unseasonable days of spring and winter. 

Often we were permitted to sit and watch 
him at the old-fashioned loom, listening to 
its clickety-clack, clickety-clack, and looking 
at the shifting reeds that twinkled in re- 
sponse to the treadles, as the bobbins swiftly 
darted to and fro. 

Fred and I were sons of the Manse, and 
noted characters in the village and neighbour- 
hood, almost as well known to the in- 
habitants, as we trotted about in our Tam-o’- 
Shanters and knickerbockers in and out of 
everybody’s house, as their own children. 
Fred was about ten years old. He was a 
pretty boy. His eyes were very dark, lus- 
trous; and expressive, his face thin, with 
delicately moulded features; and a sweet, 
shapely, sensitive mouth lent the finishing 
touch to his face. I was called Tom, a 
homely and handy name. My appearance 
was quite a contrast to that of my brother; 
for I was extremely fair, with red and white 
fat cheeks, flaxen locks, and had a broad- 
shouldered comfortable look, as well as a 
pair of legs that seemed made for knicker- 
bockers; a healthy every-day English boy 
who loved the open sky, and the broad sea 
beach for his play-ground. 

It had been settled that we were to be per- 
mitted to go with Old Bill and his son to the 
caves to shoot a sea otter that had often 
been seen in one of them. We were to start 
early in the morning, before 5 o'clock. Having 
carefully scanned the sky for some possible 
indication of the weather we might expect 
on the morrow, we retired early to rest; and, 
in spite of the state of excitement in which 
we had been, we soon were locked cosily in 
the arms of Morpheus. 

I was awakened at daybreak by a glad 
shout from Fred, who was standing at the 
open window in his night-dress, looking 
out seaward, where the broad Atlantic lay 
smooth and smiling in the beams of the 
rising sun reflected from the glowing sky. 
We were familiar with the crescent of the 
bay, with its stacks of tall rocks and the 
lofty cliffs that guarded the entrance and 
stolidly defied the surging waves which with 
relentless bitterness assailed their bases. 
This morning their courage seemed to have 
ebbed away, and a truce had been sounded, 
and generously agreed to, that they might 
recover their failing powers by a timely rest. 
Our hearts were glad at the sight, and in 
merry mood we bathed, dressed, said our 
simple prayers, and ran downstairs into the 
pure, invigorating air of the early morn, 
blowing faintly but freshly from the open sea. 
Having paid a visit to the larder and filled 
our pockets with sweet oat cakes and butter, 
and toothsome scones and cheese, we were 
soon off at the ran to Old Bill’s to see if he 
was up and ready. We found the old man 
dressing, and Young Bill setting out the 
frugal morning meal, which we were invited 
to share, and fell to, nothing loth, unmindful 
of our swelling pockets. 

The meal over, the guns were taken out of 
the old clock-case, cleaned, loaded, but not 

ved, and we were ready to sce about the 
lbuwn we went to the beach, I leading 


the way with the guns, and Fred following 
with the shot-case and powder-horn. Ours 
were no new-fangled firearms, but old- 
fashioned muzzle-loading shot-guns, with 
carved stocks and arabesqued locks, that had 
seen long and faithful service in seal and 
wild-fowl shooting. We took our places, 
Fred and I at the gunwale, amidships, Old 
Bill at the stern, and Young Bill at the 
bows, and ran the boat down to the water 
side, the guns were stacked, and the oars 
and rowlocks got in. 
Old Bill, who first shoved her off; then 
away we went, pulling fresh and hearty and 
in true time. Fred and J had an oar apiece, 
and Young Bill pulled a pair, while Old Bill 
steered our course. Oh the joy of the early 
morning on the sparkling waters; how the 
young blood leapt in our veins with health 
and expectancy! We think not of the 
present but of the glad future; for present 
happiness is rarely understood. We went a 
little out of our course to visit the lobster 
pots and creels, and lay on our oars as the 
old man hauled them up, wondering each 
time if there is a captive, or.if the bait is 
gone and the robber too. I often think that 
the greatest pleasure is hopeful uncertainty. 
How eagerly we looked, and how gaily 
chattered when our expectation was ful- 
filled, and how our faces fell when two 
were drawn upempty. It was great fun to see 
how skilfully Old Bill avoided the toothed 
and pointed claws of his black and brown 
captives in their shining armour, and how 


dexterously. he tied up their dangerous ' 


weapons with a bit of soft string. We hada 
good haul, ten lobsters and-more than thirty 
crabs, which were severally and duly con- 
signed to floating chests anchored near, till 
they should be wanted for market. 

Again we bend our backs to the oars, for 
we had still half a mile of blue water to 
cover, and the tide was against us, and, 
hearty lads as-we are, we were beginning to 
wish we were there. 

We had heard many a tale of the sea otter, 
and believe that they are told about harmless 
seals. Did not old Peter Harper tell, with 
most impressive gestures, how he was once 
attacked by a large one, while he was driving 
@ flock of sheep along the beach below the 
yellow cliffs, and had a hard fight of it? 
But, luckily, he found a large tangle growing 
to a loose stone, and by a fortunate blow 
broke its long back, and, when it was helpless, 
he killed it, and sold the skin to a traveller 
for thirty shillings? And was not a dreadful 
story told of Hakkie Thorsen, who was climb- 
ing for eggs, and in a dark crevice was bitten 
by an otter, into whose den his foot had 


, slipped, and held there till he died? And 


had we not heard also that the otter never 
lets go his hold, till he hears the crunching 
sound of breaking bones ; and of the hunter’s 
device of filling his boots with cinders to cheat 
it into letting go? | 

While thinking over these eerie tales we 
had drawn near the rocks that obstructed 
the entrance to the largest cave ; and, my oar 
catching one of the points, I was caught in 
the ribs and unceremoniously deposited in 
the bottom of the boat, tomy humiliation and 
the great amusement of my companions, who 
began chaffing me about crabs; but I knew 
better than to be vexed, and laughed too. 

Over our heads now towered the black- 
browed crags as much as 600 feet high, 
pierced by many a cavern, and seamed and 
lined by many a crack and ledge. On the 
ledges of these cliffs thousands of gulls, auks, 
and guillemots build their nests, lay their 
eggs, and hatch ont their young fledglings. 
As we drew near, they gathered round us 
in increasing numbers, and soon we were 
surrounded by a cloud of fluttering wings, 
yellow beaks, red legs, and sharply glancing 


All got aboard but , 


eyes asking with what intent we had come 
there, and perhaps fearing that we were 
about to plunder their nests and carry off 
their offspring. Their fears were not un- 
called for, though we had other aims to-day 
than that of scaling the ledges of the cliffs. 
We had got into the swirling tide that ran 


; past the point, and the old fisherman told us 


to “ca canny’? as lie took the helm to steer 
us through the rocks. As soon as we were 
amongst them, Young Bill took up his 
position astride the bows of the boat, with his 
long legs stretched out on either side to fend 
her off the rocks, now vigorously shoving on 
one side and now on the other, till at last ve 
reach the pool of still, calm water at the en- 


; trance of the cavern, outside of which the 


waves were chafing and fretting on the weed- 
grown rocks in the never-céasing swell of the 
great ocean. At the inner side of the pool 
there was a natural pier, and we made fasi 
here by tying a stone to the painter and 
throwing it over a point of the rock. 
Leaving the boat, the two Bills took their 
guns, and, having seen to the priming and 
caps, stuck them under their arms, muzzle 
downwards, and were ready for work of more 
seriousimport. Young Bill, being the surest 
marksman, was to remain near the entrance, 
and Fred and I were posted on a big slippery 
rock to give notice if we saw the approach of 
the enemy ; and the duty of exploring the re- 
cesses of the cave fell to the old man, who 
had explored it many a time for similar pur 
poses, and was sure to dislodge the otter, if 
he happened to be at home, as we hoped; 
for this was a noted haunt of the animal, 
since it was generally unapproachable owing 
to the crooked channel and fury of the surf 
that would make matchwood of a boat in five 
minutes. But we felt pretty sure of finding 
one at least, for the cave had not been visited 
for months past. It would be about sixty 
yards long, at the entrance about thirty feet 
high, getting gradually smaller till there «zs 
just room to creep along, and at last it became 
& narrow crevice ending in a little sandy cove. 
It was full of boulders that had fallen from 
the roof, covered with sea-weed and slime, 
except the top of the tall rock on which Fred 
and I stood, which was above high-water 
mark and was pretty clean on that account. 
We were so stationed as to be out of the 
way of the guns, and to command a good 
view of the front part and opening. Being 
not a little afraid of the otter, we scrambled 
up willingly to our post. We heard Old Bi 
stumbling along in his big sea-boots in the 
growing darkness, till he disappeared from 
sight and hearing. His purpose was to reach 
the far end of the cavern, and then begin tc 
throw stones to dislodge the lurking otte:, 
who, on being disturbed, would naturally make 
for the sea. We listened intently. Nothing 
was to be heard. Then, after a second or 
two, a pattering sound followed by a low 
murmur—a crash—a deep booming sound— 
which grew louder and louder till it sounde2 
like the sound of a rushing mighty wave ca 
a steep pebble beach, then like the sound 
of a vast waterfall, a mighty roar of thunder. 
ten thousand cannon-balls crashing down ten 
thousand iron stairs! Our faces grew pale. 
What had happened? Had the roof fallen 
in? Ourhearts sank within us. Weclasped 
each other’s hands and trembled with fear. 
We lost our balance and slid down th: 
slippery rock, rasping our shins and scratch 
ing our hands ;_but we were too much alarm-- 
to think or feel it just then. Fred's ankle «1- 
caught between two stones, and he uttered = 
yell, thinking the otter had hold of it. Ex 
got loose ; and we hastily regained our p--: 
in time to see the mouse that was broact- 
forth by this mountain of fear and uproar 
The cause of the astounding noise at 
moment revealed itself in a great flight 
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pigeons, the innocent cause of our fright, 
that came streaming out along the roof and 
sides of the cave, the beating and whistling 
of whose wings, being echoed and re-echoed 
in so circumscribed a space, had made this 
astounding tumult. Soon the din ceased, 
and there came a shout of “He's coming! 
Look out.” 

Keeping a sharp look-out, we saw the other 
stealthily and silently creep along. ‘ There 
he is,” we cried.“ Keep still, you boys, and 
I will try a shot at him as he crosses that 
flat rock,’’ shouted the old man. Bang! 
Our heads were like to split with the noise, 
which gradually died away in dim murmurs 
in the far recesses. 
too much to be pleasant for us had we known 
of it, as we found marks of the shot not two 
yards from where we were sitting—but we 
found that out later on. With a ghostly 
gliding motion, as if he moved without legs, 
the otter pursued his way among the rocks 
and neared the sea. But we knew he must 
expose himself to Young Bill's steady glance 
when he tried to cross the smooth ledge that 
I have called the pier, where the boat was. 
As he topped an obstructing rock, we could 
see his gleaming eyes and white vindictive 
teeth. We rejoiced that he did not seem to 
Notice us, sitting unarmed on the rock, and 
were glad that animals could not think as 
men do, or he would have had his revenge 
onus. We watched Young Bill, as he stood 
at the opening. swiftly raise his gun, bring 
it to the shoulder, put his hand on the trigger, 
and glance along the barrel, all at the same 
instant; and we felt sure the otter’s time was 
come to pay the debt of nature. 

Flash! Crash!! The otter makes a bound, 
falls, regains his feet, moves forward, totters 
and lies dead, his head hanging over the 


M™ people know—at least a good many 

people do—that the original of Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe's “ Uncle Tom” was a certain 
old negro named Josiah Henson. But I 
don’t suppose anybody would know, if I did 
not tell them, that I went to school with 
Henson's son. I did though, and a very 
pleasant memory it is. 

I was not a slave, you must understand, 
and Iam not a negro, and I have never been 
in America. But the said son, when he was 
about thirty years old, came and lodged with 
the schoolmaster with the view of completing 
his education. At least that was what we 
always understood to be his object, and he cer- 
tainly came to the school rezularly and studied 
very diligently. What we liked best, however, 
was to have him with us in the playground, 
and above all in the cricket field. He was 
not avery scientific player, but he hit wonder- 
fully hard, and sent the ball so far when he 
did hit it that he was sure to secure a good 
score for his side. He never “ went out fora 
duck,” and there was always a great scram- 
ble to secure him for a partner. And then 
he told such delightful stories, and it was 
something to be proud of to count among our 
friends a veritable escaped slave, who could 
recount scores of ‘“hairbreadth ’scapes,” 
amd every one of them true. 

It is well known that Josiah Henson— 
and _ I once saw the old man himself too, 
for he came to England in his old age, and had 
1m audience of the Queen—when he had 
~ f¥ected his own escape to Canada, afterwards 
+e ntured back into the lion’s den more than 
once, to bring away his wife and family and 
zeveral friends. Our Mr. Henson was one of 


The old gun scattered . 


edge of the rock, and the drops of bright 
' blood trickle into the clear water. So near 
was he to freedom and life, yet so far from 
both. Is it so with some of us? With cries of 
delight we scramble down, and, leaping from 
rock to rock, we gather round the slain. Old 
Bill joins us, we look at it as it lies in its glossy 
brown fur, and measure it, four feet one inch 
i; long from the nose to the tip of the tail. 
“ What a splendid fellow!” “He's worth five 
' pounds!’”” “What a cape for mother he'd 
| make,” said Fred. “Ora muff for her and 
Ethel,” said I. We have the pleasure of 
bearing the sea rover to the boat, where he is 
carefully laid on a thwart. 

But we have been so engrossed in our hunt, 
that we have failed to notice the sudden 
change in the weather outside. The wind 
has freshened up, and the waters are chafing 
more angrily on the rocks outside the pool. 
The old fisherman looks round with anxious 
: eye. ‘I’m afeared, Bill, it’s going to blow up, 
| and the sooner we are off the better for us 
| all,” said he. “It’s going to be a regular 
squally night, so we must make haste back, 
before the sea gets too rough for these lads. 
You take the ours, let the lads sit astern, and 
I will guide the boat through these rocks.” 
So saying, he took his stand at the bows, and 
the boat began to move forward slowly. 

Now she has entered rough water, and, 
as she nears a rock, he thrusts one foot 
violently to stave her off frcm the point on 
which the surge has nearly cast her; now he 
springs out of her upon a submerged stone, 
and, with difficulty, keeps her clear, the 
eddies washing around his heavy boots; he 
is thus kept in a state of constant strain, 
till the perspiration trickles down his 
rugged brow into his eyes, and is hastily 
wiped off by his gnarled hand. At last we 
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AN EXCITING ESCAPE. 


‘By Rev. Geo, LAKEMAN, M.A. 


the children whom he carried on his back 
through many many miles of dismal swamp, 
and past innumerable dangers. So he knew 
little by actual experience in his own person 
of the sufferings of slavery. But he could 
tell us a’good deal, nevertheless, that he had 
learned from the lips of his father and other 
escaped slaves. And the fire and vigour with 
which he told i all, and the passion with 
which his words were animated, made our 
blood boil with sympathy for the cruel wrongs 
of the negro, and indignation against his 
ruthless oppressors. One of his stories in 
ar I remember, and I will endeavour 
to put it on paper, though I cannot hope to 
rival his graphie way of telling it. 

Edward was a domestic slave, somewhat 
more considerately treated than those in the 
fields, having many advantages over others, 
and, by comparison, being very well off. 
Still he was in slavery, and nothing could 
make the yoke sit lightly. And he resolved 
to escape. Sambo and Jupiter were two 
slaves on a neighbouring plantation, and 
belonged to another master. Their lot was 
hard in the extreme. Hardly treated at the 
best of times, ill-fed, clad in rags, lodged in 
huts that were scarcely a protection from 
the weather, ever in dread of the overscer’s 
lash, it is not much wonder that they should 
take the first opportunity of making a dash 
for liberty. Sambo had been sold away from 
his wife and child. Jupiter had formerly 
belonged to a kind master. But when the 
master was bankrupt all his effects were sold 
by auction, and Jupe, as he was called, was 
knocked down to the highest bidder, and saw 
his old mother dragged off by one purchaser, 


are clear. And wiping his face on the 
sleeve of his Jersey coat, he takes his seat 
by his son and settles to his oars. It is too 
rough for Fred and me to be trusted with 
the oars, which would be torn from our 
hands and washed away ; so we make a 
pretence of steering; and have some real 
work in keeping the boat dry: for the 
combings of the seas are washed inboard 
by the wind. She is a snug boat of the 
yawl type, and does not ship much water, 
rising smartly astern as the wave overtakes 
her, balancing, sinking, and leaping up 
again with great bounds, that would soon ~ 
make us sea-sick but for the excitement of 
the danger. While balancing on the top of 
a huge wave, we catch sight of the old palace 
towers, and know we are steering a correct 
course, of which we are glad, as the head- 
lands are now obscured by the mist and 
clouds, and we might ran on the rocks. 
The welcome cove heaves in sight, and, 
watching our chance, we wait for a big 
wave, and, keeping the boat on its crest, run 
far up on the soft sand; leaping overboard, wo 
to the bowsand the fishermen to the stern, 
we run her up to the boathouse, safe and 


, sound after all. 


Rushing off home to the bright little 
mother, we change our wet clothes, and draw , 
up to the fire, only then realising the intensity 
of our appetites; for we had forgotten to eat 
at all in our excitement, and the food in our 
pockets was now only fit for the pigs. It 
was twelve o'clock, and we fell to eating and 
relating our adventures alternately, till we 
could talk and eat no more; and were 


’ bundled off to bed for an hour or two, lest 


we should be ill, but being very tired slept 
for many hours. Thus peacefully ended our 
first adventures in search of the Sea Otter. 


and his young sister by another. Now he was 
in the hands of an owner who seemed utterly 
without feeling or consideration for his 
slaves. 

I may mention here that slaves were not 
honoured with surnames. When they were 
allowed such luxuries they were often made 
to adopt that of their masters as a sufficient 
distinction. But as a rule any sort of nick- 
name was thought good enough for such 
creatures. 

The oceasion chosen by our three friends— 
for they laid their plans to escape together 
—was one of those orgies in which the slaves 
were now and then indulged by their masters, 
with the object of letting off some of the 
feelings of rage and discontent in the slaves’ 
hearts. At these times so many were intoxi- 
cated, and there was so much licence, that it 
was easier to elude the vigilance of the over- 
seers; and Sambo and Jupe contrived to 
meet Edward at the appointed place, and 
under cover of the darkness they were many 
miles away before their absence was dis- 
covered. 

Of course they knew very well that as soon 
as it was discovered there would be a hot 
pursuit, and it was necessary to lie hid during 
the day and only travel by night. The 
hardships they endured during those weeks 
while they were making their way slowly 
northward, must have been terrible. They 
had nothing to guide ‘them but the polar 
star. The way led through swamps and 
forests and arid wastes. They were obliged 
to avoid large towns, and when one of their 
number did venture into a village or up to a 
solitary farm/house to beg or buy food, it was 
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with beating hearts that the other two 
awaited his return Jest he should be dis- 
covered and recaptured. Often they were 
without enough to eat. A little food was all 
they could bring with them, and though they 
had some money—chiefly saved by Edward 
from “tips” and perquisites—it was only 
now and then that they dared to make a 
purchase. 

Once when Edward—who, having been a 
domestic, was more accustomed to the ways 
of the whites than the others, was more 
intelligent, and moreover could read a little 
—was strolling into a village at sunset with 
as careless and unconcerned a manner as he 
could assume, he was accosted by a man who 
put sundry questions to him as to his name, 
and where he came from, and what he was 
doing there, and finally asked if he was not 
@ runaway slave. With his heart in his 
mouth he framed the readiest explanation 
he could think of, and pretended to have 
been sent on business by his master. His 
questioner was, however, not so unfriendly as 
he appeared. Finding he could read, the 
man directed his attention toa bill posted on 
o wall, and, bidding him take care, he turned 
away. To Edward’s horror he found the bill 
contained an offer of a reward for the capture 
of the three runaways, who were minutely 
described. Not daring to enter the village 
now, he crept back as secretly as possible to 
where the other two were in hiding, and with 
his teeth chattering, and trembling in every 
limb, he told what he had seen. 

The state of mind of the poor runaways 
may be easily imagined. Faint and hungry 
as they were, it was necessary to get away 
from that place as soon as they could, and 
the night was spent in going a long way 
round to avoid human habitations as much 
as possible, and morning found them far 
away from that village, but not much 
advanced northward. In this way, ever in 
danger and ever in fear, sometimes meeting 
with friendly help from people who had a 
strong suspicion of what they were, some- 
times in imminent risk of discovery, they at 
last succeeded in reaching the city of 
Buffalo. Here they were of course in a free 
State, as all the northern States were free. 
But they were not safe, for the law permitted 
escaped slaves from the south, on sufficient 
proof of identity, to be arrested and restored 

. to their owners. 


It was with not a little trepidation there- | 


fore that they made their way to the quay in 
search of the means of crossing over to the 
Canadian shore. At last they succeeded in 
finding a vessel which was bound for another 
city on the same side of the river, but was to 
touch at a point on the other side in the 
course of the voyage. At this place they 
hoped to land, and having given the captain, 
who did not seem unkindly, all their remain- 
ing stock of money by way of paying for 
their passage, they stowed themselves away 
among the merchandise as much out of sight 
as possible, and longed for the moment of 
departure. 

It seemed o long time arriving. There 
were many passengers coming and going, and 
much to be done, and at the last moment, 
just as they were about to start, what was 
their dismay to see their two masters step 
on board. Their hearts sank within them. 
At first, it did not seem clear whether they 


had been seen. But as they watched from 
behind the packages it soon became apparent 
that the masters knew very well they were 
there, and now felt themselves sure of their 


rey. 

B Still there was hope. When the vessel 
stopped on the Canadian side they might 
yet go on shore before they could be pre- 
vented. But the hope grew faint when they 
saw the masters in eager consultation with 
the captain, and now and then throwing a 
look in their direction. The fact afterwards 
turned out to be that the slave owners, loth 
to lose three valuable slaves, had not only 
offered large rewards for their recovery, but 
had actually followed on their track them- 
selves, only discovering their whereabouts 
just when it was too late to get the requisite 
authority for their arrest from a magistrate, 
and now they were bribing the captain with 
three hundred dollars not to stop on the 
Canadian side at all. 

Oh, how wearily the time passed as they 
drew near to the stopping place and no indi- 
cation was given of any intention to pause. 
On, on the vessel went, the quay came in 
view and was passed, and now all hope was 
gone, and at last, feeling more dead than 
alive with disappointed hopes, as all their 
efforts were proved fruitless, their minds 
filled with anticipations of the cruel punish- 
ment in store for them, they were roused by 
perceiving that the voyage had come to an 
end and the passengers were being landed 
on the American side. 

Utterly despairing, they made no further 
effort, and for a while they were undisturbed. 
But they could not be arrested without a 
warrant, and while one master went to a 
magistrate to obtain this, the other planted 
himself in the gangway to prevent any possi- 
bility of escape. 

Suddenly the three were roused by the 
approach of the mate, who hurriedly asked 
them if they could row. This man, perhaps 
because he was of a kinder disposition than 
the captain, perhaps because he had not 
been bribed too, had taken pity on them and 
determined to give them a chance yet. And 
so he asked them if they could row. 
What did they know about rowing? But 
what would they not do for dear liberty? 
Hurriedly but silently, with the mate’s help, 
@ boat was put over the side, and they struck 
out for the opposite shore. 

They had got some distance when the 
planter came back with the warrant. But 
now the birds were flown. Search was made 
high and low, but no negroes could be found. 
By this time all the passengers had landed 
and the decks were clear. The packages 
and bales of goods were tumbled about to 
discover the hiding place of the fugitives. 
But all in vain. 

Then ensued a scene of mutual recrimina- 
tion. One planter swore at the other for 
negligence in watching the gangway, and the 
other swore at him for being so long about 
getting the warrant. Each declared it was 
the other’s fault, until they both agreed to 
curse the captain for contriving the escape 
in spite of the three hundred dollars. 

Meanwhile, with “the labouring oar that 
toiled in the surf of the”—no, not “the 
ocean,” but the river—the three negroes 
were making progress with their irregular 
strokes to the other side, and the mate, with 


assumed indifference, was inwardly chuck- 
ling over the planters’ discomfiture. 

At last, when all hope of a capture seemed 
gone, and when the mate deemed they had 
reached a safe distance, he called the atten- 
tion of the angry disputants to a boat a long 
way off with three men in it, who seemed by 
their irregular manner of rowing to be 
novices in the art. 

“A boat! a boat!’ exclaimed the masters 
together, as they rushed on shore. ‘‘ Twenty 
dollars for a boat to catch those rasca‘s 
before they land.”’ 

It was a free State, and for the most part 
the sympathy of bystanders on the quay was 
with the escaped slaves. But twenty dollars 
was not to be had every day, and after a 
while a boat was manned, and with the tro 
masters on board pulled for the oppocite 
shore. Now the excitement grew intense, as 
the pursuers, who could row properly, gained 
surely on the pursued. The Oxford and 
Cambridge boat race was nothing toit. Less 
and less grew the distance between the boats, 
and while the masters were urging the men, 
who did not row half hard enough for them, 
to greater exertions, the poor slaves in ther 
eagerness, with many a blunder and “ catch- 
‘ing many crabs,’’ were straining every 
muscle to reach the shore in time. 

And they were only just in time. In fact. 
the two boats touched the shore almost 3 
the same moment, and masters and slaves— 
slaves no longer, but free men now—spranz 
to land together. 

Extravagant was the joy of our thre 
friends ; utterly exhausted as they were, the 
excitement and extravagance of their jubils- 
tion knew no bounds. They shouted, ther 
laughed, they danced, they rolled on the 
ground and kissed the free soil in the exc- 
berance of their joy, while the crestfallen 
and baffled masters looked on with bitter 
anger and rage. The warrant was of no ue 
now. On British ground the United Stats 
writ did not run, There was nothing for + 
but to try cajolery, in the hope—the ver; 
faint hope—of persuading the men to return. 
They humbled themselves therefore to make 
all sorts of promises and even entreat.c:. 
Edward’s master became quite familiar ard 
respectful, not to say affectionate. He a 
sured the fugitive that his mistress, who hid 
been so long used to his services, coud 
hardly live without them, and was alreaés 
very ill, and refused ali attendance. :<: 
nobody could wait on her as he had do: 
If he would only return, his mistake in r=r- 
ning away—it was not even called a fa1: 
now—should never be mentioned to bin. 
Jupe and Sambo in like manner were 
sured that they should not be punished zt 
all if they would only come back. 

But the negroes did not see the force of 
the arguments. They were penniless s:d 
weary, and strangers in a strange land, ari. 
as the masters told them, they would ha: 
to work very hard for a living and woa!d 
have no kind master (or unkind one e:tht:. 
it might have been added) to build the 
huts and find them food and lodging. a7! 
they were farther away than they had ever 
been from their old companions and thet 
relations. It might be all true. But what 
did it matter? Were they not FREE? 


(THE END.) 
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wever but once shot a monkey, and it 

is an experience I would not willingly 
repeat. I felt for a long time as if I had 
committed a crime, and still, when I look 
back on it, the same feeling comes to me. 
Even so, it was only a “life for a life.” 
I will tell you how it happened. 

Iwas in cantonments with my regiment, 
at Barrackpore, a large military station in 
Lower Bengal. It was surrounded by the 
forest, on the margin of which, at the back 
of our cantonments, was a native village. 

As usual, the place was infested with 
monkeys, who did pretty much what they 
liked with the long-suffering villagers. They 
walked in and out, taking whatever they 
fancied, not unfrequently waiting till the 
dinner of rice was cooked, and ready for the 
patient Hindoo, whose patience was then 
indeed sorely tried, as he saw a large lungoor 
(so the monkey was called) calmly seize and 
walk off with it, and that, too, with the air of 
one who only secured his rightful possession ; 
and, having no weapon wherewith to defend 
his dinner, he was helpless against one of 
these powerful monkeys. 

But at last the lungoors went too far. Gene- 
rally they never attempted to hurt, or indced 
to touch, the children who swarmed about 
the native huts, but one evening, prompted, 
I suppose, by some impish freak, “ an old man 
monkey " caught up a small child, who was 
crawling about the door of one of the huts, 
and ran up a tall tamarind tree with his poor 
little burden. The natives shouted, and ran 
to the foot of the tree, but what could they 
do, except by gesture and yoice to implore 
the old fellow to bring the child back? Not 
a bit of it; he seemed rather amused at the 
whole proceeding, and after eyeing the crowd 
for a while from his vantage post, he quietly 
dropped the infant to the ground, where, 
when I came on the scene, it was lying with 
its skull smashed in. 


SOME QUALIFICATIONS OF A TYPIST. 


By aN OLD ProrrasionaL Haxp. 


‘Tne use of the typewriter is now becoming ro 
general that a few lites on the most desirable qualifi- 
cations of the woull-be typewriting operator, or typist, 
may not be out of season. 

‘The time is fast disappearing in which the ability to 
manipulate the machine is considered all that {s neces- 

as the steck-in-trule of the typist, be he never so 
akilfal, It is true that there are many typiste at work 
every day, and ell day long, who are little more than 
the mere motive power of their machines, aud as such, 
they obtain but indifferent remuneration for their 
services. We lately came across a case which just 
kept outside the limits of “sweating.” In typewtiting, 
as in all other kinds of employment, the pressure of 
competition is already making ftself felt, aud the 
mechanical copyist must stay at the bottom of the 
ladder. A boy of thirteen or fourteen, fresh from 
school, can soon be trained in the teclinicalities of the 
typewriter, but unless his education has been unusually 
liberal, and unless he has been able to apply it practi- 
cally, & poorly paid copyist he must remain, Thereare 
people to be found who, promptel by self-interest, too 
often paint the prospects of the young typist in the 


THE LUNGOORS: 


By Masor Gorces. 


A wail of grief, rage and horror burst 
forth. The natives rushed to my quarters, 
imploring me to take instant vengeance on 
the miscreant. 
| I caught up my rifle, and went at once. 
When I got to the spot I found that they 
had hunted him with shouts and beating of 
tomtoms to the top of a cocoanut palm, 
where he had taken refuge, only a bit of his 
head being visible as he peered out of the 
foliage. By the air with which he looked 
down, I judged he was taking it easy, and 
| perhaps imagined the whole show was got 
| up for his benefit. Poor wretch! he was 
j soon undeceived. 
| _ I levelled my rifle and fired. The ball hit 
him fair between the eyes, just where he had 
left himself exposed. He reeled and fell, 
coming down with a thud that was not pleas- 
; ant to hear. He was stone dead. 

The natives now retired with the dead 
child; they had got their revenge. I lingered 
; for a few moments, and presently was aware 
of an increasing crowd of monkeys silently 
arriving from all sides. 

They did not notice me, and I stood 
watching. In countless numbers they as- 
sembled, all drawn to the spot where their 
comrade lay. 

That he was a lungoor of some import- 
ance was evident by the consternation they 
showed. They formed in a large circle 
around the body, uttering the most heart- 
rending cries—cries that were really as grief- 
‘ Jaden, to all appearance, as those of the 
| Natives over the infant. 
| This went on for some time, then several 
| advanced, and one of the number took hold 

of a paw, which he held and then let go. Of 

course it fell heavily down, at which the 
wailing and crying burst out again. 

The same process was repeated with the 
other paws and the tail, with the same 
result, and again the dincommenced. Then 
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they advanced, carefully examined the small 
round hole where the bullet had entered, 
and wiped away the blood that had gathered— 
with extreme tenderness, it seemed to 
me. 

By this time I was feeling like a murderer. 
It was really terrible to see these creatures 
displaying such human grief, such im- 
passioned sorrow. Even though the old 
fellow had killed the child, I could not bring 
myself to feel guiltless of having done the 
deed which had caused such mourning 
among the band. I think he must have 
been its patriarch. 

Emboldened by my presence, the natives 
returned to hunt away the lungoors, renew- 
ing their shouts and beating of the tomtoms. 
But the lungoors made no resistance. They 
seemed to recognise that their comrade 
could no longer accompany them, no longer 
leap from branch to branch, or swing frony 
one forest tree to another with that ecstatic 
joy of motion which seems part of their 
being. With one prolonged, dismal howl, 
they disappeared into the forest. They must 
have been deeply impressed by the occur- 
rence, for they left the place completely. 
There were no monkeys seen in trees or 
village that evening, and we heard afterwards 
that a band, believed to be the same, had 
been seen at Kishnagur, nearly two hundred 
miles off, next morning. Death had verily 
scared these poor semi-human creatures. 

Keen sportsman as I was, I have never 
taken life wantonly, and I am glad of it now 
as I look back. The scene in that Indian 
forest often recurs to me, and I am sorry: 
when I hear boys, ay, and young men too, 
delighting in boasts of the harmless animals. 
they have killed, or hurt, for “ amusement '* 
only. There is so much pain in the wor!d, 
it seems a pity to add to it necdlessly. 


(THE END.) 


QUR OPEN COLUMN. 


most glowing colours, which arc calculated to make 
the novice believe that he has only to master the 
machine, and rattle off so many words a minute, and 
his fortune is made. We need hardly say that he is 
soon enough awakened from such happy dreams to the 
real state of the case, when the look ahead does not 
seem quite so rosy ax he was led to expect. 

We may here speak a word of warning to those who 
think of taking up typewriting as an occupation, 
There are some really ‘good schools of instruction in 
typewriting, where the terms are reasonable, and the 
teachers do their best to carry out their engagement 
honestly. There are, on the contrary, people who, 
having’ got the use of an old machine or two, set up 
what they call a Typewriting School, and the would-be 
typist, having paid his fee in advance, is left prett 
much to himself, unless he should chance to meet with 
some mishap tothe machine, when he receives very 
particular attention indced until the damage 1s made 


gool. 

‘A thoronghly practical knowledge of shorthand is 
undoubtedly tlie most useful of all qualifications for a 
young typist, presuming that he can run his machine 
with sufficient speed aud accuracy to accept any sort 
of work other than mechanical drudgery. He who 
studies shorthand with a view of making it a useful 
adjunct to the typewriter should get plenty of reading 
' practice, so that, like the much-abused compositor, 


he may be able to read almost anything, that is to say, 
in the way of rough shorthand notes taken at speed. 
Tt doca not follow that the typist should also be a rapid 
shorthander. Of course a rapid writer is on the road 
to advancemient, but in many instances, as a typist, ho 
will not have much opportunity of distinguishing him- 
self in this way. 

The young typist who aspires to the position of 
private secretary cannot be expected to know all about 
everything, but he can hardly know too much, Should 
he have learned any Latin or Greek while at school, it 
would be just as well for him not to let these languages 

rusty, while French and German are often asked 
foros a matter of course. Added to these things » 
lively and intelligent interest in his work will prove 
serviceable to the typist, who, if he be wise, will not 
always stand out for the very letter of the bond, so to 
speak, but, while retaining his self-respect, will show a 
readiness to stretch a point in busy times, and 60 prove: 
himself something above the “dumb, driven cattle” of 
the Inbour-market. Employers are not slow to appre- 
ciate a willingness to oblige, and it may be that some 
day when reverses overtake the firm, and a reduction 
has to be made in the staff, the Jast man to be spared 
will be the typist. “No,” it will be said, “we cannot. 
epare our typist, he is such a bright and willing fellow ; 
the very life of the place.” 
F. Sirs. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(TurtTeENTH SERIEs.) 


Tiluminating. 
[Continued from p. 763,] s 
Tuinp Division (ayes 15 and 16). 
Prize—Qne Guinea. 


Antnour C. PLEstER (age 16), 5 Stanfield Roafl, North 
Bow, & 


” Prizes—15s, each. . 


Rowert McCormick (aged 15), 10 Zetland Street, off 
McClure Street, Belfast. 


MALcotm Ginsox (aged 16), 20 Upper Townsend 
Street, Belfast. 
Prizes—10s. 6d. each. 


ANDREW SHAW (aged 15), 6 Spittal Street, Edinburgh, 


A.B. Cougs (aged 16), 9 Brading Roa:l, Upper Tulse 
Hil, sw. rs 


Thos, PENROSE (aged 16), 13 Brache Street, Luton, 
B 


Prizes—7s. Gd. each. 


‘Wriurrep Daivxwater (azed 16), 2 Napier Cottages, 
Regent Street, Cheltenham. 


Fionxxce M. Luce (aged 16), Capital and Counties 
Bank, Trowbridge, Wilts, ‘ 


5 CERTIFICATES, 
REUBEN ELuor, 78 Manor Rond, Brockley, 6.£. 


W. A. SaiTH, 33 York Terrace, Henrietta Street, Leigh, 
Lanes. 


SrepHEN Tracy, 52 Church Street, Camberwell. 
Ronent J. Hewrrr, The Barracks, Northampton, 
WALTER MACKIE, 6 Pollet Strect, Guer: 


A. E. Riixetos, 3 Clarence Terrace, Maidstone Road, 
Rochester, Kent, 


G. A. Torsen, 32 Broughton Road, Stoke Newington, 
H. P. Monrnis, 12 William Street, Reading. 

LeTA Corpse, 29 Alexandra Road, Gipsy Hill, 8.E, 
R. D, WiTos, 2, St, Jude's Road, Plymouth, 

E. S. TaYLon, 3, Vernon Road, N, Bow, & 

Gitnere L. Cass, 18, Lorne Terrace, Bath. 

Lroxarp B. Manns, 2, Birkbeck Road, Leytonstone, 
Emtty ©, Leey, Surrey Lodge, Henley-on-Thames, 


Et.paep H. H. Bruce, Stapleton House, Upper Tooting, 
SW. 


CLEMENT M. VINCENT, 27, Fitzroy Road, Primrose Hill, 


¥, 28, Garton Street, New Bridge Street, 


Correspondence, 


Exectricity (R. R. Carlors).—THe electro-motor will 
he nothing like strong enough to drive the dynamo. 
uu had better make one on 
‘ou buy Mr, Bottone’s 
you will find directions in 
it for making one. But a small steam engine, or, 
‘better still, a gas or hot-air engine, would be far more 
satisfactory, and much cheaper to keep up. 


Gor, (B. J..A.) i. We don’t remember your writing 
before. “Glad yon succeeded in making the coil 
according to the instructions. 2. If you double the 
quantity of wire you will be all right. 3. Certainly 
you must not have tin-foil instead of platinum, as 
the spark would goon corrode the former and render 
it useless. The “make and break” is much sharper 
when platinum is used, and on that, to a great 
degree, depends the efficiency of the coil. 4. It 
would nv entirely stop thoshock, but if you want to 
yet the full strength forthe wire used you must wind 
it as evenly as you possibly can, 5. No, it does not 
matter. If you made a bobbin separate from the 
core, and constructed a simple wheel and handle 
arrangement to hold the bobbin, you might be able 
to wind on the wire more cveuly. 


Ix_ Sorrow (Acacia).—After having been wrong 
mentally and physically so long, you cauuot expect 
to <ct well under six months ; but much depends on 
ti regularity with which you follow out. the advice 

in that paper by Dr. Gordon Stables. Of 
uv return to evil courses, or having recourse 
«medies, would be fatal to success. 


AMATEUR PHoTOGRAPHER.—1. It is impossible to 
name a camera which is sure to snit you out of the 
thousands that are made. If you want a cheap one, 
capable of good work, get a catalogue ‘from Messrs. 
Lancaster & Son. 37, Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
One of their best, namely, the “ Instantograph ” [1890 
pattern], costs £5 complete with lens and stand,} plate 
size. They have also much cheayer cameras thau ¢ 
If you can pay more, get a cutalogue from Mr. J. T. 
Chapman, Albert Square, Manchester, or some other 
large dealer. ‘They all have their specialities, and you 
must suit yoursclf. You will find any number of firms 
advertising in any Photographic paper if you pur- 
. chase a copy. . 2. As.to developer, use the sodic 
sulphite a3 given in the article on “ Developers” in 
the March Part, * B. O. P..” 1891. You can change 
+ afterwards, if you like, when you get ‘more experi- 
enced. 3. “‘Self-toned sensitised paper is very cot 
venient when you are away from home, but certainly 
should not be used as a regular thing, the colour 
being anything but satisfactory. 


Barrery (Edgar Harper).—Gassner’s dry battery 
consists of a zinc vessel containing a plate of carbon, 
which stands in a mixture of plaster of Paris, 1 Ib., 
oxide of zinc, } Ib., saturated solution of chloride of 
zinc sufficient to make a stiff paste. Terminal screws, 
to which wires are attached for connecting up, are 

« fastened to the.top of. the zine and the carbon. ‘The 
former can be a roll of zinc in an earthenware 

- vessel, if it 4¢ casier for-you to gét that, The battery 
gives about the same voltage as a Leclanché—that, 

- is, about 1°50 valt per cell A good book on electric 

| bells is that by Mr. S. R. Bottone, Wallington, Car- 
shalto cho will send it you post free for 

~ three shillin 


BLAckHEADS (Enthusiast).—1. Glad to learn that the 
“B. 0. Bb." is such a favourite out in the Cape. 
2. We fear there is no ra‘lical cure to suit every case 
for bDlackheadsr It is an ailment of the sweat ducts 
‘and follicles: and generally they fill up again and 
-again after being squeezed out. After emptying 
them zine ointment may be. welli rubbed in. 3 

n the ‘nickel plating with a little whiting and 


Rannit_ ann Conte (Belgian).—I. She has simply 

“thrown back to a-former sire. 2. Only by gentleness 
aii firmness, With frequent admonition, to the extent 
of Hagellation. 


YFOUNDLAND Purry (W. H. C.).—From five to ten 
guineas from any good breoder. 2. “ Ladies’ Dogs as 
Companions,” 5s., Dean & Son, 160a, Fleet Street. 

Tue Batu (H. Moore).—Wash all over with hot water 
and soup first, then sponge with cold in tub or bath. 
Do not take long about it. 


Bow-Lecs (A Reader).—You must consult a surgeon 
atonce. It all depends upon your age. . When the 
Bones ate set and hafdenod they caunot: be: straight- 
ened. - 


Sroutyess (F. Robert).—Avoldall starchy fools. Live 
alinost entirely on fish, flesh, and fowl; take no sugar, 
Plenty of exercise, 

AmEnicay “Paster” (Artist).—Presumably a local 
name for the panther. 


CuaMELEoys (G. H.).—Write'to Cross, Liverpool, 


Inca aNn Scunr (Beratch).—Don't seratch, Geta 
borax lotion, aud use every moriing. 


Corovr I THE Face (J.T. R.).—Glad the paper has 
done you so much good. Contim as_you are doing, 
but take ten drops of tincture of iron ina little water 
tive a day after food. 


Dog Kexset (ifurman).—Yes ; Dr. ‘Gordon Stables 
would be pleased to sce the model, after he returns 
from his caravan tour in October. 


(A Multitude of Hairless Boys).—Dr. 

nies says he “expects nothing less than a 

putty medal for supplying the following receipt for 
imaking monstachios grow. It is warranted to make 
hair grow almost on the lid of a copper kettle. But, of 
course, the hoy must be seventeen before he beyins 

cit. “Take of eau de Cologne five ounces, tincture of 
cantharides three drams, oil of lavender, rosemary, 
and nutmeg, of each ten dropa Mix and rub in 
about thrice a day. - Don’t redden the skiu, mind. Ic 
would blister, too, if nse too often.” 


Braces on Brut (Sinoe).—A belt. 


BLAcKBmD (——).—Feed rationally and it will not 
pick ite feathers, ead the article on “ British 
at 


Squire (E. Doyle).—Questions have been answered 
over and over again. Dray read “Doings” and 
Correspondence, aud keep in advance with the times 
as regards the management of pets. 


Water yor Rannity (H. Hoidgson).—We prefer put- 
ting water, or water with a little milk in it, in the 
hutches, whether they drink or not. When eating 
succulent greens they will not, of course, touch it. 


Ban TEETH (Ignoramus).—Sanitas Tooth-powder, 
“ Vinolia, or Calvert's Dento-phrenolyne. 


Coun Bath (Percy Jordan).—1. Yes, as soon as you 
get out of bed. 


Prmpres (Lover of “B. 0. P.").—Your blood 4s a lttte 
thin. Take ten drops of dialysed iron in a little 
water thrice a day after food. Take a cold bath 
every morning, Sulphur tablets (Frazer's) will 
purify the blood, 


Doc's KENNEL, ETc. (S. H. N.).— 1. The cement cocli 
be made for you by any builder. 2, The dog shuull 
De eighteen months old. 3. Licences to keep doss 
are not transferable. 


NEnvovsNKss (Inquiet).—We do not think your hear. 

- is affected, but you must take more exercise, sm 
how ; dumb-bells and the morning tab. Reduce soar 
fat by eating no pastry, sugar, potatoes, or mnch 
starchy food of any kind, but plenty of meat. 

Distressixc CoMPLABST ‘(Stylus).—Your friend aex 
consult a doctor. For there may be, and probably ia 
stone connected:-with it. . 


OUT or Sorts (F. W.).—If yor are addicted tomaybe! 
habits which Fou have not told us about, give then 
up ad you value your life and reason. Then go in for 
a course of morning tubbing with two or th: 
handfals of eca-salt. mixed in the water ovemig!: 
Take a few drops of tinctureof iron after every mal 

. in cold water, and plentywf exercise. 


WEIGHT OF DUMB-BELLS (G. Coast).—For foartees 
years of age not over two pounds, We don't adtix 
taking young birds out of the nest. 


Various (Measures).—Your height is good. Roan 

. chest about 30 inches, 26 round waist. 2. No, donct 

inflate the chest. 3. Fair for calves, 4 John Pig- 
gott's rules far dumb-bells are good. 


Gurvga Pras AXD Razsrrs (E. B. W.).—1. No; the 
rats will live with the guinea pigs, and they won't 
slow at eating the young either if pressed tiy hate: 
2. Cabbage without the flowers, but the foac: 
wouldn't hurt, + 


Grow1nG StroxG (Bucephalus).—Cyeling and waik- 
ing will improve your ‘legs, especially bill climbwz, 
but as you live in London the Jatter is imposs :. 
Hill climbing strengtheus the heart too, and that s 
everything. 

Rannits Dyinc (G. H. P.).—Disease through care 
‘and injudicious feeding’and hutching. We are ais 

: bit sorry for you, but we pity your rabbits, 

Ban Hants (L. M. N.).—How cam you expect acu> 

: een you don’t remove the cause. No wonder yous. 


PENCILLED Post CaRps (Jack and many others’ 
do not care to reply to these. If our advice is 
worth a penny stamp and a dipof ink it is not’ wot: 
giving. : 

CATERPILLARS (Const. Reader).—There is a specisl 
prepared carbolic acid (Calvert’s). Any chemist. 7 
direct from Manchester. 


Vaniots (C. W. H.).—1. Keep on deck all the whik. 
‘Dare it, and brave it. 2. Quack pills, meely aloe: 
3. Canada for farming. 4, Smoking is most injon- 
ous to growing boys. 5.. Tender gus. Use Vinoiis 
tooth-powder. * 

Freprée A Doo (F: Flalpert, St. Petershurg)—Te. 
he oust have a proportion of meat. Spratt’s cake 

_ (dog-biscuits) contain nearly All that is wante), 
however. 

CoxsuLT A Doctor (Ralph the Rover and many ct!xt- 
whosa.queries are not answerel).—If 8 medical grr 
is not replied to within six or seven weeks it i: 
because the trouble is too serious for self-doctor:ng. 


TAME STARLING (Spot Strake).—Sce columns of “Es- 
change aud Mart,” price 2d. About 2s. 6d. 

CycrinG (Nil sine labore).—You'll soon gather eet: 
dence, Nil sine labore, you know. 

Boox on GR jousE (CR. Lonl).—Any bok «= 
gardening will give you the hiuts you requir. 

CANARIES NOT LAYING (Oxenham).—Perhaps bx! 
cocks. 


Grass SNAKES (Puella).—Of course if a snake eatsne: 
kind of frog he will eat another, But it ist 
nature and they are not “ barbarous” and “ers 
monsters." However, snakes are hanily girls 
and your vivarium can vory well do without them 


Cavy Spows (J. L. C.).—A11 advertised in “Exchance 
and Mart.” But showing guinea pigs is poor wrt 


REPENTANT.—See a doctor by all means, But the? 
you mention is an arrant quack, Keep up }°= 


art, poor buy. 
Hex’s ComR TURNING BrvF (E. Lomley).—Liver o'3- 
plaint. Your feeding and general treaument 
wrong. 


Tar Gyunastum (Bookworm).—Certainly. if i a 
hausts, the strain is far too much and will inj 
your heart and health. Take walking exercix. 

‘Moxes' Skis (D. J. L.).—You must get them free. 

Varios (Sahib).—1, Jackdaws cat anything shorted 
seupper nails. 2. No cage at all is the bat a+ 
3. Half-a-crown or less, 

Rannrt AND MANGE (Ch. Keay).—Sulphur cintort’. 
but remove into a clean hutch. 

Gunza Fowis (L. H. Weatherley).—DBad mata> 
ment. You don't give us enough to go by. 

Boys’ TROUBLES (Nero and many others)—We © 


sorry for you. Give up such habits or order ¥~ 
coffin. ‘That is plain speaking. But you need i 


Srectat Eprrton or “ B. O. P.” (Annie P. 
have not thought of that yet. 


CHAMELKON (Cham.).—Read back Correspondence. 
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MER XIX.—THE TIGER AT BAY. 
(ERAL wee! after um-Ti's 
death four men stood side by 
on the brow of a 
» as to be little short c n 
al pre among the moun- 
that divide Northern Burmah 
(China, All four were looking 


“The last battle was begun. 
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keenly down the valley below (from which 
the last glow of sunset was just beginning 
to fade) as if watching for the coming of a 
long-expected friend. But it was not a 
friend for whom they were waiting—it 
was & mortal enemy. 

Events had moved quickly since the 
night of the traitor’s doom. The once 
formidable insurrection, pressed by the 
advance of British gun-boats and steam- 
launches up the rivers, and of Hindoo 
cavalry and light infantry through the 
jungle, had been slowly but surely crushed 
out; and now the War-Tiger, with the 
handful of brave men who still adhered to 
his desperate fortunes, was in full flight 
to cross the border mountains into China, 
as his sole chance of escaping the unre- 
lenting pursuers who were hard upon his 
track. 

But “Kandahar Roberts” was not the 
man to let any foe escape him when once 
fairly within his grasp. The very day 
after his conference with the half-breed, 
he had taken measures to carry out the 
latter’s plan of seizing the pass which was 
now the Tiger Chief's sole way of escape. 
Major Simpson had been sent off at once 
with a detachment of the Goorka moun- 
taineers (who were judged the fittest men 
for this hill-warfare), with Livingstone 
Foster to act as guide; and, having oc- 
cupied and securely fortified the pass, they 
were now waiting to see the War-Tiger 
fall into the trap which they had set for 
him. 

There they stood, the brown, dwarfish, 
long-armed fellows —those dreaded “‘mon- 
key-men of the Himalaya” whose goblin 
aspect and ferocious valour furnished 
many a wild legend to Hindoo poets three 
thousand yearsago. Though barely larger 
than a well-grown boy, they could behead 
@ foe or cleave the skull of a tiger with 
one slash of the huge broad-bladed kookri 
(sword-knife), which was their national 
weapon; and in the British uniform of 
the nineteenth century they were still 
the same as in the days of David and 
Solomon—tireless, enduring, untamable 
as the wild beasts of their native moun- 
tains, born hunters and fighters from their 
very childhood, equally devoid of mercy 
and of fear. 

“Well,” said Livingstone Foster, who 
was one of the four watchers above men- 
tioned, “I think our friend the Tiger will 
find these chaps tougher customers than 
the poor fellows whom he surprised and 
slaughtered at Now-Lay—eh, Simpson ?”” 

“Yes,” growled the hard-faced old 
Major; “ we've stopped the fox’s earth for 
him this time, and I think the hounds will 

* have him at last!” 

In truth, there was little chance of the 
War-Tiger himself being able to force his 
way through such defences, garrisoned b 
such men. The broad rock-terrace whic 
they had turned into a fortified camp 
completely commanded the steep, wind- 
ing path which was the only way of 
approach from below. A strong stockade 
secured them against all risk of an attack 
in the rear from the mountain clans higher 
up the pass, who were still friendly to the 
Chief’ ; and from above they had nothing 
to fear, for even such climbers as the Shan 
mountaineers could not have scaled the 
sheer precipices that overhung their posi- 
tion. 

“I was sorry to leave those boys of 
mine behind,” resumed Foster, “ for they 


were quite wild to come too; but it would 
never have done. They couldn’t have 
stood such forced marches as we've been 
making lately.” 2 

“Tl tell you what, though, Foster,” 
cried the Major, “ your boy Harry did us 
a good turn when he found out that trick 
of the Chief dressing up a lot of men in 
his own colours, like that old rogue of a 
king in Shakspeare. So long as our 
Sepoys took the fellow for a ghost who 
could appear in a dozen places at once, 
ten of the bravest of ’em wouldn’t have 
dared to face him all by himself; whereas 
now they only laugh at the whole busi- 
ness, and joke each other about how many 
Tiger Chiefs they must capture to get the 
Government reward. It strikes me that 
Master Tiger's pretty nearly at the end of 
his tether at last, and I don't pity the 
rascal a bit!" 

“ Well, I do,” broke in Alfred Marston. 
“He certainly did his best to kill me; 
but, as Harry says, that was all in the 
way of business. As to the mischief he 
has done, I suppose any of us would have 
done pretty much the same if some one 
had invaded our country. Anyhow, he's 
a very fine fellow in his way, and I must 
say I wish we could get him out of our 
road without killing him.” 

“Right you are!” cried Frank Merrin- 
court; “that’s just how I feel about it 
myself, I tried my hardest at him when 
I saw him cut you down in that last fight 
we had with him; but that was all in the 
way of business, too; and though we had 
a pretty tough time afterwards in the 
boat going down the river, carrying our 
lives in our hands day and night, I don’t 
bear the Chief any grudge for it!" 

“ Here’s a man who does, though,” said 


the old Ressaldar, Hadji Mahmood, who, 
having recovered his senses as Marston 
had foretold, was in the field once more. 
“He’s as bitter against the Chief as he 
can be, and there'll be some trouble when 
they do meet.” 

Just then Major Simpson—who had 
been listening with an air of marked 
disapproval to this treasonable admira- 
tion of a man on whose head the British 
authorities had set a price—called out 
that he saw men coming up the path, 
and that they looked to him like the 
scouts whom they had sent out on the 
previous day to learn what they could of 
the War-Tiger’s whereabouts. 

“Well, I hope they'll bring word that 
he’s coming at Yast,” said Frank 
Merrincourt, with a laugh. “He's kept 
us waiting long enough, and if he's a 
gentleman, he won’t make us wait any 
longer.” 

But the joke passed quite unheeded, 
for every other thought was swallowed 
up by the fierce excitement of the 
approaching struggle; and as the three 
active young Nepaulese soldiers came 
springing up the rocks to the spot where 
the officers were standing, even the 
veteran Major himself bent forward as 
eagerly as a schoolboy to hear what they 
had to tell. 

The news which they brought was 
formidably important. They had them- 
selves seen nothing of the War-Tiger ; 
but just at the lower end of the valley, 
as they were returning to the camp, they 
found a Burmese peasant lying exhausted 


and desperately wounded at the foot of 


Foster, pointing to the stately form of « 


the mountain path, as if he bad ba 
fleeing to the hills for refuge when he £1 
to rise no more. 

From him they learnt that the Tir: 
Chief, while on his march toward t. 
pass, had turned aside to wreak L 
vengeance on a village inhabited by sx. 
of those who had abandoned his cs 
and accepted General Roberts's offer’ 
pardon. Just as the havoc and ta 
fusion were at their height, one oft: 
scattered detachments of Hindoo tross 
sent out to scour the jungle came np:, 
the spot, drawn by the glare of the ba: 
ing houses. The Chief and his men : 
furiously upon them, and, after sé 
sperate fight, all but exterminated the. 
only five or six escaping. 

“A true Asiatic !’* said Marston, “le! 
on revenge even at the lest gasp, xi! 
perilling his own life to obtain it” 

“ At any rate,” said Livingstone Fost. 
“this will make our work easier, for ¥ 
could hardly destroy a whole dew. 
ment of soldiers without losing 8 gad 
many men himself.” 

Major Simpson, however, looked gra: 
and questioned the scouts closely 
whether the War-Tiger had am 
that the pass through which he meas: 
retreat was already in the hands «ft: 
enemies. But they all three dedné 
positively that he had not; for « 
wounded peasant had spoken of biz: 
heard the Chief encourage his me! 
reminding them that they had “ only <> 
more march before them now, and i 
they would be safe among their 
mountains, where no enemy could r=: 
them.” : 

“Then we've as good as got 24 
already,” cried Foster, at whom u 
Major glanced inquiringly, “for Si 
Loong is the only village anywhere >¢ 
the entrance of the valley; and /# 
burned it last night, and then # 
straight on—as he would be pretty * 
to do—he ought to be not far of 
mouth of the pass now.” 

“Then we have no time to lore.” 
the old officer, “for the sun ¥i! * 
behind the bills in half an hour or, 
and there’s a storm coming whiea = 
make everything dark as pitch. «4 
my word for it, gentlemen, we sha! !+ 
no chance to see these fellows befor ¥ 
feel them; and as for hearing 
such rain and wind as we're 
have -would drown the march of a1 # 
I shall post a picket of four men D1 
ruin half-way down the path, with 
to fire and fall back on the man 4 
as soon as they become aware ¢ 4 
enemy's approach.” ; 

“And, if I may offer to advix ‘7 
Simpson,” put in Foster, “yor 4 
better put old Hadji Mahmood #4 
head of them. There's not 6 
Eastern warfare that he isn't up t: 
besides, he has the quickest ears” 4 
whole detachment, and he'll be 1 
safe to keep them open when he's 4 
ing for the coming of the Chief.” 

“80 I think,” assented the Us 
“and I'll do it at once." ~ 

The old Ressaldar's grim face | 
up with a gleam of fierce satis 
when he heard upon what duty tt 


being able to steal up unpereeived 
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he veteran Major nodded his grey head 
n stern approval as he watched the five 
nen depart. 

The ruin selected as their post of ob- 
ervation was the fragment of a small 
tune shrine, erected ages ago over the 
rave of some forgotten Burmese saint 
r hero. Enongh of it was still left to 
nelter them from the coming storn, 
nd, standing as it did right upon the 
arrow path that led up the ridge, no 


ne could possibly slip past it undetected. » 


But the wary old Ressaldar knew 
otter than to rely upon this alone. He 
membered that he had to deal with 
ves as skilful and crafty as himself; and 
2 had learnt by experience how little 
1e quickest ears can avail amid the 
arco and thousand-voiced uproar of a 
opical storm. He determined to leave 
thing to chance, and at once set his 
en to gather the fragments of stone 
at had fallen from the crumbling 
rine, and pile them up in a heap across 
e whole breadth of the path, a few 
ds beyond the ruin, in such a way 
at the moment any one stepped upon 
em they would give way with a sharp 
inding crash which, at so short a dis- 
ace, would be clearly audible amid all 
e din of the coming tempest. 


The Major's prophecy of & storm was 
-edily confirmed by unmistakable signs. 
idly had the red and angry sunset 


would have been taken, and the whole 
country right down to Mandalay would 
have risen like one man—and then we'd 
have had a tongh job before us, I can tell 
you! Marston, my boy, you're the hero 
of this whole business ; and if they don’t 
give vou the V.C. for it, they ought to be 
ashamed of themselves." 

“It seems to be getting very cold, 
somehow,” said Marston, as if wishing to 
change the subject; “and yet we're not 
very high up here, and there's not a 
breath of wind stirring.” 

“Ah, that sudden chill shows that the 
storm’s just coming down upon us,” said 
Foster; ‘it’s a very common forerunner 
of a mountain storm in these parts.” 

Hardly had he spoken when for an 
instant everything was as bright as day. 


, The stern, anxious faces of the group— 


, was the herald of its coming. 


led behind the great waves of wooded + 


uuntain that surged up on every side, 
en the mountains themselves were 
iden in turn by a vast mass of black 
ud that came rolling up from the 
‘th-east, spreading fast over the whule 
A number of birds were seen flying 
fly across the darkening heaven 
‘ard the west, as if fleeing from soine 
‘suing danger; and the last gleam of 
light showed to Marston’s keen eye 
dappled hide of a mountain panther 
king into the thickets below for 
Iter from the storm that was about 
vurst, 
Vithin half an hour more it was 
ced “ dark as pitch,” but the outbreak 
his great battle of the elements was 
delayed. All was deadly still; not a 
gh stirred, not a leaf rustled. 
‘The storm's late,” said Foster, with a 
1 chuckle. 
And so'’s the Tiger Chief,’ cried 
tincourt, with his usual reckless 
ty. “If he only knew how many of 
enemies there are here, all in one 
x, he’d hurry up a bit, I fancy.” 


Very true,’ said the old Major. | 


» begin with, there’s Foster here, who 
gone scouting all through his 
itry, and ended by rescuing two of 
orisoners.”* 
And Hadji Mahmood,” cried Foster. 
And Merrincourt,” added Marston, 
o broke his head with a rifle butt.” 
And Marston,” said Merrincourt, 
o kept him worrying for weeks out- 
a fort no bigger than a barrack- 
More than that a good deal,” broke 
e Major emphatically. “It was all 
igh Marston that the insurrection 
1 as it did ; for if that fellow Moong- 
; whom he killed in the jungle, had 
to reach the Shans with the Chief's 
‘age to them that it was time for them 
>» march down and joinhim, Bhamo 


the goblin figures of their wild followers 
—the mighty precipices above and the 
black mass of forest below—all started 
out for one moment in terrible distinct- 
ness beneath a blue and ghastly glare, 
and then the gloom swallowed all once 
more. As suddenly as if a furnace-door 
had opened and shut again, the flash had 
come and gone. 

No thunder followed the lightning; 
but it was plain that the tempest was 
just about to burst, and that this flash 
It was 
now a little after midnight. 

“Here it comes at last,’ said Foster; 
“and now that the storm has come, per- 
haps the Tiger Chief will come too.” 

“I wish he would!” growled Merrin- 
court; ‘ he’s made us wait long enough.” 

“TI wish he would, indeed!” said the 
Major, savagely. “The bravest man I 
ever met said to me once that the worst 

art of a battle is the last five minutes 
efore it begins; and I quite agree with 
him.” 

“And so do I,” put in Marston em- 
phatically. “I'd give a good deal to have 
it over and done with.” 

Just then a second flash lighted up the 
wilderness of dark mountains, followed 
this time by a crash, like a whole park of 
artillery fired at once, which was echoed 
and re-echoed through every cleft and 
cavern of the vast rocky ridyes, till it 
seemed as if the sound would never end. 

And now the full fury of the storm 
broke loose. In another minute they 
could not hear each other's voices (even 
when raised to the highest pitch) amid 
that sky-rending uproar, in which the 
fierce howl of the wind throngh the bare, 
broken crags above them mingled with 
the deep booming cannonade of the 
thunder and the sharp musketry of the 
pattering rain, swelled by the incessant 
crash of up-torn trees and falling rocks. 

Luckily for them, their position, facing 
toward the south, was tolerably sheltered 
from this north-easterly storm. and addi- 
tionally protected by the overhanging 
cliff, the upper part of which jutted out 
above them like a projecting roof. But 
the pelting of the most furious storm 
would have been more endurable than 
the fierce, feverish impatience which was 
now tormenting them all. Had the 
treacherous half-breed perpetrated one 
more treason with his last breath, and 
left them to guard one pass while the 
War-Tiger escaped by another ? 

Such must surely be tne case, else why 
was the Chief not hero? The night was 


now drawing toward morning—the storm 
was beginning to abate—and still there 
was no sign of the coming of their 
enemy. 

“If he doesn't come soon,” said Merrin- 
court, ‘ we'll go down and meet him!” 

Scarcely were the words uttered when, 
in a momentary lull of the departing 
tempest, a hoarse challenge was heard 
below—then the sharp crack of a ritle, 
followed by half a dozen dropping shots 
in quick succession—and then a trample 
of hurrying feet, as Hadji Mahmood and 
three of his comrades (the fourth had 
been killed) came dashing up the steep 
path with death at their heels. The hap- 
| hazard fire of the Goorkas into the dark- 
| ness was answered by a crashing volley 
mingling with the wolfish yell of the 
mountain war-cry, and the last battle 
began. 

Even those who were in the thick of it 
could never give any clear description of 
that confused grapple in utter darknese.. 
where the combatants saw each othe-- 
only by the flashes of their rifles, and | 
muny on either side dared not fire leci:. 
they should kill their own men. Poow- 
Major Simpson, mortally wounded in the 
very first onset, continued to cheer on his. . 
men till his voice failed and he fell to rise . 
no more, ordering Marston with his Jasc 
breath to conceal his death from the soi- 
diers that they might not be discouraged. 

The Goorkas fought as bravely as mor- 
tal man could do; and, in spite of the dis- 
advantage of the darkness—under cover, - 
of which the Burmans had charged right. 
up to the foot of the palisade with little. 
loss—they for some time held their 
swarming foes at bay. But the fight wae. 
too unequal to last. Battered with huge 
stones dashed against it by three or four 
men at once, the stockade soon gave way, 
and the assailants poured through tho 
breach like a torrent. \ 

Day was now beginning to dawn, an@. 
the War-Tiger’s men, perceiving for the 
first time the small force of their foes 
(whom they still outnumbered as two to, 
one, despite their own heavy losses), cam:y - 
on with redoubled fury. In this confused, 
hand-to-hand grapple neither skill nor - 
discipline was of any avail; and tho gal~ 
lant Nepaulese, pressed back by sheer 
weight of numbers, seemed on the point 
of being slaughtered where they stood 
when the sound of a British bugle-call, 
echoing shrilly along the valley below 
amid the dead stillness that had followed 
the departing storm, told that General 
Roberts had made another of his wonder- . 
ful forced marches, and that the War- 
Tiger was fairly in the toils at last. 

“ Goorkas !"’ shouted Marston, in a voica, - 
of stern resolution, ‘ you have them now. . 
Follow me!” 

He sprang forward, and a fresh whirk' 
of battle seethed and eddied around him . 
as the contending forces rushed upom 
each other once more. 

In the thick of the fray a heavy blow 
struck Marston's sun-helmet from his 
head, and the War-Tiger—who was then 
within arm's length of him—found him. 
self suddenly confronted by the welt. 
remembered face of the man whom he, 
had seen perish (as he thought) in the 
flames of the burning fort. 

Once more the young lieutenant 
seemed destined to be the evil genius of 
the revolt; for many of the Tiger Chief's 
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‘band had been at the siege of Kyook-Pew, 
and recognised Marston at the same mo- 
ment as their leader. A’cry of terror 
broke from every lip, and the assailants 
recoiled before this supernatural enemy 
just when one more vigorous charge 
would have swept aside all opposition and 
placed them beyond the reach of pursuit. 


s soon as the last rumble of departing 
wheels died away, and with a sigh of 
intense relief he felt assured that Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Perkins were indeed safely off the 
premises, Tom tried to persuade his mother 
to have some tea, and poured out a cup and 
brought it to her. 
pettishly to be quiet; that he added to her 
worries ; that he had spoilt his own prospects, 
and broken her heart; with which last words 
she retreated to the parlour, and shut the door, 
With a very heavy heart, Tom went up to 
Sally, who was sitting, upright and tearless, 
before the kitchen fire. 

“Now, Sally,’ he said, taking a chair beside 
her, “ you and I have got to try and find the 
real thief before to-morrow. Have not you 
the least notion how that spoon came to be 
in your pocket?” 

“No, Master Tom, no more than the babe 
unborn,” asserted she, in a hard, despairing 
tone. 

“When you had washed them—I mean the 
ones we used at dinner—you are sure you 
put them all together in the basket on the 
dresser there?" 

“Yes, quite sure.”” 

“Well! Did you leave the kitchen after 
that?” 

“To lay the tea, I did; but I bolted the 
back door first, so as no one should get in.” 

“Nobody could get through the window, 
that’s certain. It is a puzzle; and no one 
eame even to the door all the afternoon, you 
say?” 

“Not a soul but Mike, and he were not 
here long ; but he come and asked if he should 
pump for me; and he filled the boiler, and 
lifted off that great heavy kettle off the fire, 
as I can scarcely manage. It isn’t often as he’s 
good-natured; but he knew how busy and 
bothered I was. Only you see, as Missus 
told me not to let nobody in, I let him know 
as I had my orders, before I went to lay the 
tea; so he went off and chopped the wood for 
a bit after that, and I bolted the door before 
ever I went near the parlour.” 

“ And no one else even came into the yard, 
you are sure?” 

“Not a living soul as I knows on.” 

“But, Sally, are you perfectly certain 
you did not go and stick them into a drawer 
or some place or another, and forgot what 
you had done, in all the bustle ?"” 

“Yes, certain, though I tumbled pretty 
thigh all my places over afore I called missus 
out.” 

“Well! I am going to look again, so here 
goes.”’ 

And, suiting the action to the word, Tom 
began a vigorous hunt, ending by even 
opening the oven door and peering in, 
remarking as he did so, “How am I to 
know you did not mistake them for the tea 
cakes?” 

But his words called up no answering 
smile. The situation was too serious for 
that. Even his questions seemed to have 
been answered mechanically, and Tom feared 
that any stranger asking them would receive 
an account so confused as to give rise to 
suspicions of Sally’s straightforwardness. It 


| The War-Tiger himself stood paralysed 
| for one instant with amazement, and that 
instant sufficed to decide the fate of the 
struggle. Quick as lightning, Hadji 
Mahmood (who had sought the Chief 
through all the maddening hurly-burly of 
this midnight battle) snatched a loaded 
| rifle from the nerveless hands of a falling 


soldier, and fired point-blank at the bre: 
chest of his foe. The Burman’s tow: 
form bent and tottered like a stately u- 
smitten by the axe, and he fell forn:. 
without a cry amid his dead followers. 
So ended the Burmese insurrection. 


(To be continued.) 


But she only told him | 


AN AMATEUR DETECTIVE. 


PART III. 


was indeed a hard problem to solve, but a 
faint light was dawning on him. 

“Tam going for a turn to think it out a 
little; I have got an idea; so cheer up, get 
yourself some tea, and shut the house up as 
usual, or we shall have all the children in 
the place peeping in at the windows, now it 
is so dark.” 

His meditations took some time, whatever 
they were. On his return he went straight 
in to his mother, saying, ‘I am going to try 
a plan that may discover who stole the 
spoons. I don’t want to tell even you 
beforehand. I may have to be out late. 
You won't mind that, will you, if I get the 
things back?” 

“ Get them back indeed! I shall never see 
them again—never! I know I shall not. 
Oh, dear! It is hard.’’ 

Tom slipped off. His mother no longer 
seemed cross with him, and that was as 
much as could be expected at present. It 
took him but a short time to reach the 
chemist’s shop in the next street, where the 
assistant was a friend and ex-schoolfellow of 
his own. It was, fortunately, not a busy even- 
ing, so Richard Burns could bestow his full 
attention on Tom, and promised faithfully to 
be with him at nine o’clock, as the shop 
would be closed early, it being Wednesday 
night. 

Mrs. Perkins heard Tom moving about in 
his room for a while, but it was not till about 
half-past nine o’clock that he came down to 
tell her he was off. She showed little in- 
terest in his movements, and scarcely spoke, 
but she returned the kiss he gave her; and he 
stepped out on his errand with a lighter heart. 

Old Méke lived in a cottage on the out- 
skirts of the town. It was a mere tumble- 
down old ruin, much like an Irish hovel 
transported to England. Of furniture there 
was little enough, a table, a stool, a big 
iron pot, and a bedstead being the principal 
articles to be seen in the one room, for he 
used the other as a storeroom for tools, 
vegetables, and miscellaneous odds and ends. 
There was a good patch of garden ground, 
well sheltered from cold winds by the woods 
which bordered it; so he could turn it to 
advantage, and his early vegetables found an 
easy market in the town. 

As arule, the old man was fairly steady, 
but on this particular night he had indulged 
in sundry glasses of “ potheen ” from a black 
bottle which he kept stowed away in a dark 
corner. What followed—what of it was real 
—how much of it a vivid dream—in after 
years he could not tell. Embellished in 
various ways, and with a few details omitted, 
it worked up into a most wonderful tale to 
tell an open-mouthed audience in a certain 
village in the North of Ireland, where Mike 
finally took up his abode among his own kin. 

After holding up the precious bottle to the 
last gleams of his fire, in order to see how 
much of the contents remained for another 
occasion, Mike flung himself on his bed in 
the corner, and was soon fast asleep. 

Was it when awake or dreaming that a 
brilliant bluish light flashed across his eyes ? 
He started up and rubbed them; it died away 


immediately, but a faint flicker remained. + 
which he could see the outline of a iz: 
advancing towards him. An old ma : 
seemed to be, with a white beard and !:: 
white hair; a kind of helmet was on‘. 
head, and the face underneath it we: 
white as the hair. Mike’s teeth chatie- 
for very terror. In a deep, low woice.: 
mysterious visitant murmured: 
O'Neal! How is it that in all these ben: 
years or more, you are the only one 0 
descendants who has forced me from | 
quiet—the only one I have reason to + 
ashamed of? Unworthy of the ne - 
O'Neal! I shall not be able to rest till Ip: 
back what you have taken. To think thi; 
Mike, should be the one to cause the chi’: 
your name to walk! .. . to haunt yu.. 
because of the wicked deed you hare &:: 
this day!” : 
“Och! hoo!” blubbered Mike. “Sera 
was not intendin’ to touch thim spo! 
was! They was convanient to me hands: 
there, an’—an'——_._” | 
“And a poor woman’s pocket was “«tt| 
nient,’ too, Mike. A dirty trick tht" 
Where are the spoons, ye thieving vagaht- 
Tell me, or I'll cast a spell on you!” | 
A hand was upraised over which 3p! 
light was playing. The figure adsz | 
Mike could see a pair of glittering eye: B| 
shrieked for mercy, and mingled with} 
howls were the words “ Th’ ould tree bs | 
fince—beyant the sthream—in the belk- | 
Och ! keep back wid ye! Keep back wi > 
for the love of mercy!” 4 4 
A burst of wild laughter terrified Mike 
more, if that were possible. With 
movement he cowered down, and hit ~ 
head under the bed-clothes. f 
How long he kept it there, be di > 
know in the least. It seemed to hin ¥: 
he must have lain there for hours, she: 
and trembling, not daring to move, 
should feel that flaming hand touch kx. + 
to open his eyes, to again encounter thax 
the spirit. On ordinary occasions hes 
coward. He had been to the fore in 
fray in his younger days, and with 9 
nent of flesh and blood would scarce t- 
known what fear was. He was, bor’ 
intensely superstitious, and of the f 
he had seen a supernatural being he 
as yet for a moment doubt; and the = 
thought of it froze the blood in his 
What if it was a “wamin’”! W 
Murtagh O'Neal’s spirit should bau °° 
nightly! Oh that he had never ¥ - 
unlucky moment seen that silver = - 
dresser ! nor thought of slipping te! 
in Sally’s pocket to avert all suspic *- 
himself ! , 
When at last, almost choked for ‘a 
breath, he dared raise himself a } 
listen, he could hear no sound bat t 
ing of hisown heart. _Alll was perfect 
Then he summoned up courage to oP? 
eyes, to cast a hurried furtive glance | 
There was nothing—nothing but th - 
darkness of a thick moonless night, & ~ 
blessed light of day was still far off 
(To be continued.) 
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“ woxpER where that leads to, boys,’’ 
said Frank Edmunds, pointing as he 

spoke to a break in the river bank so over- 

hung with alders as to be almost invisible. 

Tom Adams glanced in the direction 
indicated, and replied, “ What do you mean? 
I don’t see anything to lead anywhere,” 

“Don't you see that opening in the bushes 
there? I thought at first that it was j 
a curve in the bank. It seems, thou 
it were a channel that leads somewhere.” 

“Perhaps it's the way to the Hermit's 
Pond,’’ suggested Harry Lansing. the third 
member of “ The Trio,” as we called our- 
selves, 

“Hermit's Pond. What's that?” 
claimed both of his companions. 

“I don’t know myself. Only a man 
working on the logs at the mouth of the 
stream asked me if we were going to 
Hermit’s Pond before we came back." 

At this Frank made a sweep with his 
paddle and brought the bow of the canoe 
around so that it pointed directly at the 
supposed opening. 

“What are you going to do, Frank?” 
asked Tom. 

“See where that leads to,’ was the bricf 
answer, as with a few vigorous strokes of 
the paddle he sent the canoe towards the 
shore. 

“Gently, Frank,” exclaimed Harry, as 
they neared the bushes. “It does look like 
an opening of some kind; but don't go so 
fast, and I'll push the bushes aside.” 

The advice was good. Frank's strokes 
grew less vigorous and the canoe touched 
the alder branches so gently as scarcely to 
move them. Harry leaned forward and 
parted them, 

“There's water ahead, boy: he said. 
“ Paddle easily, Frank, and duck your heads. 
The branches are very low.”” 

The opening proved to be a channel about 
four feet wide and quite deep. For fifteen 
or twenty yards from the river the bushes 
were so close together and the branches so 
near the water, that progress was almost 
impossible; but that distance passed, the 
banks became higher, and the alders gave 
place to choke-cherry trees and cranberry 
bushes. There was plenty of head room 
here. In fact, the branches did not obscure 
the view of the sky. The water was black, 
deep, and almost motionless. Directly ahead 
was the tall peak of Es-cou-nah-kaw-witch, 
and if the grand mountain was awe-in- 
spiring when viewed from the river, it was 
much more so here, where, seen through 
the narrow opening in the foliage, it dwarfed 
everything else into insigniticance. 

“This is a discovery, boys,’ exclaimed 
Frank. “I guess The Trio is in for an 
adventure,” 

“Shall we go back ?”’ asked Harry. 

“Back? Why, no. The fact is we can't. 
The motto of the club forbids it,” said 
Frank, with a pretence of indignation. 

« That’s so,” assented Tom. “‘ Never go 
hack until you have scen the end of it.’ 
It's quite a motto. It has never got us into 
trouble yet, and has given us lots of fun. 
Shove her along, Frank.” 

And while the canoe glides over the still 
water, & word or two may be said of The 
Trio. The club was of four years’ standing, 
and was for hunting and fishing purposes 
exclusively, although the association of the 
members in these out-of-door sports begat co- 
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THE HERMIT'S POND. 


A CANADIAN HOLIDAY ADVENTURE. 


By One or THE Party. 


CHAPTER I. 


| operation in their studies which was of great 


mutual advantage. The three members were 
nearly of the same age ; Frank was the eldest, 
and he was a month or so past nineteen. 

They were city bred, but several summers 
in the woods had made them familiar with 
roughing it and skilful in the use of a birch 
bark canoe. They had paddled and poled 
up and down a good many miles of water, 
rough and smooth, had snowshoed many a 
long day's tramp, and made many a tiresome 
journey thronzh the leafy forest. They 
knew what it was to sleep on a rough bench 
between them and the stones, and nothing 
between them and the stars ; to dig a hole in 
the snow, and wrapped in their blankets lie 
around a little fire all the night through, as 
well as to woo the gentle goddess on a fra- 
grant bed of boughs, while soft summer 
breezes rustled the leafy branches over their 
heads. In short, for such young fellows, 
they were uncommonly good woodsmen and 
canoemen. 

This was their first visit to the Nah-goot- 
cook, and they were naturally on the alert to 
see everything. They were well supplied 
with provisions, had a eapital equipment of 
fishing tackle, and in the way of firearms 
had a Winchester rifle, besides a revolver 
apiece. A handy little shed tent, and a small 
but sufficient supply of “cooking tools,”’ made 
up an outfit that lacked in nothing essential. 
They were eager for new adventures, and 
the motto of the club was an incentive to 
exploration, 

Frank's strong strokes sent the canoe 
along between the narrow banks with aspeed 
that soon carried it out of the chokecherry- 
cranberry section and into a great grove of 
poplar trees overshadowing the water, and 
through which the channel ran in almost a 
direct line. 

“Looks like a canal, doesn’t it?” said 
Harry. 

“For all the world,” replied Frank. “I 
wonder where it leads to.”” 

“T don’t pretend to know for one; but I 
do know that it is time we had supper. 
Here's a beautiful spring right ahead. Let's 
stop here and feed.” This was Tom's 
suggestion, and it evoked a little good- 
natured chaif from the others, who said 
that he lived up to the club’s motto in the 
matter of eating if in nothing else. Never- 
theless, Frank laid the canoe close to the 
bank, and having unloaded it, they lifted it 
out of the water. 

As they sat round the fire that night, they 
discussed for the third or fourth time the 
interesting question, Where does the channel 
lead to? 

“Perhaps it doesn’t lead gnywhere in 
particular,” suggested Harry. ‘You see 
there's no current.” 

“Yes, there is,’’ answered Tom, “ though 
it's very sluggish. Itisn’t merely a ‘ bogan.’ 
There’s water tlowing into it, and it’s a real 
tributary of the Nah-goot-cook.” 

“Then it ought to be marked on the map.” 
and Harry produced the oiled silk tracing of 
the river which they had taken the precau- 
tion to secure before setting out on the trip, 
“Let's see,” he added. “There’s Es-cou- 
nah-kah-witch, and this brook ought to be 
here, but it isn’t,” indicating as he spoke the 


| places on the map. 


“ Twon’t mark it down yet,” he continued. 
“We'll see where it leads to first. I tell you, 
boys, this is quite a discovery.” 


“ What'll we call it?” asked Tom. 

“ Trio Brook,” replied Harry. 

plendid!’ said both the others; but 
after a pause Frank asked : 

“What was that you said about the 
Hermit’s Pond, Harry?” 

Mhing, except that a man asked me if 
we were going there.” 

“Did he say there was such a place?” 

“No, and I never heard of it before. 
Why, what are you thinking of, Frank?” 

“Oh, only that perhaps this leads to the 
Hermit’s Pond.” 

The boys looked at each other. The 
suggestion had a weird sound, and seemed 
in keeping with the loneliness of the spot, 
and the still, black waterway. 

“Why didn’t you ask the man more about 
it, Harry?” 

“Why, you see, Frank, I don’t take much 
stock in hermits. I don't see what anybody 
wants to be a hermit for.’ 

“Ido,” said Tom. “If things did not go 
the way I wanted them to, I would go off 
somewhere and be a hermit; and he 
laughed with a merriness not in keeping 
with his words. 

“A pretty hermit you’d make,” exclaimed 
Harry. 

“Well, I don’t know,’ was Frank's com- 
ment. ‘People who are just as jolly as Tom 
do go off sometimes. Inever told you about 
my uncle Jack, did I, Harry?” 

“No. He’s not a hermit, is he?” 

“ We don't know what he is, or whether 
he is living or dead.” 

“Tell him about it,” urged Tom. “ People 
had got over talking about it before he came 
to Eatonville.” 

“Yes, tell me,” added Harry. 

“Well, it isn’t much of a story. You sec, 
Uncle Jack was father’s brother, and he had 
a great friend named Oliver Stoneham. 
They were in business together in some way, 
not regular partners, you know, and Mr. 
Stoneham had his life insured in Uncle 
Jack’s favour. One day they went out 
gunning together. Uncle was very fond of 
the woods—father says I take after him in 
that—and Mr. Stoncham did not come back 
again. Uncle Jack said they parted in the 
woods, and he never saw him again; but a 
few months after a body was found, and 
people thought it was Mr. Stoneham’s. 
Uncle Jack was arrested for murder. It was 
known that he wanted money very much 
just at the time, and people said he had 
shot his friend for the life insurance. He 
never tried to collect it though, but he was 
a great politician and had a good many 
enemies, and they had him arrested and 
tried. The body was not identified, and the 
jury disazreed. While he was being tried 
his wife died, and when the trial was over, 
he gave father five thousand dollars, which 
was the amount of his bail. and disappeared, 
and we have never seen him since. A few 
years afterwards Mr. Stoncham came back 
to Eatonville. It seems he had some private 
reasons for going away. He never had 
heard about Uncle Jack being charged with 
killing him. Of course everybody was sorry 
for Uncle Jack then, but it was too late to do 
him any good. He had hidden somewhere, 
and although father advertised for him in 
all the papers we never got any answer.” 

“But I don’t see why he wanted to go 
away. He could have lived the charge down,” 
said Harry. 
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“Of course he cou!d, and should; but 
aunt's death scemed to take all heart out of 
him. They had only been marricd about a 
year, and the shock of his arrest and trial 
killed her. I don't really remember much 
about it,” added Frank, ‘for I was only 
seven years old at the time.” 

A lull in the conversation followed, which 
was broken by a yawn from Tom, and the 
exclamation : 

“It's time to turn in.” 

But to “turn in’’ and to go to sleep are 
not always the same thing. The conversa- 
tion around the fire had not been conducive 
to slumber, and the boys tossed restlessly 
until a late hour before they were fairly 
asleep. When they awoke the sun was up, 
and as breakfast had to be got ready, they 
were somewhat late in starting on their 
exploratory tour. 

‘The waterway continued with little varia- 
tion in width or direction. In some places 
it was so densely overhung with bushes that 
the canoe could be got through only with 
Great difficulty. In other places the banks 
were clear of trees, and the creek was like a 
canal through ornamental grounds. The 
rate of progress was very slow, and noon 
came before any marked change was ob- 
servab!e. Just after the midday lunch, the 
forest came to an end, and a wide expanse of 
moss took its place. Perhaps the area of 
the “barren was not more than a square 
mile, but the boys came upon it so un- 
expectedly, it looked so terribly lonely—a 
swamp in the middle of a forest is the 
loneliest looking object imaginable—and 
Es-cou-nah-kah-witch frowned down upon it 
so majestically, that they looked at each 
other for a moment, their faces clearly 
indicating that in each mind there was a 
doubt as to the advisability of going further. 
Tom, who was paddling at the time, ceased 
his efforts, but the motto of the club Hashing 
across his mind, he redoubled the strength 
of his stroke, and sent the canoe along at 
great speed. 

“Easy, Tom,’’ exclaimed Frank, who sat 
an the bow, Winchester in hand. “ There'll 
be ducks here most likely.” 

And as if to emphasize his caution, two 
fine birds roso from the water a short 
distance ahead, but settled again before he 
could get a shot at them. He was more 
successful a few moments later, and a brace 
of fowl rewarded his skill. 

“ Cranberries and ducks go well together,” 
shouted Harry, as the birds were lifted into 
the canoe. ‘Set me ashore, Tom, and I’ll 
pick a hatful. There must be plenty of the 
little grey berries in this swamp.” 

Tom turned the canoe towards the bank, 
and Harry was just about stepping out when 
Frank interposed. 

“ Wait till I see what the footing is like,” 
he said, as he stood up, setting-pole in hand. 

Only the slightest push wus necessary to 
penetrate the mossy covering. ‘ You'd sink 
out of sight in that quicker than you could 
say Jack Robinson,” was Frank's comment, 
as he tried the moss in several places with 
the same result. 

Harry looked longingly at some leaves 
that appeared above the moss, and were evi- 
dently those of the shrub which bears the 
little bog cranberry, but his companions told 
him that his epicurcan tastes would have tu 
be satistiod with duck without sauce, as they 
did not want to have to dig his body out of 
the swamp. 

‘The swamp ended abruptly. There was a 
narrow fringe of spruce trees, very stunted 
and of a yellowish green, and immediately 
behind them rose a wall of rock from fifteen 
to twenty feet high. The waterway led 
directly up to this rock, terminating at its 
base in a pool about thirty feet in diameter, 


into which glided, rather than fell, a stream 
of considerable volume. 

“Is this Ultima Thule?" asked Harry. 

“Looks like it,” replied Frank. “I sup- 
pose our motto does not require us to go 
where we cannot taka the canoe. But let 
me out, and I will climb up to the vop and 
see what it is‘like up there.”’ 

He was only absent a few minutes, when 
he appeared in sight again, exclaimin, 

“Unload the canoe, boys; there's good 
water up here,” and he descended to help 
them. 

It took some little,time to carry the canoe 
andfits load over the cataract, for they had 
to make their way right up through the 
water, which came down in a succession of 
short falls, flanked on both sides by perpen- 
dicular rocks. 

“ There's one thing I don’t understand,” 
said Harry, as they sat at the top for a 
moment’s rest; ‘“ that is, why, with all this 
water coming down, the current in the creek 
isn’t any stronger.” 

“That's easily enough explained,” an- 
swered Frank. ‘The swamp holds the 
water like a great sponge. Haven’t you 
heard the lumbermen say that they hoped it 
would rain hard enough to fill the swamps 
before cold weather set in?" 

“No, I don't know as ever I did. But 
why do they want the swamps to be full?” 

“Why, don’t you see that if the rainfalls 
fill the swamps and frost follows, then they 
will freeze full of water. Then when the 
snow thaws in the spring, the water will run 
off and make good ‘ driving,’ without having 
first to fill up the swamps, which are like 
great sponges and can hold a tremendous 
lot of water.” 

“It's odd that I never thought about this 
before, but I suppose that the woods every- 
where act like the swamps in holding water, 
though perhaps not to the same extent.” 

“Yes, that’s what the pecple who write 
about forestry tell us. They say that if the 
trees are all cut down the ground will become 
dry, and the rivers, instead of running quietly 
along, will become raging torrents for the 
lack of forests and swamps to hold the 
water.” 

“Oh, you fellows, stop your scientific jaw,” 
exclaimed Tom. ‘“ When you get started in 
this sort of way, Frank, you lose interest 
in everything, even in fishing, and you are 
getting Harry almost as bad as yourself.” 

“You're just a3 much interested in these 
things as I am, only you won't admit it,” 
was Frank's rejoinder; to which Tom an- 
swered : 

“I don’t mind talking about such things 


SOME QUEER CREATURES. 


By Avan WALTERS, M.A. 


N the cdurse of a lengthened sojourn in 
the Australian colonies, during which 
my occupations led me to frequently travel 
many miles through partially cleared country, 
and to pay a visit to many an outlying 
station, it was my fortune to come across 
not a few singular specimens of the animal 
world: creatures quite unlike any which 
English boys are likely to meet with at 
home, unless it be behind the bars of a cage 
in the Zoological Gardens. 

I have trapped and tracked and shot each 
of the animals of which I am going to give 
you a short description culled from the 
leaves of note-books, which as they lie before 
me carry me back to many a distant sunny 
scene in the far Southern World. I think, 


when we've had supper and there's plenty ¢ 
dry wood to keep the fire going; but wh- 
it’s nearly five o’clock in the afternoon, a: 
we don’t know where we are going to caluy 
I don’t believe in sitting down at the top ¢ 
a cataract and talking.” 

This unprecedentedly long speech fr-- 
Tom was greeted with applause, but t! 
wisdom of his advice being self-evident. 
companions followed his example in load: 
the canoe, and they were soon on their w. 
again. 

For about two miles the stream was a 
cession of smooth stretches of water 
rated from each other by rapids, up 
canoe had to be carried. Progress wa: 
and the Trio began to hope that someth” 
would soon be reached that could honour: 
be called “the end of it.” They knew ti. 
the real end could not be far off under « 
circumstances, for they were going str: 
towards the mountain, and when the fouli.. 
permitted, they could get glimpses of c. 
which showed that they were ascending «: 
of the many ravines ramifying from the ta 
of Es-cou-nah-kah-witch. Just at san: 
they came to a place where the stiri: 
widened out into a small lake. 

It was adelightful spot to look upon. T! 
tall summit of the mountain towered 
and rugged, apparently so near as to 
almost within a stone’s throw, although ~ 
reality yet a long distance away. T: 


; Smooth surface of the lake was bord: 


with trees, whose drooping branches touct. 
the water and merged in their own reflecti: 
In the centre was an island, to all appe- 
ance densely covered with forest, which ¥: 
also mirrored in the lake with wond 
fidelity. Two great eagles soared ups. 
from their nest in some hidden crag, «: 
marvellously tinted clouds formed a kx 
ground, against which stood out sharply :: 
clearly cut outline of the peak, still :- 
with the last rays of the sun, although t - 
orb was below the horizon to all place: : 
less altitude. 

After their first exclamations they be" 
to look about for a suitable camping 
The search was a short one, for near at b: 
was a grassy bank, apparently designed {: 
the very purpose. Towards this Tom dire 
the canoe, and in a little while the tent +- 
pitched, the fire built, and the ducks roa: 

Later, when the moon rose over the 


tops and bathed the landscape in  flooi 
silvery light, no prouder or more tired t.:+ 
lay down on a bed of boughs to eu 
slumber. 


(To be concluded.) 


when you have read what I can tell you at 4 
them, you will agree with me that it +. 
be difficult to tind queerer objects of 

The bright little island of Ta: 
known in the old convict days as ‘ 
Diemen's Land, although a very small | 
upon the map of the world, is remar> 
for the possession among its fauna cf ‘” 
genera of carnivorous marsupials, or 1} 
eating animals witha pouch. While in 
respects that which is true of the nai. : 
history of Tasmania is for the most :° 
true of the neighbouring island conti’: 
Australia, these two animals, which +" 
once common enough on the northern - 
of Bass Straits, have in modern tunes &' 
been scen there. 
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In the course of one day's sport I shot a 
‘Specimen of each of the three animals I am 
now going to tell you about (a feat which I 
never repeated). 1. The Tasmanian tiger 
wolf (Thylacinus cynocephalus); 2. The 
Tasmanian “Devil (Dasyurus ursinus) 5 
us (Ornithorhyncus para- 
dozus). rd tu the tirst two of these, 
which are found in Tasmania only, neither 

New South Wales nor her Victorian sister 
meed repine at the loss of them, if in former 
days their habits were as mischievous and 
destructive as they are at the present day 
dn Tasmania. 

The tizer wolf. so called from the likeness 
of its head to that of a wolf, is decidedly the 
most formidable of all antipodean quadrupeds, 
At lives among the fastnesses of the rocky 
qullies and in the untrodden forests in the 
centre and west of the island. It is the 
relentless foe of the gra ating mamuialia, 
not daring enough tv attack man, but with 
an insatiable taste for fat sheep. in search 
of which it leaves its lair in the densely 
svooded hills after nightfall. The creature 
is of a fawn-grey colour, with short fur, 
marked on back and sides with twelve or 
fourteen transverse dark stripe: s tail is 
thick, its legs short and powerful; in length 
ét measures from three and a half to four 
feet from the nose to the tip of the tail, and 
stands as high as an ordinary English sheep- 
«log. The most handsome part of the tiger 
wolf is the keen pale lustrous eyes, which 
are furnished like those of birds with a nicti- 
tating or winking membrane. Like all the 
cnarsupials (kangaroo, opossum, wallaby, 
wombat, ete.), it is furnished with a pouch 
or pocket in which it carries its young, and 
which opens backwards instead of forwards, 
as is more usually the case. Instead of the 
rnarsupial bones it has cartilages. 

When I was in Tasmania I was told by a 
wheep-farmer that the native tiger is rather 
on the increase than otherwise, owing no 
«doubt to the multiplication of sheep. He is 
wise enough to cultivate a partiality for 
‘Tasmanian mutton, which is in truth some 
of the best in the world. I have said that 
the tiger wolf is not dangerous to man, but 
at is an ill-looking beast to come across in 
the gloaming, and there are instancas of 
children having been attacked by it when in 
a state of ravenous hunger. Its fighting 
‘powers are immense, making it a match for 
whe staunchest dog. 

If ever you pay a visit to that splendid 
‘Natural History Museum at South Kensing- 
ton (which every boy ought to do), look out 
or the fossilised specimens of the tiger wolf 
svhich are there. You will perhaps notice 
that they are larger than I have described. 
The truth is that the size of these fossils 
«found in New South Wales and Queensland) 
is so much larger than any known to exist, 
that it has been a source of perplexity to 
maturalists; and Professor Owen, the great- 
est living authority, has classitied them as 
fclonging to an extinct species. 

‘The second flesh-eating marsupial on my 
fist is the Dasyurus, or Sarcophilus ursinus, 
tn the vulgar tongue the Tasmanian “ devil.” 
Lor general uncanniness this creature must 
Joe allowed, as we used to say in Australia, to 
“take the cake.” The unearthly name 
siven to it by the early settlers fairly and 
forcibly expresses its disgusting appearance 
qo less than its savage untamable nature 
and destructive habits. Like its neighbour 
the tiger wolf, it is terribly fond of mutton, 
znd extends its attention also to the hen- 
roosts of the homestead. It is not so large 
as the tiger wolf, rarely exceeding two and a 
half feet in length (I have seen one that 
dength myself); its body is thickset, with 
black fur dashed with patches of white, and 
a short tail. It possesses a bull-dog sort of 


head, of width and proportion to its body, 
and is armed with jaws of great force and 
levernge, well stocked with formidable teeth. 
In bone-crushing strength the Tasmanian 
“ devil’ is at least the equal of the hyena. 
Ihave seen not a few queer creatures in 
my time. I have eaten “lax” at the North 
Cape, drunk “ swizzle ” in Queensland ; idled 
in sunny Palermo, pulled a wildflower by 
the grave of Keats, supped off “ parritch ” in 
wild Glencoe, been supped off by the ubiqui- 
tous flea of Cairo, made myself ill with prawn 
curry at Bombay, caught a shark with the 
cover of an old red book at Mahé, stolen the 
eyvas of the timid turtle on the sands of Fiji, 
followed the stalwart elk along the steep 
grass-slopes of Pedrotallagalla in Ceylon, 
that exquisite “* pearl of India ;”’ startled the 


echoes of the Alhambra in Spain with the + 


ebullient Bass, and eaten my sandwiches in 
the heart of a giant gum-tree on the banks 
of the ferny Huon. 
been a stay-at-home, and have sailed more 
seas and trodden more lands than most of 
my readers are likely to see; but I can 
honestly say that I have never in any part 
of the earth set my eyes upon a more repul- 
sive and objectionable-looking animal than 
this same Tasmanian “ devil.’ It gives one 
the idea of being always in a boiling rage, and 
the way it opens its mouth and shows you 
its teeth is enough to give you the creeps ! 
Captivity has never been known to reduce its 
innate ferocity in the smallest degree. As a 
matter of fact, however, it has its weak 
moments. A large portion of its existence is 
spent in caves and crevices of the rocks, in a 
state of semi-stupor, from which it takes a 
good deal of rousing before it will show fight. 
But at nightfall its true nature comes out: 
as it sallies forth in search of supper it 
shows considerable agility in its movements. 
When eating, it sits up like a dog and holds 
the food between its paws. 

To crown all, the Tasmanian “ devil” has 
acry which I can only describe as demoniacal. 
Never shall I forget the first time I heard it. 
Thad many a time lain sleepless, serenaded 
by the noisome nocturnes of jackals or 
dingoes, not forgetting the milder carol of 
the common cat; but I assure you these 
all married and multiplied are sweetness 
itself compared to the cry of a Tasmanian 
“ devil’ on the war path! In fact, its voice 
is as sweet as its temper. Not only has it 
never been known to show the smallest 
attachment to any living creature, but it 
persistently snarls and growls at its own 
kind as fiercely as it does at human beings. 
Its flesh is by no means to be despised as 
food; for years it used to be eaten by the 
colonists, and is said to resemble veal in 
flavour. 

And now for a word or two about a creature 
of a quite different kind, still plentiful in 
parts of Australia as well as Tasmania, and 


So you see I have not « 


far more curious to the zoologist than either 
of the obnoxious animals I have already 
described, as well as more harmless. The 
platypus is a member of the lowest and most 
anomalous group of mammalia, in the sub- 
class Monotremata (so called from a struc- 
tural peculiarity which they share with 
birds). There is but one other known 
member of this class, viz. the echidna, or 
spiny armadillo, of whose habits from my 
own observation I know nothing. 

The platypus is literally a ‘duck of a 
quadruped!” its popular name is “ duck- 
billed watermole,” or in blackfellow’s lan- 
guage “mallagong.”’ It looks for all the 
world like a cross between a beaver and a 
duck. It lays eggs and yet suckles its 
young! It is eighteen or twenty inches 
long, with thick brown hair, white bencath, 
a flat broad tail, no external ears, short legs, 
small bright eyes, a flat head from which 
project two flat elongated horny jaws exactly 
like an exaggerated duck’s bill, and with a 
broad membranous border on the upper side. 
In each jaw are four pseudo-teeth with flat 
tops and no roots. On each of the feet, 
which are webbed, is a queer membrane 


, Uniting the five toes, and in the case of the 


short hind feet (which are turned backwards) 
extending beyond the nails. The male 
platypus has on each hind leg a spur 
furnished with a secretive gland, of which 
the use is not known. 

‘After all this, you will not be surprised 
when I tell you that on the arrival of the 
first preserved specimens in England (a lire 
platypus has never been landed here), the 
appearance of the creature was so singular 
that naturalists suspected a hoax in its com- 
position. The platypus is very clever at 
constructing its burrows on the banks of 
streams and lagoons, always being careful to 
have the entrances close to the level of the 
water; these burrows run sometimes for forty 
feet in the earth, having the nest at the far 
end. 

The platypus is, as I can testify from 
personal observation, extremely shy and 
difficult to get near. Its skin is highly 
valued for rugs, etc., and as the creature 
floats habitually just under the top of the 
water with only an inch or two of head on 
the surface, and is swift as lightning in 
diving, it requires a quick shot and keen 
sight to bag one. I have seen many and 
killed several, but I have never seen one 
alive on land. 

Taking it all round, the platypus is a most 
curious production of Nature, a veritable 
“ freak,” the “ missing link’ between a bird 
and a beast, with a bit of a fish thrown in. 
If any of my. readers are curious enough to 
wish to see a stuffed specimen, they will find 
one in the window of No. 16, Endell Street, 
Bloomsbury, very much however the “ worse 
for wear.” 


“THE FATHER OF THE FLEET.” 
[See page 813.] 


spi months ago, one who is lovingly 
44 spoken of by all who know him as 
“The Father of the Fleet,” Admiral Sir 
Provo Wallis, reached his hundredth birth- 
day, and the occasion, of course, was not 
allowed to pass without considerable public 
notice. Hundreds of messages of congratu- 
lation and good wishes were showered upon 
the old sea dog from all quarters of the 
globe. None, however, caused more genuine 
pride and satisfaction than that received 
from her Majesty, accompanied by a box of 
magnificent flowers from Grasse. The Queen 
has always taken a great interest in this 
hardy old sailor, who was walking his own 


quarter-deck when her Majesty was born. 
More than once her Majesty had heard the 
story of the Shannon and Chesapeake 
fight from the lips of the gallant survivor, 
whom she greatly respects ; and the battered 
figure head of the Shannon ‘s prominent 
amongst the interesting collection of relics at 
the Naval Exhibition. 

Just over one hundred years ago, then— 
that is to say, on April 12, 1791—-there was 
born in Halifax, Nova Scotia, our naval 
centenarian. Admiral Sir Provo William 
Parry Wallis, G.C.B., is the only son of the 
late Mr. Provo Featherstone Wallis, chief 
clerk in his Majesty's naval yard at Halifax, 
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Nova Scotia, and evidently a man with 
influential friends, as he succeeted, according 
to the fashion of those days, in getting his 
boy's name recorded in 1795 as an able- 
ied seaman on the books of the Oiseau, a 
36-gun frigate, which, as the Cléopatre, was 
taken from the French in 1793. 

The distinguished veteran to whom we are 
now referring was little more than four years 
old when, on May 1, 1795, he nominally 
entered the Royal Navy, although, naturally, 
he did not go to sea until, as a midshipman, 
he joined the little Cleopatra — not the same 

vessel spoken of above as the Cléopdtre—in 
the November of 1404. Four months after 
his assumption for the first time of the uni- 
form of the Royal Navy, Sir Provo, who 
vas then nearly fourteen years old, soon had 
a chance of smelling powd At daybreak 
on February 16, 1305, the ey Cleopatra, 
sth Captain Sir Robert Lawrie incommand, 
sizhted the large French frigate Ville de 
Milan in the offing. The subsequent en- 
counter took place between the Bermudas 
and the Bahamas, and the disparity of the 
two frigates in size, armament, and crew 
might well have justified the Englishman in 
avoiling an engagement. But the war-vessels 
of the British Navy were commanded at that 
time by men instinct with the dauntless 
‘spirit for which Benbow and Vernon, Hawke 
aad Howe, Jervis and Rodney, Collingwood 
and Nelson, were justly renowned. Ten 
months after the fight between the Ville de 
Milan and the Cleopatra, Nelson fell glori- 
ously at Trafalgar, bequeathing to his country 
—what since then has never been disputed — 
che supremacy of the seas. It would have 
been easy for Captain Lawrie to give his 
enemy the slip, as the Ville de Milan was on 
her way home from Martinique with des- 
patches, and had orders to speak nothing 
that she met on the voyage. Lawrie, how- 
ever, recked little that with 200 officers and 
mnen on board a 32-gun frigate of 680 tons he 
had to mest an antagonist of 1,200 tons 
burden with 46 guns of heavy metal and a 
crew of 360 officers and men. He immedi- 
ately gave orders to make chase, and about 
moon next day got within range of his foe, 
and opened fire with his bow-chasers. The 
action, maintained with great fury on both 
sides and at close quarters, lasted till a 
«<juarter-past five p.ot., when a shot from the 
Ville de Milan struck the Cleopatra's wheel, 
jamming it so that the English vessel lay 
a helpless wreck, and was unable, with 
nearly a third of her crew.killed and 
wounded, to resist the superior numbers of 
her big enemy’s boarders. After three hours 
and a quarter of hard fighting, Captain 
‘Lawrie had to surrender, as his ship was in 
a sinking condition. “I soon got over my 
midshipman’s fright,” exclaimed the old 
admiral, as he recapitulated the incidents of 
that memorable engagement which took 
place nearly ninety years ago, “and was as 
proud as my shipmates of our not hauling 
down our flag, but leaving the Frenchmen to 
do it for us. We were only beaten from 
sheer superiority in size, weight of metal, 
and numbers. After all, we were not long 
prisoners, for the Cleopatra was soon re- 
taken by the Leander, Captain Talbot, and 
d places with our captors. In 
Englishmen were sailors and not 
Our tars were then a match for the 
As I have never commanded a 


stokers. 
whole world. 
steamer or an ironclad, I can hardly say 
from my own experience how we stand at 
present; but I confess I have my doubts. 
At any rate, skilled seamanship will not be 
the chief factor in the next sea-fight.”” 


The despatches in which Captain Sir 
Robert Lawrie and Captain Talbot describe 
» actions, in the first of which the 
ra was taken by the Ville de Milan, 


while in the second the Cleopatra was ; 
rescued and the Ville de Milan taken by the ; 
Leander, are printed in the “ Annual Register” 
of 1805. Inducted into the Royal Navy in 
this fashion, the gallant old admiral who is 
now Father of the Royal Navy did not allow 
the rest of his career to “ unbeseem the pro- 
mise of its spring.” On reaching England 
he was transferred to the Cambrian, 33 
guns, in which he was cruising off Antigua 
when the glorious triumph at Trafalgar was 
announced, in which many who read these 
words will regret that Admiral Sir Provo 
Wallis was not permitted to take part. His | 
services were needed on the North American | 
Station, and there between 1806 and 1812 he 
gained much experience of the ses, serving | 
in his old friend the Ville de Milan, renamed | 
the Milan; in the Tyrant, 74 guns, com- | 
manded by Sir Thomas Hardy, “ Nelson's | 
Hardy;’’ in the Gloire, a 38-gun frigate 
taken from the French, which in 1809 assis- 
ted in the capture at Ans-la-Barque, Guada- 
loupe, of some formidable French batteries, 
and of two French frigates lying under ; 
shelter of the land guns. 

At last, in the January of 1812, Lieutenant 
Wallis was transferred to the vessel with 
| which his memory will always be insepa- 
rably associated. The story is a well- | 
known one, and has already been told in 
detail in our pages. Still, it will bear 
retelling even here. The fine English frigate 
Shannon had been commissioned by Captain ' 
Philip Vere Broke in 1806, and for nearly six | 
| years had cruised without seeing much of an 
enemy. The Battle of Trafalgar, on October 
21, 1805, had almost swept the French and 
Spanish flags from the seas, and the | 
American War did not commence until May , 
1812. During the first twelve months of 
that war England had lost ships in all 
directions. Our American kinsmen took the 
sea with bigger frigates carrying more and | 
heavier guns than ours—guns, moreover, | 
directed and handled in too many cases by 
some of England’s ablest and bravest sea- 
men, who for various reasons had deserted 
from English war-vessels. ‘It was a time,” 
observed Sir Provo Wallis recently, “of 
disaster and anxiety. The Americans had 
met us with vessels superior to our own, and 
had got the best of us on many occasions.” 
In August 1812, the British frigate Guerrier, 
with forty-six small guns, was captured by 
the American Constitution, with fifty-four | 
big guns, calling herself a frigate, but really 
aman-of-war. In October 1812, the British 
brig Frolic struck her c: ours to the 
American sloop Wasp ; and the British frigate 
Macedonian surrendered to her American 
adversary the United States, At the end of 
December the American ship Constitution 
took the British frigate Java; and in Feb- 
ruary 1813, the British sloop Peacock was 
sunk, after a desperate conflict, by the 
American first-class frigate Hornet. No one 
smarted more under these defeats than 
Captain Broke, of the Shannon, who trained 
his officers night and day until they had 
attained the highest degree of efficiency. In 
the May of 1813 the Shannon, in company 
with the Tenedos, 33, Captain Hyde Parker, 
cruised outside Boston, in Massachusetts, | 
where the American ships Constitution and 
Chesapeake lay in harbour. The former was 
undergoing repairs, the latter was rapidly 
Preparing for sea. At this moment it 
occurred to Captain Broke that Captain 
James Lawrence—commonly called the 
American Nelson—would not care to bring 
the Chesapeake out of harbour if he saw 
two English frigates awaiting him in the 
offing. Accordingly he dismissed his consort, 
bidding her not to rejoin him before the 
middle of June. In the meantime Captain 
Broke sent several verbal messages into 


Boston, imploring Captain Lawrence to come 
out and meet him. To these no reply 
was made. 

At length, on the early morning of June 1, 
1813, Captain Broke sent in a foimal letter 
of challenge to his enemy, which is one of 
the best known and most chivalrous docu- 
ments that James's ‘“ Naval History of Great 
Britain”’ contains. “As the Chesapeake,” 
it began, “ appears now to be ready for sea, 
I request you will do me the favour to meet 
the Shannon with her, ship for ship, to try 
the fortune of our respective flags. I 
entreat you, sir, not to imagine that I am 
urged by mere personal vanity to the wish of 
meeting the Chesapeake, or that I depend 
upon your personal ambition for your ac- 
ceding to this invitation. We have both 
nobler motives. You will feel it a compli- 
ment if I say that the result of cur meeting 
may be the most grateful service that I can 
render to my country; and I doubt not that 
you, equally confident of success, will feel 
convinced that it is only by repeated 
triumphs in even combats that your little 
navy can now hope to console your country 
for the loss of that trade it can no longer 
protect. Favour me with a speedy reply. 
We are short of provisions and water, and 
cannot stay here long.” The high-sculed 
captain of the Shannon then proceeded to 
state her armament and the number of her 
crew, so that no trap or pitfall should be laid 
for an enemy whom he deemed as gallant as 
himself. In reality, the advantage in bulk, 
complement, and weight of metal lay with 
the American. According to Captain Broke’s 
despatch the Chesapeake was of 1,135 tons 
and carried 449 men. Her armament was 
28 long 18-pounders, 16 carronades of 32 
pounds each, one long shifting 18-pounder, 
and one 12-pounder boat carronade. The 
Shannon was of 1,066 tons, and had on 
board 300 men. She mounted 28 long 
18-pounders, 16 carronades of 32 pounds 
each, four 9-pounders, three 12-pounder 
carronades, and one long 6-pounder. The 
broadside weight of metal thrown by the 
Chesapeake was 590 lb., and that of the 
Shannon 538 lb. The relative strength of 
the two ships was as 22 to 21. In the brave 
days of old, no British captain would have 
doubted that, under these conditions, the 
odds were in his favour, when the skill, 
pluck, experience, and seamanship of his 
officers and crew were thrown into the scale. 

While Captain Broke’s challenge was on 
its way to Captain Lawrence the latter had 
already determined to gratify his enemy, 
and was on his way out of harbour to meet 
him. At half-past 12 pv... the American 
weighed anchor, and when the Shannon, 
who was standing close in to Boston light- 
house, understood that an engagement was 
imminent, she stood out a little way to sea 
and mancuvred for sea-room. The two 
frigates, champions, in Captain Broke’s 
words, of their respective flags, did not draw 
near to each other until a few minutes before 
6 p.m., when the first gun was fired. “ The 
enemy,” says Captain Broke, ‘came into 
action in very handsome fashion, having 
three American ensigns flying; when closing 
with us he sent down his royal yards. I 
kept those of the Shannon up, expecting the 
breeze would die away. At 5.30 p.m. the 
enemy hauled up on the starboard side, and 
twenty minutes later the battle began, both 
ships steering full under topsails.” Three 
broadsides were exchanged between them, 
and then the ships fell on board each other, 
the mizen channels of the Chesapeake lock- 
ing with the Shannon's forerigging. Captain 
Broke instantly gave orders for boarding. 
“Our gallant bands,” he writes, “ appointed 
to that service? immediately rushed in under 
their respective officers, driving everything 
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before them with irresistible furv. The 
enemy made a desperate, but disorderly, 


resistance. The firing continued at all the 
yangw and between the tops. but in two 
minutes’ time the enemy were driven, sword 


The American 
s hauled down, and the British Union 

Jack floated triumphantly above it. ‘The 
whole of this service was achieved in 
titteen minutes from the commencement of 
the action.” 

Many of the lesser incidents of the fight 
are not mentioned in Captain Broke's 
despatch, from which he modestly omits all 
notice of the fact that he himself headed the 
tirst party of twenty boarders, and that his 
was the first foot to touch the enemy's deck. 
Just before the Chesapeake was boarded, 
Stevens, the Shannon’s boatswain, lashed 
the two ships together, and in so doing had 
his left arm chopped off with an axe. 

Captain Broke was badly wounded, and 
Captain Lawrence was shot through the 
body and died of his wound three days later. 
As he was carried below, before the surrender 
of the Chesapeake, he exclaimed, in words 
which have become as famous in the 
American navy as Nelson's last signal before 
‘Trafalgar is in the English, * Don't give up 
the ship!" Those words are invariably 
painted above the cumpanion of every war- 
ship belonging to the United States, and 
they will perpetuate for all coming time the 
memory of a gallant hero. The ship for 
which he fought so well had, however, to be 
given up, despite his imploring words, and 
the luss she sustained on that memorable 
day was nearly tifty men (including her 
tain and her first lieutenant) killed, and 
115 wounded. On the British side twenty- 
two men, including Mr. Watt, the Shannon's 


in hand, from every post. 
ta 


wi 


first lieutenant, were killed, and 
wounded, including Captain Broke. 
fight was watched by several American 
merchantmen, and the feeling with which 
their passengers saw the Union Jack flying 
above the Stars and Stripes may well be 

With Captain Broke wounded 
Licutenant Watt killed, it became 


8! 


ty 


Nova Scotia, followed by her prize, the 
captured Chesapeake, with Mr. Falkiner, the 
third lieutenant, in command. On that day 


Lieutenant Wallis had just passed his 
twenty-second birthday, and Lieutenant 
Falkiner was two years younger. 

Promoted to the rank of commander, Mr. 
Wallis was in Paris when Napoleon escaped 
from Elba, and not many weeks later he 
heard in the stable-yard of a Cambridge inn 
| of the crowning victory of Waterloo. After 
serving in the Niemen and the Madagascar, 
and watching in the Warspite the French 
squadron, under the Prince de Joinville, off 
the coast of Syria in 1844, he was appointed 
commander of the English fleet in North 
American waters in 1357, and returned to 
England after having been made vice- 
admiral. This was his last spell afloat, but, 
in grateful recognition of his gallant services 
and his long-protracted and most honourable 
life. Mr. Childers, as First Lord of the 
Admiralty, conveyed to him in graceful 
language an expression of hope on the part 


the name of Admiral Sir Provo Wallis should 
remain until his death at the head of the 
active list of the Royal Navy.’’ Other 
admirals are compelled to retire at the age 
of seventy, after which their names appear 


in the Navy “ist in italics. The honour 
conferred on Sir Provo Wallis is, therefore, 
like his length of years, unique. Many 
other compliments, such as his appointment 
to the post of naval aide-de-camp to the 
Queen, have been bestowed upon him, and 
in his long and mild decline, passed within 
a few miles of the element on which his 
glories were gained, he still loves to show to 
his visitors the patents of his commissions 
as rear admiral and vice-admiral, admiral, 


, and admiral of the fleet, and the medal, 


' Wallis and highly approved. 


of her Majesty and of “ My Lords” “that | 


By THE AUTHOR 


{very disciple of good old Izaak Walton, 
i from the wealthy owner or lessee of a 
Imon-river down to the urchin who angles 
with rudely improvised tackle in the nearest 
brook or canal, can look back on at least 
one red-letter day. when the fish of the 
season was triumphantly landed. I have 
shed for many years in various parts of 
she world, and my calendar can boast of 
nany such days; but the reddest letter of 
Ul is that set against a certain day in 1857, 
vhen I was a small boy on my first voyage 
o the dear Old Country, and hooked my first 
shark. 

Those were days when passengers from 
‘ndia to England settled down for a four 
nonths’ voyage on board a big sailing-vessel. 
“or any one who is a fairly good sailor, is 
ond of natural history, and has plenty of 
ime to spare, I can imagine nothing more 
‘easant than such a voyage—provided, of 
ourse, that one’s fellow-passengers and 
he otticers of the ship are a decent lot of 


ue himself an old sailor, my father 
ed me out with a complete set of sea- 
hing tackle, carefully selected by himself, 
nd in’ many cases tied and arranged with 
is own hands. Chief among this was 8 
rk-hook, with four or five feet of stee! 
hain attached to it, the whole having been 
arefully made and tempered under my 
ather’s own supervision. Then he produced 
vom his store-room (which was a perfect 
cousure-house of nautical odds and ends) a 
sngth of thin but ver 
Lanilla hemp, a sai! 


or’s knife, and a mar- 


strong rope made of | 


MY FIRST SHARK. 


with three clasps—Ans-la-Barque, Guada- 
loupe, and Shannon-Chesapeake—which, 
alone of living men, he is entitled to wear. 
Admiral Sir Provo Wallis has been married 
twice —first, in 1816, to a daughter of the 
Ven. Roger Massey, Archdeacon of Barn- 
staple; and secondly, in 1849, to the present 
Lady Wallis, a daughter of Generel Sir 
Robert Wilson, who, as English commissioner, 
accompanied the Russian armics which, 
assisted by the Arctic climate, shattered the 
French expedition to Moscow in 1812. 

The above facts we have mainly culled 
from articles that appeared in the daily press 
in celebration of the centenary; and the 
accompanying sketches on page 813 we have 
had specially drawn for our paper. Our 
artist paid several visits to Sir Provo 
Wallis’s beautiful country home to gather 
his material and make sketches; and the 
finished drawing was also submitted to Lady 
The sketches 
include a capital portrait of the admiral— 
the two vessels engaged in the famous action 
—-and the quiet home where, amongst his 
beloved flowers, the old hero is happily pass- 
ing his declining years. 


(THE END.) 


or “How THE Cuter OrFicER WEATHERED ON THE SHARKS.” 


| linespike. In a very few minutes there 
was & cunningly-contrived loop or eye at 
each end of the rope, one of them being 
rove through a ring at the end of the steel 
chain. 

“There, my boy!’ caid the dear old 
pater, surveying his handiwork, “ that ought 
to hold any ordinary shark, if you have the 
good luck to come across one. But whatever 
you do, on no account tackle a shark single- 
handed, or he will most likely haul you over- 
board. Make friends with the officers, and 
get one of them to make your line fast to the 
running rigging, so that you may have some- 
thing to veer and haulon. Don't fish except 
when the ship is becalmed or barely making 
headway. Keep a sharp look-out for pilot- 
fish, as they generally cruise in company 
with ashark. Fish near the stern-post, if 
you can get leave to do so, and sing out for 
help the moment you sce the bait taken.” 
Then he told me of sharks and other sea- 
fish which he had caught during his many 
voyages, and we had one of those sea-talks 
in which all boys delight. 

But I shall never get to my shark at this 
rate. Behold me, then, bending over the 
stern of the good ship Sutlej as she lay 
becalmed, and peering down into the dark- 
blue, glassy depths below. My tackle was all 
rigged up, and the hook duly baited with a 
lump of pork which the ship's cook had 
goodnaturedly fished out of the harness-cask 
' for me, putting it into a bucket so as not to 
grease the decks. 

All sorts of curious little fish were playing 
round the stern, and I noticed that now and 


then a shoal of them came darting up from 
the depths, as if scared by some monster 
below. Presently there came up two 
curiously-striped fish, which I recognised 
from my father’s description as pilot-fish 
(Naucrates ductor); so I at once seized my 
shark tackle and lowered the baited hook into 
the sea. 

First one pilot-fish and then another 
approached, and seemed to sniff at the lump 
of pork. Then they dived under the keel 
and out of sight, while I watched with 
beating heart to see what would happen 
next. 

I had not long to wait. Up from the 
depths of the sea came rushing a huge dark 
mass—there was a gleam of white as the 
shark turned over on his s:de--and my 
baited hook disappeared in a cavernous pair 
of jaws, thickly set with rows of serrated 
teeth! 

I yelled lustily for help, and several of the 
officers and crew came rushing aft. A 
glance at the tightly-strained rope told them 
what had happened, and _half-a-dozen 
brawny Jacks clapped on to the tackle at 
once. The shark fought desperately, and 
the sailors were leaning backwards with all 
their might, having a regular tug of war— 


when the huge fish came shooting straight 


up like an arrow out of the depths, and tne 
rope being thus suddenly slackened, down 
came all the Jacks in a heap, with language 
which was “ frequent, and painful, and free.” 
The shark glared up at me for an instant, 
as if to say, * You little beast ! I wish I had 


| you down here!” and dived back into the 
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depths as swiftly as he had emerged, drag- 
ging out the rope after him “no allowance,” 
as sailors say. 

But his triumph was not for long. The 
men scrambled up and clapped on to the 
rope again, with clenched teeth and a look 
of grim determination that boded ill for their 
enemy. Step by step they worked stub- 
bornly along towards the gangway; and 
though the shark struggled with tremendous 
force, they were determined not to let him 
get the weather-gage again. At last one of 
the topmen threw a rope with a bowline knot 
at the end over the creature's tail, and with 
@ gigantic heave at the two ropes which 
held him by bow and stern, the shark was 
hoisted over the ship’s side and thrown with 
a heavy thud on the quarter-deck. 

All that had gone before was mere child’s 
play to what followed. Whack! whack! 
whack! went the shark’s tail, and at every 
whack & man was sent flying out of the 


mélée, one or two of them being fairly 


knocked out of time and obliged to take a 
back seat. Not a man dared go near the 
terrible jaws which were snapping and clash- 
ing like a huge steel trap; but they had to 
keep clear of the tail as well, for, unlike a 
tin-tack, a shark has fwo business ends, and 
his tail is almost as formidable a weapon as 
his jaws. 

For a short time it seemed as if the shark 
were completely master of the situation ; but 
at a word from the chief officer, tho men 
rushed aft to the ship’s armoury, and 
speedily returned to the charge, armed with 
cutlasses, axes, or boarding-pikes. The fight 
was resumed, and the shark was soon bleed- 
ing from a dozen wounds; but he still dealt 
tremendous blows with his tail, while his 
jaws snapped in all directions. At last a 
sailor rushed up with one of the capstan- 
bars, and thrust it almost down the shark’s 
throat, shouting, “ There! bite on that, ye 


lubber!’? The terrible jaws closed on it 
like a vice, and almost at the same instant 


a cutlass came slashing down on the shark’: 
tail, and severed it from the body 

This blow ended the fight, and the re: 
was comparatively plain sailing. Three «: 
four men pinned the shark's body down « 
the quarter-deck, while others chopped c? 
his head. My hook and chain were tom o: 
of the body, and it was dragged off to th 
ship’s galley. In a very short time ev 
frying pan and gridiron in the ship 
frizzling away merrily. While this ws 
going on, one of the men brought me ih 
shark’s heart, which was still pulsatr: 
strongly. Then my friend the big topmn 
came up grinning, and presented me with: 
choice portion of grilled shark, from which 
I turned in disgust, expressing my wonie 
that they could eat such a brute. “Why, 
bless ye, sir!’? exclaimed the topman 
in surprise, “the beggar ’d ha’ eaten we fa 
enough, if so be as he got the chance—si; 
on earth shouldn’t us eat he?” 

T. M. Frasers. 


‘T. 
You shall see the willows shiver, 

And the dusky shadows quiver 

On the merry, laughing river, 
If you’ve got an hour to spare. 


wit take you on the river,” said a Fresher to his fair, 
“ You shall revel in its beauty, you shall breathe its cooler air; 


AN IDYL OF THE ISIS. 


You shall watch the fishes leaping, 


Where the stream is slowly creeping, 


So he took her on the river, did that Fresher young and small, 
And the pleasures he had promised, they experienced them all; 
For their shadows wildly quivered, 
And I’m certain some one shivered 
While a sound of rippling laughter on their listening ears did 4. 


How they revelled in the beauties of that gently-flowing tide! 


With sound like gentle weeping ; 
And from Isis, I declare, 
Quite a classic charm you’ll catch, dear,” said that Freshman to his 
fair. 


When they wearied of its surface, then they gaily stepped inside, 
Just to carry out their wishes 
And survey the leaping fishes, 

Making their investigations where the stream was deep and wide! 


There’s no doubt they did the river, that young Fresher and his fair,— 
That they realised its coolness though they had to gasp for air. 


With her garments clinging round her, and the weeds among her hair. 
E. Witxinson Woop, 


‘ 


Though for breath they choked and panted, 
As they rose from depths enchanted, 
Yet another wish was granted,— 
Sounds of weeping charmed the pair; 
And one further, crowning pleasure 
Gaye them bliss beyond all measure, 
For the Fresher’s dripping treasure 
Looked quite classic, I declare, 
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The Father of the Fleet.—(See page 807.) 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper ” by F, W. BURTON.) 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 276. 
By J. F. SAUNDERS. 


Waite 


$+2=10 pieces, 


White to play, and mate in two (2) moves. 


Sonvrtons. 


Prostes No. 263.—1, Kt—Q 8, K—R 2. 
2, Kt—Kt 4, K--Rasq. 3, Kti—Q 5, K—R 2. 
4, B—Kt 6 (ch.), K moves. 5, Kt—B 7 mate. 
Solved by W. T. Hurley, J. D. Tucker, W. H. 
Thompson. 

Prosiem No. 264.—1, Q—R 3, P—B 4. 
2, Q—R sq., any move. 8, B—B sq. mate. 
This is Berger's play, the following are 
Meyer’s variations: 1,—K—K 6. 2, B— 
Rsq.,any. 3, Q—B sq. mate. 1,—B or Kt— 
Q3. 2, B—B sq. (ch.), K—K 4. 8, Q—Kt2 
mate. 1,—Kt—B 4. 2, Q~ Kt, and 3, Q or 
B mates. 1,—B or P—K 4. 2, B—B aq. 
mate. 1,—any other move. 2, B—Q 4, and 
3, Q mates. (1,Q—K Kt 7 is defended by 
Kt—B 2, and if 2, Q—Kt sq., R—Q sq.). 
Solved by W. T. Hurley, R. Worters, J. D. 
Tucker, W. H. Thompson. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.T. H—No. 268 is difficult; Kt—R 5 will not do 
for after 1,-K—Q 3:2, K—Kt 6, P—B8=Q. Meyer's 
“ Guide" at the price you name. 

‘A. E, W.—The correct version of F.C. Collins's three- 
mover was Problem No. 157 in the “Gentleman's 
Journal,” London, January 1871, thus :—White, K— 
QR3; Q-Q8; Rs—Q7, kK B4; Bs—QBmq,KR3; 
Kts-QR5,KR7; Ps—QKt4. Q5, KB3, K Kt6, 
Black, K-K 4; Q-QR o.: Rs—K8,KR3; Ba— 
QR7,Q Kt sq.; Kts—Q R 3, K BS: Ps—QB2.QB3, 
K 3, K'6, K 7, K B4. This stratagem shows that 
double check may be given without moving either of the 
checking pieces. Another fine problem, in four moves, 
bv A.d'Orville, is this :—White, K—K B4;B—QR2; 
Kts—QB 8, KR5; P—h Kt 3; Black, K—K R sq.; 
P_KR3. 

J. 8, F.—Learn the movements of the pleces first. 

H. W. M.—Remnve the two white Pawns. 

F. E_You have mided this to Tomlinson’s short 
games (page 495):—1, P—K 4, P—K 4 2, Q—R5, 
K—K2 3,QxK P mate 

H. H—Gilberg’s No. 62 {s incorrect, for if PxB, 
then 3, Q—B 3 or Kt—B 8; therefore add a black P at 
QRts. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A Nose Vicrony.—Speaking recently to 
a large gathering of boys in St. George’s 
Church, Edinburgh, the Rev. Professor 
Marcus Dods uttered these manly words: 
“The Cross led to victory. The Cross meant 
death to Christ, and the death of Christ 
meant that One came from heaven to die for 


them that they might be God’s children. 
The other day one of the most promising of | 


medical men died. He was attending a 
child suffering under an attack of diphtheria. 
As the only remedy, he opened the child’s 
throat and began sucking the poisonous 
matter out of it. The child got better and 
the doctor died. Christ had sucked the 
poison out of this life, and if they believed 
that, they ought to do all that Christ would 
wish them to do. Boys were apt to say that 
it was all very well for grown-up people to be 
good, but they must wait till they grew older, 
till they had an opportunity. That was 
nonsense. Whenever a boy had the oppor- 
tunity of doing evil he had also the oppor- 
tunity of doing good. Life was like a game 
at cricket. The batter could not make his 
score without a bowler. So if there were 
not temptations in this life no one could 
gain the victor’s crown. Temptations were 
just like the bowler at cricket: thev were the 
tests of the man.” 


“Some Curtovs Facts.”—Rev. C. Soames, 
M.a., writes from Mildenhall Rectory, Marl- 
borough, July 1, 1891: 

“Tt might be well to inform your readers 
that with respect to the ‘ Curious facts, ete.,” 
page 558 of your June number, ‘the very 
curious number 142857’ is the recurring 
decimal =}, and that the property mentioned 
of repeating the same figures in the same 
sequence, when multiplied by any number, be- 
longs to all the recurring decimals equivalent 
to the fraction -——— ga EF Eee die 
any prime number above 4, 
and of course the recurring decimal multi- 
plied by the denominator will always 

“ Algo, the recurring decimal is made up of 


the prime number — 1 places of decimals and 


2 
the numbers which with them amount to 
nine, thus yy ="0588235294117647 ; so that, 
having worked half the sum, the remaining 
figures may be found by addition or sub- 


traction. 
05882352 
94117647 


99999999 


“Of course all the ‘facts’ depend on the 
properties of 9, or the base of our system of 
notation 10—1.” 


’ 


QUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(TamreentH Senizs.) 
Iuminating. 
[Continued from p. 800.] 
Srcoxp Drvisiox (ages 17 and 18). 


Prizes—211, each. 


JosRPH DEMPSRY (aged 17), 6, St. Paul's Terrace, off 
Falls Road, Belfast. 


Tuomas Hops (aged 18), St. Mark's Roed, Lower 
Easton, Bristol. 

H. McNen, Lawnre (aged 17), 4, Adderbury Grove, 
Beverley Roa, Hull. 


FRANK MERTON (aged 18), 


3, Rugby Street, off 
Broughton Lane, Manchester. 


Prizea—10s, 6d. ench. 
W. F. Sura (aged 17), Rother Cottage, Catcliffe, near 
Rotherham, Yorks. 


JousN Moonk (aged 18), 2, T'chester Street, Duncairn 
Gardens, Antrim Roai, Belfast. 


_ 3B, Meneny (aged 17), 19, Cambridge Street, Bel- 
last. 


CERTIFICATES, 
J. A. FLETCHER, 13, New Bond Street, Halifax, Yorks. 
EDMUND MOYLE, 44, Pore Street, Taunton. 


GrrtrupR J. KNKFRONE, Redcliffe, Spring Road, 
‘Kempston, Bedford. 


F. J. Jonrs, Stratton Villa, Oldfield Park, Bath. 
Maubr G. TREVAN, Mostyn Villa, Folkestone. 


HuipaA BLU “LL, Moulton Lodge, Luton, Beda. 
Rowent " wNskNp, 4, Tunuel Terrace, Newrer, 
Mon, 


P. J. Home, 5, Queen's Park Gardens, Streatham Cc 
mon. 


J..W. Savroxstats, Ivy Villas, Hangingroyd La:- 
Hebden Bridge, Yorks. 


Manoannr J. Jenkin, Trewirgie, Redruth, Cornwot 
Turopora WILLOUGHBY, 32, Montague Square, w. 
Epw:y Corr, Canal Office, Calcutt, Stockton, Rug’ 
C.F. Lixpsry, 42, Smyrks Road, Old Keut Reed, 


H. W. Bares, 7, Hyde Purk Terrace, Mutley, P.7- 
mouth. 


W. E. P. Kiiek, The Shaws, East Dulwich Hoad, 52 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


WHEN CAUGHT—WON'T HE CATCH IT} 


He was a stately Dominie, 
His dress was sober black, 

He wore his cap upon his head, 
His gown upon his back. 

And as he walked along be gazed 
With steadfast, pondering air 

Upon the evening sky, and on 
The stars that twinkled there. 


He was a lad of murky look, 
With shirt of self-same ue, 
Who watehed the master’s thoughtful face, 
His etar-enrapturel view ! 
It was a chuckle, low and grim, 
‘The murky-huel gave forth, 
And as the evening light was dim 
He risked the after-wrath, 


It was a string, quite taut and tight, 
‘That crossed from post to post : 

The twilight deepened into night, 
“Twas very clear—the coast. 

The boy behind the palings crept 
Though ‘twas against the law ; 

“O Dominic, pray stay thy steps, 
Thy danger lies before !” 


The Dominie breathed poetry forth, 
Forth to the moon and stars: 

“© beauteous Saturn, grand Great Bear, 
O ever-lovely Mars! 

© planets fairest of the fair, 
O——” words were found to fail : 

(He never knew the string was there) 
But here we'll draw a veil! 


This is my ode—a simple ode— 
Though unlike tales the same; 
‘The master barked his nose, and found 
Nought but the string to blame. 
So morals none need I to draw, 
Save this—and this is all: 
“When Dominies trip over string, 
They're pretty sure to fall.” 
R.S. Wanrey Bru 


THE “B.O.P." Caxon 


A. Bexyos writes from Bournemouth : “ I have cs - 
a canoe from the * B.O.P." instractions, and it is ac 3- 
plete success, I have now had it abont three years #7} 
it Is still as good as new, and I should think that it =:i 
last another five years, if it is recamvassed. It i++ 
splendid sea boat, and I have been out in some pre: 
heavy seas, without being upset once. I bavealeo rs 
many other things from your instructions, and I -= 
sider that there is not another book in England + 
will come up to the * B.O.P.,’ either for tales, or for = 
structions for making useful article” 
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Correspondence. 


Mee 


CoxsTIPATION IN Dog 
seins in a bel way, 
castor oil with a little s 
of raw liver every aay. 
daily and lots of exercise, 


upef buckthorn, A piece 
Menty of mashed greens 


We fear it isconstitutional. 


Srom on Pace (Octavius). 
Consult a ductor, 

Foop ror Hawks avn Owra (A, C. Flliot).— 
Buteher’s seraps, lead mice, poalterer’s seraps, ete 


Prrspinine F: 
night and morning ins! 


Pr AND Conya (Amor), Steep in water 
hon teaspoonful ef alnm 
has been dissolved, strengthen the constitution by 
every rational means, For corn on sie of fovt 
we fear you must cousult a chiropodist, 


AD. 


CRAMP WHILE SwiwinG (1. You are ont of 


farm, Don't dave go in the wuter till strouger. 
Walk or cycle insteah 

Ovt ov Form (nfelivy. -1. Take Prazer'a Sulphur 
Table they U1 hop te cool the blood and take the 


2. You will write more stewlily aa you. 
get stronger, Take acold bath every morning and 


plenty of exerci 


Carer op Patexrss AW. HES). 

arself, lad. De ou know any cane? It generally 
Proce la from anemia or bloodlessuesa. Take ten 
drops of tint ire of iron thrice daily in water after 
fowl, Cod-liver vil «oul! do good alse, 


Don't worry about, 


Wonnss (8. R. Shore). Not a case for self-doctoring, 


Nien Seep (P, Slesse). 1. We have no practical 
sperience of it, No: simply plain summer rape and 
canary seal. 2. Yes; dormice will eat canary seal 
3 “All about the Navy,” price 1s, Cassell 


toa, 
& Co. 
Grvenom, (Gummy). -1, We hope It in better now, 
There 4 no cure save the lancet, 2 Nothing short 
of skinning or burning will remove 
marke 
Ci aprIxcies (A Reginner).— No, they will not build 
in your room, unless You can crow halfalozen 
Seotch pine trees in it, about twenty feet high ! 


Manakin Doo (C. Jeffrey), Well, if. the compemnd 
culphne ointment has failed, it Is donbtlese consticn. 
tienal. A course of arsenic tonic will be required, 20 
consult @ gogl vet. 

Reperntog avextina Cowa (Long), -An absurd libel 
on the poor invecent beast, who isa friend to farmer 
aud gardener ulike, though often cruelly used. 

Massacn, ete. (D, Walters). —1. It ian rolling, squeez- 
ing motion that sends the blool upwards to the 
lwart, 2. Yes; you'll grow till 20 or 21 unless you 
smoke, 

Drarvens (A. H.W. 
cases are hopeless, 

ANGona Raneit wit Mitten Coat (V. 8.).—1. OF 
it must come en a warm . Angoras should all 
be groomed regularly. 2. No sawdust, It spoils the 

3 Yes, you were right to cut the nails a 


the tattoo 


Consult an aurist, Most such 


little. 

¥3 (Friends). -Want of form, and thinness of 

«i Take more exercise and better fool Use 
ointment of zine at nicht. 

Preise Buecrixen (P. BL), +Get a bind organ, or care. 
faly whist note by note and bar by bar, 
Vales the bivd is thoroughly tame aud loves you he 
won't learn well. 

Trvvia, ETT. (Athlete). 
vo to Pigwott’s, 17, ¢ 

Choas EYE (Alpha), -No: the operation is not danger: 
oa, but it isn't always wuceessful. 

an Worwa (A). Enemas are necessary, and 

vastitutional treatment also, You cannot treat 
yourself, 

A RED Nose anv Dorsice (A. H.).—1, Constitutional. 
2. Buy now; they hyberuate, 

Tare Worse (C. W. Tarner).—Areca nut; but you 
cannot treat yourself. 


Well, you Hye in London, 90 


Ti 


NEKVOUSNESS AND FLUEHING IN THR Face (C. W. T. 
and many others). —Hoys with weak hearts are often 
troubled with both. We would trust less to medicine 
than to general hygienic treatment. Above all 
things the mind mast be kept exhilaratingly active. 
If you can take enough good food, a cold bath in the 
morning, and plenty of open-air exercise, vou will 
grow out of it fh time. A tonic may be tried, such 
as Fellows Syrup of the Phosphates, a teaspoonful in 
water twice a day after meals, 


Rarnrre (K. N. B.).—Yea, outaide fn fine weather. 


But beware of damp hutches, etc, Feeding all 
right. 
BiackBtnps (Procrastination).—No rastinator 


should own a bird. Yours has caught cold. The 
cage should never be hung in a draught or in the hot. 
sunshine, Put hay and a nice turf in the cage, 
frequently changing these. Give Soddy'’s German 
paste, worms, slugs, insects, ripe fruit, Don't forget 
gravel and sand, 


Book aout Howens (Wille Wateon).—They must be 
torn on the promise. We don't think there is any 
hook devoted expecially to these pigeona, But we 
have viven articles from time to time; so refer tu 
back volumes, 


Distivavisiixa Sex is Picross (Antwerp).--We 
could not tell you in a paper. Cocks assert them- 
zelves more. 


Lapwixes (M. D.). of insect food, worms, 
and German paste, will take to it, Well, yes 
if they are very wild you may cut the wings, but 
they oucht to’ Le very tame. Let thein ru about 
the garden, 


Weak Leo (16-year-old),—There must be something 
rwlieally wronz, Letter consult your own ductor, 
who will sift the matter to the bottom, 


“Hane 


118" (Particular).--You must take more 
care of your hands, Misa, “Push down the skin that 
grows ip on the nailt daily. Take cod-liver oil. 
‘That will help the growth of your nails and yourself 
wo, 


Havy-racks For Rannits (Anxious).-- Spratt's Patent, 
Henry Street, Bermondsoy, 
have them, 


We believe that firm 
If not, Bottom & Paul, Norwich. 


. D, K.).— Rather sofver and better 


Geives Piae (G. P.).—Don't think of showing ; the 
prizes are not worth the ecpense: besides, from your 
letter, you are m mere child, and apparently do not 
know the show points, 

CyeLixe (Varicose), 1, No, eyeling won't cause rari 
cose veins, but it won't improve Chem, Don't ride aw 
miichine that you've got to sit like a monkey on. 
2. By operation. 


T-uearti (Tres Prossé).—Your case is too serious 
for relf-treatment. So see your own doctor early. 
It ix, we trust, only a temporary illuess, but, you 
know, a stitel in tithe saves vine, 


Bap Rest (R, D. P.),—We think you are a good lad, 
and feel sorry for you, You cannot be too careful by 
day. Remember that the dreams of @ night are 
largely, if not completely, inthienced by waking 
thouzhts Tf you are strong enoush to bear tt, we 
should advise the cold tub of a morning. Live well 
but not exeitingly, do not smoke, take no stiuuant 
of any sort. Keep the bowels regular, An. occa- 
sional Brandreth's or Cockle's pill would do this, but 
trust more to dict and exercise. Don't imagine you 
are ill, but put your confidence in a Higher Power. 
Iron ix somewhat heating as a tonic, but the Kepler's 
Extmnct of Malt aud cod-liver oil would do you & lot 
of good, 


Curar Ixccraton (Jimmy Bowser). -There is such a 
thing as being cheap aul nasty, But we think the 
Westmaria (J. ily, Kendal) 4s reasonable, and it is 
certainly «ood. 


& (Nero).—It is always best to eteep the 
and add some broth as a relish, Any- 
t vive him dry biscuit till he gets his 
permanent teeth, after six months, Collies are not 
water-dogs, 


Gnrex Tree Froaa (Baldus)—1. Water frequently 
changed and mealworma They feel when the 
spirit moves them. 2. Could not tell you in words, 


Enecturriry.—* Everything comes to him who waits.” 
We are gla you were gratified at the sight of the 
dynamo articles, Your remarks 1 ant 2 arecorrect ; 
{t was a slip, which has been corrected! several times 
inthis column, 3. It all depends on which side you 
look at the machine from, and it certainly is.» lard 
thing to describe, but it really makes no ‘difference : 
you had better follow the drawing, which is what 

‘ou say you have done. 4. You' had better rsk 
Mr. Bottone, who must know; and you say your 
machine differs in size and pattern, which may take 
a difference, You won't get quite double the strength 
out of it. The “B. 0. B." dynamo lights two 6-rolt 
lampe, not necessarily twoSe.p. 5, Edisan’s cabalistic 
marks are beyond us, Ask the dealer from whom 
you got the lamp; he will tell you. The latter is 
probably 8 c.p. and the former 16, but if they take 
50 and 70 volts they will be beyond your dynamo. A 
correspondent who has made the dynamo from the 
articles says that “{t [s quite a success, It was not 
near so hard to make as it seers to be,” and “gives 
about 12 volts") We hope you will be equally sue- 
ceasful with your larger machine. 


Puotoorarny (A. 8. Bridge).—1. A good formula for 
the Eikonogen «developer, used in one solution, is- 


Rodium sulphite . 2 ounces 
Potassium carbonate . at oe ay 
Distilled water... 6 30, 


Eikonogen. . . .  k 

Dissolve in the order named. If the plate is under- 
exposed, shulows can be bronght up by adding a 
little of the following solution at intervals, until the 
picture is ont properly — 


Hyposulphite of coda =. =, _ 60 grains 
Sodium bromide  . . . 360 ,, 
Water. # outices 


2. Some of the fastest plates in the market are the 
Paget Prize Plates (extra rapid), Thotnas's Extra 
Rapid, and Edwards's Extra Rapid. The Isochro- 
matic’ plates by the last maker are anid to be 
considerably quicker than any other plates, but they 
have disadvantages of their own, though they are not 
difficult to work. 


STEN, A Goon Hors, Dow" (J. Broadbent).—You 
mist advertise if you do not know a breeder. 
Hospital little good. 


Barreny (Lancastrian).—There must be something 
very much wrong with the motor, or the bette 
very weak, as the motor made properly will we: 
vigorously with three or four cells of a Lechlanel.c 

tery, Which it enormously weaker than a Bunser> 

cht’ to be. Take the wire off the magnet and 
vind it on the legs as described in the article on the 
leetrie Drui 6, page 555 (leaving it all in 

lon't cut it), making bobbins 

Put a layer or two of tracitur 


for it of enrilenrd, 
paper or forcizn notepaper between each layer of 
wire. Supposing that the wire is intact, the current 
ought now to make it into a very strong magnit. 


If it still does not work the motor, perhaps you may" 
“¢ too strong a spring; the spring must not be so 
strong as to impede the revolution of the armature, 
and take care that it just clears the revolving brass 
Tire when the armature iv opposite the magnet. 

f this i all right, then if it won't work still, there 
must he something wrong with the battery. “If you 
can’t find out what is wrong, write again, and you 
shall have practical assistance, but you ought to do 
it vo urself if you can; a great many readers have 
male the machine, The motor {s nothing like strong: 
enough to turn the dynamo ; and, besides, if it would, 
Fou might just as well in your case use the current. 
direct from the battery ax turn a dynamo with it and 
‘use the current from that. 


Tuk BATTLE OF THE Buixpworse (Adam J, Burr).— 
The struggle you so graphically describe was 
probably initiated by alimentary motives rather 
than those of anger. (We need not, of course, 
remind you that blindworms are not snakes, but, as 
Dr, Stradling has pointed out in the article you 
mention, creatures of considerably higher intelli- 
gence, viz, lizarda.) The primary aggressor was 
most likely hungry and proposed to swallow his 
mate —the working of the jaws towards the head of: 
the victim is very suggestive of this, and may 
always be noticed when # slow-worm seizes a dis- 
proportionately large earth-worm. Very possibly 
the usswulted one may have turned in self«lefence—- 
they will often bite human fingers. But, though. 
they may eat each other by accident or of design, 
snakes never fight; crocodiles, alligatora, and many 
lizards do, By the way, you cannot differentiate 
between male and female slow-worms, 


THE Conna AND THR New-Lain Eaa (J. 8. Y.8.).—As 
no snake can “suck” anything whatever. owing to 
the conformation of its mouth, we may perhapa 
dismiss the story you quote without considering the 
additional absurdity of a cobra's fangs delicately 
piercing the shell uf a turkey's egg. There arc 
certain. non-venomous serpents in South Africa 
which have teoth-like projections into their gullets. 
supposed by some naturalists to be placed there for 
the purpose of crushing or fracturing a possibly 
swallowe:l egg on its passage towards the stomach. 


Execrrictry (T, Hayhurst ).—The number of the wires 
differs a good deal, we find, from different firms. 
You had better ure No. 27 Birmingham tire gauge. 
If you ask for that it 1s sure to be all right. Surry 
yoit have been troub'ed by this; there ought only to 

one scale of numbers. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER.—What fs to be the ultimate 
end of your machine? If it is ouly to generate 
currents in the electro-magnets it would probably do 
so, but if you make the wheel revolve by these 
currents, which are generated afresh by the revolu- 

of the whecl, you will have discovered the secret 

of * Perpetual Motion,” and will have earned undying 
fame! Asa matter of fact, however, it won't work, 
because in order to produce the currents to convert 
the cores into magnets the inner coils would have to 
be moved to or from the permanent magnets, Now 
there must come a point while it is so turning at 
which the revolution of the wheel depends on the 
attraction of the electro-magnets, and at that point 
the current would cease, and the wheel would stop. 

Even in order to produce currents in the electio- 

magnets while the wheel is revolved by hand, you 

will have to fix a commutator to each coil, for as it 

approaches the permanent magnet you would get a 

current in one direction, and us it moved away the 

current would turn the reverse way, which would 
ruiu the efficiency of your machine, unless you took 
steps to turn all the currents in the same direction 


Fisiuxo (H, Jones),—In “ British Freshwater Fishes, 
by Rev. W. Houghiton, M.A., F.LS,, facing page 161, 
is an engraving of a parr, 


1d also of a young trout, 
showing the differences. 'The most easily recognised 
is -that the adipose or fatty fin, close to tail, is red 
in the trout and io the parr. There are barsoc 
“finger-marks” on the sides of the parr ; but these are 
sometimes found on very young frou." The colour of 
the parr {s more brilliant and silvery, and the mouth 
is smaller, and the general shape more elegant and 
slender, but tha colour of the adipose fin is the safest 
guide. ' With regard to upstream fishing on a large 
river the principle remains the same, that upstream, 
when reasonably practicable, is best ; but it often 
happens that the saving of time and strength 
effected by fishing down, or across, more than 
balances the disadvantage of being somewhat more 
visible to the fish. This is especially the case when 
the water is coloured. As the best trout fishing is 
usua!ly had on clear and rather narrow streams, the 
‘upstream rule usually holds good, though the excep- 
tions are numerous aud imyur-ant. 
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The Boy's Own Paper. 


Puotocrapny (R. M.).—We don’t believe you will get 
such a thing, that is, if you mean albums to take 
mounted quarter - plates instead of cy.'s and 
cabinets. You had better use an ordinary album 
with plain leaves and stick them in, You might 
inquire of the “ Universal Provider,” Mr. William 
Whiteley, Westbourne Grove, W. 


Locomotive (F. R. Wollaston).—Many of the questions 
you ask could not be answered without a scale draw- 
ing of the engine required, and it would be next to 
an impossibility 1 to succeell in building a loco- 
motive of that size Without a scale drawing to work 
by, as that is of the greatest importance, and should 
be constantly referred to for dimensions whilst 
building it. Why not carry out the instructions 
which have already appeared’ on “ Model Locometive 
Building,” and simply alter the arrangement of parts 
to suit the type of engine you require? Castings 
may be obtained from any model engineer, such as 
Lee or Bateman of Holborn, The cylinders would be 
quite powerful enongh and would take a large boiler 
to keep steam for them. The total cost would depend 
very largely on the materials used, and may be kept 
down by employing iron in place of brass wherever 
practicable, such as in the wheels, frame, cylinders, 
bed-plate, etc. 

Manringr.—Information regarding the seagoing train- 
ing-ship for merchant apprentices can be obtained 
from Messrs, Devitt & Moore, 39 Fenchurch Street, 
Ec. The outfit costs ‘The premium for boys 
who have not served ina training-ship is £230, pay- 
able £70 the first year, £60 the next, £50 the next, 
£30 the next,and £20 the next, No intermediate 
service on a ship is requisite, as, after the time is 
through, the apprentices go up for the Board of 
Trade certificate as third officer, Cadets who have 
passed through the Worcester or Couway pay £60 
less. The scheme is said to be Lord Brassey's ; the 
ships are the Hesperus and Harbinger, each taking 
twenty-four midshipmen. 


Neca Pompitius.—Send your letter to Horace Hart, 
Esq.. Printer to the University, Oxford. Ask him for 
the guinea, and tell us what he saya We believe 
it must be a plain Bible without commentary or 
references ; reference Bibles do not count. 


Exiogrant.—We should think that a boy speciall 
apprenticed here to be sent out to Australia to wor! 
at his trade would do excellently. It is one of the 
most sensible plans of emigration we have heard of. 


G. STiRLING (Melbourne).—It is on page 542 of the 
fifth volume. Half a pint of linseed oil put into an 
iron pot and boiled carefully over the fire for four 
hours, keeping it well stirred with a stick. When 
You think it is done take out the stick and immerse 
it in water. If the stuff sticks to your fingers 
pour the oil ont into cold water, and then put it into 
tin boxes. It is not a pleasant operation, but that 
perhaps does not matter in your part of the world. 
‘You cau also make birdlime of holly bark. 


T. Brxca—l. You want a diaphragm between the 
lenses, that is a flat ring about an inch and e 
quarter across, or whatever may be the exact 
measurement of your tube, with a circular hole in it 
about three-quarters of an inch across, 2, We had 
an article on the indiarubber pantograph in our last 
volume on page 382. 


DRaGoos GuAnD.—The 18th Hussars have a blue 
busby bag. The King's Dragoon Guards have a red 
plume, The Cameronians have a green uniform 
with dark green facings, and so do the Royal Irish 
Rifles. The Loyal North Lancashire have white 
facings. 


F. W. Ex.is.—Thanks for copies of the “ 8cotsfordi 
A neat Uttle school magazine in shorthand, You 
should send a copy to the British Museum. Why 
should not schovls exchange magazines as learned 
societies do “ proceedings" ? 

H. A. A.—The prioe of the annual volumes is 88. They 
can be obtained through any bookseller, 2, The 
mixture will do, 


sis (Girl Reader).—You will find the rules of 
‘Tennis in our * Outdoor Sports,” now publishing in 
sixpenny monthly parts. 

Variations (T. Grout).—You get the number of 
changes by multiplying all the figures together. 
With 2 belis you have 2 changes, for 1x2=2; with 
3 bells you have 6 changes, for 1x2x3=6; with 
5 bells you have 120 changes, for 1x2 x3x4x5=120, 
‘And soon. If you want ty know how many changes 
can be rung with, 5 bells out of &, you reverse 
the order of the figu nd take che first 5,s0 that you 
have 8x7x6x5x4= With 4 out of lu you 
would have 10x9x8x7=5,040. 


J. F. W.—You can join the Life Guards as soon as you 
‘area sard round the chest, weigh 11 stone, and are 
5 feet 10 inches high ; that is, if you are suitable in 
other respects. 

Banxgn’s CLerk.--There is no book on such examina- 
tions. Theexaminations are not competitive, but you 
must write neatly aud kuow your arithmetic up to 
interest and discount. 


GiKLL—The duties of the trustee would be set forth in 

the deed as well as his remuneration, He would 
certainly have to account for all moneys receivid 
and paid, and have a voucher for every payment, 
"The {nterest on all capital invested would belong to 
the estate and not to him, and he would have to put 
it to the credit of the estate. Never be a trustee if 
you mind trouble. 


T 


s 


A. J. Goopw! 


N.—You will make your boots water- 
proof if you rub them over with dnbbin, or tallow, 
tor oil; that is to say. if the boots have no 
in them, Or, if you want variety, copal varnish 
the soles and castor oil the uppers, Or melt two 
ounces of beeswax and an ounce of suet in four 
ounces of olive oil, then add an ounce of lampblack, 
and stir the mixture till it cools. To apply this you 
miust warm the leather, The indiarubber process is 
amore lengthy one. You dissolve some of Macin- 
tosh’s indiarubber solution in twice its quantity of 
raw linsced oil, pouring in the oil very gradually; 
and you paint the boots over with a dozen coats, 
allowing six or eight hours for drying between 
cac 


CoLostaL Lawyens.—In New South Wales persons 
actually admitted as attorneys or solicitors of the 

« Courts of England or Ireland and Writers to the 
Signet of Scotland, aud having actually resided in 
the colony for the preceling three mouths, are 
cligible for admission as Soliciturs without’ any 
examination in Colonial Law. 


CAMpUX,—Sundials are sold at most opticians, but the 
dial must be made for the latitude of your place, 
Apply wo Dollond, Ludgate Hill. 


BLoaTER.—Branding prisoners in this country has 
been done away with for many yeara. 


MIANoTOMOH.—Go to the Naval Exhibition or to the 
Naval Museum at Greenwich, or to South Kensington 
Naval Museum, and see how the models are made. 
If your vessel is to bea facsimile in every rib and 
plank you should make her out of the sanie wood as 
the original, but we have a strong suspicion you 
will be glad to take refuge in deal Lefore the job is 
over. 


Tram 
second parts of “Outdoor Games and Recreations, 
price 6d. each, published by us. 


Esca.—Try and take some of the ink off with Samp. 
blotting paper. It can hardly have becn Indian in 
to have behaved so, Buy some Indian ink somewhere 
else and see if your colours work all right with that, 


Serpy.—Try gymnastics and particularly dumb-bells, 
“Inuvor Games" costs 83. in volume form, but the 
new edition is in monthly parts at 6d. each. 


8.N.—There have been no fourpenny pieces coined 
‘since 1856 except as Maundy money. 
B. Pretry.—The 90 cent stamp of the 1869 issue 
U.S. A, is worth about three shillings if used, aud 
five shillings if new, The four reals, rel on yellow 
paper, Mexico 1861, is rarc, and: worth perhaps half a, 
sovercign, The valuc of the coin depends so much on 
its state of preservation, You will not be far out in 
averaging Komen copper coius at a shilling a piece 
all round. They are so easily counterfeited. 


G. A. Lyxcu.—-In our fourth volume we had a coloured 
plate of the section of H.M.S, Duke of Wellington, 
but that went out of print years ago. 


AYLEURTON.—1. It {s possible that the correspondence 
classes might suit you. Apply for terms to W. B. 
Clive & Co. Booksciler’s Row, Strand, w.c. 2 The 
token is worth a shilling, that is all, but ‘we do not 
know who would buy ft." 3. The fastest locomotives 
in England, as far 3 trials go, are the Worsdell com- 
pounds on the North Eastern, One of them has 
run at the rate of 86 miles an hour. The Great 
Northern, Midland, and North Western are all faster 
lines than the Great Western. 4. We have had 
articles on Oil Painting, but they are now out of 
print, 


HENRY.—The megascope {3 a magic lantern for opaque 
objects, Like the two lanterns we have already 
described for the same purpose, its efficiency depends 
on the brightness of the light." With a dull oil lamp 
you will fail ; with a bright paraffin lamp, or the lime- 
light, you Will succeed. It is only a question of 
illumination and focussing. 


JADHERWOCKY.—1. A captain of a mail steamer gets 
about £400 a year. 2. The apprentice under the 
Brassey scheme would certainly stand a better 
chance of promotion, as he could hardly fail to pass 
his examination, and.would be known to have been 
well looked after. 


ING.—Articies on training were in the first and 


, A Fresn RRADER.—There is no charge for answering 


correspondents, But you have to take your chance 
of notice and wait-your turn amonust a very large 
crowd, You stand a better chance of being answered. 
if you confine yourself to oue question. 


Coats.—Become apprenticed to some firm that builds 
marine engines. In time you will be sent to assist 
at the trial run of some of the engines you have 
helped to build, and from that will be taken into the 
shipping service. 


Ncspens.—All the numbers of our twelfth volume are 
still in print. 


Estomo1ociat.—Pins for setting are sold at all the 
so-called natural-history shops. They are made by 
Kirby, Beard & Co. Apply to Cooke & Son, Museum 
Street, Oxford Street, W. 


A. 8. B. R.—1. The envelopes are worth what you can 
get for them, some of them have changed hands at 
half-a-crown. 2. There is a black penny English 
with V.R. in the upper corners: there is another 
with crosses in the upper corners; but there are 
none with letters in all four corners as far as we have 
geen. Look at a dealer's catalogue. 


Haspwritixe.—Try Jackson's Upright Copy Bects 
They are published by Sampson Low & Co, Fer 
Lane, £.c. 

8. W.—1. Five shillings. 2. Not that we are aware ct 

The highest “a colour-sergeant or a captain’? 

Certainly not the sergeant! 4. The stainys in 

printed by De la Rue & Co., under contract with: 

Government. : 


SitvERiNG Iron (E. M.).—Dissolve one part of nit 
of silver in sixteen parts of water, then ald 
parts of cyanide of potassiam, then pour the selitic: 
into a liqnid composed of one part of coms a 
dissolved in 30 parts of water. Clean ¢he iron with 
dilute nitrie acid, then dry it, and rub it weil on: 
with the silvering solution. 

C._Mack.—The address of Addis, the toolmaker, « 
Worship Strect, Finsbury ; Buck's addres is Tate 
ham Court Road ; capital carving tools, aml is 
infinity of curves. are also sold by Melhuish & Sy 
4 Fetter Lane, Ec. 

Victor.—Sheet lightning is the reflection of dics 
forked lightning ; it is also known as summer li,::- 
ning. 

T. SaUNDERS.—Better get an Art Directory by wi 
application, enclosing sixpence, to the Secret. 
Science and Art Department, South Kensingt 
You will then have the latest official inform 
You can also buy the Art Directory at the bo: 
just as you enter the South Kensington Maca 


F. WADE—In the first place we do not und 
identify coins for our readers, though we m 
occasionally. In the next, it is impossibie t « 
from written descriptions. In the next, mos « 
specimens you mention in the long list you er :. 
not acem to be coius at all, but mere tokens 2: 
counters. 


Stamps (W. 0. Muir).—1. It is not really known = 
has the largest collection of stamps in the s.: 
2. There is no “right” or “wrong” way & 
Queen's head on a postage stamp. What wou 
say to the old 12§ cent Nova Scotia, on whit 
Queen looks you straight in the face? & Thr: 

uide to collecting is a dealer's catalogue-iat » 
incoln's, for example, which not only gies po"? 
stamps but their market value. 


H. J. HRWETS0N.—Ounce comes from the Latin n= 
the twelfth part of anything. Uncia bewne = 
Spanish, for instance, onza, and hence the sbbrers, 
tion oz. 


G. F.—Nearly all tackle-makers will send you sc 
logue on pplication. Write to J. W. Manz 
4, Northern Buildings, Newark-on-Treat. 


E. G.—Waste paper can be sold at the marine 
dealers, If you have a large quantitr 
ivformation to Lloyd's Paper Mills, Sittingouur: 
Keut. 

F. BARTON.—The Hudson Bay Company bare an oS? 
in Lime Street, London, E.c. 


W. Toony.—TheGordoa Memorial Fundis no cow! 
and the ward at Dr. Barnardo's is now opa. Th 
money was raised in memory of General Gores 
was killed at Khartoum. 


R. Frezois.—l, There are fossils in all crew 
rocks, but, particularly in sandy beds they ar: 
very numerous—that is, generally speaking. Te 
upper chalk is more fossiliferous than the #7 
chalk, and the gault is more fossiliferons Ussth 
greensand, also speaking generally. But ro gee 
statement will hold true for every particular setae 
The best thing 13 to look for yourself. 2 Gots 
butcher; he will show you how the here 
fastened in the head. ‘Or look at a stl b+ 
museum. 


D. McNap (N. Z.).—1. Why not leave the gaa 
We take the sights as we find them over her. © 
rather laugh at such practices, 2. The remot 
dation is to clean with neat's foot oil, bit. >? 
matter of fact, vaseline (petroleum jelly) += 
answer every purpose, and it certainly sates t 


Boat (G. D.).—Get some threegusrenat 
deal planking, straight in grain and free feo lo" 
Cut it into short lengths aud screw these dev '~| 
middle into a solid block. Then cut your tvet ««:+ 
the block, and when you have finished bs 
unscrew your planks and cut them out inside © 
fret-aw. Then gluc them together asain 
marine glue, and screw them round the cig? 
fine screws, and your hull is comp!cte. 


Asxiovs Ingumen.—1, The best book op Crk” 
ours, price 2s.: the best book ou Foothall 
price Is, 6d. There is no doubt about it, Bu 
not 80 easy to say whose is the best Euclo] an: ¥-* 
is the best Algebra. You would not be far ¥t'¢ 
trying Colenso's, both of which -are_pablies + 
Longmans and cost 4s. 6. each, 2, A brane ist 
thirteenpeuce Lalfper 


Oxty A DeMox.—Yon ean join in the ompetitios 
the rest, but we cannot make spectal terms te 
special form of camera. 


W. Hiti.—Silkworms should be fed on molberty. 
If you cannot get mulberry leaygs give them 
leaves, but do not be surprised. & they won 2 
feeble and poorly. If you cannot give an asiaal 
proper food the best thing is to get rid of it 
will never make any profit out of silkwarms 0! 
will tind the amusement a very wild cot. 
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THE TIGER CHIEF OF BURMAH;, 
OR, THE ADVENTURES OF TWO BOYS ON THE UPPER IRRAWADDY. 


By Davip Keg, 
Author of “ Ilderim the Afyhan,” “ Drowned Gold,” “ For Life and Death,” ete. 


CHAPTER XX.—THE LATEST NEWS. 


: . ' tiger (one of the Tiger Chief's avengin here yourself; and the officers all sa; 

Extracted from Fred Milburn's letter | brothers, I suppose), and had to throw they'll give you a grand welcome when 
to his father, away the mail bag to save himeelf; so I | you do come. 

ov won't have got my last letter, for | must give you all my news over again. “To begin with the biggest news first, 

I've just heard that the darkey However, I suppose this will be my last | the Tiger Chief's not dead after all! 

ho carried it nearly got picked up by @ « letter, if you're Just starting to come out’ They say that a tiger, being so much 


mm 
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bigger than a cat, has more lives in pro- 
portion; and the War-Tiger must have 
ninety lives instead of nine, for he’s 
always being shot, and drowned, and 
hung, and then coming up again quite 
brisk and spry, as if it didn’t matter a 
bit. As I told you in my first letter from 
the camp at Shin-Bah-Kyoong, Hadji 
Mahmood shot him right through the 
chest in that fight at the pass; and 
surely he ought to have died of that, if he 
had any sense ut all; but these Eastern 
darkeys don't even know when they're 
killed. When our men began burying 
the dead, they found signs of life in the 
old Turk yet ; and Mr. Merrincourt, the 
moment he heard it, threw up his hat 
and hurrahed like mad; and Mr. Mars- 
ton was as pleased as ever he could be; 
and they put the Tiger along with the 
rest of the wounded, and looked after 
him as if he had been their own father. 

“ When the old General heard the news, 
he said that the War-Tiger was too good 
a man to be killed in cold blood, and that, 
as he was alive, they must try and bring 

* him through it; so, as soon as he was fit 
to be moved, they sent him down to 
Bhamo, and put him aboard the river 
boat; and so, by easy stages, he got down 
to Mandalay and Rangoon, and then 
across to the great hospital at Calcutta ; 
and we heard afterwards that he’d got to 
Rangoon all right, and didn’t seem to be 
any the worse of the journey so far. 
Just fancy what a tough old fellow he 
must be! 

“They made Mr. Marston a captain, 
and they were going to give him the 
Victoria Cross for his defence of that 
fort—and I’m sure he deserved it, if ever 
any man did yet ; but he said he wouldn't 
take it unless they gave Mr. Merrincourt 
one too, so I suppose they’ll have to give 
’em one apiece. 

“As for old Hadji Mahmood, he was 
promoted too, and thanked by the Gene- 
ral himself right before the whole army ; 
and the old fellow looked so grand and 
stately that I was sorry I hadn’t got a 
camera just to take him right away. If 
anybody had wanted a picture of old 
Tamenund, the big Sachem of the Dela- 
wares, for an illustrated edition of 
Fenimore Cooper, I guess Hadji Mahmood 
would have been jv~: 9 thing for ’em. 


“We had ~° time in camp at 
Shin-Bah-} all the fighting 
‘wasover. ‘s e flocking from 
all the counti the men that 
had whipped 1 . himself; and 
they didn’t see. ‘ith us for it 
either, for out he * hurrah for 
the strongest sid hich it is. 

“They got up a to please 
us (just think of *!), and 
though they playec ‘tyle, it 
wasn’t such a bad >" Way. 
‘Then they had an ek good 
as the one at Kyook-. reral 
Roberts himself gave th. 

“ By-and-by, all the hi to 


flock down from their mo e 
friends with the great : 
Woon’ (white foreign ec 
called the General; and at 
erowd they were. Some of 


caps a foot high, and others had thin 
metal plates on their breasts, with all 
sorts of hobgoblin figures engraved on ’em. 
One of the big chiefs came mounted on a 
man, sitting pickaback on the fellow’s 
shoulders, and holding on by his head ; 
and as the man was a little, thin, dried- 
up shrimp, and the chief was a great fat 
lump almost as big as a haystack, they 
cut a pretty queer figure. If J’d been that 
man, I reckon I'd have dropped that chief 
down a gully by accident—only I suppose 
he’d have got his head chopped off if he 
had. 

“ Ofcourse the whole camp was jam-full 
of newspaper fellows from Rangoon and 
Madras and Calcutta, making sketches 
and taking notes all over the place, and 
interviewing every one from the General 
himself down to the Hindoo bua-wallahs 
(pedlars). And the moment they found out 
that we had been buried alive and got 
out again, they came and worried our 
very lives out, till I luckily thought of 
telling ’em that we'd touched a man with 
leprosy; and when they heard that we 
could hardly see which way they ran. 

“But I haven't told you all about the 
Tiger Chief yet. When they put him on 
board the boat at Bhamo, we all went 
down to see him off; and Mr. Marston 
brought him some fruit, and Mr. Merrin- 
court a pipe and some tobacco; and 
Uncle Livingstone gave him a shawl, and 
Cousin Harry a cushion for his head; 
and I didn’t want to be the only one that 
had nothing for him, so I gave him my 
jack-knife. At first he hardly seemed to 
know us, for he was very weak; but all 
at once I saw his eyes light up as he 
looked at Mr. Marston, and his lips began 
te move as if he were trying to say some- 
thing; and at last he managed to get 
out: 

“«¢Englishman, you said once that I 
was a coward; do you say so still?’ 

“Not I!’ cried Mr. Marston, in his 
hearty way; ‘you are a true warrior.’ 

“And then they shook hands, and the 
old Chief looked as pleased as could be. 

“Then Mr. Merrincourt came up and 
gave him the tobacco; and the old man 
smiled faintly as he pointed to the scar 
made by the lieutenant when he knocked 
him down at Kyook-Pew, and said: 

“My head remembersyou, white chief, 
and now my heart will remember you 
too.’ 

“Then he beckoned to Harry, and laid 

his poor old shaky hand on his head, say- 
ing: . 
“*@Good fortune go with thee, young 
chief; thou hast the face of my dead 
brother, and thou wilt yet be as greata 
warrior as he was.’ 

“ And then the boat went off, and Harry 
and I shouted after him, ‘Mind you 
come and see us again when you get 
well!’ and we all gave him a hurrah. 
And so the old fellow went away; and, 
except that we heard of his having got 
to Rangoon all right, we haven’t had any 
news of him since.” 


[The following extract was dated a week 
later : ] 


“T openmy letter again to add one more 


| be the biggest thing in exploring that hy 


bit ofnews, the most startling ofall. Com: 
to life again seems to be quite the fash: 
in the Tiger Chief’s family, for not «- 
has he got quite well again after being: 
down as dead, or mortally wounded. | 
—what do you think ?—that your: 
brother of his, to revenge whose death 
the English war he got up this whole : 
volt and killed hundreds of people, tar 
out to be alive after all! 

“The story's quitearomance. The Ch 
was sent over to Calcutta, as I've told y 
and they put him in the great hosp_ 
there. After a bit he began to mx 
slowly, and one day, when he was & 
ginning to get round again, he heard s 
of the hospital folks talking of anc 
Burman who had been there a good ¥ 
and had clean lost his memory thence! : 
bullet-wound on the head, so that u- 
couldn’t find out who he was or where /> | 
came from; but he was quite quiet a | 
harmless, and helped ’em keep the ps~ 
clean and fix up the garden; so they ki 
just let him stay there till they «x. 
settle what to do with him. 

“This stirred up the old Tiger's cz 
osity, as you may think ; and he asked 
to show the man, and they showed 
Directly the Chief caught sight of him, i- 
stared at him for a moment as if hei 
gone crazy, and then rushed up and iicrz 
his arms about the fellow’s neck, eallinz 
out: : 

“«My brother! my brother!” 

“ It was his brother, sure enough; 22% 
better still, the sudden shock (so 
doctors say) must have straightened «= 
his memory again, for he recollected ever: 
thing at once, and began to talk ¢ 
sensibly—only he knew nothing of 
had happened since the bullet knee! 
him over. 

“When the story got abroad, it ni 
quite a stir in the town, and they gut > 
a big petition to the Viceroy, L- 
Dufferin, to pardon 'em both; and 
Dufferin, like a good fellow ashe is, di 
right away. And when the old Tit 
came before him (as I heard from = 
officer who was there) he drew himself 7 
like BOW ers aod said : 

“«White chief, I fought agains th 
people because I thought they had :s> 
my brother. They have been good ic: 
and to me, and if I ever harm one of the: 
again, may my name be dishonoured. « : 
my deeds forgotten!’ 

“When the two brothers landed bet 
4he other day, the whole town turned = 
to see 'em; and the Tiger greeted cc" 
Harry and me as affectionately as it 
been our father, instead of having 
to kill us half a dozen times over. i* 
quite made friends with his brow 
already, and he’s taught me a k-: 
gun and sword tricks, And now thr 
an expedition being got up to work thn 
the mountains into Thibet, and find 
source of the Irrawaddy ; and the T:>" 
and his brother are going with : 
guides; and I mean to get leave to 
for if it comes out as they say it wil 


ever been done here yet.” And Fre %.. 
burn’s last words proved to be prophe 
(THE END.) 
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wR some time after Tom left her, Mrs. 

Perkins lay back in her arm-chair, too 
vearied in mind and body for active specu- 
ation as to what his scheme could be; 
oo wearied for consideration of any sort. 
Then she fell into a fitful doze, though con- 
ciousness of misery was never absent the 
zhile, only to wake from confused dreams 


f all kinds of misfortune to her boy, to a | 


ague consciousness of the events of the 
ay, until a troubled sleep overtook her 
gain. 

Sally sat on by the kitchen fire, absorbed 
o her own sad thoughts. Not a sound 
roke the stillness, save the footfall of an 
casional passer-by on the pavement out- 
ide, and the monotonous tick-tack of the 
umerican clock on the wall. At last, when 
t loudly struck eleven the sound awoke 
dirs. Perkins with a start, for she heard it 
most as plainly as if she had been in the 
itchen itself. She counted the strokes. 
ileven ! and he had not returned! Terri- 
ied lest something had happened to her 
oy—roused by this new fear—thinking of 
tim only now—she went into the kitchen 
vith the vague hope that Sally might be 
ble to reassure her. 

The sight of the forlorn drooping figure 
truck her with compassion. That faithful 
reature had been her mainstay in many & 
rouble in past years. She put her hand on 
jally's shoulder with a sudden impulse, 
aying, ‘I have been hard on you, my poor 
irl, though I did not mean to be. The 
vorry of it all made me unjust to you—I 
von’t believe it, however much appear- 
ces may seem against you! and Tom is 
o perfectly sure... . Oh, Sally! do you 
hink anything can be wrong? What has 
come of him? I am getting so dreadfully 
tightened!” 

Sally, feeling as if half this terrible burden 
vere lifted from her shoulders by her mis- 
tess’s words, applied herself to the task of 
veing comforter in her turn. 

Her blind belief in Tom prevented her 
rom sharing in full Mrs. Perkins’s anxieties. 
(hat he was in some way working for her, 
ind doing his best, she did not doubt; but he 
vas too clever, too good a manager to get 
nto difficulties over it, whatever might be 
he issue. She pinned her faith entirely to 
tim, and if he should fail, why then she 
hould have to go to prison. There would 
‘e no help for it, though even there she 
vould have the consolation of thinking that 
‘either he nor his mother would believe she 
ould steal—no, not if all the magistrates 
a the kingdom were to say she must be 
uilty! 

“ Never you go and think as anyharm has 
ometohim. If he found as he couldn’t 
© nothing, for sure he'd have been back 
efore this,” was her chief argument, “If 
ny one can find out the whole truth, it is 
faster Tom as will do it; and who knows 
‘ut he has gone to fetch back the spoons 
tom some place where they was took?”’ 
~pretending a hopefulness she scarcely felt, 
Qorder to cheer Mrs. Perkins ; for, ponder 
ver the affair as she would, she could not 
elieve any one had carried the things away 
efore her very eyes; and as for the spoon 
a her pocket ! nothing short of witchcraft 
ould account for it; and to believe in 


e 
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that was wicked—Sally felt sure—so that 
she remained in a state of utter bewilder- 
ment. 

Mrs. Perkins allowed herself to be a little 
comforted by Sally’s words, and by the 
sense of companionship ; and instead of each 
keeping a lonely vigil, it was sitting side by 
side that the two women waited and listened 
for the next half hour. 

A rapid step, drawing nearer and nearer, 
till it halted at the little gate, made them 
both spring up, expectant and eager, and 
Tom’s impatient voice was heard demanding 
admittance. 

He rushed in with a face so white that 
they both screamed at the sight of him. 

“Only the remains of the flour, mother!” 
he cried, laughingly, as he rubbed the sleeve 
of his coat across it, while his other arm 
waved high above his head triumphantly as 
he brandished in the air an extraordinary 
bundle consisting of something tied up i 
& wet and dirty spotted red handkerchief. 
This he deposited in his mother’s lap, and 
knelt down beside her, fumbling excitedly at 
the knots which prevented him from dis- 
playing the contents. 

He succeeded in tearing it open. There, 
mixed with bits of moss and scraps of de- 
cayed wood, were the missing spoons ! 

Too agitated to speak at first, Sally gazed 
at them with quivering lips. Then, with a 
passionate gesture, she seized both Tom's 

ands, and pressing them in her own ex- 
claimed, “ God bless you! my dear Master 
Tom, I shall never forget you would not 
doubt me, in spite of all!” 

Tom's lips quivered a little too, and his 
voice sounded rather husky, as he tried to 
laugh off a deeper feeling by asking if they 
neither of them possessed any woman’s 
curiosity! “ Before I tell you all about it, I 
will give you three guesses as to who was the 
real culprit, mother. Surely you must have 
an idea!” he cried. Mrs. Perkins looked at 
the grimy handkerchief on her knee, as if 
seeking an inspiration. “That must have 
belonged to a tramp, I should think,” she 
said with an air of disgust; “but a tramp 
could not get through a locked door. It 
could not have been an organ-grinder’s 
monkey getting in at the window, could 
it?’ Tom went into peals of laughter, 
but on seeing his mother’s impatience to 
hear the real truth, and that not a sus- 
picion of it had dawned upon either her or 
Sally, he began to unfold his marvellous 
tale. It took long in the telling; for there 
was so much that they did not understand 
without explanation; and he was secretly 
half vexed that, while giving him undue 
credit for his wonderful cleverness. in 
guessing Mike was at the bottom of it, they 
80 little appreciated the fun of the thing. 


Mike disappeared next day from the village 
for ever, taking away with him everything 
he possessed that was portable. He was seen 
in the early morning on his way to the 
railway station with a sack on his shoulder. 
He casually informed a porter as the train 
wasstarting that he was on his way to lay his 
bones among his own people; and the porter in 
reply jooularly inquired if the bones were in 
the sack, as he banged the door. As the old 
man owed several weeks’ rent, his flitting 


was generally ascribed to that fact. Another 
gardener stepped into his shoes, and his 
old place knew him no more. 

A few mornings after these events, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Perkins were sitting at breakfast 
at “The Gables,” their suburban residence, 
when the post was brought in. Mr. Perkins 
surveyed the slanting writing with wonderful 
loops, which he recognised as that of his 
sister-in-law, with a snort of disapproval. 
Her plaintive and somewhat involved epistles 
usually had the effect of irritating him. He 
scorned to display any unusual interest in 
the contents, though he knew his wife was 
in a state of intense curiosity as to the end 
of the little drama in which they had been 
the actors. He deliberately read the rest of 
his correspondence first, and slowly drank 
the remainder of his coffee, before he broke 
the seal. (Mrs. Perkins always used a seal 
with her husband's initials on it.) 

To his wife’s intense astonishment, he 
began to fairly chuckle with laughter as 
he mastered the contents of the letter. He 
tossed it over to her when he had finished it, 
and commenced rubbing his hands, exclaim- 
ing, “ The young rascal! Who but himself 
would have thought of such a scheme! But, 
ahem! it was a dangerous game to play ; he, 
of course, had no business to take the law 
into his own hands. The police would have 
got hold of the real offender in half the time, 
and kept the fellow in their clutches too— 
not let him go scot-free—I should think not 
indeed! ‘All’s well that ends well,’ how- 
ever. The boy has got spiritand pluck! The 
young jackanapes! ‘I should as soon 
suspect you of stealing, yourself !’—to me! ! 
Ah, well! we must let bygones be bygones. 
It is perhaps just what I might have done 
myself at his age. He has sense enough to 
learn his proper place in time, when he has 
seen a little more of the world. Maria "— 
to his wife, who sat with her lips tightly 
pressed together—looking as if she could say 
much, but refrained, out of consideration to 
his feelings—“ Maria, I shall write to that 
boy about the office to-day. It is high time 
he was no longer tied to his mother’s apron- 
strings.” 

If somewhat pompous and choleric, Mr. 
Perkins was really a good-hearted man ; and 
in time Tom quite forgave him that box on 
the ear, and ended by becoming even fond 
of his uncle, long before he was taken into 
partnership, which event occurred soon after 
Tom attained his twenty-first year. 

Sally is a middle-aged woman now; far 
better-looking, too, than she ever was when 
young. She holds the proud position of 
nurse to Master Tom’s children. She is fond 
of them all, but in her secret heart holds 
firmly to the opinion that not one of them 
comes up to what their father was before 
them. 

They vociferously demand a story every 
night before she puts them to bed. Her stock 
is not a large one; it consists mainly, as may 
be supposed, of the sayings and doings of 
“Master Tom,” for her experiences of life 
are limited. However, the tale of their grand- 
mother’s lost silver never fails to please. It 
is the one they like best, and the one which 
is most often re-told. 


(THE END.) 


On 
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RANK was the first to awaken, and as his 
habit was, after making up the fire 
afresh, he set out for the lake shore to enjoy 
a plunge in the clear water. To his intense 
surprise, as he descended to the little 
terrace that lay at the very edge of the lake, 
and on which they had left the canoe, he 
found it gone, and with it the Winchester, 
that for safety against a possible shower had 
been placed in the shelter of the upturned 
bark. In their place was a piece of birch 
bark, and on it lay two twenty-dollar gold 
pieces. Whe bark was covered with writing, 
evidently done with a piece of charcoal, and 
in an uncertain light. Every thought of the 
contemplated bath was lost in this astonish- 
ing discovery. With the charcoal note in 
one hand and the gold in another, he sprang 
up the slope to the camp, shouting as he 
did so: 

“Boys, wake up! This beats everything!" 

Accustomed to sudden calls, his com- 
panions were on their feet in an instant. 

“The canoe and the Winchester are gone.” 

“Gone?” shouted both his companions. 

“Yes, gone! And these were left in their 
place ;”’ and he held out his hands. 

“What do you mean? What nonsense 
are you talking?’? were the exclamations 
that greeted him. 

“Tm not talking nonsense. I tell you 
that the canoe and the Winchester are gone, 
and this writing and this money were left in 
their place.” 

“Who took them?’ was Tom’s amazed 
question. 

“Perhaps you'll recognise the writing,” 
answered Frank, drily. ‘I don’t.” 

“ What does it say ?’” 

“I don’t know. I haven’t read it yet. 
It’s not very plain.” 

“Not read it? Then give it to Harry. 
He can read anything.” 

Harry took the scroll, which Frank 
extended to him, and without difficulty read 
as follows: 

“You have no business here. Go back. 
You will find the canoe at the mouth of the 
brook. Follow the moose path to the right 
for two miles. You will find a stream. 
Follow that up till you get to a road. Follow 
that to the river. I want ihe rifle and 


ammunition. The money will pay for 
them.” 

“What's the signature?’ asked Tom, as 
Harry paused. 


“ There isn’t any.”” 

The boys looked at each other in astonish- 
ment. “ Let me see it,” said Tom. 

But though he read it carefully, and turned 
it over and over, he found nothing more, 
and passed the writing to Frank without a 
word. The latter did not read it, but stood 
looking first at the piece of bark and then at 
the gold in silence. He was absolutely non- 
plussed, and his companions were just a 
little disconcerted at his embarrassment. 
Was Frank, their leader, whose fertility in 
expedients under all circumstances had been 
their constant wonder and delight, about to 
fail them in this their most critical hour? 
The silence was painful; and Harry, more 
to break it than for any other reason, said : 

“I hope the gold pieces are genuine.” 

Frank handed them to him. He looked 
at them gravely, and passed them to Tom, 
who scrutinised them as if he were an expert, 
and then handed them back to Frank. 
Neither could think of anything to say. 
Frank sat down, picked up a stick, and 
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proceeded to poke the fire into a blaze. 
Then taking the teakettle, he went to the 
lake, got a supply of water, and coming back 
to the fire began to make preparations for 
breakfast. At length, Tom, after what he 
said was the longest silence known in the 
history of The Trio, exclaimed ; 

“ What’ll we do, boys?” 

Without looking up from his work, Frank 
answered: ‘“ Well, there’s one thing I don’t 
propose to do until I get ready. And that 
is, leave here. We've just as much right 
here as anyone else.” 

It was a relief to hear the leader speak, 
though his words were like a declaration of 
war against the mysterious Unknown, and 
his resolve was greeted with expressions of 
approval. But after a moment, Harry asked: 

“ What good will it do to stay?” 

“Well, we haven’t seen the last of this 
thing yet, by a good deal,” rejoined Frank. 
“ Besides, I want my Winchester back again. 
I didn’t bring the gun out here to sell it. 
You don’t want to go, do you, Harry?” 

“No, I don’t want to go, if it will do any 
good to stay ; but——” 

“Say,” interrupted Tom, “I know who 
took the canoe.” 

“You do?’ ejaculated both his com- 
panions, with absolute disbelief in their 
tones. 

“Yes.” 

“Who?” 

« The Hermit.” 

“The Hermit? What Hermit?” The first 
part of the question was Frank’s, the latter 
Harry’s. 

“Why, the Hermit, of course. This,” 
pointing to the lake, “is the Hermit’s Pond, 
and our unknown visitor was the Hermit 
himself.” 

“T half believe you’re right,” exclaimed 
Frank. 

“ Of course I’m right,” was the emphatic 
rejoinder. 

And chiefly on the principle that any 
explanation is better than none, it was 
decided to accept this one. 

“ Where do you suppose the fellow lives?” 
said Harry. 

“Most likely on that island,” suggested 
Tom. 

“Do you suppose he’s there now ?”” 

“Not likely. He said we would find the 
canoe down at the mouth of the stream, and 
he has most likely taken it down.” 

“I don’t know about that, Tom,” said 
Frank. “He can run the canoe down a good 
deal quicker than we can walk there, and he’s 
likely watching us to see if we leave, as he 
told us to.” 

A long consultation followed, and all 
thought of retreat being abandoned, the con- 
clusion was finally reached that the best 
thing was to make a circuit of the lake, or at 
least go far enough to see if the canoe was 
concealed on the shore, and if it was not, 
then to devise some means of getting to the 
island. There was some little talk about the 
risk of the latter proceeding, but Frank said: 

“I don’t think he can really bea bad man, 
or he would not have paid for the Win- 
chester, so he won’t likely shoot us without 
warning.” 

“T don’t know as I want to be shot with 
warning,’ commented Tom. “ But we must 
take our chance. We would be pretty poor 
stuff to be chased away by any one man, 
until we find out if he is really dangerous.” 

The circuit of the lake did not take very 


long, for it was not much more than a mile 
round, and the growth was not very dens. 
Not a trace of the canoe was to be seen, bat 
they crossed the moosepath referred to in th: 
birch bark note, and congratulated then. 
selves upon this additional evidence of th: 
good faith of the Unknown. From eve; 
point where the foliage permitted the; 
closely scanned the island, but its shore we 
apparently unbroken, and there was » 
reason to suppose that anyone lived on it. 

They had made their way nearly round 
to the outlet, and were discussing how far 
down the stream they would have to go te 
find a fording place, when Harry, who wi: 
nearest the water, stopped and held up hi: 
hand in warning. 

“ What is it?’’ asked Frank, in a whisper. 

“There’s something down here by th 
bank.” 

“ What is it?” 

“Tt looks like a canoe, but the bushes ar 
so thick I can’t make out what it is very 
well.” 

“ Let me creep down and see,’’ volunteered 
Tom. “I can get along with less noise thn 

ou.’? 

“It don’t make any difference aboct the 
noise,” answered Frank. ‘If there's any 
one there, he has heard us long ago.” 

“He may be asleep,” replied Tom, and © 
there might be something in the sugge- 
tion, his companions stood still, with ther 
revolvers drawn, while he went along alone 
In a minute he called to them to join hin 
On doing so they found that what hai 
excited their attention was a log cance. 
made with considerable care, and in it wa: 4 
paddle and a pole. 

“This belongs to our friend of the birch 
bark,” said Tom. ‘“ He’s gone down to th 
mouth, and left the canoe here to use whea 
he comes back. He lives on the island 
But he isn’t acquainted with The Trio yn.” 

“T believe you’re right,’’ assented Frark 
“Let’s get aboard and go over to the island 
and return his call.”” 

The suggestion had the elements of a firs 
class adventure in it, and no second invitatioe 
was needed. 

“Take the paddle, Tom. You sit down ic 
the middle, Harry. I'll take the bow ;" an: 
as they took their respective places, Frank 
carefully examined his revolver. “Be read 
to shoot, Harry, if necessary. Push heros 
Tom.” And ina moment they were ados: 
on the surface of the lake. 

“It would be a good joke to follow the 
Hermit down stream in his own canoe.” 
remarked Tom. “It would,” replied Frank : 
“but we don’t know for certain that he ka: 
gone yet. Anyway, I want to examine ths! 
island.” 

A very few strokes took the canoe seres: 
the narrow strip of water, and they began + 
circumnavigate the island, carefully notin: 
every foot of the bank. When they bs 
gone a short distance, H. again held z 
his hand. pat : 

“Boys,” he whispered, “I think I hes: 
something moving on the shore.”? 

Tom ceased paddling, and they listenti 
intently, but the sound on the shore, if the 
had been one, ceased also, and the sien 
was profound. Tom dipped his pat- 
again, but when a little distance further bsi 
been covered, Harry spoke again. 

“There's a sort of opening in the bushe: 
right by the big poplar."”” 

Tom_swung the canoe towards the pos 
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indicated, and as he did so, the bushes were 
parted, and upon the end of a log which the 
branches had concealed, a tall man ap- 
peared. 

He was a striking figure. An iron-grey 
beard swept his broad chest, and his shoul- 
ders were covered with a copious mass of 
hair of the same colour, which was swept 
back from his forehead and crowned his hat- 
less head in a graceful curve. His clothing, 
as far as could be seen, consisted of a grey 
shirt, with trousers that were earth colour 
now, whatever they may have once been. 
On his feet were a pair of mocassins, and the 
lower part of his legs was encased in leg- 
gings of skin. He stood erect, with a majestic 
mien, like some forest creature driven to 
bay. On one arm he held a rifle, which lay 
pointing upwards towards his shoulder. 

At this unexpected vision, Tom's lower 
jaw dropped, and his paddle nearly did the 
3ame thing, but the canoe was under too 
much headway to stop at once, and slowly 
approached the log. Frank rose to his feet 
n an instant, but not before the apparition 
sreeted them. : 

“ What do you want?” he demanded in a 
sone that betokened great anger. 

“We want our canoe and rifle,” Frank 
-eplied. 

“Did you not read what I wrote an the 
park?” 

Yes.” 

“Then why do you not leave the place? 


Your canoe will be down at the river before | 


vou get there. I want the rifle, and intend 
© keep it; if I have not paid you enough, I 
vill give you more. But leave here—leave 
iere this instant I say,” and his voice rose in 
iis evident indignation at his privacy being 
oroken. 

Frank did not flinch, although the canoe 
iad drifted until it was within its own 
ength of the stranger. 

“ You have no right to give us orders,” he 
aid. ‘We have as much right here as you 
lave.” 

The stranger's face grew darker, and he 
vegan to shift the rifle uneasily. 

“ Leave this instant,” he exclaimed. 

“Not till you give us back our property.” 

“ Leave, I say, or I will not be responsible 
or the consequences,” was the furious 
cply, and the stranger, as he spoke, brought 
he rifle to his hip. 

“Click * went Frank's revolver. “ Click, 
lick * went those of his friends, but neither 
poke. 

The stranger seemed amazed. 

“Will you not leave?” he cried. 

“You have no right to tell us to go; but 
ive us back our property and we will go 
way.’ Frank’s voice trembled a little, but 
is gaze never faltered. 

Slowly the stranger raised the rifle to his 
houlder; but on the instant Harry's 
volver rang out. The stranger did not 
ove, except to lower the rifle. 

“You are plucky young dogs,” he said. 
I will give you back your property on one 
ondition—that you promise not to tell that 
ou have seen me.” 

“We will promise, if it is right that we 
nould.’” 

The stranger hesitated. He seemed to be 
t doubt whether to take them at their word, 
t to put an end to all discussion by three 
ick shots from the Winchester. The boys 
ere growing very nervous. Frank had spoken 
‘avely enough, but his heart was in a 
rrible flutter. Harry’s shot and its 
ilure to hit had completely unnerved him, 
id Tom seemed almost paralysed, not with 
ar, but the strangeness of the occasion. 

At length the stranger spoke, first drop- 
ng the butt of the rifle upon the log. 
«Come ashore,” he said. “I never ex 
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pected to ask any one to set foot on this 
island. But come ashore. Here; this way; 
to my left.” 

With a stroke of the paddle, Tom impelled 
the canoe to the point indicated. Frank 
parted the bushes and they entered into a 
little artificial basin, on the side of which 
lay their own craft. 

“This is an adventure, boys,” said Tom, 
in an undertone. He had recovered from 
his surprise and was fast regaining his usual 
gay spirits. 

The lads stepped ashore, and as they did 
so the stranger approached. He was less 
formidable to look at, when near enough to 
let the expression of his eyes be clearly seen, 
and when all traces of anger had left his 
countenance. He received his unexpected 
guests with much dignity. 

“There is your canoe,” he said; “here is 
your rifle” And he handed it to Frank. 
“ Now I am unarmed and at your mercy, and 
that young fellow,” pointing to Harry, “is a 
quick shot. You will see the mark of his 
bullet on the rifle stock.” 

His address and action astonished the 
boys more than anything else had done; and 
as they were silent, the stranger continued : 

“I give you up these things, and put 
myself in your power as a guarantee of 
good faith. I want you to believe what I 
am going to say, and respecs my request that 
you will tell of my presence here to no one.” 

Then reising his right hand, he added, 
in deep and impressive tones: “I have 
wronged no man. For twelve years I have 
been an exile: but I have harmed mo man.” 

The boys looked at him with wonder, and 
as the strange words wete ended Frank 
glanced upwards, a look of excited expeo- 
tation overspreading his countenance. 

“ Will you let me see your right hand?” 
he asked, somewhat unsteadily. . 

“My right hand,” repeated the stranger, 
with a start. “What do you want of my 
right hand?” i 
“Nothing, perhaps; but perhaps 'a great 
deal. Oh, if it is as I think, this will be a 
happy day.”” 

The stranger was greatly moved. At first 
he refused, though very gently, to comply 
with Frank’s request; then, as he scanned 
the lad’s countenance more closely, held out 
his hand with a slow and unwilling motion. 
Frank bent over it. In a moment he raised 
his face, a look of triumph beaming from his 
eyes. 
th I knew I was not mistaken,” he exclaimed. 
“T knew I saw the JE and wreath when you 
raised your hand above your head. Uncle 
Jack, Uncle Jack, don’t you know me?”’ 

The stranger looked at the tall young 
fellow with deep interest, but answered : 

“Know you? I think not. Where did I 
ever see you before?” 

“Where? Why you have seen me a 
thousand times. I’m your nephew, Frank 
Edmunds. And oh, Uncle Jack, we all know 
that you wronged no one. Mr. Stoneham 
is back at Eatonville, and we've been looking 
for you everywhere.” 

As Tom said afterwards, it was not a 
speech worthy of the Trio’s leader on such 
&@ momentous occasion, but its effect made up 
for any deficiency in its style. The stranger 
seemed almost stunned by it. Then slowly, 
as like one in a dream, he said: 

“ Are you Frank, the little fellow that used 
to climb on my kn-e to hear stories of the 
woods in the happy old days?” and throwing 
open his arms, he embraced the lad heartily. 

Tom and Harry were speechless specta- 
tors of the scene, though the former did 
manage to whisper: ‘I wonder if this is the 
end of it?” 

After a few moments, the Hermit, now no 
longer a stranger, releasing his hold of Frank, 


asked: “ What was it you said about Stone- 
ham?” 

“That he is back in Eatonville. ie has 
been back for some years.” 

“Then my friends know that I am not 
guilty. Thank God for that!” 

« But they never thought you were.” 

“They had only my word for it, and the 
circumstances were dark.” 

At this stage in the conversation Tom and 
Harry discreetly withdrew, leaving uncle and 
nephew together to exchange confidences 
which they might not wish others to hear. 
After the lapse of half an hour Frank called 
them, and told them to follow his uncle to 
his house. Nothing loth, they accepted the 
invitation, and were led along a winding 
path to the centre of the island. Here they 
came to a mass of rocks—trap rocks, Uncle 
Jack said they were—rising in columns to a 
height of fifteen or twenty feet. Inan angle — 
formed by three of them, the Hermit had 
erected his cabin. It was emall. At one 
end was a stone chimney, with an open fire- 
place; a rade bunk, with furs for bedding, 
occupied a side; a small table, also very 
rough, stood in the centre; and a bench, like 
the “deacon seat’ in a‘ lumber camp, made 
of a split log supported on short legs, witha 
bear-skin thrown over it, was against one 
wall, and, with a stool, made up the furniture 
of the room, with the exception of a few 
simple cooking utensils. A number of ears 
of corn and some pieces of dried moose and 
bear meat hung from the roof. 

“Here is my garden,” said the Hermit, as 
he led ‘hem to 4 little cleared space beyond the 
rocks, where corn and potatoes were growing. 

“You see I have plenty to eat, between 
what I grow here and what I killin hunting,” 
he said. p 

“Do you never go out to the settle- 
ments?” asked Tom. 

“T have not been five miles from here in 
as many years,” was the answer; “and the 
few times I have visited civilisation since this 
has been my home, I went many miles to the 
south-east before leaving the woods. I have 
not been on the Eatonville side of the State 
since I left it after my trial. I was thinking 
of going out again this fall, but your coming 
seemed to make it unnecessary. I was al- 
most out of matches and ammunition.” 

“But you'll come out with us now, 
uncle?” asked Frank, wistfully. 

“No. I will never go out again. You 
must come and see me again. Perhaps your 
father will come some time, though he never 
liked the woods. I could not live among 
people again.” 

His manner, indeed, corroborated his 
words, for when the boys urged him to 
change his mind, he began to show impa- 
tience at their presence, and plainly hinted 
that he would prefer to be alone again. As 
they arose unwillingly to leave, he held out 
his hand in an apologetic way, saying : 

“You will forgive me if I seem rude, but 
twelve solitary years have unfitted me for any 
companionship except my own thoughts.”’ 

With great regret the boys wended their 
way to their canoe and launched it in the 
water. The leave-taking was not cere- 
monious. The Hermit had no messages for 
his former friend. He accepted the Win- 
chester as a present from Frank, but refused 
to take back the gold pieces, saying that he 
had more than he could ever use. 

“T will be glad to see you again next 
year,” was all he said as the canoe left the 
shore; and as they rounded the little point 
that hid the outlet of the lake and their 
camping ground of the previous night, the 
boys saw the strange figure standing erect upon 
the log on which he had stood when he chal- 
lenged their right to invade his hermitage. 

(THE END.) 
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(Hoporina eroceago) turns up occasionally, and i- 
worth having. It looks rather like a withere! lea! 
when sitting stil, and might easily be passed over. 
The Sword-grasses (Calocampa eetusta and eroles 


loft to just the number that should be in it for health | 
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and comfort’s sake, but that you have also quite 
finished all your repairs. 

No boy ean do well with pigeons who does not carry 
everything out systematically. For one error, sucl 
for instance as that terrible one of over-crowding, is 

nite enough to break up a whole loft, for it seldom 
fells to breed disease. So beware of it. 


‘Tum Aviany.—There {s certainly not a vast deal to 
be done in the aviary this month. Take care, however, 
to feed your birds carefully and regularly.’ See that 
there is always plenty of good clean sand and gravel in 
the bottom of the cage, that the drinking-water is 
changed every morning, the fountain or pannikin being 
rinsed well out, and, that a little green food is given 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


OCTOBER. 


1.—In Poultry-Run, Pigeon-Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, Kennel, Garden, etc. 


By Gorpon STaBLEs, C.M., M.D., BN. 


Tur Pourrry-Ruy.—Let me have Doings for Oc- 
tober at once, or sooner if possible: I must have the 
resent volume completed immediately.” So runs a 
letter now before me from “Our Friend the Editor.” 


Chestnuts, Angle-shades, Quakers, and Satellites, the 
they will prove rather a nuisance than otherwise. 

If there is no ivy in the neighbourhood, go om wit: 
the treacle-pot until the evenings become chilly. Bs 
the mek will prefer the natural attraction if they caa 
get it. 

‘Pretty well all the caterpillars will have gone u- 
ground, and the few that are still to be found will be thox 
which hibernate, and recommence feeding in the sprius. 
Hibernating ca:-r- 
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Isn't it provoking? Of course you don’t know. But 
to tell you how I am situated will be to make sure of 
your sympathy. Well, then, I must inform you that, 
With my sen-born restless disposition, I feel that when 
summer comes I must wander away and be at rest. In 
my caravan, then, I have lately been touring on moor 
and in forest, and have finally zone into camp here at 
Bognor. No, not at Bognor itself, I know a trick 
worth two of that, but in a delightful tree-girt meadow 
*twixt that town and the pretty old village of Felpham. 

Behold me, then, on this bright, beautiful day in July, 
seated in the shady side of the Wanderer, book in hand. 
Close by, in my little snow-white tent, George is cook- 
ing the luncheon. Quen, my body-guard and com- 
panion of the road and field, {s rolling on the grass. To 
my nostrils comes the perfume of clover, white and red, 
to my ears the whisper of the wind in tree and hedge- 
row, and through the silvery seeding grasses, mingling 
with the notes of music from the pier, music mellowed 
by distance ; to my eyes the glory of a thousand wild 
flowers —the red and white of the clover, the pink of the 
furze-like rest-hariow, the orange and crimson of the 
bird-leaf trefoil, an! the starry white of wild margue- 
rites. Not far off is the sea. Yonder is the square 
tower of Felpham Church, peeping prettily over a roll- 
ing clondland of trees, and above alla sky of Italian 
blue. 

‘And to me, resting here so peaceful, so dreamfully, 
‘and reading a congenial book, comes a man wearing 
a dark coat with red facings. It isthe postman. And 
in that bundle of letters is the one I bave mentioned. 
I read it, then say “Bother!” only I say it more so. 
‘Ani this is July, lovely July, and I have to cast may 
thoughts far ahead to dark and gloomy October. Is it 
any wonder, dear reader, that I sigh? However, here’s 
for duty. 

Yes, ‘Gotober will be dark and gloomy, and we should 
bear this in mind. The nights are already getting long 
and even cold, although winter has uot come yet. In 
fact some months will elapse before we can really say 
it is winter. But the strongest, healthiest pullets lay 
the soonest and lay the most, and if we want to have 
plenty of winter eggs we cannot be too careful of our 

irds when still growing. I have considerable faith in 
a mixture of bone meal—Spratt's Patent I think are 
the sole makers—with the soft food. Fowls that are 
fully ‘developed do not need it, but chickens aud pullets 


0. 

‘[ hope you, reader, are oneof those who believe in the 
cleanliness, dryness, and general comfort of the fowl- 
house and run. I pray you then to have a look at 
things now. Begin with the roof. Are you certain, 
cock-sure, it is water-tight ? If not, make it so; the ad- 
dition of'a handful of thatch and clay or a morsel of 
tarred felt will not take long, and it will be just the 
stitch in time to save nine. 

Is the ventilation all that can be desired—no cutting 
draughts, yet plenty of fresh air? Foul air is very de- 
bilitating to either bird or beast. 

‘What about the perches? Are they just thick enough 
for the foot to get a good grasp and no more? I hope 
they are not greasy or damp. Scrape them if they are. 
They ought to be rather rough than otherwise. Any- 
how, badly arranged perches prevent the fowls from 
sleeping well, and if they do not get good rest they will 
not thrive, any more than you would yourself under like 
circumstances. A baily rested, badly housed fowl, 
whether you think go or not, is far more easily cut down 
with diarrhea and other troubles, such as liver com- 
plaint, and even bumble-foot. 

‘About the nests, are they kept tidy and clean? Good 
withered bracken, you know, will often do instead of 
straw. But hay is apt to breed or harbour vermin, 

‘A tonic in the drinking-water will do good now, and 
you can hardly better the old-fashioned plan of putting 
a bit of rusty iron or a few old nails in the pan. 
very careful with young birds that do not go to roost. 
House them on dry straw or bracken. If you place 
them on a damp floor they will go wrong entirely. 

Feel well and regularly and watch for cases of illness, 
separating the sick from the healthy at once. 

eed out those you have no intention of keeping. 
Pen them and fatten for the market. 


Tur Pravoy-Lort.—Now is a good time to begin 
planning ont garden pigeonry. I think nothing 
fooks more pretty than a pluce of this kind, if you have 
plenty of space at command, and a good old-fashioned 
ganlen, with plenty of tree shaile or tall hedges to pro- 
tect from northerly and casterly winds, Some of our 
older boys who are fond of keeping fancy pigeons might 
do worse than devote some days or even weeks to 
butlding a nice garden pigeonry. There might be two 
plgeon-houses, with a large wired-in and roofed-over 
aviary or dight between. This aviary ought really to 
be big enongh to serve as a little reading-room or smok- 
ing-room—N.B. Boys should not smoke—into which 
yon eanask a friend and seat him to enjoy a quiet chat. 
hy this time I trust yon have not only done all 
‘ling out and thus reduced the inmates of your 


every day. 

Don’t forget that a sunshine bath is invaluable to 
health in this month. But of course the whole of the 
cage is not to be exposed to the sun's rays. Moreover, 
Tought to remind you that the drinking-water should 
be protected from the sun. I think I have said before 
that the birds’ water should be soft, not hard, and if it 
be filtered your pet will have a greater chanoe of long 
life. 

Tf any bird be weakly now, or has come badly through 
the moult, it may be as well to put a few drops, say ten 
to fifteen, of tincture of perchloride of iron in the water 
every morning. 

Cases of cold or ingipfent husk may be treated by 
adding to the fresh drinking-water every morning fil- 
teen to twenty drops of paregorio, a small teaspoonful 
of glycerine, and a few drops of gum-arabic solution. 


| Pray do not give it out of a bottle of bougAf solution 


such as you use for pasting wrappers. Get the gum- 
arabic and make your own solution. 


THE Rapprrry.—tt will be almost time now to take 
in outdoor, only on mo account should they be placed in 
a damp of dark shed. | Moreover, every sunny day the 
bunnies ought to be allowed a little exercise. They 
don’t thrive well without this, the coats go to ruin, and 
skin and ears get soprty. ‘A efck rabbit makes bat a 
poor patient, especially if the ailment is one that re- 
quires regular periodical attention. Boys usually find 
it difficult enough even to attend their rabbité when 
well. 

‘Attend in every way to the comfort of your stock, 
belng most careful to guard against damp. 


Tue KENNEL—I have touched ogthe subfect of soaps 
for washing dogs over and over &gain, and indeed I 
now that so much injury is often caused to the skin 
by the use of alkaline soaps that I frequently discoun- 
tenance the washing of dogs entirely, and advise the 
constant use of thecomb and brush instead. Why, some 

ple use no more discretion in washing a dog than 
they would use in washing a door-mat, and yet a dog's 
akin is the most sensitive portion of his anatomy. I 
never begrudge my own dogs good soap. I use the very 
best and dearest, such as Pears’, Vinolia, Beauty soap, 
etc., and so I have no trouble with their skins, 


Tur KrvcHEN GARDEN.—In October there will be less 
to do in the killing of weeds, as growth is to a consider- 
able dey 
weeds thrive apace, and should never be allowed to 
seed. Keep everything tidy, and trim border-walks and 
all. Get unsightly cabbage and other stumps out of 
the ground, and buried torot. Begin digging roughly. 
‘Take up roots except parsnips, Earth up celery. 

Tue FLowER AND Wixpow Garpkys.—There may 
still be much beauty in the window gardens, from late 
growing flowers, from ferns, and from evergreens. 
Stake new boxes for next year in spare moments. Lay 
out garden beds and borders. Plant spring flowers and 
plant bulbs, 


I1.—Entomology. 
By Rev. TueoporE Woop, F.E.8. 


‘THe earlier part of October is the great time for 
working ivy-blossom. Several of the Vanessas visit it 
by day, in company with hosts of bees, wasps, flies. and 
even beetles ; and some of the revellers are usually 60 
overcome by its potent juices that they literally “don't 
go home till morning.” But it is at dusk that the real 
rush for place begins. I have seen a long stretch of 
ivy-covered fence 80 thronged with moths that every 
individual blossom seemed to have its tenant, while in 
some cases two or even three thirsty creatures were 
jostling one another aside in their eagerness to obtain 
the coveted repast. My boxes were full in no time, and 
never before or since have I seen such a multitude of 
moths assembled together. But ivy is always profit. 
able, provided that the night be dark, and the wind 
anywhere but in the east. 

‘ou must never shake the blossoms, unless they are 
quite out of reach ; in that case, do it very gently, and 
spread a good big sheet beneath. You will have to be 
very quick in making your selection, for though the 
fallen moths will feign death for a few moments, they 
will soon be running off in all directions. But it {s far 
better, if it can be managed, to examine the blossoms 
by the aid of the lantern, and to pill-box the moths as 
they sit. Very few will drop when the light is turned 
‘upon them, and fewer still will take to flight; and you 
will be able to select at your leisure the specimens you 
may want. 

Look out especially for the two great rarities, the 
Dotted Chestnut (Dasycampa rubiginea) and the Red- 
headed Chestnut (Cerastis erythrocephala), The few 
specimens of these that have been taken have nearly 

been captured at ivy. The Orange Upperwing 


ee checked. Remember, however, that all | 


to the pupal state. 
Beetles 


the tops of fences and palings. But you mast ‘x 
very careful in taking them, for they drop to the gruts « 
the very instant that they notice an approaching hard 
For one or two of the larger ladybirds you must 
pine-branc i 
of the month, almost all the beetles go imo 1 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


(TumreextH Sepres.) 


Illuminating. 
[Continued from p. $14.) 
SENIOR Drvision (ages 19 tv 24). 
Prize—£1. 108. 
Gxoraz Scrury (aged 23), 13, Chetwynd Boad, Higt- 
gate Road, s.w. 


Prizes—One Guinea each. 


J.T. Core (aged 24 v North Stree. 
Brighton. De ee ig 


ALyRED Hunmer (aged 22), 6, Lower College Grecu. 
Bristol. 

Beatrice M. Kipp (aged 32), 17, Tavistock Rosl 
Westbourne Park, w. 

H. E. SToNYER (aged 22), Withington Corner, c 
ereforas y cy 


E. E. Swirr (aged 92), 100, Highbury New Park, x 
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Jane A. HEATH, 9, Queen's Road, Lower Edmonton 

EK. D. Syow, The Grove, Exton, Bishops Walttsa= 
Hants. 


HL H, Mantry, Springbank, Los Gatos P.O. Santa Cia: 
‘County, California. 


E. M, Ransoug, The Thorns, Hest Bank, Lancaster. 

Victor ADAMS, Blagrave Street, Reading, Berks. 

C. A. ALLEN, 50, Lorne Street, Kidderminster. 

E. J. F. Le Dare, “ Woodbine,” Beaumont, Jersey. 
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